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PETER IBBETSON* 

THE compelling charm of the art of Mr. 
Du Maurier's drawings is explained by 
this romance, the verbal expression of his 
talent. If. the quality of genius were defin- 
able, if its identity, even, had not been re- 
cently denied by one of the leading novelists, 
it would be pleasant and fitting to attribute 
genius to Mr. Du Maurier. For an artistic 
power like his requires a rare word for its 
name. Imagination is its essence ; the sense 
of beauty and graceful and distinct expres- 
sion give it embodiment. 

In reading this story we recognize the 
heroine, Mary, Duchess of Towers, as the 
ideal from which Mr. Du Maurier has drawn 
those beautiful, aristocratic women, tall and 
fair like lilies, who walk proudly through his 
sketches of London society, past Mr. Pon- 
sonby de Tomkins and the Man who Would 
have Wished to have Said it Otherwise, or 
him who blundered out the Things one would 
willingly have Left Unsaid, or the rest of us 
poor mortals who make so mean a show, 
abashed by these daughters of the gods. 
Brilliant, beautiful — a thorough but unspoiled 
mondaine^ retaining the heart of a Juliet until 



* Peter Ibbetsou. Edited and Illustrated by George Du 
Maurier. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 



death at more than a half-century — Mary 
Seraskier is a woman to adore. So much 
may be said in recognition of the pleasure of 
better acquaintance with this feminine type 
which hitherto has moved silent or, at most, 
speaking a few lines of slight epigram, across 
Du Maurier's cartoons. 

The scheme of the novel is singular, ex- 
acting, and fanciful. It is, in brief, the auto- 
biography (Mr. Du Maurier maintains the 
dramatic impersonation by professing to edit 
these documents) of a man who is condemned 
to imprisonment during life for having killed, 
in a struggle, the man who insulted the 
memory of his dead mother and of another 
virtuous woman. To him there is given a 
consolation, wonderful and complete. In his 
early years, passed in a delightful French 
town, the prisoner had had a little playmate, 
Mimsey; with her he invented dear little 
dialects all their own, of Anglicized French 
and Gallicized English ; they enacted the fan- 
tastic dramas of fairies and enchanted princes 
and princesses — really no more marvelous 
to children than the grandiose magic of the 
actual world, of which every experience is 
for them a new fairy tale. The chosen haunt 
of the little Mimsey and Gogo was a large 
deserted park, a perfect paradise for child- 
hood : 

A very wilderness of delight, a heaven, a terror 
of tangled thickets and not too dangerous chalk 
cliffs, disused old quarries and dark caverns, prai- 
ries of lush grass, sedgy pools ... an Eden 
where one might gather and eat of the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge without fear, and learn 
lovingly the ways of life without losing one's in- 
nocence; a forest that had remade tor itself a 
new virginity, and become primeval once more. 

The refined charm of the little circle, com- 
posed of the families of Mimsey and Gogo, 
the half French, half English life, are de- 
scribed with a tenderness and spirit that 
mark them as partly, at least, reminiscent. 
The aptness and flexibility, also, of equal 
acquaintance with two mother-tongues are 
noticeable throughout Mr. Du Maurier's 
novel. The little boy, orphaned, is taken to 
England by his uncle Ibbetson; from Pierre 
Pasquier de la Mari^re, alias M.Gogo, that 
he was, he becomes plain Peter Ibbetson. 
This uncle's cruelty and vulgarity poison the 
peace of the boy's life, and his foul boasting 
maddens the young man to kill him. 

Up to the day of imprisonment Peter has 
seen only once the little Mimsey, grown into 
a superb woman, married to a worthless duke. 
But from childhood dreams have played a 
singular part in the hero's existence ; and it 
is in dreams that he meets Mary, widowed, 
and all his own. The laws of dreams in 
these colloquies are defined with a curious 
perception and precision by Mr. Du Maurier; 
his touch is so firm and light that one forgets 
how diaphanous a stuff it is that dreams are 
made of, and he employs as his canvas. 
Indeed, so vivid are the visions of the pris- 
oner, that less real to him and to the reader 
appear the actual visits which the Duchess 
makes, in company with other benevolent 



persons, than these rendezvous of the spirit 
set free by sleep. After the death of Mary, 
which so turns the brain of her lover that he 
is removed from the prison to the asylum, 
she returns seven times from the regions of 
space to comfort the forlorn man. Of the 
mysteries revealed by her, his waking mo- 
ments recall only the simple and veracious 
saying of hers : " All will be well for us all, 
and of such a kind that all who do not sigh 
for the moon will be well content." 

Naturally, this romance of Mr. Du Mau- 
rier's will suggest comparison with Balzac's 
Seraphita and Gautier's Spirite, These par- 
allels we leave to others. But there is a 
human warmth, gayety, even occasionally a 
touch of comedy, in this singularly spiritual 
story which has 

. . . made 
The bar it leaned on warm. 

Mr. Du Maurier has saved his novel from 
esoteric vagueness and from announcement 
of psychical theories, and h^s kept it every- 
where brilliant, vivid, and energetic, by re- 
membering that his task is a novel, not a 
speculative treatise, and by refusing to take 
his thesis too seriously. Peter Ibbetson is a 
story as uncommon as it is suggestive. 



PASTELS OF MEN* 

MISS WORMELEY'S name as trans- 
lator of a book is full assurance of a 
careful, conscientious, intelligent, and often 
delicate version of the original. Her selec- 
tion of books has been invariably happy, and 
her latest choice is equally fortunate with its 
foregoers. M. Paul Bourget is better known 
in America by his novels than by his short 
sketches ; interesting as are these Pastels of 
MeUj they are wanting in the strength and 
finish of his Casur de Femme. In a short 
story the one essential is to be dramatic; 
careful and minute analysis of characters 
which have no direct bearing on the plot 
may be both interesting and important in a 
novel, but they are a serious blemish in these 
Pastels of Men, 

Of the four sketches " Monsieur Viple's 
Brother " is the clearest and most vigorous. 
But if we remember Maupassant's "Mftre 
Sauvage," it is impossible not to feel the 
contrast between the absolute directness of 
a man absorbed in his story, whose every 
word counts, and the self-consciousness of 
M. Bourget. The latter never for an instant 
forgets himself and his methods in his plot; 
consequently he overloads this with details 
that only serve to lessen and obscure the 
dramatic point. 

"A Saint," despite its conspicuous fault in 
being over-written, is a beautiful picture of 
an old monk whose goodness and loving-kind- 
ness have power to change a young French- 
man, blatant, scoffing, hard, and, beyond all 
else, " modern." But why, with all the ma- 
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terial in hand and plenty of atmosphere and 
force, does M. Bourget weaken his plot by 
long and incessant dissertations on life, art, 
and civilization ? He began to write a story ; 
why can he not set down his facts without 
comment, especially when his comments are 
so very obvious ? Had M. de Maupassant 
drawn Philippe Dubois, he would have given 
just the detail to make him stand before us; 
so would M. Bourget himself had he had a 
whole novel in which to describe him. But 
here we have many details and long reports 
of Dubois' opinions, but never quite the one 
word or the one detail which would bring the 
living man fully out. The other two stories 
in this first series are less important. As a 
whole, the Pastels will be interesting to all 
students of modern French literature and its 
tendencies. 



OABLTLE'S FKENOH REVOLUTION* 

NOW that the work has been done, it 
seems strange that a fine illustrated 
edition of Carlyle's wonderful masterpiece 
has never before been published. But as in 
the case of the setting up of the t^;g on one 
end, full credit should be given to those who 
at last execute the task. The line which the 
Philadelphia publishers have taken, who have 
realized the happy thought, is the insertion 
of a large number of portraits of the many 
famous characters that pass before us in 
the fateful panorama. Each of these three 
goodly volumes has some twenty illustrations, 
and of these but three or four, at the utmost, 
portray scenes in the tragic history, such as 
Marie Antoinette and the Girondists going 
to execution, and the Tennis Court Oath. 
The other pictures, some fifty in all, consti- 
tute a remarkable portrait gallery of the great 
men and great women of the Revolution and 
the generation before it. These have evi- 
dently been collected with a great deal of care 
from authentic sources, and while there is 
much variety in the style in which they are 
presented, all are excellent in their lifelike- 
ness. Louis XV, Rousseau, Mademoiselle 
Thdroigne, Lafayette, Louis XVI, Bonaparte 
as a young man, Mirabeau, Charlotte Corday, 
the Dauphin, Camille Desmoulins, and the 
Abb^ Siey^s may be named as a few of the 
most striking of these portraits. One misses, 
however, the heroic figure of Madame Roland. 
It would be possible, we presume, to illus- 
trate the French Revolution in a different 
fashion with views of places and scenes ; but 
the virtual confinement of the picturing to 
the personages of the great actors is quite 
in line with the spirit of Carlyle's mighty 
monologue. 

The external features of this edition all 
deserve commendation. The paper is of a 
medium thickness, as was necessary to keep 
the volumes of moderate size, but the type 
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is large and the page eminently clear and 
pleasant to the eye ; the binding is a hand- 
some cloth, with a flat back and a gilt top. 
Often as we have had occasion to commend 
the present excellent system of illustrating 
literary masterpieces for the holiday season, 
we have not yet found a more conspicuous 
instance of the wisdom and profit of the plan 
than this chastely elegant edition of a work 
which will probably ever remain one of the 
chief wonders of English literature — a book 
unique in the incalculable mass of writing 
on the greatest of revolutions. 



MT OANADIAK JOURNAL* 

IN this volume Lady Dufferin supplements 
her Indian journal with the record of five 
years spent in Canada during her husband's 
administration of that province. The two 
journals exhibit the same characteristic qual- 
ities. There is in both a gentle, tolerant 
temper toward strange usages and modes of 
thought, an amiable readiness to make the 
best of things, an intelligent desire to learn 
and know, perseverance and indefatigable 
activity, a very moderate sense of humor 
and a rather commonplace point of view. 

Never was known such another vigorously 
industrious "Vice-Reeve." Lord Dufferin 
undoubtedly proved the most popular gover- 
nor-general ever sent out to Canada, and it 
is easy to see how greatly Lady Dufferin 
contributed to his success. Whatever he 
undertook, she shared in. She accompanied 
him to the far West and the far East in the 
exhaustive inspection which he undertook of 
all Canadian territory accessible to travelers 
between 1872 and 1878. She fished with 
him in all the fishable rivers ; they went to 
St. Johns, to New Brunswick, to Vancouver, 
to Assiniboin, to the Cree Country, to Metal- 
catla, to the Icelandic settlement at Gimbla, 
to Tadousac and the Saguenay, traveling in 
yachts, steamboats, canoes, railroad trains, 
or wagons, as the case might be. When they 
were not exploring the wilderness, or whip- 
ping trout-streams, they were visiting penal 
or charitable institutions, holding endless re. 
ceptions here or there, or entertaining large 
parties at Rideaux Hall. If the stream of 
engagements slacked for an hour, her lady 
ship rushed out instantly to skate or row or 
play tennis; any odd moments left were 
spent in organizing f^tes for her children or 
teaching them their parts in little plays to 
be acted during the holiday seasons. The 
birth of two of these children during the five 
years of their stay in Canada Lady Dufferin 
mentions merely as an incidental occurrence, 
nor do they seem to have interfered with her 
activities in any but the most casual manner, 
since we read of her at balls and receptions 
down to the advent of these little people, and 
resuming her duties promptly at the end of 
a week or two, as able and as zealous as ever 
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in the performance of them. Such abnormal 
activity of mind and body reads strangely to 
us with our rather fainthearted estimate of 
female possibilities, and we long to inquire 
what are the differences of physical training 
which make it easy and feasible for a count- 
ess to accomplish what — even with the as- 
sistance of mind-cure and Christian Science 
— most American women would consider it 
beyond their powers to undertake. But this, 
as Mr. Rudyard Kipling would say, " is an- 
other story." 

Twice during their stay in Canada Lord 
and Lady Dufferin crossed over into the 
United States, visiting Boston and New 
York, Buffalo and Niagara, Chicago, San 
Francisco, and Salt Lake. Everywhere Lady 
Dufferin carried with her that gentle, toler- 
ant mind which gives and finds pleasure. 
She admired Buffalo and received there " an 
impression of wealth and comfort which made 
it astonishing that it should rank only as a 
* third-rate American town.' " Chicago struck 
her as fabulously rich in possibilities, as well 
as realities ; in Boston she was charmed with 
place and people. Far from scolding at the 
hotels, she found the "American system" 
amusing and agreeable. It is rather comic 
to note what New York had to offer distin- 
guished strangers twenty years ago — a visit 
to the mansion of A. T. Stewart, to the thea- 
ter to see "The Gilded Age," to an exhi- 
bition of Bierstadt's pictures, to a normal 
school and a common school, and dinner 
with a nameless family — " very nice people " 
Lady Dufferin assures us — who gave them 
cold beef because it was Sunday! O tem- 
poral O mores! what a different bill of fare 
the New York of today would offer were 
the Duffer ins to come again ! 



A VISION OF LIFE.* 

THE peculiar personality of the late Mr. 
William Gifford Palgrave — adventurous, 
receptive, versatile, impulsive, daring — may 
explain in part why he undertook a poem 
frankly and deliberately imitative of the Di- 
vina Commedia, Yet most of the reasons of 
such audacity must remain mysterious ; they 
suggest a point where the over-weening vis- 
ions in which an insane patient fancies him- 
self a king or a divinity, become possible to 
a sane and well-furnished mind. 

The history of all the nations — their art, 
their government, their civilization — is re- 
called in this picture of the Earthly Purga- 
tory. The scheme of the work follows Dante 
closely ; paraphrases and imitations, more or 
less unconscious, abound. Even the meter 
is the exacting tersa rima, alien to the spirit 
of English speech. When the reader has 
somewhat recovered his composure after the 
shock of such colossal audacity, he learns to 
appreciate that Mr. Palgrave was no mean 
versifier or thinker; a man hardly could be 

1 ^ 
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such who had memorized almost the entire 
Commedta. The unsigned preface gives a 
very interesting account of Mr. Palgrave's 
career ; it was full of vicissitudes and adven- 
tures. He was a lieutenant in India, a Jesuit, 
an Oriental linguist, a missionary in Syria, a 
consul at such remote places as Trebizond 
and Manila, and finally British Minister to 
Uruguay. 

A sample of Mr. Palgrave's verse will most 
readily show its quality ; we take at random 
the description of London : 

The smoke-wove wreaths whose sullen curtains late 

Shrouded that city's large magnificence 

Were gone ; and clear in view rose the proud state 

Of the world^s empress ; rampart none nor fence 

Of brick or stone Mras hers ; so firm she stood 

In her own might, herself her own defense. 

And as the tangled breadth of some great wood 

With leafy domes and spires of shade and light 

Mottles the plain from some sheer eminence viewed, 

Or the pure blackness of a summer night 

Scored and cross-fretted by^ the chequered rows 

Of fleecy cloudlets with reticular white, 

So the wide plain adown in sure repose 

By the calm-gliding stream, that mighty town 

Outstretched its populous maze. 

The meter is the meter of Dante, but the 
poetry is the poetry of Mr. Palgrave — re- 
spectable, well-equipped, cultivated, but how 
far below the divine stars ! 



SOHESEB'S ESSATS ON ENGLISH 
LITEBATUBE* 

THE high standing of M. Edmond Scherer 
among the great critics of the nineteenth 
century was made known to English readers 
through the two essays by Matthew Arnold 
entitled, " A French Critic on Milton " and 
"A French Critic on Goethe." Of M. Sche- 
rer*s very great qualifications for the task of 
the critic of literature Mr. Arnold there gave 
a brief account, which must have excited a 
desire in many minds to know more of his 
work. Mr. George Saintsbury, whose title to 
speak with some authority on the literature 
of modern France will not be questioned, 
considers the Etudes sur la Litiirature Con- 
temporaine "by far the most valuable corpus 
of criticism which France has produced since 
Sainte-Beuve*s Causeries^ and superior, if 
bulk, range, and value be taken together, to 
anything to be found in English literature 
for many years past." At the close of the 
introduction to this volume he names M. 
Scherer in connection with several critics of 
our century in a way which does not over- 
praise him. 

The p>erfect critic, if he ever exists, will possess 
in about equal parts the intimate grasp, the uni- 
versal range, the everlasting tolerance of Sainte- 
Beuve, the literary ^race and girlish charm of 
Mr. Arnold, the intuition of Hazlitt, the sympathy 
of Lamb, and lastly, a certain quality, or set of 
qualities, which confer solid and manly augmen- 
tative power, not hesitating if necessary at dis- 
solving analysis. But this last quality will be of 
as much importance to him as any of the others, 
and in surveying the list of his intellectual ances- 
tors he will see few, if any, better representatives 
of it than Edmond Scherer. 

M. Scherer had, indeed, a number of great 
qualities, mental and moral, which rendered 
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him a critic of English literature, in particu- 
lar, whose views and opinions have not only 
novelty and freshness, but illumination and 
instruction for English readers, accustomed 
to conventional estimates from the English 
standpoint. He was the son of a Swiss father 
(the family having been settled in France for 
a century) and an English mother ; he was 
thoroughly at home in English, having been 
partly educated in England. Probably no 
great French critic has ever had a more vital 
contact with English literature; but he was 
still sufficiently a Frenchman to take a point 
of view altogether different from that of the 
Englishman or American. For a long time a 
theologian, M. Scherer was entirely free from 
the traditional levities of the French char- 
acter. Well-grounded, solid, judicious, and 
sober, he was a critic who always subordi- 
nated himself to his proper task; in exposi- 
tion or in judgment he never sought to shine 
at the expense of his subject. His one am- 
bition was to make his reader understand the 
author whom he was treating. He had no 
system to impose upon facts, after the man- 
ner of M. Taine, but his general character- 
istics allied him more to Matthew Arnold 
than to any other noted critic of the day. 
That his essays on English literature — the 
part of his works which naturally has the 
most interest for Americans and Englishmen 
— have been at length translated for the bene- 
fit of those who do not read him in the origi- 
nal, is a matter for felicitation. Notwithstand- 
ing the great abundance of critical writing on 
Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, Carlyle, 
and George Eliot (the principal subjects of 
these twelve essays), this volume has such a 
distinct value and such a clear critical note 
of its own that knowledge of it will be desired 
by all who would know how our greatest 
English authors stand to a great modern 
critic not subject to prepossessions of lan- 
guage or patriotism. 

It is for several reasons unfortunate that 
M. Scherer should have been introduced to 
English readers by Mr. George Saintsbury. 
We are not thinking of several minor objec- 
tions, such as the translator's entire disregard 
of the rights of M. Scherer*s family in issuing 
the volume without their consent, and the 
insertion of a photograph which is far from 
doing him justice. Mr. Saintsbury*s general 
conceptions of the duties and the limita- 
tions of a translator are quite indefensible. 
M. Scherer*s style is such that a quite literal 
translation usually makes good English, but 
Mr. Saintsbury has taken so little pains that 
there are few pages in which one does not 
meet such unallowable phrases as the literal 
translation of idioms like aupied de la lettre. 
In this direction Mr. Saintsbury minimizes 
the office of translator, but his usual fault is 
to assert and magnify himself. There is 
altogether too much of Mr. Saintsbury in the 
body of the book, where his notes at the foot 
of the page are often exceedingly intrusive, 
presenting his own comments or objections, 



and disturbing the consecutive impression 
which the reader would much prefer to retain 
of M. Scherer's own exposition. Wherever 
the notes simply correct or supplement the 
text, there is, of course, nothing to be said 
against them ; but a considerable number of 
those actually to be found in the volume are 
simply impertinent ; as, for example, those on 
pages 16 and 204. Mr. Saintsbury's intro- 
duction has considerable matter of value; 
but here, as in the notes, the personality of 
Mr. Saintsbury himself is much too obtrusive. 
A large part of the volume is occupied 
with three distinct essays on George Eliot, 
for whom M. Scherer had a very high but 
not undiscriminating admiration, and with 
whom, as Mr. Saintsbury has well pointed 
out, he had many points of sympathy. Yet 
he says, "In its actual form the Jewish epi- 
sode of Daniel Deronda remains one of the 
most inexplicable mistakes into which a great 
writer has ever fallen." His closing sentences 
are these : " The name of Shakespeare has 
sometimes been uttered in speaking of George 
Eliot, an hyperbole which ceases to be shock- 
ing if we limit the terms of comparison to the 
creation of characters. But I had rather in- 
dorse, though here also with the necessary 
distinctions, the judgment of Lord Acton, 
that George Eliot is the most considerable 
literary personality that has appeared since 
the death of Goethe." Sufficient evidence 
of M. Scherer's great capacity as a critic, and 
of his extreme distinction from other French 
critics of English literature, will be found in 
the long and admirable essay on ** Words- 
worth and Modern Poetry," which ends thus : 
(' If Shakespeare, as I hold, remains abso- 
lutely and forever peerless, Wordsworth 
seems to me to come after Milton ; decidedly, 
I think, below him, but still first after him. 
He is of the stuff whereof the immortals are 
made." Yet for M. Scherer even there is a 
limit of admiration which no foreigner can 
well be expected to overpass ; he does not 
do gross injustice to Carlyle, but he is far 
from ranking him in his proper eminence in 
English literature, such a place as Lowell, 
for instance, assigned him. The two papers 
on Shakespeare are brief, but both have en- 
lightening sentences in them which could 
not have proceeded from an English or a 
German writer. The estimate of John Stuart 
Mill is singularly fair and judicial. The 
paper on M. Taine's History of English Lit- 
erature shows M. Scherer's careful analysis 
applied to a writer of his own nation — a 
critic at the opposite extreme from himself 
in respect to fondness for system and " vigor, 
almost violence," of style. 

We trust that this inadequate volume of 
Mr. Saintsbury's will give the English-speak- 
ing public such knowledge of this great critic 
that they will be eager to read him more. 
There are numerous other essays on English 
literature and on continental authors, tl^ 
translation of which would be a boon. iF 
I any such volume or volumes are to appear. 
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we hope that the translator will perform his 
function better than Mr. Saintsbury has done, 
and that M. Scherer's life and character will 
be much more adequately presented than 
here, in a biographical introduction. 



THE BARD OF THE DIMBOYITZA • 

FASCINATING is the account given by 
the royal Carmen Sylva of the manner 
of the capture of these shy songs of the 
Roumanian peasants. Mdlle. Vacaresco was 
obliged to go to learn to spin, that she 
might hear the girls sing at their spinning- 
parties; hidden among the tall maize, she 
noted the chant of the reapers ; she listened 
to the songs of the matrons, the lute-players, 
the gypsies, near the cradle, at the death- 
bed, at dances, at the tavern. The songs are 
usually unrhymed, and are most often impro- 
visations, a monotonous, long-drawn chant, 
unaccompanied except in the case of the 
lute-players. For the spinning-songs the 
girls stand in a circle, spinning; the best 
singer and spinner in the middle. She 
begins the song, and at any moment she 
pleases throws her spindle to another girl, 
who must continue the spinning — while the 
first girl pulls out the flax — and also main- 
tain the improvisation. 

These folk-songs are a treasure of poetry ; 
spontaneous, imaginative, impassioned, they 
seem fresh from a fountainhead of song. 
The mingled Oriental and European feeling 
gives to them a strange color and fire of 
diction. The strong imag^'nation of the peo- 
ple projects itself into the common things of 
daily life. The hearth-fire says : 

I cnnsumed the deep green forest 

With all its songs ; 
And now the son^ of the forest 

All sing aloud in me. 

And to the girl who watches it, the fire whis- 
pers, ** Love ; love " : 

The deep green forest that I did consume, 
He told me that a lovely thing was love. . . . 
The forest thinks that tears would die away, 
If all had love, as ev'ry nest hath eggs, 
And ev'ry head of maize its feathery cap. 

Spinning her own shroud, the girl talks to 
it tenderly : 

But when thou speakest to me in my grave, 

O shroud, O little shroud, 
Tell me not of my home^ 
Nor of my casement, swinging in the wind, 
Nor of the moon, that loves 

To steal in through that casement. 

Rather let it say things that will make her 
long to sleep : 

How that the moon for sweetheart hath the cloud, 

And that my mother mourned me scarce an hour. 

And that my bridegroom came not 

To lay his fur-cap down upon ray grave, 

lliat so the soul might think it was her nest. 

Speak thus, my shroud. . . . 

The soldier, with his battles and his mar- 
tial grave ; the Heideek, the traditional pa- 
triot, sad and reckless and gay all at once ; 
the veiled matron; the girls who take an 
oath of sisterhood of the cross ; the dead 
and the living, the moon, flowers, day, night. 
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the spindle, the knife, the sensitive, swift 
horses, are images which populate these 
chants. With one more strophe we must 
end this brief review, which can only call 
attention to the rare value of this volume of 
Roumanian folk-songs : 

Thou dost sit down upon my threshold ; 

And since the threshuld is very narrow, 

I sit me down upon the grass by the threshold. 

And our spindles fly together ; 

And we du not know which of the two flies faster. 

Thine or mine. 

We watch the road, 

£ven as though something expected were coming down the 
n»ad. 

And we see a little horse pass by, that has broken loose. 

Little horse, where goest thou ? 

if thou dost seek the plain, take the path that leadeth down- 
ward, p 

And thou wilt find the plain. 

If thou dost seek the well. 

Pass beneath the poplars there, where the ravens buUd their 
nests. 

And tliou wilt find the well. 

Kut if thou seekest happiness, go over all the earth 

And thou shalt not find it. . . . 

And the little horse will yet go on, over all the earth, 

But I shall stay in the grass beside my threshold 

And watch him pass. 



JAPANESE LETTERS* 

THE suspicion naturally arises in the mind 
of the reader of this volume of letters 
passing between a representative of Young 
Japan, traveling in Europe, and a friend of 
the old ways, who remains at home, that Com- 
mander Berkeley is altogether their author. 
But he positively assures us that they are 
actual letters, from which private and do- 
mestic matters have been omitted. As the 
opinions of two cultivated Japanese, then, on 
European civilization and its fitness for their 
own country, the volume will richly repay 
careful perusal, especially by those who would 
carry to Japan the best elements in our civ- 
ilization. 

The young Tokiwara believes that Japan 
has far more to gain and to learn from Eng- 
land, in industrial ways, than from any other 
nation : " Our insular position and the quick- 
ness and aptitude of our population may one 
day make us, as a maritime and commercial 
power, the England of the East." But Ya- 
shiri sets against the material conditions 
which make this view plausible the striking 
difference in character: 

The English are eminently a business nation, with 
a keen eye and correct judgment in commercial 
matters. We may become a business nation, but 
our natural tendency is artistic. The striking 
quality of the English people is, in my eyes, their 
power of self restraint, their reluctance to under- 
take more than they feel they can carry out. We, 
on the other hand, could not have accomplished 
what we have save in the absence of this quality. 
The national temperament is impulsive. 

Tokiwara defines as the dominant note in 
his mind concerning London "the impression 
which at once resumes and effaces the mul- 
titude of lesser ones — life, intense vitality, 
both of mind and body — intensity and per- 
manence of endeavor." Beauty is largely 
absent from this bustling world, however, 
and the pride of ownership of beautiful things 
holds the place which the amiable Japanese 
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accord to pure aesthetic pleasure. Tokiwara 
notes in England the spectacular nature of 
royalty ; the lack of independence in the spir- 
itual power; the prudishness of society; and 
the general tendency in European Christian- 
ity to polytheism. His friend at home en- 
larges upon the evils of the modern indus- 
trial system and the increasing feud of rich 
and poor, but he trusts that the Japanese 
character will save Japan from the repetition 
of these troubles in their worst form. The 
volume ends abruptly with a letter by Toki- 
wara on the efforts the Japanese are making 
" in search of a religion and a basis of moral- 
ity" — efforts easily ridiculed, but in the 
highest degree honorable to them. These 
letters throw a searching, philosophic light 
upon an endeavor unique in history — the 
conscious appropriation of Western civiliza- 
tion by an Oriental nation. The effort should 
be immeasurably interesting to the West, as 
it is most vital to Japan itself. If conserva- 
tism and radicalism there take predominantly 
such a complexion as in these calm and saga- 
cious epistles, the problem will be wisely 
worked out, we may be sure. 



THE DELUGE • 

THIS grand romance of the history of 
Poland, Sweden, and Russia — even more 
important in theme and more imposing in 
development than the author's famous IVi'/A 
Fire and Sword — reinforces every impres- 
sion already made by the writings of Henryk 
Sienkiewicz. It is a work of one of the direct 
anointed line of the kings of story-telling, of 
which the father and founder was Homer, 
"sovereign poet," and whose recent repre- 
sentative was the elder Dumas. Dumas est 
mort — vive Sienkiewicz ! I n th es e h i stor ic 
novels the jaded reader of the realistic, the 
naturalistic, and the psychological fiction of 
the times, is refreshed by a return to primal 
manhood, to virtues and passions which are 
not constantly analyzing themselves, to mo- 
rality and religion that do not exclude courage 
and prowess, and to love that combines, in 
human proportions, body and spirit. 

The story of The Deluge is made of adven- 
ture, fighting, patriotism, honor, affection, and 
nobility. It is the romance of a nation and 
of men. The period included in the action 
extends from 1654 to 1658 ; of the history of 
these years and their great influence upon 
the Slav race, Mr. Jeremiah Curtin gives a 
condensed account, compact and firm as 
masonry : 

The wars described in The Deluge are the most 
complicated and significant in the whole career 
of the Commonwealth, for the political motives 
which came into play during those wars had their 
origin in earlv and leading historical causes. . . . 
The two fundamental events of Polish history are 
the settlement of the Teutonic Knights in Prussia, 
through the action of the Poles themselves ; and 
the union of Poland with Lithuania and Russia 
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by the marriage of Yadoiga, the Polish princess, 
to Yagyello, Grand Prince of Lithuania. 

Rapidly following the course of Polish his- 
tory from the establishment of the order of 
armed monks, by aid of the Bishop of Modena 
— who was, in the first half of the thirteenth 
century, papal legate to Poland — Mr. Curtin 
records the acts of this Brotherhood of Teu- 
tonic knights, the union of Russia and Lith- 
uania with Poland in the year 1386, and the 
oath of allegiance to the Czar invoked by 
Hmelnitski at Pereyaslav in 1654, with the 
resultant war between the Commonwealth, 
and Northern and Southern Russia. The 
fine synthesis of Mr. Curtin's work is impres- 
sive in its grasp and command of the events 
which form the historic epoch. Readers of 
fVM Fire and Sword will be glad to recog- 
nize in the present volumes some personages 
already known to them. The thread of love- 
story which brightens the tremendous weft 
of war and politics, unites the noble and 
beautiful Olenka with Kmita, the epic hero 
who fights and rejoices on his way through 
the chances of the times. Dramatic and 
powerful as is the novel, the author reserves 
for the last chapter a true climax of action 
and sentiment. The superb scope, the un- 
flagging energy, the generous invention of 
the novels of Henryk Sienkiewicz, mark a 
giant among romancers. Mr. Curtin*s intelli- 
gence and literary skill are entirely worthy 
of the original. 

INDIKA* 

BISHOP HURST has not been happy in 
the choice of a title, for the contents of 
his volume are vastly better than the label 
for which he has borrowed a brief name- 
word from a Greek author. There are many 
books on India, but we strongly incline to 
believe that this is now the book for Ameri- 
cans. It is full of exactly the sort of informa- 
tion which we, in the United States of Amer- 
ica, want to have. The style is excellent, and 
there is a wealth of wit, learning, and observa- 
tion in the book. On every page are indica- 
tions that a broad-minded student has given 
time and thought freely to the study of the 
manifold problems of a many-sided continent. 
So we prefer to designate the mighty penin- 
sula between the mountainous abodes of eter- 
nal snow and the tropical Indian Ocean. 
India is less one country than an agglomera- 
tion of many lands and nations. 

In his vocabulary, his style, and his power 
of convincing presentation, Dr. Hurst here 
shows a great advance upon his first literary 
effort. His History of Rationalism was hasty 
and ill-digested. One can hardly believe that 
the two books are by the same author ; the 
two differ as widely as crab apples and Spitz- 
enbergs. This is a portly octavo of nearly 
eight hundred pages, finely illustrated, and 
furnished with colored maps and diagrams. 



which make the study of statistics a delight 
to the eye. It would be hard to tell what has 
been omitted that was worth telling. Yet 
the work does not impress us as an encyclo- 
pedia, such as a German would write and call 
a book of travel. In reading hundreds of 
pages, we have enjoyed the juicy paragraphs 
as if they were mangoes fully ripe, or as if 
the dish were rice — as only Orientals know 
how to cook it — well flavored with curry and 
chutney. 

After the several introductory chapters of 
travel and survey. Bishop Hurst summarizes, 
in one brilliant essay, the history of the 
Aryan, Brahman, Buddhist, Greek, Scythian, 
Mogul, and European epochs. He then pro- 
ceeds to describe this endlessly interesting 
country in terms of modern science. Nature 
is pictured in words and in many wood-en. 
gravings. Man is not forgotten — his dwell- 
ings, customs, thoughts, hopes, and faiths. 
Many chapters tell of travel and personal 
observation. Every city and district worth 
visiting were scrutinized. The pages on 
" humors of language " and " the agonies of 
English style " show that the scholarly au- 
thor has great capacity for fun as well as for 
fact and fancy. The old religions and the 
newer movements of thought are analyzed 
and described, the new native literature and 
the book world explored, the dark shadows 
of famine measured, and British villainy in 
the opium traffic exposed. In the chapter 
on " What England has done for India," 
Bishop Hurst pays a deserved tribute of 
praise to the English conquerors and rulers 
of India in recognition of their genius in 
government and their practical Christianity. 
Eight well-packed chapters give a summary 
of facts and statistics such as will satisfy 
those who like to read census reports and 
love columns of undressed figures. Alto- 
gether this is a notable publication. 



* Indika : the Country and People of India and Ceylon. 
By John F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D. Harper & Brothers. 
PobUshed by subscription. 



PITT* 

LORD ROSEBERY has been frequently 
-* named as the probable successor of 
Mr. Gladstone in the leadership of the Lib- 
eral party in England. This brief biography 
of Pitt, in the series of "Twelve English 
Statesmen," wil go far to show the world 
that Mr. Gladstone's mantle, in such a case, 
would fall upon no unworthy shoulders. It 
is, we believe. Lord Rosebery's first volume; 
but as a literary work it would do credit to 
any historian or biographer now living. In 
knowledge, fairness, and good judgment, it 
will rank with such altogether excellent vol- 
umes as Mr. Morley's on Walpole, and Mr. 
Thursfield's on Peel. 

Pitt was born to the Parliamentary purple : 

The details of his childhood . . . alone explain 
that political precocity and that long parliament- 
ary ascendancy which still puzzle posterity. For 
he went into the House of Commons as an heir 
enters hig home; he breathed in it his native 



atmosphere — he had, indeed, breathed no other ; 
in the nursery, in the schoolroom, at the univer- 
sity, he lived in its temperature ; it had been, so 
to speak, made over to him as a bequest by its 
unquestioned master. Throughout his life, from 
the cradle to the grave, he may be said to have 
known no wider existence. The objects and 
amusements, that other men seek in a thousand 
ways, were for him all concentrated there. It 
was his mistress, his stud, his dice-box, his game- 
preserve; it was hb ambition, his library, his 
creed. For it, and it alone, had the consummate 
Chatham trained him from his birth. No young 
Hannibal was ever more solemnly devoted to hb 
country than Pitt to Parliament. And the aus- 
terity of hb political consecration lends addi- 
tional interest to the records of his childhood ; 
for they furnish almost the only gleams of ease 
and nature that play on hb life. 

Lord Rosebery emphasizes Pitt's zeal for 
reform while the advocacy of reform was 
possible ; for hurricane times were to come, 
when no one could think of repairing his 
house. His greatest speech was in favor of 
the abolition of the Slave Trade, and his 
bill for the relief of the working classes an- 
ticipated the social legislation of our day. 
Pitt was a great peace minister. As a war 
minister, 

It may be said that he has been much under- 
rated without asserting that he was a bom organ- 
izer of victory. He had dauntless spirit ; he had 
unfailinp^ energy ; he evoked dormant resource ; 
he inspired confidence ; but hb true gifts were 
for peace. The signal qualities whicn he had 
shown in administration did not help him on thb 
new stage. Unsupported and overweighted as 
he was, he could not in any case have succeeded. 
Nor in all probability c«md the greatest of war 
minbters — not Chatham, not Bbmarck. It 
must be repeated again and again that, locked in 
a death struggle with the French Revolution, he 
was struggling with something superhuman, im- 
measurable, incalculable. 

Of Pitt's Irish policy Lord Rosebery gives 
an account distinguished by its moderation. 
"It is Pitt's sinister destiny to be judged by 
the petty fragment of a large policy which 
he did not live to carry out: a policy un- 
happy in execution and result, but which 
was, it may be fairly maintained, as generous 
and comprehensive in conception as it was 
patriotic in motive." Pitt as an orator is 
likened to the head of the Liberal party of 
today : 

Hb eloquence must have greatly resembled 
that with which Mr. Gladstone has fascinated 
two generations, not merely in pellucid and 
sparkling statement, but in those rolling and 
interminable sentences, which come thundering 
in mighty succession like the Atlantic waves on 
the Bbcayan coast — sentences which other men 
have ''neither the understanding to form, nor 
the vigor to utter.* * It seems, however, to have 
lacked the variety and the melody ; the moaula- 
tion of mood, expression, and tone, which lend 
such enchantment to the longest efforts on the 
least attractive subjects of hb great successor. 

Lord Rosebery appears to have studied his 
Macaulay well ; we are reminded of that 
brilliant historian in more than one such 
phrase as this concerning General Mack: 
" A strategist of unalloyed incompetency, and 
unvaried failure." But he seldom, if ever, 
sacrifices justice to brilliancy. 



*Pitt. By Lord Roeebery. Macmillan & Co. 60c 



— Editor : ** Humph I Poetry b a drug or@ie 
market I * ' Aspiring Wit : " Glad to hear so. I 
I hope you pay drug-store prices for it." 
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POETBT. 



Epictetus. 

As some foi^gotten child at midnight creeps 
Amid the aisles of dark cathedral lialls, 
And trembling feels along the sculptured walls 

Until the gloom overmasters and he sleeps ; 

And when the morning sunshine leaps 
Through jeweled panes, and daylight calls 
The lonely sleeper, lo ! he lies where falls 

The shadow of the cross the chancel keeps ; 

So thy great soul in darkness passed 

Adown this minster-life ; groped on through loss 
And pain, the night of slavery and care, 
Until victorious sleep outmatched at last. 

Thy stiffened arms reached almost to a cross ; 
God gave thee radiant morning otherwhere. 

Jambs Arnold Blaisdbll. 



Prelude 

TO A NBW AND BNLARGBD BDITION OF POBMS. 

The mighty poets from their flowing store 
Dispense like casual alms the careless ore ; 
Through throngs of men their lonely way they go, 
Let fall their costly thoughts, nor seem to know. 
I cannot scatter thus, with hand profuse : 
Look for no showering largess from my Muse ! 
A fitful presence, seldon^arrylng long, 
Capriciously she touches me to song — 
Then leaves me to lament her flight in vain, 
And wonder will she ever come again. 

WiLUAM Watson. 



THE BEST BOOKS OF 1891. 



In accordance with our custom for the last 
three years, we offer for the convenience of our 
readers a list of the best literature produced in 
1 891 which has been reviewed in our columns. 
No attempt has been made to arrange the titles 
alphabetically or in the order of merit; the list 
takes in some books published in 1890, and does 
not include some meritorious works of 189 1 still 
to be noticed. The annual index issued with 
this number will guide the inquirer to the esti- 
mate we have placed upon any book named 
below. 



Art, Archaeology, and Folk-Lore. 

J. Curtin 



Myths and Folk-Tales of Russians. 
Art Dictionary. Adeline 
The Gods in Greece. L. Dyer 
Schliemann's Excavations. C. Schuchhardt . 
The Fine Arts. G. B. Brown 
Philosophy of the Beautiful. Professor Knight 
The Soft Porcelain of Sftvres. E. Gamier . 
Art and Criticism. T. Child .... 
Buried Cities and Bible Countries. G. St. Clair 



. Lit. 
Ap. 
. Macm. 
, Macm. 
, Scrib. 
. Scrib. 
Nimmo. 
. Harp. 
Whit, 



Biography and Autobiography. 

Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt. H. S. Holland . . Scrib. 
Robert Browning. Mrs. S. Orr . . . . H. M. 
Laurence Oliphant. M. O. W. Oliphant . Harp. 

The Rt Hon. W. E. Gladstone. G. W. E. Rus- 

»eU Harp. 

Sir Thomas More. T. E. Bridgett . Cath. Pub. Co. 
Samuel G. Howe. F. B. Sanborn . . F.^IV. 

Peel. J. R. Thursficld Macm. 

Joseph Hardy Neesima A. S. Hardy . . . H. M. 



Niccol6 MachUvellL P. Villari .... Scrib. 

Austin Phelps. E. S. Phelps .... Scrib. 

My Threescore Years and Ten. T. Ball Rob. 

Reminiscences of Captain Gronow .... Scrib. 
Story of a Musical Life. G. F. Root . . . Church. 

Theodoric. T. Hodgkin Put. 

Famous English Statesmen. S. K. Bolton . . Crow. 
A Score of Famous Composers. N. H. Dole . Crow. 
Dante's Eleven Letters. Trans. C. S. Latham . H. M. 
Recollections of President Lincoln. L. E. Chit- 
tenden Harp. 



Life of an Artist. J. Breton Ap. 

Cardinal Newman. R. H. Hutton . H. M. 

Chester Harding. Ed. M. E. White . . H. M. 

Richard Henry Dana. C. F. Adams . H. M. 

John Ericsson. W. C. Church .... Scrib. 
Richard Monckton Milnes. T. W. Reid . . Cau. 
Svc Francis Drake. J. Corbett .... Macm. 
Tycho Brahe. J. L. E. Dreyer .... Macm. 
Arthur Schopenhauer. W. Wallace . LovcU. 

CapUins of Industry. J. Parton . , H. M. 

Petrarch. M. A. Ward Rob. 

Francis Wayland. J. O. Murray . . . H. M. 

John Murray. S. Smiles Scrib. 

Thackeray. H. Merivale & F. T. Martials . A. Lovell. 
Frederick Douglass. F. M. Holland F.^W. 

James Freeman Clarke. E. E. Hale . . . H. M. 
John Wesley. J. H. Overton . H. M. 

The Rt. Hon. A. M. Kavanagh. S. L. Steele . Macm. 

Economic, Political, and Social Science. 

Political Americanisms. C. L. Norton . . Longm. 

Socialism New and Old. W. Graham . . . Ap. 
Introduction to History of Science of Politics. F. 

Pollock Macm. 

The Reader's Guide. Ed. R.R.BowkerandG.Iles, PtU. 
Political Science. J. W. Burgess . . . , 
The Eight-Hours Day. S. Webb & H. Cox 
The Corporation Problem. W. W. Cook 
ContempOTary Sodalbm. J. Rae .... 
Elements of Politics. H. Sidgwick 
The Veto Power. E. C. Mason .... 
Introduction to the Study of Federal Government. 

A. B. Hart 

The English Constitution. E. Boutmy . 

II Principe. Machiavelli. Ed. L. A. Burd . 

English Social Movements. R. A. Woods . 

Fabian Essays LovcU. 

Plea for Liberty. Ed. T. Mackay .... Ap. 
Woman's Work in America. Ed- A. N. Meyer . Holt. 
History of Human Marriage. £. Westermarck . Macm. 
Labour and Life of the People, II. C. Booth . Put. 
Philosophy of Right. D. Lioy . . K. P.^ Co. 
Scope and Method of Political Economy. J. N. 

Keynes Macm. 

Dictionary of Political Economy. R. H. I. Pal- 

grave Macm. 

Economics of Prohibition. J. C. Femald F.^W. 

Essays and Sketches. — History of 
Literature. 

The Women of the French Salons. A. G. Mason, Ctnt. Co. 
Arcadian Days. W. H. Downes . . E.^L. 

Studies in the Arthurian Legend. J. Rhys . . Macm. 

English Prose. J. Earle Put. 

Browning as a Philosophical and Religious Teacher. 

H. Jones Macm. 

Friendship the Master Passion. H. C. Trumbull, Wattles. 
Education and Heredity. J. M. Guyau Scrib. 

Spiritual Sense of Dante's Divina Commedia. 

W. T. Harris Ap. 



Ginn. 

Lovell. 

Put. 

Scrib. 
Macm. 

Ginn. 

Ginn. 
Macm. 
Macm. 

Scrib. 



Far West Sketches. J. B. Fremont . Loth. 

Outings at Odd Times. C. C. Abbott . . . Ap. 
My Study Fire. H. W. Mabie . , D. M. 

Over the Teacups. O. W. Holmes . . , H. M. 
Four French Women. A. Dobson , . . D. M. 
Essays and Addresses. J. Martineau Longm. 

Studies in Literature. J. Morley .... Macm, 
Hindu Literature. E. A. Reed Griggs. 

Essays in Little. A. Lang Scrib. 

Japanese Girls and Women. A. M. Bacon . , H. M. 
Monographs and Essays. W. F. Allen . Ellis. 

Black America. W. L. Qowes .... Cass. 
Essays on French Novelists. G. Saintsbury . . Scrih. 
Essays in English Literature. G. Saintsbury . Scrib. 
Beginnings of Literary Culture in the Ohio Valley. 

W. H. Venable Clarhe. 

The Coming Terror. R. Buchanan . . U. S. B. 
Principles of Success in Literature. G. H. Lewes . Drtw. 



. Ryan 



Duncan 



. Smi 



Points of View. A. Repplier 
English Composition. B. Wendell 
Abraham Lincoln. C Schura 
The Story of My House. EUwagen 
History of Historical Writing in America. 

Jameson 

Historical Essays. H. Adams 

The Abbess of Port Royal M. E. Mackaye 

Fiction. 
The LitUe Minister. J. M. Barrie 
Ciphers. E. O. Kirk 
A Pagan of the AUeghanies. M. E, 
Beggars All. L. Dougall 
The Scapegoat. H. Caine 
A Sister to Esau. A. E. Ban- 
Darkness and Dawn. F. W. Farrar 
An American Giri in London. S. J. 
lermola. J. I. Kraszewski 
Jerry. S. B. Elliott 
A Window in Thrums. J. M. Barrie 
Stories of Old New Spain. T. A. Jan 
GaUegher. R. H. DavU 
Zadoc Pine. H. C. Bunner . 
Otto the Knight. O. Thanet . 
Fourteen to One. E. S. P. Ward . 
A Book o' Nine Tales. A. Bates . 
Baalam and his Master. J. C. Harris 
A Question of Love. T. Combe . 
Felicia. F. N. D. Murfree . 
Flute and Violin. J. L. Allen 
A Violin Obligato. M. Crosby 
There and Back. G. MacDonald . 
Colonel Carter of Cartersville. F. H. 
Stories of the Land of Evangeline. G. D. 
The Manmion of Unrighteousness. H. H 
The Delight-Makers. A. F. Bandelier 
New England Stories. S. O. Jewett 
Chevalier of Pensieri-Vani. S. Page 
Wormwood. M. Corelli . 
The Demoniac W. Besant . 
A Quaker Home. G. F. Tucker . 
Maroussia. P. J. Suhl . 
Honda, the Samurai. W. E. Griffis 
A Successful Man. Mrs. Van R. Cruger 
The Wages of Sin. L. Malet 
Fantasy. M. Serao 
Diana's Livery. E. W. McGlasson 
Murvale Eastman. Tourg^ . 
A Sappho of Green Springs. B. Harte 
The Fidalgos of Casa Mourisca. R. L. 
Mademoiselle Ixe. " L. Falconer " 
A Child's Romance. P. Loti 
A New England Nun. M. E. WUkins 
Dofia Lux. Sefior Valera 
With the Admiral of the Ocean Sea. C. 
Mea Culpa. H. Hariand 
Iduna. G. A.Hibbard . 
Consequences. E. Castle 
A Group of Noble Dames. T. Hardy 
On Newfound River. T. N. Page 
The Heir Presumptive, and the Heir 

Mrs. Oliphant .... 
A Matter of SkiU. B. Whitby 
A Puritan Pagan. J. Gordon 
Donald Ross. W. BUck 
An Old Maid's Love. M. Maartens 
Romain Kalbris. H. Malot . 
Color Studies and a Mexican Campaign 

Janvier 

House of Martha. F. R. Stockton 
Witch of Prague. M. Crawford . 
The Faith Doctor. E. Eggleston . 
The White Company. A. C. Doyle 
Auld Licht Idylls. J. M. Barrie . 
Blanche, Lady Falaise. J. H. Shorthouse 
Huckleberries. R. T. Cooke . 
Cecilia de No«$l .... 
One Reason Why. B. Whitby 
Adventures of a Fair Rebel. M. Crim 
The Lady of Fort St. John. F. Parkman 
Evelyn's Career .... 
An Imperative Duty. W. D. Howells 
The Grandmother. B. Nemec 
In the " Stranger People's " Country. 

dock 

The Romance of a Cp[telj.ti Mrs. 
The Blue Pavilions. "Q" . 
Three Tales. W. D. O'Connor 



J. F. 



H.M. 

Scrib, 

H.M. 

Ap, 



. H.M. 
. Scrib, 
L,^S, 



LctfcU. 
H.M. 
Ratsd, 

LovtU, 

D.M. 

Longm. 

Ap, 

D.M. 

HoU, 

Cass. 

Ap. 
Scrib, 
Scrib. 
H.M. 
H.M. 

Rob. 
H.M. 

Rob. 
H.M. 
Harp. 

Rob. 
Loth. 
H.M. 
Loth. 



1th 

McLeod, 

Boyesen, U. S. B, 

, D. M. 

. Harp. 

Cupplcs, 

U, S. B. 

, LoveU. 

. Reed. 

, D.M, 

Cong. Pub. Soc. 

. . Lip, 

U. S. B. 

U, S. B. 

. Harp, 

, Fords. 

, H.M. 

[^abney . Loth, 

Cass, 

, GotU. 

, Harp. 

. . Ap. 

'. Mackie, McCl. 

U. S. B, 

, Harp, 

. . Ap, 

. Harp. 

, Scrib. 

Apparent. 



U, 



T. A. 



S.B, 
Ap. 

Ap. 

, Harp. 

U. S. B. 

Harp. 



, Scrib, 
. H.M. 
, Macm. 

Ap, 
U. S. B, 
, Cass, 
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, H.M, 
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Ap. 
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. Harp, 
. Harp, 
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History. 

Royal Edinbui^gh. M. O. W. OliphaDt . Macm. 

England in the Eighteenth Centmry. W. E. H. 

Lecky Ap. 

Anglo-Saxon Freedom. J. K. Hosmer . . Scrib. 

Story of Scotland. J. Mackintosh .... Put. 
Switzerland. L. Hug and R. Stead Put. 

The United States under Madison. H. Adams . Scrib. 
War in the Crimea. £. Hamley .... Scrib, 
History of England under Victoria. J. F. Bright, Longm. 
The Indian Mutiny of 1857. G. B. Malleson, S. ^ W. 
Founding of the German Empire. H. Von Sybel, Crow. 
Two Lost Centuries of Britain. W. H. Babcock . Lip. 
The Colonies. K. G. Thwaites Longm. 

New York. T. Roosevelt .... Longm. 

Vikings in Western Christendom. C. F. Keary . Pnt. 
The Modem R^me. H. A. Taine . Holt. 

The Oxford Movement. R. W. Church . . Macm. 

Canada. G. Smith Macm. 

The American Revolution. J. Fiske . H.M. 

The Old Navy and the New. D. Ammen . Lip. 

The Greek Worid under Roman Sway. J. P. 

Mahaffy Macm. 

The History of Sicily. E. A. Freeman . Macm. 

The Story of Portugal. H. M. Stephens . Put. 

The Young Emperor William II of Germany. H. 

Frederic Pni. 

Nova Scotia Qergymen. A. W. Eaton . Whit, 

The History of Modem Civilization. J. Verschoyle, A p. 
Christopher Columbus. J. Winsor . .H.M 

Siberia and the Exile System. G. Kennan . Cent. Co. 

The Caliphate. W. Muir Revcll. 

The Little Manx Nation. H. Caine U.S. B. 

The Afghan Wars. A. Forbes .... Scrib. 

Natural Science. 

Electricity in Daily Life. C. F. Brackett . . Scrib. 
Moths and Butterflies. J. P. Ballard . . . Put. 
Trees of North-Eastera America. C. S. Newhall, Pnt. 
Through Magic Glasses. A. B. Buckley . Ap. 
Short Cuts and By.Paths. H. Lunt . . Loth. 
Electricity and Magnetism. A. Guillemin . . Macm. 
Our Common Birds. J. B. Grant .... Scrib. 
Ornithology of the U. S. and Canada. M. Cham- 
berlain Lit, 

Sharp Eyes. W. H. Gibson . . . . H. &» B. 



Philosophy and Ethics. 

F. A. Shoup . 



Mechanism and Personality. 

Justice. H. Spencer 

The Principles of Psychology. W. James 

Essays in Philosophy. W. Knight 

Conduct as a Fine Art. Gilman and Jackson 

Ethics for Young People. C. C. Everett 

Poetry, Music, and the Drama. 

A Handful of Lavender. L. W. Reese . 
Preludes and Studies. W. J. Henderson 
Younger American Poets. Ed D. Sladen 
English Versification. J. C. Parsons 
Departmental Ditties. R. Kipling 
The Lion's Cub. R. H. Stoddard ... 
Ballads. R. L. Stevenson .... 
Rose Brake. D. Dandridge ..... 
Rhymes of Childhood. J. W. Riley . 
Pine, Rose and Fleur de Lis. S. F. Harrison 
A Psalm of Deaths. S. W. Mitchell . 
Poems, Ballads and Bucolics. H. D. Rawnsley . 
The Sisters' Tragedy. T. B. Aldrich . 
Dramatic Sketches and Poems. L. J. Block 
Original Charades. L. B. R. Briggs 
The Heart of the Golden Roan. O. C. Auringer, 
From the Garden of Hellas. L. C. Perry . U. S. B. 
Homer in Chios. D. J. Snider . . Sigma Pub. Co. 

Put. 

H.M. 
Lit. 
Rob. 
Rob. 

Stock. 

H. M. 

Scrib 



Ginn. 
Ap. 

Holt. 
H.M. 
H. M. 

Ginn. 



. H. M. 

Longm. 

Cass. 

Silv. 

U. S. B. 

. Scrib. 

. Scrib. 

Put. 

B.M. 

Hart. 

, H.M. 

. Macm. 

. H.M. 

Lip. 

Scrib. 

, Lotk. 



Days and Dreams. M. Cawein 
The Ride to the Lady. H. G. Cone 
Lyrics and Legends. N. Perry 
Ailes d'Alouette. F. W. Bourdillon 
The Poet and His Self. A. Bates . 
The Fountain of Youth. E. L. Hamilton 
The Odyssey of Homer. Trans. G. H. Palmer 
The High-Top Sweeting. E. Aker 

Religion and Theology. 

The First Three Gospels. J. E. Carpenter, Am. Unit. Asso. 
Word Studies in New TesUment. M. R. Vincent, Scrib. 
The Light of the World. P.Brooks . Arms. 

BeUef in God. J. G. Schurman .... Scrib. 



Judaism and Christianity. C. H. Toy . . . Lit. 
Influence of Greek Ideas upon Christian Church. 

E. Hatch S.^W. 

Isaiah. G. A. Smith Arms. 

Ecdesiastes. S. Cox Arms. 

Positive Religion- J. H. Allen .... Rob. 
The Book of Psalms. J. De Witt .... Rand. 
Dangers of the Apostolic Age. J. Moorhouse IVhit. 

Epic of the Inner Life. J. F. Genung . . . H. M. 
Religious Thought in the West. B. F. Westcott . Macm. 
Book of Proverbs. R. F. Horton .... Arms. 
Who Wrote the Bible? W. Gladden . . .H.M. 
A Study of the Sects^ W. H. Lyon . S. S. Soc. 

Philomythus. E. A. Abbott Macm. 

Gospel-Criticism. O. Cone Put. 

Intimations of Eternal Life. C. C. Leighton, L. ^ S. 

Sermons. F. H. Hedge Rob. 

The Origin and Religious Contents of the Psalter. 

T. K. Cheyne H^Ait. 

Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament 

S. D. Driver Scrib. 

The Sabbath in Puritan New England. A. M. 

Earle Scrib. 

The Incarnation of the Son of God. C. Gore . Scrib. 
The New Theology. J. Bascom .... Put. 

Travel and Adventure. 

Home Life on an Ostrich Farm. A. Martin . Ap. 

Jinrikisha Days. E. R. Sddmore .... Harp. 
A Girl in the Karpathians. M. M. Dowie . . Cass. 
The Story of the Filibusters. J. F. Roche . . Macm. 
The British Seas. W. C. Russell .... Macm. 

Japonica. E. Amold Scrib. 

A Year in Portugal. G. B. Loring . Put. 

The Spanish American Republics. T. Child . . Harp. 
Seas and Lands. E. Amold .... Longm. 

The Land of the Lamas. W. W. RockhiU . Cent. Co. 

Our Italy. C. D. Wamer Harp. 

The Warwickshire Avon. A. T. Quiller-Couch . Harp. 
Atlantis Arisen. F. F. Victor .... Lip. 

Books for Young People. 

The Electrical Boy. J. Trowbridge . . Rob. 

Among the Camps. E. S. Ellis .... Cass. 
In the High Valley. S. Coolidge .... Hob. 
Betty, a Butterfly. A. G. Plympton . Rob. 

Thrown upon Her Own Resources. J. June . Crow. 
Lady Jane. C. V. Jamison .... Cent. Co. 
Jolly Good Times at HackmaUck. M. P. Smith . Rob. 

We All. O. Thanet Ap. 

The Boy Travellers in Northern Europe. T. W. 

Knox Harp. 

Little Smoke. W. O. Stoddard . . . . Ap. 

Prince Diisty. K. Munroe Put. 

A Village Genius. M. Branston .... IVkit. 
Old Rough the Miser. L. F. Wesselhoef t . Rob. 

The Burning of Rome. A. J. Church . . Macm. 

Olympos. T. Ely Put. 

The Knighting of the Twins. C. Fitch . . Rob. 

The Abandoned Claim. F. H. Longhead . .H.M. 
Cyclopedia of Games. J. D. Champlin and A. E. 

Bostwick Holt. 

Sweet William. M. Bouvet McCl. 

Little Jarvis. M. E. Seawell Ap. 

King Tom and the Runaways. L. Pendleton Ap. 

Blue Poetry Book. A. Lang .... Longm. 
Lyra Hcroica. W. E. Henley .... Scrib. 
Hildegarde's Holiday. L. E. Richards . £.&» L. 

Marjorie and Her Papa. R. H. Fletcher . Cent. Co. 
Celtic Fairy Tales. J. Jacobs .... Put. 

Fairy-Lure. C. N. Horwitx Loth. 

A'Southem Cross Fairy Tale. K. M. Clark, E.^L. 
The Biography of a Locomotive. H. Frith . . Cass. 

Syd Belton. G. M. Fenn Ap. 

The Last of the Giant Killers. J. C. Atkinson . Macm. 

A Modem Aladdin. H. Pyle Harp. 

The Story of Francb Qudde. S. J. Weyman . Cass. 
Stories for Boys. R. H. Davis .... Scrib. 
The Boy Settlers. N. Brooks .... Scrib. 
A New Mexico David. C. F. Lununis . . . Scrib. 
Midshipman Paulding. M. E. Seawell . . Ap. 

The PiloU of Pomona. R. Leighton . . Scrib. 

Held Fast for England. G. A. Henty . . Scrib. 

Miscellaneous. 

Talks with Athenian Youths. Trans Miss Mason. Scrib, 
The American Citizen. C. F. Dole . . . Heath. 
Landscape Gardening. S. Parsons. Put. 



Wendell PhiUips' Speeches and Lectures. T. C. 

Pease L.^S. 

The Compounding of English Words. F. H. Teall, Ireland. 
Correspondence of John Jay. H. P. Johnston Put. 

Heine in English. Trans. C. G. Leland U. S. B. 

Ibsen's Prose Dramas. W. Archer . Scrib. 

Thirty Years of Wjt. M. D. Landon . Cass. 

A Supplement to Allibone's Dictionary. J. F. 

Kirk 

In the Yule-Log Glow. H. S. Morris . . Lip. 

Guide Book to Books. E. B. Sargant and B. 

Whishan Macm. 

The Best Books. W. S. Sonnenschein . Put. 

Reading for the Young. J. F. Sargent . Libr. Bureau. 
Power through Repose. A. P. Call Rob. 

The Study Class. A. B. Macmahan . . McCl. 

Ocean Steam-Ships Scrib. 

Pentoteuch of Printing. W. Blades . . McCl. 



Lip. 



PHILADELPHIA LETTER. 

" A NEW light has dawned on Philadelphia," 
xjL said the Saturday Review^ the other day, 
and Mr. Andrew Lang — for it was none other 
than he who spoke, though he did it anonymously 
— heaped a full measure of praise upon Miss 
Agnes Repplier, whose good humor, wide read- 
ing, and wit, he found exactly to his taste. The 
dawn, however, has run well into morning with 
us here, for we have watched the brightening rays 
of Miss Repplier's literary ascent until we are 
quite awake to her tonic wisdom, and, indeed, 
feel all the exhilaration of a new day in the 
breezes of her raillery and humor. Is not a trib> 
ute from women to a woman the surest evidence 
of such a condition? The Acorn Club, through 
its Vice-President, Mrs. J. Dundas Lippincott, 
" met '* Miss Repplier at a reception given at its 
house on the 28th of December, when every inch 
of that space consecrated to woman, and woman 
alone, was occupied by the thronging fair. If 
the Young Girl is the arbiter of fiction, surely a 
tribute like this from the cleverest women of her 
own city is a crowning honor to a critic. 

This makes it needful to tell something of the 
Acorn Club itself. It is a club in all essentials 
like those organized by men, but having a mem- 
bership limited to five hundred ladies. Its signifi- 
cant motto is Tandeni fit arbor ^ and one of its 
features is a Monday afternoon tea, another 
being the entertainment of distinguished guests 
from elsewhere at receptions, like that just noted. 
It has a handsome and comfortable house, 
equipped for the usual club purposes ; but it ex- 
cludes that pith of masculine clubs, the " draught 
of vintage." The President of the Acorn is Mrs. 
Wayne MacVeagh ; theVice-President has already 
been named. The Treasurer is Mrs. Charles D. 
Clark, and the Secretary, Miss Katharine Paul 
Shippen. 

From a woman*s club to a woman *s magazine 
is only a step. The Ladies^ Home Journaf docs 
Philadelphia the honor of issuing from its bound- 
aries the widest circulated paper of the kind in 
the country. Mr. Edward W. Bok, editor, and 
Mr. Cyrus H. K. Curtis, publisher, are helping 
manfully to solve the problem of woman's work 
by developing woman's wit The February num- 
ber will be called a " Famous Daughters Issue," 
all the stories, articles, or poems coming from 
the daughters of Thackeray, Hawthorne, Dickens» 
Cooper, Gladstone, Greeley, Kingsley, HowelUi 
Mrs. Howe, R. H. Dana, and other notable au- 
thors. It is expected to show conclusively th^ 
talent is hereditary in no small degree in botn 
American and English literary families. Another 
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bright feature of the near future is a staff of six 
famous women as book- reviewers, each noticing 
a characteristic class of books. Those so far 
selected are Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, Miss Sarah 
Orne Jewett, and Mrs. Rose Hawthorne Laihrop. 
The editor has also lately associated with himself 
Mr. S. Decatur Smith, Jr., who, himself a poet, 
will be the Rhadamanthus of the JournoTs 
poetics. 

As thb seems to have become altogether a 
woman's budget, it is appropriate to mention that 
Mrs. Su^n Marr Spalding of this city, whose 
singularly fine sonnets appear in every anthology 
but have never yet crystallized into a book, will 
shortly issue, through Messrs. Roberts Brothers, 
a volume called Wings of Icarus. This is the 
title of a longer poetic flight than mere sonnet- 
singing, and it will doubtless make a relatively 
deeper impression. Much may be expected from 
Mrs. Spalding's muse, however, if her sonnets 
are an index. 

Talking of sonnets, are there any of later years 

nobler than those in Charles Leonard Moore's 

Book of Day Dreams? I am tempted to quote 

one : 

Soon b the echo and the shadow o'er, 
Soon, soon we lie with lid-encumbered eyes, 
And the great fabrics that we reared before 
Crumble to make a dust to hide who dies. 



Gone, and the empty and unstatued air 
Keeps not the mold or gesture of our 1' 
But with investiture ana f;arb as fair 



Folds the next shape that to its circle swims. 

Fools, so to paint our pageant grave with deeds, 

And make division in the elements, 

Earth yields us splendid mansions for our needs, 

And only takes our lives to pay the rents. 

Ah, but our dreams ! Beyond earth's count they rise 

In sage and hourly eternities. 

And yet a book built totally out of this nervous 
material is very little known beyond Mr. Moore's 
own comrades. He lives a quiet, ascetic existence 
here with his books, destined one day, I take it, 
to be touched with the accolade of an intrusive 
repute. 

Of publishing many books there b no end, 
and the Messrs. Lippiucott announce some post- 
holiday volumes of unusual interest. Tfu Diary 
of Geo. Mifflin Z>a/Aw, Vice- President of the United 
States, eminent in Free Masonry and learned in 
diplomacy, is edited by his daughter, Susan Dallas 
of Philadelphia, and gives the notes of Mr. Dallas' 
career at the Russian and English courts. Born 
of Flame is a new novel devoted to theosophy, 
druidical rites, and occultism; the authoress 
weaves her theories into a strong fiction. Dr. 
Horace Howard Furness' learned variorum. Tem- 
pest^ will make its appearance in a few weeks, and 
John Strange Winter's copyright novel, Only Hu- 
man, is in the press. Lippincotfs Magazine has 
secured James Lane Allen's first novel, John 
Gray. It is a tale of Kentucky at the end of the 
last century, and is a powerful as well as pictur- 
esque love story. Harrison S. Morris. 



NEW TOEK NOTES. 



MR. HOWELLS has taken up his residence 
on Stuyvesant Square, one of the few old 
parts of the city which still retain their gentility. 
He has for his neighbors, Rev. Dr. Rainsford, 
the well-known preacher and philanthropist, and 
Hamilton Fish, whose handsome, old-fashioned 
house is a landmark. Mr. Howells could not be 
more pleasantly situated than he is in this city, 
where it is hard to find a comfortable place in 
which to live. His connection with the Cosmo- 
politan is still the subject of comment at the 



literary clubs here; at the Authors' Club, the 
other night, the prophecy was even made that it 
would not last more than three months. 
« « » 

The statement made in an article on the Mar- 
ston family, written by Mrs. Louise Chandler 
Moulton and published in one of our local mag- 
azines a few months ago, that the death of each 
member had been predicted some time before it 
took place, has caused several stories of a simi- 
lar character to be sent to Mrs. Moulton by peo- 
ple in various parts of the country. One of these, 
which comes from Dr. Anthony of Providence, 
is so remarkable that Mrs. Moulton contem- 
plates publishing it. I have heard the story, but 
as I have no authority to repeat it here, will only 
say that it tells of a series of extraordinary phe- 
nomena which would be of extreme interest to 
the Psychical Society. 

« • « 

The new book by Miss Louise Imogen Guiney, 
which the Harpers have in press, is neither a 
volume of poems nor a novel, as it has been 
reported, but a historical study treated in narra- 
tive style. Its title, Monsieur Ilenri^ is the 
name by which the subject of the study, Henri 
de la Roche Jacquelein, one of the leaders of 
the Vendean army, was generally known. Miss 
Guiney became interested in him during her visit 
to Paris about two years ago. She made a care- 
ful study of the records of his career, which was 
as interesting as a romance, in the Paris libra- 
ries. She visited his old home, where she found 
many mementos of him, and received much 
assistance in her search for information from his 
descendants, the present Marquis de la Roche 
Jacquelein and the Chabot family. By an odd 
coincidence Mile. Chabot, at the time Miss 
Guiney met her, was just about publishing 
anonymously a book upon the life of ** Monsieur 
Henri." Miss Guiney obtained from this book 
many interesting facts which she has incorpo- 
rated into her own narrative. 
» « « 

Three plays in which the literary quality is 
strongly marked have been announced for pro- 
duction at Daly's Theatre this season. The first 
is "The Cabinet Minister," by Arthur W. Pi- 
nero, who is doing as much really to elevate the 
acting drama as any man now writing. This will 
probably be followed by a three-act comedy from 
the pen of that indefatigable young writer, Justin 
Huntley McCarthy. Mr. Daly will next produce 
his trump card, Tennyson's play, written for 
Miss Mary Anderson and rewritten for Miss Ada 
Rehan. It is interesting to note in this connec- 
tion that the beautiful drama adapted by two 
American writers from Tennyson's " Launcelot 
and Elaine " failed here a few years ago. It is 
probable, however, that even though the Laure- 
ate's new production does not please New York 
theater-goers, Mr. Daly's skill as a manager and 
Miss Rehan's gifts as an actress will give it at 
least a succls d*estime. 

« « * 

The past year has been remarkable in the lit- 
erary history of New York for two things, the 
development of the short story, and the coming 
to the front of young writers of talent. Indeed, 
the development of the short story has been due 
largely to the talent displayed in its construction 
by young men. There is a large amount of ori- 
ginal and clever character delineation in the form 
of sketches, and bits of fiction done by some of 



the young reporters on the Metropolitan press. 
The close relations which their work obliges 
them to sustain with all classes of people, broad- 
ens their minds, makes them quick to seize im- 
pressions, and gives them training for the por- 
trayal of various phases of contemporary life. 
Some of these young men possess the ability and 
experience to make first-class writers, and the 
success of a few during the past few months in 
winning recognition from the magazines is an 
incentive to the others to do the best work of 
which they are capable. Richard Harding Davis 
is the most notable example of the successful 
short-story writer whose training was obtained 
in daily journalism. Mr. Davis speaks with en- 
thusiasm of his three years of reporting; he 
maintains that he gained in this time more expe- 
rience than he could have acquired in any other 
kind of work during the same period. The chief 
merit of his stories, as with nearly all the writers 
of fiction who have been or still are connected 
with the press, is that they are evidently drawn 
from life and are free from all suggestion of the 
lamp. The relation of journalism to literature 
is generally regarded as pernicious, but it de- 
serves credit for teaching young authors to 
gather material from living sources. 
* « « 
Our magazines go on increasing with sur- 
prising rapidity. Following closely The Chari- 
ties Review^ comes The Beacon, of tasteful and 
attractive design, which proclaims itself devoted 
to literature, art, music, religion, and the repro- 
duction of old manuscripts. Certainly it has a 

wide swath. 

« « « 

On the first of February, the Salvationists are 
to start a monthly in the interests of their cause, 
to be called The Conqueror, which will consbt of 
thu-ty-two pages, and cost the modest sum of ten 
cents. The first number will contain a portrait 
of the late Mrs. General Booth. The Salvation- 
ists are just now very active in a literary way. 
Their newspa{>er, The War Cry, is said to have 
a very large circulation in the poor districts of 
this city, and they have just published in London 
a fifth edition of In Darkest England of 500,000 
copies. I have heard, by the way, on unimpeach- 
able authority, that this book, which is credited 
to General Booth, was really written by his friend 
and champion, Mr. W. T. Stead. " General " 
Booth, who has no capacity for authorship, sup- 
plied the material, and Mr. Stead buried himself 
in the country for a few weeks and devoted all 
his time and energy to weaving it into a read- 
able narrative. 

LONDON LETTER. 

MISS Lucy M. J. Garnett's new book. The 
Women of Turkey and Their Folk- Lore, is 
to be published in America, I hear. The EngHsh 
edition has been very favorably received on both 
sides the Atlantic. The two large volumes are 
a thorough study of a most interesting yet almost 
neglected subject, and are, so far, the most com- 
prehensive ever given to the English- reading 
public. Miss Garnett is a slight, fair young lady, 
whose blue-gray eyes exposed her to suspicion as 
a possessor of the Evil Eye in the East, where 
she spent many years. She looks like a girl of 
twenty, but the fact that she has been several 
years engaged upon this important work would 
disprove the idea of such youth, even if her rich 
and varied culture did not. 
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We had all been talking about Mrs. Lynn Lin- 
ton's rancorous description of ** Wild Women," 
in a recent Fortnightly, The article proves of 
itself how futile all such shrieking is. Mrs. Lin- 
ton screamed quite as fiercely a generation ago 
as she does now. ** The Girl of the Period *' has 
become the mother of Mrs. Linton's present 
*' Wild Woman," and Mrs. Linton might just as 
well have held her peace; unless, indeed, it be 
only for her own good that she reviles two gener- 
ations of her .sex. 

Only in one instance is there reason in Mrs. 
Lynn Linton's railing. She scolds the women 
who rush away from home and home duties to 
civilize harems. Miss Garnett, who knows much 
more of harems than either the ** civilizers" or 
their critic, shows that a Turkish harem is not 
an uncivilized place, and disabuses our minds of 
much ignorance and prejudice on the subject. 
She describes the Turkish wife (she declares the 
Turks are rarely polygamous) as rbing early 
in the morning to make a slight toilet, and to 
take coffee and a cigarette before assisting her 
husband to arise, dress, and take his own coffee. 
She sits on a cushion while slaves remove the 
bedding. Then the children come in, unwashed, 
uncombed, in their nightgear, just as ten thou- 
sand other children do in other lands, to be ca- 
ressed by their parents. No breakfast is prepared 
for them, but a few small coins are distributed 
and they troop down to the courtyard gate, near 
which they are almost sure to find a cake vender; 
or they make their way to the nearest shop where 
they can have their choice of sweetmeats, cheese, 
and fruit, as a relish to their bread. After this 
irregular meal, the elder children, boys and girls, 
are tidied up and escorted by a slave to the parish 
school, where rich and poor sit side by side. The 
younger children roam freely about the house, 
under the eye of a slave who answers as nurse- 
maid. The husband finally makes his out- door 
toilet and departs to his office, leaving his wife 
and her servants to their own devices for the rest 
of the day. The wife is perfect mistress of her 
own time, as she is of her own property, and dis- 
poses of both as she pleases. She will probably 
first inspect, with the cook, the provisions brought 
from market. If any pickling or preserving is on 
hand, she will remain in the kitchen to superin- 
tend or assist ; on washing and ironing days she 
and her daughters will do the same. The mis- 
tress, however high her rank, will not fail to rinse 
out with her own hands every article of clothing 
belonging to her husband, for she has a firm 
belief in the potency of "spells" conveyed in 
this manner. 

This description does not indicate that a harem 
is so unlike a home as to require Englishwomen 
to civilize it. Miss Garnett continues to say that 
in some harems European civilization has entered 
to such an extent that the younger and more 
fashionable ladies learn music, languages, and 
fancy work ! There is no regular time for dress- 
ing. A lady may " do her hair" and make her- 
self tidy for luncheon ; or, if she remains in the 
house, she may wear her nightgear and slippers 
all day. Sometimes the mistress has large lunch 
parties, in which there is strict ceremony. In 
one of these ceremonies of rich costumes and 
elegant service the Western woman would make 
a startling appearance indeed upon her loud 
business of " civilizing I " 

It may astonish us to learn what " rights " the 
Turkbh woman possesses. As a daughter, she is 



entitled to inherit her father's property in com- 
mon with her brothers. As a wife, she has un- 
controlled possession and disposal of money be- 
longing to her before her marriage and of that 
accruing to her afterwards. She can dispose of 
it during her lifetime or at her death. She can 
sue and be sued independently of her husband. 

**The seclusion of Moslem women instead of 
l>eing, as is generally assumed, a result of their 
' degraded position,* is, on the contrary, the out- 
come of the great respect and regard entertained 
for them by the men of their own nation. Onh 
by hiding their faces are they shielded from the 
impertinent curiosity of the mixed horde — Chris- 
tian, Moslem, and Jew — in the streets. In some 
parts of the country Christian women veil them- 
selves for precisely the same reason." 

The most interesting chapter of the book is 
upon a strange subject, the cultitre of Osmanli 
women. What authority have Europeans for 
asserting that Islam denies woman a soul ? The 
Koran is most explicit on this subject, and 
promises Paradise to all " resigned and believing 
women." Miss Garnett has two chapters on the 
** souls " of Turkish women and the promises to 
them. Women of the pen should read the curious 
chapter upon Osmanli poetesses, which has been 
the least observed of critics, perhaps because they 
know not what to say. There was Zeyneb who 
wrote in the fifteenth century, and Mihri at the 
beginning of the sixteenth. Both these ladie.s 
elected to remain unmarried and devote them- 
selves to intellectual pursuits, though both were 
sought by poets and scholars, for such there 
were. Miss Garnett gives many quotations from 
the various poetesses she enumerates. From 
one, Sidgi, a n(>m degtierre meaning *' Sincerity," 
who wrote in the seventeenth century, she quotes 
a gazel or mystical ode expressing the eternal 
yearning of the human heart for oneness with 
the Infinite. Sidgi, too, delighted the cultured 
circles of the capital, and died unmarried. A con- 
temporary of Sidgi, Fatima, was translated into 
French and German. In the latter half of the 
eighteenth century Fitnet Hamum sang the pas- 
sionate adoration of nature which is inborn with 
Osmanli women. Mohammed II had a poetess- 
sister who perished by suicide at the beginning 
of what promised to be an exceptionally brilliant 
career. We are disposed to have too small re- 
spect for Turkish women to believe them any 
more capable of suicide than dumb, driven cattle. 
Yet here is one who wrote a touching death-song 
while waiting the effects of poison. Leyla Hanum, 
the last on the list of poetesses, died in 1858. 
She was the sister of a poet and vice-chancellor, 
and the aunt of another poet. Her poems were 
published in a Vienna periodical during her life- 
time. 

Miss Garnett has done her great work with en- 
thusiasm, judgment, knowledge, and power. The 
result is a rich addition to our knowledge and an 
increase of our wisdom, showing us how little we 
knew before of the " Unspeakable Turk," his 
culture which we called "ignerance," and his 
home which we named "harem." The book 
ought to be largely quoted in future discussions 
concerning the "enslavement" and "degrada- 
tion" of Oriental women which has furnished 
countless texts for discourse upon the subjugated 
sex. 

The sudden death of Wolcott Balestier has 
shocked many who knew only his bright promise. 
He came to England as agent for the Lovells. 



His business, to arrange with authors for Ameri- 
can republication, introduced him to a wide circle 
in London and the country. That he was able to 
offer liberal terms did not detract from his popu- 
larity. His genial manners and vivid intelligence 
made him exceedingly popular. 

Mr. Balestier had an American's romantic love 
for Westminster Abbey. We have all heard of 
our country- people who wished they could check 
their luggage straight to that Mecca of Western 
pilgrims. Mr. Balestier did not do this exactly, 
but he was determined to establish himself in 
Dean's Yard, as near the Abbey as he could. 
Thus he proposed, but the house- letters were 
otherwise disposed. When it was known that he 
was an American, they would not let him oflice- 
room. Finally he found a landlord more com- 
plaisant, who agreed to take him in, provided 
that he put nothing upon his door to indicate 
his nation ! So he settled the matter with a tiny 
doorplate bearing only the words, " Lovell & Co." 
Margaret B. Wright. 



MINOR NOTIOES. 



An Utter Failure. 
Mrs. Miriam Coles Harris has contrived to 
write a very disheartening novel, despite the 
charm of her literary style and the magic that 
still clings to her name as the author of RutUdge^ 
one of the most popular books ever written. In 
this latest venture she deals with inconsequent 
women and their wretched marriages. Her hero- 
ine, Rachel, has the hardest time. She marries 
a man whom she had never loved, but she 
"drifted into the current of his devotion and 
was borne down by it." The Italian husband 
makes her wretched ; she idolizes her children, 
but does not know how to bring them up. She 
takes her father into her house and finds he is a 
drunkard. She deserts her home for the benefit 
of her family, yet they do not prosper. Unknown 
to them she devotes herself to charities, and at 
last, hoping to save her son, she goes to Europe. 
There she chances to be in the church porch 
when her daughter enters it to be married. Still 
unknown, Rachel is also present at her son's or- 
dination as a priest ; she dies on the spot from 
joy that she has seen him redeemed from the evil 
of his ways. — D. Appleton & Co. $1.25. 

The Anarchists. 
John Henry Mackay calls this book, which is 
chiefly a deification of the Chicago anarchbts and 
a tirade against every form of law and govern- 
ment, "a picture of civilization at the close of 
the nineteenth century." The Anarchists is pub- 
lished in " Liberty's Library," a series contain- 
ing such books as Natural Law^ " showing that 
all legislation whatsoever is an absurdity, a usur- 
pation, and a crime;" and Revolution^ " the only 
remedy for the oppressed classes of Ireland, Eng- 
land, and other parts of the British Empire." 
Such books cannot be seriously discussed in a 
peaceful, law-abiding community. The absolute 
want of restraint with which John Henry Mackay 
writes makes his ideas powerless to convince or 
even to impress. He does not believe in com- 
bating force by force, and this is so much in his 
favor ; but he advocates " passive resistance, me- 
thodically applied as against the government — 
principally in the form of resistance to taxation.' * 
If a man must write a book so full of crudities 
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and absurdities it is well that he simmers down 
harmlessly at the end. The Anarchists is trans- 
lated from the German by George Schumm. 
— Benj. R. Tucker. 50c. 

In Biscayne Bay. 
This story of life in Southern Florida is notable 
for its fine photographs, the work of Mr. Thomas 
A. Hine. They set before the reader the trop- 
ical scenery and somewhat of the human life of 
Biscayne Bay and its vidnitj. The story itself, 
by Caroline Washburn Rockwood, belongs to the 
amateurish order. The descriptive portions are 
evidently based on a season in Florida, and the 
reader has a feeling that the personages may be 
only thinly veiled characters from real life. But 
surely no real people could be quite so silly as 
these are, in conversation or in action. The style 
of the book varies from the undress of every-day 
talk to the elaborate finery of stage dialogue. 
The worth of the volume b in Mr. Hine*s photo- 
graphs. — Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 

Benjamin Harris Brewster. 
This former attorney-general of the United 
States was a man well worthy of the biography 
which has been written by Dr. Eugene Coleman 
Savidge. All who ever saw his striking figure, 
his marred visage, and noble carriage, must yet 
clearly remember him. Those who ever heard 
one of his compact arguments before the Su- 
preme Court at Washington, or the tribunals of 
Philadelphia, will not easily lose their deep im- 
pression of his legal ability, however little they 
may recall the words of his arguments. It 
was an accident by fire, when he was but five 
years of age, that dbfigured him for life; it had 
the good effect of intensifying his love of learn- 
ing, his profound thoughtfulness, and his cour- 
age in political life. One of the scholarly lawyers 
who made the Philadelphia bar famous, he had 
gained a solid reputation long before President 
Arthur called him to take the place of Mr. Wayne 
McVeagh, another son of Pennsylvania. De- 
scended from the heroic Elder Brewster of the 
Pilgrim company, Mr. Brewster loved equally 
liberty, religion, and literature. He advocated, 
as he incarnated, the best elements in our com- 
posite civilization, to which no specially European 
name can properly be applied. His biographer 
has done his work well, writing a Life which has 
also much literary ability. We should, however, 
welcome a clearer idea of the difference between 
the Pilgrims and the Puritans. Several of Mr. 
Brewster's public addresses are appended, and 
a full account of the Star Route trials. The 
episode of Guiteau, the assassin, is a painful 
but necessary part of the story. — J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $1.50. 

Madame de Sta<il. 
M. Albert Sorel has written a most interesting 
life of Madame de Stael for the "Great French 
Writers ** series, which will be valuable both to 
those well acquainted with the literary and per- 
sonal history of the French Revolution, and 
to others who are not familiar with this pe- 
riod. M. Sorel 's style is vigorous and entertain- 
ing, and his views fresh and unprejudiced. He 
considers Madame de Stael's influence on her 
contemporaries and her literary successors much 
more important than any of her books. Sainte- 
Beuve, Lamartine, Stendhal, Guizot, and even 
Balzac were her debtors ; and her work on Ger- 
many, though not absolutely just, did much to 



introduce a German influence which was strongly 
felt during the early part of the century. M. 
Sorel has been fortunate in his translator. — A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.00. 

Truman Marcellus Post. 
This name b the shadow of a powerful person- 
ality. The man, whose label and cognomen was 
these three words, generated a moral force that 
helped mightily to make Mbsouri the State she 
b today. Our impressions of Kansas City are 
vastly different from those of border- rufiian days, 
and the change in the inward view and the out- 
ward condition of Missouri b owing to moral 
causes as well as to railways and telegraphs. 
Dr. Post was a powerful orator, a clear thinker, 
a faithful pastor of the Congregationalbt faith ; 
but he was, most of all, a fearless and conse- 
crated patriot. He incarnated the soul of New 
England. A professor and minbter at Jackson- 
ville, 111., he denounced slavery and arraigned 
the city for the murder of Lovejoy. In St, Loub 
he had much to do with saving Missouri to the 
Union. He showed from his pulpit that the war 
was one of principles and not of sections. Thb 
biography b by Mr. T. A. Post, hb son. It b 
exact, clear, restrained in style, and well arranged 
in form; but it would have been more popular if 
shorter. The two portraits, and the pictures of 
Dr. Post*s homes and churches and the scenery 
which his eyes loved to look upon are excellent. 
An appendix contains some striking thoughts 
and eloquent passages worthy of study. — Cong. 
S. S. & Pub. Society. $2.50. 

KolokotronSs, the Klepht and the 
Warrior. 

Thb new volume in the " Adventure *' series 
has, as it needs, an abundance of prefatory mat- 
ter. M. J. Gennadius, the Greek Envoy to the 
Court of St. James, furnbhes a biographical 
sketch of Kolokotron£s himself, and of George 
Terzetis to whom he dictated his narrative. And 
there b a full introduction on the hbtory of the 
Klephts — the Greek mountaineers who perenni- 
ally defied the Turkish power. Kolokotron£s, 
born in 1770, dictated in 1836 the simple narra- 
tive of his heroic exploits in the war which 
finally gave his country independence. Markos 
Botzares, Halleck's chieftain, b one of the figures 
in the struggle. The narrative is among the 
most absorbing and exciting in the series, and it 
will add to the boys* gallery of heroes the un- 
familiar name of a modern Ulysses. — Macmillan 
&Co. $1.50. 

Doctor Holmes' Poems. 

In the new Riverside edition of Dr. Holmes' 
writings the Poems fill the last three volumes of 
the thirteen. An admirable engraving of the 
poet at seventy- five faces the title-page of Vol. 
XI. The arrangement is chiefly chronological, 
reproducing the various collections in the order 
of their dates; thus the third volume contains 
Bunker Hill Battle^ The Iron Gate, and Before the 
Curfew, But in this volume the final division, 
** Verses from the Oldest Portfolio," includes the 
poems written before Dr. Holmes was sixteen, 
among them being "The Spectre Pig," "To the 
Portrait of a Gentleman," and "The Hot Sea- 
son." Over a hundred pages of the second vol- 
ume are required for the astonishingly varied 
series of poems written for the Harvard class of 
1829. Will ever another class have such an in- 
exhaostible bard ? Dr. Holmes has inserted notes 



to thb final edition wherever they were needed. 
Although hb fame will undoubtedly rest upon hb 
prose rather than on hb poetry, few will take up 
these three beautiful volumes without some sense 
of surprise that the bulk of his poetical perform- 
ance has been so considerable ; and most of the 
occasional verse even retains its power to please. 
The wit and the pathos of Dr. Holmes' best 
poems are all their own in our language. — Hough- 
ton, Miffiin & Co. $4.50. 

Mrs. Piozzi in Italy. 
In these "Glimpses of Italian Society in the 
Eighteenth Century," the notes of travel of Mrs. 
Piozzi (published under the care of the Countess 
Evelyn Martinengo Cesaresco), it b pleasant to 
observe the amiable and clever gentlewoman 
shining by her own light — a little star, unob- 
scured by the neighborhood of the Great Bear. 
As Mrs. Thrale, or Signora Piozzi, she has always 
appeared as a satellite of Dr. Johnson, acceptable 
while she poured him innumerable cups of tea, 
but reprobate when she married the man of her 
affections. It b time that the point of view were 
changed, and for thb kindly office many thanks 
are due to the Countess Cesaresco, who very ably 
sketches in her introduction the genial and sym- 
pathetic character of Mrs. Piozzi — her sweetness 
under the annoyances of eighteenth century travel, 
her readiness to please and to be pleased, and 
her excellent lack of the insularity of mind which 
frequently causes Continental people to smile be- 
hind the shoulders of the Briton abroad. Natu- 
rally, with all the good will in the world, the tour- 
ist cannot run and read national character with 
precbion; but none of Mrs. Piozzi's mbappre- 
hensions arose from prejudice or unkindiiess. It 
b extremely pleasant reading, these impressions 
of Italian society a hundred years ago.— Imported 
by Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.00. 

A VS^eek's Tramp in Dickens-Land. 

Two enthusiastic admirers of Dickens, W. R. 
Hughes, F.L.S., and Mr. F. G. Kitton, made a 
loving pilgrimage in the summer of 1888 which 
b recorded, with pen and pencil, in thb fine vol- 
ume modeled on the Victoria edition of the Pick- 
wick Papers. It was only a week's tramp, but 
both the pilgrims were ardent and indefatigable, 
and Mr. Hughes has gone over most of the 
ground three times since. Headquarters were at 
Rochester, a city little known to Americans, and 
from here the tramps surveyed the city. Gad's 
Hill Place, Strood, Chatham, and all other places 
near, in any way connected with Dickens. Mr. 
Fitton's fifty illustrations are mostly charming. 
The other fifty, selected from various works on 
Dickens, are of various degrees of merit. Thus 
abundantly illustrated, the volume is a very de- 
sirable supplement to Mr. Forster's biography. 
As compared with Dr. Martin's volume on Charles 
Lamb, it lacks interest, indeed, but the fault is 
probably in the subject. There were false notes 
in Dickens' character which hb eulogbts do not 
hide, and one must have an undiscriminating ad- 
miration to enjoy much of hb humor as heartily 
as the makers of this book do. — Elstes & Lauriat 

From the Easy Chair. 

Thb small and attractively bound volume of 
brief essays from the " Easy Chair," so long and 
genially occupied by Mr. George William Curtis, ^ 
appears particularly well selected. Such charac- 
teristic sketches of public men as are found in 
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these reports of Edward Everett's war oration 
in 1862, of the impression made by Emerson as 
a lecturer, of social hours spent with Thackeray 
and with Browning, merit a form and place more 
distinct than they would have between the covers 
of bound magazines. A specimen of Mr. Curtis* 
gentle method of pointing a moral is in the courtly 
reflections upon Thoreau and My Lady Cavaliere* 
In essays like " The Town," he reverts frankly 
to the Addisonian model, from which he has 
modernized a style that, in its turn, has acquired a 
somewhat numerous following. — Harper & Bros. 
$1.00. 

A Study of Greek Philosophy. 
Mrs. Ellen M. Mitchell's volume is evidently 
the work of one who loves philosophy for its own 
sake. No tiresome pedantry, no encyclopedic 
dryness is found in its pages, but an earnest de- 
sire to present the theme in a graphic and tan- 
gible form, which shall rather invite the reader 
to its further study than discourage him with a 
mass of difficulties not to be overcome. A whole- 
some, appreciative, intelligible book, it is valua- 
ble in itself, and valuable also as a woman's work ; 
the sustained tone of iis composition shows a 
capacity for continuity of thought and labor in 
which some critics have held women to be de- 
ficient. The volume of some two hundred and 
eighty pages represents wide reading and careful 
study. Its contents belong to that easy reading 
which does not come of easy writing, but of the 
endeavor on the part of the writer to make " the 
crooked straight and the rough places plain," an 
endeavor which cannot in this field be too much 
commended. Mrs. Mitchell conveys much valu- 
able information and suggestion in a small space, 
but does not fatigue the reader with overcrowd- 
ing facts and statements. Rev. W. R. Alger, 
highly reputed as a student and lover of philos- 
ophy, contributes a brief paper on the "Claim 
and Charm " of his favorite pursuit. This is one 
of his concluding sentences : " The accomplished 
and amiable writer of the present work herein 
sets an excellent example which it is to be hoped 
a multitude of her sisters will be quick to follow." 
To those who may be so disposed the book will 
be not only an example, but also a help. — S. C. 
Griggs & Co. $1.25. 

Qide's Political Economy. 
Mr. E. P. Jacobsen deserves the thanks of Eng- 
lishmen and Americans for his fluent translation 
of the Principles of Political Economy by Prof. 
Charles Gide of the French University of Mont- 
pellicr. Professor Gide, if we follow his own 
distinctions, belongs most nearly to the classical 
school, but he is so much of a believer in evolu- 
tion and solidarity that he would be ranked in 
this country as a liberal. He is undogmatic, and 
treats the problems of economics from the broadly 
human as well as from the narrowly scientific 
standpoint. He excels in the descriptive portions 
of his work; his arrangement of subjects and his 
doctrines of value and wages, in particular, are 
open to criticism. He is greatly concerned, like 
most liberal economists, with the unequal distri- 
bution of wealth ; but he can find no practicable 
system which completely satisfies the idea of 
justice. Nevertheless, in respect to methods of 
production, " in spite of all adverse criticism, co- 
operation is the sheet anchor of those who hold 
that there is a social question to solve, and a 
social revolution to avoid." 

M. Gide's treatise is notable among treatises 



on economics for its excellent literary quality, 
which renders it very readable. There are few 
works on the subject more profitable for those 
who already have an elementary knowledge of 
the science. — D. C. Heath & Co. $2.00. 

Thy Kingdom Come. 
This little book contains ten sermons on the 
Lord's Prayer by Rev. Henry W. Foote, the late 
pastor of King's Chapel, Boston. They were 
preached after a time of deep experience in his 
own life and are full of an abiding sense of God 
as a living person. The first discourse on prayer 
itself, the ablest of the series, glows with the 
assurance of the answer to prayer. "There is 
nothing contrary to true philosophy," says Mr. 
Foote, " in holding that prayer is a part of His 
law fully understood. That He is a person im- 
plies that He will hear his child; ... it must 
be a law of the divine nature itself that He will 
answer in ways according to your true necessity, 
and that He will answer because you pray, ^^ The 
other sermons have the same simplicity and lu- 
cidity of style, and their vocabulary is chiefly of 
short Saxon words. It would be strange, after 
nineteen centuries of the Christian era, if Mr. 
Foote had found new meanings in the various 
clauses of the Lord's Prayer, but he has spoken 
with thai healing calmness which comes from 
absolute conviction and which carries with it new 
power to doubting hearts. — Roberts Brothers, 
^i.oo. 

The Right Hand : Left-Handedness. 

The latest volume in the " Nature " series is by 
the eminent president of the University of To- 
ronto, Sir Daniel Wilson. Himself left-handed, 
he has always had a great interest in studying the 
phenomena of right-handedness and the alleged 
reasons for the preference usually given the right 
hand over its fellow. He here sums up the re- 
sults of his researches in one of the most inter- 
esting books of popular science we have ever 
read. He considers the traces of pre-historic 
man, the habits of savages, the testimony of lan- 
guage and history, and prevalent customs, to con- 
clude that ^* the preferential use of the right hand 
is natural and instinctive with some persons ; that 
with a smaller number an equally strong impulse 
is felt prompting to the use of the left hand ; but 
that with the great majority right-handedness is 
largely the result of education." 

The source of the strong natural inclination to 
use either the right hand or the left, in the case 
of the minority. Sir Daniel Wilson believes is the 
preponderant development of the opposite hem- 
isphere of the brain. He does not hold that this 
explanation is yet scientifically demonstrated, but 
he considers it justifiable as a provisional hypoth- 
esis ; and he expresses a desire that his own brain, 
when he has got through using it, shall be ex- 
amined, to throw a little more light on the sub- 
ject. — Macmillan & Co. $1.25. 

The Portia Series. 

Physical Development and Exercise for Women^ 
an excellent little book in the " Portia " series, is 
by Dr. Mary Taylor Bissell. She makes the en- 
couraging statement that, "on the whole, the 
American girl is physically equal to her tradi- 
tional great-grandmother," and has greater op- 
portunities of good health than her ancestress 
had. Dr. Bissell discusses chiefly habits of dress, 
of school life, and of not taking exercise. She 
gives many practical suggestions for movements 



of the body, and adds to their value by illustra- 
tions of various positions taken by young gym- 
nasts, with and without apparatus. 

Chats with Girls on Self-Culture^ by Eliza 
Chester, is another volume which many girls 
ought to read. It gives much good advice and 
many pointed anecdotes, such as that of the girl 
student who was more interested in her new He- 
brew grammar than in the news of Lee's sur- 
render. The chapters on "Dull Girls " and the 
"Cultivation of a Sense of Humour "are espe- 
cially good. Self-culture, the author rightly holds, 
" is not selfish ; it is a duty, and it is a wellspring 
of happiness within the heart." — Dodd, Mead 
& Co. Each, $1.25. 

Neghborly Poems. 

One of the imaginary personalities of literature 
that strongly assert their independence of the au- 
thor who created them appears to be Mr. James 
Whitcomb Riley's Hoosier rhymester, " Benj. F. 
Johnson of Boone." Mr. Riley shows a curious 
liking for the neighborly poet, and the verses of 
his rustic man of straw seem to please him better 
than those he writes over his own signature. We 
differ with him, for Mr. Riley's poetry is best to 
us when it shows him most clearly himself, with 
the unstrained idiom of a writer in whom culti- 
vation has not suffocated the natural local sen- 
timent or the frank warm-heartedness of the cit- 
izen of Indiana. 

The Neghborly Poems seem to look to the Big- 
low Papers in design and execution, but Mr. Riley 
has not been able to catch the tone which blends 
the rural realist and the poet by grace of nature. 
He frequently falls into exaggerations such as a 
veritable Hoosier would not permit himself ; the 
false note is evident. But the imagination and 
the local color are admirable. We have been 
better satisfied by other volumes — recently, for 
instance, by Old-fashioned Roses ; but we find very 
acceptable the hearty praise of a four-footed friend 
of man, given in Mr. Riley's poem, " The Hoss " : 

No wiser animal makes tracks 
Upon these earthly shores, and hence 
Arose the axiom, true as facts, 
Extolled by all, as " Good hoss-sense I *' 



I bless the hoss from hoof to head — 
From head to hoof, and tail to mane ! 
I bless the hoss, as I have said, 
From head to hoof and back again ! 

— Bowen- Merrill Co. $1.25. 

Makers of America. 

Two late additions to the series ** Makers of 
America" are Cotton Mather by Prof. Barrett 
Wendell of Harvard College, and Sir William 
Johnson by Rev. Wm. Elliot Grifiis, D.D. If 
Cotton Mather might be called a Puritan Arch- 
bbhop of Boston, Sir William was the Duke of 
the Mohawk Valley. Each figure filled a con- 
spicuous and influential place, but represented a 
type of American character and life which has 
forever passed away. Sir William Johnson was 
natural to his time; Cotton Mather looks — at 
this distance — like a monstrosity. How difficult 
to realize that such a man as he once reigned in 
New England 1 Of the two writers, Dr. Griffis 
writes the more independent narrative ; Professor 
Wendell makes more of a compilation. This 
difference is a necessity, since Sir William was 
a man of action, while Mather left copious writ- 
ings, including quaint diaries which provoke quo- 
tation. Professor Wendell's book, therefore, has 
more of personal flavor — is full of it, indeed. 
Dr. Griffis seems to avoid the coarser lines in Sir 
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William's portrait, or at the most hints only at 
them, and coarser lines there were in plenty; 
while Professor Wendell adopts a kindly tone 
towards Cotton Mather, and excuses his grave 
faults because of the influences of his time. 
Johnson's public spirit and eminent services en- 
title him to esteem, and his impress is on the 
Mohawk Valley to this day, for good; Cotton 
Mather is as grotesque and foreign to present 
ideas as an Aztec idol. Why should we not 
have a portrait of Johnson as well as of Mather ? 
— Dodd, Mead & Co. Each, 75c 



A Rose of an Hundred Leaves^ Mrs. Barr's 
genuine love-story, is far more attractive in book 
form, printed on thick paper, with full- page and 
marginal illustrations, than when it appeared as 
the "complete novel ** in Lipphicoti*s Magazine, 
No one writes of innocent affection and stalwart 
men more enticingly than its author. Though 
the volume is not equal in size or quality to some 
of her other books, there b an indescribable sweet- 
ness and freshness in her treatment of the North 
country heroine wlio wins back her husband's 
love, which will endear the story to all young 
hearts. The wild, untrained rose is taken as the 
symbol of this girl, who, by force of will, becomes 
as cultivated and superb as the rose of a hundred 
leaves. — Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

TTie Redemption of Edward Strahan^ a novel 
by W. J. Dawson, is a strange melange of social- 
ism and piety. It has no artistic merit, but it 
may appeal to a certain class of readers — pos- 
sibly the very class for which the author intended 
it. He had, perhaps, some difficulty in getting 
bis book published, and this may be the reason 
why he cherishes such unfriendly feelings towards 
the publishers. The last sentence in the book 
certainly contains a somewhat one-sided defini- 
tion of a publisher, which could hardly have been 
given except by an unappreciative author. ** A 
publisher," one of the characters declares, **is 
a man who picks out an author's brains, and then 
kicks his skull up and down the street to keep 
hb feet warm." — Fleming H. Revel I Co. $1.25. 

Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. of Chicago con- 
tinue their neat reprints of noted novels with 
the Scottish Chiefs^ Miss Jane Porter's romance, 
which was written in 1809. This story, of which 
William Wallace and Robert Bruce are the heroes, 
anticipated Sir Walter Scott, but it cannot be 
compared as an historical novel with the works 
of the great magician of the North. (Two vol- 
umes. $2.00.) — The Children of the Abbey ^h^ 
Regina Maria Roche, is a novel of less interest, 
but of more power to amuse today than the 
Scottish Chiefs. The words of the fair Amanda, 
which open the first chapter, are diverting, indeed, 
in their labored sentimentality. (Two volumes. 
$2.00.) — In the series of " Laurel-Crowned Verse " 
the same firm issue Thomas Moore's Lalla Rookh 
and Tennyson 's Idylls of the King, ( Each, % i .00. ) 

Mr. Stanley Lane- Poole has selected from 
Lane's version of the Thousand and One Nights 
those tales which seem to him best to represent 
the various classes of romance in the collection. 
He has translated the story of Aladdin and the 
Wonderful Lamp from a manuscript recently dis- 
covered at Paris, and has made new versions of 
some other tales. These stories from the Arabian 
Nights make three new volumes in the '* Knicker- 
bocker Nuggets" series. — G. P.Putnam's Sons. 



Mr. Stephen Fiske's nine Holiday Stories are 
all very readable, from " Paddy from Cork " to 
**Love on Instalments" and "Over the Ferry." 
The stories have both point and variety. — Benj. 
R. Tucker. 

In the well-made and amply illustrated volume 
by William Smith, F.S.A.S., the noted antiqua- 
rian of Morley, England, A Yorkshireman^ s Trip 
to t/te United States and Canada^ we have the 
chronicle of a kindly critic, who came here to 
admire and not to condemn. He has written 
mainly for his fellow Yorkshiremen, but he was 
so active a traveler that few Americans, we believe, 
have seen so much of our country and our famous 
men that they will not learn from these instruc- 
tive and amiable pages. Mr. Smith found us a 
kindly, energetic people, bent upon success in life, 
justly proud of American ideas, and firm believers 
in education and enlightenment. He was fortu- 
nate in seeing some of our greatest men of letters 
and preachers. The one instance in which Mr. 
Smith seems to have failed to appreciate Ameri- 
can humor is his grave account of kissing as an 
offense against the law in Boston and Philadel- 
phia 1 — Longmans, Green & Co. 

The Memoirs of the Prince de Talleyrand seem 
to lose interest with each volume. The fourth, 
just issued, b chiefly concerned, in its one long 
Part X, with the choice of a sovereign for Belgium 
in 1830-1832 ; the election of the Ducde Nemours 
was vetoed by Loub Philippe, and Prince Leopold 
of Saxe-Coburg was afterwards chosen, to the 
great anger of the King of Holland. Negotia- 
tions with the Pope are another leading matter. 
A large part of the volume is occupied with cor 
respondence which will have interest only for stu- 
dents of European diplomacy in the three years 
covered by it. There b a fine portrait of Talley- 
rand by Ary Scheffer. — G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
$2.50. 

Mr. Walter Camp's manual of American Foot- 
ball is the work of a recognized authority on this 
popular game, and needs only a brief mention. 
It describes the methods of scientific play, gives 
directions for training, and has thirty-one photo- 
graphs of Princeton, Yale, and Harvard players. 
— Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

Ofie Summer in Hawaii^ by Helen Mather, is 
the record of what a bright and observant woman 
saw in a few months' stay in the Sandwich Islands. 
It is transcribed from her journal, the familiar 
style of which it retains. There b a large num- 
ber of photographs and other illustrations. — 
Cassell Publishing Co. $2.00. 

£. B. Clark, an English lady who has made a 
pretty book, 7\oelve Months in Peru^ out of her 
observations in that country, is a less entertaining 
writer than the one just named. The volume is 
very slight in substance, but it has the advantage 
of a comparatively unfamiliar field. — Macmillan 
& Co. $1.50. 

Mr. William Davenport Adams b an invet- 
erate bookmaker. With Poet and Player is a 
collection of sketches which have probably seen 
service elsewhere, on such subjects as the Poet's 
Pipe, Heroes of Opera, and Stage Stumbles. 
None has much importance, but all are pleasantly 
written. — A. C. Armstrong & Son. $1.25. 

Bessie Grey and Our Stepmother are the titles 
of two poems by Mrs. Martha Perry Lowe, in 
which the line between prose and verse b rarely 
passed. — D. Lothrop Co. $1.25. 



The Republic to Methodism Debtor, by H. H. 
Moore, D.D., b one of the most amusing ex- 
amples of denominational conceit we have ever 
happened to encounter. A few lines from the 
chapter entitled *'The Mission of Methodism in- 
trusted to Mighty Men " will serve to indicate 
this quality ; " The President himself never more 
fully commanded the admiration of people than 
when under the sway of Methodbm. Methodbt 
women led the female temperance host In this 
country. ... In counsel Asbury was the peer 
of Washington." (90c.)— Rev. Thomas J. Dodd's 
sketch of the Life of John Wesley is not so fla- 
grantly in bad taste, but the writer is not able to 
see why the Wesleyan revival should be consid- 
ered only the most i.nportant religious movement 
of the eighteenth century. Luther's Reformation 
he considers inferior in significance ! Our M etho- 
dbt friends should be cautioned aganist making 
themselves ridiculous after the manner of these 
two volumes. (6oc.) — The Young People" s His- 
tory of Methodism, which has been compiled by 
H. L. Smith and J. W. Mahood, f«»r the use of 
the Epworih League, b not deserving of any such 
criticbm. It b a convenient manual of the chief 
dates and events in the history of this great de- 
nomination, which has long been doing great 
good in the world, but which has never had a 
name for leadership intellectually. (75c.) — Cran- 
ston & Stowe. 

A new edition of The Poetical Works of Thomas 
Gray has been prepared by John Bradshaw, 
M.A., LL.D., for the Aldine series of Englbh 
poets. Thb is an entirely new work, the text 
being from the edition of 1768. Dr, Bradshaw, 
in his introduction, reviews the leading editions 
of Gray's poems to show the need of his own, 
which he claims b now the most complete, as 
well as the most accurate. Beside a sketch of 
the life and writings of Gray, he has added a full 
body of notes at the end, a number of docu- 
ments in an appendix, and a bibliography. For 
an inexpensive edition, thb is now one of the 
best. — Macmillan & Co. 75c. 

Writers and Readers, a comely volume, con- 
sists of six lectures by George Birkbeck Hill, 
D.C.L., the editor of Boswell. The first four on 
"Revolutions in Literary Taste " ramble agree- 
ably through Englbh literature ; the last two dis- 
cuss the study of literature as a part of education. 
Both sections are very light in weight, and the 
reason for the exbtence of the book b not evi- 
dent, with the abundance of good matter on the 
two subjects already in print. — G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 1 1. 7 5. 

Three new books for the young, by the Rev. 
Alfred J. Church, M.A., which have been written 
with his usual skill and felicity, are. The Story of 
the Iliad and The Story of the Odyssey — both 
illustrated with colored designs after Flaxman. 
(Each, $1.00) — and a second series of Stories 
from the Bible, with illustrations after Julius 
Schnorr.— ($1.25.) 

In Holy Names Rev. Julian Smyth discourses 
upon the verse in Isaiah, " His name shall be 
called Wonderful, Counsellor, The Mighty God, 
The everiasting Father, The Prince of Peace," 
finding in these names interpretations of the 
story of the manger and the cross. Mr. Smyth's 
volume is intended for edification rather than 
instruction, and his exposition has the usual 
qualities of New Church exegesb of the Bible. — 
Roberts Brothers. — |i.oo. 
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Economic and Industrial Delusions b a vigor- 
ous and able discussion of the case for protec- 
tion by Arthur B. Farquhar, a business man of 
standing, and his brother, Henry Farquhar. It 
is an unsparing onslaught on the protectionist 
position, and it would have been improved by a 
little uf the moderation to be found in more scien- 
tific writers like President F. A. Walker.— G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. $1.50. 

Ruth the Gleaner and Esther the Queen is a new 
volume of the Rev. Dr. W. M. Taylor's biograph- 
ical lectures on the Bible. Dr. Taylor's strength 
is not in the higher criticism, but in drawing 
practical lessons from the lives of great charac- 
ters of the Bible. — Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

The third volume of Mr. Charles G. Crump's 
fine edition of Walter Savage Landor's Imagi- 
tmry Coftversations concludes the ** dialogues of 
sovereigns and statesmen," and adds eight " dia- 
logues of literary men." The frontispiece is the 
familiar portrait of Landor after Bewick. — Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.25. 

The new edition oi Stories 0/ Many Lands ^ by 
Grace Greenwood, has been revised and enlarged 
by the author. The few illustrations are very 
poor. — U. S. Book Co. $1.25. 



PERIODIOALS. 



The Atlantic Monthly opens the New Year 
brilliantly. Mr. Marion Crawford's "Don Orsino " 
relates to a new generation of the Saracinesca 
family, of which he is the chosen historian. Mr. 
Herbert D.Ward's story, "The Missing Interpre- 
ter," is a tragedy of alienation in a fisherman's 
home. A series of papers on the history and 
character of American cities is begun in a very 
high vein with a paper by Emerson on " Bos- 
ton," written in the spring of 1861, and now first 
published. It is a noble tribute to the ideas and 
principles which have made the three-hilled dty 
great. " I do not speak with any fondness, but 
the language of coldest history, when I say that 
Boston commands attention as the town which 
was appointed in the destiny of nations to lead 
the civilization of North America." Mr. Henry 
James* article on Lowell is one of the best of 
the many tributes to that great wit and patriot. 
Prof. B. L. Gildersleeve states " The Creed of 
the Old South " in a way to make every North- 
em man respect those who took up arms like 
General Lee under the conviction that their 
State had the first claim upon their allegiance. 
The writer would have strengthened this sym- 
pathy, however, did he show that he had been 
docile to the stern teacher, experience, and had 
come to reject the parochial creed of State rights. 
Mr. Walter Crane, in explaining " Why Socialism 
appeals to Artbts," fails to give as one reason 
their usual ignorance of economics and social 
science. Annie Payson Call finds that "The 
Greatest Need of College Girls " b repose after 
nervous strain. Mbs Edith Thomas has a charm- 
ing medley of prose and verse on '* Birds and 
*Burds.'" The daughter, we presume it b, of 
John Robertson, the editor of the London atui 
Westminster Review under J. S. Mill for four 
years, gives a selection of important letters by 
Mill and others relating to the conduct of the 
Review, A fine poem by Dr. Parsons, *' Down 
by the Shore in December ; " a brief article on 
"The Political Situation," calling for a new re- 



form party, and a number of reviews fill out the 
issue. The contributor who holds, in the " Club," 
that " oblivion lingers in the immediate neighbor- 
hood " of Mbs Dickinson's poems has our grati- 
tude for plain and able speaking. 

Scribner^s Magazine opens the new year of 
1892 with a wide geographical range of topics — 
as if emulous of the far-wandering Columbus, 
who, just four hundred years ago, sailed from 
the old hemisphere to the new. Mr. W. F. Ap- 
thorp, the well-known musical critic, pays an 
interesting visit to the Com^die-Fran^aise and 
the Od^on of Paris; Mr. and Mrs. Blashfield 
make one of their picturesque trips, on donkey- 
back, in the land of the Pharaohs; Dr. H. Lans- 
dell revisits Bokhara ; and Mr. Krehbiel, another 
and a very witty musical critic, returns to Bay- 
reuth to note the effect of the present one- woman 
power that rules the Wagner worship. Mr. W. 
A. Coflin brings the reader home again to a 
most encouraging view of American illustration 
and certain illustrators, Mr. Low, Mr. Kenyon 
Cox, and Mr. Vedder — the latter an artbt of 
large and vivid vbion, who, it seems to us, has 
to fear only a certain mannerism of putting hb 
compositions into curl-papers ! Draperies, deco- 
rations, clouds, smoke — the annular effect b 
everywhere; often admirable, it b sometimes 
overdone. The article upon "Crime and the 
Law" b based on the practical observations of 
Mr. Frederick Smythe, Recorder of the City 
of New York. "The Wreckers," by Messrs. 
Stevenson and Osbourne, continues. A short 
story of Swedbh settlers in Minnesota, told with 
excellent effect, b by Mr. Karl Erickson. Ellen 
Burroughs' " Armbtice " is graceful. In the 
"Lamp in the Pool," Mrs. Graham Tomson 
takes something of the German ballad note. 
The Point of View department notes that since 
the days of the Elizabethan bards the aesthetic 
minority has always lamented that the practical 
majority neglect poetry, and maintains that the 
Muse has not fallen upon particularly evil days 
at this end of the nineteenth century. The front- 
bpiece of the magazine b a portrait of Washing- 
ton Allston, engraved with delicate and intelli- 
gent touch by Mr. G. Kruell, from the painting 
by Mr. G. W. Flagg. The accompanying article 
reproduces some letters and sketches by Allston. 

The ** soup Ijefore meat " in Harper^ s for Jan 
uary, 1892, b a short story in the negro dialect — 
or b it the Creole ? And the ** meat " b an illus- 
trated article on British Columbia, one of those 
specialties for which thb magazine b famous. 
What a world in itself is thb continent of ours I 
Mr. Arlo Bates' " Sorrow of Rohab " is an East- 
em tale in stately blank verse, rather hot with 
passion. Mr. W. S. Drysdale sketches again 
the familiar story of " Aaron Burr's Conspiracy 
and Trial," and Mr. Julian Ralph furnishes a 
clear and good advance survey of the great Chi- 
cago exposition. The pictorial article which fol- 
lows, on "Popular Life" in Vienna and Buda- 
Pesth, b attractive, somewhat more so than we 
have found the reality ; Vienna, at least, would 
hardly satbfy the expectations awakened by thb 
description. M. de Vogue's exposition of the 
" Neo- Christian Movement in France " b inter- 
esting and encouraging; it is written from the 
intellectual and philosophical point of view. Mr. 
Horatio Bridge, who was a classmate of Haw- 
thorne at Bowdoin College, begins a series of 
chatty personal recollections of the great ro- 



mancer which prombe to be readable. Mr. 
Howells' "Letter of Introduction," a parlor 
farce, b amusing from the start. Mr. Walter 
Besant's " London of Charles the Second " deals 
with such events as the Great Plague and the 
Great Fire, and takes the reader into the interior 
of the family life of the time. Quaint old maps 
and pictures embellbh thb capital article. Mr. 
Curtis, in the Easy Chair, makes a bow to " Bbhop 
Brooks." 

The New Year number of the Century has 
several new features. It opens with a popular 
article, profusely illustrated, on "The Jews in 
New York ; " it b graphic in style, and full of 
information on the manners and customs of thb 
wonderful people. A more serious study of 
" The Jewish Question " b signed " Josephus," 
and written with earnestness and tolerance. 
" Custer's Last Battle " will probably attract 
more attention than any article in the number. 
It b strong and vivid, and startling from the 
evidence given by Indians who were the most 
active in the slaughter of Custer and hb com- 
mand. The bold assertion by the author of 
" Witchcraft," that " witchcraft is at the present 
time believed in by a majority of the citizens of 
the United States," should arouse some contro- 
versy. The article b little more than a skillful 
compilation. Gounod's autobiographical memo- 
ries with their reminbcences of Mendelssohn are 
mteresting, and the exqubite engravings from An- 
drea del Sarto are worth framing. The " Nau- 
lahka " reminds the reader of the sad death of 
one of the young collaborators. The fact dis- 
arms for the moment any adverse criticbm. Of 
the two short stories in the number, the one by 
Harry Stillwell Edwards b the more skillful. 
T. B. Aldrich's sweet " Interiudes," and Frank 
D. Sherman's " Garland of Poets " — which con- 
tains an appreciative tribute to Aldrich — are the 
best examples of verse. The dainty stanza, " The 
Lost Song," by George Horton, deserves prabe. 

Lippincott^ s has a journalistic flavor this month. 
The novel is " The Passing of Major Kilgore," 
purporting to be told by the City Editor. It b a 
clever story of the inside of journalism by Mr. 
Young E. Allison, formerly of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal. The veteran editor. Col. A. 
K. McClure, writes entertainingly of " The Editor- 
in-Chief." Mr. Sidney Woollett's portrait accom- 
panies Mr. Julian Hawthorne's admiring sketch 
of him as " The Interpreter," and there b an- 
other portrait, of Miss Agnes Huntington, with a 
brief biography. A pai>er on Boxing, a short 
essay by Mrs. Barr on " The Decline of Polite- 
ness," a humorous paper on " The Young Girl," 
and a pathetic story, " The Triumph of Mogley," 
by R. N. Stephens, are the other noticeable con- 
tributions. 

A very encouraging article to the patriotic 
American b Mr. E. A. Barber's in the Popular 
Science Monthly for January, on " Recent Ad- 
vances in the Pottery Industry" in this coun- 
try. It is fully illustrated, and shows a most 
remarkable progress. Dr. White b concerned 
with "Theology and Political Economy" thb 
month; he would do better not to attribute to 
the theologians quite so much of a monopoly of 
bigotry. Hon. C. D. Wright contmues hb valu- 
able " Lessons from the Census," with a paper 
on " Our Population and its Dblribution." Marf> 
Ailing Aber gives the first part of a very interest^ 
ing account of "An Experiment in Education."" 
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Other articles on " Remarkable Builders," " Tail- 
like Formations in Men," "The Aviator Flying- 
Machine," and ** Elias Loomis,'* with a portrait, 
are attractive. 

In The Forum for January, there are two vig- 
orous articles against the iniquitous " Louisiana 
Lottery." Mr.' Joseph B. Bishop has a more 
cheerful story to teft of " The Secret Ballot in 
Thirty-Three States." Dr. Philip Schaff shows 
how ** Heresy Trials" are out of date in this 
country, anent the Briggs case. Dr. Briggs him- 
self states the demand for improvement in The- 
ological Education. Gen. H. W. Slocum thinks 
it high time to call a halt in '* Pensions." Mr. 
W. F. Spalding, the Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Prison Commission Board, replies to the 
recent remarkable performance of Mr. W. P. 
Andrews in this review,, on the increase of crime 
in the State. Mr. Spalding shows where the 
actual increase has been and its extent. Mr. 
Andrews should draw upon his imagination for 
"his facts with less confidence hereafter. Dr. 
Y\ H. Geffcken discusses "The Pope and the 
Future of the Papacy; " our recent Minister to 
Belgium, Judge Lambert Tree, enlarges on "The 
Treaty of Brussels and Our Duty; " there is an 
enlightening paper on " Brazil ; the Late Crisis 
and its Causes," by Courtenay De Kalb, long 
a resident there. Mrs. Van Rensselaer notes the 
advance of good taste in "The Development of 
American Homes," and there is a novelty to 
close, a sermon by Bishop Potter, " Christmas, 
and After." 

NEWS AND NOTES. 



— Sig. G. A. Cesareo is about to issue a volume 
of verses and letters, in great part unpublished, 
of Salvator Rosa, together with a life of the 
artist, written according to new documents. Be- 
side the biography, the volume will contain 120 
letters, a satire, and several other poems, all 
hitherto unpublished; some rare and unknown 
poems, and also some important documents, in- 
cluding the certificates of marriage and death of 
the great Neapolitan painter, poet, and musician. 
It will form an octavo volume of more than 400 
pages, published by the aid of the Royal Acad- 
emy of Archaeology, History, and Belles Lettres 
of Naples. 

— The verses of Benvenuto Cellini have been 
recently annotated and published by Sig. Adolfo 
Mabellini. In the Codice Riccardiano, where 
most of them are preserved, together with a rare 
and valuable autograph of Cellini, b to be read 
a line — either the beginning or the whole of an 
epigram — 

He is as much of a painter as I am of 21 g^ood poet. 
Signor Mabellini believes that this refers to Va- 
sari, whom Cellini abused on every occasion. 
But even in this judgment the usual vanity of 
Cellini was not lacking, for he was a hopelessly 
mediocre verse-maker. 

— A new edition of Mr. George Meredith's 
novel. Tragic Comedians^ will be published this 
month by Messrs.Ward, Lock & Bowden. Tragic 
Cotncdiatis is a study in psychology from life, the 
real name of the heroine being Frau von Raco- 
witza, while the hero, whom Mr. Meredith calls 
" Alvan," was Ferdinand Lassalle — the Messiah, 
as he was called, of Social Democracy in Ger- 
many. Mr. Clement Shorter, editor of the Illtis- 
trated Lofidon News, has written an introductory 



chapter, with an account of the real hero*s pri- 
vate life. The volume will be published uniformly 
with the author's other works issued by Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall. 

— Mr. Clements R. Markham is writing a vol- 
ume on Columbus for " The World's Great Ex- 
plorers " series, published by Messrs. George 
Philip & Son. It will appear in the early part of 
this year, the fourth centenary of the discovery 
which has immortalized the name of Columbus. 
The next volume of the series will be Mr. Douglas 
Freshfield's De Saussure and the Alps^ which is 
in an advanced state of preparation. 

— Lady Burton, besides writing Sir Richard 
Burton's life, is preparing his Catullas and his 
Pentamerone for the press. She intends to pub- 
lish gradually all his still unpublished works, the 
smaller things in magazines, and his unfinished 
works as a miscellaneous collection. 

— The death b announced of Mr. George T. 
Bettany, at Dulwich, on Dec. 2. He was born 
at Penzance in 1850. His education was for 
some years conducted privately ; he then passed 
into Guy's Hospital, and afterwards to Caius 
College, Cambridge. He had a distinguished 
University career, taking his B.A. in 1874 and 
M.A. in 1877. He lectured at Girton and Newn- 
ham on biology, and at Guy's on Botany. Much 
of his literary work was done for Messrs. Ward, 
I^ck, & Co., as editor of the Minerva Library 
and other series. He was also English editor of 
Lippin'coWs^ a contributor to several journals, 
and the author of Eminent Doctors^ their Lives 
and their IVorh, Life of Charles Darwin^ The 
World* s Religions^ and other books. 

— The widow of the Rev. Charles Kingsley died 
on the 1 2th ult. She was a daughter of Pascoe 
Grenfell, and was married in 1844. For a great 
part of her life she was an invalid. In 1S76 Mrs. 
Kingsley published an admirable biography of 
her husband. 

— A new illustrated sixpenny magazine, edited 
by Messrs. Jerome K. Jerome and Robert Barr, 
and entitled The Idler ^ will be isitued in February 
by Messrs. Chatto & Windus. The first edition 
of 100,000 is now in the press. The opening 
chapters of "The American Claimant," a new 
story by Mark Twain, will appear in the first 
number. Among the contributors are Messrs. 
Rudyard Kipling, J. M. Barrie, Lang, Payn, An- 
stey, and F. W. Robinson. 

— Mr. J. Sully has just completed a new work 
on psychology. While following in the main the 
plan of his previous volume. The Outlines of Psy- 
chology, it aims at meeting the special wants of 
those who desire a more complete presentment of 
the results of the recent ramiform developments 
of the science than was possible in the earlier and 
more elementary work. The new treatise will be 
in two volumes, and will be published this month. 

— The death b announced of Mr. C. D. Yonge, 
who through a long life was a busy scholar and 
man of letters. He was a son of the Rev. C. 
Yonge, of Eton College, and took a first class 
in classics at Oxford in 1835. He published a 
great number of Latin and Greek school-books, 
of which his English-Greek Lexicon, which was 
begun at the instigation of the late Dr. Okes, 
and originally appeared in 1849, ^^ ^^^ most 
successful. In 1856 he brought out a History 
of England f in i860 a biography of the Duke of 
Wellington, and in 1866 a History of Frafue, 
Histories of the English navy, of the Revolution 
of 1688, biographies of Lord Liverpool and Marie 



Antoinette, and other books, were issued by him 
in rapid succession. Mr. Yonge, who held the 
chair of History and English Literature at Bel- 
fast, was over eighty years of age, and went on 
lecturing and working till the week previous to 
his decease. 

— The memoir of Bastien Lepage, by Andr^ 
Theuriet, is just ready in London. Other writers 
contribute to the work — George Clausen an an- 
alytical essay on Lepage as an artistj Walter 
Sickert a paper on " Modem Realisms in Paint- 
ing," and Mathilde Blind a study of Marie Bash- 
kirtseff. 

— John Maddison Morton, the playwright, died 
Dec. 21, aged eighty- two years. He was an in- 
defatigable worker, and produced innumerable 
plays. Of his many farces, the best known is 
" Box and Cox," a special favorite with amateurs. 

— Henry T. Finck, well known in musical and 
literary circles as the musical critic of the New 
York Evening Post^ has nearly completed an 
elaborate and thorough life of Wagner, which 
will be published in two volumes. 

— Baxter'' s Second Innings : Specially Reported 
for the School Eleven^ is the title of a new 

booklet for boys. No author's name appears, 
but it is understood to be by Prof. Henry Drum- 

mond. 
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MODERN LOVE .• 

THIRTY years ago George Meredith pub- 
lished a small volume of poems entitled 
Modem Love. Beside the "cycle of fifty 
sonnets " which gave the book its name, 
the volume contained a number of shorter 
poems of sentiment and nature. A few dis- 
criminating critics recognized the book at 
once as the work of a master mind, but it 
met with no financial success and won no 
general appreciation. Within the last half- 
dozen years the English public has been 
forced to acknowledge the fact that George 
Meredith is, in the opinion of the most 
thoughtful readers of today, the greatest liv- 
ing English novelist. Slowly, very slowly, 
this fact has dawned upon the conservative 
people with whom he makes his home ; even 
now Mr. Meredith feels that he is more justly 
appreciated in America or in Scotland than 
in England. Not long after his novels began 
to be re-discovered in England, a complete 



• Modem Love. By Geoi|;e Meredith. With Foreword 
by £. Cavaua. Portland, Maine: Thomas B. Mosher. 
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edition of them was brought out in this coun- 
try ; but, although three volumes of his verse 
have also appeared here, this long, power- 
ful, and romantic poem has been overlooked 
by some strange lack of literary judgment. 
Of all his literary work, prose or poetry, this 
is the most genuinely artistic in form. It is 
powerful and dramatic, analytic to an almost 
intense degree, profoundly tragic and absorb- 
ingly interesting. A Portland publisher has 
at length issued a limited edition, in fine holi- 
day form; the paper is Van Gelder's hand- 
made, with uncut edges, and the numbered 
volume is done up in Japanese vellum wrap- 
pers. 

The long delay seems the more unaccount- 
able because Modern Love is in key with so 
much that is thought and said in what Mrs. 
Cavazza aptly calls this " over-subtle and 
analytical end of the century." We know no 
other great poem — this well deserves the 
adjective — which has for its theme the hor- 
rors of an uncongenial marriage where con- 
ventionality leads the wretched couple "to 
hide their skeleton " and keep up appear- 
ances before the world. 

We can quote only from the last two 
sonnets : 

He found her bv the ocean's moaning verge, 

Nor any wicked change in her discerned ; 

And she believed his old love had returned 

Which was her exultation, and her scouige. 

She took his hand and walked with him, and seemed 

The wife he sought, though shadowlike and diy. 

She had one terror, lest her heart should sigh. 

And tell her loudly she no longer dreamed. 

She dared not say, " This is my breast ; look in.*' 

But there's a strength to help the desperate weak. 
That night he learnt how silence best can speak 
The awful thinirs when Pity pleads for Sin. 
About the middle of the night her call 
Was heard, and he came wondering to the bed. 
" Now kiss me dear, it may be now," she said ; 
Lethe had passed those lips, and he knew all. 

Thus piteously Love closed what he bq;at, 
The union of this ever-diverse pair. 
These two were rapid falcons in a snare, 
Condemned to do the flitting of the bat. 
Lovers beneath the singing sky of May, 
They wandered once, clear as the dew on flowers ; 
But they fed not on Uie advancing hours. 

These last lines from the final sonnet sum 
up the causes of the tragedy. As Mrs. Cavazza 
puts it, in her thoughtful and brilliant " Fore- 
word," " The fault of those two who suffered 
was in their lack of trust in themselves, in 
each other, and in time ; bewildered, confused, 
they tried by feeble expedients to stay the 
motion of their spirits. Clinging timorously 
to yesterday, they dared not obey * necessi- 
ty's instinct, true though unsteady.' They 
repeated the ancient error of Psyche scanning 
the sleep of Love with a lamp, from which 
the burning drops of doubtfulness fall, sear 
his white shoulder, and wake him to flight." 

With its editor, we believe that Modern 
Love ought, " by virtue of its essential quali- 
ties, to remain the perdurable example of its 
author's poetry." This altogether comely 
edition of the noble poem, prefaced with 
such hearty words of approval, should bring 
it some measure of the appreciation which it 
richly deserves. In any case Mrs. Cavazza 
has deserved the gratitude of all lovers of 
good literature. These should reserve their 
judgment on George Meredith the poet, until 



they have read and thoroughly digested this, 
his greatest poetical work, which he has 
wisely said " is not meat for little people or 
for fools." 



UNOLE TOITS OABHf ILLU8TEATED/ 

IT is just forty years ago that Mrs. Stowe's 
immortal story of slavery in the United 
States first appeared in book form. This is 
not the first illustrated edition to be pub- 
lished, but it is in much more taking form 
than the illustrated Red Line edition. It is 
in two volumes of very convenient size, ad- 
mirably printed and bound in silk cloth. 
The larger part of Mr. Kemble's many illus- 
trations are simply sketches inserted in the 
text. Of these the considerable number 
which depict the fascinating little negro girls 
and boys are easily the most effective ; others, 
which represent negroes and negresses in 
various aspects of plantation life, are not 
bad ; but the dozen or so of photogravures in 
various shades are, to our thinking, quite out 
of keeping with the high mechanical excel- 
lence of other features of the work. The 
photogravures lack finish, and the originals 
were so roughly executed, in the majority of 
cases, that they seem more like caricatures 
than drawing from life. Occasionally, this 
very roughness has a certain telling effect 
of its own; but the most striking of the 
photogravures, "A Field Worker," in the 
second volume, is, at the same time, the 
most carefully finished. The same reproach 
of apparent haste might be fairly brought 
against most of Mr. Kemble's smaller 
sketches. One need only compare them 
with the ordinary work in French illustrated 
books to perceive their inferiority. The 
two portraits of Mrs. Stowe are finely en- 
graved ; that in the first volume is from the 
well-known crayon of 1853, the second rep- 
resents her at the age of seventy-three. 

In this beautiful form Uncle Tom's Cabin 
will, if it is possible, increase its range of 
readers, whom it will still deeply affect by its 
pathos and its eloquence, nearly thirty years 
after the Emancipation Proclamation. The 
book which could move such a satirist as 
Heine, and draw from George Sand the 
heartiest of praise, has the secret of its 
power explained when we read the descrip- 
tion of the way in which Mrs. Stowe wrote. 
The scene of the death of Uncle Tom — the 
first part committed to writing — "presented 
itself almost as a tangible vision to her mind 
while sitting at the communion table in the 
little church in Brunswick. She was per- 
fectly overcome by it, and could scarcely re- 
strain the convulsion of tears and sobbings 
that shook her frame. . . . From that time 
the story can less be said to have been 
composed by her than imposed upon her." 
Small cause for wonder is there that a book 

♦Undo Tom's Cabin, or Life Among the Lowly. Bj|;> 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. Illustrated by E. W. KembleV^ 
Two volumes. Houghton, Mii&in & Co. #4.00. ^ 
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thus written should have so moved the heart 
of the North that 300,000 copies were sold 
within a year, and even less strange is its 
permanent hold upon every generation of 
readers since. It holds a sure place in the 
literature of the world as one of the classics 
of humanity. 

HISS EDWAKDS ON EOTPT.* 

MISS EDWARDS' attractive octavo of 
more than three hundred pages, with 
its rich cover and luxurious interior, its eight 
intelligent and instructive chapters and its 
nearly a hundred and fifty woodcuts, will go 
far towards confirming its author's title to 
rank as the most popular of writers on Egyp- 
tology. Her Thousand Miles up the NiUy 
which we have just read with pleasure for 
the second time, proposes such a title. The 
present work is more scholarly than that ; it 
is a study, as that was a story ; but with Miss 
Edwards study is a pleasure, and her mood 
is infectious. We do not know that the Nile 
with its manifold and wondrous charms has 
ever been more vividly described than in the 
Thousand Miles j in this new work we have 
a similarly clever and brilliant exposition of 
a series of special topics in Egyptian archae- 
ology. The substance of the volume is to 
be found in the course of lectures given two 
or three years since in these United States ; 
but the printed text embodies considerable 
additions, with notes and references, and the 
numerous and generally excellent engravings 
give the reader a great advantage over the 
hearer. Though not nominally, the book is 
really, a fruit of the " Palestine Exploration 
Fund," whose work Miss Edwards has done 
so much to promote ; and it should give a 
fresh impulse to the steadily growing public 
interest in Egyptian researches. 

In her first chapter Miss Edwards gives an 
account of the science and methods of Egyp- 
tian exploration, describing the ** mounds," 
and accounting for their being. She places 
the reader on the very ground, as at Naukratis 
with Mr. Flinders Petrie, where he may watch 
the opening of a veritable honeycomb of 
tombs and the recovery of mummies and 
jewels and pottery and papyri and other 
priceless relics of past ages. In the second 
chapter we have a rapid birdVeye view of 
some of the " buried cities," notably those in 
the Delta, such as Pithom and Raamses, 
Tanis and Daphnse, where some of the rich- 
est " finds " of modern times have been made 
within the past few years. The next three 
chapters are devoted to Egyptian art, in par- 
ticular to portrait painting and portrait sculp- 
ture, and to its position as the historical par- 
ent of Greek art. Miss Edwards' argument 
here is logical and strong, but the mind finds 
it difficult to compass the vast spaces of time 
— much of it pre-historic — which are in- 
cluded in the suVvey. Happy they who — 



from personal observation — can set as a 
background to these chapters the great mu- 
seum at Glzeh, formerly at Bulak, and the 
Egyptian Rooms at the British Museum! 
Capital, however, are the engraver's repro- 
ductions of such fascinating subjects as Ra- 
em Ka, the " wooden man of Bulak," General 
Ra-hotep and Princess Nefert, and a score of 
other statues and bas-reliefs dug up out of 
the sands of the desert or the alluvial mud 
of the Delta. An exhaustive pictorial ac- 
count of the matchless mausoleum of Ti, at 
Sakkarah, would have added much to the in- 
terest of this section; but we cannot have 
everything at once. 

Chapters six and seven pass naturally from 
pictures to writing, and put us in possession 
of the growth of the hieroglyphic system and 
the principles that underlie its interpretation. 
The oldest books in the world are easily 
Egyptian ; and what has actually been found 
under this head awakens hopes of what may 
be found that kindle the liveliest imagination. 
This study of ancient Egyptian literature 
suffices to display the advances of Egyptian 
civilization as early as 4,000 B.C. The con- 
cluding chapter tells brilliantly, by pen and 
picture, the story of Queen Hatasu, a Pharaoh 
of the eighteenth dynasty, or about 1600 B.C. 
Hatasu was one of the great builders of 
ancient Egypt. Her reign was peaceful, and 
she employed her prosperity in magnificent 
public works; among them were the two 
great obelisks of Karnak, and the temple at 
Dayr-el-Bahari, now mostly in ruins. Certain 
sculptured and painted tableaux on the re- 
mains of the walls of this temple give a dra- 
matic and picturesque account of the sending 
of a fleet of ships to the eastern coast of 
Africa, and this Miss Edwards repeats with 
full details. It is a fascinating example of 
those pictured romances of which the stones 
of Egypt are literally full. 

Of Egyptian " fellahs " — the peasants of 
the Nile — there is not much in the book to 
justify its alliterative title ; but the pervasive 
personality of the author is agreeably accented 
by the frontispiece-portrait. The book, in 
short, resembles variously the gifted English- 
woman whose name it bears on the title-page ; 
it is intelligent, vivacious, entertaining, and 
stimulating. 

LOWELL'S LATEST LITEEAET 
ESSAYS' 

THIS slender volume of less than two 
hundred pages, bound in uniform style 
with the Riverside edition of Lowell's works, 
is published in accordance with his inten- 
tions. He had revised most of the papers 
here included, with the exception of that on 
Shakespeare's Richard III, which was re- 
cently printed in the Atlantic Monthly, 
The seven essays and addresses are on 
"Gray," an introductory memoir to the 
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works of Gray in the British Poets; "Some . 
Letters of Walter Savage Landor," an intro- 
duction to these letters" for readers of the 
Century Magazine J the introduction to the 
edition of Izaak Walton's Angler^ published 
in 1889 by Little, Brown St Co., which we 
recently noticed; another introduction, ap- 
parently, to an edition of Milton's Areopagit- 
ica; an address on " Richard III," first read 
before the Edinburgh Philosophical Institute 
in 1883; the address given in 1889 before 
the Modem Language Association in Amer- 
ica on the study of these languages ; and a 
short paper on the " Progress of the World " 
prefixed to a book with this title. 

None of these papers reaches the highest 
rank among Lowell's essays, but the two on 
Gray and Walton belong among his most 
delightful writing. This is what only Low- 
ell, perhaps, could have said with such toler- 
ance and fitness of the poems of Gray : 

In spite of unjust depredation and misapplied 
criticism Gray holds his own, and bids fair to 
last as long as the language which he knew how 
to write so well, and of which he b one of the 

f lories. Wordsworth b justified in saying that 
e helped himself from everybody and every- 
where — and yet he made such admirable use of 
what he stole (if theft there was), that we should 
as soon think of finding fault with a man for pil- 
laging the dictionary. He mixed himself with 
whatever he took — an incalculable increment. 
In the editions of hb poems the thin line of 
text stands at the top ot the page like cream, 
and below it is the skim- milk drawn from many 
milky mothers of the herd, out of which it is 
risen. But the thing to be considered b that, 
no matter where the material came from, the 
result i? Gray's own. Whether original or not, 
he knew how to make a poem, a very rare knowl- 
edge among men. 

The paper on Milton's plea for the liberty 
of unlicensed printing is naturally concerned 
with Milton's prose chiefly. Lowell does 
not eulogize this with the undiscriminating 
rhetoric of Macaulay, but he is more admir- 
ing than Matthew Arnold : 

He is not so truly a writer of great prose as a 
ffreat man writing in prose, and it is really Milton 
tnat we seek there more than anything else. He 
b great enough when we find him to repay a 
thousandfold what the search may have cost us. 
And when we meet him at hb best, there is 
something in his commerce that fortifies the 
mind as only contact with a great character can. 
He b then a perpetual fountain of hi^hminded- 
ness. In contest with an adversary he is brutally 
willing to strike below the belt, and shows as 
little magnanimity or fairness as the average 
editor of an American newspaper in dealing with 
a political opponent Even Voltaire, hardened 
as were hb own controversial nerves, was 
shocked by the nature of the weapons which 
Milton was eager to employ against Moms. But 
when he recovers possession of hb true self, he 
b so at home among those things that endure, 
so amply conversant with whatever b of good 
report, so intimately conscious of divine pres- 
ence in a world of doubt and failure and dbillu- 
sion, and of those spiritual minbtrations symbol- 
ized by the prophet in the wilderness, that we 
listen to him as Adam to the an^el, and the 
voice lingers not only in the ear but m the life. 

It is not strange that the great scholar, 
wit, and poet, who wrote thus of Gray and 
Milton, should give this advice on the study 
of modern languages, commending a thorough 
training, but remembering that philolog^s 
in the end always secondary to literature : 

Students, due regard being had to their tern- 
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peraments and faculties, should be encouraged 
to take the course m modem languages as being 
quite as good in point of mental mscipline as 
any other, if pursued with the same thorough- 
ness and to the same end. And that end is Lit- 
erature, for there language first attains to a full 
consciousness of its powers and to the delighted 
exercise of them. Literature has escaped that 
doom of Shinar which made our Association 
possible, and still everywhere speaks in the uni- 
versal tongue of civilized man. And it is only 
through this record of man*s joys and sorrows, 
of his aspirations and failures, of his thought, 
his speculation, and his dreams, that we can be- 
come complete men, and learn both what he is 
and what ne may be, for it is the unconscious 
autobiography of mankind. 



MASKS, HEADS AlTD PAGES • 

THIS is a copious work upon the origins 
of art in the symbolic figures of antique 
worship and picture-writing. Mrs. Emerson 
has shown much zeal and patience in the 
compilation of her book; but it notably lacks 
synthesis and form. A vast number of facts 
are brought together, but in a confused tan- 
gle to which there appears no clew. The 
material is here; but it seemis like the jot- 
tings of an archseologist*s note-book, prepared 
for publication rather by translating and com- 
menting on them in an elaborate and difiEuse 
idiom than by classification and comprehen- 
sive ordering. Mrs. Emerson^s style has a 
very self-conscious note ; it is destitute of 
the lucid quality appropriate to the teaching 
of the lessons of science. For instance, she 
says: 

Beauty b at the summit of the spiral which 
human endeavor reaches by narrowing discrimi- 
nations ; it appears in trimmed efflorescence sug- 
gesting by some sudden turn of line more than 
It openly reveals. 

Form is the narrow and hedged expression of 
the attributable potency of the intellectual being ; 
it is often inadequate in disclosing, it is more 
adequate in veiling. 

These two examples, taken almost at ran- 
dom, will be enough to show the ambitious 
and unilluminating manner in which Mrs. 
Emerson is too apt to write; she ought, 
moreover, to have been incapable of a gram- 
matical error in the preface : " For each are 
as letters to words which make intelligible 
the story of elder times." Thus, with eyes 
fixed upon the Milky Way, may one stumble 
over a stone in the road ! 

Many of the mythological explanations 
and analogies given by the author are intelli 
gent and valuable. The work collects a great 
quantity of information which the student 
would otherwise be obliged to seek among 
many volumes. There is something, indeed, 
rather uncomfortable in the rapid, and not 
always explicable leaps, from Mexico to 
Egypt, thence to Scandinavia and to Greece ; 
the globe whirls under the reader's eyes, be- 
tween one paragraph and the next. How- 
ever, the book is completely and carefully 
indexed, so that it is not difficult to find any 
desired topic. It is also abundantly illus- 
trated with drawings of ornaments, masks, 



and symbols. The defects of the work are 
due to its amateurish quality ; the spirit and 
the material of archaic art are not much com- 
prehended as a whole, but are rather noted 
and compared in detail. Nevertheless, the 
book is a storehouse of interesting informa- 
tion, assiduously gathered. 
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TWO OEEAT DIOTIONABIES. 

THE sixth volume of the Century Dic- 
tionary closes this great literary enter- 
prise. The publishers may properly con- 
gratulate themselves on the punctuality with 
which the work has been completed. The 
preface of the first part was dated May i, 1889, 
and the supplementary note to the preface 
issued with the last part, October i, 1891 ; the 
twenty-four parts published between these 
two dates have made up a dictionary of 7,040 
large quarto pages, in three columns, contain- 
ing two thirds as much matter as the Ency- 
clopadia Britannica, The number of words 
is over 215,000, with 500,000 definitions ; be- 
sides these, 50,000 phrases have been defined, 
and there have been inserted 300,000 quota- 
tions and 8,000 cuts. So very careful and 
elaborate were the preparations for this great 
task, made before publishing began, that this 
remarkable rapidity in publishing has not re- 
sulted in any poor work from the compilers 
or the printers. 

In this sixth volume the various features 
of excellence which give the Century Diction- 
ary its foremost place among works of refer- 
ence which are both dictionaries and encyclo- 
pedias are as conspicuous as in the preced- 
ing volumes. Some of the more remarkable 
entries are " sun " and " sun-spot," " transit," 
" temple," " trot " (reproducing instantaneous 
photographs by Muybridge), "trust," " tun- 
nel," "type-setting machines," "Venus," and 
" Vidua." At the end is given a list of more 
than 3,000 authors and authorities cited in 
the whole work, and there is also a list of 
the amended spellings recommended by the 
English and American philological societies. 
Professor Whitney vigorously sets forth the 
arguments for spelling reform, a reform which 
advances very slowly, but which the Century 
Dictionary has gone some distance, as far as 
its compilers thought wise, in adopting. The 
Century Dictionary is now, without doubt, 
the foremost dictionary of our language in 
every respect. Its execution has been such 
as to reflect the highest credit upon its edi- 
tors, its printers, and its publishers. Ameri- 
cans may well be proud of such a great work, 
which, far beyond Webster or Worcester^ has 
been received in England itself as now the 
best dictionary of our noble English.* 

The New English Dictionary on Histori- 
cal Principles is quite a contrast to the Cen- 
tury Dictionary in the leisurely way in which 
it appears. But Dr. James A. H. Murray has 
now been reinforced by Mr. Henry Bradley, 
the president of the Philological Society, as 
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assistant editor. We may therefore hope 
that the parts will appear twice, at least, as 
rapidly as they have done, and that the whole 
work will be completed before this century 
ends. 

Part Sixth, extending from Clo to Con- 
signer, is edited by Dr. Murray. He notes 
in his preface that three-quarters of the 
space are occupied with the vast mass of 
words beginning with the Latin prefix con in 
its various forms, without reaching an end 
of these. The early pages contain many 
old English words, among which the verb 
" come " has twenty-three columns to itself, 
the largest space allowed any word yet. But 
there are two hundred pages of words exclu- 
sively Romanic, in the midst of which the 
verb " come *' is the one representative of the 
original stock of English. These words are 
mainly verbs and their derivatives which ex- 
press general or abstract notions, and Dr. 
Murray remarks that the sense-history is 
often very difficult to trace, because from the 
beginning the English "grip" of many of 
these words has lacked firmness and pre- 
cision, and so they have been employed in 
an immense variety of shades of meanings 
vaguely defined. Some of the most inter- 
esting words in this part are "cockatrice," 
" cockney," " clough," and " comely." 

A curious matter noted by Dr. Murray in 
respect to the errors of preceding dictionaries 
is the large number of bogus words, originat- 
ing in mistakes of many kinds by many au- 
thors ; from the earliest times of the makers 
of English dictionaries many such have been 
copied by one editor after another. Dr. 
Murray has decided to prepare a 1st of these 
spurious words found in dictionaries, which 
he will give at the end of the work, the words 
themselves being passed over, of course, in 
the body of the book. A note to the preface 
gives an instance of these bogus words, show- 
ing that the supposed word "cherisaunce" 
is really non-existent in English usage. 

Mr. Bradley begins his work with Part 
First of Volume Three, E — Every. He has 
worked on the same lines as Dr. Murray, and 
he also has occasion to remark that this por- 
tion of the vocabulary is remarkable for the 
extremely small proportion of native English 
words which it contains, compared with those 
drawn from French, Greek, and Latin. An- 
other striking feature of the part is the great 
abundance of technical terms of modern 
science. A very large number of the words 
met here belong to a class much better known 
in their written than in their spoken form, 
so that there have been special difficulties 
in treating their pronunciation. To notice 
a few points only, the word " end " has nearly 
seven columns, the word "enter" six, and 
the word "even" ten. One of the great 
aims of the New English Dictionary is to 
trace the history of each word from its first 
appearance in our language to the present 
day, and curious facts strike the eye conceni:^ 
ing the age of many current words. Mr. 
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Pepys, it seems, was the first to write, in 1668, 
" somebody else's," instead of ** somebody's 
else," and there are but three compound 
words beginning with "electro" which go 
back to the last century ; all the rest belong 
to our century, and most of them to the last 
sixty years. The first authority for " editor " 
is dated in 1803 ; " political economy " began 
to be used in 1767, and Carlyle was the first 
to use " environment " in its present accep- 
tation, in 1827. t 

However it may have been with all former 
dictionaries, the " stories " in these two great 
books of our language are not short, but they 
are of extreme interest. There are many 
kinds of reading which are not only less in- 
structive but far less entertaining than the 
perusal of page after page of these two great 
dictionaries. 

DON JUAH AOOOBDnrO TO MB. 
MAHSriELD* 

MR. RICHARD MANSFIELD has con- 
structed a most extraordinary variant 
of the legend of Don Juan and the literary 
versions by Moli^re and Mozart's librettist. 
The new play is a continuous libation to the 
gallery gods. To stage effect — it must be 
frankly admitted that Mr. Mansfield's play 
would act well — have been sacrificed all the 
majesty and the moral of the original tale of 
Don Juan Tenorio. The impressive figure 
of the Commandant is absent, and in place of 
the stony visitant who warns the sinful man 
and finally carries him away to judgment, 
appears cousin Lucia. A somewhat piquant 
embodiment of the "eternal womanly," she 
saves Don Juan by her love. In place of the 
excellent father whom Molifere drew with a 
few austere touches, Mr. Mansfield has in- 
troduced a hoary hypocrite of the Tartuffe 
species, supplying him with a wife of the 
same stamp. These parents fancy that their 
Juan is innocent as a lamb, a young saint, in 
fact; the comic scene at this point of the 
play recalls the vulgar " Baby " which held 
the stage some years ago. 

From this beginning the new Don Juan 
goes gayly on, with rattling and really effec- 
tive dialogue; cousin Lucia follows the sin- 
ner with saintly constancy and very mundane 
devices of a page's costume and numerous 
epigrams, until it is time for a redemption in 
the Faust or Flying Dutchman vein, and the 
"eternal feminine '* leads Don Juan onward. 
Mr. Mansfield kindly gives two endings to 
his play, so that the very young who love a 
weeping tragedy may be served, and also we 
of more years who like to be cheered when 
we visit the theater. But in either case, one 
must say — with entire appreciation of the 
very dramatic last scene, made of abnega- 
tions, delirium, snatches of pathetic song, and 
unconquered love — that all the significance 
of the story of Don Juan is lost. The cur- 
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tain falls to cries of " The Commandant ! the 
Commandant ! " It is he that is wanted. 
Don Juan, damned, is an imposing figure ; 
but saved by petticoat devotion, he belongs 
to the class that heaven will not receive and 
the other place seems to have no use for. 



LETTERS OF OHABLES DIOEENS 
TO WIUOE 00LLIK8* 

THE title of this book will attract many 
readers who will suppose, as Charles 
Dickens and Wilkie Collins were brilliant 
men, that their correspondence must be worth 
reading. We know what entertaining letters 
Dickens could write when he had the time 
for it ; but these epistles were written when 
he was the overworked editor of Household 
Words^ and when every spare moment had 
to be given to writing Little Dort it zxid other 
long novels. He was also giving readings 
and getting up plays; so that these letters 
are, for the most part, only hasty business 
notes dealing with the editorial work which 
they shared together : 

Mv Dear Collins : I am very sorry that we 
shall not have you tomorrow. Thinlc you would get 
on better if you were to come after all. Yes, sir ; 
thank God, I have finished Little Dorrit, On 
Sunday last I wrote the two little words of three 
letters each. Any mad proposal you please will 
find a wildly insane response in 

Yours ever, C. D. 

This is a fair example of the average style 
of the letters. They have an interest as 
showing Dickens' methods of work and his 
dependence on the society and sympathy of 
his friends; occasionally, too, we see the 
great novelist playing with his thoughts in 
his own peculiarly humorous way ; but gen- 
erally the letters are so brief that it scarcely 
seems worth while to publish them. Among 
the exceptions is a letter to Collins asking 
him to go on a trip : 

Partlv in the grim despair and restlessness of 
this subsidence from excitement, and partly for 
the sake of Household Words^ I want to cast 
about whether you and I can go anywhere, take 
any journey, see anything, whereon we could 
write something together. Have you any idea 
tending to any place in the world? Will you 
rattle your head and see if there is any pebble in 
it which we could wander away and play at mar- 
bles with ? We want something for Household 
Words ^ and I want to escape from myself. For 
Mien I do start up and stare myself seedily in the 
face, as happens to be my case at present, my 
blankness is indescribable — my misery amazing. 

Another excellent bit is an imitation of CaV- 
lyle: 

Glad to hear of our friend Rejjnier. As Cariyle 
would put it : "A deft and shitty little man, brisk 
and sudden, of most ingenious carpentering fac- 
ulty, and not without constructive qualities of a 
higher than the Beaver sort. Withal an actor, 
though of a somewhat hard tone. Think pleas- 
antly of him, O ye children of men I " 

The friendship between Dickens and 
Wilkie Collins was sincere and generous. 
Dickens criticised Collins' literary work, and 
Collins accepted his criticisms in the spirit 
in which they were given. As a proof of 
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this friendship, the letters are perhaps worth 
reading; but they will add nothing to the 
fame of Dickens, and we fancy that only 
those interested in the trade of literature 
will care to read the collection through. 



18 THE OEBIITS A MADHAH? 

DRYDEN'S saw is familar and often 
quoted, though not unfrequently mis- 
quoted : 

Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide. 

But this idea is much older than Absalom 
and AchitopheL Aristotle had declared that 
" no excellent soul is exempt from a mixture 
of madness ; " and again that " many persons 
become poets, prophets, and sibyls, and, like 
Marcus the Syracusan, are good poets while 
they are maniacal, but when cured can no 
longer write verse." Plato also affirmed that 
*' delirium is by no means an evil, but, on the 
contrary, when it comes by the gift of the 
gods, a very great benefit," and that one kind 
of delirium is " that inspired by the Muses, 
when a simple and pure soul is excited to 
glorify with poetry the deeds of heroes." 
Democritus would not admit that there could 
be a good poet who was not in.sane. Horace 
says of him : 

Exdudit sanos Helicone poetas Democritus. 

In modern times the idea has. been often re- 
peated. Pascal asserted that "extreme in- 
telligence is very near to extreme madness ; " 
and Diderot exclaimed, " Oh ! how near are 
genius and madness ! " More than one phys- 
iological writer has endeavored to show that 
"genius is always a neurosis." In France, 
Germany, Russia, and Italy this thesis has 
been learnedly maintained; and a South 
American writer, Ramos Mejia, has added 
to the literature of the subject by. his Neu- 
rosis de los Hombres Celebres de la Historia 
Argentina (Buenos Ayres, 1885), in which he 
shows that nearly all the great men of the 
Southern republics were " inebriate, neurotic, 
or insane." 

The evidence bearing upon this interesting 
question is well summarized in a new volume 
in the "Contemporary Science " series,* In 
the opening chapters the author discusses 
" the characteristics of genius." Prominent 
in the category are "signs of degeneration," 
physical and mental, which are " sometimes 
more numerous in men of genius than in the 
insane." Among these are diminutive stat- 
ure, rickets, pallor, emaciation, stammering, 
lefthandedness, sterility, precocity, delayed 
development, somnambulism, hyperaesthesia, 
and so on. To these may be added " latent 
forms of neurosis and insanity," such as 
epilepsy, melancholy, alcoholism, hallucina- 
tions, and moral insanity. Many men and 
women of genius have actually become in- 
sane. The " causes of genius " are then con- 
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sidered, with much curious matter upon me- 
teorological and climatic influences, heredity, 
disease (with special reference to injuries to 
the head) and social surroundings. 

The insane often manifest more or less 
genius, and several chapters are devoted to 
their work in literature and art. The " part 
played by the insane in the progressive 
movements of humanity " is also illustrated 
by many facts concerning political and reli- 
gious lunatics and semi-lunatics. The "de- 
generative psychosis of genius " is then taken 
up more in detail, and its " epileptoid nature " 
demonstrated — at least until we hear from 
experts on the other side — by a formidable 
array of facts. A single chapter is devoted 
to " sane men of genius," but it might have 
been condensed into the form of the famous 
chapter on the snakes of Ireland; for the 
writer proves, or thinks he proves, that " the 
few men of genius who have completed 
their orbit without aberration," like Galileo, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Voltaire, Machiavelli, 
Michelangelo, and Darwin, have not been 
entirely free from insane tendencies. Some 
of them, as Michelangelo and Darwin, are 
made witnesses against themselves in this 
examination. It is doubtful, according to our 
author, whether the really sane genius has 
ever existed. 

This is a book of extreme interest, both 
for the ground the author takes and the array 
of seeming evidence in favor of it. It can- 
not fail to excite attention and provoke dis- 
cussion. 

STOHEWALL JA0K80H • 

«• A FTER Stonewall Jackson died, we 
-^X never won a great victory," said an 
ex-Confederate soldier to the writer. We 
were looking at the cyclorama-picture of the 
second battle of Manassas, in which Jackson 
gained probably his greatest triumph. See- 
ing that the skirmishing between the two 
armies was bringing on a battle, he ordered 
his men, at a triple-quick step, to range them- 
selves behind the unfinished railway embank- 
ment. With his artillery flanking the federal 
forces, who were unable to use their cannon 
e£Eectively, until the battle was decided, Jack- 
son won this battle, so disastrous to the blue- 
coats. 

This volume does not portray so much the 
fighter or strategist as the man of strong 
and beautiful Christian character. It has the 
usual faults of a biography written by a wife 
and widow, but it has still more unusual 
merits. The intensely religious nature of 
Jackson is shown in a hundred details. 
Fanaticism, some will call it ; but it is exactly 
the sort of fanaticism that has produced 
heroes from Gideon to Regulus, and from 
William the Silent to Chinese Gordon. Com- 
ing of heroic Scotch-Irish stock, Jackson 
possessed its strong traits in a remarkable 



degree. His mother and grandmother were 
women of strong physical and mental traits, 
and the miniature of his father indicates 
powerful passions controlled by pure taste 
and noble character. 

In telling the story of Jackson's life at 
West Point, in the Mexican War, and in the 
Virginia Military Institute, the emphasis is 
laid on his personal development. In the 
thirteen chapters devoted to his campaigns 
in Virginia, the " Stonewall " General ap- 
pears as the most picturesque figure of the 
war. Many new incidents here come to light 
for the first time. One is not surprised, after 
reading these pages, to know how amazingly 
magnetic was Jackson's influence with his 
men. His final sufferings were nobly borne, 
and his death was bravely met; the ruling 
passion was strong to move brain and tongue 
even in the last unconscious hours. Friend 
and foe alike will welcome this story of the 
inner and outer life of one of the most strik- 
ing personalities of the war which is now so 
happily a memory. Dr. Henry M. Field has 
contributed an introduction to the volume; 
there are eleven illustrations, but no index. 



* Life and Letters of General Thomas J. Jackson. By 
bis wife, Mary Anne Jackson. Harper & Brothers. ^.00. 



DAFTE'S PUEGATOBY • 

THE second volume of Professor Norton's 
prose translation of the Divina Com- 
media impresses us anew with the purity 
and fluency of his English idiom, the deli- 
cate, unforced note of his archaism, and the 
sensitive structure of his style. In render- 
ing the Purgatorio he has commented some- 
what more freely than in his version of the 
Inferno; this gives the second part of the 
trilogy more of the desirable individual note. 
There is less adherence to the opinions of 
other commentators, and more of the per- 
sonality is shown of one of the chiefs of 
Dante scholarship. 

Readers acquainted with the Commedia in 
the Italian and in previous translations will 
readily appreciate the lofty and fine fidelity 
of Professor Norton's work. For those to 
whom these volumes are an initiation into the 
glorious mysteries of the sacred poem, the 
prose form will be a great aid to quick com- 
prehension. As an example of the flexible 
and delightful prose which does not over- 
pass its own limits, let us listen to a frag- 
ment of the episode of Matilda : 

As a lady who is dancing turns with feet close 
to the ground and to each other, and hardly sets 
foot before foot, she turned herself on the red 
and on the yellow flowerets toward me, not 
otherwise than a virgin who lowers her modest 
eyes, and made my prayers content, approaching 
so that the sweet sound came to me with its 
meaning. Soon as she was there where the 
grasses are now bathed by the waves of the fair 
stream, she bestowed upon me the gift of lifting 
her eyes. I do not believe that so great a light 
shone beneath the lids of Venus, transfixed by 
her son, beyond all his custom. She was smil- 
ing upon the opposite right bank, gathering with 



her hands more colors which that high land 
brings forth without seed. 

It is a trifling verbal point to raise, but to 
us it appears that the piU coloriy instead of 
expressing a comparative, is a just, though 
not definite, computation of the varied tints 
of Matilda's blossoms. PiU^ in Italian usage, 
often means an indeterminate number which 
we should describe as less than molti and 
greater \}^'asi parecchi ; it is nearer, indeed, 
to many than to several^ but less emphatic 
than the former word. It is only by such 
slight criticism that we can supply the requi- 
site shade to our high admiration of the 
beauties of Professor Norton's work ! 



*The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. Translated by 
Charles EUot Norton. II. Purgatory. Houghton, Mifflin 
&Co. Ii.as. 



— Again does English law come forward with 
a decision calculated to develop the bump of cau- 
tion in publishers. A firm in Sydney issued a 
subscription work in two volumes, entitled Am- 
tralian Men of Mark. A certain subscriber de- 
clined to take the books, on the ground that his 
own biography did not appear therein, although 
the promise had been made him that it should 
so appear. The publishers brought suit to com- 
pel performance of contract, but the Chief Justice 
of New South Wales, Sir Frederick Darley, threw 
them out of court. His decision took a wider 
range than the contention of the defendant that 
a private understanding had been violated, and 
was based upon the broad ground that the con- 
tents of the book did not correspond to its title. 
He declared that the biographies it contained 
were of merely local celebrities, who had no right 
to be considered as Australian men of mark. In 
view of this fact, the Chief Justice decided not 
only that the defendant should be acquitted, but 
that, in general, all contracts entered into on ac- 
count of the book were null and void. This cer- 
tainly adds a new difficulty to the traditional ones 
of an author in choosing a title for his writings. 
Of what avail to select a taking name, when it 
may only result in a prosecution for obtaining 
money under false pretenses ? Particularly omi- 
nous is this decision for the publishers of such 
works as The Best Books, or The Greatest Thing 
in the World. A buyer with a different standard 
of judgment from the author's may hereafter 
throw such books back on the publishers, with 
a demand for a refund. The principle must apply 
to sub-titles also, and this suggests the danger of 
appending "a poem** or **a farce'* to an other- 
wise legally unobjectionable title. — New York 
Evening Post. 

— M. Ernest Havet published three editions of 
the Pensies of Pascal (1852, 1866, 188 1), as well 
as an abridgment for the use of schools, taken 
from the first complete edition. M. Louis Havet 
has just brought out a new classical edition of 
this abridgment, conformed to the last complete 
edition, and published by Delagrave. The text 
he has taken directly from the edition of 188 1, 
with all its improved readings. The notes are 
Ernest Havet's condensed, with some of the less 
important ones omitted. The text of the Life of 
Pascal by Mme. P^rier is taken, with some criti- 
cal changes, from the edition of 1684, and the 
Port Royal preface is now added from the 1669 
edition. 

— It is announced that Sir Mount-Stuart Grant 
Duff and Mr. Whitley Stokes have undertal^ 
to write a memoir of the late Sir Henry Maine. 
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POETBY. 



The Dead Poet. 

Dead he lies at Elmwoodj 
Who sang of human fortitude ; 
Who voiced the higher, clearer way 
By which all nobler spirits may 
Rise to the rims of God*s pure light 
Over the edges of earth's night ; 
Who sang of manhood's highest best, 
Like scnne sweet Amdd of the West, 
With more of kinship in his blood 
With the great struggling, human brood. 
With more of lyric in his note. 
More of the clarion in his throat, 
TunM to the brawnier West, 
He sang the songs our men love best 

He woke new longings in the heart 
For that love-hungered, better part ; 
He stripped religion of her creeds. 
And showed beneath the withered reeds 
And dead old grass husks, bleached and sere, 
The streams of God's love running dear. 
In humor's ink he dipped his pen. 
And mirth stirred in his fellowmen ; 
That laiger, healthier, kindlier mirth. 
That kindles in great souls of earth. 
His was the mind of reverence. 
Too great to give the soul offense. 

This was the poet, simple, true. 
Who all things glad for brothers knew ; 
With clear eyes knew the kings of earth 
Beneath the husks of common worth ; 
Who never grew too learned to know 
The hope of earth in heaven's bow ; 
Who never grew too old to feel 
The sap of springtime upward steal ; 
Who never grew too worldly wise 
To see with purer, childward eyes ; 
Too human to be merely good. 
This great soul dead at Elmwood. 
The song of life was on his lips, 
True human to the finger tips. 
With heart that pulsed and pulsed again, 
A man, he loved his fellowmen. 
This singer of all singers, who 
To the young, strong republic true. 
Voicing earth's people in the van. 
Most manly, strong American ! 

Yes, he is dead, as men know death. 
Who count our living by the breath 
That ebbs or flows. Yes, he is dead. 
With morning's blush, or evening's red. 
No more upon this earth will walk ; 
No more in human page, or talk, 
WUl he delight, or teach his kind 
Who love the glad lore of the mind ; 
But tm the last despair is fled. 
The last weird cell untenanted. 
The last sweet hope athwart the dark 
Vanishes in meteor spark ; 
While love of earth and man lives on. 
And God and hope ahead are gone 
To lead the way to loftier truth, 
And earth rejuvenates her youth ; 
Till earth her latest blossom gives. 
The heart of Lowell breathes and lives ; 
His Launfal learns the godlier way. 
His dandelion casto its dusty ray, 
His " Zekle " knows eternal youth ; 
As long as love, and hope, and truth. 
As long as bloom, and pulse of blood. 
He lives in earth's eternal good 
Who now lies dead at Elmwood. 
Ottawa, Aug., i8gi. Wiluam W. Campbell. 



*«* Those who review the list of the great dead 
of the year 1891, and those who record its literary 
harvest are alike renunded of the poet who left 
us last August It is fitting again to listen to a 
true singer, declaring our severe loss. Mr. Camp- 
bell's lines, written five months since, we gladly 
reprint from a recent issue of our Canadian con- 
temporary, 7%/ IVe^Jk, Yet, though dead, Lowell 
is saying much to us this year in the volume of 
essays and addresses collected by Professor Nor- 
ton ; in the poem on General Grant, which we 
are promised in Scribner^s Magazine for March ; 
and in the series of articles on the Old English 
Drama to be published in ffarper*s. 



LITEBATTmE IH 1891. 

LIKE its immediate predecessor, the year 
■^ 1 891 has not been a great year in liter- 
ature. It is perhaps more remarkable for 
the one severe loss to letters in the per- 
son of James Russell Lowell than for any 
work of distinction. There has been no 
new-comer in the field of literature of evident 
genius, and there has been no book which 
has created a positive sensation and had an 
immense sale. Nevertheless, there has been 
a large amount of good work done, especially 
in the direction of biography, fiction, poetry, 
history, and social science. If we have fallen 
upon a period not yet enlightened by the ad- 
vent of new men of positive genius in letters, 
we have yet to congratulate ourselves on the 
large product given us by men and women 
of decided talent, the rising level of literary 
workmanship, and increasing excellence of 
style. 

In several respects the most notable suc- 
cess of the year in fiction has been won by 
Mr. H. B. Fuller in his Chevalier of Pensieri- 
VanL Mr. J. M. Barrie's delightful novels 
of earlier date have been made known to 
Americans, and his Ldttle Minister has con- 
firmed his reputation. The American short- 
story tellers have increased their number, so 
far as publication in book form is concerned, 
by the notable additions of Mr. R. H. Davis 
and Mr. J. L. Allen ; but Mr. Bunner, Mrs. 
Phelps-Ward, Octave Thanet, Mr. Harris, 
Mr. Janvier, Miss Wilkins, Mr. Arlo Bates, 
and Missjewett have well sustained their 
good names. Mr. Hall Gainers Scapegoats 
Miss DougalPs Beggars All; Mrs. Kirk's 
Ciphers; Dr. Eggleston's Faith Doctor; Miss 
Murfree's In the " Stranger People's " Coun 
try; her sister's Felicia; Miss Corelli's 
Wormwood, and Lucas Malet's Wages of 
Sin, with Mr. Stockton's amusing House of 
Martha and Mrs. Catherwood's Lady of Fort 
St.fohn, to mention no others, make up a 
list of good novels, the general excellence of 
which few recent years can equal. 

Mrs. Oliphant's Life of her gifted kinsman 
has been the most notable bio|j^phy. Mrs. 
Orr*s Life of Browning failed to meet ex- 
pectations ; Messrs. Holhnd and Rockstro's 
Jenny LtndGoldschmplt is interesting, but 
diffuse. Among oth'r good biographies of 
the year Father Brid^jtt's Sir Thomas More; 



Mr. Dobson's Hogarth; the translations of 
Professor Villari's Machiavelli and of Jules 
Breton's Life of an Artist; Dr. Hale's biog- 
raphy of James Freeman Clarke ; Mr. Adams' 
of R. H. Dana ; and, most steadily interesting 
of all, Mr. Reid's biography of Lord Hough- 
ton, deserve to be named. Professor Louns- 
bury's Chaucer belongs both to biography 
and to literary criticism. 

In poetry Mr. Aldrich's Sisters' Tragedy 
easily heads the year's product, but Miss 
Cone's Ride to the Lady; Miss Reese's 
Handful of Lavender ; Dr. Mitchell's Psalm 
of Deaths; Mr. Snider's Homer in Chios, and 
Mr. Rawnsley's volume are all worthy of note 
and reading. Prof essor Palmer's admirable 
translation of the Odyssey, although in prose, 
should be mentioned here. 

Mr. Winsor's work on Columbus belongs 
almost as much to history as to biography. 
The completion of Mr. Lecky's History of 
England in the Eighteenth Century; further 
volumes of the translation of Von Sybel's 
Founding of the German Empire; a first in- 
stallment of Professor Freeman's History of 
Sicily; l/i.,T2\vLt's Modem Regime; the sec- 
ond volume of Mr. H. M. Stephens' French 
Revolution; with two minor but valuable 
volumes, Professor Hosmer's Anglo-Saxon 
Freedom and Mr. Stephens' Story of Portu- 
gal, bring us to the last work, but not the 
least deserving of mention, in history — Mr. 
Fiske's American Revolution, 

In the religious field, Dean Church's Ox- 
ford Movement h^s been, perhaps, the most 
important volume judged by literary stand- 
ards ; but two volumes of sermons by the late 
Rev. Dr. Hedge and Bishop Brooks ; Mrs. 
Earle's Sabbath in Puritan New England; 
Mr. Lyon's Study of the Sects; Professor 
Bascom's exposition of The New Theology 
and Dr. Allen's Positive Religion should not 
fail of mention. In the line of Biblical liter- 
ature, we have had the important popular 
work by Dr. Cone on Gospel Criticism; 
Professor Cheyne's valuable work on The 
Psalter; Dr. Driver's Introduction to the Old 
Testament, with the special studies on Prov- 
erbs by Mr. Horton and on Isaiah by Mr. G. 
A. Smith. Mr. Gore's Bampton lectures and 
Dr. Abbott's Philomythus are especially vig- 
orous. 

Women have written the best books of 
travel and adventure this last year, in Mrs. 
Martin's Home Life on an Ostrich Farm, 
Miss Dowie's Girl in the Karpathians, and 
Miss Scidmore's Jinrikisha Days; but Sir 
Edwin Arnold's two volumes on Japan, Mr. 
Child's work on South America, and Mr. 
Rockhill's Land of the Lamas stand high. 

There has been no lack of attention, of 
course, to social and economic problems and 
their solution. The especially helpful vol- 
umes of the year have been Mr. Charles 
Booth's second volume ; Professor Graham's 
book on Socialism; the enlarged edition of 
Mr. Rae's work on the same subject ; Pr^ 
Bohm-Bawerk's Positive Theory of Capita; 
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Mr. Woods' account of English Social Move- 
ments^ and Professor Sidgwick's and Profes- 
sor Burgess' treatises on Politics. 

One of the best books of essays of the year 
has been Professor Jones' volume on Brown- 
ing; but Lowell's Latest Literary Addresses 
are strong, while Miss Repplier's Points of 
View, Mr. Buchanan's Coming Terror, Mr. 
Saintsbury's two volumes, Mr. Morley's Stud- 
ies and Mrs. Mason's account of the French 
Salons are very readable. Two contribu- 
tions to the literature of rhetoric should not 
be overlooked, in Professor Earle's and Pro- 
fessor Wendell's volumes. 

The young folks have been fortunate this 
last year, as usual, in the large number and 
the good quality of the books written for 
them. They have had volumes from most 
of the standard writers in this field, while 
Mrs. Longhead, Rev. J. C. Atkinson and Mr. 
R. H. Davis have been new-comers deserving 
of welcome. 

In art there has been hardly a volume to 
name by the side of Mr. Dyer's Gods in 
Greece, unless it is Miss Edwards' Pharaohs. 
In popular natural science the three volumes 
by M. Guillemin on Electricity and Mr. Cham- 
berlain on Ornithology are almost as attrac- 
tive as Mr. Gibson's Sharp Eyes, In philos- 
ophy, Mr. Johnson's What is Reality is very 
able, and Dr. Shoup's volume is a clever per- 
formance. In ethics, Mr. Spencer's Justice 
should be compared with Dr. Bixby's able 
criticism, while the teacher of practical ethics 
may now have the aid of Professor Everett, 
the volume on Conduct as a Fine Art, and 
Mr. Dole's book on the American Citizen. 

Bibliography has fared well in 189 1, as we 
have had not only Mr. Kirk's careful Supple- 
ment to Allibone and Mr. Sonnenschein's 
large volume, but also two good minor works 
in the Guide Book to Books and Mr. Sargent's 
Reading for the Young. Mr. Leland has be- 
gun a translation of Heine's complete works ; 
Mr. Archer's version of Ibsen has been fin- 
ished, and a fine edition of the works of John 
Jay is in course of publication. 



HEW YORK NOTES. 

DR. ALBERT SHAW, the editor of the 
American Review of Reviews, has returned 
from his flying visit to England. His journey 
consumed just four weeks, two of which were 
spent in London and two on the sea. I called 
upon him the other day to learn if he had brought 
'* great news," as Lady Macbeth says, from 
abroad, and I found him full of information with 
regard to the doings of that revolutionary journal- 
ist, Mr. W. T. Stead. 

« « ♦ 
"Mr. Stead," said Dr. Shaw, **is one of the 
few men of intense enthusiasm whose enthusiasm 
never flags, leaving them for a time in a condition 
of stagnation. He works with the incessant and 
untiring energy of a machine. He lives in Wim- 
bledon, one of the suburbs of London, starts for 
his office about eight o'clock every morning, re- 
turns home about four in the afternoon, and 



devotes all the evening to labor. He thinks noth- 
ing of working until early morning and going to 
town as usual. For a man of his great notoriety 
he is comparatively little known in London, for 
the reason that he never frequents the clubs. 
Yet he manages to see a great many people. 
His range of acquaintance* is extraordinary ; he 
knows * all classes and conditions of men.' It is 
his custom to take luncheon every day with a 
different friend or acquaintance. This is one of 
his means of keeping in touch with people. 
Though one of the busiest, he is one of the most 
approachable men in London. His wide sympa- 
thies make him the prey of unfortunates of every 

description." 

♦ « ♦ 

I asked Dr. Shaw if Mr. Stead has any new 
and stupendous scheme on hand, like those by 
which he had already distinguished himself. He 
replied : " Mr. Stead has a splendid project on 
foot now, which, if successfully carried out, will 
be of great benefit to the English people. It 
consists of the formation, in each of the cities of 
England, of what he calls a 'civic center,* an 
organization composed of representatives of all 
philanthropic societies, and those formed for 
educational, social, and legislative purposes, and 
of representatives of the theaters, which he re- 
gards as important factors in civilization. The 
work of this body should be to investigate the 
needs of the city and people, to inquire into the 
best methods of providing for these, and to push 
forward all necessary reforms and desirable im- 
provements. The various * civic centers * should 
be in close communication, and assist one another 
by example and suggestion. Mr. Stead has ac- 
cepted several invitations to present the details 
of his new scheme to the people of leading cities 
in England, and in some of them steps have 
already been taken to put it into execution. 
Though he does not like to speak in public, he 
is a brilliant orator, with a style which has all 
the vigor and fluency of his written words." 
» » » 

Dr. Shaw, when questioned about the intellec- 
tual tendencies in England at the present day, 
said : " I could not help noticing how tremen- 
dously the English are swinging into socialism. 
Parliament is now interesting itself with questions 
of social and industrial reform ; there is almost 
a scramble among its members for places on the 
Committee on the Housing of the Poor. The 
burning social question in England is concerned 
with the repeal of the Poor Law. Strong move- 
ments are also on foot for an actual and perma- 
nent improvement in the condition of the working 
people, notably in the building of model tene- 
ments, and in providing technological education 
and recreative privileges for them. In educa- 
tional and social reforms New York is slow as 
compared with London; yet the necessity for 
them here b vital." 

♦ « « 

Julien Gordon has completed the new novel on 
which she has been engaged for the past few 
months. The conspicuous position which this 
writer holds in social life here gives some author- 
ity to her pictures of New York society. This 
is unfortunate for the members of this society, 
for these pictures reflect no credit upon them. 
It is only fair, however, in this connection, to 
quote the comment on Julien Gordon's work 
which I heard a prominent New York woman 
make the other day : ** Mrs. Cruger sees things 



in society which I never see, though we mingle 
in the same sets and have equally good oppor- 
tunities of observing the people who compose 
them." The explanation of the peculiarly French 
quality of Julien Gordon's books is doubtless to 
be found in the two facts that she has for many 
years steeped herself in French novels, and that 
she writes with the deliberate intention of por- 
traying what she calls ** the psychology of love. " 
It is amusing, by the way, to read in the North 
American Review that this novelist considers 
Herbert Spencer's Justice to be the best book. 

of the past year. 

♦ ♦ « 

The announcement that the Harpers are to 
send Richard Harding Davis to the West in 
order that he may ** write up " the character- 
istics of Western life, and to London, where he 
is to describe the notable features of the city, 
again illustrates the close connection journalism 
has come to have with literature. His career 
shows that in literature, as in every other calling, 
nothing succeeds like success. 

♦ ♦ « 

Mr. John Habberton is at work on what will 
doubtless be a production unique in literature. 
He calls it " a war story without battles." It 
will give a full description of the daily experi- 
ences of the soldier in the Civil War. " I intend 
to tell in it," says Mr. Habberton, " those parts 
of army life with which the war histories do not 
deal, but which old army men love to recall. 
The historians deal largely with fighting; as a 
matter of fact the average soldier during the war 
fought about one day in thirty. I shall describe 
what he did during the twenty-nine. It is a curious 
fact that soldiers seldom talk about fighting ; they 
dwell rather upon their camp life. The story will 
cover the whole period of the conflict." 



FICTION. 



Mistress Branican. 
So extraordinary a tissue of improbabilities 
as make up this story could only be invented 
by the fertile and long- practiced brain of Jules 
Verne. Its heroine, a young Califomian with a 
dash of Mexican blood in her veins, is intro- 
duced to us as she says farewell to her husband, 
the captain of a clipper ship just starting with a 
cargo from San Diego for Calcutta tna Singa- 
pore. They part with every hope of a speedy 
reunion, but within a few weeks Mrs. Branican 
has the misfortune to lose her infant by drown- 
ing, and the shock renders her insane. For four 
years she continues in the custody of her cousin, 
Mrs. Burker, whose husband is the villain of the 
piece — rather feeble and purposeless, it is true, 
but still after the approved pattern. For his own 
purposes he forces his wife to join him in con- 
cealing the fact that a second child is bom to 
Mrs. Branican, and promptly loses the baby in a 
great orphan asylum. At the end of four years 
Mrs. Branican 's reason returns, and she learns 
that nothing has been heard from the ** Frank- 
lin," which is given up for lost with all on board. 
Quite undiscouraged, she goes to work sending 
out ships to search for the missing vessel, a rela- 
tive having opportunely left her a large fortune 
just then. Twelve years pass with no clew to the 
fate of the " Franklin;" then they come upon 
traces of her, and finally ascertain that Captai^ 
Branican, the last survivor of her crew, is a cap- 
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live to a tribe of cannibal aborigines in the heart 
of Australia. After this all is easy; the inde- 
fatigable wife personally conducts a caravan of 
camels and ransom to the Fitzroy region, rescues 
her husband, despite the machinations of ** Len " 
Burker, whom she judiciously adds to the com- 
pany by way of securing a due amount of dra- 
matic peril and perplexity. We leave the couple 
with their son, who miraculously turns up in the 
nick of time, reunited, happy, and, to judge from 
the woodcuts, not a day older than when the 
story opens; Captain Branican is, apparently, 
wearing the same uniform in which he said good 
by to his wife on the deck of the " Franklm " 
fifteen years before. — Cassell Publishing Co. 

$2.00. 

The White House at Inch Qow. 

Many pleasant things might be said about this 
novel by Sarah Ktt. The story is interesting; 
the characters keep their own individuality ; the 
incidents are neither improbable on the one hand 
nor commonplace on the other ; and the tone of 
the book is free from affectation and sentimen- 
tality. Nell, the motherless heroine, is ^a sensi- 
ble, affectionate girl, devoted to a rather selfish 
brother, whose thoughtlessness brings its own 
cure before the close of the book. Her two lov- 
ers, one the son of a blacksmith and the other a 
baronet, are not the idealized heroes of much of 
(he usual society fiction, but they are none the 
worse on that account Simple faith and en- 
during constancy win their reward, and wedding 
bells ring for a happy bride. — Cassell Publishing 
Co. $1.50. 

Who ShaU Serve ? 

This story by Mrs. Burnett- Smith (Annie S. 
Swan), of an English manufactory and a strike, 
is well told, and inculcates various good lessons 
of mutual helpfulness and service between em- 
ployers and employed, which apply to a wider 
world than that of the Redmond ship- yard. It 
is curious to find doing duty as 'illustrations*' 
to this book, various hackneyed vignettes by 
Birket Foster, which were familiar as " copies *' 
for children learning to draw in lead pencil a 
quarter of a century since. To make the volume 
still richer some of these designs appear several 
times over, inserted, regardless of expense, here 
and there, apparently at random. As none of 
them bear the least relevancy to the tale, they 
are equally appropriate in all places ; they seem 
to answer the query in the title in an original 
manner. — Cranston & Sto we. $1.00. 

For Honor's Sake. 

In this story Mrs. Lucy C. IJllie brings to a 
conclusion the history of Dolly Kent, whose ad- 
ventures as "The Squire's Daughter " we had 
occasion to notice only a few weeks since. We 
leave her in possession of a large fortune, which 
she is preparing to administer for the benefit of 
others, with the assistance of a husband who, 
fortunately, is like-minded with herself in such 
matters; all the small mysteries and entangle- 
ments of the plot are unraveled and made clear. 
Sooth to say, some of these tangles are due to 
the rashness and absurdity of the admirable 
Dolly herself, who, for a sensible girl, is more 
easily imposed upon and persuaded than seems 
at all natural or worth while. Time and time 
again she binds herself by a solemn promise of 
secrecy to persons whose whole conduct marks 
them unworthy of trust, aijid ^h^r^y gets herself 



into bad scrapes with General Bering, the fatherly 
friend to whom her obedience and confidence 
are clearly due above all others. She caps the 
climax when she refuses the man she loves under 
a vague persuasion that her cousin Honor may 
want him — as if affection were transferable at 
will, and could be made amenable to family con- 
venience. We have met this sort of self-im- 
molation before, but never outside of a novel. 
— Porter & C oates. $ i . 50. 

Tha][8. 
It is not often that literal history can re-create 
for us the past as vividly as the historical novel 
can. The novel, when produced by a richly 
stored mind, gives us a thousand and one little 
touches of everyday life which the history cannot 
pause to consider. M. Anatole France's Thais ^ 
translated by A. D. Hall, is a charming sketch of 
Egyptian life during the early Christian century. 
It reminds us — not only in its theme but in its 
treatment also — of the stories of George Ebers. 
The austerities of the monks, the luxuries of the 
court, the elegant iniquities of the worldlings, and 
the privations of the Christian converts — all these 
are woven into a pleasing fabric. — Chicago : 
Nile C. Smith Pub. Co. 

Winifrede's Journal. 
Emma Marshall's new book for girls takes us 
back to the days of His unfortunate but interest- 
ing Majesty, King Charles the First, and among 
the characters we find gay cavaliers, gentle dames, 
faithful ecclesiastics, and heavy-browed Puritans. 
The cavaliers are not all of one type and pattern, 
neither are the Puritans, and we make friends in 
both classes. Years ago. Captain Marryat's ex- 
cellent story. The Children of the New Forest^ 
familiarized the children of that generation with 
the period. Winifrede^s Journal describes the 
events of these troublous times with less spirit 
than the earlier book, but with grace and dignity. 
Several of the characters are real personages, as 
Dr. Joseph Hall and his family and Sir Thomas 
Browne. Dr. Hall was bishop of Norwich and 
Exeter, and suffered much from Puritan perse- 
cution and domestic sorrows. There are eight 
full-page illustrations of places in Norwich and 
Exeter.— Macmillan & Co. $1.25. 

The Crystal Hunters. 
We recall at this moment no book for boys 
that records more thrilling adventures and mar- 
velous escapes from death than does this story 
by George Manville Fenn. English pluck and 
Swiss coolness are tested to the utmost in these 
perilous explorations among the higher Alps, and 
quite as thrilling as any of the narrow escapes is 
the account of the first breathless ascent of a real 
mountain peak. It matters little to the reader 
whether the search for crystals is rewarded or 
not, so concerned does he become for the fate of 
the hunters ; and it will not be strange if more 
than one boy starts from his dreams at night, after 
reading it, wakened by the dread of falling down 
a crevasse or smothering under an avalanche. 
— D. Appleton & Co. ^1.50. 

A Divided Duty. 
This really interesting and refined story, by Ida 
Lemon, belongs to the class of the semi-religious 
novel evolved from the somewhat depressing 
chronicles of Miss Vonge into the more eventful 
and modem ethical romances of Edna Lyall. Of 
the sisterhood which surrounds the last-named 
author, Ida Lemon should be called one of the 



most effective. In thb story she has written a 
novel unobjectionable and even salutary for the 
gentle tyrant of English fiction, the young girl ; 
she has, moreover, introduced some rather dra- 
matic personages and scenes. The figure of Miss 
Ben dor, a disillusioned woman who lives for re- 
venge, has quite an air of Parisian wickedness, 
calculated to impress and not to injure the sen- 
sitive reader. Ida Lemon (it would be agreeable 
if one might always be informed whether a new 
woman writer be ** Mrs." or ** Miss," in order to 
give her the title of respect) sometimes moralizes, 
not very strikingly, on her own account ; but this 
slight offense against the canons of modern fic- 
tion is more than balanced by the naturalness of 
the not-too-greatly-endowed heroine, Leslie Maun- 
sel. The novel deserves to be well liked. — J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 50c. 

The design of Wolverton^ or the Modern Arena^ 
by D. A. Reynolds, is to show the fallacy of cer- 
tain points in the ''Orthodox" scheme of salva- 
tion, and to illustrate by striking examples the 
truth that the blind following of certain dogmas 
may lead to error and wrongdoing. In the pref- 
ace the author confesses that he has not reached 
his " ideal of absorbing fiction," but submits his 
book ''merely as a fairly palatable dressing for 
the grave philosophical discussion " of religious 
questions. The book needs no long notice, as it 
shows little art in its construction. The conver- 
sations are stilted; scenes meant to be intense 
are only hysterical ; and it is difficult to under- 
stand how the religious argument, much of which 
is good in itself, has gained by being put in this 
form. The "dressing" intended to make the 
doctrine palatable will prove to many more diffi- 
cult to swallow than the heresy, which is not 
alarmingly heretical. — Rand, McNally & Co. 

The introspective, conscientious heroine of 
George MacDonald's new book. The Flight of 
the Shadow^ tells her own story and that of her 
two uncles, each of whom believes for years that 
he has murdered the other. Belorba, which 
means "Fair Orphan," was a solitary chUd, who 
saw visions and dreamed dreams ; but some of 
the visions turned out to be solid fiesh and blood, 
and were duly explained when the two brothers 
met at last Her love story is one of those swift, 
perfect, unquestioning recognitions of soul by 
soul before ever a word is spoken, that we have 
found before in George MacDonald's books, if 
nowhere else. The volume belongs to the •* Town 
and Country Library." — D. Appleton & Co. 50c 

The history of a London cat, who loved the 
city roofs as her master loved his club, is told in 
an entertaining manner in Peter^ a Cat o* One 
Tailt by Charles Morley, who atmounces himself 
as " a pal of Peter's." The illustrations by Louis 
Wain contribute their full share to the interest 
of the book, and help out the text very well. The 
book, b hardly intended for children, though the 
cover seems to indicate this ; but the description 
of Peter's accomplishments and some of the ad- 
ventures would doubtless interest them. Pro- 
fessor Bart, manager of a traveling show, and 
Mr. Chaffinch, the haughty purveyor of cat's 
meat to the royal family, give variety to the char- 
acters introduced. — G. P. Putnam's Sons. 75c. 



— M. D. Jouaust, to whom credit b due as the 
publisher of many fine and some charming e* 
tions of books both old and new, has just retire< 
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from business in Paris. His publications have 
been, one may say, invariably in good taste, and 
it may be expected that, now they are going out 
of print, they will increase in value. The Figaro 
takes leave of him with the high compliment that 
he has known that *' to illustrate a book is not 
to make an album of it/* This is high praise; 
but if every publisher strove for it, what would 
become of the Christmas books? — New York 
Evening Post, 

MDTOB HOTIOES. 



Barracks, Bivouacs, and Battles. 
Now that the great war correspondent's activ- 
ties in the field are over, the world welcomes his 
reminiscences. They stir the blood by their 
rush and glow. Style is the next consideration 
to accuracy here ; one feels after reading Archi- 
bald Forbes* narratives that they could not be 
told better. Sixteen pieces, all reprints, form a 
brave platoon. Some of the stories are of inci- 
dents evolved from imagination, but most of 
them tell of facts. ** A Yarn of the ' President ' 
Frigate " recalls the splendid career of this fast- 
est sailing frigate of the American navy of 1814, 
still floating in British waters, which the Chi- 
cagoanswant to have sent over to the Columbian 
exposition. ** The Old Sergeant ** is a most pa- 
thetic tale, showing the fidelity of England's sons 
to her flag, and the grief of an old man at his 
son's desertion from the colors. "Fire-disci- 
pline " is a good discussion of the relative power 
of the various European soldiers to face fire and 
to stand killing, either at their first "baptism" 
or as veterans. "A Campaign in Pall Mall" 
shows how a correspondent must use both tactics 
and strategy to capture and forestall the means 
of communication, and thus beat his rivals. 
"Bill Beresford and his Victoria Cross" is a 
spirited sketch of the war in Zulu land. — Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.50. 

Howard Crosby's Sermons. 

Faithful, reverent, scholarly, calm, eschewing 
" revivals " and all intemperance of opinion, even 
on the subject of temperance, formally an ultra- 
conservative but morally a radical, Howard 
Crosby for a long generation adorned the pul- 
pit of New York City. Having for many years 
occupied the chair of Greek in Rutgers College 
and the New York University, he had a scholar- 
ship of microscopic exactness, but his breadth 
and generosity of culture were manifest even in 
an ordinary conversation. He was a great citi- 
zen of New York, and public spirited to the 
last degree. Brave as a lion, whether facing a 
burglar, a New York rumseller- alderman, a sa- 
loon-keeper, or — more terrible to the average 
clergyman, a rich parishioner and pew-holder — 
Dr. Crosby was always a genuine preacher of 
righteousness. The twenty- two sermons herein 
"printed from the rapidly written original man- 
uscripts, but requu-ing neither verbal correction 
nor revision," show the simplicity and vigor of 
his preaching, but they give no more idea of the 
moral force that sped these missives than the cold 
lead or iron picked up on a battlefield indicates 
the force which decided the day. Thoroughly 
orthodox in the sense of his time and school, 
these sermons are the utterances of a Presby- 
terian who believed in didactic preaching ; but 
they are pervaded with the intensity of a follower 



of Christ, sure that his fellows and himself are 
in constant danger from sin. The discourse on 
"The Christian's Attitude in a Wicked City" 
is a good specimen of the preacher's style. — A. 
D. F. Randolph & Co. $1.25. 

Scribner's Magazine. 
With volumes IX and X of Scribner^s Maga- 
zine^ bound in the usual attractive style, appears 
a slender volume of some one hundred pages, 
uniform in its appearance with the magazine, en- 
titled Index to Scribner^s Magazine, Volumes I-X. 
The compiler of this convenient finding-list may 
well begin his preface by saying that this Index 
"justifies by what it contains the publishers' prom- 
ise, made at its beginning, that it should be a 
magazine of good literature in the widest sense, 
that it should depend upon the intrinsic value 
and interest of its articles rather than upon names 
or transient notoriety, and that its contents should 
come from writers who had really something of 
value to say, in addition to the ability to say it." 
He goes on to review, with pardonable pride, the 
long list of articles which the magazine has pub- 
lished and which are well entitled to the adjec- 
tives "instructive" and "entertaining." The 
sp>ecial literary charac er of the contents of Scrib- 
ner's is well known, and the great success of the 
magazine is one of the cheering signs of the time 
in American civilization. In the ninth and tenth 
volumes one notes at random the illustrated arti- 
cles on Africa, on Broadway (by Mr. R. H. Davis), 
the Corso, and Piccadilly ; the series on Ocean 
Steamships, on Mount Washington in Winter, 
on the City of the Sacred Bo-tree; Mr. Lang's 
paper on Moli^re ; and " Jerry." — Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons. Each, $2.00. 

Chambers's Bncyclopsedia. 
With the eighth volume, extending from Peas- 
ant to Roumelia, the new edition of this popular 
work of reference, which we have had repeated 
occasion to commend highly, draws to a close. 
Among the notable articles here are those on the 
Pentateuch and the Psalms (the latter by Pro- 
fessor Cheyne), which are in full harmony with 
" the higher criticism; " that on Periodicals, by 
Mr. Stead ; by Mr. Lecky on Pitt ; by Mr. Gosse 
on Poetry ; on Prior and Praed, by Mr. Dobson ; 
on Rabelais, by Mr. Besant ; on Rembrandt, by 
Mr. Hamerton ; and on Plato, by Mr. Ritchie. 
Among the more learned articles are those on 
Philology, by Professor Peile ; on Philosophy, by 
Professor A. Seth ; on Political Economy, by T. 
Kirkup; and Psychology, by Professor Sorley. 
A subject new to encyclopedias, Profit Sharing, 
has a page and a half from Mr. Robert Cochrane. 
— J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.00. 

Charles Stewart Pamell. 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor, M.P., has already made 
a literary reputation by a history of the Parnell 
movement and a biography of Lord Beaconsfield. 
In this paper-covered volume of some two hun- 
dred pages he gives a vigorous sketch of the late 
leader of the Irish movement for Home Rule. 
In language full of color and movement he tells 
of Pamell's birth and bringing up. A grandson 
of the Yankee commander of the frigate "Con- 
stitution," the " Old Ironsides " of popular fame, 
Parnell followed of necessity much the same tac- 
tics in Parliament as his grandfather did in cap- 
turing two ships with one. In physical appear- 
ance a strong resemblance between the two men 
can be traced. The sailor's " control over his pas- 



sions was truly surprising, and under the most 
irritating circumstances his oldest seaman never 
saw a ray of anger flash from his eye ; " the same 
was true of the Irish leader in Parliament. Eight 
chapters sum up his work vividly. * * Fate heaped 
glory on glory on the head of Parnell, as if in the 
very ecstasy of a desire to make his fall the more 
striking and complete." There is a chapter well 
entitled " Black Ruin," and the final verdict is 
judicial. " His subjugation of his race . . . into 
one great composite, united, and absolutely obe- 
dient whole, is one of the most remarkable 
achievements of political leadership in the hb- 
tory of mankind." — Ward, Lock, Bowden & Co. 
50C 

Jasmin : Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. 

" God only made four Frenchmen poets, and 
their names are CorneUle, La Fontaine, B^ran- 
ger, and Jasmin I " said Jacques Jasmin, talking 
with one of his admirers. He was no less proud 
of his abilities as a barber. Whether he over- 
rated his power of shaving we cannot now dis- 
cover; but it b doubtful, much as his genius was 
admired by Sainte-Beuve, Janin, Nodier, and 
Lamartine, and many as were the ovations he ' 
received, whether hb assertion would have been 
corroborated by any one else. Mr. Samuel Smiles 
has written an interesting biography of Jasmin, 
and has included in an appendix several transla- 
tions of hb poems. The translations may be at 
fault ; but, on the whole, after reading them one 
cannot but feel how wbe Jasmin was in declining 
to write in classical French when he had such a 
perfect vehicle in his hands, where want of origi- 
nality would be hidden by the charming patois 
whose rh3rthm throws such a glamour over the 
simplest and most commonplace lines. — Harper 
& Brothers. $1.50. 

Art Teaching of Ruskin. 
For those students and lovers of Mr. Ruskin 
who desire an index to the statements which he 
has put forth on various subjects, Mr. W. G. 
Collingwood's book will be useful, doubtless ; 
for in its way it b a very complete bibliography. 
But for those who have been blinded by the 
beauty and eloquence of the style of Modern 
Painters into forgetting the contradictions, ab- 
surdities, incoherence, and paradoxes of Mr. 
Ruskin's art philosophy, thb book b a revela- 
tion. Mr. Collingwood's style is confused and 
disjointed, and his sjmopsis is especially inade- 
quate in treating the ethical part of hb subject. 
In matters of technique he does better, and the 
chapters on decoration, design, and sculpture, are 
the best in the book. As a reference book. The 
Art Teaching of Ruskin will be of little value to 
any one ; but as an index it will be of the greatest 
convenience. — G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50. 

Heraldry. 
A new bsue in the " Antiquarian Library " b 
The History t Principles^ and Practice of Her- 
aldry, by Mr. F. Edward Hulme, well known as 
the author of works on Chrbtian and other art, 
on myths and flowers and floral design. The 
present volume fills a gap in our popular litera- 
ture, a cheap and compact treatbe on heraldry 
being a desideratum. A knowledge of its history, 
a comprehension of its principles, and a famil- 
iarity with its practice are of no small utility to 
the student of national or family hbtory. Her- 
aldry has, indeed, been aptly defined as "the 
shorthand of hbtory." It b, moreover, a key 
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to many art devices in mediaeval illuminations^ 
stained glass, monuments, and seals. Literature, 
especially that of earlier times or dealing with 
those times — the writings of Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakespeare, and Scott, for example — is full of 
heraldic allusions that are entirely lost upon 
readers who have not at least some general 
knowledge of the subject. It has been called 
" the noble science " and " the science of fools 
with long memories;" but, whichever be the 
most accurate description, it none the less needs 
to be known by those who would fully under- 
stand history, biography, art, and literature. 
The present work is an admirable summary 
of the subject, fully illustrated, and interesting 
reading withal ; for heraldry, with its puns and 
its fantastic zoology, has its humorous side. 
— Macmillan & Co. $1.25. 



Across Russia from the Baltic to the Danube^ 
by Charles Augustus Stoddard, is one of those 
scrappy books of travel, of which there has been 
a decided overproduction of late. The author 
spent but a few weeks in the great Empire; he 
seems to have known little of it before he went, 
and the greater part of what he tells us, apart 
from his many errors, is to be found in the com- 
mon guide-books and histories. Mr. Stoddard's 
friends may welcome hb volume, but the inflic- 
tion of such a superficial and unreliable book on 
the general public is inexcusable, as there are so 
many good books on Russia, on which time could 
much better be spent. — Charles Scribner*s Sons. 
$1.50. 

A beautiful little volume in the " White and 
Gold" series contains an excellent selection of 
OiUSf Lyrics and Sonnets from the Poetic Works 
of James Russell Lowell. The extract from the 
Fable for Critics ^ the poet's humorous charac- 
terization of himself as a young man, is, however, 
very inappropriately placed before the table of 
contents, which in no way corresponds to its de- 
scription. — Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 

Miss Jessica Gilbert Tyler has fairly well trans- 
lated from the German of Dr. Ewald Fliigel his 
study of Thomas Carlyle^s Moral and Religious 
Development. It is elaborately sub-divided, after 
the German manner, into sections treating, for 
example, of Carlyle's attitude toward history, 
and his relation to Christianity. For beginners 
in Carlyle it should be of service; but there is 
much better work already in English for those 
who know him at all. Miss Tyler gives the Ger- 
man abbreviation for "the same," as if she 
thought Carlyle wrote a book entitled " Ebenda." 
— M. L. Holbrook & Co. #1.00. 
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Uishop Brooks dominates the New England 
Maganine for January with his personality, in 
every way massive. Rev. Julius H. Ward writes 
an admiring biographical paper, fully illustrated 
with pictures of Phillips Brooks at different ages, 
and of the churches, schools, and persons with 
whom he has been most closely identified. His 
sermon on President Lincoln, preached in Phila- 
delphia April 23, 1865, while the body of the 
President was lying in state there, is given at the 
end of the number. The other illustrated article 
of prominence is Prof. C. M. Woodward's care- 
ful description of the city of ^t Louis, which 



neglects no material or moral feature of conse- 
quence in that great city on the Mississippi. 
A Boston article is the description of the '* Bea- 
consfield Terraces ; " there are two papers re- 
ferring to Salem Witchcraft ; Mrs. Charlotte 
Perkins Stetson has a weird story, " The Yellow 
Wall- Paper," and Rev. John W. Chadwick writes 
a spirited tribute in verse to George William 
Curtis. 

In the Overland Monthly for January the first 
paper is ** Mission Bells," by Charles Howard 
Shinn, a skillful writer whose picturesque narra- 
tive is well illustrated by Elisabeth Curtis ; Mrs. 
Kate Douglas Wiggin describes very pleasantly 
" A Day in Pestalozzi-Town ; ** and the first of 
a series of papers from the Lick Observatory, by 
Prof. E. S. Holden, gives three fine photographs 
of the moon. There is the usual variety of holi- 
day stories and sketches, as this was a Christmas 
number. 

A new illustrated monthly for the Pacific coast, 
edited by Mr. C. F. Holder, is entitled the Call- 
fornian Magazine. The contents of the second 
number for January refer almost entirely to Cali- 
fornia topics such as ** Cross- Country Riding," 
"Kindergartens," " California Weather," "The 
Culture of the Olive," and the Chinese Secret 
Societies known as the " Highbinders." The 
most interesting article, however, is that on the 
"City of the Sky," a description of Acoma, a 
New Mexico town, 7,000 feet above the sea level. 
A considerable number of minor sketches and 
stories fill out the number, of which the illustra- 
tions are fairly good on the whole. At this dis- 
tance from the Pacific slope, one fails to recognize 
an obvious need of another illustrated monthly 
devoted to that region entirely. 

Mr. Stead's article, ** The Czar and Russia of 
To-day," in the January Review of Reviews ^ is a 
plea for a more kindly estimate of the Autocrat 
of all the Russias than is usually made today. 
"Residential Clubs for Young Men and Women ;" 
" The Child Problem in Cities," and " Two Cham- 
pionsof the Children," i.e,^ Hon. Elbridge Gerry 
of New York and the Rev. Benjamin Waugh of 
London, show the interest of the editor in social 
problems. There is the usual large number of 
portraits of men of the day to whom public in- 
terest has recently been attracted, and the depart- 
ment of ** Leading Articles of the Month " is also 
illustrated with views of authors. 

Mr. Alfred Stevens* picture, " The Young 
Widow," which is the frontispiece of the Mag- 
asine of Art for January, is characteristically 
French ; the young widow is contemplating her- 
self in a mirror, and Cupid is peeping out under 
the parlor table. Mr. W. F. Dicker concludes 
his solution of ** The Mystery of Holbein's * Am- 
bassadors; * " in Mr. Samboume's second paper 
on ** Political Cartoons" b a good portrait of 
John Tenniel, and another of the author ; Mr. M. 
H. Spielmann furnishes the text for an article 
illustrated with pictures taken from a forthcoming 
finely illustrated edition of Robinson Crusoe^ now 
in the press of the Cassell Publishing Co. " The 
Brothers Wiener," the famous medalists; a first 
paper on the Dulwich Gallery ; and the valuable 
" Illustrated Note Book " fill out the number. 

The Portfolio for December is more notable 
for its literary than for its artistic quality, although 
the full-page illustrations, " In Bruges Cathedral," 
** Surrey Common," and *' Storm-Clouds " after 
M. Nozal, are well up to the average of this artis- 



tic periodical. The recent lives of Gustave Dor^ 
and Samuel Palmer are fully reviewed ; Rev. A. 
J. Church discusses Achaean Art, apropos of Dr. 
Schuchhardt's work on Dr. Schliemann, and Mr. 
Hamerton considers the state of engraving and 
kindred arts in France, concluding his review of 
contemporary French Art. 

In answer to some critical notices of the am- 
bitious little periodical, Poet-Lore^ the editors 
remind the reader in the December number of 
the meaning of their title and their title-page : 
" All Lore is divided into two parts, Folk-lore 
and Culture- lore. We take the hemisphere and 
choose supporting names of significance, the 
whole to stand for a field in which almost any- 
thing, old or current, in letters proper, is most 
pertinent, and yet we are not clearly understood." 
The aim of the magazine is high, and we mark a 
steady improvement in its articles. In " London 
Literaria" the demise of the famous Browning 
Society is chronicled. Just at present the Shelley 
Society is on the top wave of success and a per- 
formance of " The Cenci " is to come in the near 
future. An article on " The Whitman- Shakes- 
peare Question" is worth reading; it may cer- 
tainly be called " progressive." 

Sir Edwin Arnold's enthusiasm for Japan finds 
another expression in his poem " The * No * 
Dance," whkh opens the Contemporary Review 
for December. . The most notable article is Mrs. 
Sutherland Orr's exposition of the religious opin- 
ions of Robert Browning, in reply to various 
English criticisms of her biography. Dr. Dunck- 
ley's abstract of the late M. De Laveleye's treatise 
on Democratic Government; Mr. Robert Donald's 
plea for a department of labor, and Mr. Andrew 
Lang's lively paper on the " Mimes of Herondas " 
are the more attractive papers in the rest of the 
number. 

The Nineteenth Century for December has a 
long list of fifteen articles, among which we espe- 
cially note Charles Lowe's account of the ** Ger- 
man Newspaper Press; " Sir Herbert Maxwell's 
paper on '* Gardens;" Professor Hale's h)rpo- 
thetical paper on " Milton's Macbeth ; " Rev. T. 
K. Cheyne's reply to Mr. Gladstone on ** Beliefs 
in Immortality," in which he easily shows him- 
self Mr. Gladstone's superior as a theologian ; 
and Archibald Forbes' rather severe review of 
Moltke's recent book. 

In the Fortnightly Review for December Dr. A. 
R. Wallace treats the ** Flowers and Forests of 
the Far- West " of our country ; Mr. R. J. Mecredy 
recommends Winter Cycling; J. C. Colmer pre- 
sents some results of the Canadian Census ; H. 
Le Roux describes " Phases of Crime in Paris," 
and Vernon Lee paints an elaborate imaginary 
portrait of an "Eighteenth Century Singer" — 
Antonio Vivarelli; Mr. Mallock's " Human Doc- 
ument " is continued. 



— A Japanese Bookseller's Advertise- 
ment. The Japanese have unique ways of do- 
ing things. Here, for example, b the advertise- 
ment of a Tokio bookseller: "The advantages 
of our establishment — i. Prices cheap as a 
lottery; 2. Books elegant as a singing girl; 
3. Print clear as crystal ; 4. Paper tough as ele- 
phant's hide; 5. Customers treated as politely 
as by the rival steamship companies ; 6. Articles 
as plentiful as in a library; 7. Goods dispatched 
as expeditiously as a cannon-ball; 8. Parcds 
done up with as much care as that bestowed on 
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her husband by a loving wife; 9. All defects, 
such as dissipation and idleness, will be cured 
in young people paying us frequent visits, and 
they will become solid men ; 10. The other ad- 
vantages we offer are too many for language 
to express. " — Publishers* Weekly, 



NEOBOLOOT FOB 1891. 



ALARc6N,Don Pedro Antonio de; July—, 58 y.; Spanish 
journalist, novelist, and sutesman. 

Arnou}, Rev. Frederick ; Oct. 15 ; biographies and con- 
tributions to Encyclopmdia Britannica. 

B. 

Balbstibk, Wolcott; Dresden, Dec 6, 30 y. ; novelist 
and publisher. 

Bancroft, Georee; Washington, Jan. 17, 90 y. ; histo- 
rian of the United States. 

Barnum, p. T. ; Bridgeport, Conn., April 7; Autobiog' 
ra^y. 

Barrows, Rev. William ; CaUumet, Sept. i6, 76 y. ; 
historian and writer on American Indians. 



Bbckbr, Aueust; 63 y. ; poet and novelist. 
BsiTH, Dr. Alexai 
trs, etc. 



Alexander ; lOay 1 1, 92 y. ; Sceiiish Rt/or 



^BRTHBT, Elie Bertrand ; Feb. i, 76 y. ; novelist. 

Bbttanv, George T. ; Dulwich, Dec. a, 41 y. ; editor and 
compiler. 

Blavatskv, Mme. ; May 8 ; Isis UnvtiUdy etc ; founder 
of the Theosophical Society in this country. 

BoTTA, Anna C. ; New York, Mar. 23, i\y.\ poet and 
compiler. 

Brownb, E. H. ; Dec 17, 80 y. ; theologian, and Bishop 
of Winchester; Exporition of tfu Thhrty-NtHi AriicUs, 
etc 

C. 

Carbil, Count Louis Alexandre de Foucher de ; Paris, 
Jan. 10. 64 y. ; philosophy, social science, and contempo- 
rary politics. 

Oh^rnbl, Pierre Adolpbe; Paris, May—, 8a y.; historian. 

Christbrn, Frederick W. ; New York, April 24, 74 y. ; 
bookseller. 

Church, Richard William ; London, Dec — , 1890, 75 y. ; 
Afue/m, DanUy Oxford Movement ^ etc 

CoLBs, Rev. Abraham ; May — , 78 y.; works on medicine; 
translator of Dies Ira, 

CoNANT, Rev. Thomas J. ; Brooklyn, April 30, 89 y. ; 
theologian. 

CoNGDON, Charles Tabor; New York, Jan. 18, 68 y.; 
journalist, poet, and essayist. 

Cravbn, Mrs. Augustus ; Paris, April 2, 82 y. ; A Sit- 
ier^s Story. 

Crosby, Rev. Howard ; New York, Mar. 29, 65 y. ; phi- 
lanthropist and theologian. 

Curtis, Benjamin R. ; Boston, Jan. 25, 35 y. ; Dotti$t£s 



Round ifu Circle, 



E. 



EwALDj Alexander Charles ; June 24, 49 y.; biographical 
and historical works. 

F. 

FoTHBRGiLL, Miss Jessie; London, July 30, 35 y. ; novel- 
ist ; The First Violin^ etc 

G. 
Goodwin, Harvey, Bishop of Carlisle ; Nov. 26, 73 y. ; 
works on the Bible and Church, mathematical treatises. 

Grabtz, Heinrich ; Munich, Sept. 7, 74 y. ; historian of 
the Jews. 

Grbgorovius, Ferdinand ; Berlin, May 2, 70 y. ; historian 
and poet. 

H. 

Hardy, Lady Duffus; novelist and traveler; An Art- 
isfs Family f etc 

Hbrndon, William H. ; Springfield, 111., Mar. 18, 72 y.; 
Life of Ltncoln. 

Hill, Rev. Thomas; Waltham, Nov. ai, 73 y. ; works on 
mathematics, theology, education, etc 

HiTCHMAN, Franas; Dec — ; author and journalist. 

Houghton, George W. W. ; Yonkers, April i, 41 y. ; 
editor and poet; Tfu Crystal Button. 

J. 

JoNB-s, George; Poland Springs, Me., Aug. 12 ; publisher 
of the New York Tinus. 

K. 

Kalakaua, King of Hawaii; San Francisco, Feb. 20; 
Legends of Hawaii 

Ringlakb, Alexander W. ; London, Jan. 2, 78 v. ; his- 
torian and traveler; Eothtn and History of the War of 
the Crimea. 

KuENBN, Dr. A. ; Leiden, Dec 11, 63 y. ; eminent critic 
of O. T. ; Religion of Israel^ etc 



Labt, Dr. Jan de; Antwerp, 74 y; popular Flemish 
writer and orator. 

Leon, Edwin de ; Nov. 30, 63 y. ; novels and books of 
travel; The Khedive^ s Egypt. 

Lbwbs, Charles Lee ; Luxor, Egypt, Feb. 26 ; contributor 
to Nineteetith Century ^ etc, and \o Life of George Eliot. 

LoRiNG, Dr. George B. \ Salem, Sept. 14, 75 y. ; works 
on agriculture, travel, etc 

L^ing, Dr. Benson J.; Poughkeepsie, N.Y., June 3, 
78 y. ; historian and editOT. 



LowBLL, James Russell; Cambridge, Mass., Aug. 12, 
72 y. ; poet and essayist. 

LowBLL, Rev. Robert Traill Spence ; Schenectady, N.Y., 
Sept. 12 1 75 y* ; novelist and poet. 

Lytton, E^ R. Bulwer; Paris, Nov. 23, 60 y. ; poet and 



biographer; Lucile. 



M. 



Macy, William H. ; Nantucket, April 13 ; "the blind 
poet." 

Mblvillb, Herman ; New York, Sept. 28, 72 y. ; novel- 
ist; Ty/ee^ OmcOttXc 

Morbll, John David ; 75 y. ; historian of philosophy, and 
educator. 

MoxoN, Emma ; Brighton, Eng., 82 y. ; Charles Lamb's 
" Isola.'* 

P. 

Paparrhbgopoulos, Constantine ; July — , 76 y. ; History 
of the Hellenic Nation. 

Parton, James; Newburyport, Mass., Oct. 17, 69 y. ; 
bi^rapher and essayist. 

Pbyrat, Alphonse ; Paris, Jan. s ; theologian and his- 
torian. 

Plumptrb, Edward Hayes; Jan. — , 70 y. ; theologian 
and poet 

PooLB, Sophia; May 6, 87 y.; The EngHskwoman in 

PoRTBR, David Dixon ; Washington, Feb. 13, 78 y. ; biog- 
rapher and novelist. 

PRBSSBNsi, Edmond Dehault de ; Paris, April 8, 67 y. ; 
thoologian and philosopher. 

Prime, Rev. E. D. G. ; New York, April 7, 77 y. ; his- 
tory, travel, and biography. 

Q. 

S^uiCK, Rev. Robert Hebert; Mar. 9, 59 y. ; Essays on 
ucational Reformers. 

R. 

Rbdpath, James; New York, Feb. io,s6y.; abolition- 
ist and editor of the North American Review. 

Rbbvbs, Arthur Middleton ; Hagerstown, Feb. 25, 35 y. ; 
The Finding of Wineland the Good. 

Rbuss, Eduard Wilhehn; Strassburg, April 15, 87 y; 
theologian and Biblical critic 

Richardson, Charles A. ; Boston, Jan. 18, 62 y. ; man- 
aging editor of the Congregationalist. 

Rittbr, Frederick Louis; Antwerp, July 6, 57 y. ; writer 
on music 

S. 

Sands. Samuel; Baltimore, July 28, 91 y. ; printer, editor, 
and publisher. 

ScHUBMANN, Heinrich ; Naples, Dec 27, 68 y. ; archas 
ologist and traveler; IlioSy Mycenee^ etc. 

ScRivBNBR, Rev. F. H. Ambrose ; London, Oct 26,68y. ; 
textual critic of the New Testament 

Shbrm AN, William Tecumseh; New York, Feb. 14, 71 y. ; 
Personal Memoirs. 

T. 

Thomson, Rev. William (Archbishop of York) ; Dec 25, 
>hilosophy a^d theology. 
Mary Spear; Baltimore, Jan. 13; novelist; 



1890, 71 y. ; philosophy a^d theology. 

Tibrnan, Mary Spear; B * " 
HomouUe and Jack Homer. 



ViTU, Auguste ; Aug. 18, 68 y. ; dramatist and journalist 
Wbbstbr, Charles Luther; Fredonia, N.Y., April 26; 
publisher. 

W. 

WiNCHBLL, Alexander; Ann Arbor, Feb. 19, 67 y. ; geol- 
ogist and writer on popular science 

Y. 

YoNCB. Charles Duke ; Belfast, Ireland, Dec. — , over 
80 y ; educator, historian, etc 

Young, Alexander ; BtMton, Mar. 9, 55 y. ; History of 
the Netherlands. 

Z. 

Zabriskib, Rev. Francis N. ; May 13, 59 y. ; editor and 
biographer. 



NEWS AKD NOTES. 



— Hubert Howe Bancroft, who is spending the 
winter with his family in the city of Mexico, has 
been requested by Gen. Porfirio Diaz, President 
of the Republic of Mexico, to write a book on 
the resources and development of Mexico, to be 
published in Spanish and in English, and to be a 
true and vivid representation of industrial Mexico 
as it exists today, primarily for presentation at 
the World's Fair. Mr. Bancroft went South, says 
the Publishers' Weekly^ to avoid rather than to 
seek work. Having many warm friends in that 
quarter, he had hoped for a brief period of rest 
after many years of severe labor. But when 
General Diaz made this request, offering at the 
same time not only to cooperate with him in 
every respect, and to give him freely his own views 
on all important subjects, but also to enlist the co- 



oi^eration of the chiefs of departments and Gover- 
nors of States, he felt that he could not refuse. 
General Diaz has shown him many favors in 
times past ; furthermore, the subject had peculiar 
attractions. He had been over the same ground 
historically, and was interested in its later de- 
velopment. As in all his publications, Mr. Ban- 
croft will utilize the labors of able assistants, who 
have been at work in various parts of the republic 
collecting material. Besides these, Mr. George 
H. Morrison, Secretary of the History Company 
of San Francisco, will at once join Mr. Bancroft 
in Mexico, and assist in carrying forward this im- 
portant undertaking. 

— Balzac's house. No. 11 Rue Berryer, Paris, 
is about to be demolished. Although externally 
not of much account in an architectural sense, it 
has the biographical and personal associations 
dear to men of letters, and some of its details 
are curious; for instance, a door in marqueterie 
which belonged to the bed-chamber of the nov- 
elist. This door, with a series of photographs of 
the house itself, the Baronne S. de Rothschild, 
its present owner, has offered to the Mus^e Car- 
navalet, which is already rich in relics of the men 
of letters of Paris. 

— Mr. Hall Caine is to write a novel for serial 
publication in Chambers's Journal va 1894 or 1895, 
so far in advance do novelists arrange for the 
production of their work. Announcements have 
already been made of other stories of this author 
to appear elsewhere in 1892 and 1893. ^"^ ^^ 
these is to be on a theme that must be new to 
fiction — the sale of the Isle of Man to the Eng- 
lish crown by the last of the Manx lords, the 
Athols. Mr. Caine has already touched upon 
the saga-like possibilities of this subject in his 
Royal Institution lectures. 

— Messrs. Longmans & Co. have in the press 
Memoirs of the Vemey Family during the Civil 
Wary in two volumes, compiled by the late Fran- 
ces Parthenope, Lady Vemey, with a preface by 
Mr. S. R. Gardiner. Lady Verney's aim was to 
give a picture of the family of a country gentle- 
man in the seventeenth century, as related in 
their own words; of the management of the 
household and the estate, the food they ate, the 
clothes they wore, the physic they swallowed ; 
their weddings and their funerals ; the education 
of their children ; their journeys, their politics, 
and the bills that they paid, or could not pay. 
The mass of detail in the MSS. b overwhelming ; 
but from the time of Charles I, Sir Edmund Ver- 
ney, the Knight Marshal, becomes the central 
figure of the family story. 

— The correspondence of the poet Cowper 
has been collected and arranged, with annota- 
tions, by Thomas Wright, of Cowper School, 
Olney, Bucks, England, and is nearly ready for 
publication. Its magnitude may be inferred from 
the fact that about four hundred of the letters 
were not included by Southey in his edition, 
which, for the rest, was necessarily imperfect in 
respect to those it did contain. 

— The J. B. Lippincott Company have in 
press a new novel by Marion Harland, entitled 
His Great Self; it is a story of Colonial Virginia, 
and the characters are from life. 

— An important literary feature of Harper'^s 
Magatine for 1892 will be the publication for 
the first time of six papers by James Russell 
Lowell on the old English dramatists. In this 
his last literary work Mr. Lowell returned to th^ 
love of his youth, his earliest studies having been 
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in that field ; and we shall have in these papers 
the results of his ripest thought on a subject 
which profoundly interested three great critics 
of our century — Lamb, Hazlitt, and Coleridge. 
These studies are not only examples of the best 
criticism, but are, as Professor Charles Eliot 
Norton designates them, "genuine pieces of 
good literature." They abound also in pas- 
sages of intimate personal interest, reflexes of 
Mr. Lowell's moods and of the impressions oc- 
casioned by incidents of his later years. 

— Messrs. MacmBlan & Co. will publish in the 
course of this month Mr. Henry Jephson*s ac- 
count of the Rise and Progress of the Political 
Platform. The work is in two volumes, of which 
the first deals with the long struggle for the 
rights of public meeting and of free speech dur- 
ing the reigns of George III and George IV. 
The second volume follows the progress of the 
Platform from the agitation for the first Reform 
Bill to that which preceded the Reform Act of 
1884. Mr. Jephson finally treats of the position 
and power of the Platform in the present day. 

— Prof. Abraham Kuenen, who died at Leiden, 
Holland, on the loth ult., at the age of sixty- 
three, was the leader of the new school of Old 
Testament scholars. His great work on The 
Religion of Israel announced a revolution in the 
conception of its origin and progress. Other 
works of importance from his hand were his 
Historical' Critical Introduction to the Old Tes- 
tament, Prophets and Prophecy^ and National 
Religions and Universal Religions. Dr. Kuenen 
was personally a very remarkable and attractive 
man. 

— Messrs. Macmillan & Co. announce for early 
publication a new volume in the " Library of 
Philosophy," entitled The Philosophy of ^sthet- 
icSf by Bernard Bosanquet, A.M., the translator 
of Lotze's System of Philosophy. 

— The result of the action recently brought by 
Mr. Pinnock against Chapman & Hall puts the 
writers of realistic fiction, in England at least, in 
an uncomfortable position. Major Ellis wrote a 
series of West African stories. In one of those 
stories Mr. Pinnock, a retired West African mer- 
chant, resident at Brighton, insisted upon rec- 
ognizing himself painted in no favorable light, 
and he sought consolation by an action for libel. 
The jury recognized the identity of the portrait, 
the ugly face and all, and the judge pronounced 
the book libelous. Damages ;£'200. Result : real- 
btic fiction must in future contain less realism 
and more fiction. 

— Longmans, Green & Co. will shortly publish 
a story of theatrical life, entitled Dorothy Wallisy 
with a preface by Mr. Walter Besant It is really 
an autobiography. 

— Harper & Brothers publish shortly Thomas 
Hardy's new story, "7Vj/'* of the D' Urbervilles, 
pronounced by competent critics to be one of the 
best novels that he has yet written. 

— Mr. £. W. Bok has heard this news of the 
books of the new year. ** Mrs. Humphry Ward's 
novel will probably be among the first of the 
year's books to command special attention. The 
story is now definitely announced for publication 
in January. General Butler's book will also 
appear within a fortnight Lew Wallace's new 
novel will come later in the year. Frank Stock- 
ton will have two new stories, his novel appear- 
ing first. Robert Louis Stevenson wOl also have 
two new books ; one a novel, entitled The Beach 
ofPalesOi and the other a memoir of hb father 



and grandfather. The novelist's serial, '^The 
Wrecker,' and bis * South Sea ' letters, will also 
come out in book fontt. Mark Twain's new 
story of * The American Claimant * begins its 
serial publication immediately, and appears there- 
after in book form, as will also his newspaper 
letters. Ex-Senator Ingalls will also have a book 
this year. Mr. Howells will be represented by 
probably three stories : his ' Quality of Mercy ' in 
book form; his new story for the Harpers, and 
a novel for girls. Rider Haggard's new novel 
will be out in a month. Ignatius Donnelly's new 
book will attract an attention all its own. Mrs. 
Burnett has nearly finished her next story, and 
this will also be published during the year. F. 
Marion Crawford is under contract for not less 
than three long stories as his year's work. George 
William Curtis' book of * Speeches and Addresses' 
will also be one of the notable publications of 
the year. Sara Jeanette Duncan, author of An 
American Girl in London^ will have a new book 
of life in India." 

— The Authors* Club of London is to be 
brought out as a joint stock company. The sub- 
scription is to be four guineas, and the member- 
ship will be limited to six hundred. The pro- 
moters of the Club, »./., the Authors' Society, 
hope to foster *'that professional spirit which 
shall make authors feel that they owe to each 
other the same respect, and must pay the same 
outward forms of respect, as barrister owes and 
pays to barrister, or physician to physician. " The 
old jealousies and quarrels of authors are to be a 
thing of the past. They are in future to be re- 
strained by professional etiquette. 

— Mr. Fiske's Discovery of America and Mrs. 
A. D. T. Whitney's Golden Gossip will soon be 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

— Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have in the press 
a reprint of Mr. George Meredith's Modern Love^ 
to which the author has added others, entitled 
"The Sage Enamoured" and "The Honest 
Lady." 

— The seventh volume of Dr. Philip Schaffs 
History of the Christian Churchy dealing with the 
Swiss and French Reformation period, will be 
out this month. 

— Readers of Carlyle have often inquired 
whether it was possible to obtain some accurate 
text of the course of lectures on literature which 
he delivered in 1838. They will, therefore, be 
glad to hear that these lectures are now about to 
be published by Ellis & Elvey of London. The 
text now to be issued is derived from the report 
taken at the time by the late T. C. Anstey, two 
separate transcripts of which have been in the 
hands of the publishers. 

— A General Encyclopedia of the History and 
Science of the Jews has been undertaken by J. 
Singer, in Paris, to comprise twelve large vol- 
umes. The author hopes to present the main 
facts of Jewish history, and to show the effects 
of the Jewish race upon the various factors of 
civUization, science, literature, commerce, and 
industry. The work will not be finished for some 
time. 

— Wotton Reinfred is the title of the story by 
Thomas Carlyle which is to be published shortly 
in England. It is to appear in the same volume 
with his lately printed Excursion to Paris. 

— Macmillan & Co. have in press a translation 
of Kant's Kritik der Urtheilskrafty by the Rev. 
J. H. Bernard, fellow and lecturer of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. 



— Two' marriage engagements in the English 
Kteriary world have lately been announced xtt Lon- 
don — <hat of Dr. Benjamin Ellis Martin, of Amer- 
ica and the world at large, fo*Miss Charlotte May 
Gunnison of Bostoni, who for the last two or three 
years has beeiV livi^ with heir sister, Mrs. Arthur 
Warren, in London ; and that of Rudyard Kip- 
ling to the sbter of the late Wolcott Balestier, 
who collaborated with Mr. Kipling in producing 
the novel now running in the Century magazine, 
and whose sad death from typhoid fever occurred 
a few weeks ago. Dr. Martin and Miss Gunnison 
will be married in February, and Mr. Kipling 
and Miss Balestier later. 

— Mr. Besant has been taking the readers of 
The Author into his confidence in the matter of 
hygiene for a literary life. He finds that " fre- 
quent changes of scene tend to strengthen the 
exercise of the imagination." Accordingly, he 
betakes himself as often as he can to country 
places, and makes notes of what he sees and 
hears, with the result that he finds, when he gets 
back, hb work becomes brighter, the handling 
firmer, the coloring more delicate. 

— The death of Mrs. Kingsley, the widow o 
the famous novelist, recalls the part she took 
in preparing her husband's literary work. She 
wrote most of his books from dictation; while 
Alton Loche, which was written during Mrs. 
Kingsley's illness in 1850, was copied for the 
press by her hand. After the death of Canon 
Kingsley in 1876, Mrs. Kingsley published his 
memoirs, a work which bears the impress of 
the affectionate devotion that had marked their 
married life. An old pupil, who resided eighteen 
months at Eversley Rectory, thus bears testi- 
mony to the perfect unity existing between the 
novelist and his wife: "To his wife he never 
shrank from admitting, in deep and humble 
thankfulness, he owed the whole tenure of his 
life — all he had worth living for. It was true, 
and his every word and look and gesture of 
chivalrous devotion for more than thirty years 
seemed to show that the sense of boundless 
gratitude had become part of his nature, was 
never out of the undercurrent of his thoughts." 

— Mr. Henry Norman's long -promised book 
on Japan b to be called The Real Japan : Studies 
of Contemporary Japanese Manners^ Morals^ Ad- 
ministration^ and Politics. To these are added 
chapters on " Japan for the Japanese " and " The 
Future of Japan." The book will contain nearly 
sixty illustrations, reproduced from photographs 
taken by the author. 

— President C. K. Adams of Cornell Univer- 
sity is writing a Life of Christopher Columbus. 

— The Venerable Archdeacon Wright of Eng- 
land and the Rev. S. Kettlewell, who b the lead- 
ing authority in Europe on all matters relating 
to Thomas ^ Kempb and "The Brothers of 
Common Life," have for the past two years been 
at work translating and editing a very remarkable 
treatise, quite unknown to the world at large, by 
Thomas i, Kempb. Its story b ably given in 
the preface. The Archbbhop of Canterbury has 
read each part of the work, which b entitled. 
Meditations on the Life of Christy as it has come 
from the printer, and the work b dedicated to 
him. Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co., by arrange- 
ment with the editors, will issue the American 
copyright edition thb month. 

— Mr. J. T. Trowbridge b again settled at 
Arlington, Mass., after an absence of three years 
in France, Italy, Germany, and Switzerland. 
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— Messrs. Roberts Brothers published, January 
15 : Pastels of Men^ second series, by Paul Bour- 
get, translated by Miss Wormeley ; The Story of 
the Glittering Plain^ by William Morris, a new 
and cheaper edition, reset in modern type ; Wells 
of English^ by Isaac Bassett Choate ; A Last 
Harvest^ lyrics and sonnets, from the Book of 
Love, by Philip Bourke Marston, edited, with 
biographical sketch, by Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton ; and The Tragic Comedians^ by George 
Meredith, with an introductory note on Ferdinand 
Lassalle by Clement Shorter. 

— 7%/«^yb/tf««^, the unique and invaluable 
pocket encyclopedia of Japan, has been re-issued 
in a second edition with a score or more of new 
titles and many additions and revisions. In the 
list of books on Japan the accomplished critic 
and author. Prof. Basil Hall Chamberlain, places 
The Mikadoes Empire (now in its seventh edition) 
second, and Miss Alice Bacon's Japanese Girls 
and Women as third in value. Both these books 
are by American authors. 

— Austin Dobson has written a play with the 
scene laid in France, and with Mme. de Pompa- 
dour as the chief character. He has in prepara- 
tion a volume of selections from his own poems. 

— Thomas Whittaker will publish immmedi- 
atcly, A Cyclopedia of Nature's Teachings ^ with an 
introduction by Hugh MacMillan, LL.D. 

— Mr. Rennell Rodd, who has lived long in 
Greece, will publish in London a book on The 
Customs and Lore of Modern Greece, He also 
has in preparation a volume of verse called The 
Violet Crown, 

— " Your fianc^ is a Boston girl, I believe ? ** 
"Yes.** "Then I suppose she is familiar with 
Browning ? ** "I beg your pardon. The true Bos- 
ton girl is never familiar with anybody.**— New 
York Press, 

— M. Guy de Maupassant, the well-known 
French author, who was seeking at Cannes to re- 
cover from nervous disorders due to overwork, at- 
tempted to commit suicide on New Year's night, 
by firing six pistol-shots at his head. Fortunately 
the members of his family had a suspicion that 
he intended to kill himself, and had removed the 
bullets from the cartridges with which the re- 
volver was loaded. After M. de Maupassant 
found that he could not destroy himself with the 
revolver, he took a razor and cut a gash in his 
throat, but this attempt, too, failed. He will 
now be put in an asylum. M. de Maupassant is 
in his forty- second year. 

— The late Emile Louis Victor de Laveleye 
was bom on April 5, 1822, at Bruges ; in 1864 
he became Professor of Political Economy at 
Li^ge. Of his many works on literature, his- 
tory, economics, and politics, the treatises on 
Primitive Property and Contemporary Socialism 
are the best known to English readers in trans- 
lations. His last book was a work on Demo- 
cratic Government, 

— The Right Rev. Edward Harold Browne, 
D.D., ex- Bishop of Winchester, died Dec. 17, 
1891. He was bom at Morton House, Bucks, 
in 181 1, and was graduated from Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge, as a High Wrangler in 1832. 
In 1854 he was elected Norrisian Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge, and in 
1857 Canon Residentiary of Exeter Cathedral. 
He was consecrated Bbhop of Ely in March, 
1864. After the death of Bishop Wilberforce he 
was translated in August, 1873, to the See of 
Winchester, and appointed Prelate of the Order 



of the Garter. Dr. Browne was accounted one 
of the best of contemporary English theologians ; 
he was chairman of the committee employed on 
the revision of the translation of the Old Testa- 
ment. Before thb he had published a number of 
religious works, the best known of which are his 
Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles^ a volume 
on The Pentateuch and the Elohistic Psalms in 
reply to Bishop Colenso, and a number of ser- 
mons. He also contributed largely to the Speak- 
er's Commentary, 

— The memoirs in Latin of the great Marquis 
of Montrose by his friend. Dr. Wishart, Bishop 
of Edinburgh, are being prepared for publica- 
tion, with a translation and explanatory notes. 
The editors are Canon Murdoch of All Saints*, 
Edinburgh, and Mr. H. F. Morland Simpson of 
Fettes College, Edinburgh. The book will be 
published by subscription. 

— Charles H. Sergei & Co. announce a series 
of histories of the Spanish- American republics. 
The first volume, to be issued in February, is 
/Vr«, by Clements R. Markham. It will be 
followed shortly by Brazil^ by Wm. E. Curtis ; 
Argentine^ by the author of An Earnest TrifUr; 
other volumes will be issued at intervals of two 
or three months. 

— The Youth^s Companion marks the dawn of 
the Columbian year by giving to its New Year's 
double number an artistic Columbus cover. 
Every boy for whom the fishing-rod has greater 
fascination than the hoe will appreciate the 
opening chapter of Homer Greene*s serial, " A 
Tale of the Tow- Path;** and every girl who 
chafes against the limitations of her circum- 
stances will enjoy Sarah Orne Jewett*s animat- 
ing article, " Looking Back on Girlhood.** 

— Georg Ebers has written a story of Alexan- 
dria in the third century, under the reign of 
Caracalla. It is entitled " Per Aspera,** and 
appears serially in this country in the New York 
StacUs-Zeitung. 

— Mr. Walt Whitman has been lying at death's 
door for several weeks, and the prospect of his 
recovery is slight. 

— The Browning Cyclopaedia, which has been 
in preparation by Dr. Edward Berdoe, author of 
Browning's Message to His Time, will be pul> 
lished very shortly by Macmillan & Co. 

— Harper and Brothers announce the Letters 
of Field- Marshal Count von Moltke to his Mother 
and his Brothers, translated by Clara Bell and 
Henry W. Fischer ; The Marquis of Salisbury, by 
H. D. Traill, D.C.L. ; and Autenrieth*s Homeric 
Dictionary, translated, with corrections and ad- 
ditions, by Robert P. Keep, Ph.D., in a new and 
revised edition, edited by Professor Isaac Flagg 
of the University of California. 

— The next issue in Appletons* carefully se- 
lected Town and Country Library will be a strik- 
ing novel by Katharine Lee, entitled Love or 
Money, The writer, otherwise known as Mrs. 
Henry Jenner, will be remembered as the author 
of In London Town and An Imperfect Gentleman, 

— A new long story by Bret Harte, A First 
Family of Tasajara ; The Early Renaissance and 
Other Essays, by Professor J. M. Hoppin of 
Yale; and Miss Bagg's Secretary, a new story 
by Clara Louise Burnham, are announced by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

— Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. have just issued 
a fourth edition of Prof. Hiram Corson*s admi- 
rable Introduction to the Study of Robert Brown^ 
ing*s Poetry, revised and enlarged. 



— Oscar Wilde is writing a story which con- 
siders Christianity '* from the standpoint of one 
who regards it as a great world-force and inde- 
pendently of any doctrinal bias.** 

— A daughter of James Hogg, the Ettrick 
Shepherd, died recently in Scotland at an ad^ 
vanced age. She had enjoyed a civil-list pension 
for many years. Hogg died in 1835, ieaving his 
widow and their five children nearly penniless. 
Prof. Wilson (Christopher North) and Mr. Scott 
of Rodens raised a large sum for their benefit, 
and twenty years afterwards Lord Palmerston 
granted a pension to the widow, which was con- 
tinued after her death (in 1870) to her unmarried 
daughter. 

— Miss Isabel F. Hapgood, the well-known 
translator, offers to forward to the Russian nov- 
elist Tolstoi all contributions, no matter how 
small, that may be sent to her for the relief of 
the starving peasantry in the Tsar's dominions. 
" From personal acquaintance with Count Tol- 
stoi and his family, who are his assistants in this 
work, I can answer for it,'* Miss Hapgood de- 
clares, " that no one can make a penny go further, 
or expend it more honestly and judiciously than 
they.** Her address is 9 East 22d Street, New 

York. 

♦ 

PUBLIOATIONS EEOEIVED. 



Biography. 



H. S. Gun- 
60c. 



RuLBRS OP India. Earl Canning. By 
ningham, K.C.I.E. Macmillan & Co. 

Thb New Calbndar op Great Men. Ed. by Frederic 
Harrison. Macmillan & Ga ^3.25 

Letters op James Smetham. With Introductory 
Memoir. Ed. by Sarah Smetham and Wm. Davies. Mac- 
millan & Co. ^2.50 

The Lipe and Letters op Samuel Palmer, Painter 
AND Etcher. Ed. by A. H. Palmer. lUus. Macmillan 
& Go. I7.50 

Dictionary op National Biography. Vol. XXIX, 
Inglis — John. Ed. by Sidney Lee. Macmillan & Go. #3.75 

Economics and Politics. 

Railway Rates and Governmental Gontrol. By 
Marshall M. Kirkman. Rand, McNally & Go. Ia.50 

The New Empire. By O. A. Howland. Baker & Tay- 
lor Go. IS'So 

Educational. 

Euripides: Gyclopa. Ed. with Introduction and Notes 
by W. E. Long, M.A. MacmUhin & Go. 6oc. 

Graduated Passages from Greek and Latin Au- 
thors for First Sight Translation. By H. BendaU, 
M.A., and G. E. Laurence, B.A. MacmUIan & Go. 

Reading and Speaking. By B. G. Smith, A.M. D. 
G. Heath & Go. 65c. 

Arithmetic for Schools. By Gharles Smith, M.A. 
Macmillan & Go. 

Selected Fragments op Roman Poetry. Ed. with 
Introduction and Notes by W. W. Merry, D.D. Macmillan 
& Go. $1.75 

Latin Prose Gomposition. By G. G. Ramsay, M.A., 
LL.D. Macmillan & Go. |i.io 

Johnson's History op Rasselas, Prince op Abys- 
sinia. Ed. by F. N. Scott, Ph.D. Leach, Shewell & San- 
bom. 4ac. 

A Treatise on Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 
By E. Miller, A.M. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. $1.15 

Essays and Sketches. 

Les Gontemporains. Etudes et Portnuts Litt^raires. 
Par Jules Lemaitre. Paris : Lecine, Oudin et Gie. 

The Queen op the Air : being a Study of the Greek 
Myths, By John Ruskin. With Introduction by G. E. 
Norton. Gharles E. Merrill & Go. $1.50 

The Glory op the Imperfect. By Prof. G. H. Palmer. 
D. G. Heath & Go. 

The Study op Engush Literature. By J. G. Gol- 
lins. Macmillan & Go. ^i.oo 

Medical Essays. 1842-1882. By O. W. Holmes. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Go. 1 1-50 

The Nuptial Number op Plato: its Solution and 
Significance.. By J. Adams, M.A. Macmillan & Co. $1. 10 

Four Lectures on Henrik Ibsen. By Philip H. Wick- 
steed, M.A. Macmillan & Go. 90c. 

Goethe: His Life and Writings. By Oscar Brownin^^ 
M.A. Macmillan & Go. 9*>^ 
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BssajFS and Sketches. 

Dantb: His Life and Writings. By Oscar Browning. 
Maonillan & Co. 90c. 

Thb Citizsn of thb World. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
Ed. by Austin Doboon. With etchings by Herbert Railton. 
a vols. Macmillan & Co. $4.00 

Thb Evolution op Music By Z. Sidney Sampson. 
D. Appleton & Co. loc. 

Thb DocnuNB or Evolution : its Scope and Influence. 
By John Fiske. D. Appleton & Co. loc 

LiFB AS A FiNB Art. By Lewis G. Janes. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. IOC 

Francis Bacon and His Sbcrbt Soobty. By Mrs. 
Henry Pott Frauds J. Schulte & Co. 

A Primbr on Browning. By F. Mary Wilson. Mac- 
millan & Co. 75c 
Fiction. 

Thb Princbss Roubinb. By H. Gr^ville. T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers. 35c 

Thb Chautauquans. By J. Habberton. New York : 
Robert Bonner's Sons. 50c. 

A North Country Combdy. By M. Betham-Edwards. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. I1.25 

Tub Duchbss op Powysland. By G. Allen. Benj. R. 
Tucker. 35c 

Nightmare Abbxy. By Thomas Love Peacock. Mac- 
miUan&Co. $1.00 

Sir Anthony's Sbcrbt. By Adeline Sergeant John 
A. Taylor & Co. 50c 

Thb Lost Colony. By James F. Raymond. T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers. $1*50 

Mrs. Dinbs's Jbwbls. By W. Clark Russell. Harper 
& Brothers. 50c. 

Thb Baronbss. By Frances M. Peard. Harper & 
Brothers. 50c 

Thb Two Husbands. By Mrs. Harriet Lewis. Robert 

Bonner's Sons. 50c. 

Polk-Lore. 

Lbgbndary Fictions op thb Irish Celts. Collected 
and Narrated by Patrick Kennedy, ad edition. Macmillan 
& Co. I1.35 

History. 

Thb Founding op thb German Empire by Wiluam I. 
By H. Von Sybel. Vol. V. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $2.00 

Memorials op Edinburgh in thb Oldbn Time. By 
Sir Daniel Wilson, LL.D. lUns. a vols. Macmillan & 
Co. $10.00 

The Bishop Hill Colony. By M. A. Mikkelsen, A.M. 
Johns Hopkins Press. 50c. 

The Pennsylvania-German Society. Lancaster, Pa. : 
Published by the Society. 

Egypt : Three Essays on the History, Religion, and Art 
of Ancient Egypt. By M. Brimmer. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. I5.00 

A History op the People op the United States, 
PROM the Revolution to the Civil War. By John 
Bach McMaster. Vol III. D. Appleton & Co. I2.50 

Holiday Books. 

Uncle Tom's Cabin ; or. Life Among the Lowly. By 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. Illustrated by E. W. Kemble. 
2 vols. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. I4.00 

Poetiy, Music, and the Drama. 

The Fbast op the Virgins, and Other Poems. Bv H. 
L.Gordon. Chicago: Laird & Lee. »i.5o 

At the Gate op Dreams. By J. B. Kenyon. Charles 
Wells Moulton. $1.50 

Political Verse. Ed. by George SainUbury. Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.00 

EccE Regnum. By E. R. Knowles. Worcester: The 
Messenger Print. 

One in the Inpinite. By G. F. Savage-Armstrong, 
M.A. Longmans, Green & Co. $2 50 

The Tempting op the King. A Study of the Law. 
By W. V. Byars. St. Louis: C. W. Alban & Co. $1.00 

Quo MusA Tbndis? By J. K. Stephen. Macmillan 
& Co. ^i.as 

A Drbam of Other Days. By Ueut.-CoL Fife-Cook- 
son. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Religion and Theology. 

First Doctrine op the Christian Church. Provi- 
dence, R.l. : Snow & Famham. 50c. 

Waymarks, 1870-1891. BeinK Discourses with Some 
Account of their Occasions. By H. C. Potter, D.D. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.75 

Miscellaneous. 

Massage and the Original Swedish Movements. 
By K. W. Ostrom. Second edition. P. Blakiston. |i.oo 

Index to Scribnbr's Magazine. Vol. I-X. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 

Scribnbr's Magazinb. IUus. Vols. IX-X. January- 
December, 1891. Charles Scribner's Sons. $4.00 

Chambers's ENCvcLOPiBDiA. Vol. VIII, Peasant to 
Roumelia. J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.00 

The Writings op George Washington. Collected 
and edited by W. C. Ford. Vol. XII. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $5.00 



NOW BEADY. 

THE THIRD VOL0ME OP McMASTBR'S 
HISTORY. 

History of tbe People of 
the United States. 

From the Revolution to the Civil War. By 
John Bach McMastbb. To be completed in 
five volnmes. Vols. I., II. and III. now 
ready. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.50 each 

"To recount the marvelous proffress of the 
American people, to describe their life, their lit- 
erature, their occupations, their amusements, is 
Mr. McMaster 's object. His theme is an impor- 
tant one, and we congratulate him on his success. 
It has rarely been our province to notice a book 
with so many excellences and so few defects." 
—New York Herald, 

" The cardinal qualities of style, lucidity, ani- 
mation and energy are everywhere present. Sel- 
dom indeed has a book in which matter of sub- 
stantial value has been so happily united to at- 
tractiveness of form been offered by an Ameri- 
can author to his fellow-citizens." — New York 
Sun, 

LOVE OR MONEY. 

By Kathabinb Lbs (Mrs. Henry Jenner), au- 
thor of "A Western Wildflower," *• In Lon- 
don Town," etc. No. 86, Town and Country 
Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, 31.00. 

*' Beyond question a well-written and able 
novel." — London Academy. 

" There are eood points . . . and some strong 
situations in * Love or Money.' **^London Athe- 
nmum. 

D. APPLETON & CO., 

publishbrs, 
1, S9 And 5 Bond Street* New Tork. 



HARRISON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 

BUBMlf, IBE£.A]f]>. 
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The VlUage Priest. 
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The Story of Play of *' Village Priest," which 
run 350 nights in London. Wrapper, 12 cents ; 
cloth, 25 cents; extra cloth, gilt, 75 cents. 

Irish Varieties. 

(Dedicated without permission to the Vinegar 
Cruets and Mustard Pots of Society.) Boards, 
25 cents; cloth, gilt, Sl.OO. 

BEHZIQEK BK0THEK8, Ntw Terk aa4 Chicago. 
CHiS. SCBIBHEK'O 80X8, 74S Broadway, H. T. 
e. P. PDTHAH 8 80R8, 27 Wott 28d 8t.,H.T. 

AMD ALL BOOK8BLLSBS. 



rilO AlJTIIORft.-Tlie New York BUREAU OF RE- 
JL VISION edits mAnnaciiptfl of all kinds for pnbllcatlon. 

gves opinions upon Uiem, and offers them to publishers, 
eorge WUllam Curtis snys In Harper's Magazine: " Reiul- 
ing iniinuscrlpts with ft view to publication is done, as it 
nhould be, professionally, by the Easy Chair's friend and fel- 
low-laborer In letters, Dr. Titus M unson Coan." Send stamp 
io Dr. Co AH for prospectus at 20 West 14th St.. N. T. City. 



BAck aambers of HARPBR, GBNTI7RT 
and SCRIBNJBR lO cento ench— other maan- 
■Ines equnlly lo«r. Bend for m eat*loane. A. S. 
Glnrk, 84 Park Row, New Tork GUy. 



M|^p mm 0\ aj Actually Spoken and Maitered in 
r fC El Iw W ■■ Ten IVeeka at your own home, by 
^ P A HJI A MM Dr. Rownthalf MeltterKhait Syatem. 
%«KI^IWI#%l^[550t]i thouMind.] All ■ub^ibers. 
$5.00 each for cadi language, become actual pupils of Dr. Roe- 
cnthal who corrects all cxerdsef , and corresponds with them In 
regsrd to dlfllcnhles which may occur. Sample copy. Part I, 
25 cents. Llbena terms to Teachers. ODAMII^U 

MEISTERSCHAFT PUB. CO. ? JT A W A B 

196 8UMMKB »rKsn . BOSTON I I AIb I #%N 



G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, 

27 and 2g West 23d St, New York, 

HAVE NOW BEADT: 

Joariiejr* Ui Persl* And KapdlsUm, 

inoluding a Bommer in the upper Kamn re- 
gion and Tisit to the Neetorian Rayahs. By 
Mrs. Isabella Bibo Bishop (Miss Bird), Hon- 
orary Fellow of the Royal Scottish Gteograph- 
ioal Society, author of '* Six Months in the 
Sandwich Islands," ''Unbeaten Tracks in 
Japan," etc. Two volnmes, fully illustrated, 
8vo, $6.50. 

'* The letters of which these voluniee are com- 
posed embrace the second half of journeys in 
the East, extending over a period of two years. 
They are believed to be a faithful record of 
facts and impressions, . . . and I hope that my 
book may be accepted as an honest attempt to 
make a popular contribution to the sum of 
knowledge of a country and people with which 
we are likely to be brought into close relations." 
— Extract from Author* 8 Preface. 

A SelectloB fpom tlie ]>lscoarse0 of 

Epictetvsi with the ENGHEIRIDION. 
Translated by Gbobob Long. (No. XXXV. 
in the Knickerbocker Nuggets Series.) $1.00. 
Bjr Bo»t And R»I1. A Series of Travel 
Sketches. By John R. Bvbrha&t, M. D. 
12mo, cloth, with portrait, $1.25. 

*•* Notes on New Books No. 4, and Prospectus 
of the Knickerbocker Nuggets Series sent on 
application. 



AUTOGRAPH MSS. signed, either prose or 
poetry, of the following authors. One page ar- 
ticles preferred. 

JAS. R. LOWELL. R. W. EMERSON. 
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QUO HUSA TEHDIS.* 

^HIS slender little volume of verse, hu- 
morous with a pleasing subacid flavor, 
may be defined as belonging to the class of 
English comic poetry of which Mr. C. S. 
Calverley is the well-known example; but 
it is distinguished by a quality all its own. 
There is something tricksy in Mr. Ste- 
phen's work which makes faces at its cour- 
age and common sense; while these keep 
the upper hand, the elfin trait gets the last 
word. The author himself is sympathetic 
most of the time ; but when he presses 
heavily the note of cynicism, as in " After 
the Golden Wedding " or " A Pair of Fools," 
its quality is rather harsh and displeasing. 
A lighter touch upon that point of his key- 
board results in a clever paradox : 

To find out what you cannot do» 

And then to go and do it : 
There lies the golden rule ; but few 

I ever found above the ground, 

Except myself, who knew It — 

in a light sigh of disillusion : 

I will try to believe, as I used to do, 

There are some Blue Hills which are really bine — 



or, in a touch of shrewdly noted nature : 

When inoffensive people plant 

A dagger in your breast, 
Your gotid is whskt they really want ~- 

They do it for the best. 

He corrects the theatrical census made by 
Master W. Shakspere : 

You wrote a line too much, my sage. 
Of seers the first, and first of sayeis ; 
For only half the world's a stage, 
And only all the women players. 

At Other times Mr. Stephen is wholly and 
winningly in earnest; to these moods, rev- 
erence for great men, friendship, memories, 
and true romance can inspire him. The 
group of poems which he calls " Aquarelles " 
have a genuine right to the name. They are 
pictorial and full of color, which is laid on 
in clear, broad washes. For example : 

And the world beyond was a dim expanse 
Of blue that was green, and gjeen that was blue. 
And the bushes were black wnich endosed our track, 
And the flowers were dashed with a blackness too. 
And caiwht in a rapture, or rapt in a trance. 
The garden was waiting ; such hours are few. 

For at first there were remnants of rosy light 
On the tall gray chapel beyond the trees. 
And the west not ablaze, but aglow with rays 
That had faded; a whisper of rest the breeze. 
And the silence a tremulous still delight. 
And the unseen meadows as unseen seas. 

And we noted a spot where the purple shade 
Which hid the tree-trunks and cunmied the grass. 
Seemed to mean far more than it meant before. 
Tin all that we fancied took shape and was. 

Mr. Stephen bids a long farewell in this 
volume to his poetic pen, with the recorded 
resolve to devote himself hereafter exclu- 
sively to prose. But may the comic Muse 
so hold and detain him, hooking her pretty 
finger into the buttonhole of his coat, that 
Mr. Stephen shall perforce write more and 
yet more of such ingenious and healthful 
verse ! 



Sm PHILIP SIDNEY* 

OF the men already commemorated and 
to be commemorated in the fascinating 
series of " Heroes of the Nations," no one is 
more worthy of a place in the honorable cate- 
gory than Philip Sidney, the most heroic 
heart of a heroic age. Mr. H. R. Fox Bourne 
has done him no more than justice in this 
biography. The volume is partly based on 
the Memoir of Sir Philip Sidney^ published 
by the same author in 1862; but in retelling 
the story many details, which his own re 
searches and those of others have since 
brought to light, have been added. Some 
matters treated with unnecessary fullness in 
the earlier work are now more lightly dealt 
with, and so many changes have been made 
to adapt the book to the plan of the series in 
which it now appears that it is substantially 
a new work. One important correction has 
been made, removing the one supposed blot 
on the otherwise stainless character of Sid- 
ney, who is now acquitted of the imputation 
of adulterous relations with the notorious 
Penelope Rich. As Mr. Fox Bourne states 
in his preface, he was misled by ''a blunder 
in noting down a wrong date, and conse- 



quently supposing that Lady Penelope's be- 
trothal and marriage to Lord Rich took place 
in 1580 instead of 1581." 

Philip Sidney was the worthy son of a 
worthy father, to whose history and char- 
acter considerable space is happily awarded. 
Sir Henry was one of the few public men 
who would not eke out the scanty emolu- 
ments of office by taking bribes. This was 
" the custom of the day for most office-hold- 
ers, . . . and Elizabeth expected that all her 
servants would do that," and she graded 
their salaries accordingly; but Sir Henry re- 
fused to follow the bad fashion, notwith- 
standing the indirect royal indorsement and 
the general practice of his contemporaries. 
" I sell no justice," he proudly declared ; 
and his son, who had as high a sense of 
honor, was equally poor. He found it hard 
to maintain a proper dignity at court, and 
was fain to avail himself of such perquisites 
and odd sources of income as he could hon- 
estly accept. 

Our limits forbid more than a brief refer- 
ence to this attractive and instructive biogra- 
phy, than which no better could be put into 
the hands of the young men of today. Sid- 
ney, dying at the early age of thirty-two, 
attained an unquestioned place among the 
" heroes of the nations " — a hero in the best 
sense of the term. As William Camden 
wrote of the friend he had lost : " Whatever 
we loved in you, whatever we admired in 
you, still continues and will continue in the 
memories of men, the revolutions of ages, 
and the annals of time. . . . Sidney shall 
live to all posterity. For, as the Grecian 
poet has it, * Virtue's beyond the reach of 
fate.'" Fulke Greville, dying forty-two 
years after Sidney, asked that "Friend to 
Sir Philip Sidney" might be inscribed upon 
his tomb, and well described him as " a true 
model of worth, ... his chief ends being 
not friends, wife, children, and himself, but 
above all things the honor of his Maker, and 
the service of his prince and country." 



•Quo Musa TemHs. By J. K. Stephen. Macmillan & 
pd. $i.s5. I 



•Sir Philip Sidney. By H. R. Fox Bourne. G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. Ii.so. 



THE OBISIS IN MOBALS * 

DR. BIXBY is known to many as the 
author of one of the ablest works on 
the relations of science and religion which 
appeared some years ago, in the course of 
the controversy of which we are happily 
hearing so little today. It was a small book, 
but it had not only a great subject, but also 
great weight and penetration into the heart 
of the argument. This small book on ra- 
tional ethics is, in its sphere, almost as im- 
portant and valuable. It is divided into two 
parts. The first and longer part is an ex- 
tremely keen and philosophical critique of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer's Data of Ethics; the 
second part is devoted to ** the positive re- 



*The Crisis in Morals: an Examination of Rational^ 
Ethics In the Ught of Modem Sdence. By James ThomJ^ 
son Bixby, Doctor of Philosophy of the University of Lcip> 
sig. Roberts Brothers. |i.oa 
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construction of ethics.'* Dr. Bixby is not 
only a very thorough critic, but he has the 
qualities of candor and fairness which add 
much force to his philosophical objections 
to the Spencerian ethics. He appears to us 
not to do full justice to what we consider 
Mr. Spencer's great contribution to psychol- 
ogy—the reconciliation of the schools of ex- 
perience and of intuition by means of his 
doctnne of mental inheritance. To us it 
seems that Mr. Spencer has done no greater 
service to the thought of the age than by 
showing the probability that what we call 
" intuitions " in the individuals of any pres- 
ent generation owe their accent of certainty 
to the incorporation into the mind of the 
race of the results of thousands and mil- 
lions of actual experiences. Dr. Bixby's 
shortcoming here is not at all due to any 
deficiency in candor, but to the fact that he 
holds to a greatly modified theory of intui- 
tion. With substantially the remainder of 
his criticism on Mr. Spencer's ethics we find 
ourselves in hearty . accord. He declares 
that "the fatal defect of the new ethics is 
that it would elevate the incidental concomi- 
tants to the supreme place, while the higher 
essential features it would degrade to sub- 
ordinate r^/^x." He goes on to show that 
happiness, Mr. Spencer's criterion of right, 
is one of the most variable and uncertain 
tests that could be proposed. Mr. Spencer 
does not even distinguish the kinds of happi- 
ness, as John Stuart Mill did, and he has 
made the fundamental mistake of locating 
the essence of virtue in the act, not in the 
will of the actor. 

Dr. Bixby is a thorough-going evolutionist 
himself, and he properly finds fault with Mr. 
Spencer for not carrying the evolutionary 
idea sufficiently far. If Mr. Spencer were 
consistently and rigidly an evolutionist in 
the field of ethics, he would agree with Dr. 
Bixby that " the evident end of any being 
is to biy according to the nature given to 
him. ... If the being be a rational and 
moral being, it evidently has a more elevated 
end, that end which its fuller intelligence 
discerns and the higher constitution of its 
nature points to. This end is the amplest, 
loftiest development of which its being is 
capable." In other words, "the ultimate 
end of a moral being is the development of 
his spiritual personality to the fullest, no- 
blest, and highest life possible." In the 
actual evolution of the world of man, happi- 
ness is far from being the inevitable com- 
panion of virtue. We are almost as much 
justified in saying that pain and suffering 
are its inevitable companions. We take the 
most just view of the whole situation when 
we say that the process of evolution is both 
painful and pleasurable; but neither the 
pain nor the pleasure has any right to be 
considered the test of the evolution of mo- 
rality. Quality of being, judged by rational 
standards — not by emotional standards or 
by the immediate results of actions — is the 



rule which we should apply in judging the 
rightness of actions. 

Dr. Bixby is a theologian, as well as a 
moralist, and his thoroughly spiritual view 
of the moral evolution of mankind neces- 
sarily leads him to declare at last that the 
moral instinct in man " is the abiding wit- 
ness in man of the Infinite Spirit who is 
ever educing higher from lower, and better 
from worse, in endless progression, and in 
whose unending life we also live, and move, 
and have our being." Dr. Bixby has not, 
however, constructed his theory of morals 
from a theological beginning. The sentence 
we have just quoted is his conclusion, and 
he has followed in developing his thought 
what we consider a strictly scientific method 
of considering all the facts of moral life. 
There is probably no more searching and 
satisfactory criticism of Mr. Spencer's work 
than this, which unites the scientific and the 
religious views in a most rational manner. 
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COLONEL HIGGINSON'S new volume 
takes its name from an address delivered 
before the Nineteenth Century Club of New 
York. This is comparatively short, and the 
twenty-seven articles which follow are much 
briefer, the whole volume being by no means 
bulky. Most of the book is thus apparently 
a collection of articles contributed to the 
weekly papers. Interesting and stimulating 
as they all are, one must regret that Colonel 
Higginson no longer gives us such more 
elaborate essays as he used to write for the 
Atlantic Monthly, The subject of the larger 
part of these papers is Americanism in lit- 
erature. Colonel Higginson is of the opin- 
ion that the " great revival of national feel- 
ing," inspired by the Civil War, " has been 
followed, in some quarters, during the last 
few years by a curious relapse into some- 
thing of the old colonial and apologetic atti- 
tude. . . . This is the frame of mind which 
is deprecated in this volume, because it is 
the last source from which any strong or 
self-reliant literary work can proceed." Colo- 
nel Higginson is among those who have 
never faltered in their advocacy of confidence 
and self-respect among our American authors 
in the face of Europe. Most of his counsels 
of courage and self-reliance seem to us to be 
true and generally inspiring ; but when he 
comes to the point where we should expect 
some particular indication of the ways in 
which this laudable American spirit should 
manifest itself, we fail to find much help. 
The touch-stone of democracy, for which 
Colonel Higginson properly asserts as dis- 
tinct a place in literature as in politics or 
society, is well said to consist "in the essen- 
tial dignity and value of the individual man." 



The American can hardly avoid breathing in 
such a spirit from his earliest hour, but we 
fail to discover the revolutionary effect on his 
cultivation, as compared with an English aur 
thor, which this spirit by itself is likely to» 
produce, unless it be true, as Colonel Higr- 
grinson rather strangely asserts, that " timid- 
ity, not conceit," has been and is "our real 
national foible." 

Finished and telling as these papers are, 
they have the characteristics of a clever 
talker, anxious to make points; they show 
little judicial appraisement of the strength 
and weakness of American literature. The 
allusion, for instance, to the young authors 
"who feel that what they say can claim no 
weight in either continent so long as they 
do not say it in the Saturday RevUwr 
and the declaration that Larousse's great 
French Dictionary "gives us the high-water 
mark of what 'contemporaneous posterity* 
has to offer," remind us more of the conver- 
sation of a brilliant woman, who has not 
given up the use of what men, at least, call 
" woman's logic," than of a trained and sober 
critic. We incline, in fact, to believe that 
Colonel Higginson is contending with imagi- 
nary opponents no small portion of the time. 
A decidedly amusing passage is that in which 
he soberly presents the future literary his- 
torian describing Mr. Howells as painting 
with the skill of Miss Austen, " rich and lu- 
minous as George Eliot," with "a sense of 
form and symmetry which she had not," 
and "graphic in his characterization as 
Hardy." It can hardly be a Sainte-Beuve 
or a Morley of the future who "drops into" 
criticism with such good nature as this ! 



•TlM New World and Um Ntw Book. WHh Klndrrd 
Esaayt. By Thomas Wtatworth Higginson. Pages 234- 
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TEE aBEEK GENIUS.* 

THE chief topics of Professor Butcher's 
volume are two — the Greek genius as 
expressed in civilization and literature, and 
the theories of Aristotle concerning art and 
poetry. These two parts of his theme are, 
however, intimately blended. " The univer- 
sal," Aristotle's definition of the subject of 
poetry, is " in a sense, the characteristic note 
of the Greek genius. The accidents of human 
nature seem in them to fall into the back- 
ground ; its larger lineaments are disengaged. 
The image presented to us is a tjrpical em- 
bodiment of some permanent fact or aspect 
of human life. Hence the powerful vitality 
of all that has been bequeathed to us by 
Greece." 

In summing up the debt of modem times 
to the Greeks, Professor Butcher warns us 
that they greatly misread Hellenism who 
think to imitate it by means of "eccentricity 
tinged with vice." He does not find therein 
the unshadowed delight, irresponsible and 

• Some AspecU of Uie Greek Genint. By S. H. Butcher, 
M.A., Profeeeor of Greek In the Univemty of Edinbursh. 
MacmiHan ft Co %^,%%. ^ 

A Guide to Greek Tragedy for English Readers. ^- 
LewU Campbell, M.A , LL.D., Professor of Greek in tk« 
University of St. Andrews. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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unreflective, which in Renaissance periods 
has always been attributed to the temper of 
the Greeks. First of all he remarks in them, 
•more than in any of their contemporaries, 
•the love of knowledge for its own sake. In 
^opposition to the Oriental genius, which de- 
lighted in mystery and apathy, preferring the 
cloud that veils to the sunburst which reveals 
the God, the Greeks searched and questioned, 
unafraid of any truth that might be found. 
They broke the silence between nature and 
man. " Know thyself," says Prof. Butcher, 
"is the answer which the Greek offers to the 
Sphinxes riddle. How truly does all Greek 
literature and art respond to the demand ! " 
The first to trouble the large-eyed calm of 
the poets — Homer, Pindar, iEschylus, and 
Sophocles — was Euripides, who felt the 
malady of his time, and expressed it in sensi- 
tive and changeful harmonies, the beginning 
of romanticism among the classics. To the 
Greeks, also. Professor Butcher attributes 
the discovery of the sovereign efficacy of 
reason and its fitness as the basis of conduct ; 
he cites in evidence the words of Pericles in 
Thucydides: "Debate, we hold, does not 
mar action ; the mischief is rather setting to 
work without being first enlightened." 

An admirable and timely volume might be 
made in an expansion of the chapter upon 
the early development of Greek literature. 
To those subtle and aesthetic minds were 
presented at the very outset the problems of 
expression with which the realists, the ideal- 
ists, and the decadents of the end of this 
century are passionately engaged. " Reason " 
was the Hellenic solution ; may it also prove 
ours! 

In Egypt, Professor Butcher observes,-the 
sacerdotal power was great ; while in Greece, 
heroes and poets out-ranked the priesthood. 
Political despotism was not congenial with 
the national temper ; " heroic royalty," with 
willing subjects and limited prerogative, was 
the Greek ideal. Their art was learned from 
the Orient ; the silver work-basket on wheels, 
of Helen of Troy, was wrought at Thebes ; 
but the Greek beauty of form soon emerged 
from the grotesque symbolism of the East. 
Professor Butcher enumerates as the dis- 
tinctive traits of Hellenism, "the love of 
knowledge, the love of rational beauty, the 
love of freedom ; " truly, a noble triad I In 
a splendid picture he displays the golden 
restoration of the city of Athena Parthenos, 
after the Persian invasion, when "art, science, 
and religion balanced their several claims," 
and were intermingled and fused in the na- 
tional genius. In subsequent chapters he 
considers the Greek Idea of the State and 
its functions ; the works of Sophocles, with 
peculiarly fine appreciation of the verbal 
lights and reflections of his style ; the Greek 
melancholy, no ignoble pessimism but rather 
a prophetic and inevitable sadness ; the ori- 
gins of writing in Greece (it is quite amazing 
to hear that " the Greeks had no natural turn 
for learning their letters"); the Unity of 



Learning, and the alert and elastic repose of 
the Hellenic mind. 

The remainder of the volume is occupied 
with a study of Aristotle's conception of the 
Fine Arts and Poetry, in which Professor 
Butcher maintains the same high level of 
critical thought, with even closer detail. We 
can only define it here as an expanded illus- 
tration of the author's view of the Greek 
genius, including at the same time many 
valuable considerations upon the poetic art. 

Professor Campbell's Guide to Greek Tra- 
gedy is meant to be a companion volume to 
his translations in verse of Sophocles and 
iCschylus. Naturally he also has to treat 
" of Aristotle, his philosophy," applied to art. 
Proceeding to examine the office and charac- 
ter of tragedy, he traces its origins, of course, 
to the Dionysus worship ; in comparison with 
the recent superb interpretation of the Bacchic 
legend by Prof. Louis Dyer, this exposition 
seems rather meager and unsympathetic. 
The account of the beginnings of Greek 
drama is well synthesized, and the two criti- 
cal moments of the process of selection of 
tragic material are finely noted — the celebra- 
tion of a local hero at Sicyon, one hundred 
years before iEschylus, and the dramatiza- 
tion of contemporary history — of the Ionic 
revolt and of the repulse of the Persians. 
Professor Campbell classifies the subjects 
and fables of the ancient stage, and describes 
its circumstances and manner. In expound- 
ing the interpretation of life represented by 
the drama, he, too, recognizes the underlying 
sadness of the joyous Hellene. He treats 
of the conversational and lyric elements of 
tragedy ; its construction, single or in trilo- 
gies ; the lives of the tragic poets ; and the 
works of iCschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides 
(the latter is rather cavalierly characterized 
as " sentimental or sensational "). Fragments 
of lost plays ; a clever scenario of a supposi- 
tious tragedy of King Cambyses, as a practi- 
cal lesson in the construction of the Athenian 
dramas ; and, finally, a chapter upon the way 
to enjoy Greek tragedies, close this compact 
and helpful manual. 



MBS. BISHOP IH PEBSU AND 
KUEDISTAH* 

WE shall probably always think and 
often speak of Mrs. Bishop as Miss 
Bird, the name under which we knew her 
as the author of Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, 
Six Months in the Sandwich Islands, and 
other delightful books of travel. To these 
the present account of a winter's journey in 
Persia and Kurdistan is a worthy addition. 
Mrs. Bishop is now a widow ; the loss of a 
sister as well as of a husband, both of whom 
were sympathetic sharers of her literary toil, 
has shadowed her life. The frontispiece por- 
trait shows the saddened and pensive face 



^Joorneyt in PenU and Knrditun. By Mra. Bishop 
(iMbeUa L. Bird). Two vols. IUastrat«cL G. P. Putnam*t 
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of a woman who has suffered, but can smile 
through her tears, and whose natural force 
advanced years have softened without abat- 
ing. 

Winter is not the most propitious season 
in which to set out on a horseback journey 
through Persia and Kurdistan. These names 
bring up visions of a burning sun and a shim- 
mering desert ; but while hot winds are mak- 
ing even the nights unbearable at Bushire, 
the port of approach to Baghdad from the 
Persian Gulf, keen winds are blowing over 
the mountains, and the snows are lying deep 
in the passes and plains between Baghdad 
and Tihran. The hardships encountered on 
such a trip as this were more than many men 
would willingly face in a path of mere adven- 
ture, and that Miss Bird — Mrs. Bishop — 
should have endured them and accomplished 
her purpose gives us a high idea of her cour- 
age, fortitude, and physical power. There 
are few women who could achieve what is 
recorded in this narrative. 

Roughly sketched, the route of the author 
describes a Latin cross on the map of Per- 
sia and Asiatic Turkey, with its orientation 
toward the southeast. Baghdad on the south- 
west and Tihran (otherwise spelled Teheran) 
on the northeast are the extremities of its 
transverse arms. Ispahan (or Isfahan, as 
here spelled) to the southeast and Trebi- 
zond on the Black Sea mark its longitudinal 
extremities. Two good maps, one inserted 
in each volume, delineate this route with dis- 
tinctness, and one depicts some interesting 
details on a comparatively large scale ; we 
can thus follow the author with precision. 
A picturesque figure she makes as she sets 
out from Yakobiyeh, just outside of Bagh- 
dad: 

My mule turns out a fine, spirited, fast- walking 
animal, and the untried saddle suits me. My 
marching equipment consists of two large hol- 
sters, with a revolver and tea- making apparatus 
in one, and a bottle of milk and cuites in the 
other. An Afghan sheepskin coat is strapped 
to the front of the saddle, and a blanket and 
stout mackintosh behind. I wear a cork sun- 
helmet, a gray mask instead of a veil, an Ameri- 
can mountain 'dress with a warm jacket over it, 
and tan boots scarcely the worse for a year of 
Himalayan travel. 

The first long section of Mrs. Bishop's 
journey, from Baghdad to Tihran, was a 
battle with the elements of a stem winter 
and with the rude conditions of life in a 
semi-civilized country. Snows ranging in 
depth from two feet to twelve; cutting 
blasts at a temperature of 5® below zero; 
miserable villages; abominable caravansa- 
ries ; wild mountains ; savage passes ; roads 
in terrible condition ; rain, and sleet, and fall- 
ing snow by turns ; at times the most loath- 
some lodgings imaginable and food often 
scanty and poor — were the typical features 
of the way, though not without constant ex- 
periences to reward the artist and the lover 
of the new; as, for example^ this glimpse of 
her reception for the night, m/ak|n«^|m)i, 
in a Kurdish dwelling : ^ v>^ v^X "^ ^^ 

The old Kurd made a great fire oa the dais, 
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wood being plentiful, and crouched over it. My 
bed was pitched near it, and incloited by some 
reed screens. With chairs and a table, with 
routes* maps, writing materials, and a good lan- 
tern upon it, an excellent dinner of soup and a 
leg of mutton, cooked at a bonfire in the middle 
of the floor, and the sight of all the servants and 
Kaiirfris lying round it, warm and comfortable, 
and the knowledge that we were above the mud, 
the clouds of blinding smoke, which were the 
only drawback, scarcely affected the cheerfulness 
arui comfort of the blazing, unstinted fire. The 
doorway gave not only ample ventilation, but a 
brilliant view of snow and of myriads of frosty 
stars. 

As the winter months wore away and 
spring advanced, traveling became less try- 
ing, and by March our adventurer found 
herself in the midst of scenes like this : 

I now see Persia for the first time ; for travers- 
ing a country buried in snow is not seeing it. . . . 
I have been en route for a week under the best 
possible circumstances — the nights always cool, 
the days never too warm, the accommodation tol- 
erable, the caravan in excellent working order, 
no annoyances, and no grievances. . . . These 
are my halcyon days of Persian traveling ; and 
yet I cannot write that Persia is beautiful. It is 
early spring, and tulips and irises rise not out of 
a carpet of green, but, to use the descriptive 
phrase of Isaiah, " as a root out of a dry ground ;*' 
the wormwood is dressed in its gray-green, the 
buds of the wild dwarf-almond show their tender 
pink, the starry blossom of the narcissus gleams 
m moist places, the skv is exquisitely blue, and 
shining cloud- masses fleck the brown hillsides 
with violet shadows. Where there is irrigation 
carpets of young wheat cover the ground; but 
these, like the villages, occur only at long inter- 
vals, for the road passes mainly through a coun- 
try destitute of water, or rather of arrangements 
for storing it. As to natural trees, there are 
none, and even the bushes are few and unlovely, 
chiefly camel thorn and a rigid and thorny tama- 
risk. . . . Except the snowy cone of Demarend, 
with purple ranges curtaining his feet, no special 
object of admiration exists ; the plains are red- 
dish, yellowish, barren, gravelly, or splotched 
with salt; the ranges of hills, which are never 
far off (for Persia is a land of mountains), are 
either shapeless and gravelly, or rocky, rugged, 
and splintered, their hue reddish and purplish, 
their sides scored by the spring rush of wasted 
torrents, their aspect one of complete desolation, 
yet not without a certain beauty at this season — 
rose- flushed in the early morning, passing through 
shades of cobalt and indigo through the day, and 
dying away at sunset in translucent amethyst 
against a sky of rugp;ed gold. But take away 
the atmospheric coloniig — which the advancing 
heat will abolish — and the plain English of the 
route is this, that in every direction, far as the 
eye can reach, the country is a salt waste or a 
gravelly waste, with a few limited oases of culti- 
vation on the plains and in the folds of the hills, 
always treeless, except round a few of the vil- 
lages, where there are small groves of poplars 
and willows. 

But it is at Urmi (Oroomiah), far to the 
north, that Mrs. Bishop finds herself in the 
paradise of Persia : 

Beautiful Urmi, as far as the eye can reach, is 
one oasis. From Turkman onward the plain be- 
comes more and more attractive, the wood-em- 
bosomed villages closer together, the variety of 
trees greater. Irrigation canals shaded by fruit 
trees, and irrigation ditches bordered by reeds, 
carry water in abundance all through the plain. 
Swampy streams abound. Fair stretches of 
smooth green sward rejoice the eye. Big buffa- 
loes draw heavy carts laden with the teeming 
produce of the black, slimy, bountiful soil from 
the fields into the villages. Wheat, maize, 
beans, melons, gourds, potatoes, carrots, turnips, 
beets, capsicum, chilis, bringals^ ladv's fingers, 
castor oil (for burning), cotton madder, salsify, 
scorzonera, celery, oil-seeds of various sorts, 
opium, and tobacco ail flourish. The orchards 
are full of trees which almost merit the epithet 



"noble." Noble indeed are the walnuts, and 
beautiful are the pomegranates, the apricots, the 
apples, the peach and plum trees, and glorious 
are the vineyards with their foliage, which, like 
that of the cherry and pear, is passing away in 
scarlet and gold. . . . Men, women, and chilclren 
are all busy. Here the wine- press is at work, 
there girls are laying clusters of grapes on ter- 
races, prepared for the purpose, to dry for raisins, 
. . . little bo3rs are taking buffaloes to bathe, . . . 
the women are making large cakes of animal 
fuel, . . . the crones are spinning in the sun, 
and the swaddled infants bound in their cradles 
are lying in the fields and vineyards, while the 
mothers are at work. 

At Urmi Mrs. Bishop found materials for 
two of her most instructive and entertaining 
letters, namely the 26th on Protestant mis- 
sions at that center, of which she gives a 
discriminating, and, on the whole, favorable 
account, and the 29th on the Syrian Catholi- 
cos, or primate, Mar Shimun. Both of these 
long letters should be read attentively by 
every student of Christian missions in the 
East. The letter form and style are pre- 
served throughout the work, to the reader's 
advantage in respect of directness and vivid- 
ness, but the lack of a table of contents is a 
very serious defect, for which the index does 
not atone. A number of woodcuts diversify 
the text. 

OBUIESHANEIAH ETTHOB.*. 

THE four volumes named below are fine 
specimens of choice book-making as it 
flourishes in England at the present day. 
The Humourist is in four volumes, bound 
in claret-colored cloth, with paper labels; 
the typography is excellent, and the broad- 
margined page is of the best paper. The 
Cruikshankian Momus, a larger volume, has 
the same excellent mechanical features, and 
its illustrations are larger and more elabo- 
rate. These illustrations in both works are 
colored by hand after the originals, and no 
one who knows the work of any one of the 
three Cruikshanks need be told of its pecul- 
iar characteristics. The designs are highly 
colored; many of them are crowded with 
figures, and caricature is the prevailing note. 
The humor, both of the illustrarions and of 
the ballads, tales, and anecdotes collected in 
these five volumes, is distinctively British, 
and, we presume we may say, to a consider- 
able extent antiquated in England. 

These volumes would furnish a most perti- 
nent text and abundance of examples for 
any one who should wish to compare the 
spirit of English humor with that of Ameri- 
can humor. Speaking from this side of the 
water we must frankly say that only rarely in 
these volumes is an American likely to find 
anything to raise a smile on his face. Very 
rarely, indeed, is there anything to provoke 
a hearty laugh; such smiles and laughter, 
we mean, as may be excited by the humor- 



*The Humourist. With Forty Illustrations by George 
Cruikshank. In four volumes. London : John C. Nimmo. 

The Cruikshankian Momus. Pictorial Broad-Sides and 
Humourous Song-Headings. Fifty-two Comic Designs of 
Popular Ballads by the three Qruikafaanks. London: John 
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ous column in almost any American news- 
paper, daily or weekly. The jokes recorded 
here are, for the most part, of the rough and 
practical order, and the witticisms are either 
ancient and familiar, or else painfully obvious 
from the very beginning of the story. There 
is a great variety in the " entertaining tales, 
anecdotes, and epigrams " which make up the 
four volumes of The Humourist, but the larger 
part of the humor is such that Americans 
would hardly think it worthy of preservation 
in this handsome form. Two of the really 
good things that we notice in turning the 
volumes over are these : " A gentleman ob- 
served one day to Mr. Henry Erskine, a great 
punster, that * punning is the lowest sort of 
wit' * It is so,' answered he ; • and therefore 
the foundation of all wit.' " " The insol- 
vency of a late attorney was accounted for 
by one of his friends very logically : * He 
lived without causes, and died without ef- 
fects.' " The sermon on the word " malt," 
preached to several Cambridge drunkards 
by the Rev. Mr. Dodd, is not only edifying, 
but is also a fair and amusing take-off on 
certain kinds of preaching. 



SHETEAM'S LETTEBS.* 

TAMES SMETHAM was a Yorkshire- 
J man, bom in 1821, the son of a Metho- 
dist preacher. The first things he remem- 
bered were the garden gate of his father's 
home, the distant blueness of the hills, and 
the shaking of the laurels in the wind. He 
thought his older brother the cleverest of 
mortals because he could paint a horse and 
a dog in water-colors; and he took to art 
himself at the age of eight with a fourpenny 
paint-box which he had succeeded in buying 
for threepence. Thenceforth, he too was a 
painter. At boarding-school he copied Raph- 
ael's cartoons from the Penny Magazine, 
On leaving school he was articled to an 
architect at Lincoln, but was always drawing 
Comuses and Satans, and after a year's work 
on the figures about the great Cathedral had 
his articles cancelled and set up for himself 
in Shropshire as a portrait painter. In 1843 
he came up to London and was entered as a 
probationer at the Royal Academy; in 1847 
he " exhibited " at Liverpool, and in 1851- 
1854 at the Academy ; for three years he was 
teacher of drawing at the Normal College, 
Westminster. In 1854 he married; in 1889 
he died. The rise of photography inter- 
fered with his painting of portraits; he tried 
book illustration, but not with great success. 
Having a ready pictorial invention, he formed 
the plan of etching his own designs and 
issuing them quarterly at a cheap rate. This 
he did for three years to six hundred pleased 
subscribers. "Wonderful and beautiful," 
Ruskin called them, who was his friend. 
Among his important works were "The 

* Letters of James Smetham. With an Introductory 
Memoir. Edited by Sarah Smetham and William Davian 
With a portrait. Macmillan&Co. Ia.50. 
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Hymn of the Last Supper," which Watts 
considered " a great picture, though it is a 
small one ; " " The Dream of Pilate's Wife," 
a large and serious conception, showing the 
woman raising herself on her couch in the 
dead of night, with closed eyes, groping " in 
uneasy perplexity;" and "The Women of 
the Crucifixion." He had warm friendships 
with the few, with Rossetti as with Ruskin ; 
but he failed of popularity and praise and 
profit, and his life went out, so to speak, in 
disappointment. 

Such was the man — a tender, sensitive, 
poetic, retiring, artistic nature — whose let- 
ters are here collected. His portrait is pa- 
thetic — a face of pensive intellectuality, a 
face to associate with a man who should 
write of Lincoln Minster in these words : 

Ah me I great town of Lincoln, with the white 
moon shining on thee — "whiter than my true 
love's shroud " — how can I forget thee, and all 
that thou beholdest? O pealing organ, rolling 
waves of melody among the roof- trees I O wino, 
breathing solemnly agadnst the vast chancel win- 
dow, where the youth gazed with wide eyes 
through at the horizon 1 O place of dreams, 
warm leaden roof of transept or tower, where 
many a summer hour was dreamed away 1 

Such, hastily sketched, are the outlines of 
the pleasant memoir with which the friendly 
hand of William Davies introduces Smeth- 
am*s letters. They fill about three hundred 
pages, and date from 1853, when he was 
thirty-two, to 1877, when his health began to 
fail. A vein of Methodist piety runs through 
them all, but there is no touch of cant ; their 
fiber is honest and strong, their feeling kindly, 
their tone occasionally playful; they are 
always thoughtful, alive with vivid percep- 
tions of the outward world ; reflective, patient, 
and grateful in spirit; tender and affection- 
ate, genuine in feeling, and often deeply sug- 
gestive. We give some extracts which ex- 
emplify these various qualities : 

When Mahomet got one convert thoroughly 
made it was a great step. It was then Mahomet 
and Co. 

The other day I met a scholastic prosaic man 
who said, *' Now I should like to know what 
Tennyson meant by 

Spinning forever down the ringing grooves of change. 

A friend of mine did ask him, and be said, ' It 
was to be understood figuratively ; it was an ideal 
expression.* Humph I Now I should like to 
know what sort of an explanation /^i/ isl" 

It is one of the signs of the true connoisseur 
not to talk much in the presence of pictures. 

I seldom see a thing at once ; I wake up to it, 
and then it becomes a strong idea. 

When you have begun to force yourself to 
paint there is something wrong. 

The little joys of life give more satisfaction 
than you would think. You recollect at supper- 
time that you **got your hair cut today;'* too 
long delayed, but done at last. What a serenity 
steSs over you as you sit down to supper 1 You 
give your razor and knife to a grinder, and to- 
morrow morning what a delight it is to find that 
your razor cuts. You cut your pencil, and for a 
week you feel like a free man as you handle your 
penknife. 

Got Hawthorne's notes. His minute notice of 
small incidents suggests what a blessing it is to 
be able to sketch. 

On the beach under Hunstanton. The sun a 



round plate of red gold dippine near the Sea 
among lilac-gray clouds — the Sea itself steel 
color with a touch of yellow in it. Due north it 
is grand to think there is nothing between your- 
self and the icebergs : 

Secret continuance sublime 
To the Sea's end. 

N. B.— Always spell " Sea " with a capital S. 
It is only right 

We are tempted to quote much more from 
these agreeable and suggestive letters. The 
book is one in which many readers will mark 
many passages. It testifies that the ancient 
and fine art of letter-writing was not a lost 
art during the third quarter of the nineteenth 
century. 

THE STOBT OF THE E£E-DWELLEBB.« 

THE Ere-Dwellers* story is defined by 
Mr. Morris in his illuminating preface 
as " a mixture of a saga, or dramatically told 
tale, and a chronicle record of events outside 
its aim and purpose." Its central personage 
is Snorri the Priest, a man of peace and an 
astute plotter, surpassed in manly courage 
by Amkel, whom he slays basely among the 
straw-ricks, and later by Stein thor of Ere ; 
his unruly foster brothers of Swanfirth are 
needed to spur him to his deeds of murder 
or of fair fight. The interest of the narra- 
tive exists rather in groups than in single 
actors ; and the author himself marked it as 
a three-part history. Mr. Morris holds that 
the author of the Eyrbygga Saga was prob- 
ably Abbot Hall of Holyfell monastery, and 
that the work was written between the years 
1 221 and 1260. 

Strife, the doings at homesteads, and the 
heathen superstitions — which had full force 
among the people of Iceland even after 
" Christ's faith was made law there," in the 
year looi — are the material of the saga. 
The beliefs of the people had two phases of 
imagination. A pure and delicate beauty of 
worship set in the heathen code the rule 
**that men should not go to sea in figure- 
headed ships ; but if they did so they should 
remove the figure-head before they came in 
sight of land, nor should they sail up to 
the land with gaping heads or yawning 
snouts, lest the land-sprites should take 
fright thereat." Coarser of fiber was the 
faith that credited witches, like Katla and 
Geirrid, who, since two of a trade are never 
agreed, felt " uncouth " when they met each 
other; the uneasy ghosts who "walked," 
whether laid in heathen howe or Christian 
churchyard; the troll-calf. Glossy; and the 
phantom-seal of Frodis-water. 

A very significant paragraph of Mr. Morris' 
preface throws light upon the spirit of saga- 
telling : 

The author assumes tacitly all throughout that 
the reader knows all about his tale; hence he 
hardly ever takes the trouble to add to the Chris- 
tian names of the actors the patronymic. . . . 



This, more than any other Icelandic saga, affords 
us an insight into what the saea-telline was like 
during the period of oral tradition. It was the 
common property of teller and listener alike. 
This the former knew, and need not be on his 
guard against disjointed, loop-holed delivervj 
the listener's knowledge supplied all trouble- 
some litUe details ; the teller took care of facts, 
characters, dramatic action. 

The Ere-Dwellers' saga appears more 
varied and rich in human interest than oth- 
ers with which we have an acquaintance. 
This may be partly due to the fact that its 
leading personage, Snorri, was, for the most 
part, a home-abiding and peaceable man. 
The mind of the chronicler — were he Abbot 
Hall or another — has infused its own sym- 
pathetic and vivid imagination into the story. 
For the incidental verse Mr. Morris has em- 
ployed his modification of the old alliterative 
measure, already heard with magical effect 
in that exquisite mystery. Love is Enough. 

As an example of the beautiful prose 
of the version, we cite a short passage from 
the chapter which gives the Last Tidings of 
Biorn, the champion of the Broadwickers 
and voyager to North America : 

Late in the days of King Olaf the Holy, Gud- 
leif went a merchant voyage west to Dublin, and 
when he sailed from the west he was minded for 
Iceland, and he sailed round Ireland by the west, 
and fell in with eales from east and north-east, 
and so drove a Tone; way west into the main and 
south-westward witnal, so that they saw nought 
of land ; by then was the summer pretty far spent, 
and, therefore, they made many vows that they 
might escape from out the main. 

But so it befell at last that they were ware of 
land; a great land it was, but they knew not 
what land. Then such rede took Uudleif and 
hb crew that they should sail unto land, for they 
thought it ill to have to do any more with the 
main sea; and so then they got them good 
haven. 

An appendix to the volume is the " Heath- 
Slayings' Story," which Mr. Morris calls the 
most quaint in style of all the Icelandic 
sagas, and which is partly blended with the 
story of the Ere-Dwellers. There are other 
appendices relating to the children of Snorri, 
notes and genealogies, and a list of some of 
the periphrases which adorn Norse poetry. 



•The Story of the Ere-Dwellert, with the Story of the 
Heath-Slayinfs as Appendix. Done into English out of 
Uie loelancUc by William Morris and Eirikr MagnAssoD. 
London: Bernard Quaritch. 



— The Cassell Publishing Co. announce for 
early publication Alphonse Daudet's new novel, 
Rose and Ninette^ a Story of the Morals and Man- 
furs of the Day ; a volume of tales by Pierre Loti, 
which has been put into English by T. P. O'Con- 
nor, M.P., under the tide of The Book of Pity 
and of Death ; Indian Idyls^ by an " IcUe Ex- 
ile," a volume of short stories by one who knows 
India well ; a new story by Maurus J6kai, called 
Pretty Michal, a free translation of A Stip Mik- 
hail made by R. N. Bain ; Gabriel's Vocation^ a 
story by Camille Debans, translated by Mrs. Ser- 
rano; in the "Unknown Library," Through the 
Red'LiUen Windows and The Old River House, 
two stories by Theodor Hertz-Garten ; and My 
Lady's Dressing Room, adapted from the French 
of the Baronne Staffe by Mrs. Harriet Hubbard 
Ayer. 

— The Worthington Co. announce No. 23 in 
thcu- •• International Library," The Wild Rose of 
Gross- Stauffen, by Nataly Von Eschstruth, trans- 
lated by Elise L. Lathrop. 
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The Mortal Moon. 
(See the Litbrary World, 19 December, 1891.) 

What errors vast from age to age endm« I 
How e'en the wisest men may be mistaken I 

Once Eoglaiid*s stars were many, we were sure, 
In her wide heaven of letters. That now shaken 

V'Y moon-struck Roe, those I%his of literature 
Fall, and leave but hi« Mortal Moon, Lord Bacon. 

O Donnelly of the cypher, haste and show 

By cypher Bacon wrote this book of Roe I 

W. L. Shobmakxr. 



Qenius. 

O Genius, spark of everlasting light, 

Allhaill Thou art divine. When thou dost bum 

Within a soul, how doth its greatness yearn I 
How like a god the roan puts on his minhtl 
No outward eye hath had so keen a sight 

As that wherewith thy wondrous glance doth turn. 

The wing ol swiftest eagle cannot learn 
By any striving to o*ertake thy flight. 

From myriad objects thou canst make a whole, 
O comprehending, harmonizing might 1 

From one thou canst a myriad more unrolL 
By thee renewed, the ideal world is bright; 

Thou doublest Nature, and thy deep control 
Gives mortals power to glow with heavenly light 

Mazza. 
TVatulat^dfy Kaikarint H, AutttH. 



THE HISTOET OF DAVE) OEIEVE.* 

THE second great novel from Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward's pen will greatly increase 
the general admiration of her powers as a 
thinker and an artist. David Grieve is not 
a theological novel in any such sense as 
Robert Elsmere was. The theology which 
is here in small proportions is the same deep 
theistic faith, pervaded by ethical passion, 
which Robert Elsmere wrought out for him- 
self. The critics of Mrs. Ward's story of 
religious change, who have deplored the 
prominence of the theological element in 
her former tale, will have no sufficient 
ground of complaint against David Grieve, 
The theme of this thoroughly artistic story 
is the " tyranny of temperament " and the 
inevitableness of the force of inheritance. 
David Grieve and his sister Louise are the 
children of a capable Derbyshire farmer. 
He went up to London, and there married a 
French girl of dazzling beauty and unbridled 
worldliness ; her natural end was suicide, 
The two childi-en were taken by their uncle 
to Derbyshire, and Book I, "Childhood/' 
shows them in full detail, speaking the dia- 
lect of that part of England, and beginning 
to feel forcibly the extreme contradiction of 
the tastes inherited from their parents with 
their coarse surroundings. David is the son 

*The History of David Grieve. By Mrs. HniDphiy 
Ward. Macroillan & Co. |i.oo. 



of his father in his honesty and deep stead- 
fastness ; he has a passion for books that 
feeds first on Josephus and is after a while 
nourished more generously on Shirley, Nich- 
olas Nickleby, and Franklin's Autobiography, 
The girl is her mother's self again; from 
first to last she is the evil genius of her pa- 
tient, all-enduring brother. He runs away 
from the Derbyshire farm at length, to become 
a book-seller's assistant in Manchester. His 
employer's daughter soon falls in love with 
the handsome youth, and so does Dora Lo- 
max, her cousin, the pious daughter of a 
Secularist of eccentric life. Mr. Ancrum, 
the former minister of the Derbyshire vil- 
lage, has preceded David at Manchester, 
and becomes his best friend. The inheri- 
tance which David's father had painfully 
gathered together for his childen comes into 
his hands, and he is soon a prosperous pub- 
lisher and book-seller in Manchester, having 
quarrelled with Mr. Purcell. 

This «♦ Youth " passed, the " Storm and 
Stress " come when David's French blood 
draws him over to Paris, and he becomes 
the victim of an intense passion for £lise 
Delaunay, an artiste who accepts without 
qualification the French code of morals con- 
cerning the relation of the sexes. For a long 
time she repels him; but at last she sur- 
renders to his passion, and for a few weeks 
they live together near Paris. In his infatu- 
ation David has left his handsome and vio- 
lent-tempered sister to care for herself ; she 
loses no time in going to the bad, becoming 
the mistress of a dissolute sculptor. When 
£lise has left him, David's conscience awakes 
to his offense against his sister ; he seeks her 
out, and arranges that she shall be paid the 
entire inheritance from his father as soon as 
she is legally married. He returns to Eng- 
land, and after a time marries Lucy Purcell ; 
but not until after several years of marriage 
is he really able to return her affection. 
When they are at last husband and wife in 
heart and spirit, as well as in name and 
word, it is only a few months before a mor- 
tal disease takes her from his side. His 
fatal sister, in the meanwhile, has been going 
from bad to worse; after his wife's death 
he finds her at last in Barbizon, after long 
search, and tries to persuade her to return 
to England with him. But crazed with a 
passion for a young painter who has aban- 
doned her, she, like her mother, takes her 
life in a moment of overwhelming despair. 

David has prospered again in his business 
and has made a name for himself in his sec- 
tion by his words and deeds for sober social 
reform, and we part with him at the end of 
the book thinking deep thoughts and faith- 
ful to noble purposes, as he had been 
thoughtful and faithful through all his earl- 
ier life, with the sad exception of his Pari- 
sian madness. The ending which many a 
novelist would have given the story in a 
marriage of David and Dora Lomax, who, 
in more than one respect, recalls the Cath- 



erine of Robert Elsmere^ Mrs. Ward has 
indicated as improbable. 

Such is a bald outline of this deeply mov- 
ing story, which has all the depth and power 
of thought, all the finish and charm of style, 
and all the intense emotional power of Rob- 
ert Elsmere, It would not be strange if it 
has a sale in some degree approaching that 
of its remarkable predecessor. It is, artisti- 
cally, a finer novel, and it handles powerfully 
and sanely the question of marriage over 
against the picture which Mrs. Ward seems 
to draw from life of the results of the French 
worship of " the great goddess, Lubricity,** 
and its entire disregard of anything like 
faithfulness in the marriage tie. She has 
set forth, like a great artist, the loyalty of 
the repentant David to his wife. Mr. An- 
crum declares the manly answer which the 
Anglo-Saxon conscience makes to the sug- 
gestions of the sensual man, after David has 
told the story of his connection with £lise 
Delaunay : 

David, that's the question of a fool. Were you 
and she the first man and woman in the world that 
ever loved? That's always the way; each man 
imagines the matter is still for his deciding, and 
he can no more decide it than he can tamper with 
the fact that fire bums or water drowns. All 
these centuries the human animal has fought with 
the human soul. And step by step the soul has 
registered her victories. She has won them only 
by feeling for the law and finding it — uncover- 
ing, bringing into light, the firm rocks beneath 
her feet. And on these rocks she rears her land- 
marks — marriage, the family, the State, the 
Church. Neglect them, and vou sink into the 
quagmire from which the soul of the race has 
been for generations struggling to save you. 
Dispute them I overthrow them — ^yes, if you can I 
You have about as much chance with them as 
you have with the other facts and laws amid 
which you live ^ physical or chemical or biolo- 
gical. 

And this is what David himself says to 

Lucy, his wife, when he has at last told her, 

like a brave man, the full story of his Parisian 

experience : 

I have come to think the most disappointing 
and hopeless marriage, nobly borne, to be better 
worth having than what people call an "ideal 
passion " — if the ideal passion must be enjoyed 
at the expense of one of those fundamental rules 
which poor human nature has worked out, with 
such infinite difficulty and pain, for the protection 
and help of its own weakness. I did not know 
it, but, so far as in me lay, I was betraying and 
injuring that society which has given me all I 
have. 

By the side of such words as these, the 
deliverances of Mrs. Mona Caird and her 
like are but idle chatter of school-girls com- 
pared with the deep voice of human nature 
tempted and falling through many years, but 
from all its experiences of joy and defeat 
learning the great doctrine of self-renuncia- 
tion and the salvation that comes to the un- 
selfish individual by losing himself in the 
social whole. David Grieve was a free thinker 
as a boy, nourished on Voltaire, but not un- 
susceptible to the touch of the revivalist 
Mrs. Ward has traced in his career the influ- 
ences of Deism and Secularism, and its issu- 
ance in an undogmatic Christianity of the 
life and heart. It is characteristic of Mrs. 
Ward*8 intellectual elevation that she de* 
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scribes David*s depression at one crisis as 
giving way before the mental inspiration com- 
ing from his reading of Bishop Berkeley's 
writings treating the fundamental problems 
of knowledge. The main thought of David 
Grieve is the power of heredity, and its main 
teaching that which we have indicated, a 
doctrine of self-surrender which David Grieve 
learns from the deepest experiences of life. 
A combination himself of Teutonic depth of 
thought and strength of will, with Celtic 
passion which triumphs but for a while, 
David is a most deeply interesting and 
noble character ; but in no part of the book, 
ev^n where he pours forth his inmost soul 
in his journal, which records his moral and 
intellectual and spiritual conflicts, does he 
so commend himself to our respect and love 
as on the last page, where he sits alone at 
midnight, his wife dead, his boy asleep, and 
reviews at the Christmas-tide the few relics 
of his vanished friend, his sister, his father, 
and his wife. 

But though he took thence his wife's picture, 
communicating a while, in a passion of yearning, 
with its wearv, plaintive eyes, he did not allow 
himself to sink for long into the languor of mem- 
ory and grief. He knew the perils of his own 
nature, and there was in him a stem sense of the 
difficulty of living aright and the awf ulness of the 
claim made by God and man on the strength and 
will of the individual. It seemed to him that he 
had been *' taueht of God " through natural af> 
fection, through repentance, through sorrow, 
through the constant energies of the intellect. 
Never had the Divine voice been clearer to him, 
or the Divine Fatherhood more real. Freely he 
had received, but only that he might freely give. 
On this Christmas night he renewed every past 
vow of his soul, and in so doing n)se once more 
into that state and temper which is man's pledge 
and earnest of immortality — since already, here 
and now, it b the eternal life begun. 



HEHOBIALS OF EDIHBIJBaH.* 

THE active President of the University of 
Toronto has here given us a new edition, 
carefully revised and largely rewritten, of his 
standard work on the antiquities of Edin- 
burgh. The first edition appeared in 1847, 
with numerous illustrations, drawn, many of 
them, by the author. In bringing out this 
second edition after such a lapse of time Sir 
Daniel Wilson has judged it best to leave the 
work as it stood wherever it mentions build- 
ings, for instance, as standing fifty years ago, 
which have since been removed; but in 
other respects the work has been most thor- 
oughly re wrought. It is divided unequally 
into two parts : Part I — Historical Associa- 
tions — relates the incidents of the dramatic 
history of Edinburgh from the earliest times 
down to the Battle of Prestonpans, which 
destroyed the hopes of the Stuarts; Part II 
— Local Antiquities and Traditions — con- 
siders, in successive chapters, the Castle, 
the Lawnmarket, the Tolbooth, High Street, 
the Canongate, and other noted quarters of 
the old town, Leith, and the new town. Sir 



• Memorials of Edinboish in the Olden Time. By Sir 
Daniel Wilson, LL.D., F.R.S.E. Seoond edition. Two 
valniDeii MarmlHan ft Co. #10.00. 



Daniel writes out of the fullest knowledge 
of the history and antiquities of Scotland, and 
of Edinburgh in particular, with exact per- 
sonal acquaintance with the localities and the 
edifices he describes, and with a Scotchman's 
sincere affection for the unique city which 
nearly every traveler describes as the most 
picturesque that his eye ever gazed upon. 
The two large quarto volumes contain forty- 
one full-page plates, most of which are en- 
graved in excellent style from drawings by 
the author; they are a pleasant change to 
the eye from the ruder process work of most 
illustrated works of the present day. There 
is also a large number of small wood-engrav- 
ings, and a reproduction of a Bird's Eye 
View of Edinburgh in 1647. 

Mrs. Oliphant's Royal Edinburgh will 
probably suffice for the wants of most 
American readers interested in the annals 
of this beautiful city, so crowded with mem- 
ories of the great men whom Scotland has 
abundantly produced; but the few who 
desire to know their Edinburgh thoroughly 
will welcome this elaborate work which the 
pen and the pencil of the author have been 
equally happy in composing. 



PHILADELPHIA LETTBE. 

IF I venture to say that there is a renaissance 
of art in this town, I suppose the irreverent 
outlander will remark that we have had no lack 
of dark ages wherefrom to generate it. Perhaps 
so. But who can deny that there is an awaken- 
ing ? The Academy of the Fine Arts has just 
opened its sixty-second annual exhibition, which 
is one of the most thoroughly representative dis- 
plays of American art yet held in America. Last 
year's show was leagues ahead of previous years 
in this respect; but, even then, there was the 
dbtinct tang of the French flavor all over the 
walls. One, so to speak, "smelt the blood of a 
Gallic man." Now, the prevailing odor — to 
humor the figure — b native. WhUe the tech- 
nique is the same, the aim, the object painted, 
and the purport are largely American ; or, better 
still, universal in character. 

Impressionism, however, is the most noteworthy 
element of a tangible order. Monet on the one 
hand, with extravagant effects and little human 
interest, and Vonnoh and Davis on the other, 
with clear conceptions and a conscientious love 
of nature, are the poles in this movement. Davis 
is not distinctly of the school, but he attains 
equal truth with quieter processes. Boston has 
reason to feel a family pride in these two latter 
artists, who are helping to rear an enlightening 
art in our midst We owe them much here, and 
are not slow in acknowledgment Mr. Vonnoh's 
own collection, lately exhibited in Boston, has 
been hung as an adjunct to the main exhibit, by 
special invitation of the Academy. It is making 
a deep impression, as are his portraits, notably 
that of the lovely little daughter of Senator 
Hearst, in the exhibition proper. 

Out of the two hundred and seventy-eight 
artists represented at the Academy, forty-five are 
from Boston or the vicinity, while eighty-five are 
New Yorkers. There has been a little ripple of 
vexation running through the press because of 



alleged favors shown these neighbor artists ; bat 
the high standard of work and the striking pic- 
tures they have sent quite justify their recognition 
by a hanging committee of taste and judgment. 

Neighborly feelings in literature, as well, have 
brought Mr.Eldmund Clarence Stedman within 
our borders. He is delivering his lectures on 
poetry before large and interested audiences, and 
has seen much of the social side of the town 
during his stay. He finds the air quite well 
charged with bookish elements, and his auditors 
are keenly alive to the telling points of his 
thoughtful papers. Indeed, we have contracted 
the lecture habit in Philadelphia, and our palates 
respond only to highly stimulative matter. An- 
other recent visitor is Mr. William Sharp, whose 
stay was brief because of his early return to 
England. Both he and Mr. Stedman made the 
pilgrimage to Camden and had a few words with 
Walt Whitman. 

Of Mr. Whitman more hopeful things may be 
predicted than have seemed possible of late. He 
is able to be propped up in bed nowadajrs, and 
his appetite has partially returned. He sees very 
few people and can talk but for a short time 
without exhaustion ; but he has recovered from 
the bronchial pneumonia which prostrated him, 
and his strong constitution may enable him to 
quite pull through. He has just issued a new 
complete edition of Leaves of Grass^ including 
" Sands at Seventy " and " Good Bye My Fancy." 
It is published by David McKay, and has a fac- 
simile autograph on the title-page. A hundred 
copies have been reserved for Mr. Whitman's 
friends. They are bound in gray felt which looks 
like a fragment of the Good Gray Poet's wide- 
brimmed hat A volume more thoroughly in- 
dicative, inside and out, of the author never 
came from the press, and it will be a valued and 
unique memento to the elect. Verily, " This is 
no book; thb is a man." 

Another curious book I got a glimpse of the 
other day was, perhaps, the last copy of Rose 
Leaf and Apple Leaf published years ago, when 
Oscar Wilde wore long hair and knee breeches, 
4>y Mr. Joseph M. Stoddart Each brown-printed 
page had an inter-leaf of green, and Oscar Wilde, 
in a fervid introduction, claimed the author as 
his " heart's brother ; " a relationship which was 
cordially repudiated by Mr. Rodd in a certain 
private letter of the time. 

Mr. Stoddart is now the ruling spirit in Lippin- 
coil's Magaxine^ and has many lively plans in view 
for that periodical's future. The March number 
will contain a novel by Captain King on his favor- 
ite fighting ground. The April number will 
bring a novel by Rosa Nouchette Carey, called, 
But Men Must Work, The tale is said to be as 
taking as the title. The June number is to come 
'* out of the West" It is to be devoted entbely 
to the ** Wild and Woolly," and will have an 
article by Senator J. J. Ingalls on economic con- 
ditions, and another by Professor MacMaster on 
the early settlement of the West, which will go 
exhaustively, but entertainingly, into that subject. 
Perhaps the most notable thing to come from the 
Lippincott press in the near future is Mrs. Ter- 
hune's (Marion Harland's) striking novel. His 
Great Self. The incidents are mainly true, as it 
treats of the ancient Westover house and estate, 
and the Byrd family who owned them at the en<^ 
of the last century. Mrs. Terhune had access to 
an old diary of Colonel Byrd, and other family 
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records. The Lippincotts have also prepared a 
handsome volume entitled The Exterior of the 
Horse, translated by Prof. Simon J. J. Harzer, 
V.M.D., from the French of MM. Goubaux and 
Barrier. The book is an inexhaustible store- 
house of information for horse- buyers and fan- 
ciers, and has a number of admirable plates. 

A committee was recently formed here for the 
promotion of the Historical Study of Religions 
in this country. Dr. Morris Jastrow, Jr., who 
has been very much in earnest in the matter, has 
secured, conditionally upon the organization of 
a society, the cooperation of Dr. C. P. Tiele, Pro- 
fessor of the History of Religions at Leiden, and 
Prof. James Darmesteter, Professor at the College 
de France. The Ibt of those calling the prelimi- 
nary meeting contains the names of C. A. Briggs, 
D.D., and W. Hayes Ward, D.D.. of New York; 
W. R. Harper, Ph.D., and EmU Hirach, Ph.D., 
of Chicago ; D. G. Lyon, Ph.D., and C. H. Toy, 
LL.D, of Harvard ; Paul Haupt, Ph.D., of Balti- 
more ; and Drs. Brinton and Pepper, Rev. Drs. 
Bartlett and Boardman, and Mrs. Sarah Yorke 
Stevenson of Philadelphia. 

Harrison S. Morris. 



HEW YOEK NOTES. 

MR. William Sharp, the well-known English 
writer and editor, has lately been visiting 
Mr. E. C. Stedman and Mr. H. M. Alden of 
Harper*! Magazine. He is planning short visits 
to Boston and Philadelphia before his return to 
England in a very few weeks. He has been en- 
tertained considerably by literary folk here, but 
outside of literary circles his presence in New 
York seems to have escaped, to a large degree, 
the notice of the newspapers. Mr. Sharp is one 
of the most interesting of English writers who 
have come to this country in recent years. He 
has done an immense amount of work for a man 
who is only in the early thirties. He has written, 
for the ** Great Writers " series, lives of Brown- 
ing, Heine, and Shelley, and several volumes of 
verse, beside some novels and literary and art 
criticism for the press ; he prepared for the Mac- 
millans, on the death of D. G. Rossetti, a complete 
monograph on the poet and painter. His latest 
work is a life of Severn, the friend of Keats, 
which contains, by the way, a photograph of 
Keats, discovered by Mr. Sharp, and published 
in this book for the first time. He has recently 
collaborated with Mrs. Blanche Willis Howard- 
Teuffel on a novel which is to be brought out in 
London and New York. As an editor he has 
done much work of value to literature. 
« « « 
Mr. Sharp's life has been varied, and it would 
furnish material for an interesting volume. Un- 
til within the past few years he has made hb 
home in London, where he used to gather about 
him the most brilliant of the younger generation 
of writers. Of late, however, he has been in 
London comparatively little. He is devoted to 
Rome, which he thinks is the best city in the 
world in which to live. His latest volume of 
verse, Sospiri di Ronia^ was printed under his 
personal supervision in the old Temple of Here 
at Tivoli, on a press run by a conduit from Hor- 
ace's falls. Surely a book of poems made under 
such conditions ought to possess the flavor of 
classic antiquity. Personally, Mr. Sharp is a 
man of striking appearance, tall, with a fine ^' 



ure and a handsome head. One of his most 
notable traits is his rare capacity for friendship. 
He was intimate with Rossetti during the last 
years of Ross^tti's life, and is a warm friend of 
George Meredith and Mr. Swinburne. 
» » » 

It is an unpleasant duty to announce the fail- 
ure here of "The Cabinet Minister," by Arthur 
W. Pinero. It was played at Daly's just a week, 
and probably never will be given there again. 
Its failure was due largely to the absence from 
the cast of Miss Ada Rehan, the soul of the Daly 
company. Miss Prince, who played the rdle in 
the new piece which Miss Rehan had thrown up 
because it was *' too old " for her, was not only 
unequal to its demands, but wholly devoid of 
anything like the personal magnetism that is 
such a significant factor in Miss Rehan's popu- 
larity. The success of a new piece nowadays 
depends largely upon the merits and popularity 
of one or more actors among those who appear 
in it. This is notably true of performances at 
Daly's. If Shakespeare were living in the pres- 
ent fin de siicle, he would not say, " The play's 
the thing," for the actor has superseded the dram- 
atist However, Mr. Pinero's piece may be res- 
cued from utter failure if given by another com- 
pany, with a competent actress in the chief part 
But it cannot, under any circumstances, have a 
long life; for in spite of its possessing much of 
Mr. Pinero's charactenstic literary finish, wit, 
and truthfulness to nature, its plot is weak and 
uninteresting, and its humor is of an English 
quality and likely to escape the average Ameri- 
can audience. It is a disappointment to those 
who are looking to Mr. Pinero for the produc- 
tion of plajTS which shall have merit as literature, 
and who have been greatly encouraged in their 
hopes by his promise to submit new pieces to 
the test of publication, that " The Cabinet Min- 
ister " is not an effort more worthy of him. But 
if even Homer nods, surely Mr. Pinero may be 
pardoned for napping. 

« « » 

Mr. F. M. Somers, the founder and editor of 
Current Literature, a periodical which, under 
his able management, has a large constituency, 
started last week on an eight months' trip to 
Japan. On his way he will spend several days 
in Chicago, and also make a visit of some length 
in San Francisco, where for several years he was 
editor of one of the leading newspaper-s. During 
his absence the magazine will be under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Harold Goodwin, formerly editor of 
the Commercial Advertiser, of this city, a man of 
scholarly attainments and long journalistic expe- 



The proposed association of Mr. Howells with 
the Cosmopolitan has caused the retirement from 
the editorial staff of the magazine of Prof. Hjal- 
mar Hjorth Boyesen, the novelist, who, in addi- 
tion to his many other activities, has for a long 
period acted as literary adviser to Mr. J. B. 
Walker, the proprietor and editor of the maga- 
jfcie. Professor Boyesen, though a Norwegian 
by birth and education, speaks and writes Eng- 
lish as perfectly as one bred in the language, and 
his admirable literary judgment has made him 
an invaluable assistant to Mr. Walker. His arti- 
cle on Mr. Howells in the latest Cosmopolitan is 
a graceful tribute to his old friend, who b to be 
in a sense his successor. 



Mr. John Habberton has some novel views 
with regard to a successful writer's choice of a 
publisher. "I believe," he says, "that after an 
author has made his reputation, it is better for 
him to publish through an obscure firm rather 
than a prominent one. My reason for this ap- 
parently Quixotic idea is this : a big publishing 
house has a great many books to push at one 
time, and is apt to let the new book of a known 
writer sell itsdf by the mere strength of the name 
attached to it An obscure house, on the con- 
trary, has few books to push at any time, and is 
put on its mettle when it publbhes a work by a 
successful author, and does its best to make the 
sale as extensive as possible. It is my rule when 
I write a book to sell it outright to a publisher, 
rather than share the profits on it with him by 
the royalty system, in order that it may be the 
more for his interest to do all he can to make 
the work popular." Mr. Habberton knows 
whereof he speaks when he touches upon the 
relations of author and publisher. He is one of 
our few writers who have made large sums of 
money by their novels. He has produced a large 
amount of work within the past few years. Some 
of his later novels, however, were written a long 
time ago. Besides making fiction, he reviews the 
new books for the New York Herald, and writes 
a weekly syndicate letter. Perhaps the secret of 
Ms productivity may be found in the fact that he 
saves time and labor by dictating a large portion 
of his work. His daughter is his amanuensis. 
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A North-Country Comedy. 
Miss M. Betham- Edwards has accomplbhed 
the almost iifipossible, for she has produced a 
strictly humorous novel free from even a sus- 
picion of villainy or coarseness. The situations 
concerning the disposal of property, though 
equally droll with those of Mr. Stockton or 
Mr. Stevenson, are more natural, and the char- 
acters are not only individuals, but typical. 
Miss Edwards is a thinker, and the humorous 
sententiousness with which she invests Miss 
Sabrina in this tale is full of an exquisite wis- 
dom. Like a true artist she handles with skill 
the slight material of her plot, and does not 
allow the various love skirmishes between the 
heroine and her lovers to degenerate into action, 
vivacious as their speeches are. Such books are 
thoroughly healthy. It is good for the mind to 
be in a merry mood after reading these three 
hundred and fifty pages, although they might 
well have been somewhat fewer. — J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. #1.2 5. 

Cranford. 

The charm and humor of Mrs. Gaskell's Cran- 
ford have made it for long years back a treasured 
favorite with that comparatively limited circle 
who delight in associating their literary likings 
with a sense of discovery, and in feeling that 
what gives them pleasure is, in a way, " caviare 
to the general." But there is no reason what- 
ever why Cranford should be caviare to anybody 
who can enjoy good English and delicate wit 
allied to a pathos equally delicate and genuine. 
As subtly descriptive as Miss Austen, Mrs. Gas- 
kell b in some respects her superior; for she 
touches the deeper springs of human emotion, as 
Miss Austen never did, while her strokes of char- 
acter are equally vivid and forceful. Who that 
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has read Cranford can ever forget Miss Betsy 
Barker's cow going about dressed in gray flannel 
after the accident in the lime pit ? Who has not 
a dear picture of the Hon. Mrs. Jamison, with 
her apathy ; her beloved Carlo, who eats up the 
cream meant for the company ; and the superior 
Mulliner who, when there is an alarm of burglars, 
locks himself into his room and calls through the 
door that, if the burglars will come up to him, he 
will fight them — a thing, as the chronicler ob- 
serves, they are most unlikely to do. We should 
recognize Miss Mattie Jenkyns if we met her in 
the street today, and Miss Pole, and dear Mary 
Smith, who says so very little about herself, and 
yet is such a distinct and lovable personage to 
our minds. The story is enjoyable and quotable 
all through, and we rejoice at its reappearance 
in this beautiful new edition, with a preface by 
Mrs. Ritchie and a host of quaint woodcuts — by 
Mr. Hugh Thomson, who was so successful in 
illustrating The Vicar of Waktfield— of the old- 
fashioned type to which the action belongs, the 
days of side curls and big collars and coal-scuttle 
bonnets, of willowy forms and retiring womanly 
graces, and of leisure for the indulgence of the 
finer emotions, and the gentle and well-bred 
chronicling of small beer. — Macmillan & Co. 

^2.00. 

Elton Hazlewood. 

This curious *' story, or romance or psychical 
study or biography," as Mr. Frederick George 
Scott calls his book, although vague and slightly 
incoherent, is not wanting in strength and individ- 
uality. Elton Hazlewood is a man of genius in 
many directions and of much personal magnet- 
ism, but he lacks purpose and is easily led. 
After some years in the university, where he falls 
short of his boyish ideals, he is still undecided 
whether to be a clergyman or an actor. Leaving 
the influence of his great friend and the peaceful 
life of a country parish to go out into the world, 
he finally becomes an actor ; but a great moral 
shock forces him back to his earlier purpose. 
He decides at last to enter the Church, but dies 
before his ordination. Mr. Scott's book is well 
written, and there is a pleasant air about it which 
recalls the charm of Mr. J. H. Shorthouse — 
although his power and consistency are wanting. 
— Thomas Whiltaker. 75c. 

The Baroness. 

There is, it seems, in Holland, an ordinance 
(which we wish could be adopted into our own 
body of laws) by which a disaffected couple are 
given five years after their application for divorce 
in which to reflect calmly on the situation ; then, 
on re-application, their cases are finally adjudged. 
No one can fail to see the advantages of this 
arrangement. In five years almost anything can 
happen. Prejudices soften, tempers cool, wisdom 
has the chance to grow — best of all, in five years 
that "party of the second part," who plays such 
a prominent part in most American divorces, may 
slacken in attention or love, in desirability with 
the "party of the first part," be it he or she, 
whose fate hangs in the balance, and with whom 
haste is such a factor of fate. 

The plot of Miss Frances Mary Peard's novel, 
7%< Baroness f turns on the workings of this 
highly desirable measure, and the novelty of the 
situation alone would make the story interesting. 
We commend it as a refreshing change from the 
ordinary novel ; above all, from that known as 
the "novel of society," whose marionettes, with 



their time-worn capers and evolutions, grow year 
by year more difficult of endurance. — Harper & 
Brothers. 50c. 

With Edged Tools. 

This novel seems to us to belong to the most 
useless and deleterious school of modern fiction. 
It has absolutely no raison d*itre. Not virile 
enough to be wicked, not sufficiently in earnest 
to leave any real impression, so far as it goes its 
influence is distinctly bad. One forgives some- 
thing to human beings in a white heat of passion, 
but people who make tepid overtures toward sin, 
not because they love or agonize or despair, but 
because they enjoy the cold titillation of tempta- 
tion and danger up to a certain safe point, com- 
mand neither pity nor respect. 

The hero of Mr. H. C. Taylor's story is sup- 
posed to be a New York iligant of fashion and 
distinction ; but we should call him a common- 
place cad. After assuring several of bis metro- 
politan flames that they are all in all to him, he 
goes to Chicago, seeking whom he may devour. 
He begins the first evening upon the subjugation 
of Mrs. Sanderson, the wife of a millionaire, a 
lady who, by dint of much reading of Daudet and 
Guy de Maupassant, has learned to "scrupu- 
lously analyze every impulse she feels and resolve 
it into infinitesimal atoms of feeling, which again 
were subjectively compared with the minutest 
details of her analytical romances." The result 
of this process of training goes without saying. 
The precious pair seek the edge of the pit in an 
early interview; after they have disported them- 
selves awhile there in the view of their acquaint- 
ances with compromising results, the lady expe- 
riences a recoil, which is natural from the fact 
that she has only been playing at passion and by 
no means feeling it. The reaction carries her 
into the arms of her husband, and the elegant 
Duncan Graham goes back to New York running 
out his tongue, so to speak, at Western institu- 
tions in general and Western morality in partic- 
ular. In reality thb last plays but a poor figure 
in any part of the book. — A. C. McClurg & Co. 
#1.25. 

A Son of Old Harry. 

In this novel Judge Tourg^e finds a new field 
for his story- telling talent. He has a hero who 
starts in life under a hereditary curse. Often in 
the family is born one who has a birthmark on 
his left heel in the form of a red spur; this child 
is called " a son of the Old Harry," and wUl be 
likely to be bad, or at best "shiftless and reck- 
less." The others are known as "the children 
of Theophilus," because they are always " glum 
and sober, the select infants." Naturally a man 
born with a spur on his heel would be a lover of 
horses ; at any rate Judge Tourg^e introduces fast 
horses, and they have much to do with the de- 
velopment of the plot. Upon the whole, the 
story is a surprise, and it is as spirited as it is 
unusual. Matters turn out better in the end than 
could have been anticipated ; there is some like- 
lihood that in coming generations the red mark 
will grow fainter, and the possessor consequently 
have a better chance of becoming more like The- 
ophilus. — Robert Bonner's Sons. $1. 50. 

Mrs. Dines's Jewels. 
This new mid- sea story, by Mr. W. Clark Rus- 
sell, relates the loss and recapture of a magnifi- 
cent diamond necklace, the property of one of 
those hopelessly vulgar, good-natured women 
that Fortune, with a fine cynicism, likes to deck 



with gold and jewels. A pair of clever adven- 
turers — instantly recognisable as such — take 
passage on board the steamer heavily freighted 
with the diamonds and avoirdupois of the worthy 
Mrs. Dines. Another steamer hovers in the off- 
ing ; on the same evening that the captain of the 
richly laden ship has been coaxed by the charm- 
ing adventurers to display some signal fires and 
rockets, the unknown steamer approaches, and 
the diamonds, not unescorted, go aboard her. 
The reunion of the jewels and their inelegant, 
warmhearted owner is due to the honest captain 
of the cruiser, who has been anotj^er deluded 
victim of the sharpers. Mr. Russell tells his 
story in his usual seamanlike and vigorous style. 
— Harper & Brothers. 50c. 

The Beads of Tasmer. 
Although Mrs. Amelia Barr, experienced and 
practiced as a teller of tales, may always be sure 
of a cordial reception for a new novel of hers, 
she appears to be writing too much and too 
rapidly. Her later stories have not the distinc- 
tion or concentrated force of the earlier Jan 
Vedder's Wife or the Daughter of Fife, It is 
certainly a temptation, and one to which most 
writers would yield, to gratify amply and speedily 
the demands of the publishers and the public. 
But, in the end, over-production is unprofitable, 
first to the fame, then to the purse of an author. 
The individual quality which won the audience 
must be strengthened and varied ; its effects, too 
often repeated, have the double disadvantage of 
increasing weariness on the part of the writer 
and of the readers. We do not intend to say 
that The Beads of Tasmer is unworthy of Mrs. 
Barr's talent, or lacking in interest as a romance. 
An honest story. of true love, told also with a 
keen sense of the glories of out-of-doors, the hills 
and the sea, is sure to give enjoyment. The pic- 
ture of a Scottish clan — proudly and pathetically 
devoted to its head, dispossessed, exiled, brought 
home again — is the strong element of the work. 
The rosary of Tasmer — from which the novel 
takes its name, and which is able to afford spirit- 
ual and also temporal comfort in the crisb of the 
fortunes of the Torquils — is a rather theatrical 
device. — Robert Bonner's Sons. 50c. 

Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celts. 

Many of these "fictions" first appeared as 
" Leinster Folk- Lore " in the Dublin University 
Magazine in 1862. Four years later came the 
first edition of thb book, and this is the second. 
Mr. Patrick Kennedy gives the greater part of the 
stories and legends exactly as he heard them 
from the narrators. Under the head of " House- 
hold Stories " are some of the narratives which 
both Celt and Teuton brought from their common 
home in Central Asia, such as the old tale of 
" The Bad Stepmother." In the Celtic variation 
it is the arms of the lovely stepdaughter which 
are cut off. J udging from these stories, an animal 
cult of a fetish character must have prevailed 
among the Celts. Under the legends of the 
"Good People," we learn that Teutonic and 
Celtic fairies and elves fear the Day of Judgment 
and envy mortals who have at least a capacity for 
going to heaven. The peasants believe that the 
fairies are the angels who made no active opposi- 
tion to Satan. The "Fianna" or ''Fians" — 
hence the modem word Fenian — were giants or^ 
soldiers who lived at the expense of the kings anc^ 
chiefs and performed many deeds of valor, beside 
hunting and fishing. The ** ovens of the Fine," 
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as they are still called, held layers of venison or 
boar flesh, cooked on hot stones, which the Fians 
eat after bathing in a neighboring stream. Mr. 
Kennedy holds to the partial truth of tradition in 
the form of stories of witchcraft, sorcery, and 
ghosts, or of the Ossianic heroes or the Celtic 
saints. To omit all mention of the romantic or 
supernatural element in the beliefs contradicts 
the spirit of history; though a succession of 
marvels is wearisome to read, they are important 
to the archaeologist. Mr. Kennedy's constant use 
of the old Celtic terms and phrases imparts a 
novelty to these " fiaions " which adds to then- 
amusing cnaracter. He has done a valuable work 
with modesty. — Macmillan & Co. #1.25. 

The Spanish Qalleon. 
A story which bears on the title-page the an- 
nouncement that it is an account of '* a search 
for sunken treasures in the Caribbean Sea " is 
sure of gaining readers from those fond of ad- 
venture. The author, Charles Sumner Seeley, 
has not the imagination of Mr. Stockton, but he 
has Mr. Stockton's faculty for meeting emergen- 
cies and finding a way out of difficulties. To the 
group of three cast away on " Key Seven,*' every- 
thing needed or desirable came as if by magic, 
yet, at the same time, in the most natural way 
in the world. Far from being a desert island, 
it was frequented by mysterious visitors; it 
abounded in fruits good to eat; it furnished 
unlimited resources and conveniences. House- 
keeping was a delight ; and to a man in love the 
place was Paradise. The treasure proves to be 
of the least interest ; the daily life is absorbing 
and full of incident. The book is very enjoya- 
ble, more captivating than Treasure Island^ to 
which it has been compared, more Arcadian, 
and without bloodshed and savagery. — A. C. 
McClurg & Co. I1.25. 

Santa Barbara. 
The noted author of Under Tioo Flags has a 
strange way of surprising her best friends as well 
as her severest critics by occasionally writing a 
pure and charming bit of fiction or travel. This 
volume contains six short stories, and four of 
the six are written with great delicacy of feeling. 
'* Santa Barbara," the first story, is, to be sure, 
a love story of a rather florid kind, and we easily 
recognize the author of Moths, But the two dog 
stories, "The Stable Boy" and "Poussette," 
are as simple, pure, and pathetic as any of Tol- 
stoi's peasant tales. Indeed, the powerful tale 
entitled "Halt" has a strong resemblance to 
some of the best Russian folk- stories. Why a 
woman of Ouida's brilliant literary talents pre- 
fers to debase them will remain a mystery ; but 
the lover of wholesome fiction should not con- 
demn this volume because of any of her previous 
work ; there is no trace in any of the stories, ex- 
cept the first, of the fervid style of Ouida's early 
novels. — U.S. Book Co. 50c 

The Tbree-Cornered Hat. 
The late Pedro Antonio de Alarc6n was, beside 
a novelist, soldier, diplomatist, and pamphleteer. 
This translation is prefaced by a biographical 
sketch. The author tells us that in the story of 
El Sombrero de Tres Picosht recast a well-known 
tale of the common people. The novel is shrewd, 
racy, and firmly drawn, and deals with homely 
and primitive elements of the comedy of every 
day which borders so closely upon tragedy. The 
story b so simple that to reveal its outline would 



spoil the interest of the reader; but it b essen- 
tially complete, and the end leaves virtue — even 
woman's virtue — triumphant, though it must be 
confessed that there are moments when this re- 
sult seems improbable. — Cassell Pub. Co. 50c 
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Bishop Potter's Sermont. 
A volume of sermons by Bishop H.C. Potter 
is an acceptable contribution to current pulpit 
literature. He is confessedly the foremost clergy- 
man in our foremost dty, and if not a great 
preacher like Bishop Brooks or Canon liddon, 
he is at least a felicitous sermonizer. The lead- 
ing characteristic of these twenty-one discourses, 
collected under the title of Waymarks^ is that 
— though all, we presume, were written and de- 
livered from manuscript — all are extemporaneous 
in that best sense of being born " out of the 
time" and addressed to the time. They are 
" occasional " discourses in the true and best 
sense. They deal not with dogmas but with 
affairs. The pulse of the metropolis beats in 
them. They are alive with the problems of the 
hour. One or two are biographical, like those on 
John D. Wolfe and Adam Norrie. Several are 
ecclesiastical, like those on Cathedrals and on 
the Episcopate. One is a defense of the Lord's 
Day, another expounds Woman's Place and Work 
in the Church, and another discusses the two- 
sided question of " Church " schools in America. 
The sermon at the consecration of Bishop Brooks 
is here. Bishop Potter is a man of open mind, 
broad sympathies, and facile touch. His force 
as a preacher is not in solid reasoning or play of 
the imagination, but in clearness of thought and 
expression^ in strong common sense, in fidelity to 
universally accepted truths, in a downright and 
uncompromising ethical sentiment, in aptness of 
illustration from history and life, and in loyalty 
to the American idea. He calls himself an 
"ecclesiastic" but he is more and greater than 
that. One excellence of these sermons, as pub- 
lished, is the explanatory note which introduces 
each. — E. P. Dutton & Co. #1.75. 

General Houston. 
The selection of Mr. Henry Bruce to write the 
life of Sam Houston, for the ** Makers of Amer- 
ica " series, has proved very judicious. The ro- 
mantic career of the brilliant Scotch- Irish Virgin- 
ian deserved a sympathetic biographer. Endowed 
with faculties of admu'ation and appreciation, 
Mr. Bruce draws his material from many sources, 
incorporates it well, and gives it the advantage 
of an animated and picturesque style. For some 
characteristic traits and incidents of the General's 
domestic life towards its close, he was favored 
by communications from the surviving children. 
So faithful an account of the great Texan and of 
the Texan crisis will hardly be found elsewhere 
in so compact and readable shape. The picture 
of Houston is spirited and attractive. — Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 75c. 

John Winthrop. 
Rev. Dr. J. H. Twichell of Hartford dedicates 
his lively and accurate biography — one of the 
" Makers of America " series — " to the City of 
Hartford, where John Winthrop's priceless jour- 
nal was first printed; the capital of the Common- 
wealth of which his oldest son was eighteen times 
chosen governor." With this journal before him. 



the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop's Life and Letters 
of John Winthrop lying on his table, and with the 
writings of John Fiske and Rev. Dr. George £. 
Ellis superadded. Dr. Twichell's task was mainly 
to arrange the substance of the abundant material 
in short compass. This he has done with skill, 
grace, and wit The result is a picture in bright, 
clear light of the man who stands in bronze on 
Scollay Square in Boston. In the work of es- 
tablishing the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
Winthrop played a leading part Dr. Twichell 
shows clearly how the Congregational way was 
adopted in church and the democratic idea in the 
State, how Boston was founded, how the political 
troubles and experiences developed the gifts and 
powers of Winthrop, and how grandly he filled 
the post of governor of the little State. There is 
not much that is new here, of course, but the 
old story is vividly and gracefully told. ^ Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 75c 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 
These ''select passages" from the letters of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, arranged with a 
biographical commentary and nine woodcuts from 
contemporary portraits, by Arthur W. Ropes, 
M.A., make a fairly just risumi of the character 
and powers of a woman who, viewed from the 
dispassionate dbtance of our century, seems to 
us to have been over-estimated and over-praised 
by her own. Bom in the purple, so to speak, an 
heiress and a beauty. Lady Mary Pierpoint was 
abo bom a cynic and an analyst The tie of 
blood counted for little with her. She could 
dissect her father's character remorselessly when 
he lay dead, and see her niece go to the bad with 
an epigram. She cared enough for Edward 
Wortley to elope with him and incur the anger 
of her family therefor, but by no means enough 
to endure hb society for a life- time; in fact, for 
the greater part of their married life, she lived in 
Italy and he in England. She had no illusions 
about her children. Her son proved unsatisfac- 
tory, and she never blinked the fact to herself or 
others. There was nothing in her of the keen, 
mistaken, maternal rapture which made Madame 
de S^vign^ so lovable. She saw her nearest and 
dearest with clear, critical eyes — admonished, 
blamed, analyzed — and in some cases calmly 
dropped them and went gn with her life undis- 
turbed. Thb lack of deep and true feeling b the ■ 
blembh on her brilliant parts, and makes her 
letters cold and unsatisfactory reading compared 
with those of many of her contemporaries who 
had not half her talent or a quarter of her 
chances. We care less than we should for her, 
because she cared so very little for other people; 
it b the revenge which time not unrighteously 
brings about for chill affections and narrow sym- 
pathies. — Charles Scribner's Sons. #2.50. 

Jerusalem the Holy City: its History 
and Hope. 

This attractive book on Jerusalem by Mrs. 
Oliphant b a companion volume to this popular 
novelbt's books on Venice and Florence. It b 
illustrated by fifty- six wood-engravings made 
from drawings by Hamilton Aid^ and photo- 
graphs by F. M. Good, These illustrations are 
admirably chosen, and make the book of value 
to students of the Holy Land. The story of the 
Holy City b written sympathetically, but with a 
certain intellectual narrowness which it b sur- 
prbing to find in a woman of Mrs. Oliphant's 
mature age and intelligence. The book b not. 
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of course, written from the standpoint of a Bibli- 
cal critic, but it is altogether unnecessary for 
Mrs. Oliphant to run ainuck at Biblical criti- 
cism in her preface. *' I have no claim to set 
myself forth as one who has any authority in 
these matters," she writes; ** but I may say that 
to transfer my faith and confidence from the 
writers of the Old Testament to the Herrn Well- 
hausen or Kuenen would seem to me the wildest 
insanity. Moses I know and Samuel I know, 
but who are these? To listen to a dull voice 
proclaiming authoritatively that this one verse 
in a narrative is true and all the rest fictitious ; 
that this little group of words is to be received 
as genuine, but the other part as a modern inter- 
pretation, conveys neither satisfaction nor en- 
lightenment to my mind." Such a sage opinion 
simply indicates that Mrs. Oliphant has left her 
proper last. — Macmillan & Co. #3.00. 

Studies in the Wagnerian Drama. 
This carefully prepared little volume by the 
prominent New York musical critic, Henry £. 
Krehbiel, is well named. It contains a series of 
earnest analyses of the different dramas of Wag- 
ner, prefaced by a first chapter treating '* ele- 
ments and prototypes." Some will be surprised 
to learn that Wagner started from the position 
that music had usurped a place in the lyric 
drama which does not belong to it. "As an 
aesthetic principle he contended that it lies in 
the nature of music to be, not the end, but a 
medium of dramatic expression.*' Mr. Krehbiel 
believes that the ultimate decision concerning 
the correctness or effectiveness of Wagner's sys- 
tem of composition depends upon the answer to 
the question, *' Does the composition, as a whole, 
touch the emotions, quicken the fancy, fire the 
imagination?" There are chapters devoted to 
"Tristan und Isolde," "Die Meistersinger von 
Nuremberg," "Der Ring des Nibelungen," and 
" Parsifal." Considerable attention is given to 
the analysis of the dramatic development, the 
orchestral accompaniment, and the ethical idea 
in the different operas. Without being brilliant 
in style, the book does just what it sets out to 
do, and it is admirably adapted to the needs of 
students. — Harper & Brothers. #1.25. 

Dark Days in Chile. 

Mr. Maurice H. Hervey, whom the London 
T/fms shipped by telegraph, so to speak, last 
year, to write up the revolution in Chile, has 
made a book out of his expedition, just now 
most expeditiously published in London and New 
York. This is literature by electricity, for once. 
The boom of the cannon which unseated Balma- 
ceda has hardly ceased to stir the air when here 
comes a handsome octavo of upwards of 300 
pages, with fifteen woodcuts, telling the whole 
Story of the Z7ari Days in ChiU^ the Revolution 
of 1891, as seen by a " Special Correspondent" 
And the first month of 1892 has not yet run out I 
That newspaper correspondents may also be cam- 
paigners and military advisers, and the pen be 
bradceted with the sword, b also illustrated in 
the coarse of this volume ; witness Mr. Hervey 's 
^terviews wiih the lU-fated Balmaceda, pages 
90-90 and 245-250. 

Mr. Hervey's book has the interest, the dra- 
matic quality, the graphic detail, the conversational 
flavor of a personal narrative. He went out 
post-haste from London, by way of Bordeaux, 
to Montevideo, and then across the Continent, 
over the sublime Andes, to Valparaiso. He saw 



what he saw from President Balmaceda's side, 
and his sympathies are not with the Revolution- 
ists; for his point of view, therefore, the reader 
must make allowance in reading his evidence. 
But he is a lively and entertaining witness, and 
his accounts of engagements on sea and land, and 
of the entire march of events, are clear and in- 
structive. Much of the coloring is that of a 
lurid picture. Mr. Hervey does not see future 
prosperity and peace for Chile in the triumphs 
of the Revolutionary party. He calls it a cleri- 
cal triumph, and clericalism is no good in South 
America. As to troubles between Chile and the 
United States, "Americans are just now abso- 
lutely detested in Chile," he says; and "Ameri- 
can ships now in Chilean waters are no match for 
the Chilean fleet" Since this writing we have 
reached a point whence there is a more hopeful 
outlook, but over Chile the dark cloud, to which 
Mr. Hervey sees no silver lining, still may hang. 
— Macmillan & Co. I3.00. 
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Mr. Sidney Dickinson opens Scribner^s for Feb- 
ruary with a graphic description of " Station Life 
in Australia," a "station" being equivalent to 
our "sheep- ranch." Dr. Albert Shaw, in "A 
Model Working- Girls' Club," sets before us the 
" Girl's Poly," as it b commonly called in Lon- 
don— "The Young Women's Institute." Mr. 
W. A. Coffin has a second paper on " American 
Illustration of To- Day." " The Revenue- Cutter 
Service" is described by two authors. Henry 
Greenough's reminiscences of ** Washington All- 
ston as a Painter " go to show that he was more 
as a man than as an artist; some of the pictures 
represented are sufficiently amusing. " The Arc- 
tic Highlander" is made to appear in all his 
doings, by Benjamin Sharp, Ph.D. " Illusions of 
Memory," by W. H. Burnham, and several good 
stories, complete the number. 

The February Harper's is a number to be re- 
marked upon. Beside a large miscellany, it con- 
tains five articles of signal interest, two of which 
are certainly articles of distinction. One of these 
is Mr. Horatio Bridge's second installment of 
" Recollections of Nathaniel Hawthorne." But 
Mr. Bridge gives us more than " Recollections ;" 
he supplies the text of a large number of Haw- 
thorne's letters, belonging to his early literary 
years — a rare chapter of hitherto unpublished 
correspondence. It is strange to read of the 
discouragements and disappointments which the 
young Hawthorne encountered ; of the struggles 
through which he pushed his way to success. 
The second contribution to which we refer with 
emphasis is Am^lie Rives' " Athelwold," a tra- 
gedy of really Shakespearian dimensions, scope, 
and temper ; a very powerful piece of dramatic 
writing, if not altogether a pleasing one. In 
some respects this is the most distinguished fea- 
ture of any recent number of any American mag- 
azine. After these two items we name Poultney 
Bigelow's beginning of his story of a canoe trip 
"From the Black Forest to the Black Sea," Ju- 
lian Ralph's account of life in the Hudson Bay 
territory under the very poor title of " A Skin 
for a Skin," and Mr, Geo. W. Sheldon's excel- 
lent biographical paper on " Old Shipping Mer- 
chants of New York "— C. H. Marshall, George 
Griswold, A. A. Low, £. K. Collins, and others 



like them. And there is not a little else that 
is attractive beside the above mentioned. 

The Atlantic for February has an Italian flavor. 
Professor Lanciani describes "The Pageant at 
Rome in the Year 17 B.C.," on the authority of a 
recent important find; "Don Or8ino"goes on 
well ; Mr. H. F. Brown has an essay on Gabriele 
Giolito, "A Venetian Printer-Publisher in the 
Sixteenth Century," and there is a short story 
entitled "The Descendant of the Doges." Pro- 
fessor E. P. Evans discusses " The Nearness of 
Animals to Man ; " Miss H. C. Dana tells " What 
French Girls Study," from her own experience ; 
Miss Hapgood takes one on " A Journey on the 
Volga," and Professor Shaler matches Professor 
Gildersleeve's recent paper with another on " The 
Border State Men of the Civil War," from the 
standpoint of a Kentuckian who fought on the 
Union side. " The League as a Political Instru- 
ment " contains sound advice for the independ- 
ent voter who would make himself felt. " An 
Echo of Battle," a story of Bull Run by A. M. 
Ewell, should be named in connection with Pro- 
fessor Shaler's essay. 

The complete npvel in Lippincotfs MagOMint 
for February, " Roy the Royalist," is by Mr. 
William Westall, and is a stirring tale of adven- 
ture in the wars of Napoleon. The Journalist 
series is continued by Mr. Julius Chambers of 
the New York Worlds in an interesting paper 
entitled "The Managing Editor." Mr. Hermann 
Oelrichs has a solid article on the science and 
art of swimming. Topics of national impor- 
tance are handled by Julian Hawthorne, who has 
lately been interviewing the heads of depart- 
ments at Washington, in " Secretary Rusk's Cru- 
sade," and by Henry Clews, who writes with 
authority of "The Board of Trade and the 
Farmer." Two papers deal with the past: 
Mrs. John Sherwood's " Recollections " (the 
first of a series), and Mrs. Hester Dorsey Rich- 
ardson's " Prince Gallitzin, Priest and Pioneer." 
A short and imaginative story, " Jermyn's Por- 
trait," by the Marquise Clara Lanza, completes 
the number. 

The " Perils of our National Elections " and the 
" Methods of Choosing Presidential Electors " are 
discussed in the February number of the Fo- 
rum — which completes its twelfth volume — by 
ex- Senator George F. Edmunds and by the Hon. 
Edward J. Phelps. There is a group of great 
problems in our commercial development that 
are now engaging the attention not only of our 
public men but also of our largest financiers. 
One of these is the Nicaragua Canal, about 
which the Hon. Warner Miller writes. Another 
great subject of commercial development, our 
" Lake Commerce and Waterways from our Lakes 
to the Sea," is reviewed by Senator C. K. Davis 
of Minnesota. Gov John N. Irwin of Arizona 
discusses ihe great domain that awaits dsveloi> 
mentby irrigation. Prof. Francis G. Peabody of 
Harvard University describes the *'I^bor Colonies 
in Germany'* whereby the tramp evil has been 
in a great measure eliminated from German life ; 
and Dr. Albert Shaw gives the results of the first 
year of the work of the Salvation Army and Gen- 
eral Booth. Among the other articles are a " Sur- 
vey of a Year's Literary Production in the United 
States," by Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie ; " An In- 
dustrial Revolution by Country Roads," by C0 
A. A. Pope of Boston ; and the " Suppressidir 
of Lotteries by Taxation," along the lines pro- 
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posed by a bill that has been already introduced 
in Congress, by Mr. Horace White. 

The labor question receives attention in the 
Popular Science Monthly for February in an arti- 
cle entitled " Personal Liberty," by Edward At- 
kinson and Edward T. Cabot, on the decisions 
of the courts concerning restrictions on hours 
and modes of labor, regulation of the method of 
payment, etc In ** The Story of a Strange Land '* 
President Jordan of Stanford University tells how 
the hot springs and lava cliffs of Yellowstone 
Park were formed. Carroll D. Wright treats of 
Urban Population in his series of *' Lessons from 
the Census," and shows that the slum population 
of cities is not increasing to any great extent. 
Mr. Daniel Spillane has an interesting, fully illus- 
trated article on " The Piano-forte. '* " Stilts and 
Stilt- Walking," by M. Guyot-Daubes, describes 
what has been a very useful means of locomo- 
tion in certain parts of France. The question, 
•* Is Man the Only Reasoner ? ** is discussed by 
James Sully, who examines critically the latest 
work of Romanes on mental action. Mrs. Mary 
Ailing Aber concludes her account of " An Ex- 
periment in Education," begun in the last num- 
ber, describing the results obtained with her 
mode of teaching in Englewood, 111. There is 
sound common sense in Miss Tweedy 's article 
on ** Homely Gymnastics," the essence of which 
is contained in this prescription that she quotes : 
*' One broom ; use in two hours of housework 
daily." A sketch and portrait are given of Wil- 
liam Edward Weber, who in 1834 set up the first 
permanent workable telegraph line. 

The Rev. Dr. Philip S. Moxom, whose resigna- 
tion of the leading Baptist pulpit in Boston was 
a recent ecclesiastical sensation, opens the An- 
dover Review for January with a helpful address 
to ministers on the ** Mediating Functions " of 
their office. Rev. Dr. Dunning assembles numer- 
ous examples of that " Expansion of the Local 
Church,** which is now taking place all over the 
country. Rev. C. C. Starbuck's ** Missionary 
Problems in the Turkish Empire " is a keen, 
cutting, fearless criticism of some narrow and 
short-sighted details of missionary policy which 
we are glad to see in print, for it is needed. The 
breadth of view in thb periodical is illustrated by 
Lieutenant Wadham's study of ** The Apprentice 
System of the United States Navy"— a novel 
subject to be in sight from Andover Hill ! Pro- 
fessor Wells discusses proposed grammar school 
reforms, and Dr. Van der Veen furnishes a ser- 
mon on the Love of God. The editors, in their 
department, argue for the superiority of the teach- 
ing of Jesus over that of the Apostles ; take a 
recent accession to the Roman Church as a text 
for remarks on the " Theological Restiveness of 
Ultra-Conservatism," and offer a full account of 
the Prison Reform Methods of the late Colonel 
Tufts at Concord, Mass., and of the plans of the 
new ** Andover House " in Boston. This latter 
subject is appropriately followed out by Mr. R. 
A. Woods, under the head of ** The University 
Settlement Idea." 

Mr. F. Marion Crawford's new story begins in 
Macmillan's for January, a liberal portion being 
given, introducing many of the characters we 
became acquainted with in Sant* Ilario, It is 
a somewhat hazardous undertaking to take up 
another generation of the Saradnesca in the 
person of Don Orsino ; certainly most novelists 
would hesitate before bringing the noble Corona 



again on the scene. No art can well picture the 
mother as fascinating and compelling as the be- 
loved, and then the wife, of Saracinesca. The 
biographical paper is on Andrew Marvell ; the 
descriptive, which is very good, b ** In the Land 
of Champagne;" the solid one on '* Politics and 
Industry." 

The new PhilosophiccU Review^ edited by Prof. 
J. G. Schurman of Cornell University, contains 
three long and solid articles : " The Critical 
Philosophy and Idealism," by Prof. John Watson ; 
" Psychology as So-Called * Natural Science,* ** 
by Prof. G. T. Ladd, a sharp review of Prof. Wil- 
liam James* recent treatise, and " Some Psycho- 
logical Aspects of the Chinese Musical System,*' 
by Benjamin Ives Oilman, who has made a spe- 
cialty of musical psychology. There are numer- 
ous careful reviews of books, and summaries of 
articles on philosophy in other periodicals. The 
Philosophical Review bids fair to do for America 
what Mind has so well done for England, and its 
appearance is a sign of intellectual growth of the 
country on which we should pride ourselves. 
The editor takes a most cheerful view of the 
future of philosophy here. 



NEWS AlTD NOTES. 



— G. P. Putnam's Sons announce as their ear- 
lier publications for the new year : Mr. M. D. 
Conway's Life of Paine ^ with a history of his lit- 
erary, political, and religious career in America, 
France, and England; The Life of George Mason^ 
by Kate Mason Rowland, including his speeches, 
public papers, and correspondence, with an intro- 
duction by General Fitzhugh Lee ; the Writings 
of Thomas Jefferson^ a new edition, edited by Mr. 
Paul Leicester Ford, in ten volumes, uniform with 
the Hamilton^ Franklin^ Jay, and Washington^ 
published by this house ; the fifth and concluding 
volume of Talleyrand*s Memoirs ; The Scriptures^ 
Hebrew and Christian^ edited by the Rev. Ed- 
ward T. Bartlett, D.D., a third volume which 
presents the material of the New Testament; 
Primitive Man in Ohio, by Warren K. Moore- 
head; The Custotns and Monuments of Pre- His- 
toric Peoples f by the Marquis de Nadaillac, trans- 
lated by Mrs. A. Bell (N. D*Anvers); A History 
ofGregcii by Evelyn Abbott, M.A., Part II, cov- 
ering the period from the beginning of the Ionian 
Revolt to the Thirty Years* Peace, 500-445 B.C. ; 
Outlines of Roman History, by Henry F. Pelham, 
professor of ancient history in the University of 
Oxford; Pagan Residuum in Christianity, by 
Abram Herbert Lewis, D. D. ; The English Lan- 
guage and English Grammar, an historical study, 
by Samuel Ramsey ; Prom PcUm to Glacier, with 
an interlude (Brazil, Bermuda, and Alaska), 
sketches of travel, by Alice Wellington Rollins ; 
The Odes and Epodes of Horace, translated into 
English verse, with an introduction by John B. 
Hague, Ph.D.; Walter Savage Landor, a critical 
study, by Edward Waterman Evans, Jr. ; Three 
Hundred and Sixty-Six Dinners, suggested by 
Mary E. Nicol ; Politics and Pen Pictures, by the 
Hon. Henry W. Hilliard ; in the " Knickerbocker 
Nuggets" the next additions will be, Johnson*s 
Rasselas, Owen Meredith's Lucile, and Mrs. 
Browning's Aurora Leigh ; to Professor Crane's 
series of ** French Classics for Students** will be 
added a volume of the Fi ench romantic school ; 
in the " Story of the Nations " the next issues 
1 will be. The Story of the Bynantine Empire, by 



C. W. C. Oman, and The Story of Sicily, by Prof. 
E. A. Freeman ; in the ** Heroes of the Nations '* 
series the new volumes will be, Louis XIV, by 
Arthur Hassall, and Napoleon, by W. O'Connor 
Morris ; and in the " Questions of the Day " series 
a timely volume, Money, Silver^ and Finance, by 
J. Howard Cowperthwait. 

— Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will pub- 
lish in March the first number of a new quarterly 
review devoted to religion, ethics, and theology. 
It will be under the charge of an editorial com- 
mittee consisting of Professors Charles Carroll 
Everett and Crawford Howell Toy of Harvard ; 
Rev. Orcllo Cone, D.D., President of Buchtel 
College, and Rev. Nicholas Paine Oilman (man- 
aging editor). The new periodical will have 200 
pages in each issue, one quarter part of which 
will be given to the careful review of important 
books in its field. As the names of the com- 
mittee indicate, the new Review will endeavor to 
discuss religion, ethics, and theology from the 
standpoint of liberal thought ; uncommitted to 
any denomination, it will enlist the support of 
scientific scholars and progressive thinkers, at 
home and abroad, in the thorough treatment of 
the great problems of modern life and thought 
— in religion, ethics, and theology. Interpreting 
these three terms in a broad sense, the con- 
ductors of the new review hope to fill an evident 
void in periodical literature by issuing a liberal 
religious quarterly of the first order. 

— A new and cheap edition of Andrew Lang's 
literary and critical essays is announced by the 
Longmans, together with one of Mr. Lecky's 
History of England in the Eighteenth Century, in 
twelve monthly volumes, seven on England and 
five on Ireland. 

— Arrows for the King's Archers, by the Rev. 
H. W. Little, will be shortly published by Thomas 
Whittaker. It is a collection of pulpit aids, by 
the author of a similar work. What Shall I Say t 
which has reached a sixth edition. 

— One of the next great features of the Cen- 
tury Magazine will be a successor to the famous 
war series, the ** Life of Lincoln," and other im- 
portant historical works which have first seen the 
light in the pages of this magazine. It is a new, 
thorough, scholarly and yet popular " Life of Na- 
poleon I,'* by a distinguished American student 
and professor of history. Such a work is im- 
portant and timely, because of the abundant new 
materials furnished by the opening of the differ- 
ent national archives and by the publication of 
valuable memoirs. Lanfrey*s Napoleon is incom- 
plete, and written with a polemic purpose. Thus 
far no biography of the extraordinary man has 
appeared, in either English or French, which is 
free from rancor and attentive to the law^ of his- 
torical criticism. No one could have so fine a 
perspective or be more dispassionate in his judg- 
ments than a competent American writer. The 
Life will be illustrated in the Century* s most com- 
plete and artistic manner. 

— Roger Hunt is the title of a new story by 
Mrs. Celia P. Wooley, author of Rachel Arm- 
strong and A Girl GraducUe, which will soon 
appear. 

— Charles Scribner*s Sons announce that the 
first two volumes to be published in the " Great 
Educators** series will be Aristotle, and the An- 
cient Educational Ideals, by Thomas Davidson, 
and Loyola, and the EducationcU System of the 
Jesuits, by the Rev. Thomas Hughes of Detroit 
College. The next volume, the fifth in the 
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" University Extension Manuals," will be French 
Literature, by H. G. Keene of Oxford. They 
have just published Ten Centuries of Toilette , 
translated from the French of A. Robida by 
Mrs. Cashel Hoey. Edward Whympcr*s Travels 
Amongst the Great Andes of the Equator will be 
ready for publication in a few weeks. 

— A. Lovell & Co., New York, have begun 
the publication of a series of *' American History 
Leaflets,'* to be issued bi-monthly. The first 
contains Columbus* Letter to Luis de Sant Angel, 
announcing his discovery. 

— Pierre Loti has begun the publication of a 
new story, Frantome (T Orient. 

— W. H. Davenport Adams, the well-known 
English author, died in Wimbledon, December 
30, after a long and painful illness. Mr. Adams 
was bom in 1828, and began life as a journalist in 
the Isle of Wight, of which he wrote a standard 
gruide-book, afterwards devoting himself mainly 
to book and magazine work. For a long time^he 
was literary adviser and editor for Thomas Nel- 
son & Sons of Edinburgh. Among the more 
noticeable of his works were an annotated edition 
of Shakespeare (the ** Howard **) and a Shakes- 
peare Phrase Concordance ; translations of Mich- 
elet*s Seay Bird, and Insect ; adaptations of well- 
known works by Louis Figuier and Arthur Man- 
gin; many popular biographical and historical 
works ; and books for young people, such as The 
Secret of Success and Plain Living and High 
Thinking, 

— A. C. McClurg & Co, have in press an edi- 
tion of Joel Barlow's Columbiad, Charles Burr 
Todd, author of a favorably known biography of 
Barlow, has edited the epic and prepared a bio- 
graphical and critical introduction. 

— The School of Applied Ethics will hold its 
second session this year as last at Plymouth, 
Mass., from July i to August 12. The mana- 
gers have good hopes of founding a permanent 
school of this name and scope in connection with 
some large university. Prof. C. H. Toy of Cam- 
bridge succeeds Prof. H. C. Adams as dean for 
the current year, and to him or to S. Bums Wes- 
ton, Treasurer, No. 1602 Chestnt Street, Phila- 
delphia, contributions for the support of the 
school may be sent. Meantime there has been 
a necessary raising of the tuition fee from ten to 
twenty dollars (for all the courses in the three 
departments). 

— Mr. Christopher P. Cranch, who died on the 
20th inst., after a long illness at his home in 
Cambridge, was widely known as an artist, writer, 
and musician. He was bom in Alexandria, Va., 
March 8, 181 3, and was the son of William 
Cranch, the eminent jurist. He graduated at 
the school of divinity, Cambridge, in 1835, but 
retired from the minbtry in 1842 to devote him- 
self to art. Among his writings are a translation 
of the ^neid in blank verse ; two popular chil- 
dren's books. The Last of the Huggermuggers 
and Kobbolotto, with original illustrations, and 
two volumes of poems. The Bird and the Bell 
(1875) a'^d Ariel and Caliban (1886). 

— Mme. Ragozin, the accomplished author of 
TTu Story if Assyria, has undertaken the trans- 
lation of the great work of M. Anatole Leroy- 
Beaulieu, V Empire des Tsars et les Pusses, 
Messrs. Putnam's Sons will publish (through 
their New York and London houses) Mme. Ra- 
gozin's translation. Under the provisions of the 
Berne Convention the London edition will be 
protected by copyright throughout the Conti- 



nent. The German edition of this work, recently 
issued in Leipsic, has reached the third impres- 
sion. Mme. Ragozin's translation will be com- 
prised in the same compass as the original, in 
three octavo volumes, and wUl include some im 
portant annotations by the translator, herself a 
Russian by birth. 

— Cardinal Henry Edward Manning, who died 
in London January 14th, was born in 1808, and 
was next to Dr. Newman the most notable con- 
vert to Roman Catholicism from the Church of 
England in this century. He is reported to have 
left an autobiography, which he had dictated to 
an amanuensis during leisure periods of the last 
few years. He was the author of many religious 
and theological works, chiefly concerned with 
Roman Catholic propaganda. 

— Prof. Joseph Lovering died in Cambridge 
on the 1 8th inst., in his Both year. He held the 
Hollis professorship of mathematics and natural 
history at Harvard for fifty-three years. He was 
the author of a large number of articles and books 
on scientific subjects. 



^^No more important historical 
work has appeared in the last deC" 
ade. ' '—Nation. 



The Founding of the 
Oerman Empire. 

Based chiefly upon Prussian State Documents, 
by Hbinbigh yon Stbbl. Translated by Mar- 
shall Livingston Penrin, assisted by Gkunaliel 
Bradford, Jr. Completed in 5 vols. Cloth, per 
set, $10.00; half morocoo, $15.00. 



^HUtorical work of the first cUm.**— San Franeiico 
Chronicle. 

" Impofltlble to praise too highly."— CAtco^o Standard. 

" One of the great books of the year. A literary triumph.*' 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 

**A triumph of historical deacTipOon.**— Detroit Free 
Prett. 

T. Y. CBOWELL & CO., 

46 Bast 14th St., Nbw York. 
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MASIAM* 

HERE is a romance, or rather a romantic 
episode, which gives a reason of exist- 
ence for a group of portraits of unique and 
vivid interest. Mr. Horace Victor has writ- 
ten " with his eyes upon his subject," — if not 
actually and physically at the moment of 
composition, at least with a faithful mental 
reproduction of the vision. His spirited and 
detailed description, full of color and indi- 
viduality, of a voyage of twenty-one days 
upon a steamer carrying pilgrims to Mecca, 
is worth a dozen ordinary novels with their 
artificial plots and imaginary types. The 
hero, a clever and sound-hearted young 
Englishman, Christopher Lanxon, being ap- 
pointed surgeon of this piously freighted 
steamer Lornadale, welcomes the occasion 
of one more adventurous journey before 
marrying the girl of his affections and set- 
tling down as a serious man. The passen- 
gers were a various crowd : 

Every year thousands upon thousands of pious 
believers in the name of Mohammed desert their 
homesteads and wend their way, both by land and 
by sea, towards the country that saw the birth of 
their religion, and witnessed the miraculous deeds 
of their arch-prophet. From China, India, and 
Persia ; from every quarter of the Turkish Em- 
pire; from Egypt, Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, and 
Morocco; from Zanzibar and Sene^; from 
Kurdistan, Beluchistan, and Afghanistan; from 
the Soudan and the great Sahara, and from many 
other places whose existence is but dimly known 
in Europe, they throng — mostly poor and igno- 
rant, but determined and devout in their purpose. 
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They are pilgrims to the holy cities of Arabia, 
Mecca, ana Medina, and to reach them they starve 
themselves for years to save up sufficient money 
to defrav their expenses, and endure horrible pn- 
vadons by the way. 

This throng of squalid devotees forms a 
human background to the group of Arabs, 
derived from an old and noble tribe, who 
presently come on board the Lornadale. 
They immediately distinguish themselves by 
a free and characteristic fight, accompanied 
by much lyric cursing of a comprehensive 
character. The difficulties having been com- 
posed, partly by the interference of Doctor 
Lanxon, he soon finds himself engaged in the 
more agreeable office of medical adviser and 
consoler to a hareem of ladies, whose confi- 
dence he wins by his respectful skill. He 
avails himself of the privilege of studying the 
eternal womanly under the veils and wrap- 
pings of the Orient ; and it is only through 
his loyalty to the blond English girl he left 
behind him, that he escapes a delicately 
proffered marriage with the Princess Mariam. 
She is a superb and queenly figure, with her 
supple pose and floating white robes, in the 
golden stream of Arabian moonlight. Lovers 
of Eastern lands, and of a well-told story, 
should not neglect this book of Mr. Victor's. 



aOBDON OUMMIlfG DT OETLON.* 

GORDON CUM MING is another name 
like Bird-Bishop, pleasantly associated 
with adventurous travel in foreign lands and 
with fine literary description of the same for 
the world of English readers. Ceylon does 
not yield, as Persia yields, a field for the ex- 
ercise of pluck and the endurance of hard- 
ship. Here "every prospect pleases," and 
no longer is it true that "only man is vile;" 
for Christian missions have been planted in 
this sunny isle for nearly a century, and out 
of a population of somewhat over 3,000,000, 
about one tenth are nominally Christians, 
while science, commerce, industry, schools, 
hospitals, and other instruments of Western 
civilization have wrought a great change in 
the outward look of things. Colombo has 
the countenance and character of a great 
European seaport, and the English atmos- 
phere may be detected throughout the island, 
which is not quite as large as Ireland. 

Lovely and strange Ceylon ! Here reign 
perpetual spring and continual autumn side 
by side, the new life forever bursting forth 
amidst the withering leaves of a dying past. 
The breath of tropical forests greets one far 
out to sea. Blue mountain ranges, crowned 
with one lofty peak, dominate the center of 
the island as seen from afar. White sands 
dotted with palms fringe its coral shores. 
The native men and women dress almost 
alike, 

With neat white jacket, and a long white cloth 
wrapped round the waist, so as to form a very 



•Two Happy Years in Ceykm. By C F. Gordon Caro- 
ming. lUostrated. Two Tolumes. Chas. Scribner's Sons. 



tight skirt down to the ankles. This is called 
a comboy^ and a more inconvenient walking-dress 
could not be imagined. The men are almost as 
slender and delicate in figure as the women. 

The successive occupations of Ceylon by 
Portuguese and Dutch have left abiding 
traces on the island, not yet worn away 
under English feet, in the shape of fortifi- 
cations and other buildings; but the won- 
drous vegetation of the isle is the same from 
generation to generation. Graceful and lux- 
uriant groves of palms, bread-fruit, and 
flowering shrubs, delight the eye on every 
hand. The " Flame of the Forest," a mag- 
nificent tree, displays in May and June gor- 
geous blossoms of scarlet and gold on a 
delicate foliage of dazzling green. The Hi- 
biscus mutabilis changes its rose-like masses 
of flowers daily from white to crimson. The 
winged denizens of these summery forests 
vie with leaf and blossom in the richness 
and variety of their coloring. The bamboo 
waves its feathery branch, the yam and the 
plantain cluster around the native hut, the 
cicala drones its everlasting hum, the night 
moth hovers like a humming-bird above the 
bush, a thousand fireflies flit through the 
dusky leaves. All this in December, for 
example ! And such is the world to which 
Mrs. Gordon Gumming introduces us in 
these two bulky volumes with their aggre- 
gate of nearly 900 pages. 

Buddhist and Hindoo temples and Mo- 
hammedan mosques diversify the landscape 
of Ceylon, together with Christian churches 
and colleges ; but amidst all these foreign, 
not to say distracting, surroundings, the na- 
tive leads his simple Arcadian life : 

Each picturesque bamboo hut, with its patch 
of cocoa-nut leaves, wholly concealed from its 
neighbors by the richest vegetation, and buried 
in cool shade of large-leaved plantains and bread- 
fruit trees; while above each little homestead 
waves the beneficent tree which supplies the 
family with meat and drink and a thousand 
things beside. 

Here sleep the men on their palm-leaf 
mats. Here their wives busy themselves 
with the preparation of curry. Gose by 
grows the "Traveler's Tree," which, in- 
stead of bearing fruit, collects water, which 
filters into the tightly plaited sheaths at the 
base of the leaves, whence a good drink can 
always be had by tapping. All round Co- 
lombo the country is level, the soil of a 
warm red color, the rice-fields vividly green, 
the roads agreeably shaded. Fortifications 
crown a headland between the town and a 
large lake. Here a dreadful siege was fought 
out between the Dutch and Portuguese at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
Ceylon is so near the equator that the sun 
sets all the year round at six o'clock ; but it 
is noon in Colombo when England is about 
waking up, and while America is yet fast 
asleep. The tides that wash these shores 
have but a small rise and fall. The obliging 
water-spout announces the approach of the/> 
monsoon. But there are pests here, as well^ 
as beauties; the serpent is literally in the 
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paradise, and merciless white ants make 
short work of the timbers of a home if 
they once get access to them. The legs of 
your tables, beds, and pianos, in Ceylon, 
therefore, must be raised on glass stands or 
rest in jars of water. There are upwards of 
seventy difEerent species of ants in Ceylon, 
and eternal vigilance is the price of — lib- 
erty ! But they are efficient scavengers, and 
between the white ants, or termites, and the 
red ants there is vigorous and undying war- 
fare. 

Mrs. Cumming*s first studies of Ceylon 
were at and from Colombo, now the impor- 
tant seaport on the west coast Thence, in 
the sixth chapter of her first volume, she 
goes inland to Kandy, by railway in part, 
through a lovely country. Kandy is a town 
of 20,000 people; about one in a hundred 
is British ; but the spires and towers of 
Christian churches are a pleasant feature in 
the scene. The native religions of Ceylon 
are pretty much reducible to devil-worship, 
and the degrading superstition is hard to be 
uprooted even from the faith of the Chris- 
tians. The Singhalese find demons to be 
propitiated in every tree and in every well, 
in every swamp and in every pestilence. 
Kandy is a good point from which to see 
this fantastic and dismal cult in all its full- 
ness, and the tenth chapter is made up of 
curious particulars of it ; among others the 
devotion to the Holy Tooth, which is not 
without a parallel in the pilgrimage to the 
Holy Coat at Treves. 

On the way from Kandy to Anuradhapura 
opportunity is furnished to observe the irri- 
gation system which is being extended 
throughout the island, and which is bound 
to exert a powerful influence in its future 
prosperity. One of the great ancient tanks 
or reservoirs is thirty-two miles in circum- 
ference. Old tanks are being restored, and 
new channels opened, and already the rice 
fields are being reaped twice a year. 

" Ceylon tea " has become a household 
word in America. In 1873 o^^y twenty- 
three pounds of this leaf were exported from 
the island; but in 1890,40,000,000 pounds! 
And one variety of Ceylon tea, known as 
"golden tips," has fetched in London, at 
auction, as high a price as £'^^ a pound! 
This was as late as August of last year. 

Among the other topics covered in these 
delightful volumes are elephants, the seek- 
ing of precious gems and trading in them, 
and the. thrilling experiences incident to kn 
ascent of Adam*s Peak. The southern coast 
is visited, as well as the interior ; there is a 
chapter on the native police, full of interest 
to students of crime and its control ; and the 
author has some sharp animadversions upon 
the sectarian spirit which has been rife 
among the various Christian bodies working 
in Ceylon. In fact her two chapters on mis- 
sions deserve to be placed side by side with 
Mrs. Bishop's on Christian work as she saw 

at Oroomiah. When will the disciples of | 



the Nazarene learn his true spirit, and let 
that spirit have free play in their work? 

We should like to praise the illustrations 
in these volumes, but we cannot exactly do 
so. They are plentiful, and by the author ; 
but what are they? Lithographs, photo- 
graphs of India-ink, or pencil drawings, or 
what ? We are not familiar with the style, 
and hesitate to pronounce upon it, but do 
not like it. The work is well indexed, and 
beautifully printed. 



MOLTEFS LETTEBS.* 

THESE letters, admirably translated by 
Clara Bell and Henry W. Fischer, cover 
a long and honorable career. Yet, thus com- 
pressed within the limits of a single volume, 
it seems short, as all human lives must when 
viewed in their entirety — so short as to sug- 
gest the familiar simile of a leaf blown by 
the wind, vanishing almost as soon as seen. 
It is difficult in reading this record to recon- 
struct one's idea of the aged Field-Marshal, 
so lately gone to his rest amid the lamenta- 
tions of a nation, and picture him as he was 
in those earlier days — a gay young officer, 
as full of fun as of work, writing of his 
afifairs with all the unreserve of family a£Eec- 
tion to his mother and young brothers at 
home. 

Moltke's mother, a woman of strong under- 
standing and deep religious convictions, was 
the formative influence with her children. 
Their father's position in the Danish army 
entailed long absences from his home, and 
these gradually increased to a complete sepa- 
ration. Frau Von Moltke had a deep sense 
of responsibility with regard to her sons. 
No sacrifice seemed to her too great to in- 
sure for them the best education, the oppor- 
tunity for a perfect development. She had 
her reward. All these sons distinguished 
themselves in various ways; and the love 
and veneration they bore their mother was 
unspeakable. They felt for her an affection 
" which kept her memory alive in transfigured 
beauty long after her death," says the intro- 
duction ; they confided in her, they had her 
continually in mind. "Good by for today, 
dear mother," writes the future Field-Mar- 
shal in 1835 ; "only keep well and take care 
of your strength. Lie down and rest a little 
— you may well do so, for you have worked 
long enough for us. With fond love and 
thanks, ■ kinijou Yours, Helmuth." 

All Moltke's plans, his economies, his 
hopes for promotion, and his joy in living 
went into his letters home. He indulges in 
little jocularities : " My health is wonderful. 
I often lie unconscious for eight or ten hours 
— at night; I have no appetite after meals; 
toward evening such convulsive )rawning and 
stretching, and all day utter sleeplessness 
and restlessness in all my body — I only hope 



*The Letters of Field-Marehal Count Helmuth Ton 
Moltke to his Mother and Brothers. Harper & Brothers. 



you do not sufEer so." But through all the 
youthfulness and the sparkle the traits ap- 
pear of the man that was to be. Steadfast 
attention to duty, growing capacity for work, 
thoroughness, clear initiative, were already 
his. These found their great fulfillment 
when, under his guidance, the German host 
swept like an irresistible tide over the 
hardly contested soil of France, and surged 
up to the walls of Paris. The great general 
who was the right arm of his fatherland 
and his Emperor during the Franco-Prussian 
War, and the aged Field-Marshal whose 
word during his later years carried such 
weight, were but the natural outcome of the 
duty-loving young fellow — with his ardent 
absorption in every labor assigned him, his 
passion for mountain-climbing and hard rid- 
ing, his love of study and persistence in 
utilizing every chance for self-improvement — 
who wrote these merry letters to his mother 
between 1828 and 1835. 

There are but brief and guarded glimpses 
afiEorded us of Moltke's married life : 

My little wife is my greatest joy. In five years 
I have rarely seen her sad, and never cross. She 
has no vagaries, and allows of none in other peo- 
ple. But no one should do her a real wrong, for 
with the best will in the world, she could not for- 
give it; with all her light- heartedness she has a 
decided, strong, and deep nature, which she would 
assert under all ad verse circumstances. God pre- 
serve her from such. But I know what I possess 
in her. . . . When I come in, however tired and 
worried I may be, I find a happy face to greet 
me. God bless her for it. 

For nearly thirty years Count Von Moltke's 
life was cheered by this sweet wife. They 
had no children ; so his solitude was doubly 
solitary when, in 1868, she was taken from 
him. Thenceforward he went a lonely man, 
full of work, and devoted in all ways to the 
welfare of his brothers and their families. 
His was a typical German nature, simple, 
afiEectionate, austere in a sense, and rooted 
in the deep conviction of duty and strong 
devotion to family ties. There cannot be too 
many such heroes. 



FSOFESSOB LOmsrSBUBT 09 
OHAUOEB* 

PROF. LOUNSBURY has worked upon 
an ample scale and with great freedom 
in this massive work on the father of Eng- 
lish verse. He began with the intention of 
putting together in compendious form the 
results of the latest investigations into the 
life and works of the poet ; but, as his full 
introduction tells us, he soon drifted away 
from this purpose, and his three volumes 
have taken the shape of eight essays, or 
monographs, of which the subjects are 
Chaucer's life, his legend, his text, his writ- 
ings, his learning, his relations to the Eng- 
lish language and to the religion of his time, 
his place in literary history, and his rank as 
a literary artist. These eight essays are all 

* Studies in Chaucer : His Life and Writings. By Thomas 
R. Lounsbury. Three volomei. Harper & Brothers. |9.oa 
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of considerable length, but the one on the 
Romance of the Rose is the longest in pro- 
portion to the importance of its subject, ex- 
tending to one hundred and sixty-six pages. 
There is some repetition from one paper to 
another, which has been unavoidable from 
the writer's intention to keep them strictly 
independent of one another. But this inde- 
pendence will make much easier the task of 
the reader; he might contemplate with dis- 
may the idea of perusing fifteen hundred 
pages concerning Chaucer, of even the most 
interesting character, while two hundred 
pages on his life, his art, or the place which 
he has held in the estimation of the gen- 
erations since his time, are by no means 
formidable. 

There are some points of importance 
which Professor Lounsbury advises us he 
has not here considered, such as the order 
of appearance of Chaucer's poems. But in 
many respects these three volumes form an 
encyclopedia of Chaucer. One may regret 
that Professor Lounsbury had not, by prac- 
ticing a little more self-restraint, gained 
room to consider in his extensive limits 
these subjects which he has omitted, so that 
his great work could be fairly called exhaust- 
ive, for all but critical scholars of Chaucer. 
Professor Lounsbury has evidently not been 
brought up in a school of writing where con- 
ciseness is a necessary virtue. He allows 
himself to dilate on every topic that is sug- 
gested by his exposition, such as, for in- 
stance, the comparative interest felt by dif- 
ferent generations in literary biography — a 
topic upon which he spends several pages 
at the very beginning. While he has no 
claim to brilliancy or beauty of style, he is 
always lucid and often pointed, and he has 
most evidently been a thorough and per- 
sistent student of all that has been written 
on his great subject. 

The first two papers are complementary — 
the first considering the facts, few and mea- 
ger, which are all that we really know of 
Chaucer's career; the second considering 
"the Chaucer legend," which has been 
evolved by many ingenious and imaginative 
biographers from their too lively fancy. 
Professor Lounsbury is of the opinion that 
Chaucer was bom neither in 1328, accord- 
ing to the older view, nor in 1340, according 
to the view now usually accepted. He be- 
lieves that "a time between 1331 and 1335 
would be in satisfactory accordance with all 
the conditions that are implied in the refer- 
ences made to his age by Chaucer himself or 
by his contemporaries." In the third paper, 
on the text, Professor Lounsbury properly 
characterizes Professor Child's work, which, 
as he says, " from the day of its appearance 
to the present time has been the original 
store-house from which has been drawn 
most of the information contained in the 
various publications that have set out to 
give the student a view of the grammatical 
forms employed by the poet." The next 



paper, on the writings, takes up the various 
poems in turn, applying to them the tests of 
genuineness which may be considered deci- 
sive ; in accordance with these, the " Flower 
and the Leaf " and " The Court of Love " are 
ruled out as not the work of the poet 

The second volume opens with a detailed 
discussion of the genuineness of the Ro- 
mance of the Rose. Weighing arguments on 
both sides carefully, Professor Lounsbury 
finds that only "one conclusion can be 
drawn from the examination. The weight 
of evidence is overwhelmingly in favor of 
Chaucer's authorship of the present ver- 
sion." A curious and minute chapter which 
follows is devoted to the learning of Chau- 
cer. Here Professor Lounsbury comes to a 
very sensible conclusion, such as other crit- 
ics have reached concerning the learning of 
Shakespeare : 

The order of intelligence which enables a man 
to become a great scholar is something more 
than different in degree from that which enables 
him to become a great poet. That the former is 
inferior in that respect will be granted by all. 
But it is likewise of a far cheaper and more 
common kind. Our opinion of Chaucer in the 
higher sphere of intellectual activity is scarcely 
affected by the opinion of what he was or what 
he did in the lower, or of what he failed to be 
or to do. The knowledge he rained was ample 
for his purposes, though doubtless far below 
his desires. But it is not and never was that, 
whether great or little, upon which his reputa- 
tion rested. ... It was upon a basis much more 
solid than that of learninff that he built the en- 
during monument of his nime. . . . How much 
or how litde he himself knew is of the slightest 
consequence when set over against his mastery 
of that spiritual alchemy which converted the 
dross of daily life into a gold that aftertimes 
have come to cherish as among the most price- 
less of the possessions handed down from the 
past. 

One of the most deeply interesting of the 
seven monographs is that which considers 
the two subjects of Chaucer's relations to 
the English language and to the religion of 
his time. In regard to the first matter we 
can only quote Professor Lounsbury's blunt 
declaration that Chaucer "had the good 
sense to see^ that the only language in which 
an Englishman had aiiy business to write 
Was the English. It was a good deal of a 
discovery to make in the fourteenth cen- 
tury." Chaucer's genuine writings furnish 
the critic no ground for counting him a fol- 
lower of Wycliffe. Chaucer was " a man of 
letters, and as a man of letters he must be 
judged. His business was the portrayal of 
men as they are, and not the effort to make 
them what they ought to be or what he 
thought they ought to be. So far as Chau- 
cer had any conscious aim at all, it was to 
mirror the life of his day, and not to reform 
its morals." Far from being a reforming 
and thoroughly beKeving mind, Chaucer ap- 
pears to his commentator to have been a 
critical, even skeptical, intelligence with re- 
spect to many of the beliefs widely held in 
his own day, by the learned as well as by the 
unlearned. 

A valuable contribution to the history of 
English literature is the longest of the seven 



monographs, which occupies the larger part 
of the third volume. In it Professor Louns- 
bury traces the fortunes of Chaucer in the 
generations between him and ourselves. In 
every one of these Chaucer has really been 
a popular poet, in the sense that he was 
widely read and deeply liked. In his own 
day his contemporaries delighted in him, 
and foreign nations could appreciate his wit 
and grace and melody. Even the Puritans 
thought highly of him, although this was 
largely on account of their rating him as a 
follower of Wycliffe; this they did largely 
on the authority of the " Plowman's Tale," 
now generally acknowledged to be spurious. 
The closing essay treats with discretion and 
admiration the character of Chaucer as a lit- 
erary artist. A great narrative poet, Chau- 
cer is, to Professor Lounsbury, " supremely 
the artist. He was the artist in the fabrica- 
tion of his verse as well as in the construc- 
tion of his plot and the telling of his story. 
In both these respects his work shows a 
regular advance wherever we can test it 
with any certainty by its date of composi- 
tion." Professor Lounsbury is one of the 
Chaucerians who trace a constant develop- 
ment of the poet's art and a continuous gain 
in technical mastery as well as in the de- 
velopment of his poetic power. But Chaucer 
cared more for the effectiveness of his pro- 
duction as a work of art than for its moral 
qualities. "He had no fondness for the 
coarse merely because it was coarse. . . . 
But to him all views of human nature were 
acceptable that the artistic scene would ap- 
prove. All play of human passions that 
it sanctioiied had a right to be presented. 
While, therefore, he would not go out of his 
way to seek the vulgar and low, he did not 
refuse to depict it when it came in his way." 
A few limitations to Chaucer's art Professor 
Lounsbury finds in such matters as his di- 
gressions and his frequent intrusion of irrel- 
evant learning; but he claims for him origi- 
nality, in every admirable sense of the term. 
He was a genius who became a great artist 
at the cost of time and labor, and in whom 
the critical spirit was as highly developed as 
the creative. 

These three volumes constitute a remark- 
ably rich contribution to the literature of 
Chaucer. Some idea of its broad scope may 
be gained by glancing over the index, nearly 
sixty pages in length, printed in most luxu- 
rious style for an index. The whole work, 
in fact, is of a high typographical order. 
We are a little surprised, to note one or two 
minor points, that Professor Lounsbury has 
not, though quoting Arthur Hugh Qough, 
said anything of the great resemblance in 
many respects which Clough bore to " Dan 
Chaucer," while Tennyson's reference to him 
is not to be found here. This ample treatise 
can hardly be expected to find its way to the 
shelf of as manj^ lQyere|<jf Chaucer as if it 
were in a more concfensed form, but every 
considerable library, public or private, should 
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set it by the side of Ciiaucer's complete 
works. Professor Lounsbury is to be con- 
gratulated on the production of a work so 
thorough on the lines which it follows, so 
ably presented, and so uniformly sagacious 
in its judgments, even where they are the 
most novel. He well closes by noting the 
joy with which all great English writers 
since Chaucer have dwelt upon his achieve- 
ments : 

Nor IS it alone for the naturalness and ease 
which results from this union of strength and 
simplidtv that the greatest of his successors have 
delighted to honor the poet. Full as willingly 
have they paid homage to the qualities of char- 
acter displayed in his works as to those of in- 
tellect. In perfect serenity of spirit as well as in 
perfect sanity of view ; in the lar^e- hearted tol- 
eration which could not speak bitterly even of 
the vicious; in the gracious worldlmess which 
never hardened into the callousness of insensi- 
bility ; in the manly tenderness which never de- 
generated into sentimentality; in the repose of 
conscious strength which never wearied itself in 
striving for effect — in all of these characteristics 
the royal line of English poets has never refused 
to acknowledge the supremacy of him whom it 
recognizes as its founder. 



THE REAL JAPAH .• 

IN treating the country which every year 
attracts an increasing number of visitors 
either in the flesh or in the spirit, Mr. Nor- 
man seeks to be a realist He puts the Jap- 
anese motto or proverb, Hana yori dango^ "A 
dumpling [is better than] a blossom," on his 
title-page, and in this spirit he writes, for 
reality and use rather than for amusement 
and charm. He turns aside from the pic- 
turesque, and considers facts, statistics, prob- 
lems, and their meaning. An Oriental nation 
has, for good or for evil, come into contact 
with Western civilization. Taste and appro- 
priation should be followed by assimilation. 
The process is still going on, and the sit- 
uation is as serious, and in some respects 
almost as grotesque, as when the lithe ana- 
conda attempts to swallow and digest the ox. 
Indeed, since the national emblem of Japan 
is the dragon or winged serpent, and the 
leading nation of Europe, when personified, 
is named John Bull, the comparison is not 
so far-fetched as it might at first appear. 

Mr. Norman begins with the bottom facts, 
which are the earthquakes. "The Japanese 
house is the ofEspring of the earthquake ; " 
it is built with the idea of swaying easily on 
the earth-billows, and of floating on solid but 
constantly agitated land without being cap- 
sized. Nevertheless in the recent shocks — 
1,700 in one month — many score of houses 
were turned sakasama — completely upside 
down. 

Like the genuine journalist that he is, the 
author next goes into the newspaper offices, 
and shows the fun and bother of using a 
typographic system having several thousand 
logograms, or word-characters, but no alpha- 
bet. Even the native Japanese script and 
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print are expressed in characters that are 
syllables and not sounds. The Japanese re- 
porter is as bold and impudent, or coura- 
geous and enterprising, as his confreres in 
America. Japan is now being sown broad- 
cast with printed sheets of information which 
annually number hundreds of millions. Very 
interesting is the chapter on courts and pris- 
ons, showing how radically the Japanese 
have reformed their old barbarous codes, 
criminal procedure, and prisons, taking the 
best models of Christendom instead of China, 
yet locally adapting new ideas to conform 
with their own wise customs and traditioss. 

Probably the most fascinating chapter in 
the book — and well flavored with personal 
experiences — is the author's "rush to a vol- 
cano." The eruption of the great mountain 
called Ban-dai san^ which destroyed much 
life and many villages and fruitful fields, was 
nothing more than a boiler explosion on a 
colossal scale. The side and part of the 
top of the mountain blew out, overwhelming 
man, beast, and field with mud, stones, steam, 
and hot water. With such subterranean ex- 
plosions and upheavings, with inundations 
and typhoons, it is not easy to see how 
Japan can rapidly become a rich country. 
One of the important permanent items of 
government expenditure is that of relief to 
sufEerers from what our old manifests called 
"Acts of God," amounting this year to the ex- 
traordinary sum of six million dollars. Such 
phenomena, liable to constant recurrence, 
have great influence in making the Japanese 
a curious mixture, as, indeed, every human 
being is. 

Japan is, however, gaining wealth and pop- 
ulation in her new national life, as budget 
and census show. She is also becoming an 
Eastern power, which such nation-conquer- 
ors as Russia and England must reckon 
with when they think of " annexing " or steal- 
ing coveted ports or islands in the Pacific. 
Mr. Norman gives graphic pictures of the 
army and navy of Japan, exposing also the 
rather unpleasant fact that the government 
is keeping 50,000 young men under arms, 
and spending somewhat over one fourth of 
the total national revenue on forts, torpedo- 
boats, steel war-ships, and army munitions. 
This passion for soldiering has greatly cur- 
tailed the educational system, which has 
been very imperfectly developed from the 
original generous plan. So long, too, as 
such a large standing army is kept up, 
Americans, at least, will pronounce parlia- 
mentary government more of a sham than a 
reality. 

A subject not intrinsically agreeable is 
treated with frankness and in the scientific 
spirit by the author, who studied carefully 
the Yoshiwara, or system of licensed prosti- 
tution. Very interesting, again, is the chap- 
ter on Japanese women. In "Japan for the 
Japanese " the interminable subject of treaty 
revision is well handled, and the future of 
Japan is ably discussed in the final chapter. 



While Mr. Norman has given us one of tbe 
most informing, and certainly one of the 
most truthful, books about the Oriental em^ 
pire of recent years, it is evident that he is 
in love with Old Japan, and regrets the loa» 
of so much of what was pleasant and ought 
to be permanent. The illustrations are nu- 
merous and fitly chosen, but the author has 
left upon his book the ephemeral air, which 
in his preface he deprecates, by omitting an 
index. 

BBAHMAHISM AVD HUrDUISM * 

A LIFE of studious industry, honorably 
and zealously devoted to the mastery 
of Indian religion and literature, by Sir Mo- 
nier Monier-WiUiams, has resulted in a rich 
harvest. Twenty books illustrative of the 
great subject are now accessible to the Eng- 
lish reader. These range from the exqui- 
site presentation, in English, of the Sanskrit 
drama of Sakoontala, or The Lost Ring, to 
ponderous English-Sanskrit and Sanskrit- 
English dictionaries. Whether writing lin- 
guistic or philosophical, controversial or re- 
ligious books, Sir Monier- Williams is always 
interesting. 

This volume is the fourth edition, enlarged 
and improved, of his well-known study of 
Brahmanism and Hinduism, in which he 
treats luminously and exhaustively of reli- 
gious thought and life in India. He bases 
his treatment upon his reading and analysis 
of the Veda and other sacred books of India, 
continued during a space of fifty years, and 
after three prolonged journeys in India. The 
volume contains over six hundred pages ; the 
print, paper, and binding are of the best Eng- 
lish sort. 

Vedism was the first form of the religion 
of the Indian branch of the great Aryan 
family. It was the worship of the deified 
forces or phenomena of nature. Sun, Wind, 
Rain, Fire, were sometimes individualized or 
thought of as separate divine powers, some- 
times gathered under one general conception 
and personified, though in a very vague way, 
as one God. 

Brahmanism grew out of Vedism. It 
teaches the identification of all the forces 
and phenomena of nature in one spiritual 
Being — the only real Entity. According as 
this Being is unmanifested and impersonal, 
manifested as Creator, Disintegrator, or as 
Preserver, is the name given as Brahmi 
(neuter), Brahma (masculine), Sivk, or Vishnu. 
Brahmanism is rather a philosophy than a 
religion. Its fundamental doctrine is spirit- 
ual pantheism. Brahma is a creator only in 
the sense of being the first evolution out of 
the one Spirit, the evolution out of which all 
other evolutions have proceeded. 

Hinduism grew out of Brahmanism. It is 
Brahmanism, so to speak, run to seed and 
spread out into a confused tangle of divine 
'g i t i zed ' 

* Brahmanism and Hinduism. By Sir Monier Monier- 
Williams. Macmilian&Co. $4-50. 
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personalities and incarnations. Hinduism is 
Brahmanism modified by the creeds and su- 
perstitions of Buddhists and non-Aryan races 
of all kinds. It has even been afiEected by 
Islam and Christianity. 

The author treats of these three principal 
and many subordinate forms of Indian reli- 
gion, even to demon, spirit, hero, saint, tree, 
beast, and serpent worship, with surprising 
freshness, power, and wealth of detail. He 
then shows the family life, and the ancient 
and modem workings of the great creeds. 
He treats readably of shrines, holy places, 
family customs, caste, occupations, modem 
orthodoxy, and reforms. The chapter on 
contemporaneous Hindu theism is of un- 
usual interest, as well as that upon the ex- 
amples of the moral precepts of Brahman- 
ism and Hinduism. The author has wit 
and the literary graces, as well as insight 
and learning. Among other rich foot-notes 
we find one in which he tells us how Eng- 
lish is sometimes written in India. A native 
curator, in labeling an image or idol of one 
of the lords of the lower regions in Hindu- 
ism, wrote on the tag in large letters, " King 
of the Netherlands.'' 



THE TBAOIO OOHESUKS * 

THE brief sketch of Ferdinand Lassalle 
which is prefixed to the new edition of 
The Tragic Comedians is interesting, and it 
makes the book easier to understand; but 
still we incline to quarrel with the intellec- 
tual laziness which demands a key to Brown- 
ing and an explanation of Mr. Meredith's 
masterpieces. We should prefer to read 
Professor Brandes' life of the great social- 
ist rather than Mr. Cement Shorter's sketch ; 
and, in a certain way, the close proximity of 
the facts weakens the effect of the fiction. 
However, if Mr. Meredith sanctioned the 
republication of this fantastic story with the 
preliminary account of Lassalle's romantic 
career, we should not carp at it; probably 
the popularity of the book will be greater, 
thus supplemented; it certainly deserves a 
wide reading. 

The facts in the life of Lassalle which are 
inserted in the life of Alvan, the hero of the 
novel, are these : Both men were brilliant, 
not only in public but also in private life, 
and both were leaders of women as well as 
of ihen. In real life, Lassalle became be- 
trothed to one Helen Donniges; in the 
novel, Alvan's lady-love was Clotilde. But 
the parents of both were opposed to mar- 
riage with a man who, from their conven- 
tional standpoint, was little better than a 
demagogue. So, at her parents' instigation, 
the woman broke her engagement with the 
man of her heart, to plight her troth to a 
former lover whose rank and fortune met 
her parents' approval. This step would 
never have been taken had the strong man 
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— the leader of men — taken his bride by 
force, in the face of the opposition of her 
friends. But, at the crucial moment, he 
failed to choose the right course. There- 
fore the novel is a tragedy rather than a 
comedy. Too late the hero saw his mis- 
take, and in the heat of passion engaged in 
a duel with his rival. Although noted for 
his unerring aim, he fell — the shot of his 
adversary having been well directed by acci- 
dent. Then the heroine gave her hand to 
the man who slew her lover. Can we won- 
der that the tale, with all its incredible in- 
consistencies, should have given the great 
EngUsh novelist a theme ? 

A Faust-like legend might spring from him : 
he had a devil. He was the leader of a host, 
the hope of a party, venerated by his followers, 
well hated by his enemies, respected by the in- 
tellectual chiefs of his time, in the pride of his 
manhood and his labors when he fell. And whv 
the man should have come to his end througn 
love, and the woman who loved him have laid 
her hand in the hand of his slayer, is the prob- 
lem we have to study, nothing inventing, in the 
spirit and flesh of both. 

Such is the problem of two lives, united in 
heart and intellect, but divided by the bar- 
riers of conventionality, Mr. Meredith has 
tried to state and solve in this strange, in- 
volved compound of fact and fancy which he 
has fitly christened ** The Tragic Comedians." 
The first meeting between the lovers, and the 
causes which brought them together are de- 
picted with great skill. Clotilde's conven- 
tional cowardice at the beginning, but her 
final perception that *' in the presence of the 
irresistible, the conventional is a crazy struc- 
ture, swept away with very little creaking of 
its timbers in the flood," is set forth in Mr. 
Meredith's curious phraseology. The reali- 
zation that her world is " dismally narrow," 
which came to her afresh " at every dive out 
of her gold-fish pool into the world of tides 
below," is described in a succession of chap- 
ters where the abundance of Mr. Meredith's 
vocabulary often conceals the pure gold of 
his thoughts. Alvan's character is grasped 
with intense power. His fierce pride and 
blind love finally overrode his reason : 

His end was a derision, because the animal in 
him ran him unchained and bounding to it. A 
stormy blood made wreck of a splendid intelli- 
gence. . . . He was neither fool nor madman, 
nor man to be adored ; his last temptation caught 
him in the season, before he had subdued his 
blood, and, amid the muldtudinously simple of 
the world, stamped him a "Tragic Comeaian ;" 
the character of the host of men is of the sunple 
order of the comic ; not many are of a stature 
and complexity calling for a juncture of the two 
muses to name them. 

It is the absurd complexity of these two 
characters which excited Mr. Meredith's in- 
terest in them. Both were capable of the 
highest heroism and of the most egregious 
folly. Their lives, viewed impartially, are a 
fit subject for a comic writer in their eccen- 
tric vagaries; yet taken in their possibili- 
ties, they make the darkest kind of tragedy. 
Given a tale where the facts are stranger 
than most fiction, and given Mr. Meredith's 
extraordinary faculty for being at one mo- 
ment dazzlingly brilliant, and at the next 



hopelessly obscure — and the result is a 
most bewildering literary creation. What 
the author himself would call " Stout Gladi- 
ator's work on paper," it is, assuredly, not a 
great novel. 

EASL OANNINO.* 

THE richest appanage of Great Britain, 
and the jewel of the British empire, In- 
dia is worthy of a library of sixteen books, of 
which the present volume is the ninth. These 
books are partly historical retrospects and 
partly biographies. When completed the 
series will be exceedingly attractive. Even 
since the first conception of this literary work, 
force of circumstances or innate British love 
of conquest has compelled the acquisition of 
Burmah, and possibly another volume will be 
added to the list. Who knows but that the 
English term "India" will finally include 
all the land from the Arabian Sea to China? 
Year by year, since the days of Lord Clive, 
eastward and westward the red line which 
marked the confines of British rule has em- 
braced a wider area and newly acquired 
subjects. It is easy to see where the Amer- 
ican talk about "manifest destiny" origi- 
nated, when Mexico was wanted. Despite 
the Peace Societies one does not need to 
look far for an incentive to the " navalism " 
shown in the recent desire to make war on 
Chile ; the British taught us. The author of 
this book seriously believes that destiny drove 
the Englishmen in India, " much against their 
will, to discard their counting-houses and 
ledgers for an imperial task." 

Sir H. S. Cunningham ably and comprd^ 
hensively sets forth here, in a clear and crisp 
style, the transfer of India from the East In- 
dia Company to the crown of the United 
Kingdom. In a brilliant chapter he reviews 
the situation of India as it was before Lord 
Canning's rule, and in another describes the 
India of his day. In a biographical chapter 
he pictures the early experiences 6f Charles 
John Canning, whose school life was in the 
epoch of fagging. In India Canning was not 
personally popular with the Europeans, but 
when the great mutiny broke out they found 
that he was the man for the hour. The mas- 
terly description of this episode forms the 
dramatic portion of the book ; but the subse- 
quent era of pacification and reconstruction 
is also set forth with graphic power. The 
year 1861, which was so rich in troubles in 
the Western Hemisphere, was a tranquil 
one in the East After having introduced 
the "portfolio system," and improved Indian 
finance. Earl Canning left for Europe, but 
as a dying man. Enjoying but a few months 
of life at home, he was laid in Westminster 
Abbey, where an impressive group of three 
Cannings now stands to remind Englishmen 
of the public services of a gifted and distin- 
guished family. 
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OUailAL POETBT. 

Story's Butt of Sappho. 

From far antiquity is heard, alone. 

One voice of woman in the art of song, 

Of passion and immortal sacrifice. 

In storied verse and marble prototype 

Sweet Sappho of the centuries still woos 

The love and largess of our sympathy. 

Yet ne*er again the lute of Lesbos' Isle 

May trance the heart of music-worshiper ; 

Love smote the chords to madness when no more 

Proud Phaon lingered by the trysHng sea. 

These lips, rare carven into classic grace, 

But symbolise in sad, immutable repose. 

The dream and passion of a woman's heart, 

Whose life, encrowned of geniosi still inspires 

Th' ideal motive of supremest art 

IsADORX Bakbr. 



♦»• A statistical supplement to the several re- 
views of the literature of the year 1891, which 
we have recently presented our readers, is fur- 
nished in the two tables that follow. For Eng- 
land the Publiskeri Circular gives these figures : 



Divisions. 



Theology, Sermons, Biblical, 
etc 

Educational, Philological and 
Classical. 

Juvenile Works and Tales .... 

Novels, Tales, and other Fic- 
tion 

Law, Jurisprudence, etc 

Political and Social Economy, 
Trade and Commerce 

Art, Sciences, and Illustrated 
Works 

Voyages, Ttavels, Geograph- 
ical Research 

History, Biography, etc 

Poetry and the Drama 

Year Books and Serials in 
Volumes. 

Medicine, Surgery, etc 

Belles Lettres, Essays, Mono- 
graphs, etc 

Miscellaneous, including Pam- 
phlets, not Sermons 



1890. 



1891. 






615 

443 

881 
40 

87 

54 

188 
294 
"4 

318 
«43 

»7« 

5" 



X53 

88 
95 

323 

39 



50 
191 
100 



x»32> 
4»4i4 



^1 



Sao 

587 
348 

896 
61 

105 

85 

aot 
328 
146 

3x0 

ISO 

131 
589 



4,4*9 






107 
99 

320 

48 

3« 

31 

68 
85 
55 

6 
55 

123 

«4a 



»,277 
4.429 



5.706 



A comparison of the various departments 
shows that in divinity and sacred literature the 
production has been about ten per cent less than 
m the previous year. In classical and school 
books, also, the ngures are a little less for 1891 
than for 1890; while in works for young people 
1891 shows a decrease as compared with its pred- 
ecessor. Thb may be partly accounted for by the 
fact that it is often very difficult to settle whether 
a work of imagination is a "juvenile book" or 
intended for grown-up people. The total that is 
found under the head of novels and new editions 
of novels — 1,216, or about four a day for every 
-working day — is so extraordinary that a few 
might well be spared to rank among volumes for 
younger readers. In law books we note a consid- 
erable increase of number. In political and social 
science, on the other hand, books are fewer, and 
in the fine arts and illustrated volumes fewer still. 
Books of travel are in greater number for 1891 
than they were for 1890 ; as also works on biog- 
raphy. The past year has been one of great activ- 



ity in publishing monographs on distinguished 
persons. In poetry we observe a slight increase. 
Year books and volumes of masazmes remain 
about the same as last year, while in medicine 
and surgrery there do not seem to have been 
so many l>ooks published^ Essay literature and 
" miscellaneous '' works (such as cannot easily be 
placed in any category), taking the two classes 
together, present results almost identical with 
those of last year. 

The second table, taken from the Publishers' 
Weekly^ classifies and enumerates the books 
published in this country last year, in compar- 
ison with the product of 1890: 



Fiction 

TheolMy and Reli|^oq 

Juvenile 

Education and Language 

Law 

Literary History and Miscellany .... 

Fine Art and lUustrated books 

Biography, Memoirs 

Poliiical and Social Science 

Poetry and the Drama 

Description, Travel 

History 

Medical Science, Hygiene 

Useful Arts 

Physical and Mathematical Science . 

Sports and Amusements 

Domestic and Rural 

Mental and Moral Philosophy 

Humor and Satire 



1890. 1891 
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,118 


^2 


Ig 


Si 


251 


;?i 


228 


211 


:§ 


«97 
19s 


i6a 


«39 


>53 


X24 


117 


X08 


»33 


106 


93 


97 


8a 


79 


>9 


7« 



39 
26 



4.665 



The totals include new editions and translations, 
as well as new books. 



THE OABIHET MIII8TEB.* 

IT cannot be said that Mr. Arthur W. Pine- 
ro's new farce-comedy is a success, either 
as literature or as an acting drama. But 
there is a useful lesson for authors and crit- 
ics in the manifest difference which exists in 
favor of the poorest work of a practiced play- 
wright,, like Mr. Pinero, and the most ambi- 
tious attempt of an amateur who has not 
entered by way of the stage-door. Very 
many things combine to decide the fate of a 
play beside its literary merits in plot and 
style. Unless an author has had practical 
experience of the requirements of the scene 
and of the points of contact through which 
an audience may be electrified, his work may 
do for the library; the speaking stage will 
have none of it. This familiar and prompt 
comprehension of the temper of the parquet 
and galleries, and this power of adapting a 
scene to the perspective of the stage are 
possessed by Mr. Pinero. 

The faults of this comedy-farce lie else- 
where. (The author modestly names it a 
farce, but the structure is rather too solid 
and extensive to be so limited.) Mr. Pinero 
has not imagined leading characters that can 
evoke the sympathy of an audience. Miss 
Ada Rehan is said to have refused the part 
of Lady Twombly as " too old." This is a 
rough statement, but not inaccurate or un- 
reasonable — although so charming a woman 
as Miss Rehan has the prerogative of sweet 



*The Cabinet Minister. 
Book Co. |x.2S. 



By Arthur W. Pinero. U. S. 



unreason whenever she wishes to avail her- 
self of it. Buxom, rash, unlucky, Kitty 
Twombly^ however, is too old and too pro- 
vincial to give her vagaries the capricious, 
slightly neurotic charm which would render 
them interesting. A British matron, stout 
and rubicund, who calls her husband " Pa," 
is not a person to whom one readily con- 
dones an error. The vulgar dishonesty of 
the politico-financial trick by which the ob- 
jectionable Mr. Joseph Lebaum is discomfited, 
and, what is worse, the Cabinet Minister, 
leaves a most unfortunate impression. 

It is, then, to Mr. Pinero's clever sketches 
of persons, and his skillful, crisp dialogue, 
well fitted to the stage, that the honors of 
the piece belong. The Honorable Mrs. Gay- 
lustre is, in the afternoon, a woman of so- 
ciety, and in the forenoon, a dressmaker — 
under the nom de piunu (here the phrase 
may pass as appropriate to the fashion of 
the day) of Madame Mauricette. Then there 
are the anaemic and painfully conscientious 
parents of the infant Lord Aberbrothock, 
and the comical, if a little caricatured, great 
boy of the Scottish Macphail, and his terribly 
lyric mamma. Best of all is the conversion 
of the affected amateur cynic, Valentine 
White, whose pose as an Orson is promptly 
corrected by the sweet good sense and affec- 
tion of his former playmate, the Cabinet 
Minister*s daughter, Imogen. But these in- 
dividual sketches are rather disconnected; 
the texture of the play is not firm ; and the 
protagonists cannot take hold of popular sym- 
pathy. Their character is too commonplace, 
their dilemma too mean, for one to care for 
the outcome of their affairs. Mr. Pinero 
must hasten to write something better. 



HEW YOEK HOTES. 

NEXT to knowing a great or conspicuous 
personage is the satisfaction of having an 
acquaintance who knows one. Though it is only 
a reflected emotion, if the medium is a good one 
it is often a source both of pleasure and profit. 
I appreciated this fact the other night conversing 
with a literary man of this city who has just re- 
turned from a visit in England, during which he 
frequently met that conspicuous author of the 
day, Rudyard Kipling. He told me many things, 
the most interesting of which, unfortunately, may 
not be published. However, much that did not 
come under interdict gave a distinctly different 
impression of the man from that made by the 
newspapers. ** In the first place," said my au- 
thority, " Kipling's personality is disappointing. 
He is small, undersized, and common looking; 
his ' outward show ' gives no indication of the 
genius within. It is only after you have con- 
versed with him that you discover evidences of 
that sensitiveness to impressions which is such 
a notable characteristic of his work. He has the 
most extraordinary faculty for gathering from his 
surroundings material for ' copy ' of any writer I 
ever have known. He has, besides, such an en- 
thusiastic devotion to his art that he may be said 
to have literally consecrated himself to it He 
is by no means satisfied with the kind of work 
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which won for him his success. He wants to 
write novels which shall be achievements of the 
first order. Everything that he does is written, 
not with the slipshod haste for which he has 
been accused, but on a carefully conceived artis- 
tic plan. He believes, for instance, that a short 
story is to be read at one sitting, and conse- 
quently he tries to make it an artistic unity. 
Now a novel, of course, cannot be read by the 
average reader at one sitting; it ought, there- 
fore, in his opinion, to be divided into several 
parts, making a series of unities. The Light that 
Failed^ for example, was planned by him to con- 
sist of three parts, each to be read at a sitting. 
It is a pity that these were not indicated when 
the story was published." 

• • • 

" There are two impressions with regard to 
Kipling that prevail among many people in this 
country, both of which are wholly erroneous. 
One is that he is conceited, the other that he 
hates America. From my acquaintance with him, 
during which we have had many conversations 
together, I feel sure that he is not puffed up by 
his success, though it would be folly to say that 
he doesn't realize it. The late Wolcott Balestier, 
who was in intimate association with him, once 
told me that Kipling was the most modest man 
he ever had known. Certainly his manner of 
bearing himself since his first triumphs shows 
that he abhors notoriety. With regard to his 
'hatred of America,* I asked him on one occa- 
sion why he cherished feelings of animosity for 
my country. His reply was, * Why do you think 
that I do ? * Then he told me that, on the con- 
trary, he liked America ; that it was a relief to 
come here and live in an atmosphere of general 
freedom, after experiencing the disgust with, 
which the servility of the lower classes of Eng- 
land inspired him. This is one of the reasons 
why he likes India and the soldier so much — 
both mean freedom and manliness to him. His 
fondness for the soldier, by the way, is very 
noticeable. One day we were discussing the 
evil which might be done by a man who should 
be called upon to spend a million of dollars. 
' Let him equip a regiment of soldiers with it,' 
said Kipling, * and it will be well spent.' " 

• • • 

" There is one good reason why Kipling should 
not hate America. He received his literary train- 
ing from the American magazines. This state- 
ment may seem incredible, but it is a fact. He 
has formed his style by reading the contributions 
of Bret Harte, Cable, and others of our writers 
for the magazines of this country; he has been, 
besides, an indefatigable reader of Emerson. 
He once happened upon an essay of Emerson's 
which pleased him so deeply that he proceeded 
forthwith to devour everything that Emerson had 
written. Haven't you ever noticed how fond he 
is of quoting Emerson ? One day I taxed him 
with the fact that he owed his literary skill to 
our magazine writers, and he acknowledged it 
at once. He does not hesitate to talk about the 
sources of his work. Do you remember the 
youth with an extraordinary facility for invent- 
ing plots who figures in The Finest Story in the 
IVifrldt Well, he actually exists. He not only 
furnished Kipling with the scheme for that story, 
but also for The Man Who Was. For each of 
these he received five pounds. This is, of course, 
plagiarism in no sense of the word. In each 
case the youth gave a mere suggestion to Kip- 



Ihig, whose genius developed and welded it into 
s capital story. This b a very common and 
a perfectly legitimate practice among writers, 
though the reading public, who think that writers 
close their eyes and wait to be inspu-ed before 
writing, cannot understand it. For the past few 
months Kipling has been doing very little work. 
It is probable that most of his stories which are 
now appearing were written during his period of 
incessant productivity which followed his first 
triumph. When his health broke down from 
the strain to which he had subjected himself, 
his physician ordered him to do no work for a 
year. He is now permitted, however, to take 
notes for two hours a day." By the time these 
words are printed Mr. Kipling with his bride will 
be either in or very near New York. 

• • • 

The subject of collaboration is receiving con- 
siderable attention from writers just at present. 
It promises to become a popular form of literary 
work. To mention it is to call to mind the name 
of that prince of collaborators, Mr. Brander Mat- 
thews, who has written stories with many writers 
and thrown the philosophy of his experiences of 
the fine art of collaboration into a delightful es- 
say. Mr. Matthews of late has done so much 
and so good work unaided that it will be inter- 
esting to compare the novelette, Check and Coun- 
ter- Cheeky which he wrote several years ago in 
conjunction with his friend and frequent partner, 
Mr. George Jessop — soon to be published in a 
revised form and under a new title by the Har- 
pers — with his clever and wholly original story. 
In the Vestibule Limited, which the same firm is 
to issue in its '* Black and White " series. Mr. 
Matthews is at present one of the busiest of 
authors. He has three courses of lectures at 
Columbia College, conducts the literary depart- 
ment of the Cosmopolitan Maganine, and is con- 
standy contributing articles to periodicals, be- 
sides revising two books for the press. One of 
his courses at Columbia is unique. It is a 
course in versification, an attempt to teach not 
only the laws of verse, but also the art of rhym- 
ing. **I do not believe that any one can be 
taught to write poetry," says Mr. Matthews, " but 
I do believe that any one can be taught to make 
rhymes." His success thus far with this course 
has been remarkable. He began it by teaching 
the rudiments of versification. Then he required 
his students to make " rhythm without rhyme," 
then couplets after certain models, and recently 
to write quatrains on given subjects with gpven 
rhymes. He is immensely proud of these qua- 
trains, some of which he maintains are good 
enough to be published. His experiment is cer- 
tainly most interesting. He thinks of writing an 
article on the results of it. His pedagogic ex- 
perience has already inspired him to write an 
article for an early number of an educational 
magazine on the subject " Can Literature be 
Taught?" which he answers cogently in the 

affirmative. 

• « « 

I had the pleasure not long ago of peeping 
into Mr. Matthews' deii and learning something 
about his methods of work. He is one of the 
most methodical and careful of writers. His 
productions go through a slow process of devel- 
opment before they are presented to the public. 
He hates to write anything in a hurry. " A piece 
of work matures in my mind a long time," he 
said, *' before I think of putting it into shape. 



I am constantly gathering material and making 
notes for it. When all the necessary ingredients 
are collected, I combine them into a story, or a 
play, or an article. I like to talk my schemes 
over with my friends ; in this way I receive many 
helpful suggestions." Mr. Matthews opened 
for my benefit one of the drawers in his writ- 
ing desk, and revealed to me a series of large^ 
bulky envelopes arranged in a row with ideal 
precision. "These are all articles in embryo- 
They contain notes and other material which are 
now undergoing the process of hatching." Mr. 
Matthews is one of the few literary men who not 
only take a scholar's interest in the drama, but 
also help its development in this country by 
writing for the stage. I will quote from his re- 
marks just one on this subject which struck me 
as being unfortunately true. ** People nowadays 
who are interested in the drama don't go to the 
theater." He might have added, "People who 
go to the theater are not interested in the drama." 
May we not trace in these complementary facts 
one cause of the degeneracy of the modem stage ? 



A PLEA FOB PUfiLIO DOOUHENTS. 

PUBLIC documents are not, perhaps, litera- 
ture ; but they are worth collecting, provided 
the collecting library proceeds on some systematic 
plan or prmciple. Public libraries cannot engage 
in any better work than the faithful and inexpen- 
sive, but extremely laborious, collection of all 
that belongs to their town or city, much that be- 
longs to their county and State, and the essentials 
of their country. It is too late, even for the 
Library of Congress, to collect everything pub- 
lished by our national government, a very large 
part of it being irretrievably lost. Massachusetts 
and Boston, in this respect the happiest of cities 
and States, will never possess a complete library 
of their own publications. But it is not too late 
to gather what is left, and to keep it for the public 
good. The demand is daily increasing, especially 
from the West. Hence those that care to collect 
at all had best begin forthwith. 

To stow away these riches, many of which may 
be had for the asking, is not easy. To catalogue 
them is much simpler. The best catalogue of 
public documents or government publications, 
perhaps, is the dictionary arrangement, beside a 
purely historical list of all closely allied topics. 
To arrange them for the benefit of the reader, and 
most conveniently for the library and its staff, is 
a problem as yet unsolved. First separate your 
locality from your State and the national govern- 
ment; then collect series of whatever b fit for 
that purpose ; and keep the remainder in a set 
of miscellanies which should be kept down as 
much as possible, lest you be swamped. In na- 
tional government publications it is wholly idle 
and vain to make legislative and department sets, 
as they cover the same field. A full set of 
Treasury or Interior documents would be hetero- 
geneous, and should not be attempted. First 
have a set of all the laws ; then a set of the de- 
bates in Congress; then all messages from the 
President ; then all annual reports from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the other Cabinet offi- 
cers ; then such special sets as may seem right, 
be it education, foreign relations, commerce, con- 
sular reports, post office, Indians, agriculture, or /> 
the rest. Maps and charts deserve special atten-^^ 
tion. Even such particular topics as the tariff 
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the currency, labor, or the civil service, will make 
a small library each. 

Boston as a municipality has issued about ten 
thousand publications. Of those issued before 
1822, the larger part is lost ; from 1823 to 1834 
very little has been preserved ; since then a better 
spirit has ruled. But a library wishing to collect a 
full set of Boston Municipal Registers, of Mayors' 
inaugural addresses, or of ordinances, would 
probably fail. Yet every public library should 
gather what properly lies in its province. Make 
sets of things that go together, like taxes and 
expenses, schools, town meetings, water- works, 
public buildings, and what else there may be. 
Arrange each set in strictly chronological order, 
and soon there will be those that bless you. 

C. W. Ernst. 



PIOTIOH. 



Tess of the D'UrberviUes. 
Mr. Thomas Hardy has fallen into a vein of 
fiction of late which we are disposed to lament 
We had occasion to note, not long since, the ex- 
ceeding unpleasantness of some of the tales in A 
Group of Noble Dames, Tess of the I^ Urbervilles 
is even more objectionable, because more drawn 
out and insisted upon. She is represented, in- 
deed, as a pious milkmaiden, so to speak, with 
a praiseworthy habit of going regularly to church. 
But of what use is church-going, if cardinal rules 
of morality, say the Ten Commandments, make 
no impression ? Tess begins her life with an un- 
lawful connection with a man whom she does not 
love, but who dominates her will by a sort of cold- 
blooded masterfulness. Later, she deceives the 
husband whom she does love, and then goes 
back, in a moment of exasperation and suffering, 
to her first lover. Lastly, she murders him, and 
is very justly hanged for it, leaving us not very 
sorry for her. Her career ignores the plain, un- 
written instincts of morality, which lie farther 
back than the Ten Commandments, and which 
have kept innumerable women, no less fair and 
no less ignorant than Tess, in honor, loyalty, and 
purity, under circumstances quite as difficult as 
hers. — Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

The Mayor of Kanemeta. 
This novel, by Mrs. Jeanie Oliver Smith, be- 
longs to the group of works of fiction built 
upon a thesis of social ethics and experiment. 
Such stories usually lack in art as much as they 
abound in convictions; their theories always 
work to a charm; and their personages are 
more consistent and unremittingly earnest than 
most of us would find it comfortable to be. 
Mrs. Smith's romance nuy be classed among 
the less aggressive and more agreeable of its 
guild. The Mayor of Kanemeta is represented 
as a man of unusual moral and mental qualities, 
adored and reelected by his fellow citizens, and 
the unconscious recipient of the suffrage of the 
heart of the heroine, Miriam Rice; she has a 
lover, Zurisky, of the low-browed anarchist type. 
The mayor has a cherished scheme which he puts 
into execution (and Mrs. Smith states that some 
of its details have actually been carried out) ; it 
is a settlement comprising persons of all occupa- 
tions and degrees of refinement, living in abso- 
lute social equality and friendliness. The theory 
belongs to constructive socialism, and the author 
has been careful to make Zurisky detestable 



whenever he shows himself. She expresses 
views upon all sorts of topics — Mr. Howells* 
stories, Wordsworth's verse, copyright, profit 
sharing, domestic harmony, and true democracy 

— with an evident desire for moderation and 
reason, and with feminhie earnestness that does 
not attain the scolding pitch. The book, though 
readable, b not remarkable ; it shows a lack of 
knowledge of the world which is not an unwo- 
manly trait, and a disregard of the personal 
equation of the individuals of society — a factor 
often left out of the calculations of writers of 
both sexes upon political and social economy. 

— American News Company. 50c. 

A Widower Indeed. 

Matters have come to a sore pass in England 
if an afflicted widower, sincerely mourning hb 
dead wife, is subjected to such persecution as 
was the lot of Mr. Edward Lygore, the bursar of 
a college at Oxford. Almost from the day of the 
funeral his neighbors assail him. Some of them 
determine to marry him; others insist upon it 
that he is '* paying attentions" here and there, 
notably to the American young lady. This Amer- 
ican young lady is a strange emanation of the 
English imagination. Pretty, frank, kindly, quite 
unmatronized, she uses forms of speech that ex- 
ceed description. *' Slumping in and out of pud- 
dles in a kinsfolky way " is one of her expressions ; 
" It makes you feel as if you might whip your 
weight in wild cats without trying " is another; 
" I'm always sort of sound in spots " is a third. 
No wonder it took two authors to invent her, and 
Rhoda Broughton and Elizabeth Bisland (who 
should know more about America) have made a 
pretty piece of work out of their collaboration. 
In the end the unfortunate Lygore, trepanned 
into marriage against his will by a low plot, 
dies raving mad three days afterward, and joins 
his Anne in the tomb — probably the best fate 
that could happen to him in the social environ- 
ment here depicted. — D. Appleton & Co. 50c. 

L'Ombra. 

This story, translated from the French of 
Gennevraye by B. F. Sherman, is that rare thing, 
a French novel in which there is absolutely not 
one objectionable word or thought. The heroine 
is a beautiful young girl of high family, reared in 
solitude and absolute ignorance of the world, in 
an old castle near Naples, by two adoring old 
men — one her grandfather, the other her cousin. 
The latter actually goes through the form of a 
marriage with her, in order to make sure that 
she should not be taken away from them during 
their lifetime. Music is their passion, and she 
has a wonderful voice, carefully trained by an 
eminent master. After the death of her guard- 
ians. Lady Steve, for such is her title, is per- 
suaded by her old master, a fanatic for music, 
who knows almost as little of the world as she, 
to appear in opera disguised by a black wig and 
a brown cosmetic, under the name of *' L'Ombra." 
Her half-dozen appearances turn the head of all 
Italy ; and among the rest her distant kinsman, 
the Duke of Whitfield, whom she has never 
seen, falls desperately in love with her. The 
further interest of the story lies in her struggle 
to make her lover transfer his devotion from the 
imaginary ** L'Ombra " to her real self. In the 
end she succeeds, and all is happily terminated 
in marriage and a full explanation. — John W. 
Lovell Co. I1.25. 



A Daughter of Heth is the first volume of a new 
and convenient edition of Mr. William Black's 
novels. His " Prefatory Note" tells us that he 
has long wished to see an edition of his stories 
with at least the mechanical merit of uniformity. 
He has found it impracticable to re-shape or re- 
write the earlier volumes, and has, indeed, doubted 
if this process would be advisable, on the whole. 
*' In many minor ways these pages have been 
thoroughly revised ; verbal and other inaccuracies 
have been corrected ; crooked places have been 
made straight; conversations condensed; while 
a considerable number of those little playful- 
nesses which the printer somehow mysteriously 
manages, when one is not watching, to introduce 
into the text, have been removed." The volume 
is a handy duodecimo, printed in London, with 
large type and narrow margins. It will be wel- 
comed by all who have read, in less pleasing 
form, this entertaining and pathetic story, which, 
in its way, Mr. Black has never yet surpassed. 

— Harper & Brothers. 90c. 

Another first volume of a new edition of the 
works of a popular novelist is Mr, Isaacs^ Mr. 
Marion Crawford's "tale of modern India," 
which made his reputation ten years back. This 
new edition will be uniform in style with Mac- 
millan's series of dollar novels in whidi Mrs. 
Ward's new story has lately appeared. It will 
come out at the rate of one volume a month. 
The critics who said ten years ago, like the 
writer in the Academy^ that Mr. Isaacs was ** a 
story of remarkable freshness and promise, dis- 
playing exceptional gifts of imagination," have 
certainly been justified by Mr. Crawford's subse- 
quent career. — Macmillan & Co. $1.00. 

Mrs. Henry Jenner, under the pseudonym of 
Katharine Lee, has written an inconceivably tire- 
some and morbid story. Love or Money, Much 
against her will she has made it quite harmless, 
as it is far too unnatural to be immoral. After 
serious and mature consideration we have been 
quite unable to discover the wherefore of the 
title ; there is certainly some money and much 
want of it in the book, but nothing is discernible 
which one would dignify with the name of love. 
The characters which Mrs. Jenner draws are all 
either super- angelic or super- diabolic, and the 
commonplace mean, so familiar to most readers 
in themselves or their acquaintances, has ap- 
parently never dawned on her consciousness. 

— D. Appleton & Co. 50c. 

Two things temper the critical spirit in which 
one should judge Mr. Clinton Ross' Improbable 
Tales — the charming fashion in which they are 
published by the Knickerbocker Press, and a 
certain fastidious choice of words which, did 
it not often degenerate into affectation, would 
almost amount to that delicate and evasive thing 
so rare in modem fiction — style. Shorn of 
these two attractions, Mr. Ross' tales are more 
unimportant than improbable. The first of the 
three, "The Pretender," is by far the best, and 
is a pleasant and sentimental little story. Great 
self-consciousness injures the other tales. — G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. $1.25. 

If there is anything more futile and inane than 
the feeblest kind of " society " small talk, slang, 
and flirtation, it is the shadowy mimicry of these 
things in a frothy " society " novel. The very 
names in Lumley the Painter are enough to be- 
tray the nature of this concoction by John Strange 
Winter — "Mrs. Jock Airlie, poor Jock himself, 
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Vere Nugent, George Lumley, Mrs. Given Hope, 
and young Mr. Dumary/' whom the determined 
young widow eventually weds. We are asked to 
believe that Lumley the painter is a genius, and 
a great success in the London world ; but if his 
painting is no better than his love making and 
his vaunted friendship, this is a cruel libel on 
art It is hard to conceive of any possible 
end tp be served by fiction of this flimsy order. 

— John W. Lowell Co. 25c 

The TVagedy of Ida Noble is not a sea story 
per se^ despite a lavish use of nautical language 
and the name of W. Clark Russell on the title- 
page. It is a lurid narrative of abduction, mur- 
der, insanity, and various stranger horrors. The 
unfortunate heroine is violently dragged from 
her huher*s house and carried on board ship by 
two Spanish adventurers, under the pretense that 
she is in reality the coerced wife of the worse 
scoundrel of the two ; their real motive is solely 
the hope of dividing her fortune between them. 
It goes without sa3ring that she is rescued at great 
personal risk by the navigator of the vessel, who 
tells the story, but not until irreparable injury has 
been done. Despite some clever writing, there 
is nothing here to repay the reader for the time 
spent in perusal. — D. Appleton & Co. 50c. 

Decidedly new scenes and devices are em- 
ployed in A Golden Dream , a supposed- to-be- 
literary effort by George Manville Fenn. The 
book begins with two murders and ends with 
several more. The heroine leaves the safety of 
a French convent, and returns to her unknown 
mother in Hayti. There, after a series of 
strange perils, she is drugged, and is believed 
to be dead. She is discovered to be alive just 
at the critical moment when she is on the point 
of being offered as a propitiatory sacrifice to the 
Serpent, according to the voodoo rites. She is 
rescued, of course, and marries the man she 
loves. The description of the superstitious cere- 
monies is an instructive element in the book, but 
otherwise it is extremely disagreeable, save as in- 
genuity in constructing a plot wins admiration. 

— U.S. Book Co. 50C 

The Year 0/ Miracle is a weird story of occult 
knowledge, by Fergus Hume. A physician, wait- 
ing for patients, is called on by a strange old 
man who has a cut in his head. He proves to be 
Malister the Socialist, a fanatic, half crazed by a 
wrong done him long before by the distinguished 
Luke Kemshaw. The latter has in his house, 
brought up as his own child, the daughter of 
Malister. No one knows but himself which of 
the two girls he calls his own is Malister's. The 
physician is in love with one of them, and both 
are in love with him. Malister is able to bring 
a deadly plague over the dty, but has enough of 
the liquid of life to save a certain number, one of 
whom must be his own child* Dire results fol- 
low and woeful mistakes, and everything comes 
near toppling to ruin. It is an ingenious but 
unprofitable story. — U. S. Book Co. 25c. 

Under the title of A Missing Million the in- 
defatigable Oliver Optic has produced another 
book of improbable incidents. His hero, a boy 
of sixteen, discovers the past crimes of his step- 
father, and baffles his attempts at further wick- 
edness; he rescues his mother, and finds his 
grandfather's missing property. The story is a 
succession of climaxes ; but vice is never made 
attractive by Mr. Adams, and his heroes are 
alwajTS manly and noble. In his preface the 



author states " his belief of forty years that ex- 
citing incidents are not as injurious to the minds 
of young people as the example of evil- disposed 
characters who win sympathy;" to our mind he 
b right. — Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 

One seldom meets with a more skillfully con- 
structed plot than in Light o* Love^ a novel by 
Clara Dargan Maclean. The mystery hinted at 
in the second chapter is not revealed till the 
end of the book. Meanwhile the reader becomes 
acquainted with a French villain of the usual 
sinister stamp, and with a woman whose beauty 
is as dangerous as her malice. To offset this 
couple there is a noble heroine and the pathetic 
story of a mother's love. The illustrations add 
Kttle to the value of the book. — Worthington 
Co. $1.50. 

Better Dead^ a clever satire by Mr. J. M. Barrie, 
abounds in local hits at English life. A young 
Scotchman, with more testimonials than personal 
attractions, goes to London in search of a secre- 
taryship, which he fails to procure. In despair, 
he joins the '* Society for Doing without Some 
People," and by virtue of his membership he in- 
vites Mr. Labouch^re to die. Mrs. Fawcett pro- 
tests against the society, inasmuch as it has ex- 
cluded women from its benefits. The Scotch- 
man's long neck leads others to wish him out of 
the way, so he escapes and returns to domestic 
obscurity and happiness. The story, in execution 
and interest, is a slight matter compared with A 
Window in Thrums^ and is probably an early 
production. — Rand, McNally & Co. 25c 

The harmlessness of the two tales by Julia 
Magruder, entitled At Anchor and Honored in 
the Breach f renders them safe reading for the 
young girl. Her heroes are noble and tender, 
and her heroines are young, impressionable, and 
willing to live on a ranch or in a small town, 
though they had previously adorned New York 
society. The course of true love is thus made 
easy. — J. B. Lippincott Co. 50c. 

The Chautauquansy by John Habberton, is 
neither more nor less than a clever advertise- 
ment of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle. The character of a whole town is trans- 
formed by means of a club. Snobbishness and 
intemperance cease, and conversation becomes 
elevated. The sketch of Mrs. Purvis, the washer- 
woman who becomes young again through study, 
is capital. — Robert Bonner's Sons. 50c. 

W.. Clark Russell's elaborately absurd plot, in 
A Strange Experiment^ fails to be as comical as 
he intended it to be. A young man embarks on 
the '* Light of Asia," because the girl whom he 
loves is on board with her stern parent. The 
subterfuges by which the lovers correspond, and 
their final elopement in an open boat on the 
broad ocean at night, are related at length. For 
a sea- story from such a famous writer of nautical 
tales, this is more strange than entertaining or 
instructive. — Macmillan & Co. $1.00. 

Rodger Latimer* s Mistake belongs among the 
didactic stories which are not novelties. Katha- 
rine Donelson contrasts society and its foibles 
with the blessings of home life and true affection. 
Latimer breaks his first engagement to marry a 
fashionable beauty. At her death he returns to 
his earlier love, and is gratefully accepted. If 
such a novel shows the folly of social ambition, 
it also proves the inscrutable extent of a woman's 
forgiveness. Less moralizing would have in- 



creased the dramatic power of the book.— Laird 
& Lee. Ii.oo. 

Bums' ** John Anderson, My Jo John,^ was a 
far nobler man than the hero of My Jo John by 
Helen Mathers. A qvarrel, a suit for divorce^ 
and a reconciliation form the outlme of a short 
story, pleasantly written, which also teaches the 
need of mutual forgiveness. — John W. Lovell 
Co. 25c 

MnrOB NOTIOES. 



England and the English in the 
Eighteenth Century. 
This is aa interesting and valuable work, which 
will form a good supplement to the general his- 
tories of the period. In a series of short chap- 
ters Mr. W. C. Sydney gives the results of a care- 
ful study of the manners and customs, the daily 
life and occupations, and the general social con- 
dition of the English people in the eighteenth 
century. As he remarks in his preface, this is 
" an age which, in spite of its close proximity to 
that in which we live, and in spite of the many 
books which have been written to illustrate its 
history, b still, perhaps, more imperfectly known 
and understood than any of those to which it 
immediately succeeded." The reader must be 
more than ordinarily well informed in the social 
history of the period who can rise from a perusal 
of the book without frankly acknowledging the 
truth of this statement. It was a more unpleas- 
ant time to live in, that eighteenth century, than 
those who are merely familiar with its political 
and literary annals would imagine. The London 
of our great-grandfathers, with its dirty, unpaved, 
and unlighted narrow streets ; its decayed houses ; 
its foot-pads and highwaymen who, in the absence 
of any proper police, held uncontrolled dominion 
of the city during the hours of darkness ; its low 
and coarse amusements — cock-fighting, bear- 
baiting, and the like ; its quacks and its supersti- 
tions, seems, as here depicted, more like what we 
might have imagined the place to be four or five 
centuries ago. Provincial and rural life was even 
worse. Verily, the world moves ; and its prog- 
ress in the last century almost passes belief. 
— Macmillan & Co. 2 vols. $5.00. 

The Marquis of Salisbury. 
Both portrait and text in Mr. H. D. Traill's 
volume show a superb specimen of British man- 
hood in the Premier of the British Empire. The 
most mixed in blood of probably any of the great 
nations of Europe, the Englbh produce the finest 
specimens of our race today, and among these is 
Lord Salisbury. The able biography here given 
describes him as a conservative in name, but it 
also reveals what mere relativity names in politics 
often have. In all measures that call for energy, 
decision, force of character, wisdom, and the 
exercise of the collective gifts of a statesman of 
the first order, Lord Salisbury is radical, in the 
literal if not in the current sense of the word. 
Mr. Traill has done his work well for the series- 
** The Queen's Prime Ministers." Compact and 
clear, the book gives the main facts of a busy 
life. With everything to invite ease, the Marquis- 
of Salisbury has alwajrs been a tireless worker, 
as were his ancestors, the Cecils, ten generations- 
back in the Elizabethan age. Under two great 
queens, reigning long, the Premier and his ance^ 
tor have served England faithfully. Born Febru- 
ary 13, 1830, a son of the second Marquis, the 
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Premier is now in the prime of life. It was in 
April, 1857, that he made his first appearance in 
Parliament as a proposer of legislation. His life 
in his various positions in the service of the 
people and the Crown is brilliantly sketched; 
but probably the chapters most interesting to 
Americans will be those in which the Eastern 
question is treated. During the Russo-Turkish 
War, Lord Salisbury was sent to Constantinople, 
before the British u-on-clads were dispatched to 
the Bosporus. Soon after this he was made for- 
eign secretary. Then followed the Egyptian im- 
broglio, the defeat of the Gladstone government, 
and the entrance of Lord Salisbury upon the 
Premiership. Mr. Traill describes not only the 
political life, but also the personal characteristics 
of his subject, using the salt of criticism freely. 
He has written a capital political biography of a 
typical Englishman of the first order. Although 
less dramatic than Gladstone, and naturally iden- 
tified with interests that are less visible, certainly 
less striking to us on this side of the Atlantic, 
Lord Salisbury is a personage worthy of dose 
study by all who would understand political life 
in England. — Harper & Brothers. $1.00. 

Francis Bacon and his Secret Society. 

Here is another book, and a somewhat bulky 
one, the purpose of which is partly to prove that 
Bacon wrote the works ascribed to Shakespeare, 
and partly to show that he was the founder of 
the mysterious society of the Rosicrucians — a 
theory which had already been maintained in 
another bulky volume by Mr. W. F. C. Wigston. 
Mrs. Henry Pott will be remembered as the editor 
of Bacon's Promus, a note- book kept by him, in 
many entries of which the lady finds matter that 
he subsequently used in writing the Shakespear- 
ean plays. An outline of Bacon's life is given, in 
which much stress b laid upon his fondness for 
ciphers and the like ; and incidentally Mr. Don- 
nelly is credited with having discovered one of 
these ciphers in the Folio of 1623, and with elab- 
orating, by means of it, an authentic narrative 
concerning the history of Shakespeare and his 
relations with Bacon. The rules, aims, and 
methods of the Rosicrucians are set forth, accu- 
rately enough in the main — so far as we can 
make out their history — but twisted somewhat 
to fit the hypothesis of Bacon's connection with 
the brotherhood. Another mare's-nest is dis- 
covered in the paper-marks of Bacon's time, 
which are supposed to have special significance 
as secret signs or symbols of the Rosicrucians. 
Many pages are filled with delineations of these 
paper-marks, and there is a deal of nonsense about 
them, with passages from Bacon and Shakespeare 
which, so Mrs. Pott believes, refer to them. The 
book, like most of its class, will find a place in 
some future supplement to 7>§/ Curiosities of 
Literature, Collectors of the Baconian fooleries 
will want it of course. — Chicago : F. J. Schulte 
&Co. 

The Development of Navies. 

Though a growth and a series of events, rather 
than a single episode, the wonderful transforma- 
tion of the naval art deserves to be reckoned 
among the "Events of Our Times." Popular 
history, as a rule, deals only with striking and 
dramatic occasions; true philosophy shows the 
causes that produce events. Fifth in a well- 
planned library is this work of Captain S. Eardley- 
Wilmot of the British navy. Since the revolu- 

onary changes have been entirely within the 



Victorian era, the loyal captain dedicates the 
work to her Majesty. The opening chapters 
picture the navy in 1840, and the creation of a 
steam fleet for the Crimean War, in which, how- 
ever, armament was practically unaltered. Prog- 
ress went on in the face of difficulties and preju- 
dices. The tough orthodoxy in "naval circles" 
was akin to that which afilicts the clerical mind. 
Not only was iron thought to be utterly unworthy 
of taking the place of what " the sun shone on 
and the burds once sang in," but even when side- 
wheel propulsion once got in vogue the propeller 
was hooted at. The owls were finally worsted, 
and the screw propeller adopted. Even the use 
of bombshells was fiercely condemned by old 
veterans of Nelson's time, who thought they were 
" barbarous." Then came the question of armor, 
and the struggle between guns and mail. Even 
the slight protection of chain cables hung under 
a wooden casing of one-inch deal boards on the 
sides of the " Kearsarge " gave the Federal vessel 
a great advantage over the "Alabama," and 
strongly influenced British public opinion in favor 
of heavily armored ships. The author reviews 
the famous naval duel off Cherbourg, and justifies 
the American vessel, while condemning Semmes 
in various points. With a clear and interesting 
literary style and abundant illustration. Captain 
Wilmot discusses turret ships, rams, barbette 
and broadside, cruisers, ordance, torpedoes, and 
steam propulsion. He also tells the story of 
development as he goes on, showing "finger-end 
acquaintance " with all the leading facts of many 
wars and peaceful trials, both at the butts and 
the maneuvers. A chapter on the navies of 
Europe, and one on those of the United States 
and of South America, in which several hearty 
compliments are paid us, complete a book which, 
from frontispiece to index, is highly meritorious. 
— Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.75. 

The Dawn of Art in the Ancient World. 

William Martin Conway, " Sometime Profes- 
sor of Art in University College, Liverpool," 
has prepared what he modestly calls "an Ar- 
chaeological Sketch." It is meant to present 
" not a simple and precise survey of known facts 
with regard to the beginnings of art and civilixa- 
tion \\\ the ancient world, but rather an account 
of the deductions, impressions, hardy generaliza- 
tions, and even sometimes (if you will) of the 
guesses of an individual mind in the presence 
of those facts." He takes up in succession, art 
in the stone age, the invention of bronze, the 
legacy of Egypt, the legacy of Chaldea, the heirs 
of Chaldea, and a final chapter discusses the cats 
of ancient Egypt. Mr. Conway dwells upon the 
historical meaning of ancient works of art, rather 
than their aesthetic charm. " Ancient works of 
art bring us into immediate contact with bygone 
peoples, and are often the only avenues whereby 
we can approach far-dbtant civilizations, lying 
silent on the verge of time." The first chapter 
in the book on the Succession of Ideals is 
especially fine, but the whole series of essays 
is important and valuable. — Macmillan & Co. 

I1.25. 

Portraits de Cire. 

In this volume of sketches of some of the dis- 
tinct personalities that have recently interested 
Paris, M. Hugues Le Roux shows himself an 
admirable reporter of character, seizing typical 
traits with a firm hand and transferring them to 
paper with a light and sure touch. An interest- 



ing figure is that of M. Jules Lemaltre, the com- 
prehensive, delicate critic, who revolves a theme, 
delineates it on every bide, and ends without a 
conclusion; Guy de Maupassant — poor superb 
pagan, whose splendid brain has its sunset in the 
cloud of insanity — b portrayed by M. Le Roux 
at the critical moment when hb fortified genius 
began to feel assailed on one side by weariness, 
on another by some subtle undermining of g^ef 
and compassion. A great variety of types b here 
depicted, of personages in literature, art, the 
church, royalty, the theater, and some are espe- 
cially labeled as eccentrics. M. Le Roux dbplays 
in the delidously comic portrait of Ros^lb Rous- 
seil, the true Parisian humor that defines, smDes, 
mocks, with a sureness of effect which dbi>ense8 
with exaggeration. La Rousseil, about to quit 
the theater for the convent, watching the depart- 
ure of her boxes of gowns, with only " her che- 
mise and her repentance " left (as she said), and 
dyeing her hair in order not to offer an ugly bride 
to the church — b a portrait caught remorselessly 
from life. The^« de siicle charm of the intelli- 
gent, meagerly fashioned, haunting little singer, 
Yvette Guilbert, b most cleverly rendered. A 
perfect cTefinition of her nature was made when 
the sculptor, M. Lormier, modeled the shy, smil- 
ing face of a gu-l faun as the portrait of the 
divette Yvette. — Parb : Lec^ne, Oudin et Cie. 

A Cyclopsedia of Nature's Teachings. 

So many of the preacher's and teacher's aids 
to illustration are cheap and mean, both in con- 
tents and form, that it b a real pleasure to wel- 
come an agreeable exception. The author's name 
b modestly concealed, but the Rev. Hugh Mac- 
millan furnbhes a pleasing introduction to thb 
book, which b a selection of facts, observations, 
suggestions, illustrations, examples, and illustra- 
tive hints taken from all departments of inanimate 
nature. The Ibt of authors quoted covers two 
pages, and among them are names of great fame, 
and of literary and scientific achievement Be- 
side the table of contents, there are two fuU 
indexes, one of topics, and the other of mottoes 
and truths illustrated. The truths of Scripture 
and the facts of nature are correlated and set 
forth in attractive phrase to read and ponder. 
These best thoughts are expressed in the best 
language. At the head of each paragraph b its 
title, and beneath it is a suggestion of the moral 
lesson shadowed forth. Good taste and skill in 
selection have presided over the making of a 
helpful book. — Thomas Whittaker. 

English Words. 
Prof. Charles F. Johnson's volume, though 
"written primarily for use as a text- book in 
high schools and colleges," has nothing of the 
external look of a text-book, and will be equally 
interesting and instructive to the student and the 
general reader. Its object, as the preface puts 
it, b "to call attention to the literary value of 
words as far as can be done in a brief exami- 
nation of derivations;" and the plan b carried 
out in a manner at once scholarly and popular. 
For accuracy it b far in advance •f Trench's 
Study of Words ; though excellent in its day, 
Dean Trench's book b now far behind the times 
in its etymology, the recent rapid advance in the 
science having rendered much of its matter as 
obsolete as last year's almanac Thb book may 
be cordially and confidently recommended to 
teachers and students, and to every one who b 
at all interested in tracing the origin and mata- 
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tions of words. There are those who sneer at 
the study of " words ** as distinguished from that 
of *' things;*' but words are things, and things 
that need and abundantly repay careful study. 
This little book will be found a most trust- 
worthy help to such study. — Harper & Broth- 
ers. 84c. 

The Divine Enterprise of Missions. 
In a most appropriate place, New Brunswick, 
N. J., where the theological seminary claims to be 
the oldest in the United States, the Rev. Arthur 
T. Pierson, D.D., delivered the third course of 
missionary lectures on the Graves foundation, 
From its earliest history this school of ministers 
has been especially loyal to the Master who bade 
his disciples go into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature. Dr. Pierson has been 
long a special student of missions, and editor of 
the Foreign Missionary Review, Widely read in 
the literature of the subject, and philosophical in 
his treatment, he lifts his subject up above petty 
details. He seeks the eternal and immutable 
principles of mission work in the utterances of 
Jesus. He tests the quality of mission work thus 
far attempted by its adherence to the principles 
laid down in the Scriptures, or its departure from 
them. The Divine Thought, Plan, Work, Spmt, 
Force, Fruit, and Challenge of Missions are his 
ably treated themes. Most of Dr. Pierson's state- 
ments are probably as exact as those of a for- 
eigner, and one hostile in faith, can be, con. 
ceming the Oriental peoples ; but occasionally we 
find a funny slip, like that on page 293 — *' The 
reigning Tycoon died, and left the throne to his 
son, the present Emperor," etc. This is much 
like saying that the Protector Cromwell died, and 
left the throne to his son, Charles II. — Baker & 
Taylor Co. $1.25. 

The booklet with the foolish title. Shall Girls 
Propose f is as vapid and trivial in tone and treat- 
ment as a poor conundrum, and little likely to 
engage the attention of rational people. The 
anonymous author floats between the two opin- 
ions — first that women can, may, and do, pro- 
pose to men; and second, that they don't and 
shouldn't. Such discussion is absolutely unprofit- 
able. The laws of love are almost as fixed as 
the laws of trade; yet, like these, subject to 
sudden and violent fluctuations and divergences. 
Nothing that can be urged on the subject ex 
cathedra is likely to be of the smallest use to 
any one vitally and genuinely concerned. — Cas- 
sell Publishing Co. 75c. 

The late Samuel Crowther, the slave boy who 
became the Anglican Bishop of the Niger coun- 
try in Africa, deserved to have his life written, 
and to have it written on a larger scale and with 
ampler pains than characterize Mr. Jesse Page's 
little book, published by the London Religious 
Tract Society, for which the Reming H. Revell 
Company is the American agent. But this book, 
with its twelve chapters, its simple outline of the 
facts, its taste of fascinating details, and its pretty 
pictures, will answer until we have something 
better ; and it ought to interest a large class of 
readers. It has the advantage of having been 
read in the proofs by Bishop Crowther himself. 
-7SC 

The numbers for 1891 of Poet-Lore^ the maga- 
zine which comes to us from Philadelphia once a 
month devoted to Shakespeare, Browning, and 
the comparative study of literature, form a hand- 



some volume of six hundred and fifty pages. 
The quality of matter matches well the distin- 
guished dress which is here given it. — Poet- Lore 
Company. 

Mr. Charles Ledyard Norton's Handbook of 
Florida makes its appearance this year in a third 
revised edition, having attained the rank of a 
standard volume for the traveler in that State 
— Longmans, Green & Co. $1.00. 
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A superb engraving by T. Cole of Titian's " La 
Bella " is the frontispiece of this month's Cen- 
tury ; and " L'Homme aux Gants," which we find 
illustrating Stillman's article on the great Vene- 
tian artist, is equally striking. Clarence Clough 
Buel's vigorous article on ** The Degradation of 
a State, or The Charitable Career of the Louisiana 
Lottery," is the most important contribution, and 
is surely the most impressive. It is the result of 
a recent personal investigation made by one of 
the editors of the Century^ and none can read 
its scorching denunciations without being amazed 
by the revelation made therein of the demoraliz- 
ing habits which this, lottery fosters, and by the 
corruption of the entire State which its continu- 
ance threatened. " Will an American State be 
Guilty of Suicide?" is the title of one of the 
"Topics of the Times." The Century's bold 
attack is most commendable; it is a magazine 
with the courage of its convictions. A brilliant 
story by Wolcott Balestier, " Raffey," is the first 
striking piece of literary work which we have 
seen from his pen ; and it is one of the most 
powerful and dramatic stories which we have 
read in the Century for a year. Raffey *s dare- 
devil nature is sketched with admirable skill. 
The story has not a superfluous word; every 
sentence in it is made to count. Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell's ** Characteristics " grows more inter- 
esting as it goes on ; the conversations are spe- 
cially racy. " The Jews in New York " are de- 
scribed cleverly, while ** Pioneer Days in San 
Francisco " and " Recent Discoveries concern- 
ing the Gulf Stream " will interest many readers. 
Mr. Darwin E. Ware's sonnet to Richard H. 
Dana is a friend's generous tribute, and *' A 
Tired Heart " is a sweet little bit of sentimental 
verse. 

The New England Magazine for February has 
three striking articles of interest, in three very 
different lines. The opening article is on the 
** Life and Character of Corot," by his godson, 
Camille Thurwanger, illustrated with many repro- 
ductions of his paintings, chiefly those owned in 
Boston. Mr. George A. Rich gives a full account 
of the *• Granite Industry in New England," and 
Rev. C. M. Lamson, D.D., passes in review the 
"Churches of Worcester;" thb last article is 
full of views of churches and portraits of promi- 
nent clergymen. 

The most valuable paper in the Arena for 
February is the biographical sketch of Herbert 
Spencer by William Henry Hudson, who was 
for a number of years his private secretary ; an 
excellent photograph of Mr. Spencer, taken re- 
cently, accompanies the sketch. Mr. Hamlin 
Garland's ** A Spoil of Office " is continued, and 
Mr. Flower, the editor, has an elaborate paper 
on " Hypnotism ; " Mr. Flower, however, should 
read the able paper by Ernest Hart, M.D., in the 



Nineteenth Century for January, on ** Hypnotism 
and Humbug," which sets forth very different 
conclusions regarding mind-reading, hypnotism, 
and kindred matters. 

In the same number of the Nineteenth Century 
for January Rev. S. A. Bamett gives a very inter- 
esting account of his impressions of human nature, 
derived from his recent tour around the world, 
in an article entitled " Men, East and West; " 
Mr. H. D. Traill has an acute and forcible arti- 
cle on " Our Minor Poets ; " and Prince Kropot- 
kin learnedly sets forth the many phenomena of 
" Mutual Aid among the Barbarians," which con- 
tradict the current notions that barbarians live in 
a state of individual isolation. 

In the Fortnightly Review for January Mr. Wil- 
liam Roberts, who has lived many years in Cali- 
fornia, gives a very disagreeable picture of " The 
Administration of Justice in America." So long 
as Mr. Roberts confines himself to what he has 
seen, or has good testimony for, in California, 
he deserves attention; but his general remarks 
are too much in the character of a shriek. He 
should be advised to read Professor Bryce's work 
through, at least once. ** The New Astronomy," 
by Sir Robert Ball; an account of a hunting- 
adventure in Norway, by Sir Henry Pottinger, 
" A Handful of Lead ; " a paper on Victor Hugo's 
" Dieu," by Mr. Swinburne; and Sir Charles 
Dilke's review of the ** Conservative Foreign 
Policy" are other matters of interest in this 
number. 

The Contemporary Review for January easily 
leads the other two Englbh reviews we have just 
noticed in the attractiveness of its articles to 
American readers. No series of articles of a liter- 
ary nature has been issued of late months to com- 
pare in value with Sir C. Gavan Duffy's " Con- 
versations and Correspondence with Thomas Car- 
lyle," of which the first paper — one of extreme 
interest — appears here ; we shall have occasion 
to speak of it again. The collective writer, " E. 
B. Lanin," continues his Russian series with an 
article on ** The Tsar Persecutor," and the late 
Bishop of Carlisle deals damaging blows to the 
Newman worship in his fair and manly article on 
"Probability and Faith; " two other articles of 
merit are, " The Revival of * Henry VIII ' " by 
Frank H. Hill, and " A New Capitalist " by 
Francis Adams. 

The Andover Review for February brings a 
solid and valuable variety of contents for think- 
ing readers. An admirable paper, in substance 
and literary form, is by the virile young President 
of Bowdoin College, Dr Hyde, on " Our Ethical 
Resources" — a clear, courageous, hopeful esti- 
mate of what we have to fight evil with. Pro- 
fessor Gerhardt's " Ethnic Religion in its Relation 
to Christianity" is a liberal and philosophical 
argument for the place of Christianity in a sys- 
tem of which it is the crown. There is a transla- 
tion of a lecture by Professor Pfleiderer of Berlin 
on "The Duty of Scientific Theology to the 
Church of Today." An interesting and fresh- 
tasting literary paper is Miss Cavemo's on" The 
Figures of Homer," with abundant illustrations. 
A recent remarkable German work on Rembrandt 
as an Educator is reviewed appreciatively by Dr. 
H. C. Bierwirth. There is a new sermon by Pro- 
fessor Tucker on Christ's " Life in Himself," 
which gives weight to the theological charactc^ 
of the number. The editors discuss common- 
school education in the line of needed improve- 
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menu, and the approaching elections in Quebec, 
and speak warmly of the lately deceased Profes- 
sors Kuenen and Lagarde. Bixby's Crisis in 
Morals and Cheyne's Bampton Lectures on the 
Psalter are the subjects of the important book 
reviews. 

The reader who seeks scientific guidance in his 
study of economics and politics is amply provided 
for in these days. Here, in the way of periodi- 
cals, are four solid numbers — three of which, it 
is a pleasure to be able to say, are of American 
origin — which are full of able and reliable dis- 
cussions of current questions in both these direc- 
tions. In the Quarterly Journal of Economics 
for January Professor Boehm-Bawerk's "Theory 
of Interest" is the subject of two articles; Car- 
roll D. Wright has a luminous paper on ** The 
Evolution of Wage Statistics;" and William B. 
Shaw reviews, most helpfully, the " Social and 
Economic Legislation of the States in 1891.** 
The most important articles in the Political 
Science Quarterly for December, 1891, are "The 
Democratic Party,** by Prof. A. D. Morse ; a 
brief and telling discussion of " The Single 
Tax,** by C. B. Spahr; a thorough presentation 
of " Sociology as a University Study,'* by Prof. 
F. H. Giddings ; and a careful survey of the facts 
relating to ** Women's Suffrage in Local Gov- 
ernment *' all over the world, in the present and 
the past, by M. Ostrogorski of Paris ; two fea- 
tures of the Political Science Quarterly which are 
of the highest value are its full and able reviews, 
and its *• Record of Political Events." The An- 
nals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science for January has good articles on 
the " Demand for the Public Regulation of In- 
dustries," by W. D. Dabney; the ** Political Or- 
ganization of a Modern Municipality,'* by W. D. 
Lewis, and *' International Arbitration/' by Elea- 
nor* L. Lord, with other papers, notes, and book 
reviews of interest. In respect to the typography 
and solid worth of the magazine, the editors of 
the Annals have something yet to learn from the 
other three periodicals named in this paragraph. 
The Economic Journal ^ the organ of the British 
Economic Association, is especially strong ^d 
authoritative in its December issue, and its typo- 
graphical appearance b of the handsomest We 
find Professor £dgeworth*s " Introductory Lec- 
ture on Political Economy " at Oxford, ** Alleged 
Differences in the Wages of Men and Women " 
by Sidney Webb, and " The Evolution of the 
Socialist's Programme in Germany '* by Prof. G. 
Adler of particular interest, while the rest of the 
number is strongly written and strongly thought 
out. The editor has undoubtedly placed his new 
review in the very forefront of the quarterlies in 
its first year. 

The Young Man is the title of a new periodi- 
cal, the first number of which is dated January, 
1892. It is edited by W. J. Dawson and F. A. 
Atkins, and the American edition is brought out 
at one dollar a year by the Fleming H. Revell 
Company in this country. This issue is largely 
devoted to Mr. Gladstone as an example to 
young men ; but Prof. J. S. Blackie*s recollec- 
tions and reflections, under the heading ** When 
I was a Young Man,*' are very readable. If 
young men could be brought to read a magazine 
of this character, especially aimed at them, they 
would certainly be profited, for the new maga- 
zine is varied in its contents and written with 
skill and spirit. 



— " The mtelligence that Miss Amelia B. 
Edwards has been awarded a pension from the 
Civil Lbt will be grateful to her many friends. 
The intimation, too, is especially welcome at the 
present moment, when the recipient is unfortu- 
nately prostrate on a sick bed.** The Publishers^ 
Circular of London, from which we take the 
preceding item, has heard of a novelty not yet 
advertised in this country, we believe: "The 
Americans are certainly very energetic, but it 
sometimes happens that their energies take a 
peculiar turn. A lady on the other side of the 
Atlantk, we understand, is about to edit Burns. 
She announces an expurgated edition of the 
plowman bard's poems, with no ' crudities of 
expression, no expletives, no vulgarisms, and ho 
allusions to alcohol.' Was Burns a sinner above 
all other poets, that he should be treated in this 
fashion ? " ^ 

]f£WS OD NOTES. 



— Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. published 
February 6 : The Silva of North America^ by 
Charles Sprague Sargent, Vol. Ill, Anacardiacese 
— Leguminosae ; A First Family of Tasajara^ by 
Bret Harte; "American Commonwealths," Vol. 
14, Vermont ^ by Rowland E. Robinson; Miss 
Bagg's Secretary^ a West Point romance, by 
Clara Louise Burnham, and a new edition of 
Next Door^ by the same writer, at a reduced 
price; The Spirit of Modern Philosophy ^ by Dr. 
Josiah Royce, assistant professor of philosophy 
at Harvard University; The Early Renaissance 
and Other Essay s^ by James M. Hoppin, profes- 
sor of art in Yale University; and Walford^ by 
Ellen Olney Kirk, in the "Riverside Paper'* 
series. 

— The Scribners have in press for publication 
this month: The Youth of the Duchess of An- 
goulimCf by Imbcrt de Saint- Amand; Germanic 
Origins : a Study in Primitive Culture^ by Fran- 
cis B. Gummere, Professor of English in Haver- 
ford College ; The Pauline Theology y by George 
B. Stevens, Professor of New Testament Criti- 
cism at Yale University; A Dictionary of Hym- 
nology^ edited by John Julian; The Realm of 
Nature, by Hugh R. Mill, in the " University Ex- 
tension Manuals ; " Oriental Religions and Chris- 
tianity, by F. F. Ellinwood, Secretary of the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church; and a new novel by Mr. George Moore, 
entitled Vain Fortune. 

— Among the new importations for the current 
month on the Scribners* list are : The " Darkest 
England " Social Scheme, an official review of the 
first year's work in carrying out General Booth's 
idea of helping the London poor ; The Dawn of 
Radicalism, by J. Bowles Daly of Trinity College, 
Dublin ; a fac-simile of the first edition of Charles 
Lamb's Poetry for Children; The Book- Bills of 
Narcissus : an Account Rendered by Richard le 
Gallienne ; and the two standard reference books 
for 1892, lVhittaker*s Almanac and HazeWs An- 
uimI. 

— An English newspaper notes an instance at 
Southampton when an American, just arriving, 
offered to give up an American reprint of Eric 
Brighteyes, by Rider Haggard. The matter was 
brought to the attention of two customs inspec- 
tors, both of whom declared that Haggard was 
not an English author. The traveler was conse- 
quently allowed to keep his Eric Brighteyes, 
These inspectors must be the same men who 



recently refused to allow an American to bring 
a copy of the Alhambra into England because 
the author was an Englishman ! 

— Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish 
this month two new editions of Uncle Tom*s 
Cabin, by Harriet Beecher Stowe. Both editions 
will be included in the " Riverside Paper " series, 
and will be subject to ** second class '* rates of 
postage. There have been numerous editions 
of Uncle Tom*s Cabin, but no edition at once 
very inexpensive and wholly l^ble. The de- 
mand for good cheap editions of the best books 
has never been so general and emphatic as now, 
and in response to this demand the "Univer- 
sal *' edition is to be issued. This will be in two 
forms — in paper covers, at twenty- five cents; . 
and in cloth, at fifty cents. This edition b 
printed from entirely new plates, and clear type 
of good size. The first issue will consbt of an 
edition of a hundred thousand copies. The 
"Riverside Paper" edition will be from large, 
clear type, carefully printed, with a frontbpiece ; 
price fifty cents. With the bsue of these two 
editions the price of the regular duodecimo 
Library Edition will be $1.50. A new edition 
of the Popular ($1.00) Edition will be issued 
at the same time, embellished with eight full- 
page illustrations. The Riverside Press thus 
takes time by the forelock in anticipating the 
expiration of Mrs. Stowe's copyright in her im- 
mortal work. Every purse and every taste can 
now be satbfied, as the editions range from the 
"Universal" at twenty-five cents, to the illus- 
trated large paper, at ten dollars. 

— An inquiry received at a New York book- 
store recently read as follows: "I am trying to 
find a book called Looking Back, by Edward Bell- 
amy. If you can give me any information about 
it you will do me a favor. I have some doubts 
whether there is any such book. Please tell me.** 
The letter was from a New England town, and 
is only another proof how destitute of honor 
some prophets are in their own country. 

— Mrs. Humphry Ward*s new novel. The His" 
tory of David Grieve, has proved so great a suc- 
cess that the publishers have decided to issue at 
once an edition in larger type, in two volumes, 
uniform in size and style with the Eversley edi- 
tion of Charles Kingsley*s works. The new 
edition will be printed by Berwick & Smith in 
Boston, and will be ready before the end of the 
month. 

— The first course in a new series of lectures, 
founded at Ann Arbor by the late Charlotte 
Woid Slocum, was bsued last week by Thomas 
Whittaker. Its subject b " The Chalcedonian 
Decree ; or, Hbtorical Chrbtianity, Misrepre- 
sented by Modern Theology, Confirmed by Mod- 
ern Science, and Untouched by Modern Criti- 
cbm," by John Fulton, D.D., LL.D. 

— A new and authorized life of Mr. Spurgeon, 
entitled From the Usher* s Desk to the TabermuU 
Pulpit, with portraits and sixty other illustra- 
tions, will be publbhed very shortly by A. C. 
Armstrong & Son (simultaneously), by arrange- 
ment with Mr. Spurgeon's publishers, Passmore 
& Alabaster of London. 

— Henry IngersoU Bowditch, M.D., died in 
Boston, Mass., on January r4, aged S4 years. 
He was the dbcoverer of the law of soil mobture 
as a potent cause of consumption in New England, 
and the author of a Life of Nathamel Bowditch 
for the Young, and several important n^edical 

treatises. 
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— Methuen & Co., London, are about to issue, 
in six or eight volumes, an authorbed edition of 
the Speeches and Public Addresses of the Right 
Hon, W, E. Gladstone^ M,P,t with notes and in- 
troductions, edited by A. W. Hutton, Librarian 
of the Gladstone Library, and H. J. Cohen. 
The collection will, of course, be not complete, 
but merely representative. It will be uniform in 
size with Prof. Thorold Rogers' edition of Mr. 
Bright*s Speeches, and each volume will contain 
a portrait of Mr. Gladstone. It b expected that 
the first volume will be ready in July. The 
work will be issued only to subscribers. 

— Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish 
this day Mark Hopkins^ Vol. VI of " American 
Religious Leaders," by Franklin Carter, Presi- 
dent of Williams College; Miss Wilton, by Cor- 
nelia Warren; Poems, by Maurice Thompson; 
and William Gilmore Simms, Vol. XII of " Amer- 
ican Men of Letters,'' by William P. Trent, Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in the University of 
the South. 

— A new English translation of Ibsen's poem. 
Peer Gynt, has been undertaken by Mr. William 
Archer, and his brother, Mr. Charles Archer, 
who have received the express sanction of the 
author for its production. 

— Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. announce a new 
book by Arabella B. Buckley, Moral Teachings 
0/ Science, and a new novel by Ada Cambridge, 
author of The Three Miss Kings, entitled Not All 
in Vain, 

— Alexander Kielland, the famous Norwegian 
poet, was appointed mayor of Stavanger, in that 
country, a few weeks ago. He has just pub- 
lished a new volume of tales and letters of travel, 
entitled Mennesker og Dyr, 

— TheD. Lothrop Co. have in press a volume 
of juvenile stories by Mary E. Wilkins, entitled 
The Pot of Gold ; Immortal Hopes, an Easter 
book, containing '* There is a Land mine Eye 
hath Seen," **The Undiscovered Country," etc., 
with full-page illustrations; the third volume in 
the popular ** Peppers " series by Margaret Sid- 
ney, Five Little Peppers Grown Up ; and The 
Kaleidoscope, a juvenile book consisting of thir- 
teen stories by as many different authors, all 
about the same picture. 

— Mr. Hamlin Garland is now putting the fin- 
ishing touches on a political novel entitled A 
Member of the Third House, It will be pub- 
lished by F. J. Schulte & Co., Chicago, in March 
or April. The same house have now in prepa- 
ration A Man and a Woman, by Stanley Water- 
loo, and a number of other novels to appear in 
their " Ariel " series — all by American authors. 

— The author of The Recreations of a Country 
Parsofi, who is also known to many as A. K. H. 
B., has written his reminiscences of St. Andrews 
during the past twenty-five years. The first vol- 
ume, covering the period from 1865 to 1878, will 
be published by Messrs. Longmans immediately ; 
and the second is in preparation. 

— Cardinal Manning will be the new volume 
of the ** English Leaders of Religion " series, 
by Mr. A. W. Hutton, librarian of the National 
Liberal Club. 

— Sir Edwin Arnold will neither read nor lec- 
ture again in this country. His physician tells 
him that he is in a *• depressed " condition physi- 
cally, and imperatively needs a rest. Sir Eklwin 
was under contract to Major Pond to deliver 
100 lectures or readings, b^inning on Tuesday, 
Nov. 3, in Philadelphia. He has delivered 



about seventy. He did not look so well, on his 
return from the West, as he had looked on start- 
ing out ; and later, he had an attack of grip. 
His agent is uncertain whether he will sail for 
England or cross the continent and go to Japan. 

— Mr. Rudyard Kipling was married, on Janu- 
ary 18, to Miss Balestier, sister of the late Mr. 
Wolcott Balestier. The marriage was exceed- 
ingly quiet, there being scarcely a dozen people 
present. Among these were Mr. Henry James, 
Mr. Edmund Gosse, Mr. A. M. Poynter, and Mr. 
W. Heinemann. 

— The next volume in the series of " Twelve 
English Statesmen," immediately following Lord 
Rosebery's Pitt, will be Chatham, by the editor 
of the series, Mr. John Morley. After this will 
come Professor Beesley's Queen Elinabeth, 

— Prof. Theodore Mommsen, the historian of 
Rome, died in Kiel, Germany, Feb. 2. He was 
bom on Nov. 30, 181 7, at Gerding, in Holstein. 
In 1842 he became a Doctor of Philosophy, and 
one year later, at the age of twenty- five, he pub- 
lished the first of a long series of works on which 
his fame as a scholar rests. In 1854 Mommsen 
accepted the call of the Prussian government to 
the Breslau chair of Roman law. He remained 
there almost four years, during which he com- 
pleted the second and third volumes of his great 
Roman history, and in 1858 he was called to Ber- 
lin University. 

— Rev. Charles Haddon Spurgeon, who died 
in Mentone, France, on January 31, was bom in 
Kelvedon, England, June 19, 1834. His pub- 
lished works were chiefiy volumes of sermons, 
but John Plowman^s Talks and his collections of 
proverbs had also a great sale. His regenera- 
tion of the quarter of London in which the 
noted Tabernacle stands was one of his greatest 
achievements. 

— Fords, Howard & Hulbert announce Early 
Grants and Incorporation, of the Town of Ware, 
Mass,, by Edward H. Gilbert; Preacher cmd 
Teacher, a sketch of the life of Thomas Ram- 
baut, D.D., LL.D., by Norman Fox, D.D. ; 
and new and revised editions of A Concise His- 
tory of the American People by Prof. J. H. Pat- 
ton, A.M., and Abraham Lincoln by Wm. O. 
Stoddard. 

— A special dispatch from San Francisco to 
the Tribune contains the information that Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson's stepson, Lloyd Osboume, 
has arrived in that city by the Australian steamer. 
Mr. Stevenson is stronger than for years, and 
lives out of doors the greater part of the time, 
spending three or four hours daily in the saddle. 
He hopes to make a visit soon to Europe, but 
Mr. Osboume expresses doubt whether he will 
ever be able to live outside the tropics. 

— Frederick Wame & Co. have lately issued 
EUctricity up to Date for Light, Power, and Trac- 
tion, for non-scientific readers, by John B. Verity, 
and the new volume of Barker'' s Facts and Fig- 
ures for the Year i8g2, edited by Thomas Whit- 
taker. 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., having arranged to 
bring out the ** Universal "edition of Uncle Tom*s 
Cabin (in paper at twenty-five cents and cloth at 
fifty cents), began printing 100,000 copies ; but the 
orders for it have poured in at such a rate that 
they are obliged to make the first issue 160,000. 

— The Worthington Co. announce for imme- 
diate publication as No. 11 in their Rose Library, 
Th^ Merry Bachelor, translated from the French 
of A. R. Le Sage. 



— Rev. Charles A. Aiken, D.D., professor for 
upwards of twenty years in the Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, died, on January 14, of pneu- 
monia, aged sixty- five years. He was a prolific 
writer and an expert linguist Among his more 
important works is his translation and editing of 
Lange*s Commentary on the Book of Proverbs, 

— Two volumes of discourses by that famous 
preacher. Dr. William Magee, the late Archbishop 
of York, will be published this month by Thomas 
Whittaker, under the titles Growth in Grace and 
Christ the Light of all Scripture, 

— The Cassell Publishing Company publish, 
this month, Across Thibet, by Gabriel Bonvalot, 
author of Through the Heart of Asia, with upward 
of one hundred illustrations, made principally 
from photographs taken by Prince Henry of 
Orleans. 

— Jean Louis Armand Quatrefages de Br^au, 
one of the most illustrious members of the French 
Institute, died January 12, from influenza. He 
was born in 1810, and graduated at Strassburg as 
Doctor of Medicine and Doctor of Sciences. In 
1830 he published Sur les Airolithes, a work 
which made him famous. Since 1855 he had 
been Professor of Anthropology and Ethnology 
at the Museum of Natural History at Paris. 

— Mrs. Christine Chaplin Brush, wife of Rev. 
Alfred H. Brush, died at New Utrecht, L. I., 
January 31. She was well known as the writer 
of The ColoneVs Opera Cloak and other stories. 
Mrs. Brush was bom at Providence, R.I., in May, 
1842. Prior to 1867 she taught drawing in the 
State Normal School at Framingham, Mass., and 
subsequently devoted her time to water-color 
painting. One of Mrs. Brush's grandfathers was 
Rev. Dr. Jeremiah Chaplin, one of the founders 
and the first president of Waterville College (now 
Colby University) ; her father, the late Rev. Dr. 
Jeremiah Chaplin, was the author of many well- 
known books, and her mother, Mrs. Jane Dunbar 
ChapHn, for many years was a constant writer of 
stories and sketches. 

— Two new volumes of MM. Perrot and Chi- 
piez' work on Ancient Art, on the History of 
Art in Persia, Phrygia, Lydia, Caria, and Lycia, 
with about five hundred illustrations, will be pub- 
lished this month by A. C. Armstrong & Son, in 
uniform style with preceding volumes. 

— Wagner as I Knew Him, by the late Dr. 
Ferdinand Praeger, and a translation of the Abb^ 
Fouard's St, Peter and the First Years of Chris- 
tianity, will soon be issued by the Messrs. Long- 
man. 

— A new novel by George Gissing, entitled 
Denzil Quarrier, will be published this month 
in Macmillan's series of copyright novels, and 
also a novel by the Hon. Emily Lawless, called 
Grania : the Story of an Island ; a practical work 
on electric lighting is A Guide to Electric Light- 
ing for Householders and Amateurs, by S. R. 
Bottone, soon to appear from the same house. 

— M. Renan's fourth volume of the History of. 
Israel has grown so much that it will be divided 
into two parts. Both will appear towards Octo- 
ber next, along with a complete index of the four 
volumes. 

— A customer came into a store one day and 
asked for " Browning on Rats." The clerk was 
staggered, but another clerk, who knew the cus- 
tomer, suggested the ** Pied Piper." It was right. 
Later chis same customer asked another i^^> 
Crawford's "My Cigar" {A Cigarette- Maker^ 
Romance), 
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NEW BOOKS FOB 1892. 

The books de$eribed below are note ready, and will be tn 
the hand» c/ the jobbers during the coming week. We invite 
correspondence from all dealers, and will be pleased to send 
trade price-list on application. 



Hour-Class Series. 

By Davibl B. Luoas, LL. D.. and J. Faiktax MoLaugb- 
uv, LL. D. The flnfc Tolame, which Is now ready, con- 
tains a series of histortcal epitomes of national Interest, 
with Interesting sketches of snch men ss Henry Clay, 
Daniel O'Connell and Fisher Ames. Large 12mo, cloth, 01. 

** The purpose of the authors is to epitomise American his- 
tory from the llres of its statesmen, and from inside riews 
of its leading events, and to direct to closer criticism of sach 
history. The subjects and treatment commend the work to 
thinking readers, and urge a oontinaanoe of the series."— 
Boston Globe. 

" These character sketches are excellently done, that of 
Mr. Clay in parttcnlar, which in some respeols is more satis- 
factory than the famous sketch of the great statesman by 
Carl Schurs "-AT. Y. World. 

"Brief biographies of widely known men, with scTeral 
miscellaneous articles of interest. Among this latter class 
to ' The Origin of the Star-Spangled Banner,' a history every 
American boy aad girl should xt»A.**— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

Memoirs of Jolin A. Dafilgren, 

Rear Admiral United States Navy. By his widow. Mad*- 
LBiim TiMTOif Dahlokkv. A large octave volume of 
660 pages, with steel portrait, maps and illustrations. 
Cloth, (3.00. 

Distinguisfied American Lawyers. 

With their Stmggles and Triumphs in the Forum. Contain- 
ing an elegantly engraved portrait, autograph and bi- 
ography of each subject, embracing the professional work 
and the public career of those called to serve their conn- 
try. By HaiiKY W. Scott. Introduction by Hon. John 
J. IKOALLS. A large royal octavo volume of 716 pages* 
with €2 portraits of the most eminent lawyers. Cloth, 
f3.50; sheep, 94.25. 

CHABLSS L. WBBSTKB k CO., 67 Flftk Ave., V.T. City. 



CALIGRAPH. 

GREATEST SPEED. 

Best for Manifolding. 

100,000 Bailj Users. 

The only writing machine 
awarded a gold medal at the He- 
ebanies' Fair, 1890. 




THE MOST nUBABLE. 

Single Case, No, 1, . . • . $70,00 
Double Case, No. 2, . . . , SS,00 

New Spfcial, No. 3, , . . . 100. OO 

For account of speed contests and circulars, address 

W. M. BELCHER & CO., 
36 Bromfleld 8t, Boston, Mass. 



HARRISON & CO., PUBLISHBRS, 

BVBLIM, IBEI^AMB. 

ITBT^ I»XJBI-I0-A.TI01SrS- 



"The VUlage Priest/^ 

The Story of Play of " Village Priest," which 
run 350 nights in London. Wrapper, 12 cents ; 
oloth, 25 cents ; extra cloth, gilt, 76 cents. 



Irish Varieties. 

(Dedicated without permission to the Vinegar 
Cruets and Mustard Pots of Society.) Boards, 
25 cents; cloth, gilt, $1.00. 



BKNZIGKB BBOTHIBS, Hew Terk «■« Ghleago. 
CH48. SCBIBNEB'B 80.18, 74S Broadwaj, H. T. 
G. P. PUTHAH 8 80KS, 87 West 8Sd St., N.T. 

▲VD ALL BOOKBBLLKKS. 



Back naHbers of HA^mPSK, OEHTTITKY 
AMd SCKmBTEK lO ceato eiu*h— other maka- 
Blnes eqa»lljr low. Sead for a caCalosue. A., H, 
Clark, 84 Park Kow, BTew York City. 



AIJTHOBS. Skilled revision, competent 
and unbiassed criticism of prose and verse are 
the specialties of the N. Y. Bureau of Revision. 
Unique in position and success; indorsed by 
G. W. Curtis, J. R. Lowell, C. D. Warner, B. 
G. Stedman. Address Db. Titus M. Coan, 
20 W. 14th St., N.Y. City. 



WASHBURN 

Ouitart, Mandolins & Zithers 
in volame and qaallty of tone are 

the BBST IN TH« WORLD. WM^ 

rsnted to wear in any climate. 
Sold by all leading dealers. Beau- 
tifully Illustrated souvenir cat- 
alogue with portraits of famous 
artists will be Mailed FREE. 

LYON A HEALY, CHICAGO. 




MO OTHER Life Policies as 
^ liberal cost as little money, 
no others as cheap give as much 
for the money, as those of 

THE TRAVELERS 

OF HARTFORD, CONN. 

Best either for Family Protec- 
tion or Investment of Savings. 
Non-f orf eitable, world-wide, low- 
est cash rate. 



Assets, - 
Surplus, - 



$11,528,649.30 
$2,365,534.06 



Largest Accident Company in 
the World, only large one In 
America. Covers Accidents of 

TRAVEL, SPORT, 
OK BUSINESS 

All around the Globe. 



Paid Policy-holders $1 8,000,000, 

Orer $1,500,000 of it in 1889. 

MS. G. BAHERSON, Pres't. RODNEY DENNIS, Sec'y 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass't Secy. 



MAMACHUBBm, Ciunbridge. 

THE CAMBRIDSE SCHOOL «TS%.. 

Application Bboald be made to 

Mr. AmTHlHB OH^MABT, ]»lrectw. 



"CURIOUS QUESTIONS" 

The most unique and remaxkable of all books. An 
ENCYCLOPEDIA of aU that is rare andcurunu. 
It corrects common errors in matters pertaining to Art, 
Literature, and Social Life : opens up fresh channels oi 
thought and conversation, and creates intense interest 
and enthusiasm whererer introduced. You will nerer 
realize how many thingsyou ought to know, and don't, 
u ntil you read "Curious Questions. ' ' Send for descrip- 
tive 6italogue and terms. AGENTS WANTED. 
KEYSTONE PUBLISHING CO.. Philadelphia. 



Chicago, Bock Island 

AID — 

Pacific Railway. 

THE Favorite and Direct Line, fnmlahlng the best fa- 
cilliiee and accommodations, at lowest rates, to and 
from Chicago, Rock Island. Davenport, Dee Moines, 
Conncil BloffiB, Watertown, Sioux Falls, MlnneapoUa, St 
Paul, St. Joseph, Atchison, Leavenworth, Kansas City, 
Topeka, Denver, Colorado Spring! and Pueblo. 

80U0 VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS, 

UNRIVALED for splendor of equipment, dally be- 
tween Chicago and Des Moines and ConncU Blull^ 
and between Chicago aad Denver, Colorado Springs and 
Pueblo, with superb through Dining-Car Service, FKKK 
Reclining Chabr Cars and Pullman Palace Sleepers. 

THK POPiri.AK TOlTKKiT lilBTK to sad 
from Maniton, Garden of the Gods, Plke'r Peak, 
Olenwood Springs, and all the sanitary and soenie resorts 
of Colorado, offering choice of routes, rta Denver, to and 
from Salt Lake City, Portland, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 

FAST 'EJLVnxmm TKAUrs daUy between Chi- 
cago and Minneapolis and St. Paul, and to and from 
all important towns, dties and seotloos in NebradES, 
Kansas, Colorado, and Kingfisher and Kl Reno in the In- 
dian Territory. 



For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired Information, apply 
at any Coupon Ticket OfBee, or address 

■. ST. JO HIT, JOHir SKBASTIABT, 

OeM'l lCaMac«r. €toM*l Tkt. A Psms. A^t. 

0H10ACK». Ilil^ 



IF YOU ARE aOING 

TAKE THE RELIABLE 

Hoosac Tunnel Route. 

KLBOAVT SLSBPIVO OAKS 

Boston to Chicairo and Boston to St. Louis 

IPTITHOirT OHAirOS. 

For time tables, rates of fare, etc., apply at 2S0 Wash- 
ington St., Boston. J. B. WATSON, 

General Passenger Ageot. 
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has asserted without didacticism the supe- 
riority of heart and imagiaation over hard 
business greed and ill-gained wealth. The 
types of character are salient — the group 
of well-differentiated loiterers in the country 
store ; the sudden energy of speculation de- 
veloped in Daniel Harcutt by the visit of 
the surveyors coinciding with the advantage 
thrown in his way by the forlorn Elijah 
Curtis; the habitual commiseration of the 
wife and the varied felinity of the daughters 
of Harcutt — who so easily assume their dig- 
nity as rich and not untraveled Harcourt>, 
with the adaptability that is feminine and also 
American. Alone in his boyish dreams is 
young. John Milton Harcutt; and Mr. Harte 
has cleverly molded the imaginative young- 
ster from the common clay of the average 
boy to whom dime novels are a delight, yet 
who from this coarse flowerage of fiction con- 
tinues to suck the honey of many an ideal of 
courage, honor, and love, having no affinity 
for any lurking poison. 

Mr. Harte does not revise and retouch 
his work sufficiently ; on the other hand, he 
writes with such vigor and meaning and 
geniality that we almost hesitate to wish 
that he would apply the file, with the pa- 
tience and assiduity of the Frenchmen who 
can give lessons in technique to the whole 
world of novelists. 



A FIE8T FAMILY OF TA8AJAEA * 

THE prime merit of a story is to interest 
the reader, and this merit is possessed 
to the full by Mr. Bret Harte's latest novel. 
The theme and the characters are essentially 
Califomian — more truthfully so, we imagine, 
than the exaggerated types in earlier works. 
Possibly Mr. Harte 's sojourn in Europe has 
given him a clearer sense of the responsi- 
bility of the American novelist as an expo- 
nent of his own country to other nations; 
this consciousness may have combined with 
the perspective of an ocean and a continent 
to sober and define his view of his California. 
At all events he has produced a story typical 
in theme, well constructed, containing some 
strong sketches of character, and vivaciously, 
although rather carelessly, told. 

It is the common history of many a sud- 
den land- boom, this half-fraudulent dispos- 
session of the discouraged owner of the em- 
barcadero of Tasajara; the rise in fortune, 
and the social aggrandizement of the usurper 
and his family ; the rapid growth of a new 
city on which five years has the usual effect 
of a half-century. Truly dramatic is the dev- 
astation of Tasajara by the same river that 
brought its false prosperity; and Mr. Harte 



STEPHENS' HISTOET OF THE 
FEENOH EEVOLTJTION • 

MR. STEPHENS is obliged to begin the 
preface to this long-desired second vol- 
ume of his admirable history with an expres- 
sion of regret for its late appearance. It is 
five years ago that we had the pleasure of 
noticing the first volume, to which Mr. Ste- 
phens promised a successor in a couple of 
years. Even after the lapse of twice this 
time the author laments the dream of a para- 
dise of undisturbed labor on a great task, 
into which he has not been suffered to enter, 
and reluctantly sends this volume forth with 
all its imperfections, claiming it to be "a 
mere sober study in black and white, aiming 
neither at Venetian color nor Impressionist 
dash." 

The volume begins with the meeting of 
the Legislative Assembly, October i, 1791, 
and closes with the end of 1793. It recalls 
the excellences of the first volume in its 
sober and unexaggerated tone, its insistence 
upon facts rather than upon adjectives for 
effect, and its utter abhorrence of sensation- 
alism. The fearful Reign of Terror is partly 
embraced in this volume, and the most sober 
historian might be excused for expressing 
himself very strongly on the horrors of that 
dreadful time; but Mr. Stephens, taking the 
view, so unusual for an English historian of 
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the French Revolution, of the philosophical 
radical, makes no attempt to highten by force 
of style the excesses of the time. He writes, 
indeed, with so little rhetorical finish, and is 
so constantly anxious to guard against the 
misrepresentations of his predecessors, that 
he has exposed himself to severe criticism, 
a part of which may be very well founded, 
for to him the Jacobins are quite another 
set of people than those usually depicted for 
English and American readers. He credits 
them with far more political wisdom and 
sagacity of statesmanship than their oppo- 
nents : 

With a people wUd for revolution, with a con- 
stitution utterly unpractical in character, and 
with foreign enemies threatening them from 
abroad, neither an ideal powerless monarchy 
nor an ideal republic could by any possibility be 
maintained. Robespierre, Danton, and all the 
extreme Jacobins wanted a form of government 
which would work. They knew that the war 
with the " ancien regime ** was one of extermina- 
tion, and that it was impossible, on any basis at 
which they had yet arrived, for the two parties 
to sit down and shake hands with each other. 
These men saw the necessity for the violent 
measures by which they were to win their fame 
and establish their power. They were men who 
did not shrink from shedding blood, and they 
would have had the candor to confess that they 
would rather slay other men than be slain them- 
selves. 

Thus Mr. Stephens speaks in his first chap- 
ter, and after the twentieth of June, the tenth 
of August, and the massacres of Septembet 
when the Girondins were for moderate meab 
ures still, Mr. Stephens sympathizes with 
their opponents : 

On the left of the Assembly sat the Jacobiub, 
and among them all those men who were to 
make Europe tremble by their reckless audacity 
in war and their ruthless cruelty at home; the 
men who were to see France safely through the 
troubles of a European war, and establish the re- 
public on a firm footing. The one characteristic of 
these Jacobins was that they were strong men. 
Some of them were good men, some of them were 
moral men, some were highly educated states- 
men, some were orators; but the characteristic 
which distinguished them all was that of strength. 
They were men who feared nothing, and cared 
for no judgment in this world or another, and 
acted with ruthless power because they felt that 
strong government was necessary for the welfare 
of France, and that cruelty and terror were bet- 
ter than a return to the "ancien regime,** or 
than the anarchy which had desolated France 
during the last three years. 

For Vergniaud, Danton, and their associ- 
ates, Mr. Stephens has many words of praise ; 
but Robespierre and Marat appear here as 
much greater men, men who saw the need of 
the hour and were willing to take any meas- 
ures to satisfy that need. Robespierre was 
weak indeed through his belief in a possible 
Utopia, and Marat had changed greatly from 
the former ladies' doctor, persecuted and 
hunted down as he had been ; Mr. Stephens 
regards Chariotte Corday as * really guilty of 
a most cold-blooded murder, which was pro- 
ductive of good to no one." But rather 
strangely Mr. Stephens follows the line of 
palliating the atrocities of the Terror for rea- 
sons which one would suppose should have^ 
also led him to excuse the murder of Marat. 
Examining in a most dispassionate manner 
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the Terror in Paris and the Provinces, he 
says : 

It was neither so monstrous nor so admirable 
as it has been painted ; great evils demand strong 
remedies, and the Terror was the only remedy 
the members t f the Great Committee could find 
for France when torn by internal dbsensions and 
harassed by foreign war. It was a drastic rem- 
edy indeed, but a very necessary one, and France 
became once more a mighty nation, able, owing 
to an hitemal peace and a strong administration, 
to drive back all her enemies from her borders. 

But was it not a stupendous blunder in states- 
manship to attempt to drive a brave people 
into the support of the Republic, and was it 
not a still greater error to enlist the sympathy 
of mankind outside of France with the thou- 
sands of victims of the guillotine ? 

The aristocracy learned nothing, indeed, 
and forgave nothing; and had the old order 
of things come back, probably as many per- 
sons would have been executed as perished 
in the Terror, the position of executed and 
executing being reversed. In his careful 
endeavor to avoid a lurid picture of those 
fearful days, Mr. Stephens, we must believe, 
has gone to another extreme, and has not 
properly appreciated the impolicy, to use a 
mild word, of inhumanity. With his judg- 
ments on particular persons we find ourselves 
in more accord. Nothing new, indeed, could 
well be said as to the extreme weakness of 
Louis XVI. ** A good man, with the best in- 
tentions, his character was not equal to the 
stirring times in which he lived." But Marie 
Antoinette's character for political sagacity 
can scarcely survive Mr. Stephens' forcible 
exposition of "her fatal power of preventing 
the King from acting according to his better 
judgment." She was indeed his evil genius; 
and doubtless his life, if not his throne, might 
have been saved had it not been for her 
determined personal animosities. For La 
Fayette Mr. Stephens seems to feel an in- 
creasing contempt as he goes on. He failed 
to march upon the Jacobin Club when the 
attempt might have succeeded : 

Once more had he the power of doing some- 
thing which might have made his name great; 
once more his own conceit and vanity induced 
him not to take advanta^re of the opportunity 
afforded him. Truly La tayette might be called 
the evil spirit of the dynasty of the Bourbons. 
\]y his services in America he had established 
that union between France and America which 
necessarily tended to decrease the feeling of at- 
tachment to the monarchy of France. With the 
day of the Bastille his name was associated by his 
nomination as commandant of the national guards 
of Paris ; and the terrible scenes of Octol>er 5 and 
6 might have been prevented had he determined 
to prevent them. The flight to Varennes was 
probably known by him to be in contemplation ; 
ytt he made no effort to stop it. And now he 
appeared during the last struggle that the monar- 
cnical idea was to make in France just before its 
fall, and from wounded vanity failed to strike a 
blow. 

Whether, however, we coincide with Mr. 
Stephens' view of the Jacobin leaders, La 
Fayette, and the Terror, or not, no one who 
has not made a life-long study of this period 
can fail to acknowledge the illumination which 
Mr. Stephens sheds upon a period which will 
never cease to have interest. Few men of 
his willingness to toil have treated the French 



Revolution, and fewer still with his dispas 
sionate temper. It is, indeed, almost a.ston- 
ishing that any Englishman can so surmount 
his national prejudice as to appreciate the 
Jacobin leaders in the way he does, without 
becoming their eulogist. Like its prede- 
cessor, this volume is simply invaluable to 
one who would see the French Revolution 
from the side of its friends. We trust that 
Mr. Stephens will not need another five years 
for his next volume, which will cover a time 
even less known as it ought to be than the 
period which he has already surveyed. 



THE 8T0ET OF THE OLITTEEIHG 
PLAnr* 

IN this exquisitely imagined tale Mr. Wil- 
liam Morris has written a saga of his 
own. Its prose is more full of color and 
harmony than was permitted him in his 
faithful versions of veritable bardic chroni- 
cles; the style appears to take a middle 
course between those works and the Earthly 
Paradise, With these stories in verse, the 
tale of ** the Glittering Plain, which has been 
also called the Land of Living Men, or the 
Acre of the Undying," has many points in 
common. Desire for a land of love and 
welfare impels the voyagers of the Earthly 
Paradise^ and it is the ideal of the three 
seekers who appear, early and later, in this 
story. To this general human longing for 
happiness is added, in the case of Hallblithe 
the hero, the chivalrous and loverlike em- 
prise of saving from captivity his betrothed, 
the gray-eyed maiden called the Hostage. 

The scenery and atmosphere do not rep- 
resent the austere soil and salt, shrewd air 
of the North Sea coast; so far as they are 
such, they are flooded with the warm and 
golden mists of a far-away, magical country. 
There is a subtle beauty in the descriptions 
of the home of Hallblithe, Cleveland by the 
Sea, and of the blue cliffs of the island of 
the undying, that removes the work from the 
fantasies, powerful and impressive as they 
are, of the antique sagas. When the three 
weary wanderers ask of Hallblithe, sitting 
at his door, if they be come to the Land of 
Living Men, he answers thus: 

But Hallblithe wondered and he laughed and 
said : ** Wayfarers, look under the sun down the 
plain which lieth betwixt the meadows and the 
sea, and ye shall behold the meadows all gleam- 
ing with the spring lilies; yet do we not call this 
the Glittering Plain, but Cleveland by the Sea. 
Here men die wheri iheir hour comes, nor know 
I if the days of their life l)e long enough for the 
forgetting of sorrow; for I am young, and not 
yet a yoke-fellow of sorrow; but this I know, 
that they are long enough for the doing of deeds 
that shall not die.*' 

Mournfully the strangers ride forth from 
the gate, and soon the maidens, returning 
from the seashore, tell Hallblithe that twelve 
grim, black-garmented men have carried away 
in the ship the Hostage, his future bride. 



*The Story of the Glittering Plain, which has been also 
called the Land of Living Men, or the Acre of the Undying. 
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As Hallblithe sleeps in the island of Ran- 
som, a dream shows him the Hostage, who 
tells him that he will find her in the Land 
of the Glittering Plain. He sets sail with 
an old man, who, on their arrival, grows 
young, and finds a maiden to love. The 
king of the land would have Hallblithe wed 
the princess, who has fallen in love with 
him, but he remains firm, even when the 
maidens sing : 

Now waneth spring 
While all birds sing, 
And the south wind blows 
'I1ie eariiest rose 
To and fro 

By the doors we know. 
And the scented gale 
Fills every dale. 

At last they lead in a woman clad in gold 
and garlanded wfth roses, the Hostage her- 
self. The two lovers, after so long time of 
sorrow and delusion, fear to find each other 
"a dream of the night or a beguilement of 
the day " — for these strange islands are peo- 
pled with wizards and filled with glamour. 

Reading, we can almost see the sad and 
uncertain eyes of the two become clear and 
reassured as they recognize each other. 
The Ravagers and the Sea-eagles, fierce 
men of the island of Ransom, let them de- 
part in peace. So they went back to the 
sunny shore of Cleveland by the Sea, and 
the wedding feast was made for the lovers. 

To Mr. Morris great thanks are due, that 
he has brought into this uneasy and ques- 
tioning time a story so filled with the golden 
leisure that the spirit of the age sadly lacks. 



PEIVATELT ILLUSTRATED BOOKS .• 

THE work of making "privately illus- 
trated books,*' here expounded by Mr. 
Tredwell, is one of the luxurious indul- 
gences of an inner circle of bibliophiles. 
The inclination gratified, speedily becomes 
a passion, as imperative as the opium habit, 
but far less harmful and far more whole- 
some. The private illustrator, in this pro- 
cess of " extension," first selects a suitable 
work for his purpose, generally a large-paper 
or other idition de luxe of some biography, 
history, or essay on art, procuring his copy 
unbound in sheets. Taking it as a thread, 
he proceeds to collect all manner of por- 
traits, autographs, and other illustrative mat- 
ter to tie upon it. The ramifications of the 
subject lead him in all directions, and only 
the limits of time and purse restrict his pur- 
suit of treasures. When the basis of his 
proposed book has been secured, he pro- 
ceeds, either by himself or with the aid of a 
skilled artisan, to prepare his materials for 
binding. A heavy drawing-paper, like What- 
man's, is chosen for his pages ; the sheets of 
this are first " inlaid " with the pages of the 
text which is to be illustrated, each page 
being dexterously ** inserted " in an opening 
of proper size cut in the center of its sheet, 
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which thus makes a broad border all about 
the text, and correspondingly " extends " the 
page of the projected work. Next, the illus- 
trations are treated in the same way, to be 
scattered through the leaves of text in locis. 
By the time this "job" has been finished, 
the original two or three hundred pages of 
text have been numerically " extended " to 
four or five hundred; and if the illustrator 
is in no hurry to bind, his collection of ma- 
terial is likely to increase as fast as his 
mechanical treatment can keep up with it. 
In fact, there is practically no stopping-place. 

This work of private book-illustrating by 
the process of "extension" is extremely fas- 
cinating, as all who have tried it can testify. 
A delightful intellectual pastime, it engages 
the mechanical taste, instructs and feeds the 
mind, encourages study, promotes scholar- 
ship, and gratifies the love of art We are 
safe in recommending it, for it can be en- 
joyed in a homely amateur way without great 
outlay. Try it; take some favorite book, 
begin to gather material of all sorts with 
which to illustrate it ; and see how your ap- 
petite and digestion will grow by what they 
feed on ! 

Jhus much simply in the way of preface 
to what we have to say of Mr. Tredwell's 
handsome and distinguished-looking octavo 
of 500 pages of laid paper, with broad mar- 
gins and uncut edges. It is bound in covers 
of that very " Whatman," the mere touch of 
which will make the illustrator's nerves tin- 
gle ; and withal it is privately printed. The 
beginning of the text is a lecture delivered 
to the Rembrandt Club of Brooklyn in 1880; 
its body is a series of chapters descriptive 
of farhous privately illustrated works and col- 
lections of the same, with most of which 
M r. Tred well is personally familiar. He esti- 
mates that there are about 500 illustrators 
in and around New York, and that the 
market value of collections centered there 
is not less than $13,000,000! 

The book lacks a table of contents, but it 
is fully indexed. It enters into the minutix 
of the art, and may well serve the illustrator 
ae a handbook. Its copious footnotes are 
full of information interesting to bibliophiles. 
It represents a large amount of study and 
inquiry, and probably comes as near to 
being an exhaustive treatment of its subject 
as such a work could be. Fortunate is the 
bibliophile who gets hold of it ! 



THE PEIN0E88 OF 0LEVE8 • 

THIS exquisite new edition, in white and 
gold, with all the adornments of luxu- 
rious book-making, offers American readers 
the opportunity to become acquainted with 
a famous romance (published in 1678) that 
introduced an era in the art of fiction. It 
marked the beginning of the adoration of 
truth in French art — a worship which has 
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extravagances and hideous sacrifices, indeed, 
as well as altars of incense. Madame de La 
Fayette emphatically disowned The Princess 
of Cllves^ but she deceived nobody, while 
her intimate friend, Madame de S^vignd, 
spoke the truth thereof, and was credited. 
Before this, French romances had the for- 
midable length and ponderous style of Le 
Grand Cyrus and the Clilie of Mile, de 
Scud^ry, the Cassandra and Pharamond of 
Le Calprenlde. Everything was colossal 
and unreal; heroisms, virtues, distresses, 
and pedantries were alike extreme, and were 
emphasized in the fashion of the H6tel de 
Rambouillet. 

It is not easy today to appreciate the 
strength, the sobriety, and the self-posses- 
sion of a genius that could diminish events 
and qualities to life-size in the France of 
two hundred years ago, and with a tranquil 
hand portray the personages and manners 
of its own environment. Madame de La 
Fayette was the first French novelist to 
comprehend the artistic value of the simple 
truth. As Mr. George Saintsbury has said, 
she changed "an utterly unreal style into 
one real enough to live and influence human 
beings." The great Sainte-Beuve thus feli- 
citously described its quality : 

To us who are little disquieted by unlikely 
epbodes, and who love the Priucesse de Cltves 
and its rather old-fashioned style, what charms 
us most is the want of exaggeration in those 
scenes which are so expressive, the ever present 
vein of gentle dreaminess, the lover strolling by 
the willow-shaded stream, and the vivid descrif)- 
tion of the loved one's beauty. The language 
also is charming, delicate, and exquisitely chosen, 
with some careless yet graceful irregularities. 

No doubt the discreet Mme. de La Fay- 
ette — pious and a prude — had also mun- 
dane reasons for avoiding the fame — in 
those days not too fragrant — of a woman 
who wrote. T\i^ pricieuses were often quite 
improper persons, and, moreover, ridiculous ; 
a Frenchwoman, adoring illusions, would nat- 
urally put on a thick veil in order to join the 
literary throng unnoticed. Madame belonged 
to the coterie of Port Royal, that deprecated 
novels. Altogether, she had reasons for tell- 
ing her little lie as to the maternity of her 
book. 

The manners and atmosphere described 
in the Princess of Cllves are, as M. Anatole 
France observes in his preface, those of the 
time of the author, although the scene is laid 
at the court of Henri II. The story is told 
demurely, while it gives frank yet dignified 
studies of the personages. The religion of 
the novelist — whatever may have been the 
private convictions of Mme. de La Fayette 
— is the worship of decorum. For the sake 
of a chill ideal of abstract propriety, the Prin- 
cess de Cloves allows two men to die, both 
of whom deserved pity, and one honor also. 
She is complacent, for her technical virtue 
has been triumphantly preserved. Morality, 
unaided by love, loyal or disloyal, has had a 
complete victory, and all ^he prim graces 
dear to thj^t time — propriety, sensibility. 



over-delicacy, and prudery — have prevailed 
against the lover and equally against the 
husband of the romantic princess. The let- 
ter, not the spirit, is the law of her conduct ; 
and, for those who may like to moralize 
upon it, the story is instructive. But the 
lesson that modern readers might draw from 
it was by no means in the intention of its 
author. Her very limitations appear to have 
assisted in making Mme. de La Fayette^s 
novel a masterpiece. Narrow, clear, and 
minute in observation, her wofk is a treas- 
ure and a landmark, while the inflated ro- 
mances of her contemporaries have gone 
away into the neglectful ness which awaits 
all unveracities — forever unregretted by liv- 
ing men. 

Compliments are dutf Mr. Thomas Sar- 
geant Perry for his pure and flavorous trans- 
lation, to M. Jules Gamier the illustrator, 
M. A. Lamotte the engraver, and the pub- 
lishers, for the charming design and orna- 
mentation of the volume. 



LATJlfOELOT AND GUEHEVEEE.* 

THE chief impression made by this " poem 
in dramas" — as its author, Mr. Richard 
Hovey, calls it — is of extraordinary ambi- 
tion and self-conceit, and of continual " con- 
veyance " of the literary material and man- 
ner of the masters of poetry. His dedica- 
tion is sufficiently comprehensive in its 
address to the Almighty, Apollo, and Mrs. 
Hovey — a simultaneous apostrophe to reli- 
gion, art, and domesticity, which must have 
satisfied the entire emotional nature of the 
writer. His author's vanity does not go 
hungry in this moment of general homage. 
After some Spenserian imagery of a fair 
lady pursued by a horrid hound, Mr. Hovey's 
verse relates how, in his vision, he was 
dissuaded by William Shakespeare, fortu- 
nately present, from employing his physical 
strength in behalf of the ghostly Guenevere. 
The master of playwrights then took Mr. 
Hovey, it appears, to a hillside, where the 
American was privileged to meet Homer, 
iCschylus, King David, Dante, and Goethe. 
" I was the seventh of that company," notes 
Mr. Hovey, in emulation of Dante's remark, 
in a similar but well-deserved collocation : 

S\ chHo fui sesto tra cotanto senno. 

According to Mr. Hovey's narrative, he 
was then urged by Shakespeare to take up 
the verbal defense of Guenevere, to which, 
in a lucid interval of modesty, the American 
bard professed himself insufficient. Then 
Dante inquired of Mr. Hovey if he felt him- 
self worthy of Mrs. Hovey ; the conscien- 
tious husband said " No " also to this propo- 
sition. Judging that two negatives of this 
sort make an affirmative, Mr. Hovey re- 
solved at once to sing of Guenevere and 
Launcelot, " by request." ^ 

The prologue to the stc^ry is entitled the ^ 
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Quest of Merlin. In imitation of the scenic 
and lyric manner of Faust, it depicts the 
visit of the mage to the personnel of Norse 
and of Greek mythology in order to learn 
the destinies of King Arthur and his bride. 
Amid the caverns of Hecla, the weaving 
Noms deliver carefully vague sentences in 
the style of Goethe, with some interludes of 
Swinburnian Hellenism. The scene changes 
to a grove with a Greek temple; Naiads, 
Fauns, and Dryads troop in, and Bacchus 
with Mxnads and Bassarids. We mildly 
wonder what fairies, gnomes, angels, elves, 
and the Ladies of the Lake have to do in 
this Greek j^^i/?r^, and why the classic divini- 
ties usually sing to Gothic tunes, and the 
Valkyrs avail themselves of the melodies of 
Mr. Swinburne's Erectheus. It is but fair 
to say that this prologue contains certain 
good verses, while the general effect is of 
comparative mythology and metrical tech- 
nique broken into fragments and mixed in 
a kaleidoscope. The fay of the British lake, 
for instance, indulges in Greek interjections, 
Ai^ at, and otoioioi, Mr. Hovey apparently 
decided that poetry is merely the opposite 
of prose, and that, as Mr. Jourdain would 
naturally have exclaimed in his mother 
tongue, epic persons, in moments of excite- 
ment, would run to a foreign vocabulary. 
The prologue closes with an alleluia of an- 
gels, and the play begins upon a lower- 
pitched key. 

To write, in these days, a new chronicle 
of Arthurian things is surely a perilous em- 
prise, unless one have power in him to vie 
with the vivid simplicity of the prose of Sir 
Thomas Malory, or the exquisite verse of 
Lord Tennyson. Mr. Hovey's conception 
of the characters of his story is either con- 
ventional or unpleasant ; not infrequently it 
combines both faults. The personages are 
not penetrated with the spirit of their cen- 
tury; they lack unity of individual life, and 
make little impression upon the reader*s 
fancy. The legend seems to be handled 
from the outside, after an insufficient ac- 
quaintance. It lacks the remote majesty 
which should lift it to a mystic hight above 
the vulgar triangular problem — He, She, and 
the Other Man. Modeled by Mr. Hovey, 
King Arthur becomes a person too dull to 
credit that which he is not too virtuous to 
commit, Launcelot appears sentimental and 
commonplace, and Guenevere develops from 
a hoiden with tendencies toward the woman's 
rights' platform, into an aggressive temptress 
of a coy knight. Poor Sir Galahad, by a dis- 
tasteful blending of the records, makes the 
sorriest figure of all, as a prudent young 
hypocrite whose personal virtue is as con- 
spicuously accentuated as his willingness to 
abet vice in his friends. A darkly melodra- 
matic Queen of Orkney, a jester who skips 
but lamely in the track of Shakespeare's in- 
comparable fools, and a group of watchmen 
carefully garbed in the uniform of Dogberry, 
further enliven the play. 



The work is absurd in its immense self- 
complacency and in its pompous imitation 
of the masters. Yet there are indications 
which assure us that Mr. Hovey is not de- 
void of a modest portion of poetic talent. 
If, having made a new and more humble 
estimate of his powers, he will take off the 
tragic mask and speak in his natural voice, 
divest himself of the borrowed buskins and 
stand up in his own boots, and subtract him- 
self from his count of the lords of lofty 
song — it is possible that he may become an 
agreeable minor poet But if he is already 
skilled in some profession or handicraft, it 
were hardly wise for him to forego a busi- 
ness certainty for the sake of his poetic 
possibilities. 



POEMS BY W. 0. ROSOOE* 

THIS volume of verse, by the late Mr. 
William Caldwell Roscoe, is published 
by his daughter, who introduces it briefly 
and modestly. Mr. Roscoe's poetic talent, 
as here manifested, is attractive. Its prime 
traits are receptiveness and capacity of 
admiration. These qualities evidently ex- 
pended themselves in literature upon the 
Elizabethan dramatists and lyrists; and so 
exclusively did this latter-day poet clothe 
himself in their singing robes that it is not 
easy to form a precise estimate of the pos- 
sibilities of his individual gift. Moral char- 
acteristics, rather than jesthetical, are easy 
to appreciate in his work — a fine religious- 
ness and a pure affection for high ideals. 
But the reader is always conscious that this 
poetry is a kaleidoscopic reblending of the 
effects and phrases of Shakespeare, Mar- 
lowe, Beaumont and Fletcher, and Ben Jon- 
son. Even in the strongest moments of the 
dramatic development one says to himself, 
"Either I have read this before — or I 
ought to have read it!" This impression 
of ours may be exaggerated, but Mr. Ros- 
coe practiced that imitation which is the 
truest tribute — not the selfish "convey- 
ance " of the goods of others. 

Rarely does a poem of domestic affection, 
or a hymn to the Deity, give a passing 
glimpse of the individuality of Mr. Roscoe ; 
usually the subjects are either remote them- 
selves, or treated remotely. In the sonnets 
he tends toward the English models. He 
wrote two tragedies in the large and stately 
manner of the Elizabethans. Like them, Mr. 
Roscoe did not observe the unities of time 
and places; his personages might have dwelt 
in any land or civilization, so far as can be 
judged from their names or their actions. 
But they exhibit high passion, expressed 
wfth opulence of metaphor and energy of 
phrase; and they show the tragic vicissi- 
tudes disallowed by modern drama. 

It seems ungenerous to note various minor 
errors when the hand is moveless that wrote 



such stately verse as this, from the tragedy 
of " Violenzia : " 

. . . When ministerial kin^ 

Handle iniquity, and stain their brows, 

Which should be crystal, who shall punish them ? 

Heaven. 

Ay, but by instruments. What influence is't 

That whispers me, " ITiou art that instrument ? " 

sacred Justice, warrior of God, 

Strong brother of the precious weanling Mercy, 
Evener of the Fates, thou pa»iionleBS arluter, 
That with a forceful and unsparing hand 
Knittest me up into thy purposes. 
Make me not only a base instrument. 
And sword of execution ; enter me 
Into thy secret counsels ; clear these eyes, 
That are so bitterly possessed with dark, 
That only in the blindness of my nif;ht 

1 sometimes seem to touch thy guiding hand. 
But see thee never. 

In passages like this we recognize Mr. Ros- 
coe*s spiritual temper and his conventional 
development, with its more or less success- 
ful effects. 



PEETTY MIOHiO.* 

TWO of his novels already translated- 
have made Maurus Jdkai's name some- 
what familiar to American readers. Widely 
as Timar's Two IVorlds and There is no 
Devil differed from each other in scope and 
in treatment. Pretty Michal, just translated 
by R. N. Bain, dififers yet more widely from 
both its predecessors — so widely, indeed, 
that one can hardly believe it to be the work 
of the same hand. There is something in 
its vivid picturesque quality that reminds 
one of Gautier's Capitaine Fracasse; some- 
thing t)f the humorous, self-con.scious ex- 
travagance of Baron Munchausen, but much 
more that recalls Andersen's and Grimm's 
MUrchen, 

The scene is laid in Transylvania and 
Hungary, in 1650 or thereabouts, and from 
the opening chapter, describing the father 
of Pretty Michal and how he brought her 
up from birth without the intervention of a 
woman, straight through to the end, in which 
the chief villain meets his reward, and the 
rest of the characters dance over the spot 
where his blood has flowed — "and surely 
you cannot express your contempt for a man 
more emphatically than by dancing over the 
spot where his blood has been, only an 
hour after his death!" — the story smacks 
far more of the fairy tale than of the modern 
novel. And if there be any readers left 
who, like this reviewer, pride themselves on 
preserving their delight in the improbable, 
as fresh as in 

Those early days when I 
Shined in my Angel- Infancy I 
When yet I had not walked above 
A mile or two from my First Love — 

they will thoroughly enjoy this delightful 
story, which is as absolutely unrealistic and 
unmoral (if this mean merely the absence of 
every didactic purpose) as any fairy tale of 
them all. 

Jdkai's picture of the " Vihodar," or heads- 
man of Zeb, is no less remarkable than Scott's 
famous executioner in Anne of Geiersfein ; 
the witches and robbers and Turks, the 
"faithful friend," Simplex the trumpeter, 
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and the wicked enemy come straight from 
fairyland. Pretty Michal is not an histori- 
cal novel by any means ; it is a pure piece 
of imagination, with just that mixture of the 
grotesque and fantastic which makes one at 
once exclaim how well Dor^ would have 
illustrated it. 

SOME BOOKS ON EOTPT. 



Egypt under the Pharaohs. 
A new edition of H. BrugschBey*s standard 
History of E^ypt^ derive 1 entirely from the mon- 
uments, has been brought out by Mr. M. Brod- 
rick of London. He has taken pains, in com- 
piling this more convenient edition in one vol- 
ume, to retain all the orig nal information ; and 
he has omitted only the essay on ** The Exodus 
and the Egyptbn Monuments,*' and the tran- 
scription of the tablet of Usertsen III — the first 
having lost its foundation through recent dis- 
coveries, and the second being useless in thus 
work. Mr. Brodrick has added a supplementary 
chapter of ten pages on the last Pharaohs, and 
the work has enjoyed the benefit of Mr. Le Page 
Renoufs oversight. Although much cheaper 
than the former edition, the work in this form 
is a handsome book, with large type, four maps, 
and a nuuber of genealogical tables; the illus- 
trations are limited to ten. Brugsch-Bey*s his- 
tory is one of the well-recognized standards, and 
Mr. Brodrick *s revision of it should bring it 
within the reach of even a larger public than 
that which has already become familiar with it. 
In his long survey of dynasties and centuries the 
author preserves an astonishing degree of fresh- 
ness a- id readableness of exposition; this pro- 
ceeds in no small degree from his inclusion, as 
wholes, of such literature as the poem of Pen- 
taur, an interesting piece of early criticistn in the 
time of the nineteenth dynasty and the st81a 
PiankhL — Charles Scribner's Sons. $5.00. 

The New York Obelisk. 
Dr. Charles E. Moldenke has told, in a comely 
volume of some two hundred pages, the story of 
an Egyptian monument which has found its way 
to the New World. Commander Gorringe, who 
actually brought over Cleopatra's Needle from 
Egyot to New York, was the author of a very 
elaborate work on Egyptian obelisks in connec- 
tion with that noUble undertaking. Dr. Mol- 
denke has here written a briefer, but not less 
trustworthy account After some general prefa- 
tory matter on obelisks — their origin, nature, 
and significance — he tells the story of the New 
York obelisk, and then gives all the inscriptions 
uiKJn it, with full translations and notes. The 
glossaries take up half the room, giving meanings 
of terms in Egyptology, the hieroglyphics in this 
book, and Egyptian words on the obelisk. The 
volume is an addition to Egyptology of value 
and convenience. — A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
$2.00. 

Egypt. 

Mr. Martin Brimmer, one of the trustees of 
the Boston Art Museum, has brought together 
under the above brief heading three essays on 
the history, religion, and art of ancient Egypt, 
acknowledging the constant assistance and able 
cooperation of his niece, Mrs. J. J. Chapman. 
They were written during a recent journey in the 
country of the NUe, and are published ** in the 



hope that they may be useful as an introduction 
to works of a higher authority." The luxuri- 
ously printed volume has only eighty-sbc pages 
of text, on large paper; but thirty-sbc photo- 
graphs of remarkable fineness of execution are 
inserted on unnumbered leaves, so that the vol- 
ume, in one sense, belongs to " extended books." 
Mr. Brimmer's treatment appears to one who is 
not a specialist not only thoroughly interesting, 
but also solidly gprounded in exact knowledge. 
He marks the dead level of poverty of the 
Egypdans, who have just enough for existence : 
" Whatever they gain beyond that is taken in 
taxes by the government. In fact, the govern- 
ment's sponge absorbs every drop which is not 
superfluous." The Egyptians are not only polit- 
ically insignificant, but also destitute of every 
form of vital activity : ** There is no motive for 
education, for trade, or for enterprise, and even 
their contact with the civilized races is only 
superficial." "The essence of Egyptian faith," 
Mr. Brimmer concludes, " was essentially ideal ; 
the worship of one God, exhibiting himself to man 
in a multiplicity of attributes. . . . Their religion 
was a humanizing religion, which always held be- 
fore them as a duty and an ideal a tender con- 
sideration for each other. Man, in their belief, 
was the friend of God, and God was just and 
loving to man. The foundations of their creed 
were faith in the immortal |)ersonality of man 
and his responsibility to God ; it rested as upon 
a rock, on Truth as the supreme attribute of 
God. It was these great principles of their 
faith and their spiritual attitude of mind which 
are not less impressive than their monumental 
art" " The Sphinx, the first monument of Egyp- 
tian art, may justly be held as the emblem of 
Egypt," says Mr. Brimmer. "It comes down 
to us from the earliest ages with perfected gran- 
deur, expressive of a great idea which we vainly 
seek to grasp in its completeness, without known 
origin, without filiation, strong, grave, solitary, 
and inscrutable." We hope that the compara- 
tively expensive form in which Mr. Brimmer's 
essays are published will not deprive them of 
that wide reading which is due to their literary 
and scholarly ability. — Houghton, MifHin & Co. 
$5.00. 

In Cairo. 

Mr. William Morton Fullerton, a journalist 
formerly well known in Boston and now con- 
nected with the London Times^ sets down here 
in a dainty little volume seventy pages of im- 
pressions of Cairo. His manner recalls that of 
literary impressionbts like M. Loti. He finds 
in Cairo after Venice '* a desecrated charm. It 
never quite succeeds in being what you demand 
of it. Its spirit doubdess can be exhausted. 
But the trouble is you never seem to get any 
nearer that self- satisfying stage." Mr. Fullerton 
finds that " it is quite impossible to take Cairo 
seriously. It is too spectacular. It seems a fair 
— temporary at the longest. To paint it you 
need rainbow colors and an eternity." Never- 
theless he essays the task of picturing such 
sights as the howling dervishes, mosques, or, 
rather, the favorite mosqu*, and, among quieter 
scenes, the old garden behind Shepheard's Hotel. 
Those who have seen Cairo for themselves will 
be delighted by Mr. Fullerton's charming repre- 
sentation of it, and it seems, indeed, more in- 
tended for those who have already been there 
than as a description for those who have not had 
s^9h goqd fortune. ^Macmillan & Co. $1.00. 



Life in Ancient Egypt and Assyria. 

This translation from the French of the noted 
French writer, M. G. Masi>^ro, is, in some ways, 
the most thoroughly readable and instructive 
volume on Egvpt of those we are here noticing. 
M. Masp^ro has all the French faculty for pic- 
turesque exposition, and he follows a very happy 
method. He chooses for Egypt the time of Ra- 
meses II, the fourteenth century before Christ, 
and for Assyria the time of Assnrbanipal, in the 
seventh century B.C. ; he then follows the cur- 
rents of life in the street, the market, the shops, 
the court, the temple, and the army, to their in- 
evitable end in the tomb. He speaks through- 
out in the present tense, and the result of his 
animated style, his excellent choice of details, 
and the many illustrations, U an impression of 
lifelikeness in the ancient Egyptians and Assyr- 
ians which even the much larger volumes of 
Wilkinson do not produce. There could hardly 
be a better specimen of scholarly reproduction 
of antique life in a popular manner. — D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $2.00. 



— A grim humor b that of a contributor to 
a San Francisco paper, who, in reply to the 
question, " What would be of the greatest ben- 
efit to California in 1892?" replied that, in his 
opinion, " the death of Bret Harte would be the 
most fortunate happening the annals of 1892 
could record." He reasons as follows : " So long 
as he wields a pen, we continue wild and woolly. 
He is a blot on our evolution, a drag on our 
civiliEation. There is no denying Bret Harte's 
genius, but he retards immigration. He has ex- 
cellent style, but he prevents the sale of our 
raisins. California claret might vie with St. 
Julien but for 'Mr. Hawkins;' our maidens 
could be introduced to her Majesty but for the 
'Outcast of Poker Flat.' He has accentuated 
our earthquakes, emphasized our aborigines, ex- 
aggerated our mannerisms, and made the * hea- 
then Chinee' romantic" 

— Prof. George J. Romanes has sent to press 
an elaborate work on evolution, upon which he 
has been long engaged, and part of which he 
read last spring, as lectures, at the Royal Institu- 
tion. The book is to be called Darwin and 
after Darwin^ and it will be published in two 
volumes by the Messrs. Longman. The same 
publishers have in press the autobiography of 
Isaac Williams. Isaac Williams (he was always 
called by his full name) was one of the early 
Tractarians at Oxford. A small volume of poemsi 
that Lord Lytton left in manuscript, will l)e 
published under the editorial care of his daughter 
and son-in-law. 

— Oberlin College sends out as the first num- 
ber of its " Library Bulletins " a Popuiar Bihti- 
o^i^aphy of Sociolofy^ by John R. Commons, As- 
sociate Professor of Political Economy. It can 
be had free on application to A. S. Root. Librarian. 
Professor Commons has aimed to "furnish the 
general reader, especially the Christian minister 
and worker, a list of the best available books on 
important sociological problems." Each title is 
annotated. 

— Cardinal Manning left no autobiography, 
but a great numl^er of letters from men famous 
in Church and State, as well as a large number 
of his own that had been returned to him. (> 
Selections from this correspondence will prob- 
ably be published in due time. 
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POETRY. 



With a Copj of Shelley. 

I know a welcome gift I send 

To grace thy birthday » dearest friend— 

No Loving-Cup of beaten gold, 

Filled from a vintage rare and old — 

A beaker of " the warm South," mine '- 

A vifuf ne'er expressed from vine — 

The essence of imnnntal youth, 

Imagination's subtler truih — 

A wine whose every drop discloses 

The soul which glows in love and rosea^ 

Only a book of poesy — 

Only a great soul's history, 

The pain, the glory, and the strife— 

The rs^iture and the stress of life ; — 

Only a book of poesy — 

But mystic dreams and gcMen strains 

Of him who, throned in beauty, reigns 

The elected poet of the young ; 

Who more than poet is to thee. 

The prophet of humanity, 

Divinest seer that ever sung. 

Of times when gaxing in thine eyes, 

I find such baffling mysteries, 

Such wordless thoughts beyond thy years. 

And sad beyond the saddest tears, 

I dream that when kt's life's young light 

In cloud and darkness passed from sight. 

When the wild tempest wrought us wrong. 

And ragefnl surges quenched his song. 

Across a vaster, stranger sea. 

Its soul, undying, fled to thee ; 

That now with olden griefs oppressed, 

And mortal errors unconfessed, 

It Kinks in quiet, still and deep. 

With folded wing, content to keep 

A duurmM silence in thy breast. 

Yet sometimes in those eyes I mark 
A sudden darkening, and a gaxe 
Distant and full of tender awe, 
And dream thou seest what last A4 saw. 
And more, that saddest of all days — 
A shore, with mocking beauty fraught. 
White curves of surf, by lightnings shown. 
And in the midst, his fatad barque — 
Which swift before the tempest drave 
One moment, and was not ! — And he ? 
When swooping cloud and crouching wave 
Leapt for his life, a soul upwrought 
To grandeur, faced the near unknown. 
The instant solving of Death's mystery, 
In rapt expectance of the life to be. 

— Gracb Grbbnwood, in T^ Imde/endeni. 



BEOENT OAELTLE LITERATURE* 

THE publication for the first time of the 
course of lectures which Carlyle deliv- 
ered at Portman Square, London, in the 
second quarter of 1838, coincides with the 
publication of two important articles in the 
way of reminiscences of Carlyle by men 
of distinction — Professor Tyndall and Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy. If we are not mis- 
taken, these three additions to the already 
voluminous literature pertaining to Carlyle 
will much strengthen the reaction against 



•Lectures on the History of Literature. Delivered by 
Thomas Carlyle, April to July, 1838. Edited by Prof. J. 
Keay Greene. Charles Scribner's Sons. $i.oo. 



the irrational judgments on that great genius 
which Mr. Froude's fantastic performances 
as an editor have evoked within the last few 
years. 

Sir Charles Duffy began, in the Contem- 
porary Review for January of this year, a 
full report of his " Conversations and Cor- 
respondence with Thomas Carlyle," whose 
acquaintance he made nearly fifty years ago. 
He reproduces in his first installment a 
number of most interesting letters, relating 
largely to the condition of Ireland in 1845- 
1849. The report of the long conversations 
during Carlyle's two journeys in Ireland is 
even more thoroughly interesting; it con- 
tains most characteristic, and, in many cases, 
keenly discriminating opinions of Words- 
worth, Jeffrey, Browning, Coleridge, and 
Landor, and others, while the estimate of 
Shelley, as "a windy phenomenon," will 
probably outrage all his admirers ! The 
simple mention of this very readable series 
of reminiscences should be here enough to 
send our readers to the pages of the Con- 
temporary; but we cannot forbear, in view 
of the absurd verdict pronounced on Car- 
lyle of recent years by so many otherwise 
sensible people, quoting what Sir Charles 
Duffy says of his personal character: 

It has been a personal pain to me in recent 
dmes to find among honorable and cultivated 
people a conviction that Carlyle was hard, self- 
ish, and arrogant. I knew him intimately for 
more than an entire generation, as intimately as 
one who was twenty years his junior, and who 
regarded him with unaffected reverence, as the 
man of most undoubted genius of his age, prob- 
ably ever did. I saw him in all moods and under 
most varied conditions, and often tried his im- 
patient spirit by dissent from his cherished con- 
victions; and I found him habitually serene and 
considerate, never, as so many have come to be- 
lieve of his ordinary mood, arrogant or impatient 
of contradiction. . . . This is the real Carlyle : 
a man of generous nature, sometimes disturbed 
on the surface by trifling troubles, but never 
diverted at heart from what he believed to be 
right and true. ... I do not desire the reader 
to infer that the stories of a contrary character 
are absolutely unfounded. But they have been 
exaggerated out of reasonable relation to fact, 
and have caused him to be grievously misunder- 
stood. He was a man of genuine good nature, 
with deep sympathy and tenderness for human 
suffering, and of manly patience under troubles. 
In all the serious cares of life, the repeated dis- 
appointment of reasonable hopes, in privation 
bordering on penury, and in long-delayed recog- 
nition by the world, he bore himself with con- 
stant courage and forbearance. He was easily 
disturbed, indeed, by petty troubles, if they in- 
terfered with his litems work, never otherwise. 
Silence is the necessary condition of serious 
thought, and he was impatient of anv disturb- 
ance which interrupted it. Unexpectecl intrusion 
breaks the thread of reflection, often past repair, 
and he was naturally averse to such intrusion. 
He had sacrificed what is called success in life in 
order to be free to think in solitude and silence ; 
and this precious peace, the atmosphere in which 
his work prospered, he guarded rigorously. At 
times he suffered from dyspepsia, and critics are 
sometimes disposed to forget that dyspepsia is 
as much a malady, and as little a moral blemish, 
as toothache or gout, and the sufferer a victim 
rather than an offender. 

Professor TyndalKs " Personal Recollec- 
tions of Carlyle " were first published in the 
Fortnightly Review for January, 1890, and 
they are now included in his New Frag- 



mentSy just issued by the Appletons. He 
gives substantially the same view of Car- 
lyle as Sir Charles Duffy, though his knowl- 
edge of Carlyle began later. In respect to 
Carlyle*s own Reminiscences he says : 

In clearer and happier moments Carlyle him- 
self would have recoiled from publishing their 
few offending pages. When they were written, 
all things were seen by him through the medium 
of personal suffering, physical and mental, lliis 
lurid atmosphere defaced, blurred, and some- 
times inverted like mirage, his coast-line of 
memory. The figure of himself standing on 
that quivering and delusive shore has sunered 
more from the false refraction than anything 
else. . . . His was a temper very likely to ex- 
aggerate his shoit- comings, very likely to blame 
himself to excess for his over- absorption in his 
work, and his too great forgetfulness of his wife. 
The figure of Johnson standing bareheaded in 
the market-place of Lichfield, to atone for some 
failure of duty to his father, fascinated Carlyle; 
and now in his hour of woe he imitated Johnson, 
not by baring his head, but by lacerating his 
heart. They had had their differences — due, 
probably, more to her vivid and fanciful imagin- 
ings than to anything else. He, however, took 
the whole blame upon himself. It was loving 
and chivalrous, but I doubt whether it was en- 
tirely just. I think it likely that in her later 
years she would have condemned some of the 
utterances of her earlier ones. As time passed 
she grew more and more mellow and tender — 
more and more into the form and texture of the 
wife needed by Carlyle. Had she lived a little 
longer his self-reproaches would never have been 
heard. 

The Lectures on the History of Literature ^ 
at so late a day printed for the first time 
with the exception of the ninth lecture of 
the twelve, of which no record exists, have 
long been desired by thousands of readers 
of Carlyle. These will not fail to find here 
much to admire and to profit by, but the 
volume is no such treasure as the lectures 
on Heroes and Hero-Worship would have 
been, had they never been printed before 
this year. The Carlyle who speaks here is 
apparently not at his ease as a lecturer ; the 
style is such as to make one think that he 
had not yet found his voice in passing from 
his earlier manner to his later. Still, many 
of the judgments which he delivers on the 
great men of Greek, Roman, French, Ger- 
man, and English literature, are distinctively 
his own, both in their insight and in their 
prejudice. There is not much in the vol- 
ume that will have novelty, either in thought 
or expression, to those who have a thorough 
acquaintance with his other works. The 
matter of the lectures is concerned to a 
considerable degree with the history of the 
Greeks and Romans and the later modern 
nations of Europe. Much of this is com- 
paratively out of date. Hut with all its 
short-comings, most of which are due sim- 
ply to its very late appearance in print, the 
volume deserves a welcome from every one 
who would know Carlyle thoroughly. 

The editor, a certain Prof. J. Reay Greene, 
has the same initials as the lamented his- 
torian of the English people; but no con- 
trast could well be imagined more complete 
than that between the style of Prof. John R. 
Green and this editor, who is, we are in- 
dined to believe, entitled to the palm of 
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commonplaceness among editors. His capa- 
city as an editor may be faintly guessed from 
these two or three sentences in his preface : 
Carlyle **had not the expansive suavity of 
exposition which is so charming in Male- 
branche. . . . His faults and foibles are mani- 
fest, yet he is esteemed in spite of them, and 
by too many because of them. His preju- 
dices are vexatious, at least occasionally. . . . 
No healthy man can doubt Carlyle's sincer- 
ity. We ought surely to greet with pleasure 
every combination of sincerity, ability, and 
amiability 1 " Fifty pages or more of notes 
which Professor Greene has added are of 
more value than his preface, but Dr. Dryas- 
dust commenting on a great genius like Car- 
lyle is a spectacle to excite the derision of 
the reader. 

Among the more notable passages in these 
lectures are the remarks on the similarity 
in character between the French and the 
Greeks (p. 8); on the composite character 
of the Iliad (p. 19) and Homer's great excel- 
lences in simple sincerity and melody; on 
the Romans as the men of antiquity, in con- 
trast with the Greeks, who may be called 
the children {y^. y])\ on thrift, as including 
"the best virtues a man can have in this 
world;" on that doleful prig, the "pious 
iCneas," who is properly set down as " just 
that sort of lachrymose man, there is hardly 
anything of a man in the inside of him ;" on 
doubt, as a morbid state in which no healthy 
man can finally rest (p. 63); on Dante, Cer- 
vantes, Erasmus, Luther, Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, George Whitfield, and David Hume. 
Carlyle's great doctrine of the superiority 
of the unconscious over the conscious ap- 
pears throughout the volume. Speaking of 
the Romans he says: "In a time of active 
exertion the nation will not speak out its 
mind. It is not till a nation is ready to de- 
cline that its literature makes itself remark- 
able, and this is observable in all nations, 
for there are many ways in which a man 
or a nation expresses itself besides books. 
The point is not to be able to write a book, 
the point is to have the true mind for it. 
Everything, in that case, which the nation 
does will be equally significant of its mind." 
So, in speaking of the Crusaders, he de- 
clares : " Though writing is one of the no- 
blest utterances, for speech is so, there are 
other ways besides that of expressing one's 
self, and to lead a heroic life is, perhaps, a 
greater thing than to write a heroic poem. 
This was the case of the Middle Ages." 
When these lectures were given, Carlyle 
rated Milton far too low, and it was largely 
on account of this insistence on the value of 
the unconscious : " He is conscious of writ- 
ing an epic, and of being the great man he 
is. No great man ever felt so great a con- 
sciousness as Milton. That consciousness 
was the measure of his greatness ; he was 
not one of those who reach into actual con- 
tact with the deep fountain of greatness." 
On the contrary, " Shakespeare is the best 



illustration we could have of what I am 
always talking about, consciousness and un- 
consciousness. The things great and deep 
in him he seems to have no notion of at all. 
. . . In general, there is a fervent sincerity 
in any matter he undertakes, by which one 
sees at once, as through a window, into the 
beautiful greatness of the soul of man." 



ITEW TOEK H0TE8. 



MR. RUDYARD KIPLING has come 
among us with his bride and his mother- 
in-law. Probably he has already gone from 
among us ; but of this one cannot be sure, for 
he has kept himself and his movements here 
shrouded in mystery. A few of his friends, lit- 
erary men chiefly, who met him in London — 
where his personality has become known to the 
craft since he joined the Savage Club — have 
seen him ; but he has been invisible to the jour- 
nalistic fraternity. He has the greatest skill in 
dodging the interviewer of any living public char- 
acter. A vast amount of diplomacy is needed, 
by one of such interest to the public as Mr. Kip- 
ling is, to escape the American interviewer, who 
is as skillful as a detective in ferreting out his 
victim, and as persistent as an office-seeker in 
obtaining what he wants. Perhaps Mr. Kipling's 
success in escaping his pursuers — for without 
doubt every large paper in New York has had 
a representative on his track — is largely due to 
the fact that he once was an interviewer himt>elf, 
and by knowing the wiles of the members of the 
calling is able to forestall them. He was one of 
the best interviewers who ever practiced this 
peculiar branch of American journalism. His 
celebrated interview wiih Mark Twain is a mas- 
terpiece. It shows how fine an art interviewing 
may be made. It gave not only what Mark 
Twain said — which was, of course, interesting — 
but it reproduced the man's personality. Genius 
Ls required for the accomplishment of such a 
feat as this. Mr. Kipling's success as an inter- 
viewer, however, seems to have inspired him 
with no love for other interviewers. Perhaps he 
thinks they could not reproduce his personality, 
and certainly it would be a difficult task. 
• • • 
Mr. Kipling has not come to this country to 
abide here for any length of time. He is merely 
en route around the world. He has already been 
around the world twice ; but though he is cred- 
ited with having a big head, he does not l^lieve 
with many Americans that the human head is 
large enough to take in the world during one or 
even two journeys. He is a believer in writing 
from fresh impressions. It certainly is to be 
hoped (if he writes about America again) that his 
fresh impressions of this country will be differ- 
ent from those gleaned from one of his former 
journeys here. No one knows just what his 
plans are. The death of his friend, VVolcott 
Balestier, and his sudden marriage with Miss 
Balestier soon after, upset his previous arrange- 
ments completely. He was in the Southern 
Pacific when the news of Mr. Balestier's death 
reached him, and he hastened to London forth- 
with. It is his intention, ultimately, to return 
to Samoa by way of the Sandwich Islands, thus 
completing the circuit begun by his hasty return 
to England. 



Speaking of interviewing reminds me of a re- 
cent conversation with a successful New York 
journalist, who has made a specialty of this 
branch of newspaper work. ** Interviewing," he 
said, '* is much misunderstood by the public. It 
is generally supposed that an interview is an at- 
tempt to reproduce more or less accurately the 
report of a conversation as it takes place. It 
really is nothing of the sort. A wise interviewer 
does not endeavor to reproduce a conversation 
verbatim ; he keeps his note-book out of sight. 
His aim in conversing with the person inter- 
viewed is to draw the subject out and make 
him talk as much as possible. After the inter- 
view b over, he dresses up the facts gleaned 
in it, puts them in logical shape, copies the 
style of language of the subject as well as he 
can remember, and reproduces it If he is skill- 
ful he usually presents the person interviewed in 
a far better light than the person himself could 
have done. But all interviewers are sure to be 
more or less inaccurate. From my experience 
I should like to give to all persons who are 
called upon by interviewers thb advice : Either 
write the interview yourself, or insist upon seeing 
a proof of it after it is written and before it goes 
to press, so that you may revise it, if necessary. 
These are the only ways of avoiding an inaccu- 
rate report. It is not wise always to refuse to 
be interviewed, for there are in the profession of 
journalism men who are so unscrupulous as not 
to hesitate to concoct interviews out of whole 

cloth." 

• • • 

The experience which a friend of mine re- 
lated to me the other day corroborates this last 
statement. He is something of an authority on 
South America, and on his return from Brazil, 
a few months ago, before he had time to leave 
the steamer, he was accosted by a newspaper 
man who had been detailed to interview him. 
He refused absolutely to talk. The next day 
the newspaper in question published a long arti- 
cle purporting to be an interview with him, in 
which views on South American trade, and kin- 
dred topics, were expressed, which were not only 
false but utterly abhorrent to him. I asked him 
why he did not publish a letter repudiating the 
interview. ** Oh, what was the use ?" he re- 
plied. " My friends knew that I had not said one 
word of the remarks attributed to me." His 
carelessness is typical of that widespread indif- 
ference to abuses in this country which not only 
makes our newspapers so boldly inaccurate, but 
fosters scores of other abuses beside. 

• • • 

Mr. Kipling's belief in first impres;»ions, and 
in the benefit from travel which may be gained 
by a literary man, reminds me of a fact which 
has often caused me to wonder. Why do not un- 
attached writers, who are not confined to offices 
but may do their work wherever they please, 
travel more? There are a score of writers in 
this city who are content to dwell year after 
year in New York when they might enlarge their 
horizon by living — and quite as cheaply, too — 
in London one winter, in Paris the next, spend- 
ing others on the Riviera, in Algiers, and so on, 
until they have put a girdle round the earth, not 
like Puck, in forty minutes, but in forty years 
more or less, during the course of an average 
working lifetime. They would thus be brought /> 
into closer communication with nature, meet " ai| ^ 
sorts and conditions of men " as well as of lOfe 
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have the inspiration which comes from a con- 
stant change of environment, and best of all, be 
saved from getting into a rut, which is the curse 
of an author, or from the very suspicion of pro- 
vincialism, from which even the inveterate deni- 
zen of New York is not always free. A clever 
woman, herself a New Yorker, once said to me, 
"The New York man who thinks there is no 
place in the world worth living in outside of 
New York, b just as provincial as the Bostonian 
who thinks the same thing of his city.'* Only 
those who appreciate the usual attitude of the 
New Yorker toward the Bostonian can appre- 
ciate the full force of this remark. But the pro- 
vincial is unlovely, whether he hails from New 
York, Boston, or Timbuctoo; and he is posi- 
tively dangerous when he writes. In behalf of 
his readers, therefore, as well as for his own 
pleasure and profit, the author should travel. 
« « « 
I have often discussed this subject with Mr. 
Douglas Sladen, whose cosmopolitanism I con- 
sider to be greatly aspersed by the title of ** the 
Australian poet,** which is so often applied to 
him. Mr. Sladen, it is true, ** hails from ** Aus- 
tralia, but the ** hail ** in this instance is a very 
far cry. He is essenfally a citizen of the world, 
despite the fact that he is first of all an English- 
man; perhaps he deserves the more credit for 
his cosmopolitanism on this account. As an un- 
attached writer who loves his freedom as much 
as he does his art, he cannot understand why 
other writers do not go "great countries for to 
see,** as he does. He knows his Australia, his 
England, his Continent, bis America, and his 
Japan. Last winter when I used to see him, he 
had deep designs on the north coast of Africa. 
I do not know whether he has yet carried them 
out or not; but I am sure that he will do so. 
Verily, he that secth, and heareth most, hath 

most to report. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

We have had a taste of Ibsen this week. 
" Hedda Gabler,*' the play which was produced 
with great success in London last winter by two 
Americans, Miss Elizabeth Robbins, formerly of 
the Boston Museum Company, and Miss Marion 
I^a of Philadelphia, was given for one night 
at Amberg*s Thca'er in German by a capable 
company. The fact that the actors spoke Ger- 
man doubtless explains the fact that the produc- 
tion did not excite much discussion. The serious 
German audience received it witn profound atten- 
tion, but I notice that it is not to be repeated 
during the coming week, an omission that is very 
significant. Ibsen has slight chance of becoming 
popular in New York, which has little taste for 
ultra- realism on the stage, as was shown by the 
savage criticism showered upon the single per- 
fcirmance here of James A. Herne*s " Margaret 
Fleming ** several weeks ago. Philistinism some- 
times has its uses. 



— A revised edition of Herbert Spencer's 
Stfcial Status will be issued shortly by D. Apple- 
ton & Co., simultaneously with its publication in 
England. Having been much annoyed by the 
persistent quotation from this work, in the face 
of repeated warnhigs, of views which he had 
abandoned, and by the misquotation of others 
which he still holds, Mr. Spencer some ten years 
ago stopped the sale of the book in England and 
prohibited its translation. But the rapid spread 



of communistic theories gave new life to these 
misrepresentations; hence Mr. Spencer decided 
to delay no longer a statement of his mature 
opinions on the rights of individuals and the 
duty of the state. The volume includes also 
"The Man versus the State,** a series of essays 
on political tendencies heretofore published sepa- 
rately. Mr. Spencer has secured an American 
copyright for his new volume, having apparently 
altered hb mind already on the copyright ques- 
tion. 

PHILADELPHIA LETTEE. 

IF there is an eternal fitness in the Windy City's 
possession of a club of poets, can any reason 
be advanced why the Quaker City is nonfit as to 
poets ? I have before mentioned the " Pegasus,*' 
whose personnel includes some notable names. 
This club has of late been indulging in a kind of 
literary sport which may also have its attractions 
for the non-elect. Half-a-dozen of the members 
have engaged in little tournaments of verse- writ- 
ing. One time the subject will be sonnets on a 
given theme with identical rhymes ; another time, 
fables after the manner of La Fontaine; and yet 
again Valentines, all on the same set of rhymes. 
The amount of passable verse which has been 
produced under thb forcing- bed process b as- 
tonbhing. If I dared provoke a hos'ile world 
I could surprbe its lea-t dangerous element by 
printing one or two graceful bits which have 
come under my notice. They have the same un- 
natural flavor that clings to strawberries in mid- 
winter, that are still, somehow, strawl)erries. 

If one poets* club b enough for Philadelphia, 
so, it seems, is one magazine. For several years 
past we have had two monthlies of note — Poet- 
Lore and LippincotCs. Now, I learn, the former 
is shortly to go to Boston, where it will still be 
conducted by the same able editors, Mi-is Char- 
lotte Porter and Mbs Helen A. Clarke. These 
two young women have fought a brave battle for 
elevated literature. They are both widely learned 
in Englbh letters, and Miss Clarke, especially, 
possesses a force and grace of style and a vigor 
of thought which are sure to win for her a place 
in the niche of notable women. She b the 
daughter of Dr. Hugh A.Clarke, the Professor 
of Music at the University of Pennsylvania, com- 
poser of the score for the Acharuians and of 
many other works, and author of a pleasant 
musical skit called The Scratch Club^ full of wit 
and wisdom. 

Talking of Poet- Lore hxxwg^w^ to the Browning 
Club which has owed so much to the editors of 
this periodical in labor and advice. At the last 
meeting of thb club Mr. Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man was present and read some letters addressed 
by Mr. and Mrs. Browning to Mrs. Kinney in 
America. Thb correspondence was called forth 
by the performances of a medium whom the poets 
had met in Florence. Mr. Browning was skeptical 
of his genuineness, but Mrs. Browning thoroughly 
believed in him, and to compose their friendly dis- 
pute they resolved to write out the facts in extenso 
for the decbion of Mrs. Kinney. The letters 
came into Mr. Stedman*s possession through thb 
lady who was hb relative, and, with his usual 
generosity, he not only read them but also sub- 
mitted them for the club's inspection. They 
assuredly have great biographical and literary 
value, as they go far to elucidate some of the 
tough problems of " Sludge." 



Mr. Stedman's lectures closed on the eleventh. 
No speaker who has ever come to Philadelphia 
has had more attentive or select audiences ; but, 
beyond all this, he won the heart of the town by 
his charming candor and urbanity. Philadelphia 
b slow to acknowledge captivation. It still keeps 
a touch of the old Quaker stolidity. But when 
it succumbs, there b no end to its vehemence, 
and such vehemence of cordiality it heaped upon 
thb poet, who allows himself to be the best of 
critics. 

The course of lectures on " French Art," 
which Mr. W. C. Brownell was announced to de- 
liver in Association Hall beginning with March 17, 
has been postponed. They will be given in the 
much finer north gallery of the Academy of the 
Fine Arts, and will be accompanied by a loan 
exhibition of French picture^ which Mrs. Talcott 
Williams has kindly undertaken to select. The 
subjects and ditcs are: March 21, Classic Paint- 
ing; March 23, Romantic Painting; March 28, 
Realbtic Painting; and March 30, Sculpture. 
This is a new departure which will undoubtedly 
bear good fruits, both critically and artistically. 

Another notable event to be, b the coming In- 
ternational Congress of Orientalists, which takes 
place here the third week in April. Thb impor- 
tant meeting of scholars was held last year in 
London and the year previous in Stockholm. It 
has never before been held in America, and hence 
b exijected with deep interest by the growing 
ranks of our scientists. Thb tenth session b 
under the management of a preliminary com- 
mittee composed of Professor Haupt of Johns 
Hopkins University; Professor Gottheil of Colum- 
bia; and Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr., of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, under the auspices of which 
University it will here be held. There are ex- 
pected over a hundred foreign delegates, repre- 
senting the most famous institutions and includ- 
ing some of the most noted men in Europe. 

From thb Alma Mater comes the announce- 
ment of a dinner to be given by the alumni of all 
the various departments on the 27th of February, 
at which Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, and other 
notable guests, will dine and speak. Prof. Felix 
E. Schelling b one of the moving spirits of the 
affair, which will probably increase the cantara- 
derie of the collegians as nothing like dining can. 

Book-making and book-publishing must not be 
omitted here. Mr. Francis Howard Williams, 
author of Atman and Tne Princess EHuibeth^ 
is at work upon a new novel and some short 
stories. Mr. Owen Wbter has just completed a 
brace of short stories tinctured with Western life, 
with which he is thoroughly familiar. They will 
api>ear in Harper'* s before long. Dr. H. L. Way- 
land, editor of the Natiofial Baptist, b preparing 
a book about his friend, the late Mr. Spurgeon. 
Mrs. Terhune's (Marion Harland) new story will 
be bsued in a few days through the Lippincotts. 
She says of it that she " fairly steeped and soaked 
herself in local color and atmosphere before writ- 
ing His Great Set/.** She made herself so well 
acquainted with her dramatis persona that they 
took the story away from her and told it them- 
selves. There b no exaggeration here. The tale 
b a piece cut lovingly and artbtically out of the 
real colonial life of two centuries ago. Another 
important book to come later from the Lippincott 
press is the Itinerary of General IVtishingioH, by 
the Washington specialist, William S. Baker. It 
b a private record made by the Father of hb 
Country throughout his career in the Revolu- 
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tionary Army, and touches on all the events of 
the war from the Generars own outlook. The 
Tempest^ Dr. Horace Howard Fumess* ninth 
Variorum volume, will also be put forth shortly. 
The charm of this play has brought out all the 
wealth of charm which inheres in the editor. His 
reverent comment makes reading more fascinat- 
ing than romance and sounder than most people's 
logic. Shakespeare himself would have chosen 
Dr. Furness, not only for comrade but for com- 
mentator. There is a fine sympathy between 
them, as if the younger had intuitions which in 
the elder were wisdom. 

Harrison S. Morris. 



FIOTIOIT. 



Pastels of Men. 
Although the second series of Paul Bourget*s 
" Pa>tels of Men " is decidedly more Interesting 
than the first, it only confirms the impression that 
M. Bourget is much stronger as a novelist than 
as a short-story teller. In this line his work is 
very inferior to that of M. de Maupassant, or of 
several other Frenchmen of his own school. He 
lacks delicacy and sureness of touch, and to be 
tentative in a short story b unpardonable, al- 
though we may forgive it in a novel redeemed 
by other qualities. While M. de Maupassant's 
comes are single dramatic incidents complete in 
themselves, M. Bourget's pastels are condensed 
novels like Maurice Olivier in the present vol- 
ume. This longest story is a stunted book, and 
if M. Bourget had amplified it, or rather if he 
had not compressed it, it would doubtless have 
been an interesting novel ; as it is, we feel a lack 
of proportion and perspective, which b unsatis- 
factory. *• Cors^gues '* is one of the half-sen- 
sational, half- psychological sketches in which 
the modern Frenchman delights. But the best 
of the six stories, "Another Gambler,*' shows 
us again how admirable M. Bourget is in hb 
portraits of children. It is strange that such 
emphatic ** children of the world " as Mr. Kip- 
ling and M. Bourget should draw with so much 
sympathy and comprehension the ** children of 
light." M. Bourget's children are fully worthy 
to be compared with Wee Willie Winkle, Tod, 
and The Black Sheep. That Mbs Wormeley's 
translation b adequate goes without saying. — 
Roberts Brothers. |i.oo. 

Not All in Vain. 
Thb novel by the author of The Three Miss 
Kings has an unusual and original plot. It re- 
lates to the fortunes of a frank, strung, loyal, 
loving English girl living in Australia, whose 
lover has the misfortune, while protecting her 
from a persecution amounting to violence, to 
kill a rival. He b condemned to death, but 
the penalty is commuted to imprisonment for 
twenty years in the Pentridge prbon at Mel- 
bourne. These years, so heavy for him, are 
spent by her in working for the time when he 
shall be free to take up life again, and she can 
compensate him for all he has undergone. She 
opens a private hospital in Melbourne, and, as- 
sbted by an old and devoted friend who b a sur- 
geon, makes it a success. Every penny that can 
be spared from her needs b saved and invested 
toward the end for which she lives. She b al- 
lowed to write once a month to her lover, and to 
see him four times a year ; and she bends all her 



efforts to keeping heart and courage alive in 
him for the time of recompense. An opportune 
legacy makes her a rich woman just before hb 
liberation, and she welcomes him to a luxurious 
home, created for hb solace and comfort. 

Alas, he does not come out as he went in I 
Twenty years of penal servitude have dulled, 
blunted, and coarsened him. He has grown 
selfish and stupid; he b not nearly so much in 
love with Katherine, who, for all her faithfulness, 
or rather because of it, has become a little faded 
and worn. There b a fresh, beautiful young face 
at hand; he falls in love with it. There is a 
slow process of disillusion, ending in a crash 
and a wrench, and Katherine releases him, pro- 
viding with characteristic nobility for the pres- 
ervation of his self-respect, so far as it may be 
preserved. In the end this rare creature is made 
entirely happy, so that the reader will finish the 
perusal of her interesting story with undimmed 
satisfaction, ^hich b as it should be. — D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 50C. 

Crushed yet Conquering. 
Thb historical story by the author of The 
Spanish Brothers relates to a deeply interesting 
period, that of the rise and spread of Protestant- 
ism in Bohemia, the Council of Constance, and 
the trial and martyrdom of John Huss, whose 
heroic death and ** faithful witness " made plain 
and possible the path of Luther a century later. 
'* I should not like to blush like Sigbmund," said 
the Emperor Frederick, when urged to violate 
hb safe conduct and betray Luther into the hands 
of his enemies. We have here a well- written and 
thrilling narrative, opening a vista of compara- 
tively unfamiliar history, and ending with the gal- 
lant uprising under Jean Ziska the Terrible, the 
friend and supportor of Muss whose exploits ate 
still the theme of song and legend in Bohemia. 
— Fleming H. Revell Co. $2.00. 

That Stick. 
We are at a loss to know why all Mr. Charles 
Morton's acquaintances, whenever he is men- 
tioned, should with one voice exclaim, **That 
Stick 1" unless indeed it be to justify Miss Char- 
lotte M. Yonge's choice of a title for her story. 
To us he seems one of the most exemplary of 
men, prudent, kind, forbearing, judicious, well- 
bred, and quiet to the last degree. He becomes 
Lord Northmoor, and proceeds to adorn the 
peerage with virtues often lacking in those of 
exaltefl rank. Yet still every one who speaks of 
him — bankers, clergymen, school girls, count- 
esses, and relations by marriage — goes on ejac- 
ulating, "That Stick 1" Stick, quoihal We 
should rather term him a pillar of the State. 
We wish the world were fuller of just such good 
timljer. — Macmillan & Co. fi.oo. 

Within Sound of the Weir. 
The plan of this story, by Mr. Thomas St. E. 
Hake, b of that most tiresome sort that abounds 
in hints of dark catastrophes to come, which 
never quite occur. There are rumors of mur- 
ders, and attempts at murders, but nobody b 
murdered ; there is a little flabby love and a 
little mild jealousy, and **the sound of the 
Weir" mixing with all like a passionate accom- 
paniment (on one string), after the pattern set 
by Dickens & Co. The characters are studied 
from well-known forms of melodrama ; they ap- 
pear and dbappear and reappear by the custom- 
ary wings and pasteboard thoroughfares; the 



reader notes their entrances and exits and final 
departures with the contemptuous indifference 
accorded to second-rate actors, who never for 
a moment delude their audience into suppos- 
ing them the things that they profess to be. — 
Cassell Publishing Co. 50c 

The Wire and the Wave. 

It seems from the statements of this book 
that a fleet of no less than forty vessels b kept 
busy on submarine cables all over the world, 
laying new lines and repairing old ones. It b 
a service full of adventure, and not infrequently 
dangerous. So it was a happy thought on the 
part of Mr. J. Munro to combine a story for 
boys with an account of ihis new "Industry,** 
which unites the practice of electrical science 
with the stir and excitement of travel. The 
book is very well done, and will be of interest to 
the boys — and there are many such — who find 
the wonders of electricity under their constantly 
expanding applications more engrossing than any 
mere fiction can be. — Fleming H. Revell Co. 
I1.50. 

Tales of Today, and Other Days. 

Ten short stories, translated from French writ- 
ers by E. P. Robins, are collected in thb number 
of the ** Sunshine ** series. The aim of the col- 
lection b not only to present such tales as may 
serve to entertain the reader for an hour, but 
to give an opportunity to compare representative 
writers of the earlier part of this century with 
some of the present day. Alfred de Musset leads 
with his " Story of a White Blackbird," and Gau- 
tier. Prosper Merim^e, and Alphonse Karr are 
the others chosen to represent thb earlier period ; 
while Fran^ob Coppce, Paul Bourget, Maupas- 
sant, Jules Claretie, and £mile Zola complete the 
Ibt. M. Zola's vigorous tale, "The Attack on 
the Mill,** which closes the volume, b certainly 
in strong contrast with the delicate irony of Mus- 
set's biography, which l)egins it The translator's 
preface contains some sensible words regaiding 
the school of which M.Zola b the head. — Cas- 
sell Publishing Co. 50c. 



From Cranston & Stowe we have received half 
a dozen stories which are characterized by the 
fairly good literary style and the moderate degree 
of interest which belong to the upper grade of 
S unday school library fiction . One b a new story 
by Annie S. Swan, The Ayres of Studleigh^ a tale 
of English country life; A ColoneVs Charge^ by 
Carlisle B. Holding, a story of our civil war, b a 
companion volume to the Little Corporal^ by the 
same author ; The South Ward^ by Katharine 
Doorb Sharp, relates to a neighborhood somewhat 
resembling the Five Points of New York, which 
b gradually reformed by a few earnest people ; 
Stephen Lyle b perhaps the most pietbtic of the 
sue books, while Rockton^ by ** Kel Snow, Esq.,** 
is the story of a number of boys and their doings, 
written in very familiar style. But the style of 
Rockton is, in all probability, much more true 
to life than that of Mr. Samuel W. Odell's Historic 
cal Romance of Samuel ^ another of the innumer- 
able attempts to tell the story of Scripture char- 
acters in fictions which afford a great contrast 
to the simplicity and straightforwardness of the 
Bible narratives. — Each, qcc 

A sensational story, Olga^s Crime^ by Frank 
Barrett, in which the heroine b an escaped Rus-^ 
sian convict, sent to Siberia not for political of- 
fenses, but for complicity in stealing diamonds, 
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is in most respects well constructed, and is writ- 
ten with considerable dramatic effect. The weak- 
ness of OIga*8 struggles against the net that is 
gradually drawn around her, and her indifference 
to her own situation so long as she can be rea- 
sonably comfortable, may be natural, but they 
compel the reader to continually apologize to 
himself for his interest in her. — John W. Lov- 

ell Co. 50C. 

♦ 

MINOR HOTIOES. 



Introductory Studies in Qreek Art. 

Miss Jane £. Harrison of the British Museum 
has here added another book to her several 
works on Greek art and literature. The title 
gives an inadequate idea of its purpose. It is 
not an introduction in the sense of being a hand- 
book of Greek art, or an outline of its scope and 
history ; but its name is fitting enough, if under- 
stood as an introduction to the Greek spirit, 
stimulating to further study. More than this, it 
presents clearly high standards of taste and the 
reasons for them, and so it will be especially use- 
ful to the youAg student just awakening to an 
interest in these subjects. Miss Harrison has 
developed a single m.iin thought in answer to 
the question, ** Why, when Egypt and Assyria 
and Phoenicia are dead, is Greece alone, un- 
touched by time, vital forever?" She finds this 
answer in "the ideality of its art,*' a quality of 
universality which adapts itself to the conscious- 
ness of all ages. She explains her use of the 
word "ideality'* by references to the teachings 
of Plato, believing that Greek literature furnishes 
the best comment on Greek art. Nearly one 
half of the book b taken up with the art of 
Egypt, Assyria, and Phoenicia; it presents the 
problems, limitations, and achievements of these 
nations, in order to show definitely what the 
Greek genius had in common with them, what 
it borrowed, and, finally, the especial quality 
which it alone attained. Slight as these sketches 
are, they are so clear in statement, so coherent 
in their development of the leading thought, so 
suggestive in contrasts and analogies, and so free 
from cumbersome detail, that they will doubtless 
excite tlie student to pursue the subject further. 
The first gli.npse of pure Greek art is in a chap- 
ter on the metopes of Selinus, and the succeed- 
ing chapters on " Pheidias and the Parthenon,'* 
"The Hermes of Praxiteles,*' and "The Altar 
of Eumenes at Pergamos," give us the rounded 
thought that the great mission of Greece was 
to teach lessons of idealism to the world, and to 
show conclusively the province of expressive, as 
distinct from decorative, art. There is a charm 
about the book entirely independent of the theo- 
ries or lessons it contains, as it is written out of 
a genuine enthusiasm for the true and beautiful, 
held in restraint by a pure taste. — Macmillan 
& Co. I2.25. 

The Story of Jane Austen's Life. 
It is a pleasant picture of Jane Austen that 
Mr. Oscar Fay Adams has given us in these 
pages. He has written from the conviction that, 
despite the many books and magazine articles 
about Jane Austen the novelist, Jane Austen the 
woman still remains practically a stranger to her 
readers. For this reason we hear little about 
her books in the main part of the biography, ex- 
cept so far as they mark or illustrate peiiods of 



her life. In the frontispiece we see a bright face, 
with great dark eyes, and soft curls around the 
forehead. It is set off by a gown which might 
have served as a model a few years ago for the 
designer who tried to introduce high girding as 
an element of artistic dress. The character, as 
Mr. Adams portrays it, suits well with the face. 
Jane Austen*s literary work did not interfere 
With her enjoyment of balls and her appreciation 
of good partners, any more than her household 
cares preserved her from the temptations of Lon- 
don shop windows and " ruining herself on satin 
ribbons.** She could dance twenty dances in a 
night, and then think that she could go on for 
a week longer. Her affectionate and sunny tem- 
perament won her the enthusiastic love of chil- 
dren, and the gay letters reveal a generous na- 
ture. Her cheerfulness stood the tests of dis- 
comfort, illness, and grief. The closing chapter, 
in which Mr. Adams presents his estimate of 
Miss Austen*s attainments, and atlows himself 
brief critical mention of her writings so far as 
they illustrate traits of her character, is thought- 
ful and discriminating. — A. C. McClurg & Co. 
I1.25. 

A Frenchman in America. 
M. Paul Blouet's recollections of men and 
things in this country have already made their 
way to a large circle of readers. His invariable 
good humor, and his ease in adapting himself to 
American customs, have made him a very {>opu- 
lar lecturer, and this book relates many amusing 
experiences whfch he has had on his various 
tours. He is almost invariably entertaining, and 
not rarely instructive in his good-natured way, 
and his exaggerations show that he has imbibed 
not a little of the characteristic spirit of Amer- 
ican humor, as when he says, *' All the Americans 
I have met have written a poem." He is appar- 
ently fully able to appreciate this element of 
exaggeration, which he would explain by " the 
rapid success of the Americans and the immen- 
sity of the continent which they inhabit. Every- 
thing is on a grand scale, or suggests largeness.** 
He illustrates this point by an incident of Gov- 
ernor Hoard's trying the effect of an American 
joke upon a German, who claimed to be able to 
see through such humor. So the Governor told 
him the story of that tree out West " which was 
so high that it took two men to see to the top. 
One of them saw as far as he could, and then 
the second started from the place where the first 
stopped seeing and went on.** The German *8 
reply was, " That b not humor; that is a tamnt 
lie I '* Mr. Max 0*Rell does not need commen- 
dation to those who would read the lively and 
good-natured comments of a Frenchman on our 
country. — Cassell Publishing Co. I2.00. 

Les Contemporains : Fifth Series. 

M. Jules Lemaitre*s latest volume of essays is 
entirely delightful. His criticisms are models — 
the work not only of a very clever man of the 
world, but also of a critic of broad views and 
catholic sympathies. He sketches his contempo- 
raries with a hand which is at once light and firm. 
Paul Bourget, Maupassant, Stanley, Boulanger, 
Flaubert, Renan, are all much clearer to us since 
reading M. Lemaitre's essays. His daily letters, 
wriiten for one of the Paris papers at the time of 
the Exposition of 1889, are full of wit ; and his 
touch is equally charming whether he describes 
the Eiffel Tower, the Japanese dancers, or the 
latest play. He is as cheerful and full of good 



humor as Charles Lamb. Few critics have drawn 
so sympathetic a picture of the young German 
emperor as M. Lemaitre ; coming from a French- 
man this is the more remarkable. From the hand 
of a man who believes himself to be chosen and 
consecrated by God for the good of his people, 
no reform is too great to be expected. Such a 
man, if he were very pure and brave, with a sin- 
cere desire for justice and charity, might be the 
founder of a world of peace. He might disband 
a standing army where thousands and thousands 
of men waste their youth and their powers; he 
might give back Alsace and Lorraine where nearly 
a million men for twenty years have unwillingly 
been his subjects. So M. Lemaitre dreams, as 
he says. It is, however, this faculty for dream- 
ing which makes this critic, a Parisian of Parisians, 
so very remarkable; he learned it, he tells us, as 
a peasant in the country. — Lec^ne, Oudin et Cie. 
3fr. 50C. 

Nature and Man In America. 
Prof. N. S. Shaler is a frequent contributor to 
the current magazines on scientific subjects of 
general interest, and about half of this volume 
is reprinted from Scribner*s, The earlier lec- 
tures consider the general influence on mankind 
of the continents, with their faunae and florae, 
and it is only with the sixth chapter that we 
come to North America. Professor Shaler then 
considers the importance of geographic features 
in determining the success of the various colo- 
nies; the influence of the Appalachian Mountain 
System on the distribution of slavery, and such 
related subjects as the tillable soil, mineral re- 
sources, and climatic conditions of the several 
districts into which h.e divides America. The 
American type of man, as the total result of all 
these external conditions. Professor Shaler be- 
lieves, is longer lived and possesses more recu- 
perat'on than the European. "Two centuries 
of Americanizing have not debilitated the race. 
. . . Our race is safe upon this continent; we 
need have no apprehension concerning the effect 
of the existing conditions upon its development." 
It is hardly necessary to say that Professor 
Shaler treats his interesting subject with entire 
competence. — Charles Scribner's Sons, fi.50. 

Physical Beauty. 
Mrs. Jenness-Miller, as depicted in her frontis- 
piece, is a very pretty person, and if women in 
general could be convinced that by the adoption 
of "chemelettes ** and "divided skirts ** as arti- 
cles of wear, by wiping the fingers backward to 
elongate the nails and by "devitalizing** the 
hands into lines of grace, they could make them- 
selves look like her, she would command a host 
of followers and her book have a large sale. 
Her ideas on many points are excellent; her 
methods of illustrating them are clear and ex- 
pressive, and she lays stress upon those cardinal 
ethics, in dress matters, of neatness, suitability, 
and the avoidance of superfluous and tawdry 
ornament — a valuable lesson for girl readers, 
and one that they cannot too closely lay to heart. 
— Charles L. Webster & Co. 

Names and their Meaning. 
This handsomely printed volume, by Leopold 
Wagner, contains much etymological matter "for 
the curious ** in that line of study. Some of the 
chapters might be spared, like that on the nam^ 
of the months and the days of the week, the deri- 
vation of which is familiar to every school-boy. 
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or may be found in any standard dictionary. 
More valuable, because less accessible to the 
majority of students and readers, are the chap- 
ters on ** Creeds, Sects, and Denominations." on 
** Tavern Signs,** on ** Royal Surnames,** on 
** National Nicknames,'* and on ** Literary Sobri- 
quets; ** and those on ** London Districts, Sub- 
urbs, Inns, Gardens, Churches, Buildings, Streets, 
and Squares.** Much of this information about 
localities in the great metropolis is exceedingly 
curious and interesting, and will be new to most 
readers. We note some misprints, as " Yutacan ** 
for Yucatan (in both text and index), ** Mene- 
taos** for Menelaos, **octa** for oeto (the Latin 
numeral), and ^*phennig** for the German ^<r«- 
nig (penny). There are occasionally mistakes of 
another sort; as in the statement that ** Mary- 
land y(^% so denominated by Lord Baltimore (who 
gave the name of Baltimore to a neighboring 
State), in honor of Henrietta Maria, Queen of 
Charles L** Blankets are said to have been named 
" from Thomas Blanket, who first made them at 
Bristol as long ago as the year 1340.*' If there 
was a Thomas Blanket, he probably got his name 
from the woolen fabric (as the New English 
Dictionary states), not the fabric from him. The 
recent slang, masher^ is doubtless from the familiar 
English verb, not **from the Romany or gypsy 
word masha^ signifying to fascinate with the eye.** 
There are, however, fewer of these inaccuracies 
than are usually found in popular books on ety- 
mology; and the volume may be commended to 
teachers and students as a valuable addition to 
the literature of the subject. — G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 1 1. 7 5. 

PERI0DI0AL8. 



The Atlantic Monthly for March opens with a 
pleasant historical and typographical paper by 
Rev. Brooke Herford, whom Boston has lately 
lost to its great regret, on "An Old English 
Township ** — the subject being Singleton in Lan- 
cashire. Miss Isabel F. Hapgood, one of the 
most capable of writers on Russia, gives another 
chapter of her recent experiences in " Harvest- 
Tide on the Volga.** Miss Agnes Repplier has 
one of her entertaining essays on "The Chil- 
dren's Poets,** and Mr. Joel Chandler Harris im- 
mediately follows with a dialect story, " A Belle 
of St. Valerien,** a tale of French Canada. " The 
Little Children of Cybcle,** by Miss Edith M. 
Thomas, refers to some of the humblest of earth's 
creatures, whom she celebrates in prose and verse. 
A short sketch of *• Thomas Chandler Halibur- 
ton *' b by Mr. F. Blake Crofton. Mr. Gamaliel 
l^radford, Jr., briefly characterizes " The Ameri- 
can Pessimbt.** Prof. George H. Palmer of Har- 
vard expresses some "Doubts about University 
Extension,** which its advocates should attend 
to ; he seems to us wise in saying, " Let the ex- 
tension leaders give up all thought of doing here 
what has been done in England. The principal 
part of that work is performed for us by other 
means.*' A pathetic story by Mrs. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin is entitled "A Village Watch- Tower.** 
" A Political Parallel *' seeks to illuminate the 
present political situation, in regard to the next 
candidate of the Democratic party for the presi- 
dency, by the precedent of Mr. Van Buren. But 
the preemhient paper of thb March issue is the 
thoughtful and powerful article by General J. D. 
Cox, on " Why the Men of *6i fought for the 



Union,** one of the finest essajrs that the Atlantic 
has published for a long time, in the field of 
political and hbtorical discussion. The author 
of the short anonymous paper on ** The Figure 
of Columbus ** believes that it can be recon- 
structed from material furnbhed by Mr. Winsor 
and Mr. Fiske in their latest volumes ; but he 
forbears commenting on biography written in 
such a strange spirit toward its subject as Mr. 
Winsor shows. 

The complete novel in LippincotCs Magazine 
for March, ** A Soldier's Secret," is by Captain 
Charles King, who has the secret of the military 
tale. The story has a very recent theme, the 
Sioux war of 1890. In the " Journalist ** series 
Mr. A. E. Watrous handles "The Newspaper- 
Man as a Confidant.** Hb contention b that 
editors and reporters have a singular gift of 
keeping secrets which it would be money in their 
pockets to publbh. In the ** Athletic ** series the 
mysteries of " Horsemanship and Polo** are re- 
vealed by an accredited authority, Mr. Foxhall 
Keene. Under the heading *• One H undred M iles 
an Hour,*' Mr. Charles R. Deacon of the Read- 
ing Railroad discusses the facts and possibilities 
of railway speed, and rejects the popular notion 
that a faster rate necessarily means increased 
danger. Mr. C. H. Heriord, an Englbh scholar 
who has given special attention to the sagas and 
their reproduction in modem literature, gives an 
account of ** Ibsen's Earlier Work,** and espe- 
cially hb "grand and lurid drama,** "The Vi- 
kings in Helgeland.** The projected " Independ- 
ent Theatre " is explained in two papers by Ed- 
ward Fuller and James L. Ford. 

The English Illustrated Magatine for February 
has for frontbpiece a portrait of Mr. Arthur Bal- 
four, and the opening article treats of that gentle- 
man and the ** Fourth Party.** Mrs. Oliphant has 
a spirited short story, and Henry James begins 
a long one, " Nona Vincent,** which prombes to 
be out of hb usual line. The illustrated articles 
are "Brahan Castle,** "The Mosques at Tlem- 
cen,** " How Pianos are Made," and one on the 
locomotive works at Crewe, with many reproduc- 
tions from photographs. The paper, however, 
of chief attraction, though brief, is by Mr. James 
on Mrs. Humphry Ward — the attraction being a 
striking portrait of the lady, showing her strong 
and exceedingly interesting face as the artbt, 
Julien Story, caught the expression at a happy 
moment. 

Lord Tennyson opens the February number 
of the Nineteenth Century with a brief but nobly 
expressive poem on " The Death of the Duke of 
Clarence and Avondale;'* on this side of the 
Atlantic hb readers will probably be struck most 
by the dbproporiion between the actual worth 
of the writer and the subject of thb poem. Rev. 
Dr. Jessopp has an article in hb best vein on 
" Castle Acre ** in Norfolk ; " Cardinal Manning 
in the Church of England '* b the subject of Mr. 
R. G. Wilberforce's paper; and Rear- Admiral E. 
H. Seymour throws much light on "The Present 
State of the Panama Canal. ** The most generally 
interesting article in the number is on Mr. Fred- 
eric Harrison *s " New Calendar of Great Men '* 
by John Morley, but many clergymen and others 
will read with amusement the exposition of '* The 
Traflic in Sermons ** by Rev. B. G. Johns ; Sir 
John Lubbock considers "The London Water 
Supply.*' 



In the Contemporary Review for February, Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy continues hb extremely 
valuable report of " Conversations and Corre- 
spondence with Thomas Carlyle;** in thb sec- 
ond part, which one is glad to see b not the 
last, there b a striking series of opinions ex- 
pressed by Carlyle on Dickens, Thackeray, Sir 
James Stephen, Sir Henry Taylor, Emerson, 
Buckle, Mazzini, and numerous autobiographi- 
cal reminiscences. Professor Driver makes short 
and easy work of " Principal Cave on the Hexa- 
teuch.** The number opens with a paper by the 
late M. Laveleye on "The Foreign Policy of 
Italy." Mr. Walter Pater*s estimation of " The 
Genius of Plato *' will not be overlooked by any 
admirer of thb most finished writer. There are 
" Reminbcences of Cardinal Manning '* by four 
different writers, and a valuable paper on " The 
Unhealthiness of Cities.*' 

In the Fortnightly Review for February, Sir 
John Lubbock has a more solid article on " The 
Government of London." Prof. W. Crookes 
writes almost a fairy tale in his dbcussion of 
" Some Possibilities of Electricity,** for he thinks 
it possible that electricity may helpLUs to control 
the weather, to destroy disease germs, and to 
produce better harvests by means of the electric 
light, these being a few of the many benefits 
which may come. Mr. Edward Delille has a 
critical paper on " Pierre Loti,** to the effect 
that while he b not a great writer, "an admi- 
rable writer he certainly is.** Mr. Wordsworth 
Donisthorpe in "The Future of Marriage,** ad- 
vocates free and limited contract as the sole basis 
of the marriage relationship ; but the reply which 
Countess of Malmesbury has given is, to our 
mind, a quite complete dbposal of Mr. Donis- 
thorpe*s fanciful scheme. Mr. Mallock*s "Hu- 
man Document * * goes on. 



HEWS AND HOTES. 



— D. Appleton & Co. have in preparation a 
" Holland Fiction " series. Eliiu Vere^ a ro- 
mance crowned by the Dutch Academy, will 
be followed by Suspected^ by Louba Stratenus ; 
Footsteps of Fate y by Loub Couperus ; and, later, 
a new novel by Maarten Maartens. The series 
will be in uniform binding, with a si>ecially de- 
signed and characteristic cover and title-page. 

— Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. will add imme- 
diately to Sneath's series of " Modern Philoso- 
phers" volumes extracted from Reid by Dr. 
Sncath, from Spinoza by Prof. Geo. S. Fuller- 
ton, from Kant by Prof. J. Watson, and from 
Descartes by Professor Torrey of the University 
of Vermont. They contemplate adding, in the 
near future, volumes from Berkeley, Hume, and 
Hegel. A translation of Prof. W. Windelhard*8 
Geschichte der Philosophic b in press. 

— Messrs. Houghton, MifHin & Co. will publbh, 
March 5; A Golden Gossips by Mrs. A. D. T. 
Whitney; Equatorial America^ by Maturin M. 
Ballon ; The Rationale of Mesmerism^ by A. P. 
Sinnett ; Roger Hunt^ a novel, by Celia P. Wool- 
ley; and Speeches^ by Henry Cal>ot Lodge. 

— Miss K. P. Wormeley is reported to have 
laid aside her work of translating for the pres- 
ent, and to be busy on a biography of Balzac. 

— Stories Told for a Purpose is the capital ^^ 
title of a forthcoming book by " Pansy '*(Mrs«L V^ 
G. R. Alden). ^^ 
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— Harper & Brothers announce the immediate 
publication of the following books : Selections 

from Lucian^ translated by Emily James Smith ; 
Lord Palmerston, by the Marquis of Lome, K.T. ; 
Roweny in Boston^ by Maria Louise Pool ; That 
Angelic Wotnan^ by James M. Ludlow; In the 
Vestibule Limited^ by Brander Matthews; and 
the eighth number of the " Franklin Square Song 
Collection." They have also ready a new revised 
edition of Creasy*s Fifteen Decisive Battles^ and 
a new edition of The Strange Adventures of a 
Phaeton^ by William Black. 

— Mr. Aitken*s Life and Works of John Arbuth- 
not is just published by the Clarendon Press. 
The volume contains the first full life of Arbuth- 
not, together with all the miscellaneous pieces 
that can with certainty be attributed to him, and 
a few of doubtful authenticity. There is a bib- 
liographical appendix, and a portrait taken from 
the painting at the Royal College of Physicians. 

— The new quarterly review of religion, ethics, 
and theology, the first number of which will be 
issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. in March, 
will bear the appropriate name for an American 
periodical of The New World, The contributors 
to this issue are prominent writers in several 
churches. 

— Abroad and at Home^ to be published in 
March by Brentano, is a comprehensive work in 
the way of a guide to the best hotels and restau- 
rants, seaside resorts and winter paradises in 
this country and on the other side, prepared by 
Mr. Morris Phillips of the Home Journal, 

— Dr. Benjamin Martin of New York, author 
of In the Footsteps of Charles Lamby Old Chelsea^ 
etc., was married, February 9, at the Church of 
St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington, to Miss Charlotte 
Gunnison, daughter of the late James Gunnison 
of Boston, Mass., and sister of Mrs. Arthur War- 
ren of London. 
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AN IMPORTANT 
NEW BOOK OF TRAVEL 

AMONG AN ALMOST UNKNOWN PBOPLB. 

ACROSS THIBRT. 

By Gabriel Bonvalot, aathor of ** Through 
the Heart of Asia." Trauslated from the 
French by C. B. Pitman. With 106 fine il- 
lustrations from photographs taken by Prince 
Henry of Orleans and a large route map in 
colors. One elegant octavo volume, extra 
cloth, gilt top, $3.50. 

" M. Oabriel BonTalot has fdreadj achiered a high repa- 
taiion as a Central Asian explorer. 'Aeroas Thit)«t ' Is thus 
recommf>uded alike by the character and literary skill of 
the explorer and by the interest and novelty of the regions 
explored by him. . . . 'llie copions illustrations due to 
Prince Henrv's camera are full of interest, and the tranala- 
tlou is excellently done."— Zondofi Timet. 

BECOI.Li:CTIOIV8 AND 
LETTERS OF ERNEST REIVAM. 

Author of ••The Life of Christ," etc. Trans- 
lated from the French by Isabbl F. Hapoood. 
1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth, gilt top, 31.50. 

It is unnecessary to uiye Uie importance of a work from 
the pen of Bl Renan. The prt>seni volume is one of un- 
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VEEMOHT, A STUDY OF lUDE- 
PEHDEHOE.* 

THUS far it cannot be charged that the 
authors selected by Mr. H. E. Scudder, 
the general editor of the series of " Ameri- 
can Commonwealths/' show a disposition 
to " rush into print" Nine years ago we 
bought the first volume on Virginia, by 
John Esten Cooke, previous to taking a 
tramp over the battlefields from mountain 
to sea in that historic State. We planned to 
leave on our library-shelf room for the ex- 
pected volumes soon to follow. But only the 
number of the original thirteen colonies has 
now been reached, and, in this list, but four 
of the commonwealths of pre-Revolutionary 
times are included. 

Vermont, or the Green Mountain State, has 
been assigned to an able hand, and in this 
book will be found the peculiar local color 
and subtle aroma which could come only 
from the long and minute knowledge of a 
Vermonter sensitive to the charms of the 
region he describes. Indeed, his personal 
acquaintance with the natural features of 
his State is remarkable. The sub-title of 
the volume is " A Story of Independence." 
Champlain^was probably the first white man 
who looked upon the land now called Ver- 
mont, when from the Huron's canoe he saw 
the white-capped peaks which run inland 
and parallel with the lake. For ages it was 



a highway of war, inhabited only here and 
there by the ranging Abenakis (or Waubana- 
kees). No Indian names of Iroquois origin 
cling to its landmarks, and at Rock Dunder, 
near Burlington, the dreaded seat of the For- 
bidder, or guardian spirit of the lake, was 
the boundary line between the domains of 
the Algonquin and the Iroquois tribes. For 
insulting this Indian deity, Avendt Van Cur- 
ler was drowned in 1667, during a storm 
roused by the wrathful Petowbowk. The 
Indian name of the region of Vermont meant 
the White Land. 

The French and Indian War made the 
ground between Lake Champlain and the 
Connecticut River well known to the New 
England militia, and occupation and settle- 
ment quickly followed. Mr. Robinson de- 
votes some vivid chapters to the New Hamp- 
shire grants, the Green Mountain Boys, and 
Ticonderoga. He describes the active part 
these independent New Englanders of Ver- 
mont took in the Revolutionary War and the 
War of 1 81 2. Equally attentive to the politi- 
cal evolution of the Commonwealth, he shows 
most interestingly how " the Republic of the 
Green Mountains " became the State of Ver- 
mont. The picture of old-time customs and 
industries is admirable ; and as no story of 
Vermont would be complete that did not at- 
tend to religion, education, and temperance, 
he tells us of these with wit, humor, and 
truth. Emigration greatly depleted the pop- 
ulation during the early part of the century, 
but the loss of Vermont was the gain of the 
nation elsewhere. In numbers, but not in 
quality, the place of those who went west- 
ward was supplied by the southward move- 
ment of French Canadians. During our 
Civil War, the record of the sons of Ver- 
mont, notably at Gettysburg, was inspiring. 

A readable chapter on the people and in- 
dustries of today completes one of the very 
best volumes in a series which will in time 
reach, we hope, the number of forty-four. 
Mr. Robinson's contribution, we may also 
trust, will have some effect in raising the 
general level of the volumes to come ; thus 
far there has been great inequality in the 
treatment of the various commonwealths. 
Apparently some of the writers have run 
away with the editor — a proceeding most 
deplorable in the eyes of every other editor ! 



* Vermont. A Study of Independence. By Rowland E. 
Robinsoo. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ft.ts- 



WILLIAM OILMOSE SIMMS « 

MR. SIMMS appears to us to have mer- 
ited a place in the list of American 
men of letters, whose biographies are pub- 
lished in Mr. Charles Dudley Warner's series, 
rather as a type of his section and times than 
for the positive value of his many writings. 
Edgar Allan Poe indorsed him as second to 
Fenimore Cooper — for what that indorse- 
ment may be worth. Professor Trent, who 



• William Gilmore Simms. By William P. Trent, Pro- 
fessor of History in the University of the South. HoOfli- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 



shows a continued and energetic effort to 
be impartial in his judgments, admits that 
Simms' chief claim to attention now is on 
account of his character and circumstances, 
rather than his books. Yet his personality 
appears singularly mixed and unattractive in 
its qualities, whatever may have been the 
underlying traits appreciated by those who 
best knew the man. 

William Gilmore Simms was bom at 
Charleston, S. C, in the year 1806, of 
Irish and American parents. His mother 
died two years later ; and his father, urged 
by grief, began a series of wanderings, leav- 
ing the child in care of the gp-andmother. 
The half Celtic, half South-Carolinian boy 
needed mental discipline to steady his char- 
acter and talent; but there were no good 
schools to be found in Charleston in those 
times. In mature life Simms lamented the 
lack, in quantity and quality, of his educa- 
tion : " The whole system," he wrote, " when 
I was a boy, was worthless and scoundrelly." 
An Irish schoolmaster taught the lad the 
three R's ; of these 'rithmetic was always a 
stumbling block to him, while reading and 
writing came " by nature." In 1816 or 181 7, 
the elder Simms came back to see his son. 
Afterward, William studied law and began 
the copious outpouring of ink in Byronic 
verses about " the Greek and Creek. " His 
fellow citizens did not admire his work ; as 
Professor Trent justly notes, they belonged, 
in imagination, to the age of Horace or to 
"another Augustan age — that of Pope and 
Addison." 

The incessant fluency of Simms was amaz- 
ing ; he took no trouble to correct or revise, 
but left blunders and roughnesses to the 
care of the printer. Naturally, the biogra- 
pher has to record a great mass of writings 
and speeches connected with the personal 
and political events of the life of his subject. 
The memoir is supplemented with a bibli- 
ography, which may be consulted to advan- 
tage by those especially interested. Here 
it may be enough to recall a few of the prin- 
cipal works of Mr. Simms, whose best efforts 
were in the line of Revolutionary and sec- 
tional romance. At the age of twenty-one 
he printed a book of lyrics, and five years 
later his well-known Atalantis, Among his 
leading works of later date were The Yemas- 
see (1835), The Partisan (1835X Pelayo (1838), 
The Kinsman^ later published as The Scout 
(1841, 1854X Castle Dismal {iZ^s)> IVigwam 
and Cabin (1845-46), Areytos^ songs and bal- 
lads (1846), and War Poetry of the South 
(i867> 

Simms was a violent partisan, exceedingly 
ill-advised in his public and private utter- 
ances, and perpetually making errors of all 
sorts. His faults and virtues were those 
of the South Carolinian " fire-eater " of the 
time, volatilized by the Celtic blood that ran 
in his veins. His shrill denunciation of the ^ 
" Northern hordes " reached the key of ab- 
surd and impotent rage. Yet he was re- 
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spected and beloved by such men as Mr. 
Paul Hayne, who, unable to assign a high 
rank or long duration to the writings of 
Simms, paid a tender tribute to the courage, 
)>erseverance, and hopefulness of the man. 

As a biographer, Professor Trent is, as we 
have hinted, not completely successful. The 
earlier chapters especially of his volume have 
a tendency to looseness of logic, and to pad- 
ding of a rather inexpensive quality. But 
we respect his evident desire to represent 
Simms as he really was ; to give local color 
and character as an illustration of the indi- 
vidual by means of his environment; and 
the careful avoidance of sectional ill-feeling. 
His literary matter is better than the manner 
of its development. 



OK THE BOEDEE WITH OEOOZ* 

NOW that we no longer have a border, 
but inhabit the whole breadth of the 
continent, with sovereign States that have 
successively arisen where not long since all 
was wildness and savagery, it is well to re- 
count the heroic labors of those men who 
made possible this swift advance of civiliza- 
tion. The service of the regular army of 
the United States in this work deserves a 
fuller recognition than it has ever received 
from the mass of the people. Through 
almost incredible difficulties, risks, and suf- 
ferings, this vast region, extending from 
British America to Mexico, has been opened 
to white settlers. 

Among Indian fighters no one, in late 
years, played a more important part than 
General Crook, whose later campaigns are 
described in part in this volume by Captain 
Bourke, who had a share in them as a mem- 
ber of his sta£E. His success was remarkable, 
not only in bold and bloody warfare, but 
also in the still more important work of 
pacification and in gaining a genuine and 
deserved influence among the Indian tribes 
as a man to be both feared and trusted. 
His work among the Apaches is an extraor- 
dinary instance in point ; for these ferocious 
and untamable enemies were transformed by 
him into peaceable farmers. By appealing 
to their intelligence and self-interest he per- 
suaded them to raise cattle and sheep and 
to cultivate crops ; by buying supplies from 
them whenever possible, and paying them 
fairly as individuals, their tribal connections 
were dissolved without their knowing it. 

In these campaigns, and in others in later 
years against the Sioux, General Crook's 
sound judgment, keen foresight, and indom- 
itable energy in the face of almost incredible 
hardship and peril are clearly shown. Cap- 
tain Bourke's bulky narrative of nearly five 
hundred pages is somewhat rambling and 
disconnected ; but it is full of stirring inter- 
est. He writes vividly, though carelessly ; 
with numerous literary faults, his book is yet 



highly vivacious> graphic^ picturesque, and 
full of humor. It is thoroughly manly and 
American in tone. To all students of the 
Indian question there is a deep significance 
in General Crook's dictum that " ignorance 
of the Indian'^ has been at the bottom of 
most of the long series of disasters in the 
dealings of the two races with each other. 



•On the Border with Crook. By John G. Bourke. 
iVxHi,49>- Charles Scrttmer's Soot. $3.50. 



THOMAS HOOEEE* 

THIS short sketch of the Father of the 
Connecticut Commonwealth, by the Rev. 
George Leon Walker of Hartford, is full of 
interest to the student of colonial character 
and history. Born at Marfield, Leicester- 
shire, in 1586, matriculated at Queens Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1604, taking his degree 
as Master of Arts in 161 1, Hooker ended his 
ministerial career in England in 1630, when 
he fied to Holland to escape the loss of his 
ears. Those were the days of the Laud per- 
secution, and many a goodly minister not so 
fortunate as to escape to Holland suffered 
imprisonment and mutilation by the orders 
of that cruel prelate. 

Three years later Hooker made good his 
final removal to America in company with 
Stone and Cotton. His first pastorate was 
at Newton or Newtown, then a settlement of 
about a hundred families, " most of them rich 
and well stocked with cattle of all sorts, hav- 
ing many hundreds of acres of ground paled 
in with one general fence, which is about a 
mile and a half long, which secures all their 
weaker cattle from the wild beasts." This 
reinforcement of three ministers at once was 
a source of rejoicing to the colony. Religious 
awakenings followed, and Thursday lectures 
were established in the four towns of Boston, 
Roxbury, Dorchester, and Newtown, whose 
range seems to have swept the whole field of 
manners as well as doctrine. One of these 
lectures delivered in Boston was about the 
non-necessity of veils for women. 

Di£Eerences in opinion, chiefly between 
Cotton and Hooker, disturbed this fair fellow- 
ship, and led, in 1636, to the exodus of a 
great part of the Newtown company, together 
with their pastor, to Connecticut. These 
pilgrims to an almost unknown region started 
upon their journey through the nearly path- 
less woods upon the 31st of May. Mrs. 
Hooker, who was infirm in health, was borne 
upon a litter. They crossed the Connecticut, 
swollen with melted snows, on rafts and 
rudely constructed boats, and " on the spot 
where Hartford now lifts its stately edifices 
of worship and of trade " Mr. Hooker's com- 
pany rested and the ark of the Church stood 
still. 

Eleven years of arduous and formative 
work followed before this true servant of 
God was called from his labors. State, no 
less than spiritual, polity engaged his atten- 
tion; and to his influence was largely due 



the wise agreement of federation for mutual 
aid and protection which bound the Puritan 
commonwealths together under the title of 
"The United Colonies of New England." 
This was but four years before his death of 
an "epidemical sickness*" Some one who 
stood weeping beside his bed said to him, 
" Sir, you are going to receive the reward of 
all your labors; " to which he gently replied, 
"Brother, I am going to receive mercy." 
His age was but sixty-one« and he died, as 
was believed, on the anniversary of his birth. 
No portrait of him survives; and the statue 
ordered from pictures for the capital of Con- 
necticut was, so to speak, a composite like- 
ness made by comparing the likenesses of 
various and widely separated members of his 
lineal posterity, among whom there exists a 
strong family resemblance. 



TWO WOELDS .♦ 



* Thomas Hooker. By George Leon Walker. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 75c. 



THIS delicate little volume, clothed in 
white and gold, contains poems of the 
artistic manner and value with which the 
readers of the verse of Mr. Richard Watson 
Gilder are already fortunately acquainted. 
He is first of all a true poet by temperament 
and by aesthetic quality; his poetry is direct, 
imaginative, dignified, and his songs are 
never without music. 

The title of the volume may be read in 
two senses. Literally, the book takes its 
name from the contrasted quatrains, "The 
Venus of Milo " and " Michael Angelo*s 
Slave." The first represents art unburdened 
with problems of conscience; the second, 
art weighed down and rendered poignantly 
intelligent by the terrible gift of the soul. 
Less literal is the reference in the title to 
the course of the imagination of the poet, 
which rises, by gradation of themes, from 
the visible to the unseen world. The sec- 
ond group of poems have the light felicity 
and sincere warmth of the author^s love 
lyrics. Admirable in its resonant, simple 
chords is the song, " I care not if the skies 
are white ; " and charming is the fancy that 
counts for little the " yesterday when we were 
friends," as day by day the love deepens. 
Next, the verse turns for a theme to art and 
literature ; the decorative pen is especially 
close to its subject in reproducing Mr. Will 
Low's picture of the Dancers. Heroism, of 
fight and of endurance, is the theme of the 
following group. In the "White Tsar's Peo- 
ple " this interpretation of the Divine scheme 
is strong: 

Why call ye on heaven ? 

TSs the earth that to yon is given ! 

Plead, ye may plead, 

But for man I work through man. 

The fifth cluster of songs celebrates the 
human feeling that struggles to expression 
amid sorrow, guilt, and penalty; of these 
songs of the spirit the climax is in the large 



♦Two Worldi' ^ iuchard Watson Gilder. Century 
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and courageous ode, "Non Sine Dolore." 
Here or " there where the Pleiads float," the 
sublime struggle endures : 

It were no longer life, 

If ended were the strife : 

Man were not man, God 

were not truly God. 

The " Phi Beta Ode, 1890," eloquent in the 
spirit and phrase of art, and a dainty little 
envoi, "To Rosamond," close the volume. 
The vignettes and designs of the binding 
merit a final good word. 



SOHOULER'S HISTOBT OF THE 
UHITED STATES .♦ 

SOMEWHAT less than two years ago we 
had the pleasure of noticing the re-issue 
of Mr. Schouler's valuable history of our 
country under the Constitution by the New 
York publishing house that now sends out 
the fifth and closing volume, which has a 
very insufiScient index to the complete work. 
We need not repeat the commendations 
which Mr. Schouler's work drew from us at 
that time, or the criticisms of his style which 
it was needful to make. Since emerging 
from the comparative obscurity of its first 
form of publication, this history has deserv- 
edly attracted a much larger measure of at- 
tention. It needs only to be known to estab- 
lish itself in the good opinion of the reader 
as, in fact, the only history of our country 
from 1789 to 1861 that does any manner of 
justice to the whole period, though Mr. Henry 
Adams has treated the earlier portion of this 
long time with extreme ability, and Profes' 
sor McMaster is making his way slowly in 
tracing the history of the American people 
through the same stretch of years. Mr. 
Schouler*s history has so many and high 
merits, indeed, that one feels himself justified 
in complaining that it is not much better. 
It is one of the works in which the collabora- 
tion of another writer, more severe in his 
taste and careful in his style, would have 
been of great advantage to its permanent 
reputation. 

Mr. Schouler begins with a spirited account 
of the Mexican War, which gives him oppor- 
tunity for two of those character sketches in 
which he delights and in which he often 
excels, in the two very diverse personalities 
of General Scott and General Taylor. Of 
General Taylor as President he has a sin- 
cerely friendly estimate: 

Personal example is, after all, the greatest 
force which can elevate or degrade a government ; 
and the best of personal examples is that of hon- 
est patriotism striving to be right. Taylor, while 
he lived, inspired firmness for freedom's cause, 
and he was the one man before whom the false 
idealists of a slave confederacy quailed with fear. 
Naturally, then, he endeared himself to the com- 
mon people ; and had he lived, there is little doubt 
that he would have carried the policy he had at 
heart It was the most practical; it depended 
the least upon assertion b^ Congress. But the 
key of the territorial situation was lost with the 



* History of the United States of America Under the 
Constitution. By James Schouler. Vol. V. 1847-1861. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $t.ts. 



warrior who grasped it. The saying had long 
been current, " General Taylor never surrenders ; 
and his first surrender was to death. 

The dramatic death of John Quincy Adams 
in the Capitol gives Mr. Schouler occasion to 
do justice to the respect which the South 
really entertained for that great statesman ; 

It was false to imagine that slaveholders hon- 
ored most deeply in their hearts Nor therners who 
were the most pliable to their wishes. Bitter, 
taunting, exasperating, as this spokesman of a 
Pilerim constituency had so often been, they vied 
with orators of Adams* own section and vicinity 
in commemorating the varied talents, the vast 
learning and experience, the accumulated public 
honors, the spotless private character and reli- 
gious faith, and, above all, the admirable courage 
and consistency which marked this career of more 
than fifty years, whose conspicuous merit was to 
make the humbler post of fame shine brighter 
than the highest. 

The great subject of Mr. Schouler's vol- 
ume is, of course, the contest between slav- 
ery and anti-slavery, which led up to the 
Civil War. He notes, in 1848, the reasons 
why the Wilmot Proviso was oflEensive to the 
Southern mind ; for the South had come to 
believe, by this time, that slavery was neces- 
sary to its existence. A new generation of 
slaveholders — in fact, they deserve to be 
called " a new race " — had grown up, " dic- 
tatorial, impatient of modern philanthropy 
and modern agitation, poisoned with prefer- 
ences for State pride, revolutionists against 
the world's opinion." With such a disposition, 
philosophical, philanthropic or economic ar- 
guments against the peculiar institution were 
of little avail. Mr. Schouler has traced with 
much impartiality the various measures of 
legislation which the North gradually ex- 
torted from Congress, to the increasing hatred 
of the bigots for slavery, and the sure and 
steady growth of anti-slavery sentiment. 

For President Fillmore Mr. Schouler has 
words of praise, calling him " a genuine Whig 
as well as a wise, upright, and incorruptible 
statesman. ... He loved the Union, and 
was devoted to its welfare. . . . His temper- 
ament was that of a civilian, not bold, but 
prudent; his disposition was conservative; 
he could not create, he was one that at all 
times would rather make terms than face an 
enemy." He appears in very favorable con- 
trast with Martin Van Buren, that "foxy 
machinator." Speaking of the Waterloo of 
the Whig party on November 2, 1852, Mr. 
Schouler writes its epitaph in these words : 

The first Tuesday's sun of .November went 
down upon a shattered and discomfited national 
party, never more to rally, but destined to dis- 
perse in local fragments, and then melt into the 
yeasty waves as completely as Federalism before 
It. Whiggery, it is true, had been less patrician, 
less distrustful of the people than Federalism ; 
but the Federalbts in their day accomplished 
much for history that was permanent, while the 
Whigs — crushed under the incessant weight of 
unpa^led misfortunes — left nothing. The drift 
of American politics, in spite of the best navi^- 
tors, had been to sectional strife ; and for guid- 
ance through such dangers, the Whigs had proved 
too humane to steer in the one direction, and too 
faint-hearted to take the other. The party fell 
by dissension and by terrible propensity to mis- 
fortunes ; and its epitaph must be that it loved the 
Union as it was and sought sincerely to pre- 
serve it. 



Mr. Schouler, in this volume, which closes 
with the inauguration of President Lincoln, 
traverses a period full of matters concerning 
which a thoroughly philosophic and unparti- 
san judgment may not yet be impossible; 
but they are gradually passing out of the 
sphere of political discussion into that of 
history. On this transition time Mr. Schouler, 
we believe, has thrown much light, and writ- 
ten, for the most part, in a spirit of impar- 
tiality, to reach many conclusions which the 
future will only reaffirm. He is to be con- 
gratulated on bringing to a close a work 
which deserves high praise and well fills an 
important place in the history of our country. 



OKE IB THE lurnriTE .♦ 

THIS able and copious volume of intro- 
spective and speculative verse appears 
to be in the most natural line of sentiment 
and thought of its author. It represents in 
three divisions — which include, altogether, 
214 short poems — the questions, doubts, 
and replies of a faithful but analytic soul in 
presence of infinite problems. The writer 
has understood that a long series of medita- 
tions in verse upon intangible things must 
have variety and color of imagery and of 
metrical work, or they will prove unpoetic 
and unreadable. The lyrics are not individ- 
ually over-long; Mr. Armstrong is capable 
of many diflFerent and apt meters, and his 
style is dignified, direct, and often inspired 
with beauty. 

To trace in detail the winding course of 
the path of philosophy on which these verses 
are footprints would require too much space. 
The first section of the trilogy represents the 
soul bewildered among the mists of modern- 
ity, hearing voices that profess to be guides 
tuning to old creeds the newly proclaimed 
science and philosophy. Lethe would be ig- 
noble peace. Nirvana undesirable. Nor can 
the asceticism of Gautama secure heaven : 

Sweet is the bulbul, but hollow her tgg. 
How shall thy gospel suffice for the many ? If all men are 
Beggars, from whom shall men beg ? 

To this poet, pantheism seems 

Poorer than the poorest life that creeps 
On the hither-side of Death. 

Nor does such specious abnegation as 
breathes in the over-quoted, " Oh, may I 
join the choir invisible," of George Eliot, 
suffice this individual and manly soul for a 
motive : 

Why shall I bleed for the Race, and aspire, 

Struggle and suffer and sorrow that nought but a imim# may 

abide; 
Toil for the selfish herd that would tramide me down in the 

mire, 
Only that AfoH may live, thoufl^ to muA man life be denied ? 

The poet continually returns to the figure 
of Christ and the mandates of love, although 
modern unbelief bids him unite in its denials. 
The atheist, the drunkard, who sits 

Against the golden whin and the green larch ; 

even men with only their natural limitations 



*One in the Infinite. By Geoige Francis Savage-Arm 
strong. Longmans, Green & Co. #2.50. 
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the fear that the outward world is but Maya, 
an illusion of the brain and the eye — a hun- 
dred enemies of thought assail this poor soul, 
ttntil> alone among the mysteries of infinity, 
II is content, for a moment, to renounce 
dreams and be whirled with the earth, un- 
resisting. 

In the second division of the poem is a 
curiously dramatic series of little studies of 
selfishness in its subtle or coarser aspects, 
and its powerlessness to evade the common 
sorrows is noted. There is also a tremen- 
dous vision of a godless world. The poet 
calls a halt, then a rally, and having chosen 
the good, presses onward to attain it. 

The third sequence of lyrics begins with 
the " Promise of Day: " 

Sorrow and pain ? — Y«s ! 
Sorrow and pain ? — No ! 
LeM and leas 
They grow. 

It it darknew ? — Say, 
IsittnilyUglit? 
Is it day 
Or night? 

Neither night nor noon ; 
TwUight'Vln the skies, 
Day mil soon 
Arne. 

From this keynote, staccato and tentative, 
the final division of the poem develops 
itself in elaborate and brilliant episodes, con- 
trasted, blended, often recurring to a motif 
already heard in the previous movements of 
this psychic symphony, but changing their 
character by setting them in a major tonal- 
ity. Optimism, as reasonable as it is en- 
thusiastic, inspires this third part of the 
work, which thus closes : 

with what light this fragile mind may steer 
Thou^ the thick mists its dim and deYious way ; 
I, having walked with Night and dwelt with Fear, 
One tniu haye found, one steadfast Voioe obey. 
I, wafted through the immeasurable Deep, 
Know not to what far Good my life is borne ; 
Yet, whether on my way I wake or sleep, 

1 wander not amid the Vast forlorn ; 

/Tf guides whose storms that o*er the midnight sweep. 
Melt in the scarlet radiancies of Mom. 

The author of these poems has worked 
upon the artistic principle which he hints 
when he says : 

No phase of Thith but to the mind 
Comes clothed in alien shape, no whit its own . . . 
And every shape she wears suggests a name. 

To his gift of individualization and pictur- 
esque power of portrayal — the gift su- 
premely possessed by Dante beyond all 
other poets — the author of this volume 
will be indebted for the large sympathy it 
will call forth. He shows himself a serious 
and veracious thinker and a true poet. 



AHTIQ1TITIE8 OF THE EXOHEQUEB.* 

THIS is the day of "libraries " of books, 
and the "Camden Library" promises 
to be one of the most valuable and inter- 
esting of these serial issues. It is intended 
to illustrate ancient English history in a 
manner "suited to the ordinary reader as 
well as the profound antiquary,*' though the 
choice of subjects may seem to be mainly 
for the benefit of the latter. 



*Tbe Antiquities and Curiosities of the Exchequer. By 
Hubert Hall, P.S.A. New York: A. C.Armstrong & 
Son. $1.75. 



The initial volume of the new series is 
TAe Antiquities and Curiosities of the Ex- 
chequer^ by Mr. Hubert Hall of Her Ma- 
jesty's Record Office. It gives a good idea 
of the rude and simple devices by which 
the financial accounts of a great nation were 
kept and audited down to a comparatively 
recent period ; and, incidentally, of the care- 
less way in which the national treasures were 
stored and guarded in the olden time. We 
read, for instance, of a robbery in the reign 
of Edward I by the monks of Westminster, 
" who became so reckless that people passing 
the gates of the Abbey actually picked up 
silver cups and dishes, gold ornaments and 
precious stones, and the very fishermen of 
Battersea brought up silver plate in their 
nets." 

The exchequer of Great Britain takes its 
name from the exchequer or checkerboard 
table, on which, by the movement of certain 
counters, the receipts and disbursements 
were reckoned up. Wooden tallies were 
used by the sheriffs and other officers in 
keeping their individual accounts, these tal- 
lies being nothing more than notched sticks, 
the form and size of the indentations on 
which indicated pounds, shillings, and pence. 
These wooden recorders were in actual use 
until 1824, and Sir John Lubbock has in his 
possession a tally given to the East India 
Company by the Exchequer to represent a 
loan of ;^4o,ooo. Of these curious contriv- 
ances for book-keeping without books, after 
the manner of savages, Mr. Hall says : 

These rude memoranda were, indeed, invalu- 
able auxiliaries of the hard- worked official staff 
of the Exchequer of Receipt The hi^h-bom 
or well-to-do, yet often illiterate, sherin of the 
Crown, who came before the barons with his 
proffer during Easter term, had but to pay in his 
treasure and take an acknowledgment in the 
shape of a small piece of wood inscribed with a 
figure- writing intelligible at a fflance to the mean- 
est comprehension. Then, wnen he returned at 
Michaelmas to conclude his annual account, this 
indestructible voucher was readily forthcoming 
from his wallet to be compared, or rather 
matched, with its official counterpart. Or the 
same process was continued lower down the 
scale, the sheriff deUverin|r to the king's debtors 
a tally of receipt on which he was bound to 
acquit them at the Exchequer. Though in the 
days of Richard, Bishop of London, nine inches 
was length enough to enable any reasonable ac- 
count to be entered on a tally, yet in later times 
the size of the shafts was increased in proportion 
with the revenue of the Crown, till the tally of 
the present century had attained the dimensions, 
and presented somewhat the appearance, of one 
of the wooden swords of the South Sea Islanders. 

One of the most amusing stories in the 

book is that of a robbery of the treasury — 

not the one to which we have referred above 

— in the Confessor's time : 

A vivid idea of the primitive British treasury 
is given by the l^end of '*The Thief and the 
Treasury*' of Edward the Confessor. The na- 
tional treasure, it appears, at that time was kept 
in the royal bedroom. One evening after the 
kinj; had gone to rest the anxieties of state kept 
him awake. Hugo, the chamberlain, comes hi to 
the room, takes some money out of the chest, 
but forgets to lock it up. Shortly after, the scul- 
lion of the kitchen, " in the course of his duties," 
enters the royal bedchamber, sees that the treas- 
ury is open, and, thinking the king was asleep, 
seues as much money as he can carry off. He 



comes back a second and even a third time, but 
then the king heard Hugo, and warned the thief : 

" Fly, fellow, for well I know 
That Hugo Uie Chamberlain is coming; 
By Uie Mother of God, aasuredlv, 
He will not leave you eyen a halfpenny.*' 

The narrative, though obviously mythical in 
some of its details, is undoubtedly founded 
on fact. 

The book is elegantly printed, and the 
illustrations of the exchequer table and the 
manner of using it, of the tallies and count- 
ers, the chest in which the Domesday Book 
was kept, and other quaint old things con- 
nected with the management of the treasury, 
are excellent, and help much to make these 
antique usages more intelligible to the mod- 
em reader and student. 



OABDIVEB'S mSTOBT OF EHOLAHD.* 

THIS admirable review of nearly two cen- 
turies of English history is one of those 
manuals, primarily intended for students, 
which have great value for readers outside 
of school and college. Mr. Gardiner is a 
specialist, of the highest authority, on the 
history of England for the first hsdf of the 
seventeenth century. But he has before this 
written an Outline of English History cover- 
ing the same length of time as the present 
volume, on which, we presume, this is based. 

As all of his readers know, Mr. Gardiner 
is more concerned with the selection and re- 
cital of the most pertinent facts than with 
the expression of his own personal opinions 
on events or great historical characters. His 
narrative in this volume is especially free 
from anything like rhetoric, and into its 
thousand pages he has therefore condensed 
a great amount of information. A review of 
such a nation*s long history from so impartial 
and well equipped a writer rises high above 
the average manuals for school and college 
use ; and though Mr. Gardiner has had more 
than one predecessor of great industry and 
skill, his volume will stand among the best. 
It is not a history of " the people " particu- 
larly, as Professor Green's great book is, 
although he pays fit attention to the develop- 
ment of science, art, literature, and social 
life. 

The most striking feature of the volume, 
next to its solid and thorough workmanship, 
is the abundance of its illustrations, which 
makes it, in fact, unique among one-volume 
histories of England. There are 378 of these 
pictures, a large portion being reproductions 
of portraits of famous persons ; another con- 
siderable number show the costumes of differ- 
ent periods, the houses, the methods of travel, 
the implements of agriculture and the ma- 
chinery of different epochs, the vessels of 
war and peace, and noted buildings that nuu'k 
periods in English architecture. Many of 
these pictures, including a number of Ho- 
garth's, fill the page, and the total effect of 



* The Student's History of England from the BariScet 
Times to 1885. By Samuel Rawson Gardiner. Lof^^maas, 
Green & Co. I3.5P. 
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them is to add greatly to the interest and 
value of the book to the reader or student. 
Like Rev. J. F. Bright, Mr. Gardiner con- 
siders the best heading for the last sixty 
years of England's history to be " the growth 
of democracy/' for, in his closing words, 
" From the time of the passing of the third 
Reform Act, whichever party may have been 
in power, the country has been under demo- 
cratic influence." We should not forget to 
mention the elaborate index of fifty pages, 
and the excellent typography and paper of 
the volume. 

An invaluable companion to Mr. Gardiner's 
volume is the School AHcls of English His- 
tory which he has edited.! The small and 
convenient quarto contains sixty-six maps 
and twenty-two plans of battles and sieges. 
These have been drawn from a great variety 
of sources, and they are executed in admira- 
ble style. The territorial lines of Great 
Britain and the continental countries, so far 
as England has been directly concerned with 
them, are here represented at comparatively 
brief intervals. The study of any English 
historical work will be extremely facilitated 
by constant reference to these maps. The 
British colonies, past and present, all over 
the world are included, and there is a very 
full index in fifteen four-columned pages. 

t Longmans, Green ft Co. $1.50. 



TWO HEW BEOWHnra BOOKS.* 

DR. BERDOE'S Browning Cyclopadia 
is a compact octavo of nearly six hun- 
dred closely printed pages, which aims to 
give "an exposition of the leading ideas of 
every poem, its key-note, the sources — his- 
torical, legendary, or fanciful — to which the 
poem was due, and a glossary of every diffi- 
cult word or allusion which might obscure 
the sense to such readers as have short 
memories or scanty reading." The author 
adds in his preface a statement of what he 
considers to be his "qualifications for the 
task " he has undertaken. He says : 

I have attended nearly every meeting of the 
Browning Society from its inau^ation ; I have 
read every book, paper, and article upon Brown- 
ing upon which I could lay my hands, have gone 
over every line of the poet's works again and 
a^n, have asked the assistance of literary 
friends in every difficulty, and have pegged away 
at the obscurities till they seemed (at any rate) to 
vanish. 

Considering the difficulties of the task, we 
must say that Dr. Berdoe has done very well. 
There is a vast amount of useful and inter- 
esting information in his book, much of 
which the average reader and student would 
be puzzled to find in ordinary dictionaries 
and other books of reference, and some of it 
that would escape the careful search even 
of a critical scholar. The omissions, indeed. 



*Tlie Browttins Cyclopaedia. By Edward Berdoe. Mac- 
mfllaiiftCo. $3-50w 

A Primer on Browning. By F. May Wilson. MacmiUan 
ftCo. 7$c- 



are numerous, and the errors are many, and 
some of them are very surprising. They 
suggest that though the author may have 
read " every line of the poet's works again 
and again," he has sometimes written his 
notes without careful comparison with the 
text. On page 11, for example, he defines 
Ilion as " a town in Macedonia," though the 
context (of the Agamemnon) shows that the 
word is, as usual, synonymous with Troia 
or Troy, which has just been mentioned. 
On the next page Erinus is said to be 
" a surname of Ceres," though Browning ob- 
viously applies the word, as the classical 
poets had done before him, to Helen as 
the fatal Fury {Erinys) who had caused so 
much bloodshed and destruction. Hephais- 
tos (same page), where it clearly means the 
fire-god (VuIcanX is explained as " a festival 
in honor of Vulcan at Athens." Antistrophe 
in Aristophanes^ Apology^ evidently meaning 
the part of the ancient Greek choral ode, so 
called, is defined in its other sense of the 
rhetorical "figure, which repeats the word 
often " (p. 41). Antinous in " Pippa Passes," 
though the passage in which it occurs is 
given as a translation from the Odyssey^ is 
said to be, not the Homeric character known 
to every school-boy, but, by an amazing an- 
achronism, "the favorite of the Emperor 
Hadrian " (page 352). The Breganze-wine, 
referred to in the same poem, is said (page 
353) to be " of Bregenz, a town in the Aus- 
trian Tyrol " (where no wine is made, we 
think), instead of the product of the Italian 
Breganza, a village north of Vicenza, noted 
for its wine. AfasacciOy in A SouPs Tragedy ^ 
used, like Bindo in the same passage, as the 
fictitious name of a local character, is the 
" Italian painter, Tommaso Guidi "(page 517), 
nicknamed and generally known as Masaccio. 
These are merely specimens of blunders 
in explanation which we have noted by the 
score in a casual inspection of the volume. 

Dr. Berdoe says, in his preface, that he 
may have "overlooked many things that 
ought to be explained," and that he fears 
some will say he has " explained much that 
they already knew." He has certainly made 
himself liable to both criticisms. About the 
important drama, Colombe'^s Birthday, we 
have nothing but a brief note on the name 
of the heroine, and one or two, still briefer, 
on other characters. Familiar names of 
places, like Ravenna, are explained, but 
others, not easily located by ordinary read- 
ers, like Argenta, Lugo, and San Nicolo (in 
A SouPs Tragedy), are ignored. Words like 
archetype Titid primordial are defined, while 
such as deuzans, jennetings, exomian, etc., 
are apparently assumed to need no annota- 
tion. Some notes are superfluous and cer- 
tain never to be referred to. For instance, 
we find the following : 

Badman, Mr. The Life and Death of Mr, 
Badman, as told by John fiunyan, contains the 
story of "Old Tod," which suggested to Mr. 
Browning the poem of Ned Bratts, 

This identical information, considerably am- 



plified, is given under Ned Bratts, where 
alone we should ever think of looking for it. 
On page 210 we find this note : 

" I am a Painter who cannot Paint " {Pippa 
Passes), Lutwyche's speech begins with these 
words. 

There is no necessity for the note, and it is 
misleading. The line is the beginning of the 
speech that Phene is trained to repeat to 
Jules as if it were her own. According to 
her account, it was the "thin Englishman," 
Bluphocks, who read it to her until she had 
got it by heart, though Lutwyche appears to 
have been the prime mover in the villainous 
trick. 

We note sundry misprints, like Camaro 
for Comaro, Ti$uiarus for Tyndarus, turra- 
nos for turannos, Guidecca for Giudecca, etc ; 
but these are pardonable in the first edition 
of a work containing so many foreign and 
unfamiliar names and terms. The other de- 
fects and errors to which we have referred, 
though less excusable, do not seriously mar 
the value of the book, which is unquestion- 
ably the most complete and trustworthy 
guide through the obscurities and perplexi- 
ties of Browning's works which has yet 
appeared. 

The Primer on Browning, on the other 
hand, is the most concise and inexpensive 
manual of reference on the life and poems 
of Browning that we have seen. It is, in all 
respects, commendable as a companion in the 
study of the poet for those who cannot afiEord 
the larger and costlier works. 



FionoH. 



Muckle Jock. 
Stories of Scottish life can hardly have been 
better told than in this collection. The author, 
Mr. Malcolm M'Lennan, brought out his earliest 
series of such tales in 1869, and a second fol- 
lowed in 1872 — both under the title of Peasant 
Life in the North, The tales now republished 
are, with two exceptions, taken from the first 
series. They picture the hard lives of unremit- 
ting toU which the peasants lead, in which the 
rough freedom of the men and women is united 
with a sense of honesty and with great, uncon- 
scious bravery in bearing every-day ills. Like all 
people in such conditions they marry early, and 
propagate misery. The pathos of thdr lives 
strikes the observer rather than the sufferer, 
who accepts his lot as if it were foreordained. 
The Scotch dialect gives a dramatic air to these 
stories, and their simplicity is internal evidence 
of their truthfulness. They are related to Scot- 
tish life as the tales of Miss Mary E. Wilkins are 
to New England. — Macmillan & Co. |i.oo. 

Misa WUton. 

This rather clever character sketch by a new 
writer. Miss Cornelia Warren, relates to the 
fortunes and misfortunes of a beautiful young 
woman, who, when all is said and done, is little 
better than an adventuress. She runs into debt 
with criminal indifference, lightly elopes from her 
creditors, doc^^es, equivocates, evades, and re- r> 
quites with a frank ingratitude the kindnesses ^ 
which her beauty and her unprotected position 
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win for her wherever she goes. With it all, and 
at the bottom of all, is a regenerative possibility, 
which in the end atones for many faults, and sets 
her feet in right and happy paths. She and her 
friends, steady and otherwise, are very well de- 
picted, but to our thinking the best figures in 
the book are those of the uncompromising lit- 
tle music- teacher, Bessie FoUom, and the lover 
whom she at first laughs at, and afterward mar- 
ries, dominates, and adores. There could scarcely 
be a better contrast than that of her straight- 
forward, clear-cut New England sense, with Miss 
Wilton's shifty charm and nebulous mental pro- 
cesses. The way in which the two who have 
80 antagonized each other draw together after 
Miss Wilton's repentance and reformation is 
equally delightful and true to life. — Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. I1.25. 

Only Human. 

The clever woman who signs her name " John 
Strange Winter" could hardly write a story 
which fails to hold the reader's interest by its 
vivacious and sympathetic qualities. Certainly, 
Only Human is full of life, contrast, and the 
vicissitudes that are indispensable to the habitual 
reader of romance. It is in construction that the 
weakness t>f the book is found. The decision of 
Sir James Craddock was not unjust or too cruel 
not to interfere with the dealings of the law with 
a man who had made a practice of borrowing 
without leave large sums of his money. The 
over-delicacy of Midge need not have taken ex- 
treme and lasting umbrage at his slightly taste- 
less compliment. Her fierce refusal to allow the 
son of Sir James to marry her daughter is also 
unreasonable in its vicarious spite. In brief, the 
motives of the story are wholly insufficient and 
unreal, while the charm of the telling will carry 
along the uncritical reader, with pleasure, to the 
cheerful conclusion of a tale of various woe. 
— J. B. Lippincott Co. 50c. 

Denzil Quarrier. 

The necessity of social law furnishes the theme 
for Mr. George Gissing's latest novel, as for Mrs. 
Humphry Ward in her History of David Grieve, 
Both authors show that marriage, rather than 
the indulgence of illegal affection, is essential 
to the well-being of society. Denzil Quarrier^ 
though not to be compared for long-sustained 
power and breadth of contrast with Mrs% Ward's 
book, has great merit. The plot is well developed, 
and the characters are individualized. A con- 
tested election forms the background, against 
which is wrought out in sharp relief Quarrier's 
political success. On the very eve of his election 
Lilian, with whom he lives as if married, commits 
suicide, because of the return of her former hus- 
band. The girl's character is drawn with much 
discrimination. The study of woman as a factor 
in English politics will furnish both the advo- 
cates and the opponents of woman suffrage with 
arguments. — Macmillan & Co. $1.00. 

Dame Care. 
Here we have portrayed the struggle of the 
idealist to reconcile himself to a practical world. 
Paul Meyerhofer was bom at a crisis in his 
father's affairs, just as the family estate was sac- 
rificed for debt by a forced sale and a painful re- 
treat made to a dreary, unproductive farm. There 
are two older boys, and twin girls who come 
later; but Paul is the special child of dark days, 
whose presiding genius is the frowning shape 



of settled care. He it is who comes closest to 
the heart of his mother, a tender, anxious soul, 
pitifully over-strained between her own sorrows 
in an ill-assorted marriage and the heavy burdens 
of rearing five children in pinching poverty. The 
infant with a strangely old face grows into a 
quiet, silent lad, one of those natures to which 
the inward voices, the dreams and echoes that 
arise within, are more real, more absorbing than 
all the turmoil of active life, with its selfish gains 
and ambitions. Yet the dreamer and poet who 
listens to conscience, finds that in actual duty 
life has laid a heavy hand up>on him, and that 
self-indulgence, even in its least ignoble form, 
will not leave him at peace with himself. While 
he obeys duty, love hovers near; the story is 
wrought out here with a fine restraint, and with 
all that charm of poetic simplicity in the treat- 
ment of the affections in which the Germans 
excel. A portrait of the author, Hermann Suder- 
mann, serves as frontispiece, and the translation 
is by Bertha Overbeck. — Harper & Brothers. 
|i.oo. 

Rose and Ninette. 

This romance " of the morals and manners of 
the day " — the day, be it understood, which 
illuminates Paris before passing across the ocean 

— is a very artistic presentment of the discords 
and embarrassments which attend divorce, treated 
with the sure and light hand of M. Daudet. The 
author has selected the part of the theme which 
suits his purpose ; and it is not the most risky or 
tragic phases that he has taken. Rather, the 
base and absurd dilemmas which present them 
selves are those of a pair separated by mutual 
consent. The daughters are allowed to visit 
their father, but cause him continual sorrow by 
the treacheries and egotisms inherited or learned 
from their mother. The poor man sojourns in 
Corsica, following by stealth the children re- 
moved from him by the new husband of their 
mother ; and miserable circumstances prevent the 
union of this sensitive idealist with a woman of 
sound heart and brain. It is said that M. Daudet 
prefers this novel to its predecessors from his 
pen. In any case, it is a very strong and bril- 
liant picture, on a small canvas, of a deplorable 
state of society. With truly artistic sentiment, 
M. Daudet has refrained from drawing conclu- 
sions or appending a moral formula to his story. 

— Cassell Publishing Co. 50c. 

The Book of Pity and of Death. 

There is always a charm of touch and treat- 
ment in whatever Pierre Loti undertakes; the 
little sketches included under the above title are 
full of his peculiar quality. All of them have 
an underlying pathos, even the tale of the two 
"Moumottes," the splendid white Angora and 
the droll, yellow-eyed Japanese cat, who is re- 
garded in the first place as a hated rival, and 
afterward as a beloved comrade and friend. 
The story of Aunt Claire's death is that into 
which the author has evidently put most of his 
heart, so much, in fact, that we could wish it 
unpublished. It seems too sacred a confidence 
to be intrusted to an uncertain and, perhaps, 
unsympathetic public — Cassell Publishing Co. 

50c. 

Miss Baggs' Secretary. 

A story by Clara Louise Bumham promises 
plenty of gay and harmless amusement, and the 
reader of this novelette will be in no wise disap- 
pointed of his expectations. It is a story partic- 



ularly adapted for young girls, with its bright 
and pretty romance, touched here and there with 
a little sadness, just an occasional moment of 
youthful despair, dark as — a chocolate caramel. 
Miss Baggs herself is a dear old maiden, who 
unexpectedly falls heir (why doesn't one say 
'* rises," instead ?) to a great fortune. Thib she 
employs, not too wisely but well, in making her- 
self and other people happy. She takes some 
charming girls to West Point; presides, as a 
most ingenuous chai>eron, over their gayeties, 
and plays the good fairy generally, with that 
lavish expenditure of imaginary dollars which it 
is one of the pleasant luxuries of story-tellers to 
describe. The whole book has the spring-like 
charm of girlhood and cadetship. Youngest in 
heart of all the characters is the good little Miss 
Baggs. — Houghton, Mifflin & Co. I1.25. 

Dreams of the Dead. 

A novel with a social thesis, if written with 
French talent, may be admirable, but if it has a 
religious or economic aim, it is usually inartistic. 
Such novels one may yet succeed in reading, but 
may heaven defend us from romances of the 
other world I As soon as a science or a pseudo- 
science comes within reach of the public, it is, in 
these days, exploited by the story-tellers. Just 
now. Buddhism, Karma, ** re-incarnation," " astral 
bodies," and "adepts" are in fashion. The au- 
thor who uses them for material has the consola- 
tion of knowing that only a very few can prove 
at what precise point he has parted from possi- 
bilities, and that these few will never trouble 
themselves with his performances. 

The rather effective title of this book by 
"Edward Stanton" refers to the astral shapes 
which, according to his theory, wander on earth 
until the soul, wholly detached from material 
things, rises to the heavens. One lays down the 
volume positively athirst for common sense and 
the wisdom which, honestly doing its daily best 
with the things of this life, is content to leave 
the future in the Lord's hands. The persons 
who rejoice in exhibiting their knowledge of this 
future certainly compensate for it by a ** compre- 
hensive ignorance " of the world in which they, 
like the rest of us, must keep on living. " One 
world at a time " does not satbfy these fantastics. 
— Lee & Shepard. 50c 

The effect produced by Mrs. Barr's Short 
Stories is that of the frugal collecting and vend- 
ing of sketches, perhaps at first intended as sug- 
gestions for development into a novel, but left 
to lie perdu in the desk. One or two of them 
have, in fact, served this purpose; readers of 
Master of his Fate will recognize its germ in the 
sketch, " Marrying for Money." It is not wise, 
even financially, for Mrs. Barr to publish so 
rapidly and indiscriminately as at present. Her 
thoughtful stories, which, at their best, have 
truly impressive strength, need to ripen slowly 
and soundly in her mind. Hers is not one of 
the rapid, instinctive talents which scatter their 
brightest work like sparks struck off at red heat. 
Rather than hurry, she should imitate Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward's reserve, if necessary, to maintain her 
high place among modem romancists. — Robert 
Bonner's Sons. 50c. 

It b not a pleasing theme that Mr. B. L. Far- 
jeon has chosen For the Defence in arraying evi- 
dence to prove the murder of an infant by its 
unwedded mother. He evidently finds it a diffi' 
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cult task to explain why so delicate and refined 
a lady as his heroine should* by any complica- 
tion of drcumstances, have cared for a man like 
Norman Richbell. The improbable course of her 
oW lover, Molesworth, who undertakes her de- 
fense, does not, however, seem to strike him as 
anything unusual; neither does the more than 
Spartan severity of Richbell's father, the Judge. 
Although the story is well managed, and the in- 
terest b sustained, the situations are untrue to 
homan nature. Such persons as Madge and 
Molesworth and the Judge do not exist in actual 
life. A painful but vigorous short story, ** The 
Story of Jael,*' is bound in the same volume. 

— John W. Lovell Co. 50c. 

For the Old Sakis Sake, by Alan St. Aubin, 
tells the trite story of a beautiful young girl win- 
ning the love of a man pledged to her older sister. 
Basil Haworth is betrothed in his youth to Leti- 
tia Primrose, who postpones their marriage be- 
cause her orphaned half-sister Cynthia is left to 
her care. He goes abroad as a missionary, and 
when he returns, Letitia, who is many years his 
senior, has become a faded elderly woman, while 
Cynthia has grown to be a fascinating maiden. 
They fall in love, but he persists in keeping his 
promise to the noble, self-denying woman who 
has been so faithful, and their marriage day is 
set, when an untoward event changes everything. 
Letitia is an admirable being, but for the other 
two characters one feels a mingling of pity and 
contempt. — Rand, McNally & Co. 50c. 

Mrs. Robert Jocelyn has given her new novel 
the singularly appropriate title of Drawn Blank, 
The plot of the story is thoroughly commonplace 

— the old, old story of two children exchanged 
soon after birth. The heiress spends her child- 
hood in the gamekeeper's cottage, while the 
gamekeeper's daughter is brought up in luxury. 
The young man who marries the supposed heiress 
for her money draws a blank, for the two girls 
get into their right places before the story is 
finished. One could forgive the threadbare plot 
if any of the incidents or characters in the book 
were original or well described. The reader will 
certainly draw a blank if he attempts the perusal 
of this tedious affair. — J. B. Lippincott Co. 50c. 

If a writer were sure of always producing as 
good a story as the celebrated Leavetnoorth Case, 
he might safely write in the free, careless, objec- 
tive vein which has been characteristic of Anna 
Katherine Green's style. But such a book is one 
of a thousand, and such a fascinating plot is rarely 
hit upon. One is not surprised, therefore, to find 
The Old Stone House and Other Stories of rather 
inferior quality. They attempt nothing in the 
way of character-drawing, and depend entirely 
upon plot and climax. They belong distinctly to 
the second-class order, and yet may be worth 
reading when one is drawn to them. — G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. 40c. 

From Robert Bonner's Sons we have half-a- 
dozen paper-covered novels in their ** Choice " 
series. John lVitUhrop*s Defeat^ by Jean Kate 
Ludlum, and The Little Countess, translated from 
the German of £. von Dincklage, are of last 
year's date. Little Heather- Blossom, by Mary J. 
SaCford, from the German of Frau von Ingers- 
lebcn's Erica ; Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth's 
Gloria and Daind Lindsay its sequel ; and The 
Two Husbands by Mrs. Harriet Lewis, are stories 
which were copyrighted some years ago. None 
o^ the^e 9tpri^» unless it be Little Heather- Blos- 



som, is above the average of mediocre fiction. 
— Each, 50C. 

The twelve tales so far published in the "Un- 
known Library " have all been marked by literary 
excellence. Back from the Dead, by Saqui Smith, 
has the same air of distinction, although as a 
narrative it is somewhat m3rstifying, as it is re- 
lated by three or four different i>ersons. It deals 
with the lives of two brothers, one of whom is 
supposed to have murdered the other and is hung 
for it. But as he was ** hung by the chin rather 
than by the neck," he came back to life. After- 
wards, on board a man-of-war, he meets his 
brother who had so mysteriously disappeared. 
They both escape from the vessel, and all ends 
well. The story furnishes a good argument 
against the value of circumstantial evidence. It 
illustrates also the abominable methods of the old 
press-gang, by which the two brothers were cap- 
tured. — Cassell Publishing Co. 50c 

It would be difficult to write a more sensa- 
tional story than His Angela by Henry Herman. 
It begins with the capture and hanging of '* Hell- 
fire Joe," and progresses through a railroad 
accident to the delirium tremens of another 
villain, who sanctifies his death by repeating 
the Lord's Prayer. The Angel, Joe's child, is 
adopted by the man who hung Joe. She b as 
insipid as her father is ric)i ; but both are sup- 
posed to impart a moral tone to this needless 
story. The persistent slang is abominable, though 
it may be true to ranch life. — Ward, Lock, Bow- 
den & Co. 50c 

In the introductory note to Indian Idyls, by an 
Idle Exile, we are told that, although they may 
suggest the famous stories of Rudyard Kipling, 
they were really written long before his time. 
But such a word of warning was hardly needed. 
The style of this volume is decidedly inferior, 
and there is hardly a point of resemblance between 
the two writers, except that the scenes are laid in 
India. — Cassell & Co. 50c. 

Through the Red-Litten fVtndows and The Old 
River House are the titles of two stories by Theo- 
dor Hertz-Garten, in the "Unknown Library." 
The first is a psychological study, wrought out in 
an incident as singular as the outcome is unex- 
I>ected. It has a weird quality, suggesting some 
of Edgar Poe's "creepy " tales. The other story 
is prosaic and without special interest — Cassell 
Publishing Co. 50c. 

Mr. James T. Raymond's novel. The Lost Col- 
ony, begins with "The Midnight Affray," which 
takes place in the grounds near " the stately man- 
sion. From its open casement emanate strains 
of soul-stirring melody; light footfalls of chiv- 
alry and beauty keeping step to march, waltz, and 
quadrille." This brief specimen will indicate the 
exalted style in which most of Mr. Raymond's 
novel of war and shipwreck is written. — T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers. $i.5a 

John A. Taylor & Co. publish two series of 
copyright novels in pai>er covers. One of these 
is the " Mayflower Library," of which Nos. i and 2 
are IVell IVon by Mrs. Alexander, and Back to 
Life by T. W. Speight. (Each, 30c.) — In the 
"Broadway" series four different issues are, 
Sweet is Revenge, by J. Fitzgerald Molloy; Pretty 
Kittie Her rick, by Mrs. Kennard ; Beatrice and 
Benedick, by Hawley Smart ; and Sir Anthony* s 
Secret, by Adeline Sergeant. (Each, 50c.) These 
six volumes belong among the better class of 



third-rate English fiction — novel-writing being, 
as most of our readers know, a regular trade 
with numerous writers in Great Britain. 

Mrs. Flora Haines Longhead has hit upon a 
novel method of issuing her short stories in a 
series of little monthly volumes, neatly printed 
and paper-covered. The first number, for last 
December, in this "Gold Dust" series, is 7^ 
Man from Nowhere, Mrs. Longhead is an ac- 
complished teller of short stories, and the " Gold 
Dust " deserves the attention of her many admir- 
ers. — San Francisco : C. A. Murdock & Co. 25c. 

In the "Good Company" series two recent 
volumes are a collection of stories by Fitz Hugh 
Ludlow, containing "Little Brother," "Fleeing 
to Tarshish," "Little Briggs and I," and "A 
Brace of Boys," four of the most popular com- 
positions of this favorite story-teller. Number 
14, His Marriage Vow, Mrs. Caroline Fairfield 
Corbin's story, was first published in 1873. — Each, 
50c 

A new volume of the novels of Thomas Love 
Peacock, edited by Dr. Garnett, is his Nightmare 
Abbey, Here Peacock takes ofif, in his charac- 
teristic manner, Shelley, Byron, Coleridge, and 
various other noted persons of their time. The 
volume has a pleasing portrait of Peacock at 
the age of seventy- two as a frontispiece, and is 
brought out in uniform good style with its prede- 
cessors. — Macmillan & Co f i.oo. 

Four recent issues in Lovell's " Westminster " 
series include two tales by Florence Warden, 
Those Westerton Girls and Highest References ; 
A Family Failing by Hawley Smart, and A Fash- 
ioncdfle Marriage by Mrs. Alex. Eraser. None 
of the four is above the dead level of fourth-rate 
English fiction.— John W. Lovell Co. Each, 25c 



— Mr. R. L. Stevenson is about to publish a 
new volume of miscellaneous papers, under the 
title, Across the Plains, with other Memories and 
Essays, Besides the piece which gives the vol- 
ume its title, and which describes the author's 
journey as an emigrant among emigrants across 
the American continent, the book will contain 
about a dozen other essays, reprinted from Era- 
ser, the Magazine of Art, and Scribner*s Maga- 
zine, including one on " Village Communities of 
Artists in France," an epilogue to an "Inland 
Voyage," "The Education of an Engineer," 
" Dreams," " Beggars," and " A Christmas Ser- 
mon." Mr. Stevenson also intends to bring out 
in the course of this Spring a volume on the his- 
tory of Samoa, with special reference to the polit- 
ical complications of the last eight years, as well 
as the novel of "The Wrecker," written con- 
jointly by himself and Mr. Lloyd Osboume, which 
has been running for the last six months in Scrib- 
ner's Magazine, 

— An English three-volume novel usually boasts 
of an edition from 250 to 500, according to the 
author's reputation, and nearly all these copies 
are absorbed by the circulating libraries. It is 
mentioned, as an astonishing evidence of popu- 
larity, that 5,000 copies of Mrs. Humphry Ward's 
David Grieve have been published in London. 

— The Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott's Lowell In- 
stitute lectures on " The Evolution of Christian- 
ity" will soon be published, after revision, in 
book form, by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

— P. Blakiston, Son & Co., Philadelphia, have 
nearly ready a Monograph on Physical Edaca-^ 
tion, by Frederick Treves, F.R.C.S., London. 
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Omar Khayytoi. 

Ah» ahed long atnce the rotes that he knew, 
And fled the perfume and the morning dew ; 

And dead the vine from out whose purple fruit 
Refreshment for his fading life he drew. 

As when some awkward slave lets fall the shape 
Of day she bears, and through the rents agape 
The precious liquor pours, so careless Death 
Broke the frail jar and let his soul escape. 

Along the gardens where his feet did pass. 
The steps of aliens bruise the springing grass ; 

And not one careless eye hath noted how 
Still on the turf Ues an inverted glass. 

There at dim nightfall when the moon is pale, 
Within the laurel sings the nig h tingale ; 

And through the gathering darkness, from the ground, 
Eludve breaths of fragrant wine exhale. 

— Jamss B. Rbnyon, in AitAg GttU of Dreamt. 



%♦ According to the London Literary Worlds 
one of the most learned philologists of England 
sometimes drops into " nonsense verses ;" though 
we believe that there is some mistake about the 
name or location of the paper in question : 

Mr. Henry Bradley, M.A., of Oxford, co-edi- 
tor with Dr. Murray of the New English Diction^ 
aryy and author of the Middle English Dictionary y 
wrote some verses which, without his knowledge, 
were inserted in the New York Christian Leader ^ 
but appeared with several annoying mistakes and 
alterations. The editor, having applied to Mr. 
Bradley for a further contribution, received from 
him the following, with permission to '* cut and 
carve it, translate it into Yankee, or otherwise 
improve it " exactly as he thought fit : 

A MBOITATION. 

Lo! the cold sunshine of the scorchinc moon 
With silent thunder darkens midnight's noon. 
And sable beanu of calmly fragrant sound 
Dbturb the summits of that shoal profound. 
Whore all my future memories of yore 
Forgotten Ue, unfading evermore I 

How sweetly echoes from the orient West 
(Now that the frenzied calm^ the toilsome rest. 
Of thirsty waves, is over and begun) 
The languid fury of the peaceful sun, 
Whkh. Uke some drougbt«wol'n river, darU afar 
The verdant asure of its crimson star! 

On my sad soul, lit up with blissful gloom. ^ 

Descend, O tuneful Silence, from thy tomb, 

Enf ^ding me with thine unconscious lore 

— Gentle reader, dost thou particulariy desire any more ? 



HEW TOBE NOTES. 



THE articles on the relations of publishers 
and authors, both in this country and in 
England, which are published in the current 
number of one of our magazines, have excited 
considerable interest in literary circles here. 
Whether they will lead to the formation in this 
country of a society for the protection of our 
authors is questionable, as the bond of sympathy 
between writers here is hardly strong enough to 
lead to such action. However, there is no doubt 
that something should be done to place the 
author on a fairer standing with the publbher 
than that which he occupies at present. Some 
shocking stories could be told of the experiences 
of writers with their publishers in thb city, all of 
which show that the publishers have a distinct 
advantage over those who are able to address 



their audiences only through the magnates who 
attend chiefly to the mechanical details of book- 
making. One New York author, however, takes 
an optimistic view of the situation. " There is a 
vast difference,'* he says, "between American 
and English publishers, and consequently it does 
not follow by any means that the criticisms of 
publishers by the British Society of Authors apply 
to those in this country. In England publishers 
are, with a few exceptions, the commonest of 
tradesmen, and the methods of a large portion 
of them are dubious. In America, on the con- 
trary, our publishers — I do not refer now, of 
course, to the small fry — are nearly all men of 
culture and literary appreciation, many of them 
being college graduates, and I believe their meth- 
ods are strictly honorable. Now, for example, 
in spite of the fact that my last book is not sell- 
ing nearly so well as I think it ought to sell, I 
would not for a moment question the integrity of 
my publbhers. As to the suggestion that pub- 
lishers open their books for the inspection of 
authors — it is absurd. If authors were permitted 
to look at the books, they would not understand 
them. No ; I am satisfied that our publishers are 
not only honest in their dealings with authors, 
but that they offer us a fair proportion of the 
returns from our books." I ought to say here 
that these remarks were made by an author 
whose books are popular, and whose rosy views 
of publishers may be due to this fact. 
« « * 
In a discussion on the subject which I had 
with one of the leading publishers of New York, 
he gave me a glimpse of the publisher's side 
of the case : " Authors do not realize," he said, 
*' what a vast amount of money it takes to put a 
book on the market; what a large number of 
hands it has to go through, all of which have to 
be paid before it reaches the public ; and what 
small returns in money it brings. Then, too, 
they are apt to overlook the fact that we do not 
sell our book for the price which the purchaser 
pays for it, but have, on the contrary, to sell it 
to the book-dealers at a great discount As to 
the right of authors to look at our books — that 
is a right which we never dispute. Our books 
are open to all of the writers whose works bear 
our name. One well-known writer, whose name, 
if given, would be recognized at once, always ex- 
amines our accounts of the sales of his works. 
I fancy that this gentleman is a decided exception 
in the authors' guild." The impression which I 
have gathered from discussing this matter, both 
from the authors* and the publishers' point of 
view, b that a better understanding between the 
two classes than now exbts b desirable. Thb 
b bound to come about in time ; but as yet the 
authors, who must take the initiative in bringing 
it about, have shown no signs of an intention to 

take up the task. 

* « « 

An under- sized, robust young man, apparently 
about twenty-eight years of age, with a thick 
brown mustache, bluish-gray eyes covered with 
spectacles, and a round, firm chin, and wearing 
a heavy overcoat trimmed with frayed fur, passed 
me on Fifth Avenue the other day. I recognized 
him at once. It was Rudjrard Kipling. He stalked 
along, with his head bent low before him against 
the March wind, in the most unconventional 
fashion. Hb manner was quite free from the 
obtrusive consciousness which so many celebri- 
ties possess. No one seemed to recognize him, 



though hb image has been made familiar to his 
admirers through hb photographs in the shop 
windows here. Hb appearance on the street b 
certainly very commonplace. It b only when 
you look sharply at hb face that you discover, in 
the bulging forehead, the keen eye, and the strong 
mouth and chin, any evidences of vigor of mind 
and character which are manifested in hb work. 
Every one who has met him since he has been 
here says that he is the most unconventional of 
men and wonderfully original in hb conversation. 
He has tarried an unexpectedly long time in 
New York. He will probably soon resume his 
journey around the world. Hb wife, who b here 
with him, b a very petite woman, by no means 
pretty, but with refined features and gentle man- 
ner. She b said to have been a great help to 
her brother, the late Wolcott Balestier. 
« * « 
Mrs. Humphry Ward's new novel b having a 
large sale in thb country, in spite of any report 
to the contrary which may have been circulated. 
I have been told on excellent authority that sixty 
thousand copies have already been sold. This 
seems surprbingly large when one considers how 
long it takes even a popular novel to disseminate 
itself through the various channels which lead to 
the public mind. The Englbh reviews of it have 
been most eulogistic. The American notices are 
as yet slow to appear. 



EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 

THE eighteenth volume in the "National 
Educational" series b A Text- Bock im 
Psychology by the noted German philosopher, 
Herbart, translated by Margaret K. Smith. Dr. 
W. T. Harris has supplied a preface of con- 
siderable length ; but both the preface and the 
body of the book impress one as carrying psy- 
chology far into meuphysics. (D. Appleton 4 
Co. $1.50.)— The ordinary teacher will proba- 
bly learn more from the less metaphysical and 
more comparative method which Mr. W. Catton 
Grasby follows in hb Teethings in Three Conti- 
nents ^ which embodies the results of his personal 
observations of education in Australia, England, 
and America. Like other observers from abroad, 
Mr. Grasby has been especially struck by the 
great sums of money given to the cause of edu- 
cation in America by private persons. The 
Australian point of view b not common in books 
on education, and Mr. Grasby's volume has spe- 
cial novelty and value from thb fact. (Cassell 
Publbhing Co. $1.50.) — Dr. John T. Prince's 
Methods in the Schools of Germany ^ on the other 
hand, b a survey of German schoob by a very 
capable American educator, intended for the use 
of American teachers. Naturally, Dr. Prince 
has been struck by the excellences of education 
in a country where it b carried to the pitch of a 
fine art, and where the teacher's profession is 
held in the highest respect Our schoob, in- 
deed, may be better for us than the best that 
there are in Germany, but '* the trouble b our 
very good schools are far too few." (Lee & 
Shepard. $1.00 net.) — A recent areolar of in- 
formation from the Bureau of Elducation b on 
Higher Education in Indiana^ by Prof. J. A. 
Woodburn of the SUte University. — Mr. C. W. 
Bardeen sends us two pithy addresses on the 
Tax Payer and the Township Svstem and Tie 
Teacher as He Should Be, Q|^ 
Mr. John Churton ColUns ^otes hb book, 
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with the general title, The Study of English Lit- 
trature^ entirely to a plea for its recognition and 
organization in the two great English Universi- 
ties where, according to his account at least, it 
holds a position of strange inferiority as com- 
pared with the place given to it in our leading 
American coll^^es. The intense conservatism 
of the great English Universities could hardly 
be better illustrated than from this vigorous 
little volume. (Macmillan & Co. $1.00.) —The 
Sketch of the Philosophy of American Literature^ 
which Mr. Greenough White, A.M., has written, 
is *'an attempt to prove the independent and 
organic development of American literature;*' 
but Mr. White attempts to prove too much, and, 
in reality, scarcely does more than catalogue the 
names and books of a large number of American 
authors. (Ginn & Co. 35c.) — Prof. A. S. Cook 
of Yale University has edited, with much admira- 
tion for the writer, John Henry Newman's essay 
on Poetry^ with reference to Aristotle's Poetics, 
For ourselves, we have always found a difficulty 
in perceiving the -extreme excellences of New- 
man's style ; but this essay is doubly interesting 
from the subject and author. (Ginn & Co. 35c.) 
— A. J. George, A.M., has well edited Burke's 
American Orations ^ a volume containing his four 
speeches on the American War and his letter to 
the Sheriffs of Bristol. (D.C. Heath & Co. soc.)— 
In the " Students' Series of English Classics " two 
new volumes, which are well up to the general 
good level of this collection, are Johnson's His- 
tory ofRasselas, edited by Prof. F. N. Scott, and 
Sir Walter Scott's Marmion, edited by Mary H. 
Norris of WeUesley College. (Leach, Shewell & 
Sanborn. Each, 42c) — A much more elaborate 
edition of a great poem is Milton's Samson Ago- 
nistes^ which Mr. A. Wilson Verity has prepared 
for the " Pitt Press " series, with a very full in- 
troduction and a large body of notes, to which a 
glossary is added. (Macmillan & Co.) — In the 
•* Clarendon Press " series Mr. J. Logie Robert- 
son, M.A., has edited Thomson's Seasons and 
The Castle of Indolence i\mQst as carefully (60c.); 
in the same series Prof. William Knight, a most 
competent person, edits The White Doe of Ryl- 
stone and two minor poems by Wordsworth. 
(Macmillan ft Co. 6oc. ) — In the series of " Eng- 
lish Classics," intended for use in the schools of 
India, Prof. W. T. Webb has edited Tennyson's 
Aylmer*s Field and Enoch Arden^jMi^ Mr. K. 
Deighton has continued his treatment of Shake- 
speare's plays with As You Like It. (Macmillan 
& Co. Each, 40c.) — Three minor matters in the 
direction of English language are the English 
Grammar Primer^ by Lewis H. Reid (A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co.) ; Elementary English, by John 

D. Wilson (C. W. Bardeen) ; and Merrill's IVord 
and Sentence Book and Practical Speller. — Chas. 

E. Merrill & Co. 25c. 

In the field of mathematics we have received 
Arithmetic for Schools, by Charles Smith, M.A., 
a volume in the *' Pitt Press Arithmetic " series 
(Macmillan & Co.) ; Numlnr Lessons, a Book for 
Second and Third Year Pupils, by Charles E. 
White of Syracuse, N.Y. (45c.); a new edition 
of Academic Algebra ($1.25), and Plane and Solid 
Geometry ($1.35), two successful books by Ed- 
ward A. Bowser of Rutgers College (D. C. Heath 
& Co.). The same publishers issue A Manual of 
Plane Geometry, by G. Irving Hopkins, **on the 
heuristic plan," which, being interpreted, means 
the plan of getting the pupil to originate and dis- 
cover for himself the demonstration, a method 



evidently more difficult for the teacher and pupil, 
but likely to be productive of much greater re- 
sults than the common method. The latest 
Treatise on Plane and Spherical Trigonometry is 
from E. Miller, M.A., professor in the Univer- 
sity of Kansas. — Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 
I1.15. 

In the ''Red Cross" series of health hand- 
books Mr. John Dewar treats Dyspepsia with 
much sense and spirit. (Brentanos. 50c) — 
The work by Louis Starr, M.D., on Hygiene of 
the Nursery, has passed into a third edition thor- 
oughly revised, with a new chapter on ** Mas- 
sage." (P. Blakiston, Son & Co. $1.00.) — The 
** Information Reader Number Two " in the 
" Boston School " series is devoted to Every- 
Day Occupations, and H. Warren Clifford, S.D., 
the compiler, has described here many industries 
which cannot fail to be of interest to boys and 
girls in the schools. (Boston School Supply Co. 
60c.) — A second part of Benjamin Loe wig's 
Graduated Course of Natural Science is devoted 
to exi>eriments in elementary physics and chem- 
istry. (Macmillan & Co. 60c.) — To be named 
with this last volume b A First Book of Electri- 
city and Magnetism, by W. P. Maycock. (Mac- 
millan & Co. 60c.) — But a much more advanced 
volume, of the best mechanical execution, is 
Methods of Gas Analysis, by Dr. W. Hem pel, 
translated from a second German edition by Prof. 
L. M. Dennis of Cornell. — Macmillan & Co. 
$i.9a 

New additions to a long list of existing helps 
to the study of modem languages are Dr. Pick*s 
French Method, by E. Pick. Ph.D. (C. W. Bar- 
deen. Ii.oo) ; a full treatment of 77te French 
Verb, by Professor Scheie de Vere of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia (William R. Jenkins); and in 
" Heath's Modem Language " series Contes des 
Fies, edited by Prof. E. S. Joynes (35c.), Modem 
French Lyrics, edited by Prof. B. L. Bowen (65c.), 
and Victor Hugo's famous drama, Hernani, edited 
by John E. Metz of Johns Hopkins University 
(70c); Prof. W. T. Hewett of Cornell has edited 
for the same series Goethe's Hermann und Dor- 
othea, which can hardly be better than Prof. J. M. 
Hart's edition of the poem, except as it has the 
advantage of following that book. (|i.oo.) — 
Two grammars are A Short Historical Grammar 
of the German Language, which E. Trechman, 
M. A., has translated and adapted from Professor 
Behaghel's work, likely to be serviceable to ad- 
vanced students of German (Macmillan & Co. 
f i.oo), and A Brief Spanish Grammar, by Prof. 
A. H.Edgren. (D. C. Heath & Co. 8sc) — Mr. 
C. H. Grandgent has supplemented his Italian 
Grammar with a volume of Exercises in Italian 
Composition. — D. C. Heath & Co. 65c. 

To the " Inductive Latin Method," President 
Harper of the University of Chicago and I. B. 
Burgess of the Boston Latin School have now 
added an Inductive Latin Primer on the same 
plan, differing from it only by adaptation to 
younger scholars for whom the inductive studies 
in English, forming the first part of the book, 
are specially intended. (American Book Co. 
$1.00.) — Help in Latin Prose Composition is 
afforded by Dr. Geo. G. Ramsey's book on this 
subject in the ** Clarendon Press " series, which 
has reached its third edition. (Macmillan & Co. 
1 1. 10.) — Graduated Passages from Greek and 
Latin Authors for First-Sight T'ranslation have 
been compiled by H. Bendall and C. E. Laurence, 
two English masters, in two little volumes de- 



nominated respectively ** Easy " and " Moder- 
ately Easy." (Macmillan & Co.) -- Selections 
from Ovid, in Allen & Greenough's Latin se- 
ries, has been revised by Harold N. Fowler, and 
appears in a new edition, with a special vocabu- 
lary prepared by James B. Greenough. Allen 
& Greenough's Latin series is almost above 
praise. (Ginn & Co.) — In the ** Pitt Press " se- 
ries H. M. Stephenson, M.A., has edited Livy^ 
Book IX. (Macmillan ft Co.) — A volume which 
only very advanced students of Latin will proba- 
bly care for is Selected Fragments of Roman Po- 
etry, which has been edited by W. W. Merry, 
D.D^ embracing disjecta membra from the earli- 
est times of the Republic to the Augustine age. 

— Macmillan & Co. $1.75. 

Prof. F. E. Woodruff's Exercises in Greek Prose 
Composition is an attempt to do for instruction in 
Greek what Daniell's Exercises in Latin Compo- 
sition has done for instmction in that language. 
(Leach, Shewell & Sanborn). — Dr. Georg Auten- 
rieth's Homeric Dictionary was translated in 1876 
by R. P. Keep of the Norwich Free Academy, and 
a sale of 15,000 copies in fifteen years is sufficient 
evidence of its great usefulness. Prof. Isaac Flagg 
has now revised the translation with an eye to 
the needs of American and English students, 
and many minor improvement have been made 
throughout the work. The Homeric student will 
save himself much muscular fatigue by the use 
of this little dictionary. (Harper & Brothers.) — 
ProL M. W. Humphreys of the University of 
Virginia has ably edited for Harper's " Classi- 
cal " series that masterpiece of Greek drama, 
the Antigone of Sophocles. ( Harper & Brothers.) 

— For the " Pitt Press " series Mr. E. C. McKie 
has done the same service for Luciani Menippus 
et Timon with English notes (Macmillan & Co.) ; 
the Rev. H. A. Holden for Thucydides, Book VII 
(Macmillan & Co.) ; and W. E. Long, M.A., for 
Euripides, Cyclops, in the *' Clarendon Press" 
series. — Macmillan & Co. 6oc. 

The excellent series of " History Primers " is 
enlarged by A Short Analysis of English History, 
by T. F. Tout, M.A., a compact list of the chief 
events and dates. (Macmillan ft Co. 35c) — 
Miss E. S. Kirkland's Short History of England 
is written in a familiar style for young i>eople. 
(A.C. McClurg & Co. I1.25) — The study of 
English history is much assisted by the '*Old 
South Leaflets," among the latest numbers of 
which are "The Agreement of the People," 
••The Scottbh National Covenant,"" The Grand 
Remonstrance," " The Petition of Right," "The 
Instrument of Government," and ** Cromwell's 
Tirst Speech to the Little Parliament." (D. C. 
Heath ft Co.) — Mr. Samuel A. Drake's excellent 
account of The Battle of Gettysburg is intended, 
we believe, for supplementary reading in schools. 
(Lee ft Shepard. soc) — Mrs. Mary Sheldon 
Barnes and Prof. Earl Barnes follow, in their 
Studies in American History, the same method 
as that followed in Studies in General History, 
though this volume is adapted for somewhat 
younger pupils. This method of going to the 
sources, or perhaps one should say of bring- 
ing the sources to the pupil as much as possible, 
has approved itself to many teachers, and they 
will welcome this extension of the system to the 
history of our own country. (D. C. Heatli & Co.) 

— Epoch Maps Illustrating American History is 
the title of a collection of fourteen maps edited r> 
by Prof. A. B. Hart of Harvard, of extreme int^- ^ 
est and usefulness to the student of our history ; 
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a very lively idea of the progress of the anti- 
slavery struggle may be gained from the maps 
illustrating the areas of freedom and slavery in 
successive periods. — Longmans, Green & Co. 
50c 

One of the best volumes thus far in the Uni- 
versity Extension Manuals is Dr. H. R. Mill's 
Realm of Nature, an Outline of Physiography, 
which Professor Shaler of Harvard has revised 
for use in this country. The maps by Mr. Bar- 
tholomew are extremely good, and the varied 
matter of such a text-book is very well put. 
(Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50.) — The Com- 
mercial Geography, which J. N. Tilden, M.A., of 
Peekskill Military Academy has compiled, is a 
successful carrying-out of the very sensible idea 
that it is the commercial aspects of geography 
which have the greatest interest and value for a 
large proportion of boys in school, who have no 
intention of going to college, but mean to enter 
business life. (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn.) — 
Under the head of Geography belongs the fourth 
book of a series called ** The World and Its Peo- 
ple," by Fannie E. Coe, Our American Neighbors, 
an animated account of Canada, Mexico, and the 
other American countries to the south of us. 
— Silver, Burdett & Co. 60c. 

Prof. J. H. Gilmore has written a succinct and 
sensible manual, T7u Outline of Rhetoric, for use 
as a text-book. No text-book can teach a stu- 
dent how to write forcibly and gracefully, but 
from every such book as this he can learn, at 
least, some things to avoid. (Leach, Shewell & 
Sanborn. 90c.) — Prof. B. G. Smith's object in 
his excellent little volume on Reading and Speak- 
ing is to give advice to young men who would 
speak well in public, his aim being elocutionary 
rather than rhetorical. (D. C. Heath & Co.) — 
Dr. G. M. Steele's Rudimentary Ethics pays chief 
attention to practical definition of his subject, 
and is distinguished by a wholesome and vigor- 
ous moral tone. — Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 

Many students of art will find Miss Louise Jop- 
ling's Hints to Amateurs of value. (Harper & 
Brothers.) — Rev. Dr. E. C. Bissell's practical In- 
troductory Hebrew Grammar is a very compact 
volume of less than 150 pages, in which he makes 
use of about a thousand Hebrew words, most of 
which are employed repeatedly in the Old Testa- 
ment and which will naturally be memorized by 
the student. There are other features, beside 
its conciseness and its choice vocabulary, which 
should recommend this new grammar to the 
student of the Old Testament in the original. 
— Published by the Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary. 1 1. 7 5. 

HUrOB N0TI0E8. 

Meditations on the Life of Christ. 
This work is the presentation in simple and 
beautiful English of the original Latin treatise 
of the monk of Zwolle. A Kempis' Imitation 
of Christ is read in many languages all over 
Christendom; and this English form of his 
Meditations on the Life of Christ will be very 
acceptable to all who love, the devout thoughts 
of the most famous of the Brothers of the Com- 
mon Life. Two Anglican churchmen, Archdea- 
con Wright and Rev. S. Kettlewell, are the mak- 
ers of the excellent translation. A valuable and 
scholarly critical introduction of fifty pages serves 
as preface to the work ; it is from the hand of the 



second of the two translators. He ably defends 
the claims of ^ Kempis to the authorship, and 
gives a full history of the book, with many pleas- 
ing items of literary interest. The editors have 
not put the work in a form for the Church Univer- 
sal, but only for the non- Roman Catholic part of 
Christendom, having cut out whatever relates t© 
Mariolatry, and the chapters on the legendary 
history of the Virgin usually accepted by the 
papal church. Stamped with the character of the 
Middle Ages, this book is in no sense one of 
the ** lives of Christ " — which have all been writ- 
ten since the Reformation and mostly within the 
last (if ty years — but simply meditations on the 
Incarnation, Passion, Resurrection, and Ascen- 
sion, and such events between as seem profit- 
able for devotion. The stamp on the cover shows 
Munka9sy's figure of Christ.— E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Studies in Ethics and Religion. 
President Alvah Hovey, D.D., LL.D., of the 
Newton Theological Institution, sends forth a 
stout volume containing the fruits of many years 
of study. Dr. Hovey not only bears an honored 
name among the Baptist churches ; he is also a 
member of the Church Catholic, and his discus- 
sions are on themes which interest Christians of 
every name. Under the four divisions of Theism, 
Inspiration, Christian Conduct, and Education 
for the Ministry, are grouped nineteen ably de- 
veloped papers. The norm of his method is 
the command of Christ to "search the Scrip- 
tures," and, even as a Berean example, his book 
is full of interest. Though following closely the 
traditional Orthodoxy, even to the acceptance of 
the Book of Jonah as veritable history, the au- 
thor is suggestive rather than dogmatic. This is 
notably the case in his masterly treatment of the 
subject of "The State and Religion," in which 
he argues that " there is no sufficient reason why 
4he public schools should be made offensive to 
Jews or Papists, Buddhists or Mohammedans, by 
enforcing the use of the common version of the 
New Testament " (p. 265). In discussing Inspi- 
ration, the Lord's Day, Divorce, and the Higher 
Christian Life, the aim is less to enforce the au- 
thor's own opinion than to inquire what is the 
Scriptural teaching. In short, though he is a 
Baptist by name and by conviction, thb book 
is, in letter and spirit, thoroughly Christian and 
catholic. It is handsomely prmted, and the pub- 
lishers have added a good likeness, which shows 
a man of fine physique, impressive mien, and in- 
tellectual countenance. There are two indexes, 
of Scripture texts and of topics. — Silver, Burdett 
& Co. $2.50. 

Jesus, the Carpenter of Nazareth. 
This is a revised edition of a book that has 
gained much favor both in England and Amer- 
ica. Its aim is to be commended, for it is noth- 
ing less than an attempt to present the life of 
Jesus in such a way that mothers of all creeds 
may read it to their children, and that the chil- 
dren may thus ** begin with Christianity where 
Jesus left it." According to the preface, two 
points have been kept in mind — the beauty of 
the life and the personal contact of the spirit. 
Beyond these points lie the dividing walls of 
creeds and dogmas. Thus the book is written 
in the interests of simple Christianity, and it 
will probably do good in thb direction. There 
is almost no attempt made, however, to distin- 
guish between the important aspects of the won- 
derful life and the mythical narratives that grew 



up about it in later years. Towards the close of 
the book, it is true, an occasional sentence hints 
that "the golden thread of absolute spiritual 
truth which runs through it all " is of more value 
than some things that may be doubted; but, 
practically, these hints are lost sight of. There 
is a minute description of the angel Gabriel as 
he appeared to Mary at the annunciation. The 
writer has succeeded fairly well in his endeavor 
to give a realistic setting to the Bible narrative. 
The country and the customs are described with 
graphic touches that put the events in the life 
of Jesus vividly before us. — Charles Scribner's 
Sons. I1.50. 

Short Studies in Literature. 
Mr. H. W. Mabie's new volume Is made up of 
a series of forty brief essays dealing with uni- 
versal literature. The author modestly declares 
in his preface that " they are mainly hints and 
suggestions," and this is inevitable where great 
subjects are treated within very narrow limits. 
But the suggestive value of these thoughtful 
talks about literature is by no means small. They 
have reference to the spirit which gives life, rather 
than to the letter which often kills, and are more 
concerned with fundamental distinctions and vital 
tendencies than with transient and superficial 
effects or differences. As literature is in its final 
estimate neither more nor less than one of the 
chief forms in which mankind has realized its 
life, a strong and serious grasp upon life itself 
is a first qualification for the reader who would 
become a student of literature. This insight and 
this sense of vast underlying realities make them- 
selves felt in this little book with unusual force, 
and give it a unity hardly to be expected con- 
sidering the wide range of topics introduced. 
— Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 

The Story of Massachusetts. 

Rev. Edward E. Hale begins this volume by 
saying that he had 270 pages in which to de- 
scribe 270 years. He had, therefore, to choose 
between giving a page to a year, or selecting 
twenty occasions of critical interest and devoting 
a chapter to each. Naturally he adopted the 
latter method. The book is written with spirit, 
but with evident haste, and there are very many 
errors, great and small. The chapters on the 
Quakers and the Salem Witchcraft, in which 
" something' of what we now call hypnotism or 
spiritualism, or mesmerism or spiritualism, was 
involved,** are excellent Especially good is Mr. 
Hale's treatment of the Indian and French 
wars, which were caused primarily by the de- 
termination of the Jesuits to destroy the New 
England heretics and by the religious hatred 
of the French government. The Civil War is 
discussed in twelve pages. There is an appendix 
of leading events, a list of the governors of the 
Bay State, a map, and some poor illustrations. 
The volume b the eighth in the series of " The 
Story of the States," which is edited by Mr. 
Elbridge S. Brooks. — D. I-^throp Co. If.50. 

At the Qate of Dreams. 

Mr. James B. Kenyon, in this tastefully bound 
volume of verse, is fluent and agreeable rather 
than impressive or individual. He appears to 
have little difficulty with meter and rhymej and 
an enviable facility of poetizing tunably u|>on a 
variety of themes. His love of nature is evident, 
and his descriptions are careful and intelligent. 
He b too much addicted to the meter that was 
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criticised and caricatured by Mistress Rosalind in 
the forest of Arden ; for some reason it is still a 
favorite pace with the hacks on the Parnassus 
road. Mr. Kenyon, when he writes most natu- 
rally, is capable of tender lyrics or elegies of love 
and youth; and is frequently felicitous in the 
group of poems, '* Out of the Shadows," which 
express the doubts and delights, the vicissitudes 
and the guerdon, of a young man's love. One 
fancies that Mr. Kenyon is a poet prepense ; he 
catches many notes from the leaders of song, 
Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, Lanier, or the im- 
mortal bards of the Elizabethan time. He gives 
also an occasional forced note, struck sharply 
after the manner of Mr. Edgar Fawcett ; and now 
and then he essays a mild voluptuousness, en- 
tirely external to his own gift, which is really 
refined, .spontaneous, and pleasing. — Charles 
Wells Moulton. I1.50. 

Hazeirs Annual for 1892. 
The editor of the seventh volume of this book 
of reference, which is simply invaluable for one 
who would keep up with the progress of the 
modern world, notes in its preface how social 
topics have almost superseded ordinary political 
themes this last year. He has given, for in- 
stance, ten solid pages to labor, including the 
various strikes and other troubles of the year, 
the Royal Commission on the subject, and the 
year's legislation in England; Education has a 
long article, another %ntry of importance being 
University Extension. No one who would keep 
up with the current of affairs in Great Britain 
and the rest of Europe can afford to do with- 
out Hat€irs Annual, — Charles Scribner's Sons. 
J1.50. 

Whether good advice is more abundant this 
season than usual outside of the world of books, 
we do not feel prepared to say; but certainly, if 
moral behavior and right conduct can be learned 
from books, no one need suffer this winter for 
lack of direction. Coleridge it was, we believe, 
who was in the habit of saying that advice was 
the worst of all vices ; he would probably have 
dismissed even more briefly than we must this 
long list of books of counsel, the titles of which 
will in most cases indicate their range : Friendly 
Letters to Girls and Friendly Talks with Boys^ by 
Helen A. Hawley, two reprints from the New 
York Observer (A. D. F. Randolph & Co. ; each, 
50c); Brief Counsels Concerning Business^ by an 
Old Ma,n of Business (Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$1.00); Pierre Charron's Treatise on Wisdom^ 
which Myrtilla H. N. Daly has paraphrased, we 
are afraid not much to the profit or edification 
of the present generation (G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
$1.25); Thoughts for Earnest fVomen^ a little pam- 
phlet of brief telling paragraphs (C. W. Bardeen. 
15c.); The Nonsuch Professor ^ which is the Rev. 
William Seeker's exposition of the ** singular ac- 
tions of sanctified Christians " (Cranston & Stowe. 
Ii.oo); and three "religious novelettes," as the 
sub-title of Doubting Castle^ by John Smith (John 
B. Alden), well puts it — the other two being Max 
Ifereford*s Dream by Edna Lyall (U. S. Book Co.), 
and ICatiey a Daughter of the Kingy by Mary A. 
Gilmore (A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 60c.). T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. have reprinted three little volumes 
of moral and religious counsel by E. S. Elliott, 
which have had a large sale in England — Con- 
flicting Duties^ Do We Believe It ? and Expecta- 
tion Corner, Little Things in Every Day Life 



(250) and IVhat is the Use of Going to Church f 
by R. A. Holland, S.T.D. (loc.), are Thomas 
Whittaker's contributions in this direction. The 
Fleming H. Revell Co. issue How to Become a 
Christian by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., Tempta- 
tion by James Stalker, D. D. , and The Dew of Thy 
Youth by J. R. Miller, D.D. (each, 20c.); and The 
Startled Sewing Society by Mrs. L. H. Crane, and 
Watited — Antiseptic Christians by Mrs. Balling- 
ton Booth (each, 25c.). In this long list of books 
and pamphlets on conduct two are preeminently 
good — The Symmetry of LifCy an address to 
young men by Bishop Phillips Brooks, reprinted 
from the second series of his sermons (E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 25c.), and The Glory of the Im- 
perfecty an address, before a woman's college in 
Cleveland, by Prof. George H. Palmer of Har- 
vard (D. C. Heath & Co.). From James Pott & 
Co. we have received in the *' Loving Service " 
series The Cup of Loving Service by Eliza D. 
Taylor, Ugo BassPs Sermon in the Hospital by 
Harriet E. H. Kinn, Blessed be Drudgery by W. C. 
Gannett, and Firsts a Talk with Boysy by Henry 
Drummond (each, loc.); Just for To-day ^ a pam- 
phlet collection of religious verse ; Simplicity and 
Kindmssy by the Rev. F. W. Faber, D.D. ; The 
Programme of Christianityy an address by Pro- 
fessor Drummond, in connection with which we 
name Lot'e atid Forgiveness y a booklet of reflec- 
tions suggested by The Greatest Thing in the 
Worldy translated from the German, and pub- 
lished by Little, Brown & Co. 

Among minor religious books we have only 
space to acknowledge briefly the receipt of the 
two new volumes in the series of " Manuals of 
Faith and Duty," issued by the Universalist 
Publishing House, The Church by Rev. Henry 
W. Rugg, D.D., and Heaven by George S. Wea- 
ver, D.D. (each, 25c.); Christianity according to 
Christy another among the many arrangements 
of Christ's words in the gospel, compiled by 
John Mason (Cranston & Stowe. 25c.) ; The First 
Doctrine of the Christian Churchy a little volume 
containing letters and addresses in support of the 
doctrine of "conditional immortality," which will 
interest all who incline to this view (Providence : 
Snow & Farnham. 50c.); Sound Doctrine and 
Christian Ritualy by H. K. Lewis, advocating a 
spiritual Christianity (London : T. Fisher Unwin. 
\s. ) ; The Doctrine of the Episcopal Churchy which 
Rev. Henry R. Percival, a Philadelphia rector, 
has digested and arranged from the prayer-book 
in a fashion to delight the Narrow Church (G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. 75c.) ; God*s Breath in Many 
by Thomas Lake Harris, of whom readers of 
the biography of Laurence Oliphant may be glad 
to know something more — but if they begin on 
his twelfth section, relating to " the phenomenon 
of planetary respiration," it will easily satisfy 
them (Santa Rosa, Cal. : published by the au- 
thor) ; The Larger Christy a plea for a broader 
conception of Chri tianity, by Rev. George D. 
Herron (Fleming H. Revell Co. 75c.); First 
Principles and PerfectioUy a trustworthy account 
of the views of the ** Christian " denomination 
on the vital matter of " the birth and growth of 
a Christian," by J. S. Lamar (Cincinnati : The 
Standard Publishing Co.) ; The Organic Union of 
American Methodismy by Bishop S. M. Merrill 
(Cranston & Stowe. 45c.); and two pamphlets 
on missions, Bible Light on Mission Paths (Pres- 
byterian Board) and Do Missions Pay? by B. 
R. Co wen (Cranston & Stowe); The Historic 
Episcopate contains a sermon by Bishop Thomp- 



son of Mississippi on the '* Witnesses of His 
Resurrection." — James Pott & Co. 

The verse is not happy in which Mr. S. H. M. 
Byers, the author of The Happy Islesy records 
the impressions which form for him the imagi- 
nary Atlantb. He is not luckier in treating other 
themes. His verse is thoroughly commonplace ; 
it often betrays a curious ignorance, as, for in- 
stance, in his attempts at classic subjects. He 
confounds Dionysus, the god of wine, with Diony- 
sius the Sicilian tyrant ; and he relates the fable 
of lo in a frisky modern fashion, rhyming ** lone * * 
with ** known." It b to be feared, too, that Mr. 
Byers' daily speech savors of dialect, since he 
would have ** creek" rhyme with "click." *Tis 
a pity that a good-hearted and industrious person 
should so misdirect his energies as to write verse 
like this. Whatever may be his less aspiring 
trade, he would do better to keep thereto and 
abandon pen and ink — not that his work is so 
much worse than that of many others, but it is 
no better. — Charles L. Webster & Co. 

The ** Indian River " is not a river at all, but 
a salt-water sound, one hundred and fifty miles 
long and from one to five miles wide, lying along 
the Atlantic coast of Florida, and separated from 
the ocean by a narrow and low peninsula or 
island. Through this sound Mr. C. V. Hine has 
been cruising in his " matchless canoe," the ** In- 
ter-Ocean," a good sailer and easy paddler, four- 
teen feet in length and twenty-eight inches beam. 
All about this cruise, and what was seen and 
learned of Florida and of her groves and palms 
and fruits and fascinations, is told by Mr. Hine 
in his illustrated book entitled On the Indian 
River, The two maps are useful, and the ten 
woodcuts pretty. Information and entertainment 
are blended in the text. Florida certainly leads 
the world in the orange culture, and it is partly 
Mr. Hine's object to show the superior general 
attractions of the State to those of Southern 
California. It is a good book to read in the 
midst of a snowy Northern winter.— Charles H. 
Sergei & Co. |i.so. 

The sixth volume of the " University Extension 
Manuals," The Literature of France y by Mr. H. 
G. Keene, maintains the high level of its prede- 
cessors. The most interesting chapter in the 
book is that on ** Sources of Prose Fiction ; " 
this Mr. Keene has written con amorcy and it is 
full of thought and originality. So small a com- 
pendium of French literature must necessarily be 
more interesting as a book of reference to the 
student than to the general reader. But the 
author has made much of his volume agreeable 
reading, and the whole b valuable. It will be 
very useful in " University Extension " courses, 
and as a hand-book in private schools where the 
need of a good manual of French literature has 
been long felt. — Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.00. 

When one b reading a story that is avowedly 
fiction, he expects more startling scenes and more 
unity of action than when engaged with a narra- 
tive of real life. Hard Life in the Colonies y attd 
Other Adventures by Sea and Landy edited by 
Carlyon Jenkyns, while a trifle tame as a book 
of adventure solely, b yet extremely interesting 
as a record of real adventures and dangers. Two 
or three narratives are comprbed in the volume, 
one being a continuance of the others, written by 
a new hand, merely referred to in the openinr> 
sketch. The Colonies means the new world oT" 
Australia ; but the authors finally reach San 
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Francisco, and at last settle happily upon a 
large ranch not far distant from that city. — Mac- 
millan & Co. ^1.50. 

The " Pocket Library of English Literature," 
edited by Mr. George Saintsbury, is to comprise 
half-a-dozen volumes of extracts from books, 
or short pieces, which have not been brought 
together before, and will have the merit of novelty 
to most readers. The first volume, Tales of 
Mystery^ contains a dozen extracts from Anne 
Radcliffe, four from Matthew Gregory Lewis, 
and three from Robert Charles Maturin. The 
second volume is an anthology of Political 
Verse from Skelton down to Mr. H. D. Traill, 
taking in, on the way, Dryden, Swift, Peter Pin- 
dar, the " Anti- Jacobin,** Canning, Praed, Thack- 
eray, and Dean Mansel. Of the two volumes, 
the second is more valuable, as it is the first col- 
lection of the kind in the language, according to 
Mr. Saintsbury, at least These pocket volumes 
are very attractive in their neat white and green 
binding and their delightfully dear print. — Mac- 
millan & Co. Each, $1.00. 

Dr. William F. Hutchinson, A.M., has done a 
service to invalids who need to seek such a clir 
mate as the West Indies and the Spanish Main 
afford, in writing Under the Southern Cross. It 
is a guide to the sanitary resorts, in particular, 
of these two regions ; but he also gives full in- 
formation concerning the selection of a climate, 
the good or bad points of the different islands 
for various classes of invalids, and full details as 
to routes, and hotels, and other expenses. He 
devotes separate chapters to Antigua and Dom- 
inica ; the French Islands ; Barbadoes ; Trinidad ; 
the Spanish Main ; Costa Rica ; Jamaica ; Cuba ; 
Bermuda; Nassau; and the Orinoco River. Dr. 
Hutchmson writes in an agreeable style, and 
gives a great amount of pertinent information 
which has hitherto been lacking to the tourist 
in the regions he describes. There are numer- 
ous illustrations of a rather inferior order, re- 
produced from the author*s sketches and pho- 
tographs. — Providence : Ryder & Dearth Co. 
^1.50. 

The Riverside edition of Dr. Holmes* works 
closes with two prose volumes. Medical Essays^ 
1842-1882^ contains the long article on ** Home- 
opathy and its Kindred Delusions,** "Currents 
and Counter Currents in Medical Science,** ** Bor- 
der Lines of Knowledge,** and half-a-dozen other 
papers more especially directed to the medical 
profession. Dr. Holmes, in his preface of last 
August, shows that he has not been persuaded 
by the spread of homeopathy that its principle 
is sound ; he believes that it has been showing, 
in fact, that the patients in question *' would very 
generally get well without any drugging at all** 
The tenth volume of the prose works is Our 
Hundred Days in Europe^ and there follows a 
very elaborate index of the complete writings 
which fills nearly a hundred pages of fine print 
in two columns ; this will be a great addition to 
the value of the Riverside edition in the eye of 
all lovers of Dr. Holmes* prose and verse. — 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Each, I1.50. 

One evidence of the increasing popularity of 
whist is the three publications we have before 
us: a little vest-pocket pamphlet, American 
Leads at IVhist^ by Fisher Ames (Charles Scrib- 
ner*s Sons. 25c.); a pocket volume on Con- 
ventional Whist Leadsy compiled by H. B. T., 
giving directions of a comparatively elementary 



character, taken from the best authorities (J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 50c); and Mr. John T. Mitch- 
ell's Duplicate Whist ^ which gives full descrip- 
tions of various methods of playing duplicate 
whbt in forty pages, and has also three appen- 
dices on leads and inferences of modem whist, 
laws of American whist, and a game of inter- 
club duplicate whist in detail — A. C. McClurg 
& Co. 75c. 

A more elaborate book on cards is The Gentle- 
men*s Hand-book on Pokers by the late W. J. 
Florence, which was written inside of four weeks, 
in order to win a wager. The volume includes 
the rules for playing poker which won for Gen- 
eral Schenck, once the American minister to 
England, the title of ** Poker Schenck,** and 
Mr. Richard A. Proctor*s discussion of ** poker 
principles and chance laws;'* a collection of an- 
ecdotes on poker also goes to fill out the vol- 
ume. But Mr. Florence was evidently an expert 
at the game, and his directions are minute and 
comprehensive, apparently. He does not make 
out a good case for poker as a game for gen- 
tlemen however. — George Routledge & Sons. 
$1.00. 

The twenty-ninth volume of the Dictioftary of 
National Biography ^ now edited by Sidney Lee, 
begins with the Inglb family, and closes with 
fifty pages about various Johns, royal, saintly, or 
otherwise. Between these two divisions come in 
the Jameses of England and Scotland, to whom 
seventy pages are devoted — James I of England 
being described by S. R. Gardiner, and James II 
by A. W. Ward. Among the more notable per- 
sons sketched next are Richard Jefferies by Dr. 
Garnett; Douglas Jerrold by J. A. Hamilton; 
Lord Jeffrey by Mr. Leslie Stephen; Edward 
Irving by Dr. Garnett; Jenner, the discoverer 
of vaccination ; and Prof. Stanley Jcvons. The 
long account of King John of England is by 
Rev. William Hunt. — Macmillan & Co. I3.75. 

Two new volumes in the ** Temple Library ** 
are occupied with a reprint of Goldsmith *s Citi- 
ten of the World, ** a series of letters from a 
Chinese philosopher, residing in London, to his 
friends in the East,** which, as they had several 
predecessors, have likewise not lacked for many 
followers. Mr. Austin Dobson has edited the 
work, giving a brief introduction and supplying 
many illustrative notes at the end of each vol- 
ume. There are a number of dainty etchings by 
Herbert Rail ton. No one who reads this classic 
work will fail to see how far superior the humor 
of Goldsmith is to that of many later writers who 
have followed his device of criticising Occidental 
civilization through the pen of a supposititious 
Oriental. — Macmillan & Co. $3.00. 

A new volume in the pleasing " Giunta ** series 
is the Dramatic Essays of Charles Lamb, which 
Mr. Brander Matthews ha§ edited with a pleasant 
introduction and a few notes, indicating chiefly 
the sources of the extracts. Mr. Matthews be- 
gins by saying, " Americans take a peculiar de- 
light in the humor of Charles Lamb, for he is 
one of the foremost of American humorists ; . . . 
it will be objected, perhaps, that he was not born 
in America at all, but surely this must not be to 
his discredit. He could have taken out his nat- 
uralization papers at any time.** — Dodd, Mead 
&Co. 11.25. 

Two new volumes in the Brantwood edition of 
Mr. Ruskin*s works are The Queen of the Air, 
his study of the Greek myths of cloud and storm. 



and The Eaglets Nest, his ten lectures on the re- 
lation of art to natural science. This Brantwood 
edition, all admirers of Ruskin should remember, 
b the only authorized edition now to be procured 
in the United States ; and the introductions of 
Professor Norton to each volume add much to 
its value. — Charles E. Merrill & Ca Each, 
11.50. 

The short sermons for children, in The Gate 
Beautiful, by Rev. Hugh Macmillan, have prob- 
ably been tested by actual use before being put 
into book form. They have many excellent quali- 
ties. Their language b clear and simple ; they 
are rich in telling illustration ; and they are gen- 
erally practical. Such sermons as the one on 
**The Sparrow '* might well be circulated as leaf- 
lets in the States where children are paid for all 
the sparrow heads they can secure. It b neces- 
sary, however, that one should accept the writer's 
Chrbtology in order to use the book with full 
assent. The Gate Beautiful, by which alone, he 
thinks, one can enter the temple of religion, the 
kingdom of heaven, b Christ*8 atoning sacrifice. 
— Macmillan & Co. I1.25. 

The Calendar of the Shakespearian Rarities 
collected by the late Mr. Halliwell-Phillippe, 
now for sale in England, is something more than 
a mere catalogue, as it contains much valuable 
'information about the 805 items in the collection, 
for the reader and student of Shakespeare. The 
book was originally prepared by Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps as a description, not a mere Ibt, of 
the rarities and curiosities — books, documents, 
drawings, engravings, and relics — that he had 
gathered in the course of hb long career as an 
investigator of the hbtory and works of the great 
dramatbt. It b now issued in a second edi- 
tion, with some additions by Mr. Ernest E. Baker, 
F.S.A. The book b a handsome octavo of 
nearly two hundred pages. — Longmans, Green 
& Co. $3.50. 

We are not able to perceive that there b any- 
thing of special note in the life and adventures 
of Mr. J. Yates Carrington*s Teufel the Terrier 
beyond those of other fox-terriers, except that 
he was instrumental in turning hb master's atten- 
tion to the line of animal-painting, in which he 
seems to have achieved success. Some of the 
pictures which illustrate the book are exception- 
ally clever — full of spirit and action ; but what a 
studio it must be which makes room not only for 
dogs, cats, marmosets, and monkeys, but also on 
occasion for a donkey or two I Mr. Charles Mor- 
ley has written down the story as Mr. Carrington 
told it. — G. P. Putnam's Sons. 75c. 

Two new bsues in the tenth series of the val- 
uable Johns Hopkins University Studies in His- 
tory and Political Science are The Bishop Hill 
Colony, by M. A. Mikkelsen, M. A. ^ which re- 
lates the story of a communbtic settlement in 
Henry County, Illinob, of the Jansonbts, an 
illiterate sect from Sweden that has disappeared 
entirely since the war — and Church and State in 
New England, by Paul E. Lauer, A.M., in which, 
at the dose, Mr. Lauer hardly seems to do jus- 
tice to the Unitarian side of the controversy in 
Massachusetts in the first quarter of thb cen- 
tury. — Johns Hopkins Press. Each, 50c 

Echoes of two much later theological contro- 
versies are Ecclesiastical Liberty^ a pamphlet con- 
taining the defense made by the Rev. Howard> 
McQueary in hb trial for heresy last year (UnitecK 
States Book Co.) ; a Review of Professor Briggs" 
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Inaugural Address^ by Sixtus, severely criticising 
Dr. Briggs (Charles L. Webster & Co. 250) ; 
and A Frundly Talk about Revision^ by Edward 
D. Morris, in which Professor Morris supports 
the report of the committee of the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church. — A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. 35c. 

The new issue of the Cambridge Shakespeare 
IS now more than half completed with the fifth 
volume. This contains the three parts of King 
Henry VI, King Richard III, and King Henry 
VI I L The principal difference between this and 
the former editions is in the relegation to the 
last volume of the edition of the reprints of 
the first part of The Contention and The True 
Dragedy^ which were formerly given in the 
same volume with King Henry VI. — Macmillan 
& Co. $3.00. 

Dod*s Peerage^ Baronetage and Knightage of 
Great Britain and Ireland for 1892 is the fifty- 
second year's issue of this convenient manual 
of Englbh nobility and royalty. Americans who 
are desirous of contracting international alliances 
may here study the 163 degrees of general preced- 
ence, in addition to the precedence of knight- 
hood, judiciary, clergy, university, navy, army, 
and so on. A sensible change in this year's 
issue is the giving, in part second, of the thou- 
sands of "courtesy titles" under the heading of 
the individual name instead of the family name. 
— Macmillan & Co. I3.75. 

The second installment of Charles €k»dfrey 
Leland's translation of The Works of Heinrich 
Heine gives, in two volumes, his Pictures of 
TraveL Mr. Leland's translation, as many 
know, was made over thirty years ago, and he 
says that more than 10,000 copies have been sold 
in this country. It is a pleasure to see it repro- 
duced in the excellent print and the handy form 
of this new edition. The translation of both 
prose and poetry in this work has long ranked 
as a successful instance of skill in translation ; 
but Mr. Leland should have given it a more care- 
ful revision. — John W. Lovell Co. 

The Introduction to the Study of Robert Browth 
in^s Poetry by Hiram Corson, LL.D., has passed 
mto a third edition. This differs from its prede- 
cessor by the addition of the " Death in the Des- 
ert," with argument, notes and commentary, the 
fac-simile of a letter from Browning to the writer, 
and a portrait copied from the last photograph 
taken of the poet. Professor Corson's volume 
is known to all students of Browning as one of 
the best of introductions. — D. C. Heath & Co. 

A taking little volume is Tennyson for the 
Youngs with an introduction and notes by Alfred 
Ainger. In its hundred pages are given a good 
selection of lyrics and poems — Arthurian, patri- 
otic, narrative, and ballad — with three cantos 
from In Afemoriam, Mr. Ainger has not in- 
tended this for a school-book, but as an intro- 
duction to the riches of Tennyson for young 
readers. — Macmillan & Co. 35c 

By Boat and Rail belongs to the innumerable 
books of travel written by people who have been 
where everybody else has been, and seen nothing 
that thousands beside themselves have not also 
seen, and which have been better described by 
hundreds, at least. John R. Everhart, M.D., has 
traveled over the larger part of Europe, this 
country, Cuba, Mexico, South America, and the 
Bermuda Islands. He has described his travels 
in little more than tw« hundred pages of small 



size. The sketchiness and insufficiency of the 
volume may easily be inferred. — G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $1.25. 

The fourth volume of Mr. Charles G. Crump's 
attractive edition of the Imaginary Conversations 
by Walter Savage Landor contains seventeen 
"dialogues of literary men," among which are 
two between Landor and Southey and Arch- 
deacon Hare, with a short one between Galileo 
and Milton. An excellent portrait of Landor at 
the age of sixty-five is the frontispiece. — Mac- 
millan & Co. I1.25. 

The latest volume in the *' Knickerbocker Nug- 
gets " series is A Selection from the Discourses of 
Epictetus with the Encheiridiouy the translation 
being Mr. George Long's. Among the many 
editions of this classic of Stoicism, this is one 
of the most pleasing. — G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Ii.oo. 

Mr. Henry Tuckley's instructive volume on 
"present day life in England," Under the Queen^ 
has a peculiar timeliness just now from its two 
closing chapters on the late Mr. Spurgeon. Other 
subjects, which Mr. Tuckley writes agreeably 
about, are modes of speech, village and univer- 
sity life, holiday customs, cricket, common schools, 
raUways, newspapers, and the Salvation Army. 
— Cranston & Stowe. 90c. 

From Within is the title of a paper- covered 
volume, in which Mr. W. P. Hoxie has enshrined 
his miscellaneous reflections. Mr. Hoxie's man- 
ner is indicated by the epithet "sweet," which 
he applies to Omar Khay3ram. (Philadelphia: 
George H. Buchanan & Co.) — Arrows for the 
icing's Archers is a collection of outline ad- 
dresses for the use of clergymen and parish 
workers. — Thomas Whittaker. ^i.oo. 

Mr. Alfred Waites' Baconian Facts is, as the 
second part of the title puts it, "an epilogue to 
the farce of Bacon versus Shakespeare.** The 
farce is now pretty well played out, and hissed 
from the stage; but this critical analysis of it 
may be commended to persons, if such there be, 
who still have any lingering interest in the fool- 
ery. — Lee & Shepard. 25c. 

Miss E. T. M'Laren's Sketches of Dr, John 
Brown and his Sister Isabel^ which we noticed 
on their first appearance in Edinburgh, have 
deservedly been so warmly received that a fifth 
edition now reaches us, printed in this country. 
It is a help to pure and noble living to converse 
with two such beautiful spirits as Dr. Brown and 
his sister. — A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 83c. 

We noticed nearly two years ago Mr. James 
Hogg's two volumes containing the Uncollected 
Writings of Thomas De Qmncey^ which were im- 
ported by the Scribners. A second edition 
reaches us from the England publishers, for 
whom Macmillan & Co. are the American agents. 
— 12.50. 

Mr. James Adams, M.A., has arrived at what 
he claims is " a complete solution " of The Nup- 
tial Number of Plato m the much- discussed pas- 
sage in the Republic, Students of Plato will do 
well to attend to Mr. Adams' essay. — Cambridge 
University Press. $1.10. 

A very neat edition oi Aristotle on the Athenian 
Constitution is that translated, with an introduc- 
tion and notes, by F. G. Kenyon, M.A., Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford. Mr. Kenyon' s 
scholarship is of the best, and the translation is 
in very good English. — Macmillan & Co. |i.oo. 



The Mountains of Oregon is the title which 
Mr. W. G. Steel gives to a collection of news- 
paper articles relating to Mt. Hood, Crater Lake, 
and the Oregon Alpine Club; it is illustrated 
with a few photographs of remarkable scenery 
in the Oregon Mountains. — Portland, Oregon : 
David Steel. $1.00. 

Mr. Kurre W. Ostrom's little book on Mes- 
sage and the Swedish Movements has passed into 
a second edition, which has been enlarged and 
provided with sixty new illustrations. — P. Blakis- 
ton, Son & Co. |i.oo. 

Dr. Phillip SchafiTs handsome but slender vol- 
ume on The Renaissance is simply a dry abridg- 
ment of a Cjerman manual on this subject, and 
its value is almost entirely in its bibliography. 
— G. P. Putnam's Sons. ^1.50. 
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The March Scribn4r*s comes in like a lion, with 
the nobly forcible ode "On a Bust of General 
Grant," from the precious manuscript of James 
Russell Lowell. The nigged realism and heroic 
grandeur of the poem form an impressive last 
word to the poet's America. Especially attrac- 
tive papers are Mr. Apthorp's clever study of the 
" Paris Theaters and Concerts ; " and Mr. Coffin's 
paper on "American Illustration." Among the 
cuts which display the variety of present Ameri- 
can design, the little unpublished drawing, ** Di- 
ana," b^ Mr. Chester Loomis, is delicious in its 
semi-decorative and calm beauty. Mr. Reinhart's 
" Echoes of the WalU," with the hard, vulgar 
face of the woman, and her hair, which — at least 
in the engraving — falls into the black of the man- 
telpiece, would not have been our selection for a 
frontispiece, although the draperies are excellent 
in texture and lights. Other descriptive articles 
treat "The Water- Route from Chicago to the 
Ocean," and " Small Country Places ; " and three 
prominent railroad men write upon "Speed in 
Locomotives. " For fiction, there is the current 
"Wrecker; " a sketch by Alice Morse Earle, 
"A New England Kismet," which has much 
cleverness ; but the satisfaction, like that of the 
bric-4-brac hunter, in the discovery of rural types 
and tragedy is a tone which Miss Jewett and Miss 
Wilkins never permit in their sympathetic, kindly 
stories. Mr. Robert Grant begins a short serial, 
"The Reflections of a Married Man," which 
promises some rather entertaining domestic real- 
ism. Business men will turn to the Point of 
View to read about the ethics of " Unloading." 
The lovers of verse will find a poem, "Two 
Portraits," by Mr. Lloyd Garrison, written in an 
agreeable eighteenth-century fashion; and Mr. E. 
S. Martin's delicate, if not very logical, poem, 
"A Girl of Pompeii," with which this March 
number goes out like a lamb. 

" Talking Musquash," which has the place of 
honor in the March Harper's^ is the vain title of 
an entertaining and finely illustrated article on 
life in the wild domain of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, and is good reading in such wintry days 
as we have been having in Boston. How differ- 
ently these Britishers have dealt with the Indians 
from ourselves — how humanely, with how much 
Christianity 1 Mr. Bridge's Hawthorne corre^ 
spondence concludes with the great romancem^ 
death, and is full of tender interest. Mr. Bigelow 
supplies a second chapter of his picturesque canoe 
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voyage down the Danube. Ernest Ingersoll writes 
piquantly and pleasantly of " Our Gray Squirrels." 
"The London of George the Second" is the 
subject of Mr. Walter Besant's paper, amply illus- 
trated with copies of old woodcuts. Between 
these leading articles there is the usual filling in 
of poem and story. The notable feature of the 
editorial departments b that Mr. Howells vacates 
**The Study,** to be succeeded by Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner. 

Several numbers of the Century have been 
largely devoted to painting and engraving, but 
the March issue is the first to give much space 
to music and musicians. A portrait of the famous 
pianist, Paderewski, opens the magazine; and 
there are two admirable -articles on him, one 
biographical, by Fanny M. Smith, and the other 
critical, by William Mason. Paderewski*s face 
is highly spiritual and earnest, and worthy of 
Mr. Gilder*s ardent admiration, expressed in his 
fervid poem, the last lines of which we quote : 

How Paderewski pla^ \ And was it he, 
Or some dlsbodiea spirit that had rushed 
From silence into singing ; that had crushed 
Into one startled hour, a life's felicity, 
And highest bUss of Icnowledge — that 
All Ufe, grief, wronc, 
Turns at the last to heauty and to song ? 

Three original short poems of a high order are 
not usually to be found in one number of even 
such a rich magazine as the Century ; but Char- 
lotte Fiske Bates* ** Genius within Hearing of 
Death,** Alice Williams Brotherton*s " My En- 
emy,** and Mr. Gilder*s exquisite lines are all 
notable. The long article on " St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral ** is by Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. " Our 
Tolstoi Club,** by Dorothy Prescott, is very read- 
able. The first of Mr. E. C. Stedman*s valuable 
series of lectures on " The Nature and Elements 
of Poetry** considers "Oracles Old and New.** 
**An Acquaintance with Hans Andersen,** by 
Hjalmar H. Boyesen, is a gossipy bit of literary 
memorabilia. Mr. Richard Rathbun describes 
and illustrates some of the work of ** The United 
States Fish Commission.** 

In the Cosmopolitan for March the most at- 
tractive of the illustrated articles are Miss Bis- 
land's paper on "The Cathedral at Cologne;** 
Mr. Charles E. L. Wingate*s pleasing account 
of " Fair Imogen upon the Stage,** giving por- 
traits of the various actresses who have taken 
this part; Mr. Adam Badeau*s account of 
"Strawberry Hill and the Countess Walde- 
grave;** and "The Political Cartoons of John 
Tcnniel,** by E. C. Reynolds. Mr. Oscar Fay 
Adams has a strong story, " The Archbishop's 
Unguarded Moment.*' The editor considers 
** Problems of Aerial Navigation,** and the so- 
cial problem which Edward Everett Hale opens 
up this month is " Profit Sharing,** as exempli- 
fied in the remarkable success of the N. O. Nel- 
son Manufacturing Company at St. Louis. 

The four leading articles in the New England 
MagoMtne for March, all profusely illustrated, are 
Maria S. Porter's ** Recollections of Louisa Al- 
cott,** Henrietta S. Nahmer*s description of " Bry- 
ant's England Home," Mr. W. D. Orcutt*s ac- 
count of " Clubs and Club Life at Harvard,** 
and Captain Charles King*s topographical paper 
on the beautiful city on Lake Michigan, ** Mil- 
waukee.** There are several portraits of Miss 
Alcott, at various ages, which will make this 
number of itself valuable to thousands of her 
readers. Other papers are " America in Early 
English Literature," by Isaac B. Choate ; " A 



Providential Leading," by Mira C. Parsons; 
"Aunt Marthy*s Secretary," another story by 
Mary J. Garland ; and the second part of " Sixty 
Years Ago," Mrs. Lucy A. Kebler*s interesting 
recollections of New England country life. 

In the March number of the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Socictl Science^ 
Mr. Charles De Garmo has a very thoughtful 
paper on "Ethical Training in the Public 
Schools.** The theory of value is the subject 
of a considerable number of pages in this issue, 
the distinguished German economist, F. von 
Wieser, considering the matter in an article 
which replies to Professor MacVane*s criticism 
of Professor Boehm-Bawerk. Among the book 
reviews this last professor*s Positive Theory of 
Capital is noticed with commendation, and Prof. 
W. Smart's Introduction to the Theory of Value^ 
favoring the views of the Austrian school, is 
highly praised by another reviewer. A paper on 
" The Basis of Interest," by Mr. Dwight M. 
Lowrey, considers this question in entire inde- 
pendence of recent discussions by Professors 
Boehm-Bawerk and S. N. Patten. Mr. Charles 
Richardson's second paper on " Party Govern- 
ment" makes some useful, but hardly novel, 
suggestions for party reform. In the depart- 
ment of "Miscellany," Prof. J. R. Commons of 
Oberlin advocates " Proportional Representa- 
tion," and there are two interesting discussions 
of the problem of municipal lighting of streets. 

The Forum for March begins with a stern 
portrayal of the disgraceful " Political Corrup- 
tion in Maryland," by Mr. C. J. B6napart; two 
discussions of free coinage of very unequal abil- 
ity are by Mr. E. O. Leech, the experienced 
director of the Mint Bureau, and the honest, but 
erring, Mr. Bland. Prof. F. G. Peabody de- 
scribes " A Case of Good City Goverment,*' the 
instance being the German city of Dresden. Mr. 
Walter Besant describes "The Work of the 
British Society of Authors,** bringing no accu- 
sation against American publishers, with whose 
methods he declares himself unacquainted ; Mr. 
C. B. Todd, on the other hand, states "The 
Case of the American Author,** giving instances 
of hardship endured by authors in several direc- 
tions. Prof. David Swing has an article entitled 
" What the American Sunday Should Be,** but 
he fails to be quite definite in his statement of 
its distinctive differences from the European 
Sunday, which he by no means approves. Sena- 
tor W. E. Chandler throws out various sugges- 
tions as to " Methods of Restricting Immigra- 
tion. '* Other papers of worth are Mr. Clarence 
King's "The Education of the Future;** "The 
Study of English,** by Prof. John Earle of Ox- 
ford ; " Industrial Progress of the South,** by 
Gen. E. P. Alexander, and " An Industrial Rev- 
olution by Good Roads,** by Col. A. A. Pope, 
the noted bicycle manufacturer. 

In the Popular Science Monthly for March 
Dr. Andrew D. White*s chapter on Astronomy 
sets forth the denunciations which both Protestant 
and Catholic theologians heaped upon the scien- 
tific teachings of Copernicus and Galileo, with 
abundant and exact references to the writers 
quoted. In the series on American Industries 
there is a fully illustrated paper on " The Organ,** 
by Daniel Spill ane, describing some of the lar- 
gest instruments in the United States, and telling 
what advances American organ builders have 
made in their art. A very readable account of 



" Domestic Animals in India** is by John Lock- 
wood Kipling. Carroll D. Wright contributes an 
instructive paper on " Social Statistics of Cities,*' 
in his Lessons from the Census. It is a compar- 
ison of the area, population, and the cost of each 
department of public works in fifty cities of the 
United States. Under the tide, " Wayskie Op- 
tics," a lesson on the mechanism of the eye, with 
diagrams, b given by Dr. Casey A. Wood. In 
" Moral Educability " the possibility of educat- 
ing the moral faculties is discussed by Edward 
P. Jackson. The latest important discovery in 
zoology, that of "The Australian Marsupial 
Mole," is described, with illustrations, by Dr. 

E. Trouessart, and there is a spirited " Autobi- 
ographical Sketch of Justus von Liebig. " An ac- 
count of " The Cotton Industry in Brazil " and its 
prospects is given by John C. Branner. There 
is an able and popular discourse on the natural 
history of babies, by Dr. Louis Robinson, under 
the title, " Darwinism in the Nursery." In the 
Editor's Table ethical teaching in schools is 
discussed. 

The Review of Reviews this month has three 
character sketches by W. P. Stead, of Mr. Spur- 
geon, Cardinal Manning, and Sir Morell Macken- 
zie. Beside the portraits of these three great 
Englishmen, there are many minor pictures rep- 
resenting such notabilities as Hon. Grover Cleve- 
land and President Harrison ; Mr. Bland of the 
Silver Bill (whose face is a striking contrast to 
that of the eminent financier just deceased, Hon. 
J. J. Knox) ; Prof. R. T. Ely, whose new school 
of economics at Madison, Wis., is described; 
Mr. H. W. Mabie and Mr. Thomas Hardy. 

Today appears the initial number of a new 
Boston weekly, T^o Tales. As the name im- 
plies, each number will contain two short stories; 
these will be written expressly for this periodical 
by some of the best known authors in that line 
of work, and also by new writers who will win 
their spurs in its pages. One of the two stories 
this week is ** Juliza," by Miss Mary E. Wilkins ; 
the other is " Halifax Borough," by A. C. Gordon. 
Sarah O. Jewett, T. R. Sullivan, E. L. Bynner, 

F. Hopkinson Smith, E. Cavazza, Professor Boye- 
sen, Octave Thanet, and other noted names will 
be represented in early numbers. The appetite 
for short stories seems to grow by what it feeds 
on, and it is much to be desired that its fare be 
as excellent as our young contemporary promises. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



— John Gilmary Shea, LL.D., died at Eliza- 
beth, N.J., February 22. He was born in New 
York on July 22, 1824. His father, James Shea, 
a native of Irelandj came to this country in early 
manhood and married a descendant of Nicholas 
Upsall, who came over with Gov. John Winthrop 
in 1630 and settled in Boston. James Shea was 
principal of the grammar school of Columbia Col- 
lege, and his son studied there. Young Shea 
was admitted to the bar in 1846. He never 
practiced. In 1848, having resolved to become 
a Jesuit, he entered the novitiate of that order 
in Fordham. After remaining there for six 
years, he decided that he did not have a call to 
the priesthood, left, and devoted himself to liter- 
ary work. He wrote the articles on Indian tribes 
in Appleton's Encyclopaedia. When he died \^ 
was engaged on the last volumes of the work or 
his life, The History of the Catholic Church in the 
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United States. Three volumes of this work have 
been publbhed. He was recognized as one of 
the most distinguished Catholic laymen in the 
United States. For many years prior to 1888 he 
was one of the editors of^ Frank Leslie's Popular 
Monthly. Then he became editor of the Cath- 
olic News. His wife and two daughters survive 
him. 

— Messrs. Ptttnam's Sons have in preparation 
, a library edition of the Baroness Tautphoeus' fa- 
mous novel, The Initials ^ which will be printed 
uniform in style with their edition of Lorna 
Dootu ; and for the holiday season of 1892 an 
illustrated edition of Irving's Granada^ which 
will make a companion set to the Darro edition 
of The Alhambra^ that has proved to be one of 
the most successful issues of the recent holiday 
season. 

— The name of the author of La Neuvaine de 
Colette is Madame Jeanne Schultz, who has also 
written ten other charming books for the young ; 
she has decided to cast aside the veil of anonym- 
ity, and in future allow her name to be used. 

— Prof. Lewis French Stearns of the Bangor 
(Me.) Theological Seminary died February 9th. 
He was born at Newburyport, Mass., on March 
10, 1847 » studied for the ministry at Princeton 
and in the Universities of Berlin and Leipzig, 
and was graduated from Union Theological 
Seminary in 1872. He publbhed a volume of 
Ely Lectures, delivered at the Union Theological 
Seminary, under the title of The Evidence of 
Christian Experience^ and wrote a life of Prof. 
Henry B. Smith, which is now in press. 

— Mr. Lionel Johnson is engaged on a volume 
of essays on Mr. Thomas Hardy, similar in inten- 
tion to Mr. Le Gallienne's George Meredith. It 
will contain an exhaustive bibliography by Mr. 
John Lane. 

— G. P. Putnam's Sons have in press Money ^ 
Silver, and Finance, by J. Howard Cowperthwait ; 
The Genesis of the Art Forms, "an Essay in 
Comparative iEsthetics," by Prof. George L. 
Raymond of Princeton ; Methods of Industrial 
Remuneration, by David F. Schloss; The Test 
Pronmincer, by W. H. P. Phyfe ; Summer Fal- 
low, poems by Charles Buxton Going; Moods 
and Memories, poems by Madison Cawein ; and 
Pratt Portraits : Studies of a New England Fam- 
ily, by Anna Fuller. 

— - Dr. M. L. Holbrook, editor of the Herald 
of Health, announces for immediate publication 
a work on the Hygienic Treatment of Consump- 
tion. 

— The host of visitors who have seen the 
time- worn sampler made by Miles Standish's 
daughter in the museum at Plymouth will find a 
story of the relic in the February WicU Awake, 
by Mrs. Jane G. Austin. It is a pleasing pen- 
dant to her stories of Standish of Standish and 
Betty Alden. 

— Mrs. Elizabeth S. Melville, widow of Her- 
man Melville, has placed the publication of her 
husband's writings with the United States Book 
Co., which will issue an edition from new plates, 
edited by Mr. Arthur Stedman. Typee: a Real 
Romance of the South Seas, will appear shortly, 
with a biographical and critical introduction by 
the editor ; and Omoo (its sequel), Moby Dick, or 
The White Whale, and White Jacket, wiU foUow 
at mtervals of a month. 

— To Shakespeare students the plan and scope 
of Dr. Furness' Variorum edition is universally 
known, as are the infinite pains, judgment, and 



critical faculty expended in the exposition of each 
play. Every volume as it appears brings into 
one focus all the wealth of a great Shakespeare 
library, so arranged as to be immediately acces- 
siWe. The Tempest is the ninth volume of this 
incomparable edition, which will soon.be pub- 
lished by J. B. Lippincott Company. Other new 
books from this firm will be Type- Writing and 
Business Correspondence^ by O. R. Palmer ; Cor- 
inthian Marazion, by Cecil Griffith; and The 
Idealist, by Henry T. King. 

— Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. will publish 
immediately The Early Religion of Israel, by 
Professor Robertson of Glasgow University; 
The Life Beyond, by George Hepworth ; A GirPs 
Winter in India, by Mary Thorn Carpenter; 
The Gospel of the Holy Spirit, by S. W. Pratt; 
The Pulpit Commentary : Job ; Biblical Illustra- 
tor: John, Vol. Ill, Thessalonians, and / Tim- 
othy ; The Well- Spring of Immortality, a story of 
mission life in India ; and The New Life, by An- 
drew Murray. 

— The City Council of Oxford have at last 
decided that a statue of the late Cardinal New- 
man shall be erected in that town. A committee 
has been appointed to confer with the donors 
respecting a suitable site. 

— Messrs. James Maclehose & Co. of Glasgow 
have in press a volume on The Homes and Haunts 
of Alfred, Lord Tennyson, Poet Laureate, by 
George G. Napier, M.A. The edition, which will 
be limited to 225 copies for England, and seventy- 
five for America, wUl be printed on Japanese 
paper, and will contain twenty full-page plates 
and seventy- eight engravings in the text. 

— It is a singular coincidence that just as an 
article of fifteen pages upon Baroness Bertha von 
Suttner's novel entitled Die Waffen Nieder I has 
appeared in the International Journal of Ethics, 
a translation of the book by Mrs. Alice Asbury 
Abbott of Chicago, under the title Ground Arms I 
is nearly ready for publication by Messrs. A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 

— Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will shortly pub- 
lish a new and enlarged edition of Mr. William 
Watson's volume, entitled Wordsworth^ s Grave 
and Other Poems, containing some thirty new 
pieces. 

— Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., ex-president of 
Yale College and Clark professor of moral phi- 
losophy and metaphysics, died in New Haven, 
March 4. He was bom in Farming^ton, Conn., 
in 181 1. He was graduated at Yale College in 
1 83 1, and was master of a grammar school in 
New Haven from 1831 to 1833, and tutor in Yale 
College two years, from 1833 to 1835. During 
the time Mr. Porter was a tutor in Yale he stud- 
ied theology, and on April 27, 1836, was ordained 
pastor of the Congregational Church at New Mil- 
ford, Conn., where he remained six years. In 
1842 he resigned the pastorate, and in 1843 was 
installed pastor of the South Congregational 
Church at Springfield, Mass. From this church 
he resigned in December, 1846, to accept the 
Clark professorship of moral philosophy and 
metaphysics in Yale College, to which he had 
been elected in the August preceding. In 187 1, 
on the retirement of President Woolsey, Profes- 
sor Porter was elected president of Yale College, 
a position which he held until his resignation in 
1886. He was principal editor of the revision of 
Webster's American Dictionary of the English 
language, published in 1864 and 1880. In 1868 
he published an elaborate treatise on The Hu- 



man Intellect, with an introduction upon psy- 
chology and the soul, and an abridgment of the 
work in 1871. He was also the author of The 
Educational Systems of the Pu ritans and the Jes- 
uits Compared ; American Colleges and the Ameri- 
can public ; Evangeline, the Place, the Story, and 
the Poem ; The Science of Nature versus the Science 
of Man, a review of the philosophy of Herbert 
Spencer ; Science and Sentiment ; The Elements of 
Moral Science, Theoretical and Practical ; Life of 
Bishop Berkeley ; Kanfs Ethics, a Critical Ex- 
position. He was one of the most scholarly meta- 
physicians of the country, had written many im- 
portant papers for leading magazines, and was 
recognized as a thinker of great breadth and ex- 
actness. As a theologian he had the reputation 
of being thoroughly evangelical, and singularly 
free from theological prejudice. — Boston Herald. 

— Messrs. Houghton, Mifilin & Co. publish 
this day the new ♦* Universal " edition of The 
Scarlet Letter, by Nathaniel Hawthorne. It is 
printed from large, clear type (small pica), in 
single column, and contains the Introduction 
written for the ** Riverside " edition by Mr. 
George Parsons Lathrop, the son-in-law of Mr. 
Hawthorne, and is in every way a very desirable 
inexpensive edition of Hawthorne's masterpiece. 
It is the authorized copyright edition. 

— Mme. James Darmesteter (Miss A. Mary F. 
Robinson) has just made her first appearance as 
a French author with the publication of a collec- 
tion of short tales in a volume called Marguerites 
du Temps Passi. 

— Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will pub- 
lish, March 19, The Discovery of America, by 
John Fiske, the " Large- Paper " edition ; A Fel- 
lowe and his Wife, by Blanche Willis Howard 
and William Sharp ; The Rescue of an Old Place, 
by Mary Caroline Robbins ; and Passe Rose, by 
Arthur Sherburne Hardy, in the ** Riverside 
Paper " series. 

— Early on the morning of February 18 the 
lifeless body of George Pellew, the journalist and 
author, was discovered in an area way at No. 70 
West Thirty-fifth Street, New York. Mr. Pel- 
lew had been suffering from a severe inflammation 
of the eye, and it is inferred that the resulting 
weakness of vision had caused him to fall. Strik- 
ing upon his head, his skull was fractured. He 
was in evening dress, and probably on the way 
to his room. Mr. Pellew was born in England 
in i860, and was graduated from Harvard with 
high dbtinction in 1880, afterward taking the law 
school course and gaining admission to the bars 
of Boston and New York. Hb tastes and talents, 
however, inclined him to a literary career, and he 
early forsook the practice of hb profession. He 
was class odbt at his graduation from Harvard, 
and in 1883 an essay entitled, '* A Critical Esti- 
mate of Miss Austen's Novels," won him a Bow- 
doin prize. He contributed to the "American 
Statesmen " series a Life of Chief Justice Jay, and 
his Castle and Cabin, a book on Ireland, has been 
warmly prabed. At the time of hb decease he 
was a member of the editorial staff of the New 
York Sun. 

— The J. G. Cupples Company announce for 
publication : Circum Pracordia, the collects of 
the Holy Catholic Church as they are set forth 
by the Church of England in her Book of Com- 
mon Prayer for every Sunday in the year, to- 
gether with a few poems, by Dr. T. W. Parsons^ 
the second volume of the Life of Paul Rever^ 
by Elbridge Henry Goss ; a revised and enlarged 
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edition of Newell Dunbar's Estimate of Phillips 
Brooks : The Hidden Life of the Heart, thoughts 
from the writings of Father A. C. A. Hall, edited 
by A. M. O.; and Afro- American Folk Lore, told 
round Cabin Fires on the Sea Islands of South 
Carolina, by A. M. H. Christensen. 

— The " Fiction, Fact, and Fancy " series, an- 
nounced by Messrs. Charles L. Webster 8c Co., 
will be composed of neatly bound and attractive 
little volumes of fiction, essays, monographs, cor- 
respondence, and poetry, chiefly by American 
authors. The series will be edited by Arthur 
Stedman. Some of Mark Twain's most enter- 
taining sketches will be the first number of this 
series. For the second number Mr. Poultney 
Bigelow has been asked to gather in book form 
his various articles on *' The German Emperor 
and his Eastern Neighbors.'* No. 3 will be Se- 
lected Poems from IValt Whitman, chosen and 
arranged by the editor of the series, to whom 
the old poet has given permission to exercise 
his own preference. Messrs. Webster & Co. will 
introduce to the public, for the first time in 
book form, Mrs. Elisabeth Cavazza, whose sto- 
ries of Italian life have been coming into notice. 
Though a native and resident of Portland, Me., 
and of an old New England family, this lady has 
long been deeply interested in Italian matters. 
Don Finimondone : Calabrian Sketches vt\i\ be the 
fourth volume of the series. 

— Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. will publish in 
April, Messages and Multitude, by C. H. Spur- 
geon. Mr. Spurgeon, at Mentone, in December 
last, selected, at the request of the publishers, 
ten sermons for this volume as representative of 
his public teaching. Two other memorable un- 
published sermons have been added, and the title 
of the volume was selected by Mr. Spurgeon a 
few weeks ago. 

— Prof. Frederick Mommsen, one of the liber- 
ators of Schleswig-Holstein, died February 2, 
in Rome. His death gave rise to the report, 
which the Boston daily papers circulated and 
which misled the Literary World, that Prof 
Theodore Monmisen, the distinguished historian, 
was dead. This is not the case. The two pro- 
fessors were not related. 

— Mr. Oscar Wilde's one-act play, "Salome," 
is to be produced in Paris this month. It is a 
poetical dramatization of the story of " John the 
Baptist," and Mr. Wilde wrote it in French from 
the first. 

— Dr. Wilhelm Junker, the well-known traveler 
and naturalist, died in February at St Petersburg. 
He was a great friend of General Gordon, and 
also of Stanley, to whom he gave valuable infor- 
mation while in Cairo in 1877, as to the position 
of Emin Pasha. He published an account of his 
travels in a book entitled Travels in Africa. The 
work was translated by A. H. Keane. 

— Miss Anne Jemima Clough died Feb. 27. 
She was noted for her efforts in promoting the 
higher education for women. Miss Clough was 
bom in Liverpool, and was a sister of the poet, 
the late Arthur Hugh Clough. She lived in 
Charleston, S.C., from the time she was three 
years old until she was past sixteen. 

— Charles Scribner's Sons announce a serial 
publication. The Homes and Haunts of Shah- 
spere, by James L. Williams, with photogravure 
and other illustrations ; a series of English poets, 
to be called "The Muses' Library," beginning 
with Herrick, to which Mr. Swinburne furnishes 
a preface; a new Handbook of Greek Archae- 



ology (profusely illustrated), dealing with vases, 
bronzes, gems, painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture, by A. S. Murray, keeper of Greek and 
Roman antiquities, British Museum ; The Gover- 
nor, and Other Stories, by George S. Hibbard; 
a new volume by Prof. H. H. Boyesen, entitled 
Essays on German Literature; Across the Plains, 
with Other Memories and Essays, a collection of 
new essays by Robert Louis Stevenson; The 
Dead Nymph, and Other Poems, a book of verse, 
by Charles Henry Liiders ; and Mr. Edward 
Whymper's long expected TVavels amongst the 
Great Andes of the Equator. After a long delay 
Baedeker's Upper Egypt has at last been pub- 
lished in English, and is imported by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 

— Little, Brown & Co. have in preparation A 
Half Century of Conflict, by Francis Parkman, 
which covers the period preceding the author's 
work entitled Montcalm and Wolfe, and finishes 
the series of *' French-Canadian Histories." It 
will be ready in May. 

— Macmillan & Co. are about to bring out a 
new collection of verse by Rudyard Kipling, 
which will contain the striking Indian ballads, 
"The King's Jest," "A Ballad of East and 
West," etc., which have appeared in Mctcmillan^s 
and other magazines during the last two years 
under the pseudonym of "Yussuf." The vol- 
ume will also contain all the '* Barrack- Room 
Ballads," and considerable miscellaneous work 
collected for the first time. 

— Lee & Shepard have lately issued : Physical 
Science, its Factors and Relations, by Prof. A. E. 
Dolbear of Tufts College ; Golden Guess, by John 
Vance Cheney, a series of literary essays; and 
Wood Notes Wild, by Simeon Pease Cheney. 
Mr. Oscar Fay Adams has written a book which 
will probably stir up strife, to be known as the 
Presumptions of Sex. 

— Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. will shortly 
issue a new volume, by Sir Edwin Arnold, en- 
titled Potiphar's Wife, and Other Poems, and 
The Spanish Story of the Armada, and Other Es- 
says, by Mr. J. A. Froude. 

— Charles L. Webster & Co. will publish shortly 
a new book by Matt Crim, entitled In Beaver 
Cove and Elsewhere ; Mark Twain's new novel. 
The American Claimant ; Moonblight and Three 
Feet of Romance, by Dan Beard; and a new book 
by Count Tolstoi*, Life is Worth Living, trans- 
lated direct from the Russian by Count Narrai- 
kow. 

— Cambridge has to deplore the loss of one of 
her most talented sons in the death of Mr. 
James Kenneth Stephen, M.A., younger son of 
Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, at the early age 
of thirty- two. Mr. Stephen took a First Class 
in the Historical Tripos and a Second in the Law 
Tripos, and was elected a fellow of his college 
(King's). For a short time he was tutor to the 
late Prince Albert Victor, while he resided at 
Cambridge. Mr. Stephen entered the field of 
journalism by starting the Reflector, but the ven- 
ture was not successful. Recently he published 
two little volumes of poems under the title of 
Lapsus Calami and Quo Musa tendis f which 
\¥ere well received. — Literary World, London. 

— Mr. C. A. Fyffe, the historian of modem Eu- 
rope, died Feb. 22, his death being attributed to 
the mental and physical depression from which 
he suffered as a consequence of an odious charge 
brought against him about a year ago, and the 
attempt at suicide he made on April 17. He 



was brought to court in an ambulance, and the 
trial had to be temporarily postponed owing to 
his weak condition. In July the London Grand 
Jury declared that no bill should be found against 
him. 

— The Humboldt Publishing Co. announce in 
their " Social Science Library " a new book, en- 
titled Horace Greeley and other Pioneers of Amer- 
ican Socialism, by Charles Sotheran. 

— A Picture of Pauperism is the title of a work 
by Mr. Charles Booth, which Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co. have nearly ready for publication. 
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A0R0S8 THIBET* 

NO Frenchman could take a journey 
across Thibet, and make a book about 
it, without producing an entertaining vol- 
ume. M. Gabriel Bonvalot has done this, 
and the circumstance that his comrade was 
no less a person than Prince Henry of 
Orleans lends distinction to the narrative. 
The frontispiece portrait of the two adven- 
turers depicts a pair of good-looking young 
men — M. Bonvalot, short, stocky, and per- 
haps thirty or thirty-five years old; the 
Prince, slenderer, taller, and a trifle younger. 
The map of their journey, conveniently 
tucked into a pocket on the inside of the 
cover, shows that the travelers crossed Rus- 
sia to Semipalatinsk, thence struck south 
through Turkestan to Kuldja, and so on 
across the grand Thibetan Plateau, over the 
Col de Dam at an elevation of 18,537 feet, 
and thence southeasterly to Tonquin, where 
our Frenchmen found themselves, we may 
say, at home. This was no mere pleasure 
trip, we can assure our readers. A caravan 
of camels, life in tents, hard words and 
harder blows with servants, canoeing on the 
rivers, bivouacking in the snows, marches 
by moonlight, volcanoes and hurricanes, sick- 
ness a^d death, bitter cold on the summit of 
the passes, lovely views in the valleys, ruses 



and stratagems with the police. Llama mon- 
asteries and pagodas — all these make up 
the outlines and colors of an animated pic- 
ture. The expedition was not unlike, in 
many of its features, that of Mrs. Bishop in 
Persia and Kurdistan, recently reviewed in 
these columns ; but it is, perhaps, not quite 
so striking, being more in consonance with 
a man's nature than with a woman's. Much 
of the route traversed sections of country 
never before trodden by the feet of Euro- 
peans. The scenery was often fine, some- 
times magnificent ; but sometimes also deso- 
late and depressing. The barbarism of the 
people is pitiable. The frequent intense cold 
of the winter days of this trip was the cause 
of much suffering. There was plenty of 
game to be had, and good shooting. Ice 
abounded in the streams. The mountain 
prospects were imposing. Some of the na- 
tives were mere caricatures of human beings. 
Hospitality to the strangers did not prevail ; 
the authorities were imperious. On the 
whole, we are glad to have our French 
friends take this journey for us, and are 
content to read this elegantly printed and 
handsomely illustrated narrative of it, with- 
out being tempted to follow in their steps. 



•Across Thibet By Gabriel Bonvalot. Illustrated. 
Cassell PabUshing Co. I3.50. 



EBTGLISH PES ABTI8TS OP TO-DAT* 

THIS noble volume on the modem art of 
pen-and-ink drawing is, in a sort, a com- 
panion volume to Mr. Pennell's work on Pen 
Drawing which appeared in the holiday sea- 
son of 1889. Mr. Harper tells us that he 
had been projecting his own work when Mr. 
Penneirs appeared ; the perusal of this latter 
volume only strengthened his own wish to 
produce a volume which should represent, 
by a wider range of examples, the work of 
English artists of today in this line. Mr. 
Harper has, in fact, covered the English 
field very thoroughly, and has given exam- 
ples from numerous pen-and-ink artists whose 
work is very little known in this country. 
In consequence of this inclusion of numer- 
ous artists in the second or even third rank, 
his volume as a whole lacks the high level 
and the distinction of Mr. Pennell's work ; 
but he has given so many fine specimens of 
English pen-and-ink drawing which Mr. Pen- 
neirs space did not allow him to include, that 
the work will be welcome even to those 
already possessing Mr. Pennell's. 

Mr. Harper well says at the outset that 
" the illustrations, examples of the best pen 
artists in the land, are the book; the re- 
marks are, to adopt an allegory, the bind- 
ing." We must confess that as the work 
goes on we do not find Mr. Harper holding 
to this modest tone consistently. He is him- 
self a worker in pen-and-ink, claiming to have 
" long been conversant with the illustra- 
tive art of England; and of America and 



^English Pen Artiste of To-day. Examples of their 
Work, with Some Critidsnis and Appreciations. By Charles 
G. Harper. Macmillan & Co. laaoo. 



the European continent in a degree." Like 
many other writers, Mr. Harper proceeds at 
once to express himself most positively con- 
cerning matters which, as he himself allows, 
he knows the least of. He is one of the num- 
ber of Englishmen, so large in the past and 
happily diminishing fast today, who judge 
everything American by their prejudices, and 
to whom it would evidently be a bitter pill 
to have to praise cordially the work of any 
American artist. The very first page speaks 
of '* the manner of your true American, self- 
conscious in art;" soon we hear of "the 
essentially self-conscious work of American 
draughtsmen, who care chiefly for technical 
vagaries and mannerisms which they have 
imported from Europe ; who are technicians 
at second hand, many of them, before they 
have even learned to draw correctly." Again 
he declares that it is diflicult to pick out 
American work, "for our smart cousin is 
eclectic; he has little art in him naturally, 
and the raw newness of everything around 
him is soul-harrowing and absolutely Philis- 
tine." So, according to Mr. Harper, every 
American pen artist soon loses his artistic 
identity in his close imitation of some Euro- 
pean master. We can afford to smile at Mr. 
Harper's prejudices, after Mr. Pennell, an 
artist and critic of much more importance, 
has told us that America is now the adopted 
home of pen-and-ink drawing. But one may 
be pardoned a word about the remarkable 
style in which Mr. Harper indulges himself. 
We are accustomed to the superlative and 
hyperbolical manner in which critics of art 
and artists themselves generally write, as if 
the positive and comparative degrees were 
quite absent from their grammar. Mr. Har- 
per is, perhaps, no more given to excessive 
eulogy and extreme commendation than Mr. 
Pennell, whose inconsistencies in this re- 
spect we had occasion to note. But every 
critic of art may fairly be asked to write 
grammatically. Mr. Harper occasionally pre- 
sents us with such jewels of expression as 
these two : " The penman and he who wields 
the brush in monochrome are reckoned as of 
little or no account beside he of the rainbow- 
hued palette ; " " The editor as a class knows 
little of art." He seems in one place to 
imagine that "exiguity" is a synonym for 
"haste." 

Mr. Harper's general remarks are usually 
amusing in the very degree of their gener- 
ality. This is his remarkably luminous defi- 
nition of art : " Art, properly understood, is 
a cultured sense of reticence in the making 
of sketches, pictures, and designs. . . . With 
knowledge of the capacities and limits of 
each method of expression, the artist, rightly 
so called, is he who knows and keeps within 
bounds of the particular art which he prac- 
tices." He informs us that the pen artist 
"well knows that there are no lines in her 
[Nature's] ever varying forms, but always 
tonality ; " but before he finishes this same ^ 
sentence he declares that the pen artisW 
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work depends " essentially upon line." The 
less Mr. Harper inclines to generality, the 
more valuable his opinions seem to us to 
be, and we sympathize with his praise of 
pen-and-ink drawing at its highest : ** For the 
pen artist in his highest expression is your 
true impressionist, who can, in a few strokes, 
give you at once art, reality, and as much 
poetic feeling as may be found easily on the 
inner side of many paint-enshrining frames, 
and he is indeed as much a * maker ' as the 
best and most soulful painter who ever 
wielded mahl-stick." Mr. Harper's pages on 
the pre-Raphaelite movement in connection 
with decorative art have some very good 
sentences on the changes in style of this 
movement among its later representatives, 
though their " men and maidens are hollow 
of cheek and dull of eye, and yearn con- 
tinually, in and out of season. They do not, 
let me say, as Mr. Du Maurier's aesthetes, 
yearn grotesquely and artificially, but rather 
beautifully and intellectually, for which ad- 
vance on other times our thanks are their 
due." He well notes the lack of a central 
figure in the greater part of Mr. Walter 
Crane's otherwise admirable pen drawings. 

To turn from the comparatively unimpor- 
tant text of this work to the cream of the 
book, its illustrations, Mr. Harper gives us 
at the beginning half-a-dozen specimens of 
the work of Fortuny, Martin Rico, Mr. Pen- 
nell, and Mr. Herbert Railton, and then con- 
fines himself to distinctively British artists 
who practice in quite another style than the 
wonderful manner of Rico, save that he gives 
some examples of Mr. Railton's work further 
on, with others from his followers. Mr. 
Harper does not fail to recognize the ex- 
treme individuality of Mr. Railton's beauti- 
ful work; but he objects very strongly to 
its self-consciousness, which becomes weari- 
some through repetition, declaring that '* Mr. 
Railton has but one treatment, and applies 
it to every subject." Though Mr. Harper 
may seem from the quotations already made 
to be an exigent critic, he shows a remarka- 
ble capacity for admiring mediocre work of 
British artists ; a number of those here repre- 
sented have very little claim to see their 
work preserved in such a volume as this. 
Among the thoroughly admirable illustra- 
tions, however, one cannot fail to note Mr. 
J. Yates Carrington's " Teufel the Terrier; " 
Mr. Chantrey Corbould's picture of the 
Horseman on page 66; Mr. Louis Davis' 
charming decorative piece, " Better is a Din- 
ner of Herbs where Love is ; " Mr. H. Ry- 
land's "iCsopus;" Miss M. E. Edward's 
" Mother and Child ; " an extremely brilliant 
drawing by A. Forestier, " The Farmer was 
Driving;" the extraordinarily delicate draw- 
ing of ** Lilies " by A. Fairfax Muckley ; and 
the portrait by Sir George Reid, reproduced 
in photogravure, of Peter Birse'of Clinkstyle. 
The numerous specimens of work by Mr. 
Alfred Parsons and Mr. George Du Maurier 
are, of course, most welcome, while more 



familiar than those we have just named. 
One is surprised that Mr. Harper's insularity 
allows him to reproduce any of Mr. Parsons' 
work from Harpet^s Magazine, 

While, as we have intimated, Mr. Harper 
as a critic is much inferior to Mr. P^nnell, 
and his volume includes in its long list of 
154 illustrations examples of every dfegree, 
almost, of success and failure in the art, and 
thus lacks the distinction of Mr. Pennell's 
work, it nevertheless deserves to be heartily 
greeted and carefully read by the students of 
pen drawing. He has added two chapters 
at the end on materials for pen drawings, and 
the processes of making and reproducing 
these, which will be also of value to the 
artist in this seductive line of work. In 
every respect the mechanical execution of 
the volume is irreproachable. 



ELDIE TEBE/ 



WE are not very much in the habit of 
looking to either Holland or Belgium 
for important additions to the world's litera- 
ture, and yet a Belgian, Maeterlinck, is now 
writing plays which the French "Symbol- 
ists " regard as second only to Shakespeare's ; 
and this initial volume of the new " Holland 
Fiction " series will be to most English read- 
ers a startling revelation of the fact that 
there is in Holland a literary school de- 
cidedly original, and very much "dans le 
nwuvement." The Dutch " Sensitivists " 
aim, as Mr. Edmund Gosse tells us in his 
introduction to Eline Vere^ at the "develop- 
ment of impressionism grafted upon natu- 
ralism. ... It preserves the delicacy of sen- 
sation of thte one, and strengthens it by 
the exactitude and conscientiousness of the 
other, and yet without giving way to the 
vagaries of impressionism or to the brutality 
of mere realism." 

The author of Eline Vere^ which has been 
" crowned " by the Dutch Academy, is Louis 
Marie Anne Couperus, now twenty-nine years 
old. He. has already published two books of 
poems, good but not important ; it is by his 
two novels, Eline Vere and Nooiliot {Fzmt or 
Destiny), that he has made his high reputa- 
tion. Eline Vere is a novel of modem so- 
ciety in the Hague. The plot is extremely 
simple, being merely a setting for the devel- 
opment of the character and disease of the 
heroine, who is drawn with a minuteness and 
delicacy which shows how much Couperus 
is a follower of the French realists. She is 
a young girl living with a sister and brother- 
in-law ; she is beautiful, rich enough to sat- 
isfy her desires for luxury, emotional, hys- 
terical even, attractive to men, and suscepti- 
ble on the surface to those who admire her ; 
but none of those who love her can satisfy 
her besoin d'aimer and her need of being 
loved and cherished and, above all, pitied, 
for she is equally incapable of making her 



own happiness or of attaining it through 
others. After receiving much attention and 
refusing two good offers, she falls in love 
— or, rather, imagines she does — with the 
tenor of the French opera, whom she has 
never met. For months she dwells only on 
this thought, until she sees him in ordinary 
evening dress at a concert, when the vulgar- 
ity of his appearance completely disgusts 
her. At last, to the delight of her family, 
she becomes engaged to a nice young fellow, 
in every way suitable ; he calms her excited 
nerves, and is beginning to give her the bal- 
ance she needs, and to make her completely 
happy, when she throws him over because 
she believes herself in love with a cousin. 
No sooner has she thrown over her fianc^ 
than she becomes more and more miserable. 
She leaves the Hague to lead a wretched, 
wandering life abroad, now trying to satisfy 
herself with one thing, now with another, 
filled with remorse at the sorrow she has 
caused herself as well as others; but she 
hardly knows which love it is that she re- 
grets, for sometimes she believes herself in 
love with the one man, sometimes with the 
other. Never contented in any place, she 
always believes rest and happiness are to be 
found somewhere else. At last, half dying 
of consumption and a confirmed morphine 
habit, she finally kills herself with an over 
dose of morphine, taken by mistake. 

There are many loose ends in Eline Vere^ 
and we are led up to situations that are not 
developed; but on the whole it is a book 
of much strength, originality, and, above all, 
of promise. Its faults are those of a young 
author who is so much occupied in follow- 
ing out his idea that he is at times careless 
of detail and finish. 



• EUoe Vere, By Louis Couperus. P. Appleton & Co. 
$1.00. 



0HASLE8 STUABT OALVEBLET * 

THE epigrammatic and genial poems and 
parodies, so light of touch, with a dis- 
tinction all their own, which showed the rare 
nature of Charles Stuart Calverley, cannot 
have failed to interest readers in his person- 
ality. In answer to the expressed desire of 
many persons of his acquaintance. Sir Walter 
J. Sendall has written a brief memoir of the 
poet, to accompany his literary remains ; and 
he has performed the affectionate task with 
delicate judgment and sensitive appreciation. 
Calverley was bom in 1 831, at Martley, in 
Worcestershire ; his family was at that time 
known by the nanie of Blayds, taking only 
as late as 1852 their true name of Calverley, 
which they had borne from before the Nor- 
man conquest, in their native county of York. 
At Harrow and Oxford the young Charles 
was called Blayds ; at Cambridge, Calverley. 
Sir Walter Sendall was Calverley's friend 
from boyhood, and he describes with much 
charm the singular nature of the poet — 
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frank, sincere, lovable, with a brilliant crea- 
tive intellect, oddly handicapped by laziness. 
Only through the fine, repeated touches of 
his biographer can a fair idea be given of 
Calverley's power and charm ; a r^sum^ can 
but be crude. Calverley's feats of memory 
and imitation were surprising ; his mimicry 
was aerial and irresistible. Oddly enough, 
he was an astounding athlete, leaping, at a 
bound, down the stone staircase of the Old 
School at Harrow, an oblique descent of fully 
twenty-one feet ; and at Cambridge he took 
a short run, and — cap, gown, and all — 
vaulted over a horse that happened to be 
standing across the pavement. 

His biographer observes that Calverley was 
recognized as a wit long before his peculiar 
gift of humor was understood — the original 
point of view, the curious- light in which, by 
no effort or wish on his part, things appeared 
to him. Sir Walter Sendall is right in find- 
ing in Calverley's laughter " not merely boy- 
ish glee, but elfish mockery ; " and it is also 
natural that his enjoyment of the poems that 
be parodied was the very reason of his con- 
summate art in that line. It is proverbial 
that imitation is the sincerest flattery; we 
believe it equally true that the parodist is a 
jester who, in his own way, honors the kings 
of literature. It even seems to us impossible 
to parody successfully without a deep sym- 
pathy, not merely with the exterior manner 
bat also with the spirit of the original. If 
one will read Bayard Taylor's Echo Cluby in 
which parody is so well defined and exem- 
plified, he will see that mere verbal imitation 
is a shallow and cheap method. The purity 
and uprightness of Calverley's character are 
beautifully indicated by his biographer ; the 
honorable and affectionate personality casts 
a new light upon his ingenious works. In 
America we do not greatly affect classic ver- 
sions ; and the translations by Calverley of 
Coleridge's "Hymn to the Morning," of 
" Roll on thou deep and dark blue Ocean," 
into impeccable Latin verse, and of " John 
Anderson, my Jo," into Greek — where the 
kind old lover appears as *Af d^pMo, ^ik' avSpcw 
— seem curious exercises. Other transla- 
tions, ending this volume, are in English ; 
many of them from Latin hymns. 

Another volume contains Calverley's trans- 
lations from Theocritus, which are interest- 
ing as exponents of his theory of metrical 
version, expressed in three articles included 
among the literary remains. Able and criti- 
cal as his poetic renderings are, to us they 
appear to lack the honeyed idiom so beauti- 
fully conveyed in the prose translation by 
Mr. Andrew Lang. The essence, if not the 
form of poetry, is to us more apparent in 
the non-rhjTthmic version. This, for in- 
stance, is from Calverley's version of the 
elegy for Daphnis : 

Forgett swett Maid*^ forget your woodland tong. 
From thicket now and thorn let violets spring, 
Now let white lilies drape the juniper. 
And pines grow figs, and nature dl go wrong : 
For Daphnit dies. Let deer pnrsne the hounds. 
And noontain-owls oat-sing the nightingale. 

Fotcet, tweet Maids, f oiget your woodland song. 



Here is Mr. Lang's rendering : 

Now violets bear, ^ brambles ; yc thorns bear 
violets; and let fair narcissus bloom on the 
bouffhs of juniper t Let all things with all be 
conK>unded — trom pines let men gather pears 
— for Daphnis is dying I Let the stag drag 
down the hounds, let owls from the hills con- 
tend in song with the nightingales. 

Giv* o*ert yo Musest como^ givo o'er tke padoral tong I 

Again, in Simaetha's lament, while she 
weaves her sorceries — not greatly unlike 
those of lorn women of Sicily today — Cal- 
verley's version has magnificent momen(^. 
The refrains, "Turn, magic wheel, draw 
homeward him I love," and " Bethink thee, 
mistress Moon, whence came my love," 
could hardly be bettered; and equally for- 
tunate are lines like 

Thestylis. the honnds bay up and down the town ; 
The g^xkiess stands i' the cro as ioads ; sound the gongs. 

The familiar dialogue of the women going 
to the Festival of Adonis is excellently given 
with a tone such as Calverley, the writer of 
semi-comic society verse, would have had if 
he had lived in the times of Gorgo and Praxi- 
no^. Curiously enough, the poet is most 
adequate in the prose passages ; it is when 
the Argive woman begins her song, the 
Psalm of Adonis, that we miss the version, 
without rhyme, without meter, of Mr. Lang. 
In the epigrams, the rapid touch and mastery 
of words of Calverley are particularly felici- 
tous. 

POEMS BT MAUBIOE THOHFSOBT * 

THE Southern mocking bird is Mr. Mau- 
rice Thompson's chosen teacher of song ; 
his verse has caught the warmth, the caprice, 
the full, wandering note of his feathered 
master. Some time since, Mrs. Piatt, in her 
intense manner, gave the English skylark to 
understand that the American bluebird is 
his better; and now Mr. Thompson proceeds 
to humiliate still more the singer who at 
dawn aspires from clod to cloud. The mock- 
ing bird says : 

Olark! 

I mark, 
Since Shelley died, thy wings have somewhat failed, 
A precious note has faded from thy hymn, 
Thy lyric fire has smoldered low and dim I 
Nor ever have thy cloud-wrapt strains availed 
Against the will of tyrants, and the dark 
Strons dofMTS of prisons grim, 
And shackles maudfold, 
And dungeons cold. 
Wherein sweet Freedom lies 
With hopeless longing in her starry eyes 
And lifeless languor on her splenmd wings I 

Then the haughty little Southron boasts 
himself : 

Lol Homer's strensth is mine. 

And Sappho's fire mvine. 

And old Anacreon's flask <^ purple wine 

Stains every note 

Blown from the silver labyrinth of my diarmM throat 

Hope and the future of the world are the 
theme of this bird of the new continent: 

The lowliest hearthstone flame 

Is worthier of worship than the sun I 

and all humanity, even the humblest, is noble 
in the sight of the poet who takes the mock- 
ing bird for his mouthpiece. 
With all the music and felicity of Mr. 



Thompson's verse — of which the above 
quotations are proof — with all his enthusi- 
asm for humanity and for the natural world 
of grass and leaf, a strange limitation of 
sympathy, a perverse insensibility to the 
rights of man's brothers in feathers or fur, 
spoils to our mind the excellent impression 
made by these poems. The prime gift of a 
poet is imagination, that magic password 
which can open to him the inmost meaning 
of things. Imagination is twofold, of the 
brain and of the heart ; and the imagination 
of the heart is sympathy. When Mr. Thomp- 
son, moved by the rapture of woodland and 
stream, the delight of life free and deep- 
breathing, celebrates his joy by sending an 
arrow to stain with blood the plumage of the 
white heron, harmless lord of the marsh ; or 
regrets that his shot did not end the beauti- 
ful life of a fawn beside the stream — then 
he writes himself down a clever rhymester, 
an adept in tricks of meter and sentimental- 
ity ; but in him the heart of the true poet is 
either lacking or undeveloped. Love of man- 
kind can hardly go unaccompanied by pity 
and good will for dumb creatures. 



* Poems by Maurice Thompson. Houghton, Mifllin & 
Co. #1.50. 



AEOHBISHOP TAIT * 

FDR all members of the Anglican com- 
munion a Life of Archbishop Tait must 
possess great interest, dealing as it does with 
the outward movements of the Church of 
England during a critical quarter of the 
present century. For all students of eccle- 
siastical history it has positive value. But, 
best of all, for those who are trying to lead 
the Christian life it has an indescribable 
charm because of its delineation in the Arch- 
bishop and his wife of the rarest types of 
character. Dr. Davidson, who has borne the 
chief part in the biography, is well fitted for 
the task, having been in early life the Arch- 
bishop's private secretary; while his later 
positions, first as Dean of Windsor and now 
as Bishop of Rochester, have given him an 
exceptional point of view. The work is ad- 
mirably done ; in the judicious use of letters, 
speeches, and diaries, it excels; the Arch- 
bishop stands before us in all his manly, 
robust, vigorous, large-hearted, level-headed 
personality. We feel the breadth of his 
opinions, the genuineness of his sympathies, 
the firmness of his loyalty to conscience, his 
fidelity to the truth as he understood his 
church to have received it, his rigid adher- 
ence to what he deemed to be his path of 
duty despite every obstacle, the rare piety 
and devoutness of his nature, and the power- 
ful influence he exerted in Church and State 
at a trying juncture and in the face of sore 
difficulties. 

Archibald Campbell Tait, as the name 
shows, was a Scotchman. He was bora in 
181 1, and died in 1882. He studied at Ox- 
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ford, where he won his Balliol scholarship 
in 1830. He was first tutor of Balliol, then 
head master of the famous Rugby School, 
succeeding Dr. Arnold, from 1842 to 1849; 
then Dean of Carlisle until his consecration 
as Bishop of London in 1856. Upon the 
death of Archbishop Longley, in 1868, he 
succeeded to the Primacy. 

These years of his Episcopal life were 
eventful years. As Bishop of London he was 
called upon to deal with the Divorce Bill, 
with painful controversies over Ritualism 
and the Confessional, with the famous Essays 
and Reviews^ mih Bishop Colenso, and with 
the Mackonochie case. As Archbishop of 
Canterbury (he had previously declined the 
See of York) some of the momentous ques- 
tions which came under or passed through 
his hands were Irish Disestablishment, the 
Revision of the Bible, the agitation over the 
Athanasian Creed, the difficulties in Mada- 
gascar, the Colonial Episcopate, continuous 
causes ciUbres in Ritualism, the first and sec- 
ond Lambeth Conferences, the Burial Act, 
and the Ecclesiastical Courts Commission. 
Through these stormy seas the Archbishop's 
course was a troubled one, but his compass 
was generally sound and his motive-power 
enormous, and if he did not always have his 
own way, it was not because he did not have 
a way of his own. Quick in his perceptions, 
clear in his penetrations, rapid in judgment 
and action, resolute in his decisions, moder- 
ate, temperate, considerate, he was alike a 
great Churchman and a great Statesman, and 
invested his high office with new prestige. 
Too evangelical in his theology and sym- 
pathies to please the High Churchmen, too 
generous towards the Ritualists to suit the 
evangelicals, too conservative in his theology 
to suit the Broad Churchmen, too compre- 
hensive to suit partisans, too true to the 
faith of the Reformed Church of England to 
suit those who wanted to carry her back to 
the days before the Reformation — he was the 
prelate of no party, but the Bishop of the 
whole Church, the true Primate of all Eng- 
land. His best friends and heartiest admir- 
ers admit that he made mistakes, but they 
were mistakes on the right side. It was easy 
to criticise this or that detail at the time ; but 
now, looking back upon the whole of his life 
and work, it is as easy to see how large and 
noble was that life, and how great and wise 
that work. 

The private character and domestic traits 
of the Archbishop were as admirable and 
pleasant as his public services were large 
and distinguished. The story of the life of 
his wife and son has already taken a perma- 
nent place in the religious biography of our 
time. The death of his five daughters within 
a few weeks, in 1856, was a household tra- 
gedy, the like of which is seldom met with. 
The event shadowed, but did not engloom, 
his whole after life. We should not know 
where to find a more touching picture than 
the account of the death of his wife, on page 



334 of the second volume before us. Equally 
impressive is the narrative of the Arch- 
bishop's own last hours, pages 595-597. It 
was a beautiful ending of a strong career. 

This work reminds us once more what 
splendid fruits of scholarship, statesman- 
ship, and sainthood have grown on the Church 
of England tree. It cannot be claimed for 
Archbishop Tait that he was a great scholar. 
He was a man of afiEairs, a great administra- 
tor ; but to a more than respectable intellect 
was joined a fine and lofty spirit, and he 
was altogether a rare man in a difficult 
place. 

Two portraits, a full table of contents, and 
a chronological table add to the value of this 
excellent biography. 



EOGER HUIIT.* 



SOME three years ago three theological 
novels appeared about the same time, 
which seemed to announce an era of theo- 
logical fiction. Mrs. Ward's Robert Elsmere 
probably attracted more attention and sold 
more copies than all the other fiction of the 
kind; but after this considerable lapse of 
time Mrs. Deland's John Ward, Preacher^ 
still has many readers, and not a few prefer 
it, for various reasons, to Mrs. Ward's novel. 
We called the attention of our readers to 
another story of theological change by Mrs. 
Woolley of Chicago (now issued under the 
title of Rachel Armstrong) as by no means 
unworthy of consideration in connection with 
the other two novels named. (Mrs. Woolley 
has since made the comparative mistake of 
printing an earlier piece of work, A Girl 
Graduate^ which was much below the level 
oi Rachel Armstrong.) It would seem today 
that the marriage problem is to give rise to 
another series of novels, if we may trust to 
the appearance of David Grieve and Roger 
Hunt at about the same time, while Mrs. 
Deland is reported to be at work on a book 
with the same theme. 

Roger Hunt is a story of a " free union," 
to which the American author gives a very 
different conclusion from that exhibited in 
David Grieve. Roger Hunt, a man of for- 
tune, who takes an extremely serious view of 
his own talents and of the importance of his 
own happiness in this world as compared 
with that of other people and the general 
welfare of society, has married early in life 
a pretty woman who is far from proving to 
be his affinity. She falls a victim to the 
drink habit, and is committed to an inebri- 
ate asylum. Roger Hunt soon falls in love 
with Eleanor Thaxter, and persuades her 
that it is only an indefensible conventionality 
that stands in the way of their union, since 
he could be divorced if he desired ; she goes 
to Europe with him, and there they live to- 
gether, traveling and studying. But it does 
not take long for Roger Hunt, who considers 
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himself a sufficient law to himself, to ruB 
through this passion ; he is too much of a 
man to leave Eleanor, however, and he mar- 
ries her at once upon hearing of his wife's 
death, although he has entirely ceased to 
love her. They return to America, and set- 
tle in a Western town, where Roger Hunt 
devotes himself to literary work and archae- 
ological research. His conception of love, 
apparently, includes only the love of man 
and woman, and he soon gets upon delicate 
ground with Nina Clarke, the daughter of 
the millionaire of the place, who is his pupil 
in literature. Estella, his daughter, has been 
growing up meanwhile, and when she goes 
to the State University she soon makes the 
acquaintance of a young Mr. Watson, who 
is, in fact, her half-brother. Mrs. Somers, a 
former fiame of Roger Hunt's, comes upon 
the scene as a kind of special providence to 
Estella, but she fails to prevent her over- 
hearing an angry conversation between Ro- 
ger Hunt and his son. The interference of 
Nina Clarke's uncle, who formerly knew 
Roger Hunt, and her own conscientiousness 
end a connection which threatened to be 
dangerous. Eleanor, having been for years 
an invalid, dies ; and Estella and her half- 
brother come together, and we leave them 
studying and teaching in the University. 
Roger Hunt is pictured as far from repent- 
ant: 

He thinks of the wife of his youth as a hard- 
ened creature, who deliberately planned his 
shame and ruin ; of Eleanor as one for whom he 
sacrificed all, but who was able to give him in 
return almost nothing; of his two children, 
whose love for each other seems to place them 
in league against himself, with an increasing feel- 
ing of self-miury. His friends grow fewer as he 
grows older, out that only proves how hard it is 
to gain friends on terms of high understanding. 
Mrs. Somers, when she saw him last, during a 
flying visit he paid Blstella on his way to the 
East, repeated to the picture on the mantel what 
she had said before, that he did not change 
much. He never will. 

Mrs. Woolley has handled, one may quickly 
see, the same fundamental problem as Mrs. 
Ward has discussed with so much brilliancy 
and power in her representation of the " storm 
and stress " period of David Grieve's life. 
She comes to the same essential conclusion 
set forth in those vigorous words of Mr. An- 
crum to David, which we quoted recently. 
The individual who proudly thinks himself 
justified in disregarding the social law, in 
order to follow his individual impulses, and 
who exacts great sacrifices from others as 
due to the superiority of his own talent or 
genius, is generally taught by experience the 
narrowness of his view and the shallowness 
of his feeling. It would be more correct to 
say in this instance, indeed, that it is the 
wife who realizes these truths, as through 
years of physical suffering and mental con- 
flict she learns to think of love with less of 
passion and more of aspiration. Eleanor 
finds out the hoUowness of " Roger's fatu- 
ous theory that love is sufficient. She had 
tried to believe, this, to act on it ; but she 
now saw that^uch a conception of love be- 
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longs but to a single stage of human expe- 
rience, and helps very little to solve the great 
problems of life and destiny. She no longer 
believed with Roger in man's right to happi- 
ness, but she was learning to trace Nature's 
wish to bestow it, so poorly understood and 
aided by her human child." 

Mrs. Woolley's third novel shows a dis- 
tinct advance in though tfulness and power 
of portraiture of character over its predeces- 
sors. But one regrets to observe that there 
are numerous instances of carelessness in 
the style, and Mrs. Somers' " imperious wave 
of the hand," which is spoken of more than 
once, has a little touch of the melodrama, 
quite out of place. 

It has been the fashion for some years 
past with numerous women — writers of 
England and America — to indicate their 
" emancipation " by toying dangerously with 
French morality, or immorality rather, with 
respect to the marriage tie. One may per- 
haps account for this, philosophically, as a 
result of the new wine of freedom taken in 
excessive draughts; but, as has been fre- 
quently said of late, "erotic fiction" has 
already seen its best day, if one may trust 
to the much diminishing sale of such works. 
Now that the *' emancipated woman " has had 
her say, such sober and thoughtful minds as 
Mrs. Humphry Ward and Mrs. WooUey have 
at last expressed the sounder theory of mar- 
riage based upon a wider and deeper view of 
all the facts. The strength of their work is 
in its faithfulness to the Teutonic conscience 
which English-speaking peoples have inher- 
ited, and which they will never lose through 
imitation of weaker races except to their 
own permanent degradation. 



MABE Hopsnrs * 



THUS far in the series of "American 
Religious Leaders " New England can 
claim all the names except that of Muhlen- 
berg, the Pennsylvania German and adopted 
Episcopalian. Three of the six leaders be- 
long to the bead-roll of the Trinitarian Con- 
gregationalists. Of the authors selected for 
the portraiture of the other four named in 
the prospectus, two have recently died within 
a few days of the other. The late Prof. L. 
F. Steams had finished his manuscript for 
the life of Henry Boynton Smith. It is to 
be hoped that Dr. J. G. Shea had also com- 
pleted his work on the life of Archbishop 
Hughes. 

President Franklin Carter is the biogra- 
pher of Mark Hopkins. Succeeding that 
famous teacher in the duties of president of 
one of New England's best country colleges, 
and having known the great man from widely 
divergent standpoints, he is well fitted to tell 
at least the story of the outer life. If one 
feels a little disappointment in finding in this 
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book so much of the external and so little 
of the inner man, he can scarcely blame the 
biographer. For a complete estimate of the 
great teacher, there is a lack of material. 
A sketch is possible ; a portrait is not. Let- 
ters reveal the man ; but with the exception 
of a few written to two men who have joined 
the majority — Dr. Ray Palmer and President 
Garfield — the correspondence of Mark Hop- 
kins has been scattered and ^ lost. Beside 
this, it does not appear that he was much of 
a letter-writer. He was a massive, self-con- 
tained, and self-centered man, somewhat in 
this respect like his fellow-thinker of West- 
em Massachusetts, Jonathan Edwards. Re- 
mote from stimulating society and the intel- 
lectual quickening of a great city, his life 
was simple, clear, and strong. One thinks 
of him as Wordsworth thought of Milton: 
Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart 

Or perhaps we might better say, as Presi- 
dent Garfield said in 1881 : " For a quarter 
of a century Dr. Hopkins has seemed to me 
a man apart from other men — standing on 
a mountain peak, embodying in himself much 
of the majesty of earth, and reflecting in his 
life something of the sunlight and glory of 
heaven." 

Destitute of picturesque incident, Mark 
Hopkins' career was one of plain living and 
high thinking. The story of his early years, 
as a professor and college administrator — 
one able to master and guide aright to honor- 
able conclusions rather than to "crush" a 
students' rebellion — is accurately told by the 
biographer. A teacher, author, and preacher, 
he is represented as a thinker whose one 
theme was God and man in their mutual re- 
lations. Though an ordained preacher, there 
was scarcely a trace of the cleric or the 
managing ecclesiastic in him. He had no 
patience with Scribes and Pharisees who 
were absorbed in the ideas growing out of 
the closet-doctrine of literal and verbal inspi 
ration. Hence, as President of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions, his wide views 
and great ideas, hopes, and sympathies came 
into collision with the views of men who saw 
in the drift of modem thought dangers like 
those which rocks and quicksands suggest 
to the sailor. " A Niagara downpour of 
Universalism " was expected by them where 
Mark Hopkins saw only promise of more 
vigorous growth and more beautiful life. It 
was while protesting against the capture of 
" the Board " by a party determined to make 
the Pmdential Committee a sort of theologi- 
cal court that the hoary veteran fell in death. 
To him the action of a temporary majority 
in perverting the tme purpose of the mission- 
ary organization seemed a usurpation. To 
this theme, painful as it must have been to 
handle, the biographer devotes a frank chap- 
ter. In more pleasing chapters he shows us 
Dr. Hopkins as the friend, the theologian, 
and the busy thinker in his closing years. 
After the final tribute a list of Dr. Hopkins' 
published writings is given. These were all 



serious and weighty, and most of them have 
aided in training hundreds, and possibly thou- 
sands, of the men who, in thought and affairs, 
have for two generations molded the life of 
the nation. The chronological table shows 
how magnetic was Dr. Hopkins' personality, 
and how often and widely he was sought out 
and invited to posts of honor in leading in- 
stitutions. He was born Febmary 4, 1802, 
and died June 17, 1887. 



MAID MABIAK * 



ANEW volume in the series of the works 
of Thomas Love Peacock — in course 
of publication under the care of Dr. Richard 
Garnett, to whom literature owes some rare 
revivals of books — is entitled Maid Marian. 
The name evokes a vision of merry green- 
woods ringing with the voice of mavis and 
merl, where the winds blow free, and as 
free as they are the outlaws, generous and 
bold. Dr. Gamett thoroughly defends Pea- 
cock's claim to originality in the choice of 
his theme, by means of the testimony of 
dates. Scott's Ivanhoe was not published 
until December, 1819, when the MS. of 
Maid Marian had lain for a year in Pea- 
cock's desk. In his diary the author writes 
under date of 6 August, 181 8: "Could not 
read or work for scheming my romance — 
rivers, castles, forests, abbeys, monks, maids, 
kings, and banditti dancing before me like a 
masked ball." On 29 November of that year, 
he describes his work to Shelley as " a comic 
romance of the twelfth century, which I shall 
make the vehicle of much oblique satire on 
all the oppressions that are done under the 
sun." 

Maid Marian is in tmth, as Dr. Gamett 
observes, an idyl; and neither in propor- 
tions or style is it a fair subject of compar- 
ison with the stately and strong Ivanhoe, 
Its charm is all its own — a sweet, open-air 
quality, a tone like that of wind-blown leaves 
and of waters, a susurms ready to break into 
song like this : 

The slender beech and the tabling oak 
That grow by the shadowy rill. 
Yon may cut down both at a sinrie stroke. 
Yon may cut down which you will. 

But this you must know, that as long as they grow, 

Whatever change may be, 

You never can teach either oak or beech 

To be aught but a greenwood tree. 

It is a book to be read in the springtime, 
because of its gayety and bounding life. The 
socialism, by the way, hinted at in Peacock's 
expression to Shelley, seems to have been 
mostly merged in the clear ozone of the 
story — and it is full of brave stir from the 
first chapter, where the wedding of Lady 
Matilda is intermpted by armed men, to 
the last page, where she rules in Sherwood 
forest as Maid Marian, the bride of Robin 
Hood. 

• Maid Marian. By Thomas Love Peacock. MacmiUan^^ 
&Co. It.oo. \^ 
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Qeorge Eliot's Characters. 

An artist painted them —a master hand — 

Bold stroke on stroke, flesh tints so soft, so warm, 

That like the sUtue in the olden land, 

With life they thrill and hold us by their charm. 

A dramatist with skill the play arranged. 

And lo t the actors live, they love and hate. 

We too feel with them, and our mood is changed 

To make their thought, our thought, their state, our state. 

Philosopher, with woman's insight keen. 
The one who thus has shown us human souls. 
And bade us look to depths almost unseen, 
Nor trifle longer in life's mocking shoals. 

They pass os daily in life's crowded way — 
These characters, in human flesh and blood. 
Our seer has taught us ; shall we not obey ? 
And pause, like her, to learn man's brotherhood ? 

— Alice E. Sawtbllb. 



%• From a trustworthy source the Literary 
World has received some interesting informa- 
tion concerning Miss Dougall, the author of Bfj^- 
^rs All^ which we noticed some months since : 

Miss Lily Doueall is a native of Canada, her 
family being residents of Montreal, where the old 
homestead known as •* Ivy Cottage ** stands under 
the shadow of Mount Royal. Her older brother 
and sister are well known as journalists foremost 
in all philanthropic work, the former being the 
editor of the Montreal Witruss, Though still 
young, Miss Dougall has lived some years abroad, 
chiefly with relatives in England, her health not 
being robust enough to endure the severe Cana- 
dian winters. She was some years since a pupil 
at Abbot Academy, Andover, Mass. Beggars 
All is her first book, though she has contributed 
short stories to Chambers* s Journal and Long- 
man* s MagoMtne, She is now at work upon 
another novel, some of the scenes of which will 
be laid in Canada. Miss Dougall is a very care- 
ful writer, revbing her work with the utmost 
severity, and satisfied only when she has done 
her best. The English reviewers have, with one 
voice, given her hiffh praise; and the recent 
American edition of her book is sure to add much 
to her reputation as one of the most artistic and 
powerful of young American authors. 



HEW TOBE HOTES. 



IT is not often that a great poet condescends 
to write for the stage. Once poetry and the 
drama were wedded, and the offspring of their 
union was both the greatest poet and the great- 
est dramatist of all time. But since they were 
divorced, they seem to have continued to be irrec- 
oncilable foes. However, Shakespeare always 
will be a proof that they once dwelt in perfect 
harmony. The few poets who have written for 
the stage in this generation have had either no 
success, or merely a succh ttestime. Browning 
might have been not only a great poet, but a 
great dramatist as well, if he had had the practi- 
cal training which caused Shakespeare to turn 
hb energies to the theater. One would naturally 
think of Tennyson as the last of modem poets 
to seek the drama as a form of expression ; yet 



Tennyson has persistently written for the stage, 
and in spite of the fact that all of his dramas 
have been failures as acting plays, he makes 
another effort as a playwright in his eighty-second 
year. This is interesting, if for no other reason, 
because it shows that the chief exponent in Eng- 
land of one of the most revered of the arts ap- 
preciates the dignity and worth of the one most 

despised. 

• « • 

We have been told by an authority that ** The 
Foresters," a pastoral drama by Alfred Tenny- 
son, is a carefully planned work, revised for its 
present production to suit the capacities of Miss 
Ada Rehan. Lord Tennyson might have been 
in better business with his revision — but that is 
not to the purpose. ** The Foresters ** is pre- 
sented as an acting play, and as such we must 
accept it and form our first judgment upon it. 
Judged, therefore, by the standards of dramatic 
art, it must be said to be a great disappointment. 
It has unity of a certain sort ; that b to say, the 
simple story of Robin Hood and Maid Marian, 
which everybody knows, is told with simple 
directness, and divided into a natural sequence 
of acts. These acts make it a play. But so far as 
dramatic strength, delineation of character, and 
brilliancy of dialogue are concerned, it is, in the 
words of Dogberry — with profound apologies to 
its author — **a thing of naught.'' There is no 
strong focusing of incident or of interest at the 
close of any of the acts which would display on 
the part of the author a conception of one of the 
chief essentials of dramatic writing. Whatever 
interest there b in the drama b sustained by the 
story and the romantic quality of the chief char- 
acters. The speeches are tame ; some of them, 
which, if read, nd^ht be deeply impressive, when 
delivered by the actors sounded either almost 
bombastic or mawkish. The few attempts at 
wit in the dialogue consbt chiefly of plays upon, 
or elaborations of, proverbial sayings, and are 
of a feeble sort The characters are so vaguely 
sketched that they present only the broadest out- 
lines. Altogether, **The Foresters" cannot be 
considered an addition to the literature of the 

acting drama. 

• • • 

But it b unfair to judge Tennyson's latest 
work as a play. One might almost as fairly 
judge Plato's dialogues as plays. It is a poem, 
pure and simple. It b permeated with the poetic 
atmosphere. It is to this atmosphere that it owes 
whatever charm it possesses. It does not, how- 
ever, bear the test of a dose analysb. The Ten- 
nyson of *' The Foresters'* b not the Tennyson 
of '* Maud." The same delicacy of feeling guides 
the hand of the artbt, but the artbt has lost 
much of his cunning. Even the lyrics, which 
gleam like jewels in the dialogue, are disappoint- 
ing. They are built on the most slender plan. 
Much of their beauty depends upon the skillful 
use of repetition, in which Tennyson b a past 
master. I know of no better example of hb 
power in thb direction than in this lyric taken 
from the new play. Though there b very little 
in the lines, they have the indescribable Tenny- 
sonian quality : 

To sleep I to sleep ! The long, bright day is done, 
And daiicness rises from the fallen sun. 
To sleep! to sleep! 

Whate'er thy joys, they vanish with the day ; 
Whate'er thy griefs, in sleep they fade away. 
To sleep! to sleep I 

Sleep, mournful heart, and let the post be past ! 
Sleep, happy soul I all life will sleep at last. 
To sleep ! to sleep ! 



The same repetition occurs in the spirited song 
sung by one of Robin Hood's men in the forest, 
beginning : 

There Is no land like Enriand, 

Whatever the light of day be ; 
There are no hearts like EngUsh hearts. 

Such hearts of oak as they be. 

Tennyson certainly has the power to make as 
much out of a few commonplace words as any 
living poet. Apart from the lyrics, however, he 
has given us in hb latest work nothing which 
strikes one at once by its poetic quality. It b 
possible, however, that when the drama b pub- 
lished, as it b to be immediately, we shall find 
that it reads better than it sounds when recited 

from the stage. 

• • • 

The highest credit should be given Mr. Daly 
for the manner in which he presents " The For- 
esters.*' The sceneiy is beautiful, notably the 
scene where Marian falb asleep in the woods, 
and dreams that Titania and her retinue of fairies 
appear before her. The effect of the electric 
lights on the foreheads of the fairies and in the 
flowers, and the gleaming, like fireflies, of the 
lights under the trees, completes one of the most 
beautiful spectacles ever seen in a New York 
theater. The costumes of the characters are of 
the most sumptuous sort; each individual on 
the stage b a picturesque figure. Mention, too, 
should be made of the delicate, S3rmpathetic 
music composed by Sir Arthur Sullivan, which 
was an admirable setting for the lyrics. 

• • « 

Of the performers. Miss Rehan as Maid Mar- 
ian was, of course, the most conspicuous figure. 
She made a beautiful picture in her antique 
robes, with her Titian- red hair flowing over her 
head and shoulders, and was a most fascinating 
lad dressed in a suit of mail, in the scene, written 
especially for her, in which she presents herself 
before Robin Hood as her brother. In looks 
and action she was an ideal Marian, but her 
merits practically ended there. Her indescriba- 
ble accent and strange mouthings and aspirations 
made havoc with Tennyson's lines. Some of the 
speeches, as ^he delivered them, hardly escaped 
being ridiculous. She failed utterly to express 
the poetry of her lines. She was at her best in 
her scene with Robin when she personated her 
brother, and after a few rogubh speeches, in 
which her delicious comedy found expression, 
she was called upon to delineate maidenly terror, 
as Robin challenged her to a bout at fencing. 
Thb situation, by the way, b treated with far 
greater success in "Twelfth Night," where Viola 
and Sir Toby have an encounter. Maid Marian 
seems a strange creature when passed through 
the medium of Miss Rehan *s eccentric person- 
ality. Mr. John Drew made a manly Robin 
Hood, but, like Miss Rehan, he failed to catch 
the poetic spirit of hb r61e. Miss Cheatham as 
Kate, Marian's serving maid, was charming in 
looks, speech, and action, and sang several of 
the lyrics with dainty effect. The other mem- 
bers of the cast succeeded in all that was re- 
quired of them, except, as in the case of the two 
principals, in making it evident by their delivery 
that they were reciting poetry. 

• « • 

It is on such occasions as the first night of the 
production of Tennyson's play that one realizes 
that New York, besides being a center in many 
other regards, b a literary center. An imposing 
array of literary men, one of the most notable of 
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whom WIS Mr. HowelU, who has already become 
a conspicuous figure in Metropolitan life, might 
have been discovered by a sharp eye in the au- 
dience at Daly's the other night I do not mean 
to detract from the reputation of Boston when 
I say that there are more workers in the field of 
letters here than in any other dty of the United 
States. The type of literary man that fiourishes 
in New York is essentially the worker whose liv- 
ii^ depends directly or iAdirectly upon literature. 
The dilettante and the bibliophile are out of 
place here, and though they may be found in the 
byways, they are never conspicuous. It is not 
surprising that the toilers of literature should 
flock to New York in such large numbers as they 
do. Most of them live by the favor of publishers 
and magazine editors, who are to be found in 
greater numbers here than anywhere else. 



PHILADELFHU LETTER. 

IF, as Miss Seawell so provokingly contends, 
women have no creative faculty, they at least 
show an admirable constructive one in the equip- 
ment of their New Century Club house on Twelfth 
Street This very complete structure owes its 
existence exclusively to the gentler sex. It was 
planned and paid for through the administrative 
ability of the president, Mrs. J. P. Mumford, and 
Mrs. Townsend, with the aid of a number of 
other ladies ; and it was designed and built under 
the direction of our only woman architect, Mrs. 
Minerva Parker Nichols, who is also the designer 
of the Woman's Pavilion in the Columbian Expo- 
ution at Chicago. 

Among the most attractive internal features of 
the club-house is a hall decorated in open air 
effects. The sides are an atmospheric blue, and 
reach up, with no break for cornice or molding, 
to a gleeful curved roof, which, with drifting 
clouds, a constellation of twinkling electric stars, 
and even a new moon, gives one the sensation of 
being under the open sky. In this unique audi- 
torium the Rev. Dr. Furness delivered, on the 
seventh instant, an essay on Genius. The large 
room was crowded, and the venerable speaker 
was greeted with a warmth which showed how 
devoted Philadelphia is to one at least of its 
prophets. He asked the indulgence of the audi- 
ence for his paper, because he had " delivered it 
fifty years ago in Musical Fund Hall," and it 
might appear a trifle old-fashioned. It was, how- 
ever, as fresh as this morning's newspaper, and 
vastly more inspiring. The remarks on Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, " who seemed to those who were young 
in his day a giant with lilliputian figures seated 
about his feet listening to his tales," were delight- 
ful in their mingled reminiscence and wholesome 
reverence. Dr. Furness' musical voice and erect 
figure entirely belie the throng of years that bear 
witness against him. 

I learn that Mr. Herbert H. Gilchrist's portrait 
of Walt Whitman, one of the best of the numer- 
ous oil pictures of the old bard, is to be engraved 
by an eminent French engraver and published by 
ColnaghL Mr. Gilchrist, who wrote the life of 
his eminent mother, Mrs. Anne Gilchrist, had a 
stucfio for two years in Philadelphia; but for 
some time past he has lived in Centre Port, Long 
Island, where he has recentiy finished a picture 
iriilch he has long been at work upon. The sub- 
ject is Cleopatra, and it is pronounced to be ele- 



vated in conception and rich in color. Another 
name connected with the Good Gray Poet is that 
of M. Gabriel Sarrazin, a French critic who has 
penetrated deeply into the lore of Leaves of 
Grass, He has recently published a thoughtful 
volume entitled La Montfe^ in the manner of 
ObermanHf of which VEvhtiment says: "One 
finds herein the tribulations, the torments, the 
failures, and the final victory " of one of those pil- 
grims in France " who, through the past decade, 
have followed the ideal in spite of the tyranny 
of the real." As an index of the new tendencies, 
the book is one to pause over. 

We are brought naturally to Mr. Whitman's 
book about to be issued through Charles L. 
Webster & Co. in New York. Whether it will 
be called Leaves of Grass ^Jr,^ as the poet sug- 
gests, or merely Selected Poems from Walt Wkit- 
man, rests with the able editor, Mr. Arthur Sted- 
man, who has done the poet and the reader both 
a benefit in securing the privilege of issuing such 
a volume. It has long been needed, and it is 
surprising that it has not been published long 
ago. The drollery of sentiment had a recent 
illustration in the generous attempt of a New 
York newspaper to raise funds for flowers to 
place beside Mr. Whitman's sick bed. The re- 
turns were so abundant that they provided the 
poet with an actual bedstead as well as a bed of 
flowers. The article of utility was perhaps needed 
more, though not relished more, than the tokens 
of affection. 

For some years past LippincotCs Maganine has 
been printing, occasionally, poems by Mr. Daniel 
L. Dawson, which have struck readers as possess- 
ing a strength and beauty above the common 
level of magazine verse. Mr. Dawson has the 
local celebrity of being the best of amateur pugil- 
ists, and he manages successfully an extensive iron 
foundry. These characteristics render him a 
good deal of a paradox to those who meet him. 
He is found to be able to detach any one of his 
selves from the two others, and be iron- man, 
boxer, or poet, at wilL But poet he indisputably 
is, and this will be made plain to those who read 
his book, soon to be brought out by Henry Alte- 
mus of this city. It will be called The Seeker in 
the Marshes and Other Poems. The title- name is 
that of his finest piece of work, and beside this 
there will be enough verse to make a volume of 
250 pages. 

A book also infuturo is Dr. Charles C. Abbott's 
In Touch with Nature^ another of those charm- 
ing transcripts from the country near by Philadel- 
phia which have given Dr. Abbott a safe place in 
the affections of out-door people. I hear that 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell has a new volume of poetry 
in preparation, and that his son, Mr. Langdon 
Elwyn Mitchell, whose play was recently brought 
out in London, will also issue a collection in the 
fall. Some day, it is to be hoi>ed, we may look 
for a book of lyrics from Mrs. Florence Earle 
Coates, whose store of music increases with each 
month's magazines. Where there is so much 
sweetness in single notes, there must needs be an 
unusual charm in a complete opus. 

The Lippincott press is at work upon a new 
edition of Lord Mahon's Lord Chesterfield's Let- 
ters. It is to come forth in a sumptuous dress of 
blue and white, with broad pages and handsome 
pica type, which make the five octavo volumes a 
feast for the eye. Miss Susan Dallas' edition of 
the Diary of George Mifflin Dallas^ Minister to 



St Petersburg and London, is also about to ap- 
pear. It is a great collection of anecdotes, state 
secrets, and pictures of character and scenery. 
Harrison S. Morris. 
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Conscience. 
Though a novel in form. Conscience is a tre- 
mendous lesson in ethics, and better than a dozen 
text-books. Hector Malot in his plot would dis- 
prove the truth of the theory advanced by Saniel, 
his leading character : *' Force is the last word of 
the philosophy of lif e . . . conscience is an affair 
of environment and education." As Saniel b 
without a conscience, he is led to commit what 
are commonly called crimes; to hun they are 
acts by which he attains his end of benefit to 
another or to himself. He is in debt and in love ; 
therefore he kills a money lender, thus ridding 
the world of a rascal, and takes the money he 
needs. Florentin, the brother of Phillis, whom 
Saniel loves, is arrested for the crime. As Sa- 
niel, however, finds himself suspected by an old 
woman, he is compelled to noiselessly check 
the draught of her stove ; she dies asphyxiated. 
To calm his nerves he marries PhQlis. Her 
brother is condemned to years of hard labor. 
Saniel grows morose and sleepless. He hypno- 
tizes his wife to discover how much she knows. 
Finally she awakes to the realization of what he 
has done and leaves him. Saniel, having proved 
himself " stronger than life," becomes a member 
of the Academy of Medicine. The working out 
of this elaborate plot is thoroughly realistic, but 
not in the manner of our American realism, which, 
in bringing out every detsul of an event, loses all 
sense of proportion. In French realism the 
minor parts are always subordinated to the es- 
sential and large truth to be developed. Read- 
ing Conscience^ a lawyer would forget his office 
worries, absorbed m the skill with which Saniel 
closes up every avenue to the discovery of hb 
crimes. Lita Angelica Rice has rendered the 
story into Englbh as perfect as the French in 
which it was originally written. In Justice^ its 
sequel, Saniel commits suicide. — Worthlngton 
Co. Ii.oo. 

The Duchess of Powysland. 

This latest story of Grant Allen's is one of the 
most readable novels of the year, so far. It b 
not brilliant or artbtic, or what critics like to call 
*' modem;" it has no philosophic purpose, and 
deals with no religious controversy. The blas^ 
reader finds himself, however, deeply interested 
in a good old-fashioned love story, with a skill- 
fully drawn plot of the Wilkie Collins order. 
It opens in a "genteel London lodging-house," 
and before long the landlady of thb same board- 
ing-house becomes the Duchess of Powysland. 
The newly acquired social position was not very 
satbfactory, and the Duke finally committed sui- 
cide in such a manner as to throw suspicion on 
hb fair wife's name. She was boldly accused by 
her enemies of having murdered her husband; 
her trial and the brilliant defense, conducted by 
her rejected lover, are the most thrilling parts of 
the story. She b finally acquitted, and marries 
her brave young defender. 

Thb b but a brief outline of a story which 
covers a wide range of life and experience, ^<^ 
brings the reader into touch with many different^ 
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classes of English society. A large number of 
persons are introduced, and, as is usually the 
case in a novel with an involved plot, the char- 
acters are treated broadly, rather than delicately. 
The Duchess herself, the heiress, Sabine, the 
young literary man, and the briefless barrister 
ate the best drawn; but Basil, on whom the 
writer evidently expended considerable time and 
thought, somehow fails to be even a first-class 
cad. Beside the exciting plot and the satbfying 
denouement and the variety o£» incident intro- 
duced, there is a certain healthy English atmos- 
phere about the book which is invigorating. 
Mr. Grant Allen is improving in his literary 
work as the years go by ; he has, indeed, many 
of the most necessary qualifications for a great 
novelist. — John W. Lovcll Co. |i.oo. 

His Great Self. 
Marion Harland is a prolific writer, though 
haste never mars her literary excellence. She 
has largely gathered the material for this novel 
from the family diaries of the Byrds of Westover, 
Virginia. The book is distinctly a love story, 
but it also presents an admirable picture of 
Virginia life in the colonial period. In those 
days slaves were friends, hirelings were obsequi- 
ous, and conversation was adorned with stately 
phrases. Evelyn, the heroine of the tale, was 
secretly engaged to Lord Peterborough, but her 
father refused his consent to the marriage, as 
my lord was a Catholic He followed Evelyn to 
her home, and from there was spirited away with 
the connivance of the girl's father. She dis- 
covers the crime, and forgives him because of 
his former greatness of soul. Yet she dies of a 
broken heart. The story b ingeniously handled, 
charming in style, natural in sentiment, and pure 
in tone. Marion Harland is too good an artist 
to moralize, but she contrives to leave upon the 
reader's mind the exact ethical impression for 
which she strives. — J. B. Lippincott Co. I1.25. 

The Lesson of the Master. 

Of the six stories in this new volume from 
Mr. Henry James, " The Lesson of the Master,** 
which gives the title to the collection, is the best, 
although all are rather better than the average 
of Mr. James* recent work. Both " The Mar- 
riages " and ** The Lesson of the Master ** have 
the over- subtlety as well as the inconclusiveness 
to which Mr. James is habituating hb readers, 
though both are well done, up to a certain point. 
** The Pupil ** b quite unlike the generality of 
Mr. James* writing ; it b simple and straightfor- 
ward in style, and thb is more than one can say 
for the rest of the book. Yet, however much 
one may grumble at Mr. James' all-too-salient 
faults, hb novels and stories compel attention, 
and are full of masterly touches. — MacmUlan 
& Co. Ii.oo. 

Roweny in Boston. 
The life in third-class boarding houses, with 
its " reg'lars '* at meal times, and its opportunities 
for ** light housekeeping,** has never been better 
described than in this novel by Maria Louise 
Pool. Its photographic realism is fully as good 
as Mr. Howells*, strongly reminding the reader 
of hb style by the use of the perfect tense in 
analysb of feeling or description of a series of 
happenings. The account of a '* sea- ants ** and 
of "medyums," though well given, relates to a 
hackneyed subject. The Boston lady reformer, 
her caddbh cousin, the hero of the book, and 



even Roweny herself lack form and vigor. On 
the other hand the country home, with its chromo 
scene " in the parlor; the dressmaker and her 
pins, which she is always on the point of swal- 
lowing ; the country lover and hb epbtolary ef- 
forts; the mother's self-restraint and "simbals;** 
and Roweny's experience with the vulgar, kind, 
babbling set of boarders in Hudson Street — all 
these varied details are presented with a spright- 
liness and a fidelity to actual life that render the 
book valuable. It is a transcript of the lives of 
workers who are not found in Working Girls' 
Clubs or at Labor Exchanges, but who exbt by 
the thousands in crowded cities. — Harper 8c 
Brothers. |i.oa 



the trial. But as Evelyn marries the man she 
loves because of thb false testimony, and Tre- 
mont has the satisfaction of seeing hb two friends 
happy, he is resigned to his life of seclusion. 
Such a plot needs great literary excellence to 
atone for its deficiencies. Though not lacking in 
artbtic merit, the tale must be classed among 
railroad novels.— United States Book Company. 
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Hovenditi^ V, C, b an elaborate and compli- 
cated novel, evidently written to fill three good 
solid volumes according to the style in which 
fiction b publbhed in England. The first third 
portrays life in the Englbh army. The author 
seems to know something by experience of gar- 
rison life, so that thb part of the book is de- 
cidedly the most vivid and readable. The second 
third is devoted to life in a hospital, for the 
young soldier meets with a most unromantic 
accident in the streets of London; his leg b 
crushed, and has to be amputated. The last 
third carries the reader through all sorts of con- 
fusing experiences: the crippled captain runs 
away with the wife of another man, enters a 
monastery, and finally settles down soberly, mar- 
rying his devoted cousin, who prombes to care 
for hb illegitimate child as if it were her own. 
The book b full of incident, but this b put 
together with no attempt at literary skilL The 
characters are not drawn with accuracy or deli- 
cacy, and the whole book lacks unity, although 
it has some power and pathos, and the tone b 
wholesome. — John W. Lovell Co. 50c. 

Under the title With Scrip and Staff, Mrs. Ella 
W. Peattie has written a graceful little account 
of the Children's Crusade. She has woven the 
hbtorical material into a picturesque story which 
it will be both pleasant and profitable for the 
children to read. She describes the intense and 
morbid religious excitement which drove the little 
crusaders forth on their quixotic expedition, and 
the fearful sufferings of those who died from 
fatigue or hunger or thirst, only a little way ad- 
vanced on their journey; finally, she shows us 
the cruel old Pope, Innocent III, throwing cold 
water on the children's cherbhed plan, and send- 
ing them home ignominiously. The whole story 
of thb crusade b so romantic and interesting 
that it easily fumbhes material for a graphic 
narrative. —A. D. F. Randolph & Co. $1.00. 

Marriage, or "I'union libre," b the question 
the novelists are now answering in different ways. 
Mr. Joseph Hatton adds hb contribution to the 
subject in a romance, Princess Mataroff, each 
chapter of which b prefaced with quotations. 
The Englbh Yorkshire lover wearies of hb Rus- 
sian princess and becomes engaged to Evelyn, 
his countrywoman ; whereupon the Russian lady 
starts for England, finds her recreant friend, and 
bids him marry her instantly. As he refuses, 
she kills herself before him. Of course he is 
accused of the crime, and b saved by his friend, 
Tremont, who perjures himself by swearing that 
he had both seen and heard the suicide. Tremont 
in turn loses social caste, inasmuch as he had 
withheld hb evidence until the last moments of 



Dr. Parke in Equatorial Africa. 
Readers and reviewers alike may be pardoned 
for not wbhing to hear more at present about 
Mr. Stanley and hb expedition into the heart of 
Africa, and the unhappy controversies that re- 
sulted from it But it will be a misfortune if 
My Personal Experiences in Equatorial Africa, 
the account of the Emin Pasha Relief Expedi- 
tion given by Dr. Thomas Heazle Parke, b not 
given by future readers a very high place in the 
abundant literature of this matter. The hand- 
some volume of over five hundred pages b occu- 
pied mostly with the journal kept by Dr. Parke 
on the expedition itself. The volume has, there- 
fore, the extreme advantage of being a first- 
hand narrative made on the spot Dr. Parke 
wins the confidence of the reader from the out- 
set by his manly and candid tone, an impression 
deepened by the portrait of the author given as 
the frontbpiece. Dr. Parke remained to the 
end on the best of terms with Mr. Stanley, and 
though he b by no means a partban, he sets 
forth Emin Pasha in a considerably less favor- 
able light than German and Italian writers have 
recently done. Although this volume comes 
last, we should decidedly rank it as among the 
first volumes to be read by any one who would 
go beyond Mr. Stanley's own narrative. It has, 
besides its other excellent qualities, the dbtinc- 
tion of being the one narrative that has pro- 
ceeded from a medical officer paying especial 
attention to the questions of health and disease 
which arose on the expedition. He inserts in 
particular a scientific memoir which he commu- 
nicated to a medical association on the arrow 
poison of the pygmies. He speaks strongly else- 
where of the bad effects of drinking rain-water. 
Curiously enough, sunstroke, he declares, b a 
very exceptional occurrence in Equatorial Africa. 
Thb peculiarity of the book will commend it 
especially to members of the medical profession 
who have any interest in Africa. A fine map of 
the route of the expedition b inserted in a pocket 
in the cover. — Imported by Charles Scribner's 
Sons. I6.Q0. 

Lyrics by Cora Pabbri. 
One turns tenderly the pages of thb lovely 
book of songs, which are the early blossoms of 
the imagination of a girl who died without hav- 
ing seen her poems in print and binding that 
would have made her delicate dreams appear to 
her a reality to hold in the hand. The talent of 
Signorina Fabbri had the quick brightness of the 
American girl and the natural voice and fantasy 
of the Italian ; her verse is always and entirely 
lyric, with a sweet and spontaneous flow that be- 
longs to the early time when one b 

Too young to know her dreams were c 



The delight and the melancholy of her verse are 
altogether girlish ; there b a compelling charm 
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of innocent despair and of instinctive joy in these 
songs. It is impossible to say what the later de- 
velopment of this sympathetic talent might have 
been ; but as it is, there remains a perfect memo- 
rial of an ardent, delicate young creature, looking 
upon life with the wonder of childhood still in 
her eyes. In the first pages of the book it is 
evident that she had pored over the verse of 
Mrs. Browning. When influenced by this Eng- 
lish model, Signorina Fabbri was not at her best, 
nor in the strict bonds of the pantoum and the 
tiny fetters of the triolet — artificial forms which 
she did not understand. Her songs are loveliest 
when she sings of love and death, moonlight and 
roses and nightingales — the mingling of elegy 
and delight that a young soul in the Tuscan air 
cannot, if it would, escape. This is one of her 
tender fancies : 

I bear three flowers dmned in my heart of hearts. . . . 

When on the first I look, which isa rote, 

I tee a Star, and hear two birds that sing; 

When on the next, a pale anemone, 

I see a white hand with a golden rins ; 

When on the last, which is a dead wud weed, 

I see a green grave in the heart of Spring. 

Still more airy is the lyric that begins : 

O moonlight spider-web^ 

Filmv and fine and fair, 
A doua of dewdrops blown 
From rose-hearts overgrown — 

Transfixed upon the Dosom oi the air. 

To the affection and the fantasy of other girls 
we commend this memorial of Cora Fabbri. 
• — Harper & Brothers. 

Qiovio and Qiulia. 
A dainty little booklet, in a box, contains a 
narrative poem by Mr. Clinton Scollard, founded 
upon one of the splendidly dramatic episodes of 
history in the Italian Renaissance which are so 
inviting to poets. Mr. Scollard has much facil- 
ity and is well practiced in the art of verse ; he 
is apt at word- pictures, and agreeable in rhythm 
and rhyme. In this poem, however, as often 
happens to us in reading Mr. Scollard 's verse, 
we are impressed with the idea that he seeks 
his theme, instead of waiting for it to seek him. 
Two futures are possible to him ; his talent, genu- 
ine and capable, may be smothered by deliberate 
technical practice without sufficient impulse to 
keep up its vigor ; or — as we cordially hope — 
some experience or new phase of growth may 
warm and inspire to stronger vitality his art, 
which already has a fair exterior. We sympa- 
thize with his evident wish to find an unhack- 
neyed narrative meter, and dte a fragment of his 
Giovio and Giulia to show his choice and employ- 
ment of a measure — the description of the carni- 
val pomps in the reign of Lorenzo de' Medici : 

There were maskers who ran bef<M« 

As shepherds and pipers dressed ; 

Each one in liis luina upbore 

A staff like a thyrsus old; 

While dose behmd there pressed, 

In kirtles of flowing fold, 

A dryad band, dark-dressed. 

Four steeds that were milky white 

The car of triumph drew, 

Whereupon sat one alone. 

In a sown of woodland hue. 

On a lof ty rustic throne 

With a wealth of glands dight. . . . 

And all in the tram who ran 

Greeted the great god Pan. 

— Clmton, N. Y. : Clinton Scollard. |i.oa 

Ashes and Incense. 

The beautiful flush of the old- rose binding of 
thb volume of poems by Mr. Waitman Barbe 
really casts a roseate light over the verse, so that 
we have been obliged to read more than a few 
pages before beginning to form a judicial opinion. 
Mr. Barbe has fancy, perhaps not too abunr 



dant except in its rather uncritical use. So many 
and mingled metaphors as he gives us do not 
add to the force or clearness of the imagery ; and 
they have an effect of predetermined, instead of 
spontaneous, poetic feeling. No one, in these 
days, is naturally in a frame of mind where Ceres, 
abstract ideas personified by means of capital 
letters, Sappho, Mr. Emerson, Otway, and the 
Gates Ajar are equally apparent. Mr. Barbe 
can write more simply and better: 

Acroea the street a light bums low. 

And death is there: 
Across the street the light bums low. 

And life is there ; 
For life goes out and life comes in. 

Or when he would understand the figures which 

the cherry tree etches on the sky, or notes that 

the need of the human is always as it has been : 

Today 
As when the bards <A yore 
Cried from the East what now we cry 
Back from the Western shore. 

Particularly good in local color is, " From the 
Gallery," a remmiscent thought of New Orleans. 
Mr. Barbe gives evidence of poetic sentiment 
and some talent. It seems to us that his work 
can become much more true to life and valuable, 
if he will renounce its more ambitious features — 
the forced fancies and the cold personifications — 
and keep to sincere and direct expression. The 
minor poets always do well to make verse the 
relaxation, rather than the business of life. — J. 
B. Lippincott Co. $1.25. 

Scale's Dictionary of English Ssmonymes. 

Twenty years ago Mr. Richard Soule sent 
forth his compilation of English synonyms and 
parallel expressions, which, in its successive 
editions, thousands of readers have found very 
helpful as "a practical guide to aptness and 
variety of phraseology." We have ourselves 
found it one of the most useful books for the 
writer in finding the right word, and can there- 
fore speak from thorough experience of its ex- 
cellence for the desk. Prof. George H. Howison 
of the University of California has edited a new 
edition, minutely revised, in which he has found 
** little more to do than to carry out to a greater 
completeness the lines of Mr. Soule*s origmal 
design." Professor Howison, beside correcting 
press errors and obvious lapses of the pen, has 
endeavored to discriminate the various senses 
of leading words more exactly, completing the 
dbtinction where it already existed in part, 
and supplying it where it was lacking. He has 
also enlarged the lists of synonymic words and 
phrases to the extent of about one third. Under 
the word '*fond,'' for example, he has made two 
divisions in place of the former single one, eight 
words synonymous with " fond '* in the sense 
of ** silly '* or " weak " being added ; under the 
word "fool,*' again. Professor Howison makes 
another division of two words, " idiot " and " nat- 
ural ;" •* despatch,** the verb, is unaltered, but 
"despatch,** the noun, has five divisions in 
place, of the former two, including more than 
twice as many words. We should judge from a 
cursory examination that Professor Howison has 
greatly increased the usefulness of the original, 
and nothing more in the way of praise need be 
said. Typographically, however, we regret that 
the high standard of the first edition, which 
came from the University Press, has not been 
maintained. The typography is up to the aver- 
age of reference books of the last generation ; 
but neither in respect to clearness of the type or 



the quality of the paper, does the volume now 
bear comparison with the original edition, or 
with many books of reference issued in the last 
few years. — J. B. Lippincott Co. I2.25. 

The Qraphic Atlas. 
Seeing how successfully a small and handy 
volume, measuring 10 5-8 inches by 8 1-2, puts 
before one all the essential information of a large 
and cumbersome atlas, one may hope that the 
day of gigantic folios has disappeared, and that 
the pursuit of geography in mature life will no 
longer be a back-breaking process. This new 
atlas, which the Nelsons have entitled in this 
country. The Graphic Atlas^ we incline to believe 
almost, if not quite, without an equal in the line 
of hand- atlases, for the American reader at least ; 
for here are given maps of every one of our 
States and Territories, a full page being devoted 
to each, even if it does not occupy the whole 
space. The great number of counties in our 
Western States sadly interferes with the beauty 
of some of these maps ; but, as a rule, they are 
far superior to maps of American States which 
we have seen in other atlases of British manufac- 
ture, and it almost goes without saying that the 
execution is very much above the level of most 
American map work. Mr. J. G. Bartholomew is 
the editor, and his name guarantees its excellence. 
The Canadian Provinces are represented in simi- 
lar detail, and there are separate maps of Mexico, 
West Indies (2), South America (4); England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland are represented, 
like South America, in sections, and every other 
European country is given in sufficient detail for 
all ordinary purposes. There are six fine maps 
of the Indian empire, four of Africa, and six of 
Australia. Altogether, there are over 220 maps, 
charts, and plans of cities; 128 pages are occu- 
pied with these, and then comes the Gazetteer of 
the World, edited by Mr. Bartholomew, occupying 
268 pages ; this has some 55,000 entries, mostly 
of a single line each, and it will answer nearly 
every purpose for which one ordinarily consults 
a gazetteer. The amount of information given 
in this comparatively portable volume is very 
great, from the numerous special maps of the 
world and various countries in their physical as- 
pects at the beginning, to the comprehensive and 
concise gazetteer at the end. The maps and the 
figures have been carefully revised to accord with 
the latest surveys and censuses. The volume is 
to be commended without modification. — ^Thomas 
Nelson & Sons. 17.5a 



Architecture^ Mysticism^ and Afyth^ by Mr. W. 
R. Lethaby, is an attempt to show that the origin 
of architectural styles lies deeper than most writ- 
ers on the subject have assumed. They do not 
have their source in the hut or the tumulus — 
*'the adjustment of forms to the conditions of 
local circumstance; the clay of Mesopotamia, 
the granite of Egypt, and marble of Greece;** 
but "architecture interpenetrates building, not 
for the satisfaction of the simple needs of the 
body, but the complex ones of the intellect.** 
The ultimate source of architecture " on the side 
of style is nature.** Our author sees, or thinks 
he sees, '* the influence of the known and ima- 
gined facts of the universe on architecture, the 
connection between the world as a structure and 
the building, not of the mere details of nature 
and the ornaments of architecture, but of the^ 
whole — the Heavenly Temple and the Earthly^ v^ 
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Tabernacle." He gives many and curious myths 
and l^ends which, he believes, tend to support 
his thesis ; but the connection between the two 
does not seem to us clearly made out. The 
" planetary spheres,' ' in the ancient view, were 
seven ; but it does not follow that certain uses 
of the mystic number in architecture had any- 
thing to do with the seven pUnets. '* Pavements 
like the sea '* and " ceilings like the sky '* are 
evidently imitations of sea and sky ; but we can- 
not see, as our author does, subtle and meta- 
physical relations between them. The book is, 
however, interesting for its legendary lore. — Mac- 
millan & Co. ^1.75. 

Among the pamphlets which have recently 
reached us are Mr. Walter Lewin's sensible ad- 
dress on CitiuHship and its Responsibilities (Lon- 
don : Bertram Dobell. dd,) ; a paper on James 
Russell Lowell, read at the eighteenth annual 
dinner of the Harvard Club of San Francisco, 
by Mr. George B. Merrill ; the report of a ser- 
vice in memory of Henry Ward Beecher, held in 
Plymouth Church by the Sunday school, includ- 
ing an address by Mr. Thomas G. Shearman 
(Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 25c.) ; The Present 
and Future of Harvard College^ the Phi Beta 
Kappa address by Prof. W. W. Goodwin, de- 
livered last June, one of the notable points of 
which b the declaration that pupils in our Ameri- 
can schools when they leave "are two years be- 
hind those of the same age in other countries " 
(Ginn & Co.) ; and The Persecution of the Jews 
in Russia, which gives full particulars of the 
hard treatment of the Russian Jews, with a map 
of the Jewish settlements and a summary of the 
laws relating to the Russian Jews (Jewish Publica- 
tion Society). — Two addresses, which take quite 
different views of the indebtedness of the Pilgrim 
Fathers to the Dutch, among whom they so- 
journed before coming to this country, are The 
Pilgrim Fathers in Holland by W. C. Winslow, 
D.D. (Congregational S. S. & Pub. Society), and 
The Influence of the Netherlands in the Making 
of the English Commonwealth and the American 
Republic by W. E. Griffis, D.D. ; the latter, by a 
somewhat natural reaction, seems to us to exag- 
gerate both the influence of the Dutch upon the 
Pilgrim Fathers, and the importance of the Dutch 
or German element in the two directions in- 
dicated by the title (Boston : De Wolfe, Fiske 
& Co. 15c). — A handsome pamphlet, related to 
these two last by its subject, is the report of the 
origin and organization of " The Pennsylvania- 
German Society " of Lancaster, Penn., contain- 
ing addresses and poems in English and Penn- 
sylvania Dutch. — Mr. K. A. Linderfelt's authori- 
tative Eclectic Card Catalog Rules^ based upon 
Dziatzko's Instruction^ contains also a list of 
Oriental titles of honor and occupation, likely to 
be useful to librarians. — With Sound-English^ 
Mr. A. Knoflach*s scheme of **a language for 
the world** (New York: G. E. Stechert 2sc.), 
we may name Mr. John M. Kliih*s History of the 
Lord Jesus the Saviour^ a compilation from the 
Gospels, the accepted and the apocryphal, printed 
in an alphabet of forty-five letters. — Published 
by the author, 2112 La Salle St., Chicago. , 75c 

**E. D. McRealsham " is a pseudonym under 
.which, as it is stated, Prof. C. M. Mead has writ- 
ten a travesty on the critical process applied to 
the Pentateuch by the "higher criticism." In 
Romans Dissected he divides Paul's epistle into 
various parts, which he declares to be distin- 



guished by great differences of thought and style. 
Rev. Dr. Chambers furnishes an introductory note, 
declaring himself " at a loss to conceive how the 
absurdity of the whole process could be more 
convincingly shown;" but this judgment will not 
commend itself to the judicious, for the critical 
analysis of the Pentateuch has long since got 
beyond the stage at which it can be affected by 
mere ridicule of this sort, which is far more likely 
to react upon its author. — A. D. F. Randolph & 
Co. 7SC. 

A more important contribution to the knowl- 
edge of the Bible is Prof. A. H. Sayce's little 
book on The Races of the Old Testament^ which 
is No. 16 in the series of *< By- Paths of Bible 
Knowledge," while No. 17 is The Life and Time 
of Joseph^ which Rev. H. D. Tomkins has pre- 
sented "in the light of Egyptian lore." — Lon- 
don : The Religious Tract Society ; New York : 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 

Two little books which laudably attempt to 
teach good manners are, Gentlemen^ from the De 
Vinne Press (^1.50), and fVeddings, in the "Good 
Form" series (Frederick A. Stokes Co. 75c.) 
The tone of the first book may be gathered from 
two of its directions upon which we casually light : 
"Never carry a parcel. . . . No gentleman should 
be allowed to possess, nor should he seek to 
possess, a lady's picture, without first having met 
her at least seven times. " 

The twenty-ninth annual publication of the 
Statesman's Year Book b edited by Mr. J. Scott 
Keltie, as usual of later years. It is greatly 
changed, he informs us, from previous years, and 
it has been brought down to last month. A new 
feature of value is the introductien of four maps, 
the titles of which are "Density of Population," 
"The Extent of the British Empire," "Politi- 
cal Africa," and " Frontier Question on the 
Pamirs." — Macmillan & Co. ^3.00. 
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The first two articles in the Atlantic Monthly 
for April are in remarkable contrast. Mr. Will- 
iam Henry Bishop opens the number with the 
first of a series of articles entitled "An Ameri- 
can at Home in Europe;" it relates in careful 
detail the experiences of Mr. Bishop and his wife 
in housekeeping, at moderate expense, in Brit- 
tany, Paris, and its suburbs. Miss Antoinette 
Ogden, in the second article, brings us back 
from Europe to take with her " A Brief Tour 
through the Black Hills." There is a group of 
three notable articles comprising a sketch of 
" Admiral Farragut " by E. K. Rawson, a dis- 
cussion of " The Limit in Battle Ships " by Mr. 
J. M. Ellicott, and a very readable article on 
" American Sea Songs "by Mr. Alfred M. Will- 
iams. Mr. Crawford's " Don Orsino " goes on, 
and Mr. Henry James has a story entitled " The 
Private Life." Judge Cooley has an able essay 
on "Federal Taxation of Lotteries." Cecilia 
Waem gives " Some Notes on French Impres- 
sionism." Prof. L. W. Spring has a suggestive 
article on " Literature and the Ministry," but he 
seems to us much to underrate the close con- 
nection which the ministry in this country has 
always held with literature, in striking contrast 
to the legal and medical professions. Profes- 
sor Lounsbury's great work on Chaucer is care- 
fully reviewed, and there is a brief anonymous 



plea for proportional representation under the 
title, " Legal Disfranchbement." 

Harper'* s Magazine for April opens with Edwin 
A. Abbey's superb illustrations of " The Tem- 
pest " (the seventh in the series of Shakespeare's 
Comedies), accompanied by Andrew Lang's in- 
teresting and scholarly comment. The frontis- 
piece b a fine engraved portrait of Walt Whit- 
man, who contributes to thb number a poem, 
"Death's Valley," to accompany a full- page 
engraving of George Inness' great painting, 
" The Valley of the Shadow of Death." Besides 
the above, the principal illustrated articles are, a 
graphic description of Lake Superior, " Brother 
to the Sea," by Julian Ralph, illustrated by Rem- 
ington and Graham; the third chapter of the 
Danube papers, " From the Black Forest to the 
Black Sea," by F. D. Millet, illustrated by Mr. 
Millet and Alfred Parsons ; " An Indian Fair in 
the Mexican Hot Country," by Sylvester Bax- 
ter, and "The Last Days of Percy Bysshe Shel- 
ley," by Guido BiagL Other papers of peculiar 
importance and timeliness are, " Western Modes 
of City Management," by Julian Ralph; "The 
Mystery of Columbus," by Eugene Lawrence; 
and " Some Talk about English Publk Schools," 
by an English writer. An interesting chapter of 
geological hbtory, " The Ancient Lake Region 
of America," b contributed by James Richard- 
son. The fiction of the number includes the 
second chapter of "The World of Chance; " a 
characteristic short story by Richard Harding 
Davis, entitled " Eleanore Cuyler," and another 
French-Canadian sketch, " La Cabane,"by Will- 
iam McLennan. There b a charming poem by 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, entitled "At Nijni- 
Novgorod." The Editor's Easy Chair pays a 
tribute of respect to Christopher Pearse Cranch. 
Charles Dudley Warner makes his first appear- 
ance in the Editor's Study. 

The New World b the title — and an excellent 
title it b — of the "quarterly review of religion, 
ethics, and theology," whose advent has been an- 
nounced in our advertbing columns. The editor 
of the Literary World being the managing 
editor of thb new venture, the notice in these 
columns of the first number, for March, 1892, 
has been assigned to another hand. The aspect 
of this first number — and its sheets nearly com- 
plete lie before us — b as bright as that of a silver 
dollar fresh from the mint, and it has intellectu- 
ally the ring of the true metal. It takes but a 
single reading of these two hundred pages to see 
that we have here a dbtinctly new and a decidedly 
notable member of the review fraternity. Asso- 
cbted with Mr. Gilman in the editorial manage- 
ment are Profs. C. C. Everett and C. H. Toy 
of Harvard University, and President Cone of 
Buchtel College. When we add that the " ortho- 
doxy " for the present number b furnished by 
Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott and Prof. J. G. Schor- 
man of Cornell, and the " liberalism " by Profe. 
Everett and Toy, Rev. W. R. Alger, Profs. J. 
Estlin Carpenter and C. B. Upton, both of Oxford, 
Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, and Rev. E. H. Hall, we 
have given the discerning reader the point of view 
of thb new quarterly. As further indicative of 
its mbsion and motive, we may say that Dr. 
Abbott's contribution, which has the place of 
honor, b the first of his recent Lowell Institute 
lectures, on " The Evolution of Christianity ; " 
that Professor Everett contrasts " The Historic 
and the Ideal Christ," to the advantage of the 
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former ; Prof. J. G. Schurman paints ** The Fu- 
ture of Liberal Religion in America ** in moder- 
ate, and, on the whole, cheerful colors; Mr. Alger 
takes an elevated view, as is his wont, of ** The 
Common, the Commonplace, and the Romantic ;** 
Professor Toy writes of Kuenen*s life and work ; 
Professor Carpenter expounds *'The Thebtic 
Evolution of Buddhism ; " Mr. Slicer takes us 
on an historical excursion into the country 
"Between the Testaments; " Mr. Hall criticises 
"The New Orthodoxy** for its shortcomings; 
and Professor Upton offers a strong critique of 
Hegelianbm and the ** Philosophy of Thomas 
Hill Green " with what might be called "reflec- 
tions " on " the new orthodoxy " at Oxford. The 
principal books selected for review are Dr. 
Martineau's " Essays, Reviews, and Addresses,*' 
Dr. Hedge's " Sermons," Dr. Driver's " Intro- 
duction to the Literature of the Old Testament," 
Renan's "Israel," Dr. Stevens' "Pauline The- 
ology," Professor Stokes' Gifford Lectures on 
"Natural Theology," Johnson's " What is Real- 
ity?" Theodore Parker's "West Roxbury Ser- 
mons," Bixby's " Crisis in Morals," Mrs. Ward's 
"David Grieve," and Professor Norton's new 
version of the " Divine Comedy. " Judging from 
the list of writers from whom contributions are 
promised in the June and following numbers, the 
proportion of "progressive orthodox" to dis- 
tinctively Unitarian contributors is larger in this 
number (which has probably been subject to the 
usual disadvantages of first numbers gotten ready 
in a comparatively short time) than it will be here- 
after. This list includes Baptist, Episcopalian, 
Presbyterian, and Congregationalbt divines and 
professors, distinguished for their liberal tendency, 
as well as others of note in the two churches to 
which the editors belong. The watchword of 
the A^rt9 fVorld seems to be Evolution, and on 
this all its contributors here, and to come, are, 
apparently, united. 

" Agassiz at Penikese," by President Jordan 
of the Leland Stanford University, is the open- 
ing article in the Popular Sciettce Monthly for 
April — an article which will attract thousands 
of readers. Dr. A. D. White continues his *' New 
Chapters in the Warfare of "Science " with a fif- 
teenth paper, devoted to the treatment which 
Galileo and his writings received from Catholic 
and Protestant churches. An article which 
should be widely read is Prof. Joseph Jastrow's 
account of some researches into "Involuntary 
Movements ; " he used an instrument resembling 
the planchette, and gives numerous diagrams of 
the results. The first part is given of *' Science 
and Fine Art," an address on the Commemora- 
tion Day of Leibnitz at Berlin, by £. du Bois- 
Raymond. The United States Labor Commis- 
sioner, Carroll D. Wright, has a very timely arti- 
cle on " Rapid Transit," in which he gives much 
credit to capitalists for public spirit in this direc- 
tion. The paper on the development of Ameri- 
can industry since Columbus is on " Orchestral 
Musical Instruments," by Mr. D. Spillane. Be- 
side these articles there is an interesting variety 
of other matter, with a portrait of Rafinesque. 

The Portfolio for March is notable for its re- 
production of Dante Rossetti's "Astarte Syri- 
aca;" his "perfect sonnet," as Mr. F. G. Ste- 
phens calls it, with the same tide, which he 
composed to illustrate the picture, is given. 
The " Inns of Court " paper is devoted to the 
" Inner Temple." ** Landscape and Homer " by 



Mr. W. W. Lloyd, and the " Cleveland HUls and 
Dales " by Mr. Leyland are two landscape pa- 
pers; and Mr. Stephens has a full sketch of 
Briton Riviere, the great animal painter, illus- 
trated with several reproductions. 

The frontispiece of the Magazine of Art for 
April is a fine etching by Chauvel of " The Water- 
ing Place " by Troyon, one of his most noted pic- 
tures of animal life ; Mr. Theodore Child has the 
first of two articles on the " Art Treasures of the 
Com^die Fran9aise;" Mr. Lewis F. Day writes 
in the series " Artistic Homes " on the " Choice 
of Wall- Paper," giving a number of fine patterns ; 
" The Royal Water Color Society " by Mr. F. G. 
Stephens, and "llie Dixon Bequest, Bethnal 
Green," by Mr. W. Shaw- Sparrow, are two other 
leading illustrated articles. 

In the Andaver Review for March we find Pro- 
fessor Emerton's ** Dudleian Lecture for 1891 ," on, 
or aty the Roman Church ; a pungent critical pa- 
per on " Missions within and without Christen- 
dom," by Rev. C. C. Starbuck, an expert on this 
subject ; and, very remarkable among recent mag- 
azine articles, ** Reflections of a Prisoner," a con- 
vict's own penitent story of his sin and shame. 
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— Macmillan & Co. will issue, early in April, 
Prof. J. Henry Middleton's Remains of Ancient 
Rome in two fully illustrated volumes. Lord 
Tennyson's new play, "The Foresters," will be 
ready March 29. Macmillan & Co. will publish 
it uniform in style with their new edition of 
Lord Tennyson's works. The same firm an- 
nounce that they have made arrangements to 
add to their "Dollar Novel" series the most 
popular of the noveb of Charles Dickens. 
These will be in all cases accurate reprints of the 
texts of the first editions, and will be accompan- 
ied by all the original illustrations. There will 
also be prefixed to each volume a short introduc- 
tion, written by Mr. Charles Dickens, the novel- 
ist's eldest son, giving a history of the writing 
and publication of each book, together with 
other details, biographical and bibliographical, 
likely to be of interest to the reader. The first 
six volumes of the series will appear monthly 
in the following order: The Pickwick Papers^ 
with fifty illustrations, March; Oliver Twisty 
with twenty-eight illustrations, April; /Nicholas 
Nicklebyy with forty-four illustrations, May; 
Martin ChuxMlewit^ with forty-one illustrations, 
June ; The Old Curiosity Shop^ with ninety-seven 
illustrations, July; Barnaby Rudge, with seven- 
ty-six illustrations, August. 

— D. Appleton and Co. will publish immedi- 
ately a new book by Joel Chandler Harris, On 
the Plantation, much of which is said to be auto- 
biographical in character, and which will also 
contain fresh stories of the immortal Brer Rab- 
bit and his companions. To their " Town and 
Country Library" they have added The Story 
of Philip Methuen, by Mrs. J. H. Needell. 

— Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just 
published a new and very cheap edition of The 
Scarlet Letter, by Nathaniel Hawthorne, known 
as the "Salem Edition." It is printed from 
small, but clear and legible type, in single col- 
umn, on paper of excellent quality; and is 
brought out in a noticeably pretty style of bind- 
ing, with white cloth back, full gilt, of a new 
design, and the sides in emblematic scarlet, also 



stami>ed in gold. It is also issued in an attrac- 
tive paper cover. It contains the introduction 
by Mr. George Parsons Lathrop, the son-in-law 
of Mr. Hawthorne, which adds greatly to its 
value and interest. 

— A well-known Dutch writer on historical 
subjects and a man of great learning, Dr. Fred- 
erick G. Slothouwer, professor in the gymnasium 
at Leeuwarden, Friesland, died February 26, 1892. 
He wrote the history of the University of Frane- 
ker (suppressed by Napoleon), and was foreign 
secretary to the Frisian Historical and Antiqua- 
rian Society, well known to Americans. 

— Harper & Brothers announce the immediate 
publication of the following books: American 
Architecture, by Montgomery Schuyler ; Folly and 
Fresh Air, by Eden Phillpotts ; Love-letters of a 
Worldly Woman, by Mrs. W. K. Clifford; Trib- 
utes to Shakespeare, by Mary R. Silsby ; Monsieur 
Henri, a Foot-note to French History, by Louise 
Imogen Guiney ; Everybody's Writing-desk Book, 
revised and edited by James Baldwin ; Stories 
from English History for Young Americans ; and 

W. D. Howells' new novel. The Quality of Mercy, 

— ProL Geo. J. Romanes has arranged with 
the Open Court Publishing Company to bring 
out the American edition of his latest work, 
Darwin and after Darwin, It will be published 
simultaneously with the English edition. 

— Here is a true story, apropos of Fitzgerald's 
Omar Khayydm : A man demanded of a London 
bookseller a copy of Omar Khayydm, " Sir," 
replied the bibliopole, after some delay, *' we've 
got 'is h' Iliad h'and 'is h'Odyssey, but not 'is 
Khayydm." — iV: K Tribune, 

— V Angelus is the title of the novel on which 
M. de Maupassant was at work when his afflic- 
tion fell upon him. It was an episode in the 
war of 1870. M. de Maupassant was recently 
reported as improved in health and general con- 
dition, and justifying hopes for his entire recovery. 
But later accounts dispel this hope. He has 
completely lost hb mind, and has not the power 
even to recognize those who tend him. There 
seems danger of an utter break-down from pa- 
ralysis. 

— Dr. Bernhard ten Brink, Professor of Eng- 
lish Philology in the University of Strasbourg, 
died January 29. He was a Dutchman, bom at 
Amsterdam in 1841 ; but he went to school at 
Diisseldorf, and took his d^^ee at Bonn, and 
became completely German in his ways and feel- 
ings. He was made a professor at Marburg in 
1869, and at Strasbourg in 1872. He did good 
service to the study of Chaucer by his Chaucer: 
Studien tur Geschichte seifur Bntwickelung u, 
Mur Chronologic seiner Schriften, 1870^ and his 
Chaucer'' s Sprcuhe u, Verskutist, which appeared 
in 1884. His History of English Literature, under- 
taken on a very ambitious scale, remains a frag- 
ment. A translation of the first volume was 
issued some years ago by Messrs. Bell & Daldy. 

— Messrs. G. P. Putnam's sons have in press 
for early publication: A Manual of MusiccU His- 
tory, by James E. Matthews ; The Art of Golf, 
by Sir W. G. Simpson; Putnam* s Pronouncing 
Handbook Dictionary; Tales of ICing Arthur and 
his Kmghts, by Margaret Vere Farrington, now 
to appear in an edition printed in raised letters 
for the blind; in the "Story of the Nations" 
series The Byzantine Empire by C. W. Oman, 
and in the " Heroes of the Nations " series 
Wiclif and the English Reformation by Lewis ^ 
Sergeant, Louis XIV by Arthur Hassall, and 
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NapoUon by W. O'Connor Morris; and in the 
*' Questions of the Day " series, No. 71, Who Pays 
Your Taxes t a consideration of the question of 
taxation, by David A. Wells, Thomas G. Shear- 
man, and others. The Putnams have also in 
preparation: Earth- Burial and Cremation^ by 
Augustus G. Cobb ; The End of Time^ a poem 
by L. G. Barbour, and Cardiac Outlines, by Will- 
iam Ewart, M.D., Cantab., F.R.C.P. 

— Prof. Edward A. Freeman, the eminent his- 
torian, died March 16, at Alicante, Spain, of 
small pox. He was bom at Harbome, Stafford- 
shire, in 1823. At the age of 19 he was elected 
a scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, of which 
house, after winning many university honors, he 
became a fellow in 1845. During his vacations 
he had spent much time in the study of the old 
churches and cathedrals of England, developing 
his instinctive love of architecture and antiqua- 
rianism, and laying up a great store of knowledge. 
The fruit of his youthful work was a volume upon 
Church Restoration f published in 1849, ^^ Essay 
on Window- Tracery, a little volume on the Archi- 
tectural Antiquities of Gower, a book of poems 
(his first and last effort in that line of literature), 
a work on The Architecture of Llandaff Cathedral, 
and another on The Antiquities of St. David's. 
After this he traveled long and extensively in 
Southwestern Europe, pursuing researches into 
Mohammedan history, the result being his Lec- 
tures on the History and Conquests of the Saracens, 
which were published in 1856, and excited the 
warm admiration of scholars as well as the in- 
terest of the public at large. Oxford made him 
an examiner in the school of law and modem his- 
tory, a position which he held more than once, 
before he was appointed to the higher dignity of 
regius professor of modern history in 1873. ^" 
1863 he published hb first volume of a History 
of Federal Government, and about this time he 
published many miscellaneous writings, with 
some erudite and mordant criticism, which in- 
cluded the famous onslaught upon Fronde's 
Thomas H Bechet. 

It was in 1867 that the first volume of his 
most famous work appeared. This was the 
History of the Norman Conquest, which estab- 
lished permanently the fame of its author. Dur- 
ing this period he also issued a masterly com- 
pendium, entitled A General Sketch of European 
History, in a course intended for the use of 
schools and young readers. In 1870 he pro- 
duced . the History of the Cathedral Church of 
Wells, and in 1874, his brilliant account of the 
rise and fall of the Ottoman power in Europe. 
His William Rufus was issued in 1882, and 
since then a number of pamphlets on architec- 
tural, literary, and historic topics have fallen from 
his unwearied pen, including his Impressions of 
the United States, his Lectures to American Audi- 
ences, and his George Washington, His latest 
work of importance was the first two volumes of 
7^ History of Sicily from the Earliest Times, 
published last year. Mr. Freeman was noted for 
the grace and lucidity of his style, for the breadth 
of his erudition, and the conscientiousness of his 
research. His reputation was world-wide, and 
he was the recipient of honorary degrees from 
many of the most famous universities of Europe. 
He was an unsuccessful candidate for Parlia- 
ment in 1868. — Boston Herald. 

— The late Professor Freeman wrote for the 
Forum an autobiographical essay, wherein he re- 
viewed the growth of his own opinions on politi- 



cal and literary subjects. This contribution from 
his pen, which is not only one of the latest that 
he wrote, but also one of the most interesting 
productions of his long and active career, will be 
published in the April number of the Forum 
under the title of "A Review of My Opinions." 

— Daniel Lothrop, one of the leading book- 
sellers and publishers of Boston, died at his resi- 
dence. Hotel Bellevue, on the i8th inst. He 
was a direct descendant of John Lowthroppe, 
who, in 1545, was a gentleman of considerable 
estate near York and elsewhere in England. He 
was bora in Rochester, N. H., August 11, 1831. 
He was a precocious scholar in mathematics, and 
was prepared for college at the age of fourteen, 
but was diverted from a liberal education out of 
r^ard to his health and for other reasons. Soon 
after the Civil War he began closing up his vari- 
ous enterprises preparatory to entering upon his 
subsequent great business career as a Boston 
publisher, which he commenced in a store on 
Comhill. His first venture was a Sunday school 
book entitled Andy Luttrell, Vhich proved a gpreat 
success and the beginning of an era in that sort 
of literature. He encouraged literary talent by 
kind words and substantial prizes, and with the 
most fmitful results in the shape of such works 
as Spare Minute Series, Stories of American His- 
tory, Lothrop* s Library of Entertaining History, 
and George McDonald's novels. In due time 
came Wide Awake, Babyland, the Pansy, and the 
Chatauqua^s Young Folks'* Journal. In 1875 ^^ 
moved from Comhill to larger and finer quar- 
ters at Franklin and Hawley Streets. A large 
warehouse on Purchase Street completed the 
space requurements of the business. In 1879 
Mr. Lothrop took into active partnership his 
younger brother, M. H. Lothrop. In 1890 they 
opened a place of business on Washington Street. 
Mr. Lothrop's summer home was the quaint old 
house in Concord known as **The Wayside," 
once occupied by A. Bronson Alcott. 

— Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish, 
March 26, A Day at Laguerris and Other 
Days, by F. Hopkinson Smith, in an artists' 
edition ; also The Discovery of America, by John 
Fiske; San Salvador, by Mary Agnes Tincker; 
The House of the Seven Gables, by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, a popular edition; The Unseen 
Friend, by Lucy Larcom; and Personality, a 
volume of discourses by Samuel R. Fuller, 
i6mo, I1.25. 

— The Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Good Citizenship announce a course of Monday 
evening lectures on " Qualifications for Citizen- 
ship," in which the speakers and subjects to 
come are : March 28, Mr. Herbert Welsh, " How 
to make Citizens of the Indians;" April 11, 
Rev. John W. Chadwick, "Education as related 
to Citizenship ; " April 18, Hon Theodore Roose- 
velt, **^ Qualification for Office; " April 25, Hon. 
Henry Cabot Lodge, **The Problem of Immi- 
gration;" and May 2, Mr. George W. Cable, 
"The Problem of Negro Suffrage." 

— Prof. Thomas Sterry Hunt died in New 
York on February 12, after an attack of influenza. 
He was born in 1826, and beg^n his scientific 
career, at the age of twenty, in the laboratory at 
Yale. As chemist and mineralogist to the Geo- 
logical Survey of Canada he rendered valuable 
service. In 1872 he was appointed to a chair in 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; in 
1859 he was elected F.R.S., and in 1881 received 
the LL.D. of Cambridge. His best known writ- 



ings are : Chemical and Geological Essays, Min- 
eral Physiology and Physiography, and Systematic 
Mineralogy. 

— Macmillan & Co. will publish about April 10 
in their " Dollar " series, The Three Fates, a 
novel of New York life, by Marion Crawford. 
They have in preparation a volume of literary 
portraits of Lord Tennyson, Ruskin, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Browning, by Mrs. Thackeray Ritchie. 
The volume will be entitled The Light-Bearers. 

— The death was announced in February of 
M. Alfred Maury of the Institut, a fertile and 
laborious writer on archaeological subjects and 
the history of religion, and director-general of the 
archives. He was also the secretary of the Paris 
Society of Geography, and a considerable con- 
tributor to the Rhfue des Deux Mondes, 

— The Cassell Publishing Company issue soon 
M. Camille Flammarion's new story. Lumen; 
Mrs. Leslie and Mrs. Lennox, an anonymous 
novel in the " Sunshine " series ; By a Hima- 
layan LcJte, from the pen of " An Idle Exile ; " 
W. H. Mallock's novel from the Fortnightly Re- 
view, suggested by reading Marie Bashkirtseff's 
journal, A Human Document; and Prof. Robert 
Grimshaw's Record of Scientific Progress for the 
Year i8gi. 

— The leading book on the spring list of 
Charles Scribner's Sons is Edward Whymper's 
long-expected Travels amongst the Great Andes 
of the Equator. Charles F. Lummis has writ- 
ten a book in which he describes his adventures 
and experiences during A Trip Across the Con- 
tinent, In his Handbook of Greek Archceology, 
Dr. A. S. Murray, the Keeper of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities in the British Museum, deals 
with vases, gems, bronzes, sculptures in marble, 
painting, and architecture. China Collecting in 
America, by Alice Morse Earle, the author of 
TThe Sabbath in Puritan New England^ is writ- 
ten with the authority of an expert and the 
ardor of an enthusiast The first volume in the 
American History Series will be TTie Colonial 
Era, by Prof. George P. Fbher, of Yale Uni- 
versity. James Anthony Froude has in prepara- 
tion The Spanish Story of the Armada, and other 
essays, historical and descriptive. Robert Louis 
Stevenson, too, has a new volume of essays forth- 
coming. Across the Plains, with other essays and 
memories. Thomas Nelson Page has collected a 
volume of essays, which he calls The Old South, 
essays social and political. Prof. H. H. Boyesen 
of Columbia College is the author of a new vol- 
ume of Essays on German Literature. Two 
volumes are announced in the " Great Educator" 
series — Aristotle and the Ancient Educational 
Ideals, by Thomas Davidson, LL.D., and Loyola 
and the Educational System of the Jesuits, by the 
Rev. Thomas Hughes, S.J., of Detroit College. 
Sir Edwin Arnold finds in the romantic life of 
Egypt and Japan the themes for nearly half of 
the poems in Potiphar*s Wife, and Other Poems. 
Two editions of the book were sold before the 
day of publication, and the third is now selling. 
The Song of the Sword, and Other Verses is by 
W. £. Henley. Charles Henry Liiders is the 
author of a volume entitled The Dead Nymph, 
ami Other Poems. A volume of verses by George 
Parsons Lathrop, is entitled Dreams and Days. 
Three volumes, translated from the French of 
Imbert de Saint-Amaq^, and dealing with the 
two women who were the most famous figures 
of the R^toration period, are added to the 
popular Famous Women of the French Court. 
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They are The Youth of the Duchess of Angou- 
Ihne^ The Duchess of Angoulhne and the two 
Restorations^ and The Duchess of Berry and the 
Court of Louis XVIIL A new volume of hu- 
morous pictures and rhymes by A. B. Frost will 
be called The Bull-Calf and Other Tales, A Dic- 
tionary of ffymnologyt edited by John Julian, is 
the fruit of many years of labor. This great 
work of over sixteen hundred pages sets forth 
the origin and history of the Christian hymns of 
all ages and nations. Finally a third edition is 
issued of Prof. F. H. Storer's Agriculture in 
Some of its Relations with Chemistry. 

— Messrs. Frederick Wame & Co. will shortly 
add to the ** Chandos Classics" The Diary and 
Letters of Madame D'Arblay^ with notes by Wm. 
C. Ward, prefaced by Lord Macaulay*s essay, in 
three volumes. 



FUBLIOATIOHS BEOEIVED. 



THE &BEATEISTOBICAL SALS. 



The Most Important Collection Ever 
Sold In America. 



Biography. 

Thb Youth op the Duchkss op Angoulbmb. By Im> 
bert de Saint-Amand. Translated by Elizabeth G. Martin. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. I1.35 

Rbcollbctions op a Happy Lipb. Being the Autobi- 
M;raphy of Marianne North. Edited by her sbter, Mrs. 
John Addington Symonds. a vols. MacmUlan & Co. I7.00 

JUUUS CiBSAB AND THB FOUNDATION OP THB ROMAN 

Imperial System. By W. Warde Fowler, M.A. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. $1.50 

Sir Walter Ralegh. A Biography. By William 
Stebbing, M.A. MacmUlan & Co. |a.6o 

Queen Euzabbth. By Edward Spencer Beesly. Mao- 
millan ft Co. 60c 

Viscount Palmerston, K. G. By the Marquis of Lome, 
K.T. Harper ft Brothers. |i.oo 

Essays and Sketches. 

Wblls op English. By Isaac BasseU Choate. Rob- 
erts Brothers. ^1.50 

Thb Art op Acting in Connection with the Study 
OP Character. By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A. MacmUlan 
&Co. 90c 

Pluri-Cbllular Man. By C. A. Stephens, A.M., M.D. 
Norway, Me. : The Laboratory Co. $1.00 

Fiction. 

Vobgblb's Marriagb. and Other Tales. By Louis 
Schnabel. Jewish Pub. Society. 

Thb New Mistress. By Geo. ManvUle Fenn. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 

What It Cost. By F. and L E. SuUivan. Illus. Laird 
&Lee. 

The Mbrry Bachelor. By Alain Ren^ Le Sage. Illus. 
Worthington Co. 

One Touch op Nature. By Margaret Lee. John A. 
Taylor Co. 30c. 

Aunt Patty's Scrap-Bag. By Mrs. CaroUne Lee 
HenU. T. B. Peterson ft Brothers. asc. 

BioN, THE Wandbrbr. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. Cas- 
seU PubHsUng Co. 50c 

Dr. Claudius. By F. Marion Crawford. MacmUlan 
ft Co. $1.00 

In His Own Way. By Cariisle B. Holding. Cranston 
& Stowe. 75c 

We Parted at the Altar. By Laura Jean Libbey. 
Robert Bonner's Sons. 50c. 

Adventures op an Evangelist. By Nelson Ayers. 
LaiidftLee. 

PiNB Valley. By Lewis B. France. Denver: The 
Chain ft Hardy Co. 

History. 

Martyrdoms op Literature. By Robert H. Vickers. 
Charles H. Sergei ft Co. 

Early Grants and Incorporation op the Town op 
Ware. By E. H. GUbert. Fords, Howard ft Hulbert. 

Thb Scotch>Irish in America. Proceedings and Ad- 
dresses of the Third Coneress at LouisviUe, Kv., fif ay 14-17, 
1891. Pub. House of Methodist Episcopsil Ch., South. 

The Fiptbbn Dbosivb Battles op the World, prom 
Marathon to Waterloo. By Sir Edward Creasy, M.A. 
Harper ft Brothers. |i.oo 

Pamphlets. 

Thb Cornell University Register, 1891-92. 
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A FELLOWE ASD HIS WIPE* 

IN piquant and ingenious fashion two very 
bright persons, Mme. Blanche Willis 
Howard-Teuffel and Mr. William Sharp, 
have imagined a novel in collaboration. 
The romance of Count Odo von Jaromar 
and his Countess Use is developed in the 
form of letters between the husband and 
wife ; she is studying art in Rome, and he 
is awaiting her return in the ancestral Ger- 
man castle. But it is Mme. von Teuffel 
who writes the letters of Count Odo, and 
Mr. Sharp who assumes the delicate task 
of guiding the pen of Countess Use. The 
heroine is capricious, audacious, irresponsi- 
ble — charming traits in fiction; the hero 
remains at a certain disadvantage because 
of his reasonableness, patience, and kind- 
ness. For Count Odo is a very fine fellow, 
and his foolish Use ought to have fallen on 
her knees, thanking heaven for such a man ! 
It is a dainty, but not inefiEectual, little hom- 
ily which the authors of this romance con- 
tribute to the literature of feminine inde- 
pendence. Whether the design on the cover 
of the book be meant for the elm supporting 
the affectionate vine, or the tree of Eden 
involved by the serpent, the moral — to our 



•A Fellowe and his Wife. By BUuidie Willis Howard 
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mind — remains the same — that feminine ex- 
periments are dangerous, and that, in the 
present time of the apotheosis qi the moth- 
ers of men, a censer here and there might 
be not undeservedly swung in honor of the 
fathers of girls. 

Childish fearlessness, of innocence and 
ignorance combined, make Use believe that 
a beautiful young woman can dance through 
the world, braving the conventionalities 
which are the materialization of social ex- 
perience. The vanity and love of excite- 
ment which must be gratified before the 
foolish little wife finds her own heart ; the 
incredible recklessness of Use's purity, that 
understands evil only in epigrams — all this 
is painted with telling strokes by Mr. Sharp. 
Very steady, meanwhile, is the hand of Mme. 
von Teuffel in portraying 

A fellowe almost damned in a f aire wife. 

He has indulged his wife in permitting her 
to go to Rome to carve ivory statuettes in 
the studio of the fascinating master Her- 
wegh. But his patience has moments of 
interruption; his ancestors were grim old 
bandits, and he thinks it must be atavism 
which, now and then, inspires in him the 
wish to go after his Countess and bring her 
home in good old feudal style. But he re- 
strains himself. When her lesson is learned, 
she will come back to him ; until then, if he 
would not lose her wholly, he must wait : 

Use, little lichen, dear little girl, you are so 
appallingly clever, you dance about so alluringly 
in your letters, you are so literary, so artistic, 
that I don't pretend to keep pace with you at all. 
Every moment the dainty kaleidoscope presents 
new colors and new forms. Yet one underlying 
truth is clear to me. You are, in spite of your 
cleverness, only a little girl, after all. This 
touches, comforts, and makes me anxious all at 
once. 

But Count Odo is brave in presence of 
the risks that Use will persist in running, 
for ** reputations are happily, nowadays, less 
fragile and anaemic than formerly." The 
external, literary quality of Use's knowledge 
of the world, upon which she piques herself, 
is shown by light touches on the part of her 
amanuensis, Mr. Sharp. She reads M. Bour- 
get's psychological studies, she quotes Bal- 
zac; but she plays with adders, permitting 
the insolent Herwegh to model a bust of her 
as the sculptress Rhodope, identifying him- 
self with the master and lover, Phaon. Her 
divine stiipidity is strongly brought out in 
the fine night scene with Lucrezia Mallerini ; 
and the entirely fantastic nature of her ca- 
price for Herwegh is seen when Lucrezia's 
taunt recalls her instantly. Perhaps the art 
would have been truer had it refrained from 
bringing Use so near the brink of infidelity ; 
the situation seems to us a little too concrete 
for the sentimental, vague young creature, 
who was more alarmed at the clear r^sum^ 
of the situation by the practical, if rather 
melodramatic, Lucrezia, than at its actual 
peril and shame. However, a vigorous push 
was needed to impel her utterly and defini- 
tively into the arms of her faithful Odo. 



The authors of this novel are to be con- 
gratulated upon the harmony with which 
they have sung their duet; if the brilliant 
falsetto of Mr. Sharp leads the contralto 
voice which Mme. von Teuffel forces down 
into the tenor register — that is certainly an 
artistic effect. Count Odo has the disadvan- 
tage of being a woman's man, while Count- 
ess Use is that most delicious of creatures, 
a man's woman. 



PATEIOK HEHET .♦ 

THE grandson of the illustrious orator of 
Virginia in the time of the Revolution 
has deserved well of his country through 
the preparation of this elaborate biography. 
When William Wirt, the first biographer of 
Patrick Henry, wrote, he declared that his 
available material was scanty and meager, 
and out of all proportion to the great fame 
of his subject ; but Mr. Wm. W. Henry has 
had no such diflSculty to contend with, hav- 
ing had access to the private papers and cor- 
respondence of Patrick Henry, and also to 
the works of the great contemporaries of 
Henry, which have been published since 
Wirt's time. These three stately volumes 
will at once take rank with the fine editions 
of the writings of Washington, Jay, Jeffer- 
son, and other conscript fathers, which have 
been issued in recent years. The third vol- 
ume belongs more especially with such edi- 
tions, as it contains Henry's correspondence, 
beginning with a letter from Hampton, De- 
cember 19, 1775, and closing with one dated 
in 1799; ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ volume gives 
the only extant reports of Henry's speeches 
in the Virginia Convention of 1788 on the 
question of adopting the United States Con- 
stitution, and his famous argument in the 
British Debts case. Mr. Wm. W. Henry 
speaks of his own lack of experience in 
authorship, and it is true that these volumes 
have no particular literary style; but they 
are entirely free from any affectation or at- 
tempt at fine writing, and while the form is 
not distinctively literary, it has the great 
merits of simplicity and directness ; in fact, 
it is probably an advantage that Patrick 
Henry's oratorical genius and achievements 
should be described in a manner quite remote 
from his own. 

It is a commonplace to remark that the 
fame of a great orator can never be renewed 
in succeeding generations ; the speaker who 
sways his audience with irresistible power 
must be content, from the nature of things, 
with his immediate triumph, and leave to 
statesmen and men of letters, for instance, 
the more lasting applause of posterity. But 
Patrick Henry's preeminence as the great 
orator of the American Revolution has actu- 
ally worked him injustice by obscuring his 
other claims to remembrance. He was a 

•PMikk Henry. Life, Comspondence, and Speeches. ^ 
By WiUiam Wlit Henry. With portrait Three vokimet. 
Oiulee Scriboar's Sons. #iE.ooiMt 
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man of great administrative ability, as his 
election for five terms as Governor of Vir- 
ginia sufficiently testifies ; and his great suc- 
cess as a lawyer did not depend solely upon 
his rhetorical genius, for he made properly 
legal arguments of high ability. 

Born in 1736, and dying in 1799, Patrick 
Henry was in his prime when the Revolu- 
tionary War broke out, and he lived to see 
the Constitution of the new nation fairly 
well established. His biographer refutes 
some of the common misconceptions of Hen- 
ry's early life, which represent him as idle 
and disinclined to study. For many of these 
misrepresentations Thomas Jefferson is re- 
sponsible ; there was too much variance be- 
tween these two great men for either of them 
to be taken as a trustworthy authority on 
the character or career of the other. Mr. 
Henry gives a very good account of the 
celebrated Parsons' Case, in which Patrick 
Henry made his first great speech at the 
bar; of the famous speech on the resolu- 
tions of the House of Burgesses in May, 
1765, against the Stamp Act; and of the 
still more renowned speech in the Virginia 
Convention of 1775 — "Give me liberty, or 
give me death ! " In the Continental Con- 
gress he had declared, the year before, " I 
am not a Virginian, but an American ; '' and 
in Philadelphia, as well as in his own State 
of Virginia, he had produced a profound im- 
pression by his very powerful eloquence. 

It is in his full account of Patrick Henry's 
services as Governor of Virginia that Mr. 
Henry makes his most valuable contribution 
to our knowledge of Revolutionary times. 
He has detailed Patrick Henry's exertions 
during the war, and has properly laid em- 
phasis upon his great part in respect to 
determining the status of the Northwest 
Territory. Henry's course after the Revo- 
lution, in opposing with great vigor the adop- 
tion of the United States Constitution, is 
vindicated by his biographer, who, though 
not a eulogist, is naturally very friendly and 
anxious to state the full case for his great 
ancestor. But Patrick Henry, although he 
never made any factious opposition to the 
Constitution, when once it was adopted and 
set in operation, cannot be credited with a 
statesman's foresight in respect to it. Un- 
doubtedly the new scheme of government 
would have had a fairer trial if he had not 
taken so decisive a stand against it. It 
is true that the amendments on which he 
grounded his willingness to accept the work 
of the Philadelphia Convention were soon 
afterward adopted, and these well supplied 
the place of the Declaration of Rights lack- 
ing in the body of the instrument. The 
amendment subsequently adopted, which 
made it impossible for an individual of one 
State to sue another State as a party, has 
had evil consequences which an upright 
statesman of Patrick Henry's time could 
not be expected to foresee. Henry's deter- 
mined opposition to the Kentucky and Vir- 



ginia Resolutions of 1 798 was a much more 
satisfactory instance of his sagacity, in ac- 
cepting the Constitution as final and authori- 
tative. 

It is an attractive picture which Mr. Wm. 
W. Henry presents of this great orator in 
private life; the letter to his daughter on 
her marriage is not only full of sound com- 
mon sense — it also breathes throughout a 
spirit of tender affection. The famous man 
was never more happy than when sporting 
with his grandchildren in his old age. Henry 
was a devoutly religious man, especially as 
compared with Jefferson, and he died with 
the resignation and trust of a true Christian. 
Does it, however, show one of the almost 
inevitable evils of the rhetorical habit that, 
even on his death-bed, he should, as it were, 
take himself for a subject, and ask the doc- 
tor in attendance — with whom he had had 
arguments respecting Christian evidences — 
" to observe how great a reality and benefit 
the Christian religion was to a man about 
to die.?" 

But this biography shows Patrick Henry's 
faith manifest not only in words, but also in 
deeds. The devotion of his family, and the 
deep hold which he had upon the people of 
his State, almost that of a dictator, could 
never have been acquired by a mere phrase- 
monger. It is a convincing evidence of his 
worth that the countrywoman gave, who was 
indignant at the four members of the Legis- 
lature that suddenly left Charlottesville on ac- 
count of the approach of the British troops. 
The representations of the other three mem- 
bers made no effect upon her; but when 
Patrick Henry was pointed out to her as the 
fourth person of the fugitive party, she had 
to surrender, saying : " Well, then, if that is 
Patrick Henry, it must be all right. Come 
in, and ye shall have the best I have in the 
house." 

EEOOLLEOTIOHS OF A HAPPY LIFE * 

THE happy life here in question is that 
of the late Miss Marianne North, a de- 
scendant of one of the three famous broth- 
ers North, who filled the posts of Lord 
Keeper, Attorney General, and Commis- 
sioner of the Treasury, under Charles II and 
James II. Her sister, Mrs. John Adding- 
ton Symonds, edits the work, which is 
largely autobiographical. The record — 
which, to our thinking, might with advan- 
tage have been compressed into a single 
volume — is full of that persistent and in- 
defatigable energy which we have learned 
to call distinctively English. After her 
father's death in 1869 Miss North felt her- 
self alone in the world, and "resolved to 
keep out of the way of friends and relations 
till I had schooled myself into that cheer- 
fulness which makes life pleasant to those 



* Recollections of a Happy Life. Being the Autobiogra^ 
phy of Marianne North. Two volumes. Macmillan & Co. 
17.00. 



about US." The following summer she ac- 
companied a friend to the United States, 
and it proved to be the beginning of the 
long and lonely wanderings which, in the 
course of the next sixteen years, carried her 
to almost every part of the world. 

In the course of those years Miss North 
visited, in some cases more than once, Ja- 
pan, Brazil, Chile, Jamaica, Singapore, Bor- 
neo, Ceylon, India, Thursday Island, New 
South Wales, Australia, New Zealand, Tas- 
mania, South Africa, the Seychelles — always 
having in view a botanical or semi-botanical 
object. She returned to England for brief 
intervals, only to deposit her collections and 
equip herself for further voyages. Once 
she spent nearly a year in fitting up a room 
at Kew with her own fiower paintings, the 
great merit of which seems to have been 
their absolute accuracy. Scientists like Sir 
Joseph Hooker and Dr. Asa Gray were wont 
to say that her pictures of plants were the 
only ones that could be absolutely relied 
upon by botanists for purposes of compari- 
son and deduction. Yet it was not as a 
botanist that Miss North cared for flowers, 
still less as an artist ; it was as a true lover 
of Nature, and this love resulted in the ex- 
quisite painstaking which gave its value to 
her work. 

As wide a traveler as Mrs. Bird-Bishop, 
Miss North lacks in her descriptions that 
little more or little less of happy touch which 
make the books of her better known fellow- 
traveler so entertaining. Observant, enthu- 
siastic, ardent in the pursuit of her specialty, 
nothing in the way of personal inconvenience 
could deter her. Heat and cold, fatigue and 
rheumatism, bad food or none at all, snakes 
and mosquitoes — all these she cheerfully 
faced if only she could get the chance to 
paint her flowers. Everywhere we receive 
the impression of a pleasant personality — 
cheerful, reasonable, ready to be convinced, 
just, and good-humored — which won friends 
arid helpers for her wherever she went, and 
made possible and safe the long reaches of 
lonely travel which year by year she marked 
out for herself. 

In person Miss North is said to have re- 
sembled Miss Gordon-Cumming, for whom 
she was often mistaken. There is a droll 
account of their first meeting at a garden 
party, where Mrs. Bishop, n^e Bird, was also 
present : 

I found Miss Bird seated in the back drawing- 
room in a big arm-chair, with gold- embroiders 
slippers and a footstool to show them on, a pet- 
ticoat all over gold and silver, Japanese embroid- 
ered wheels, and a ribbon and order over her 
shoulders siven her by the king of the Sandwich 
Islands. 1 was taken up to her the moment I 
came in. Miss Gordon-Cumming put her great 
hand on m^ shoulder at the same time, on which 
Lady A. jomed our three hands and blessed us — 
" Three globe- trotteresses at once." It was too 
much for the two big ones, and we retreated as 
fast as we could, leaving Miss Bird unruffled and 
equal to the occasion. One story is told of her, 
of which I feel sure she is quite guiltless. She 
was asked if she would not like to go to New 
Guinea. She said: Oh, yes; but she was mar- 
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ried now, and it was not the sort of place one 
could take a man to I 

We note among things noa-botanical a 

number of blunders curious to find in a 

person so accurate in her own specialty : " A 

huge fish called hollebat," for instance; 

"Lake Tahoo" for Lake Tahoe; and 

"Roasted oysters are a great supper dish 

at American evening parties, one oyster 

being as much as any one could eat at a 

meal!" This remarkable statement must 

be based on the authority of some godless 

wag; 

Writing of law reminds me that there is 
another State in America where divorces are 
so common that a lawyer would do the thing 
cheaply by the dozen, if you could take a sort of 
season ticket for the set, before you committed the 
folly of matrimony for the first time. One wo- 
man was pointed out to me who had been di- 
vorced eight times. 

The most comic of these blunders, however, 
is when Miss North speaks of being taken, 
when in Yedo, to see "The Tomb of the 
Hogans." Ronins is doubtless what is 
meant — the Loyal Ronins who play such a 
part in Japanese romance ; but the reader is 
left to suppose that a large and influential 
Irish family have somehow removed and 
buried themselves in the heart of Japan, to 
the admiration and confusion of ethnologists ! 



OEEMAHIO 0BI0IN8.* 

THE study of family has a great fascina- 
tion for many minds, but that of national 
or race ancestry makes a wider appeal. In 
our age, when Germanic civilization has all 
over the world shown its conquering power, 
it is a work of the deepest interest to look 
back over its historic course and discern its 
origins. In the English-speaking peoples 
there are diversities of blood and of in- 
herited character. Which influence domi- 
nates? Are we Cisatlantic English-speak- 
ers mostly Celtic or mostly Germanic? In 
old England, which strain of blood prevails ? 
How far can we recognize our own personal 
and national peculiarities in the Germans of 
the days of Tacitus ? 

To answer scores of questions like these, 
the professor of English in Haverford Col- 
lege has written this readable volume on 
Germanic Origins. He has read widely, and 
made a careful comparison and sifting of 
authorities. He weighs each statement of 
the original writers, and makes allowance 
for the personal equation. If the Romans or 
Italians, for instance, coming from a warm 
country, being men of wiry constitution but 
not especially tall, describe the cold climate 
of Germany and descant upon the large 
frames and impressive hight of the Germans, 
the error likely to spring from such contrast 
is carefully estimated. 

The Germania of Tacitus is Professor 
Gummere's chief authority, for it is of the 
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founders of our race that he writes. Those 
who expect a treatment of the streams flow- 
ing from the fountain will be disappointed. 
It is only of the fountain itself that the book 
treats. The land and the people, the men 
and women, the home, the husband and wife, 
the family life, trade and commerce, the war- 
rior, the social order, and kindred topics, are 
examined in the light of literature, tradition, 
the study of words, and the evidence of the 
spade. All that the museum and the opened 
tumulus, cairn, and grave can tell is fully 
utilized. The government and law, funeral 
rites, the worship of the dead, of nature, and 
of the gods, and the moral condition, are 
set forth in detail. In mythology Professor 
Gummere relies on Grimm ; in archaeology, 
upon Miillenhoff ; in the history of institu- 
tions, upon Waitz ; but every chapter shows 
first-hand acquaintance with early German 
literature. Occupying a middle ground be- 
tween the extremists who see in the primeval 
inhabitants of Northern Europe savages no 
whit superior to the Iroquois, or barbarians 
deeply tinctured with notions derived from 
Rome, the author finds in the Germans an 
original type of humanity well worth study. 
Even after making full allowance for the 
influence of Christianity, "we have plenty 
of heathendom left." Professor Gummere 
proves conclusively, it seems to us, that " the 
Germanic race is the source of English life, 
and that the Germanic invaders of Britain 
may fairly be styled founders of England." 
His presentation of facts is made in a win- 
ning style, and a scientific, undogmatic spirit 
pervades the whole book. So far as it can 
be made, we have a fascinating photograph 
of the early Germanic nlind ; for the author 
quotes freely from the rude poets of primeval 
culture. He has given us a book that is a 
worthy companion-piece to the purely archae- 
ological treatise. 



WAONEB AS I EFEW HIM * 

THIS life of Wagner is written by a life- 
long friend, a German by birth, who has 
lived many years in London. It presents a 
singularly impartial and unimpassioned view 
of the great composer's character. On the 
one side we are shown his daring originality, 
and on the other side his absurd inconsist- 
ency. His complex character is quite in 
harmony with his complex operatic produc- 
tions. The writer regards Wagner as " the 
greatest art personality of this century," but 
this fact does not prevent his seeing clearly 
many faults of character. 

Wagner belonged to what is known as the 
German middle class. His father, who came 
from Leipzig, was passionately fond of the 
stage, having considerable court patronage 
through private theatricals. His stepfather 
was also connected with the stage, and his 
first wife was an actress before her marriage. 
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Wagner's youth was spent near the foot- 
lights, and his first ambition was to write 
for the theater. His love of music was en- 
couraged by his stepfather, but his wish to 
devote his life to the st;udy of this art came 
only after he first heard the symphonies of 
the great Beethoven. This giant among 
composers threw a strange spell over Wag- 
ner ; he felt as though Beethoven spoke to 
him personally, and it was the inspiration of 
the wonderful symphonies which first led 
him to dream of being a composer himself. 
The early years of his musical career, as is 
well known, were years of poverty and fail- 
ure. His first compositions met with noth- 
ing but hostile criticism, and he tried for 
recognition in Paris, London, and Dresden, 
without success. " Rienzi " was ignored in 
Paris, and Wagner and his wife even suf- 
fered while there for lack of the necessaries 
of life. But in 1842 this same opera was 
received in Dresden with great applause, 
and the success of his compositions there 
began. He still had to struggle for years 
against the conservative attitude of the 
press, but he had gained the ear of the 
people, and he was assured of sufficient 
income. 

Affecting to ignore criticism, Wagner was 
really much troubled by it. He was a vain 
man, and the first Madame Wagner must 
have appreciated this fact thoroughly, for 
on his forty-second birthday she sent him a 
dressing-gown of violet velvet, and taught 
his parrot to say, "Wagner, du bist ein 
grosser Mann." A fondness for rich and 
costly wearing apparel was one of his weak- 
nesses. He always wore silk next his skin, 
and insisted that his pockets, his sleeve lin- 
ings, and the back of his vest should be 
made of silk. In London the tailor expos- 
tulated with him, saying that even the rich- 
est people did not have entire silk linings to 
their clothes. " The silk is never seen," he 
said. At this Wagner flew into a fury: 
"Never seen! yes, that's the tendency of 
the century; sham, sham, in everything; 
that which is not seen may be paltry, if the 
exterior be richly gilded." 

Wagner's first wife was not an intellectual 
woman, and was not, perhaps, able to appre- 
ciate her husband's greatest musical compo- 
sitions ; but in the days of their poverty she 
was absolutely devoted to his comfort, and 
sacrificed everything for him. Some trouble 
arose between them before her death, how- 
ever; and it is evident from the way in 
which Herr Praeger speaks of it that he 
did not sympathize with Wagner as much 
as with her. Soon after her death Wag- 
ner married Madame von Bulow, who had 
for some time been his private secretary. 
This marriage caused a separation between 
Wagner and Herr Praeger, though the biog- 
rapher gives a glowing picture of the happy 
family life of the great musician during his p 
last years; nothing ever gave Wagner so 
much happiness as the birth of his son Sieg- 
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fried. While appreciating his great musical 
genius, one cannot but deplore his faults of 
character. He did not seem to know what 
loyalty to a friend or a cause meant, and his 
emotions, although extraordinarily powerful, 
were as evanescent as dew in the morning 
sun. 

Herr Praeger had a great deal of interest- 
ing material, but he has put it together with- 
out the slightest attempt at literary skill; 
his style has the nalvet^ of The Portuguese 
Phrase Book, This summing up of Wagner's 
musical work is a choice specimen of Eng- 
lish as " she " is often " wrote " by Germans 
imperfectly Anglicized : 

Wagner's labors ceased at Venice on the 13th 
of February, 1883. What he has accomplished is 
beyond the power of any man to destroy. Were 
Wagner himself to return to us, he could not 
undo what he has done. In future years, aye, 
in future centuries, men will come from all parts 
of the civUized globe to worship at Bayreuth; 
that is the Mecca of musicians, art pure and 
ennobling to all who have ears to hear and human 
hearts to be touched. To use an old metaphor, 
but accurate and appropriate when applied to 
Wagner, his work is as the boundless ocean; 
many will sail their crafts upon it, from the ma- 
jestic ship of tragedy to the winsome bark of comic 
opera^ and then shall they have not investigated 
all the seas. 



POLITIOAL INSTITTITIONB. 

AUSTRALIA has been the subject of 
-^*- much observation by students of polit- 
ical institutions of recent years. Sir Charles 
Dilke's Greater Britain was no little of a 
revelation to the large majority of his read- 
ers in this country, showing us Americans 
how many problems of our own are illumi- 
nated by Australian experience. Prof. Ed- 
ward Jenks of the University of Melbourne 
now afEords those who wish to go farther 
into this interesting subject essential aid in 
his volume on The Government of Victoria; 
it is primarily a text-book for university stu- 
dents, but written in a philosophical spirit. 
He sketches the earlier stages of develop- 
ment, and when he comes to the existing 
form of government, he abandons the his- 
torical method and holds to analysis. The 
volume is a very thorough-going presenta- 
tion of the essential features of the govern- 
ment of Victoria, Professor Jenks sees no 
sufficient reason for the existence of the 
Cabinet system there, but he does not fail 
to note how many problems of English poli- 
tics have been solved, sometimes uncon- 
sciously, by the Australian colonists. — Mac- 
mi llan & Co. $4.00. 

Switzerland has been even a more favorite 
field of study than the political institutions 
of Australia. Mr. Boyd Winchester, who 
was the United States Minister at Bern 
under President Cleveland, made careful 
notes of his studies and observations dur- 
ing that period, with a view to eventual 
publication. In his volume. The Swiss Re- 
public, he does not pretend to give a his- 
tory or a political treatise, but it is a very 
interesting exposition of the chief phenom- 



ena in the political and social life of that 
engaging little country. Mr. Winchester 
often illustrates his subject by parallels be- 
tween Swiss and American experience, and 
the comparatively unscholastic method of 
his treatment will make it the more valuable 
for the general reader in this country. Mr. 
Winchester holds strongly to William Tell 
as a historical character; but here it is 
hardly necessary to say that he has the 
historians against him. — J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $2.00. 

A thorough study in a much less familiar 
field, although it is close at hand for Ameri- 
can students, is Spanish Institutions of the 
Southwest, by Prof. Frank W. Blackmar, 
Ph.D., of Kansas University. Professor 
Blackmar has not attempted to write a his- 
tory of the Spanish conquest in full ; but in 
setting forth the development of Spanish- 
American institutions he has to tell some- 
thing of the general history. Recommend- 
ing his readers to the great work of Mr. H. 
H. Bancroft on the Spanish Conquest, he 
confines himself as closely as possible to 
the period from the Conquest and the set- 
tlement of New Mexico to 1846, when it 
became a part of the United States. He 
discusses the Roman origin of Spanish in- 
stitutions, Spanish colonization, the mission 
system, the colonial municipalities, presidios 
and presidial towns, the social condition of 
the Indians, the land question, and the po- 
litical, provincial, commercial, and diplomatic 
relations of the settlers in the Spanish South- 
west. Professor Blackmar writes in a clear 
and direct manner, and the maps and illus- 
trations which he has provided make the 
work unusually attractive in political litera- 
ture. — Baltimore : Johns Hopkins Press. 
$2.00. 

Two briefer studies in political science are 
Prof. Andrew Stephenson's presentation, in 
a hundred pages, of the Public Lands and 
Agrarian Laws of the Roman Republic 
(Johns Hopkins Press. $1.00); and The 
History of Municipal Ownership of Land 
on Manhattan Island down to 1844, by 
George Ashton Black, Ph.D., of Columbia 
College, a contribution of value to the 
"Studies in History, Economics, and Pub- 
lic Law," edited by the Faculty of Political 
Science. 

A work which comes home more closely 
to the questions of the day here in America 
is the careful discussion of Municipal Own- 
ership of Gas in the United States, by Prof. 
E. W. Bemis of Vanderbilt University. The 
subject is now under debate in many Ameri- 
can municipalities, and Professor Bemis here 
makes a contribution of very high value to a 
sound understanding of it. He has obtained 
his material chiefly by personal visits to nine 
cities that own their gas works, and has com- 
pared these results drawn from recent ex- 
perience with the literature of the subject 
His conclusions are decidedly favorable to 
municipal ownership; and while his presen- 



tation of results already reached may be 
subject to some discount by writers of a 
more conservative tendency, we incline to 
believe that he is correct in considering 
municipal ownership of gas the probable 
method of the future. — American Economic 
Association. % i .00. 



IMPEE88I0H8 OF ITALY* 

TEMPERAMENT and impressionability 
are the charm of the Italian souvenirs of 
M. Bourget, a master of psychological fiction, 
who everywhere tints what he sees with the 
color of his own imagination and thought. 
This volume is no impersonal itinerary, but 
the much more interesting journal of M. 
Bourget. He enters upon his Italian tour 
through Tuscany, Umbria, the March e, and 
Calabria, in a joyous, unscientific spirit, ready 
for the charming experiences which await 
the tourist in the land of which all other na- 
tions are lovers. His record begins in the 
town of Volterra, once fiercely sacked by 
Lorenzo de' Medici, now peacefully occu- 
pied with its industry of alabaster work. 
There, in the Franciscan convent, is a Ma- 
donna of the obscure painter Benvenuto di 
Giovanni, in her gold-wrought gown, amid 
golden field-flowers ; of this vision M. Bour- 
get declares : " It will forever float for me 
between the lines of the VitaNuova and the 
sonnets of Cino." 

An exquisite specimen of the author's 
subtle sympathy is his application to Italy 
of Tennyson's line. 

The siren loves the sea, and I the past. 

Siena suggests to him a throng of associa- 
tions — historic, psychological, artistic. It 
is true that one finds in foreign lands that 
which he brings with him ! Few tourists, 
delaying in the bare monastic cell of Monte 
Oliveto, would have dreamed so subtly over 
the treatise of S. Irenaeus against the Gnos- 
tics. At Pienza M. Bourget sees the gloomy 
baize and the dusky hills crowned with black 
towers, like the landscapes of the City of 
Dis. Then, traversing the hills, he enters 
Umbria, where warm blue mists hang over 
the olives, chestnuts, and vines ; and here 
he seeks to sound the nature, true or false, 
of the painter Perugino: 

What hidden depths may there not be in the 
heart of a great artist, a being so far apart from 
other men that, whatever the malignity of scien- 
tific criticism may aflirm, we must say of him, if 
we would be just, what an admirable writer, who 
in the end suffered defeat, said of himself : " Do 
not ask me where my strength lies; ask me 
rather in how many places I am vulnerable." 

A fine passage of objective description 
is M. Bourget's note upon the " Last Judg- 
ment " of Signorelli ; and here the translator 
has well followed the flexible and nervous 
French of the original. An admirable ob- 
servation, and in M. Bourget's especial line 
of thought, is made by him — apropos^ of the 
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works of the Perugian painters, admired to- 
day " by the children of the most positive of 
ages " — that " a book, for instance, is not 
entirely the same a hundred years after it 
has been written." He cites, in attestation, 
two very diverse proofs — the tragedies of 
Racine and the story of Manon Lescaut. 
The most marvelous example, however, of 
this vitality of works of art, not outgrown 
but changed by course of time, is the Divina 
Commedia, the book of the ideal Italy of the 
antique Ghibelliue, and of the actual Italy of 
King Umberto I 

Another delicately adjusted train of rea- 
soning is suggested to M. Bourget by the 
simple tenderness of S. Francesco of Assisi, 
brother to the sun, moon, and stars, and 
to all good spirits of creatures in fur, feather, 
or fish-scales. We rarely find an aesthetic 
appraisal more to our liking than this of 
M. Bourget, as to the beautiful precision of 
Roman art : 

When we examine the work ef the best repre- 
sentatives of Latin genius, the old term taste — 
perverted by conventional criticism — resumes 
Its true signification, and we comprehend how 
many intellectual virtues it includes. 

For M. Bourget the cities and plains of 
the Puglia teem with visions of conquerors 
— Caesar, Charlemagne, the Suabian Fred- 
eric. He visits, far to the southward, the 
old Saracen town of Lucera; Ban, renewed 
after its earthquakes ; Brindisi, the terminus 
of the great Appian Way ; Lecce, the spur 
of the boot of Italy ; Taranto ; and Reggio, 
the rose-tinted town. Here the journal ends, 
while the smoke of Etna beckons the trav- 
eler across the strait which divides the penin- 
sula from Sicily. 

Our report of M. Bourget's book is some- 
what desultory, for so it has seemed to us 
best to convey its wandering charm and the 
individual quality which renders it the antith- 
esis of a guide-book — the pervasive spirit 
of a highly analytic and imaginative person- 
ality. 

OHABLES HADDOir SFUBGEON* 

THOSE who have often looked upon the 
late Mr. Spurgeon's Dutch-looking face, 
either in reality or in counterfeit, will not be 
surprised to hear that the Netherlands was 
the home of his ancestors. Driven out by 
the Duke of Alva and his dreaded " tercios," 
the Spurgeons formed part of that peace- 
ful invasion of Netherlanders, one hundred 
thousand strong, who laid the foundations 
of almost all of England^s manufacturing in- 
dustries. From succeeding generations of 
these Netherlanders of 1567 came a notable 
proportion of the soldiers of the English 
commonwealth and of the settlers of New 
England. A considerable number of New 
England and other American names are, like 
that of Spurgeon, Dutch names Anglicized. 
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Of the two biographies of Spurgeon thus 
far received — evidently the pioneers of a 
small army to come — that by the Rev. James 
J. Ellis, formerly a student in Mr. Spur- 
geon's " Pastor's College,'* was written be- 
fore the death of its subject. It contains as 
frontispiece an almost speaking likeness of 
the great preacher in his library. It is full 
of racy anecdotes, and pictures with vivid 
details the early preaching experiences of 
the " Elijah of his age." It also opens his 
life as philanthropist, and, further, shows 
his broadly human interest in an amusing 
chapter on Mr. Spurgeon as humorist and 
controvertist (or " controversialist "). His 
later days of pain are described, but over 
the unfortunate ** down-grade controversy" 
the biographer charitably draws the veil. 
Mr. Ellis' book is lively, racy, and appre- 
ciative, without being fulsome. 

Mr. Shindler's biography is advertised as 
"the authorized " one. It is full of portraits 
and engravings, and is a sort of readable en- 
cyclopedia of Mr. Spurgeon's life and labors. 
It tells in a bright and pleasant way of the 
great preacher's Dutch and English ances- 
try, the latter being Independent or Congre- 
gational ministers. Converted to the ten- 
ets of the Baptists, the boy soon became a 
preacher, and was in 1854 called to London. 
One of the most interesting chapters in the 
book is the history of the society and its 
ministers from 1652 and earlier, until Mr. 
Spurgeon became its pastor, showing how 
stout has been the battle for freedom of con- 
science under the political church establish- 
ment of England. Into the details of the 
eloquent preacher's success and the busy 
pastor's manifold labors the author enters 
with enthusiasm, illuminating his text with 
many woodcut illustrations. Like the other 
biographer, Mr. Shindler refers of necessity 
to the " down-grade controversy," but wisely 
and lightly passes over this part of the great 
man's life, which few of his friends care to 
dwell upon. The world is poorer today be- 
cause of the great preacher's translation from 
earth. With his wonderful spiritual insight, 
his knowledge of men and of the Bible, and 
his almost inspired grasp of English, it has 
always been a mystery to us why Spurgeon, 
along with Ruskin, was not put on the com- 
mittee to give us a revised version of the 
English Bible. 

— A discussion has arisen concerning the prob- 
able effects of the American Copyright Act on 
spelling in the two countries concerned. Will 
the States give way to us, or shall we give way 
to the States ? The matter is a small one, but 
the fact that some one has injudiciously hinted 
that we intend to reform our American cousins 
in this respect seems to have touched them in a 
tender spot. Various Boston publishers have 
been interviewed, and seem to be decided. A 
member of the firm of Houghton, MiflSin & Co. 
said : " We think we are right, and we do not 
propose to conform to British rules." Mr. Niles, 
of Roberts Brothers, thinks that the idea of 



reforming American spelling b ridiculous. Mr. 
Flagg, of Little, Brown & Co., says that "Ameri- 
can publishers will not change their form of spell- 
ing at the suggestion of England." It seems, 
therefore, that each country will retain its own 
method of orthography, and the probabilities of 
a war arising out of the question may be dis- 
missed. — Publisher^ Circular ^ Loftdon, 



LOBD FALMEBSTOH * 

OF the eighty years or more spent on 
this planet by Henry John Temple, 
sixty were spent in the public service. He 
was a hard-working servant of the British 
government, and his idol was "British in- 
terests." For these he was ready to tram- 
ple Chinaman, Hindoo, or American in the 
dust. He was the representative in high 
station of the back-country Englishman 
whose treatment of an alien is expressed in 
the exhortation, " 'Eave a 'arf a brick after 
'im." He was not a genius, but he plodded on 
with painstaking and in a solid matter-of-fact 
way. He made the experience of one matter 
the solid step from which to judge of the 
next that came before him. To his latest 
year he possessed good health, which gen- 
iuses rarely do. He was accustomed to say, 
whenever engaging a new cook, " Give my 
guests whatever they want, but always set 
before me at dinner a leg of mutton and an 
apple pie." With such a diet, and plenty 
of pedestrian and equestrian exercise, " Old 
Pam " bore the burdens of state until he was 
fourscore years of age, without much labor 
or sorrow, and always enjoying his work. 

John G. Campbell, otherwise known as the 
Marquis of Lome, is the latest biographer 
of this prominent figure among Queen Vic- 
toria's Prime Ministers. As he is the son 
of the Duke of Argyle, who served twice in 
the cabinet with Lord Palmerston, his facili- 
ties for information and insight are at least 
equal to his literary equipment, which is fair. 
He outlines the young Temple's early life 
and education, and shows with what dogged 
determination he entered into a contest for 
Parliament in 1806, when twenty-two years 
old. During the Napoleonic contest, Palm- 
erston was Secretary of War, and then served 
two terms as Minister of the Foreign Office. 
Dismissed from office by the vote of cen- 
sure in Parliament, he came back for the 
fifth time as member from Tiverton, and 
later, in his seventy-first year, entered on 
the high office of Prime Minister. When 
his government was defeated in March, 1857, 
through Mr. Cobden's motion condemning 
the Chinese war, Palmerston appealed to the 
country, and scored a great triumph. He 
became Premier a second time, serving until 
1865; he tested his powers of oratory and 
debate in Parliament almost to the day of 
his death. 

An incarnation of the average England, 
representing in his bull-dog nature the be: 
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and the worst of the Englishman, Lord 
Palmerston had powers of mind and body 
every one of which was an element in his 
popularity. The biographer, knowing both 
the merits and the limitations of his subject, 
does not idealize him, but gives a plain, 
truthful picture. At the same time he is 
not over-careful to state the other side, for 
the peoples or countries whom Palmerston 
delighted to tread upon, if only the English 
name was thereby glorified. Over the shame- 
ful opium war in China, and the di£Eerences 
with the United States during the Civil War, 
a rather thick veil is drawn. To the state- 
ment on page 206, meant to rub a little salt 
of reminiscence into a cut at Mr. Gladstone, 
and to glorify Lord Palmerston, might be 
added the line written by President Lincoln 
on the back of a visiting card that lay on 
the table at a cabinet meeting, and handed 
to Mr. Seward : " Dear Adams, tell Palm- 
erston that one more Alabama means war. 
A. Lincoln." A chapter on personal char- 
acteristics and a portrait are among the con- 
tents of this, one of the most interesting, vol- 
umes in the series of " The Queen's Prime 
Ministers." 

HnrOB HOTIOES. 

Leading Ideas of the Qospels. 
This volume contains the ripened product of 
many years of thought. Bishop William Alex- 
ander, of the diocese of Derry and Raphoe, is 
the author. First growing out of a course of 
sermons delivered at Oxford in 1870-71, during 
a time of personal soreness over the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church, the first edition of the 
work bore certain polemic marks of the age, 
which prevented it from being a book for the 
ages. Profiting by many criticisms, the severest 
being his own, the author's mind having been 
mellowed and tempered by twenty years of 
thought and culture, he has recast the work and 
now sends it forth again. He shows what is the 
predominant and characteristic thought in the 
mind of each of the four evangelists. With 
thorough mastery of his theme, and with rich- 
ness of illustration drawn from close original 
study as well as wide reading, he illuminates his 
theme and furnishes a most readable companion 
to the Four Gospels. Matthew is the Gospel of 
the discourses of Jesus. Mark's characteristic 
is that of vividness ; that of Luke is universal- 
ity, while John sets forth, as none of the others 
do, the theory of Christ's person and nature. 
The author also treats ably and luminously of 
subordinate ideas peculiar to each evangelist, 
and shows the idiom of each in special narra- 
tives, as those of the passion and resurrection. In 
his ''qualifications and conclusions'' the author 
rejects mechanical and literal inspiration, and 
shQWS that a careful study of the leading ideas 
in the Gospels reveals all that is sufficient for the 
end contemplated by the Spirit. The author in 
an appendix shows the probability that Luke 
was the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
The volume may be highly recommended to 
both the scholar and the ordinary reader for 
Lenten reading. Despite the number of works 
on this general theme, this work of Bishop Alex- 



ander bids fair to hold its own for many years to 
come. — Macmillan & Co. $1.75. 

Essays, Reviews, and Addresses by 
Dr. Martineau. 

The third volume of Dr. ^^rtineau's collection 
of his miscellaneous papers is divided between 
papers theological and papers philosophical. 
Under the first heading are the notable essays 
on F. W. Newman, Dean Mansel, M. Kenan's 
Life of Jesus ^ and the great discussions, "Na- 
ture and God," and '* Science, Nescience, and 
Faith." In the second division belong the keen 
reviews of Dr. Whewell, Samuel Bailey, John 
Stuart Mill, Alexander Bain, and Sir William 
Hamilton. In the preface to this volume Dr. 
Martineau very pointedly says : " Reproached as 
I am with 'destructive criticism,' I am, perhaps, 
to be pardoned for pointing out that my differ- 
ence from the authors whom I here review con- 
sists, in every case, in my rejection of their nega- 
tive opposition^ and my claim for an extension of 
the sphere of knowledge beyond the limits which 
they assign. So that if in relation to them I 
were called * a Gnostic,' it would be a happier 
opprobrium than the nickname of ' Agnostic ' 
now so freely given." 

The fourth and last volume of the collection 
contains a considerable number of " College Ad- 
dresses " and " Occasional Sermons." Under 
the first rubric we find the incomparable ad- 
dresses on " Theology in Reladon to Progressive 
Knowledge," " Religion as Affected by Modern 
Materialbm," "Modern Materialism, its Atti- 
tude toward Theology," and " Ideal Substitutes 
for God." The collection, which is thus com- 
pleted, presents to Dr. Martineau's .readers a 
large number of essays and addresses, distin- 
guished not only for their extreme range and 
depth of thought, but for other high qualities of 
style and matter which every one who knows Dr. 
Martineau at all knows also are all his own, as 
he is among the greatest writers who have ever 
used the English tongue. — Longmans, Green 
& Co. Each, ^3.50. 

The Highest Critics vs. the Higher 
Critics. 

The general cause of the scientific criticism of 
the^Bible seems to have aroused the wrath of the 
Rev. L. W. Munhall, M.A., evangelist, and forth- 
with, arrayed in rather musty armor, he rides 
full tilt against his ''zealous and noisy" foes. 
We are not sure, after reading his book, whether 
the windmills or the charger suffer most, but it 
is certain that the performance is not the most 
creditable. The author seems scarcely to know 
what the work technically called "higher," in 
dbtinction from lower or verbal, criticism is; he 
seems to forget, too, that honest criticism of the 
traditional text of Holy Scripture once met with 
the same style of slashing assault as that which 
he now conducts against the scholarship of 
our time. Mr. Munhall claims to be '* a man of 
affairs," who, in the past fifteen years, has 
''preached to more than 7,000,000 of hearers, a 
greater number than any living man, with possibly 
one exception, during the same time " (page 178). 
Evidently the absorption of time in travel, evan- 
gelization, and letter-writing, which he details, 
has prevented him from looking carefully even 
into the spelling of the names of those whom he 
assaults or praises. Surely, the soldier killed 
in battle has some rights of orthography which 
writers are bound to respect. The leading idea 



of Mr. Munhall's brochure, or denunciatory ser- 
mon, is that Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit are 
the Highest Critics, and that Professors Briggs, 
Harper, and others are the higher critics who are 
filling our land with " unorthodox views and lib- 
eralistic tendencies." Thus, begging the ques- 
tion as to what Jesus and the Holy Spirit did 
actually say — which it is the object of the higher 
cridcs to discover — the author treats of inspira- 
tion, of the Bible as a literary work, its connec- 
tion with science (the latter represented largely 
by Lieutenant Totten, notorious for his absurd 
astronomical theories), its ethics, prophecies, and 
miracles. A supplemental* discussion handles, 
with an ex-cathedra air, and with the counting 
rather than the weighing of witnesses, such diffi- 
cult problems as those concerning Job, the Psalms, 
Isaiah, Daniel, and Esther. The almost total 
absence from this book of what is known in our 
day as Biblical theology, accounts for much of 
the author's bias.— F. H. Revell Co. $1.00. 

Village Sermons. 
The thirty-two sermons preached by the late 
Dean Church of St. Paul's, London, during his 
nineteen years incumbency of Whatley, are good 
examples of the best English preaching of the 
time. If they represent an earlier period of 
their author's intellectual and spiritual life, if 
they lack something of the strength and rich- 
ness which belong to hb distinguished Lon- 
don service, they are, nevertheless, warm, ten- 
der, thoughtful, tasteful, practical, and faithful. 
They are grounded in the evangelical theol- 
ogy of the Englbh Church. They follow the 
Christian Year, and are spiritual and devotional, 
never controversial, hardly ever doctrinal, and 
never merely conventional or formal. They are 
always uplifting, inspiring, and comforting in 
the true sense. They are invariably brief, and 
are, in many ways, models of what sermons 
ought to be, and often are not. — Macmillan & 
Co. ^1.75. 

Early Days of my Episcopate. 
Bishop Kip of California is called the hand- 
somest of the American (Reformed) Bishops, 
and that designation is not far out of the way. 
He is one of the oldest, too, and within one of 
being the Presiding Bishop of his church today. 
It is nearly forty years since his consecration. 
Age and place have left him an old-fashioned 
bishop; he belongs to a rigime — civil, social, 
and ecclesiastical — which is fast passing away. 
There is a strongly Sumner- like look in the face 
that stands at the head of the volume of his 
recollections. Early Days of my Episcopate, Dr. 
Kip went out to California in 1853 ^ ^ pioneer 
missionary bishop. That was almost the time of 
the " Forty- runers," and California then was not 
the California of today. The gold was there, 
and the sunshine, the vineyards, the great pines, 
and the old missions; but the foundations only 
were begun of the majestic social edifice which 
is rising before our eyes today. Bishop Kip's 
book contains his recollections of his life and 
episcopate from 1853 to i860. The narrative 
has interest chiefly for Episcopalians, and for 
the Episcopalians of California, being the begin- 
ning of a diocesan history ; but it is colored, in 
the nature of things, with the tints of its time, 
and affords many vivid pictures of the infancy 
of the Golden State ; it will be found entertain- 
ing reading by those who care nothing for the 
author's special point of view. Here are sketches 
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of San FrandscOy Sacramento, San Diego, Stock- 
ton, San Jos^, Monterey, Benida, and Los An- 
geles, in their early days. The shipwreck which 
Dr. Kip encountered on his outward journey was 
a rough introduction to his work, and his experi- 
ences through all these early years were often 
novel and romantic The future historian of the 
American people will find much in this book to 
throw light upon a highly dramatic chapter of 
his subject. — Thomas Whittaker. ^i . 50. 

The Chalcedonian Decree. 
The Rev. John Fulton, D.D., LL.D., an Epis- 
copal clergyman, delivered the lectures on the 
Charlotte Wood Slocum foundation at Michigan 
University last year. He took for his theme the 
decree of ** the greatest of all the councils ** con- 
vened at Chalcedon in 451 A. D., which reaffirmed 
the Nicene Creed (as further defined by the Con- 
stantinopolitan Council). Under the decree of 
Chalcedon the fathers of the whole or catholic 
church did not adopt or impose new definitions ; 
'* they tested disputed doctrines by merely com- 
paring them with the definitions of Nicea and 
Constantinople " (page 79). Dr. Fulton's thesis, 
which he ably and felicitously defends, is that 
historical Christianity is misrepresented by mod- 
em theology, is confirmed by modem science, and 
is untouched by modern criticism. He rules out 
theories of predestination, soteriology, spiritual 
operation, sacramental grace, and eternal judg- 
ment, as being no part of C hristianity. He claims 
that on the Nicene Creed nineteen twentieths of 
all who call themselves Christians are united. 
Christianity has never been improved by adding 
to the faith defined at Nicea. Warmly in sympa- 
thy with the higher criticism and scientific re- 
search, this bold and manly presentation of the 
Christian faith will be read with sympathy by 
thousands who do not accept the author's ideas 
of «*the Church."— Thomas Whittaker. ^1.50. 

Circum Prsecordia. 
In these short poems which versify the collects 
of the Episcopal Church the beautiful voice of 
Dr. Thomas W. Parsons sounds — as Virgil's did 
when Dante met him in the wildwood — "from 
long-continued silence hoarse. ' ' For he -^ one of 
the truest and most individual of American poets, 
as he is one of the most scholarly and artistic — 
allows himself only now and then to be heard. 
A great pianist said, ** If I neglect to practice for 
one day, I notice the difference in my perform- 
ance ; two days, and my friends perceive it ; 
three, and the public finds it out." Neither can 
the poet remit his practice without consequent 
stiffening of his fingers upon the lyre. So greatly 
do we admire Dr. Parsons' gift of verse, and the 
fine intellect which inspires it, that we desire 
always to hear the artist at his best, as when he 
rivals Giotto who ** has the cry " for the portrait 
of Dante, or as in the simple and poignant dirge 
for a soldier. It is evident, also, that the collects 
of the Church lend themselves with difficulty to 
versification; and the poet has retained verbal 
fidelity at the cost of too many inversions and 
** run-over " lines. But even upon this unplastic 
material is manifest the hand of a master of 
art. The stiffness appears more to the eye be- 
cause of the narrow pages which the publisher 
has chosen for the volume, so that the greater 
^^ number of verses extend into a sub- line. The 
C^ most successful part of the work is where we 
(l^ahoold expect to find it, in those later pages 
~%^ Habere Dr. Parsons speaks his own matter, with 



free and individual voice. The pure outlines, 
terse and significant idiom, noble imagination, 
and delicate color of these poems render them 
akin to the work of the Italian trecentisti^ while 
they are unaffectedly and intelligibly modern in 
theme. Perhaps the finest of these verses for 
temperament and for phrasing is ** Eclipse." We 
must quote the virile first notes of the " Paradisi 
Gloria:" 

There is a city, builded hy uo hand, 

And unapproachable by sea or shore ; 
And unassailable bv any band 

Of storming soldiery f orevermore. 

— J. G. Cupples Co. f 1.00. 

National Tales and Legends. 
Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt is an inveterate book- 
maker, as the list of some forty works of his 
composition or editing, at the end of this latest 
volume, sufficiently attests. He has here made 
a book of some five hundred pages of large print, 
concerning '* tales and legends of national origin, 
or widely current in England from early times." 
He has given these tales and legends in a ren- 
dering of his own, in which he has endeavored 
to take a middle course between modern style 
and the original dialect of the compositions. 
The matter is divided into four departments, en- 
titled Supernatural, Feudal and Forest, Roman- 
tic and Descriptive, and Humorous Legends. 
Under the first head he gives such narratives 
as those of Robert the Devil, Friar Bacon, and 
Faustus; under the second, Robin Hood and 
the Nut-brown Maid; under the third. Chevy 
Chace and Whittington ; and under the fourth, 
Sir Thomas More's Story of the Serjeant and 
the Friar, and the Miller of Abingdon. To each 
legend Mr. Hazlitt prefaces a critical introduc- 
tion. He is not an editor always to be relied 
on ; but this volume is a very convenient com- 
pilation of legendary matters from a wide variety 
of sources. — Macmillan & Co. ^3.50. 



Under the title of Mens ChrUti Prof. John S. 
Kedney of the Seabury Divinity School, Fari- 
bault, Minn., has printed six theological lectures 
on important questions, five of which were de- 
livered at the Episcopal Theological School in 
Cambridge, Mass., in 1890, and the sixth before 
the summer school of theology at Sewanee, Tenn. 
They treat mainly of the " Kenosis " as effecting 
inspiration, of the Atonement, of the Christian 
Ministry, of the doctrine of ** A Nature in God," 
and of the uses and limitations of the imagination 
in dealing with Christian doctrine. These topics 
Professor Kedney does not handle simply as a 
theologian and metaphysician. He has a mind 
of a high order, large learning, a progressive 
spirit, and breadth of view. Only trained minds 
can follow hb path with pleasure and profit ; but 
to such we commend this little volume, which 
stereoscopes — if we may coin the verb — the old 
and the new, and presents for consideration 
many fresh views which are yet tme to the tra- 
ditional Christian faith. — S. C. Griggs & Co. 
$1.00. 

My LadyU Dressing Room is a dainty volume 
addressed to the frivolous and the fashionable. 
It is devoted to the art of making a fasdnating 
toilet, to beautifying the complexion, and to ward- 
ing off the trying accompaniments of old age — 
gray hairs, wrinkles, and excessive flesh. It 
abounds in recipes for harmless cosmetics, and 
for every variety of perfumed bath ; and its clos- 
ing chapters assure us that we must preserve our 



personal appearance still more carefully as we 
advance in years, for if we neglect ourselves ever 
so slightly the results will be very disastrous. 
To teach women — and there is a word addressed 
to men on the verge of forty also — to bravely 
fight the advances of old age and " keep eternal 
springtime " in their faces is the certainly lauda- 
ble aim of the author and the translator. The 
portrait of Harriet Hubbard Ayer, who has 
adapted the book from the French of the Baronne 
Staffe, accompanies the book. We suppose that 
she considers her own comely portrait a good ad- 
vertisement for the book ; but in order to prove 
her point, her age should have been placed 
undemeath the picture. Some of the advice 
given in the book is thoroughly practical, and 
the whole book is written in the general style of 
** The Ugly Girl Papers " published a few years 
ago, but it is addressed to women who have 
passed their girlhood.— Cassell Pub. Co. $i.5a 

The Layman^ s Handbook is apparently of Cana- 
dian origin, and may be described as an intense 
" Reformed Episcopalian " arraignment of the 
Church of England and the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States for supposed, or 
alleged, tendencies to, and fancies for the Church 
of Rome. The contents are arranged dictionary- 
wise, under such heads as Auricular Confession, 
Credence Table, Floral Decorations, Imposition 
of Hands, and Lent, in alphabetical order. It 
would not be impossible to extract from the 
book, and restate in moderate language, a num- 
ber of fair points against the Anglican Com- 
munion, but the book as a whole is an outburst 
of Romophobia — narrow, bigoted, and unreason- 
able.— Baker & Taylor Co. 

The " Aldine " edition of A Sentimental Journey 
through France and ItaJyj by Laurence Steme, 
has been illustrated by Mr. Sunley L. Wood, 
whose illustrations have been printed by Dr. E. 
Albert & Co. of Munich. We cannot say that 
they add much to the value of a volume which 
otherwise, by its heavy paper and clear type, 
commends itself to every lover of Sterne. — J. W. 
Bouton. 

— Queen Victoria's place in the estimation of 
the purely literary world will scarcely be raised 
by the intelligence that she has decided that 
Marie Corelli is better worth reading than any 
other modern novelist. Her Majesty has had all 
these remarkable works collected and bound in 
Windsor form, and will have nothing else read 
to her. She also says, or permits it to be re- 
ported she says, most astonishingly laudatory 
things about them, which Corelli's publishers 
have spread broadcast. We have to-day many 
judicious paragraphs in various papers recount- 
ing how her newest novel. The Soul of Lilith^ 
which is to be issued to the vulgar herd on Mon- 
day, has already been presented to the Queen in 
a special pale blue morocco binding and unique 
type, and how enraptured the Queen b with the 
gift. The professional reader whose unhappy 
task it was to read the manuscript assures me 
that it b the most unspeakable mess of nonsense, 
bad writing, and bald plagiarbm, he ever saw 
in hb life. He describes it as a hack-writer's 
clumsy imitation of Crawford's Witch of Prague. 
— Harold Frederic ^ in the New York Times, 

— Mr. Humphry Ward has written a letter de- 
claring that there b no tmth in the published ^ 
story that hb wife received ;£'20,ooo for David \^ 

\ Grieve, ^^ 
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OBianrAL foetbt. 



Walt Whitman. 

Old Man of the Mountain I 
With your feet on the earth and your head to the stars, 
Taking the sonligfat, the dewfall, the thunder. 
We, on the {Jain, came below yon to wonder 
At debt of you, hight of you, profile and scars — 

Old Man of the Mountain t 

Old Man of the Mountain ! 
When "gathering brushwood " we climbed to your ear. 
How branches and brambles would pride tu and fray ; 
Disheartened, descen<ting we turned. Far away, 
A giant with light on your brow you appear — 

Old Man of the Mountain. 

S. Cavazza. 



VALT WHITMAH. 



THIS fourth centenary of the discovery 
of America is also the year of the death 
of a poet who, in a certain sense, may be 
called the Columbus of the spirit of the New 
Continent. Walt Whitman was by nature, 
and not less by deliberate purpose, a spokes- 
man of democracy. He did not — as Whittier 
and Longfellow more wisely have done — ex- 
press only the higher emotion and thought of 
the people, in the more ethereal idiom which 
translates trufh into poetry ; his chant was a 
plebiscite of ideas and words, indiscriminate, 
commingled. His genius h^d extraordinary 
grasp ; his impressionism and his naturalism 
were great ; while he absolutely lacked judi- 
cial faculty and the sure instinct of beauty. 
But he was the explorer of the American 
spirit, with all its courage, enterprise, crudity, 
bravado, experimentality, conceit, progress- 
iveness, industry, hopefulness, coarseness, 
and candor ; and he strove constantly to in- 
terpret the " untold latencies," as he said, of 
the people. To him all the atoms of the 
universe were created free and equal ; every 
thought and action, provided it were accord- 
ing to nature, appeared equally honorable 
and fit for celebration in his formally form- 
less rhapsodies. 

Such a genius, entirely outside of ordinary 
classification, must be the object of extreme 
likes and dislikes. The list of his admirers, 
indeed, numbers many famous names; yet 
we cannot help believing that Mr. Swinburne, 
master of the orchestration of language ; Mr. 
W. M. Rossetti, of Anglo-Italian perceptions 
and culture ; and Mr. Addington Symonds, 
with his exquisite scholarship — were at- 
tracted to Walt Whitman by force of con- 
trast and by their over-estimate of his work 
as the exponent of a primitive and strange 
civilization. It could scarcely be expected 
that transatlantic critics should detect the 
exaggeration of his attitude as a typical 
American, or the affectation of his rudeness 



of speech — for they look to see our Pegasus 
a bucking broncho, and our poets who ride 
him Buffalo Bills. They forget that America 
is not disinherited of the past, and therefore 
a discount must be made on their apprecia- 
tions of her art. We shall do better, then, 
to inquire why Walt Whitman was prized by 
his fellow countrymen, and how far his work 
conforms to the inherent laws of poetry. 
His peculiar genius, it appears to us, was 
the quick recognition of the soul which in- 
spires every part of the universe, and the 
strenuous effort to express, by whatever 
means, the infinite fraternity of things. One 
who should succeed perfectly in this would 
be the chief of poets, and greater in degree 
than Dante or Shakespeare. With Whitman 
the material far surpassed the workmanship ; 
for he was devoid of the artistic instinct, to 
which his verse is frequently an affront. The 
dreary catalogues, the repetitions, the ego- 
tisms, the contempt of the natural reserves 
of soul and body, the perverse avoidance of 
the technical traits of poetry — which, having 
their basis in the primal laws of harmony, 
should have been honored by him — all these 
are offenses unpardonable in the sight of the 
Muse. Nor was his proclamation, ** The cos- 
mos, it is I ! " graceful or fitting. At all events, 
he was a cosmos to which the word of order 
had not been spoken. Rather, the impulses 
of the all-embracing brotherhood of this poet, 
who loved much, resembled the movements 
of the affection of the universe, which, accord- 
ing to the mediaeval schoolmen, were the 
cause of chaos. 

But, beyond all contradiction of his most 
uncouth utterances, fioat the beautiful tones 
of his lament for Lincoln : ** O Captain, my 
Captain ! '* and the enchanted heart-break of 
the bird left mateless beside the waves. 
Surely Walt Whitman was a great and unique 
poet, and now he is passed to the world where 
his imagination will meet the music that here 
it sought not ; while in this world his name 
and his voice will be long remembered, and 
fragments of his strange, impassioned chant 
will survive among the echoes of " the dark 
backward and abysm of time." 



HEW TOBE HOTES. 

IT is safe to say that in no other city in this coun- 
try, and in no other city in the world, with the 
possible exception of London, was sorrow at the 
death of Walt Whitman felt so deeply as in New 
York. Whitman spent several years of his life 
here, living a portion of the time within the city 
limits and for the rest in Brooklyn, during which 
he was a frequent passenger on the ferry. His 
favorite resort here was a Bohemian beer-shop, 
or restaurant of some sort, where many of the 
literary men used to gather. Here he made 
hosts of friends, who had for him that personal 
affection which he inspired to a remarkable de- 
gree, and about which he always used to sing in 
his poems. One of these friends has given me 
an account of him as he appeared in those days, 
which may not be out of place here: "Walt," 
he said — it is interesting, by the way, to note 



how fond those who knew Whitman are of call- 
ing him " Walt," or." Old Walt" — " was the 
most genial and the kindest of fellows. In ap- 
pearance he was the most magnificent specimen 
of a man that I ever have known. The extreme 
delicacy of his complexion was in striking con- 
trast with his massive build and leonine head. 
He possessed one characteristic which ought to 
be emphasized, for it is. probably unsuspected by 
those who denounce his poetry as immoral. He 
never in my intimate acquaintance with him ever 
said anything that might not have been said in 
the presence of a lady. On the contrary, he 
always impressed me by his personality as a man 
of perfect cleanliness, mental and bodily." 

« « « 
Whitman's death has, of course, stimulated 
somewhat the interest in his poetry. It will 
make especially timely and valuable the volume 
of selections from his work on which Mr. Arthur 
Stedman has for some time past been engaged. 
Mr. Stedman has doubtless discovered the sug- 
gestive fact, pointed out to me the other day by 
a discerning critic of poetry, that some of the 
best things Whitman has said are to be found in 
the titles of his poems, which are usually taken 
from his first lines. I find, for example, in the 
table of contents of a volume of the Leaves of 
GrasSf which happens to lie near my hand, such 
truly poetic bits as these : " From Pent- Up Ach- 
ing Rivers,*' " I Heard You Solemn-Sweet Pipes 
of the Organ," " Rise, O Days, from Your Fath- 
omless Deeps," "Give me the Splendid Silent 
Sun," "Over the Carnage Rose Prophetic a 
Voice," and " As I Walk these Broad Majestic 
Days." The clever writer who said that Whit- 
man's work was not poetry, but the material out 
of which poetry might be made, must have had 
these lines and others in his mind. Whitman is 
a mine in which is embedded many a brilliant 
gem. How poor even Keats' " deep-browed 
darkness " seems when compared with his " huge 
and thoughtful night." 

« « » 

It certainly is to be hoped that in the army of 
writers who are now trying to say the final word 
about Walt Whitman there is one who, instead 
of declaring why he is or is not a poet, will make 
as clear as can be made his significance. It is 
indisputable that Whitman is a great and curious 
fact. I do not believe that he could have been 
produced in any country or in any time but our 
own. Thus far he has been made chiefly the 
butt of two sets of partisan writers. The con- 
tention with regard to him has been not unlike 
the contention over Browning. But no one has 
as yet, to my knowledge, made a satisfactory 
attempt to show what the production of such a 
fact as Whitman means to American literature. 
An attempt to do this, if made by a keen student 
of literary tendencies, would be both interesting 

and instructive. 

« « « 

The broadside against the publishing guild, 
fired not long ago by one of our magazines, has 
done its work with greater effect than it was 
supposed at the time it would have. Some of 
the publishers sniffed at it — but thb was not 
surprising; even in these days sniffing often 
takes the place of arguments. That it aroused 
our authors to a sense of the importance of 
asserting their rights in a body is shown by tl 
announcement recently made that a society ^ 
authors, similar to the well-known organization 
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in London which has Mr. Walter Besant for its 
head, is shortly to be formed here. The first of 
May is hardly an auspicious time for the forma- 
tion of any society, particularly of one composed 
of literary men who are notoriously birds of pas- 
sage. But its founders doubtless believe that 
now is the time to strike, as it were, before the 
effect of the recent stirring- up has passed. The 
future of such an organization is beyond predic- 
tion. It will doubtless do good work, and be- 
come well-established, if wisely and enthusiasti- 
cally managed. I say fttthusiastically^ for the 
splendid success of the London society is due 
largely to the ardor with which Mr. Besant has 
devoted himself to pushing it and its undertak- 
ings. There may be one or more men here who 
will be to the New York society what Mr. Besant 
is to his; but their existence is problematical. 
The already existent Authors' Club of New York 
cannot be said to be in a very flourishing condi- 
tion, in spite of the fact that it is soon, for the 
first time since its formation, to have a house of 
its own ; and its past languor is not a good omen 
for the new organization. But a society for the 
benefit of authors is certainly needed, and the 
need may place it on a permanent basis. 
« « « 

It is always interesting to see the dramati- 
zation of a good work of fiction played, even 
though the play, as is usually the case, be in- 
ferior to the source from which it is taken. One 
has, therefore, a rare delight in seeing a play 
that rises superior to its origin. Though I 
should hesitate before saying that the dramatic 
version of "Colonel Carter of Cartersville,** 
recently produced at Palmer's, is better than 
Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith's popular story, I can 
say at once that it is quite as good. The pub- 
lished story is a mere sketch, which, despite its 
charm — some readers might say because of it 
— betrays the amateur novelist The play shows 
everywhere the hand of the professional drama- 
tist. Nevertheless, it is not without faults of 
construction, but it is remarkable as a broad 
structure, built from slight material. Mr. Thomas 
has followed the incidents of the story with fidel- 
ity, and added to them little more than a love 
interest, which was a necessity. Colonel Carter 
retains in the glamour of the footlights all of his 
endearing traits and charm, and Old Chad is 
even more lovable than in the book. The piece 
is capitally played by Mr. A. M. Palmer's admi- 
rable stock- company, and b as popular as the 
story became soon after its appearance. 
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Mammon. 
Mrs. Alexander's latest novel is, as usual, 
bright and well written, sufficiently interesting, 
and with a fairly good plot, well worked out. 
Claude Tracy is the only daughter of a very rich 
and miserly old man, who wishes her to marry a 
prot^g^ of his, Brandon, whom he thinks he can 
trust to look after his money. Brandon is an 
ambitious man of the world ; needing money to 
help him in the political career which he wishes 
to pursue, he consents to propose to Claude. 
As she discovers that he loves her money, not 
herself, she refuses him, but continues to keep 
on the best of terms with him. Claude's father 
is so angry with her for refusing Brandon, that 



he leaves the bulk of his fortune to him, and ap- 
points him Claude's guardian. Of course Claude 
and Brandon finally marry, having in the mean 
time fallen deeply in love, and all ends well. 
The minor characters of Mammon are the pleas- 
ant, well-bred people to whom Mrs. Alexander 
always introduces her readers. We are pleased 
to meet them, and part from them, as usual, 
with a mild regret — John W. Lovell Co. ^i.oo. 

Vain Fortune. 

Mr. George Moore's novel is not nearly as 
strong a work as one would expect from the 
author of The Confessions of a Young Man and 
Impressions and Opinions, The sketch of the 
hero's fortunes as a young dramatic author, anx- 
ious to revolutionize the London stage with some- 
thing much more modern than Ibsen, is well and 
graphically done, and we cannot help fancying 
that between the lines we read some of Mr. 
Moore's personal experience. But the hysteri- 
cal girl is too common a feature of recent fiction ; 
and Emily's character and career will not arouse 
the slightest sympathy. Indeed, she pities her- 
self so much that there is hardly room for us to 
be sorry that her uncle disinherits her, and that 
she straightway falls in love with the cousin for 
whom she has been disinherited. She bores him 
so that in self-defense he falls in love with her 
companion, with whom he elopes, leaving Emily 
to commit suicide with these ]>arting words which 
she murmurs to herself: " My poor girl, I shall 
never pity you any more! " — Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.00. 

A Gtolden Qossip. 

Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney's stories are always in 
the line of moral development, and can safely be 
counted on to inculcate nothing that is not good 
and wholesome. The Golden Gossip, who gives 
the name to thb latest of her books, is Miss 
Elizabeth Haven, a Boston spinster who moves 
out to Shepaug partly with a view to the regener- 
ation of its society by showing the dimly censo- 
rious the good that exists in the objects of their 
criticism, and clearing away the little mists of 
misunderstanding which are apt to cloud the 
clear heavens of village society. She wins confi- 
dences from everybody, and keeps them rather 
wisely than too well, by betraying them just so 
far as shall make understood the treasures of 
self-denial and patience which often hide behind 
a stiff manner and the reserve that is bom of 
pain. For the rest, there are the usual young 
men and maidens conversing with each other 
more or less- in conundrums; but in the end the 
right Jacks wed the right JiUs, and all ends hap- 
pily. — Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

That Angelic Woman. 

Mr. James M. Ludlow, known as the author 
of some striking Oriental tales, this time writes 
a story of New York life. It gives us the impres- 
sion of a work composed with one "eye on the 
object" and the other eye glancing toward the 
book-market It includes sundry fads and fancies 
of the day — socialism, polo, and the worship of 
woman as a class — as an individual she has been 
variously adored, more or less, since the world 
began. Since novel readers may be computed 
to be nine tenths feminine, it was clever in Mr. 
Ludlow to name his book That Angelic Woman 
and decorate its covers with a pair of wings — 
detached, so that each reader may fit them to her 
own shoulders. The motif of the story is the 



contrast of character and relative influence upon 
a young man of two girls, one a beautiful but unin- 
telligent woman of fashion, the other a devoted 
nurse and friend of the sick and the poor. We 
cannot imagine anything more adapted to flatter 
the gentle reader than this story of a rich young 
man who might have been naughty had not 
a tutelar angel in a plain gown and white apron 
awakened and fortified all his highest ambitions. 
The story is told with vivacity and movement. 
But we distinctly quarrel with the heroine when 
she says that " horses are very ungprateful crea- 
tures," for this statement is entirely untrue to 
fact— Harper & Brothers. |i.oo. 

Prisons of Air. 
Mr. Moncure D. Conway's novel with this 
enigmatical title deals with heredity. A wrong 
is done in England three centuries ago, whereby 
an innocent man is made to suffer, and his dear- 
est friend fraudulently comes into his estate. The 
curse of a gypsy is supposed to rest upon the 
former, who goes into exile and is lost to his 
family. In later times, during our Civil War, 
peculiar circumstances bring together a Southern 
family and a young man from the North. It b 
soon apparent that these are descendants of the 
persons concerned in the tragic event of three 
hundred years before. To work out a carefully 
constructed plot, show how the curse has oper- 
ated through this long period, and at last bring 
happiness with the final removal of it, required 
no small amount of ingenuity. But Mr. Conway 
has shown himself equal to the occasion, and has 
made an interesting novel on one of the lower 
grades of fiction. — John W. Lovell Co. soc. 

A New Saint's Tragedy. 
Mr. Thomas Pinkerton's " New Saint " is Miss 
Agatha Penolver, a handsome English girl, who, 
for some reason unexplained, thinks fit to take a 
quite unjustifiable view of the attitude of her own 
family, past, present, and to come, toward the 
higher vurtues. Why she should assume that 
every Penolver is a standard of excellence by 
reason of the name he bears — all the men brave, 
and all the women virtuous — is hard to say. She 
has ordinary sense, and the usual powers of ob- 
servation, and her father is notoriously incon- 
sistent as a clergyman; her sister is hard and 
selfish; her cousin, who is also her lover, is 
a worthless libertine, and his father a battered 
worldling, steeped to the eyes in the love of 
money. But out of this singularly unprepos- 
sessing circle she constructs an ideal and high- 
minded world, in which she dwells awhile with 
vast content; and when, one by one, her illu- 
sions are dissipated, she takes to her bed and 
dies. We attend her obsequies without emotion, 
because she seems to us unreal. The wear and 
tear of real life in England in the nineteenth 
century would seem to make such an exbtence 
absolutely impossible.— Harper & Brothers. 50c. 

The Penance of Portia James. 

This new novel by "Tasma" is thoroughly 
readable; it has the freedom and breadth of 
touch that prove the author has seen and known 
the world beyond the sound of the bells of her 
native town. There is a flavor, not coarse or too 
strong, of irresjwnsible artist life in the story; 
and the treatment of the theme is excellent where 
Portia tries to decide upon her duties as a love- ^ 
less wife, while surrounded by wildly theoretical A^ 
advisers. She is aided in her choice of submis^ 
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sion to the laws and customs of society by a man 
who had come to love her, believing her free — 
it b, by the way, quite refreshing to read of a 
masculine guardian angel in these days of much 
affirmation of the celestial instincts and leadings 
of femininity. The theme of this novel is serious, 
but quite within the scope of the material of fic- 
tion ; it is treated with a light and skillful hand, 
and the book is free from didacticism. It comes 
near to being a brilliant story ; and it fully attains 
effectiveness and interest — John W. Lovell Co. 
^i.oa 



The History of David Grieve has been put into 
a neat library edition in two volumes by Macmil- 
Ian & Co. One can only regret that this edition 
did not appear some weeks earlier, so that buy- 
ers could have taken their choice between this 
and the cheaper form. The one- volume edition, 
with its crowded six hundred pages, is responsi- 
ble, we conjecture, for a considerable part of the 
unfavorable judgments which have been com- 
monly pronounced upon this great novel here in 
America. In England it appeared in the usual 
three- volume form, and one hears little from the 
other side of the water of the complaint here that 
the novel is too long. Mrs. Ward would doubt- 
less have improved her work, as well as gained 
a larger audience for it, by making it somewhat 
shorter ; but we may well advise those who have 
been unable to read David Grieve m the one- vol- 
ume form, to attempt it again in this much more 
attractive edition. — ^3.00. 

Courage^ the title of an attractive and fully 
illustrated book, is also the name of the quaint 
and brave little heroine whose picture, in many 
situations, adorns almost every chapter. How 
the weather-worn Larry devoted himself to the 
care of his friend's little girl, and how •* Cour- 
age " was worthy of her name, and saved her 
dearest friend's life, is told by Ruth Ogden 
in a way sure to please, as well as to improve, 
the little folks for whom the book was written. 
— F. A. Stokes Co. |i.oo. 

A new volume in the issue of Thomas Love 
Peacock's novels is The Misfortunes of Elphin. 
To the usual features which render Peacock's 
novels " caviare to the general " must be added 
in this case the remoteness and unattractiveness 
of hb subject. Taliesin, the great Webh bard, 
is the hero of this novel, which abounds with 
Welsh names. The story b hardly more than 
a sketch. — Macmillan & Co. $1 .00. 

The United States Book Company are reissu- 
ing, in what they term **Loveirs Illustrated" 
series, some of the best of the many novels which 
they have published of late years. The Scape- 
goat by Mr. Hall Caine, and The Little Minister 
by Mr. J. M. Barrie, are two recent volumes. 
Both are cheering evidences of a great improve- 
ment in the paper-covered literature of the day, 
so far as paper and typography are concerned, 
while the illustrations are not bad. Each, 50c. 

Mr. Brander Matthews' amusing story. In the 
Vestibule Limited, has been reprinted from Har- 
per's Magamney and put into the neat little vol- 
ume form of Harper's ** Black and White" se- 
ries. — Harper & Brothers. 50c. 

In the cheap, yet attractive, new edition of 
William Black's novels that favorite volume 
with hb readers, The Strange Adventures of a 
Phaeton, b the second volume. — Harper & 
Brothers. 90c 



Continuing their issue in monthly volumes of 
Mr. Marion Crawford's novels. Macmillan & Co. 
send us Dr, Claudius and Zoroaster ; one b im- 
pressed anew with Mr. Crawford's fertility, range, 
and power, in taking up again these earlier nov- 
els. Each, ^ I. CO. 

Mr. George Saintsbury's ** Pocket Library of 
Englbh Literature " b continued with a volume 
of Selections from Defoe's Minor Novels, which 
gives extracts from Captain Singleton, Moll Flan- 
ders, The Memoirs of a Cavalier, and Roxanna, 

— Macmillan & Co. $1.00. 

The Worthington Company continue their 
publication of the noveb of Le Sage with The 
Merry Bachelor, printed on thin paper, from 
type which has evidently long since seen its 
best days. 

We have noted before thb the appearance of 
the " Universal " edition of Uncle Tom's Cabin, of 
which 210,000 copies have already been sold. 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 25c. 
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Martyrdoms of Literature. 
Under this title Mr. Robert H. Vickers, a Chi- 
cago lawyer, gives the results of a very wide in- 
vestigation into the many intentional destructions 
of books on a large scale that have unhappily 
marked the course of human history. " The in- 
stances recorded are believed to have arben from 
either an open and avowed ho:>tility to the litera- 
ture destroyed, or from a wanton dbregard of 
the value of literary treasures." Naturally, Mr. 
Vickers has a great deal to say of the activity of 
the Inquisition in its warfare upon philosophy 
and science; and there b much of a polemic 
tone against the Roman Catholic Church in hb 
volume. Beginning with Egypt in ancient times, 
where he speaks of valuable libraries in Thebes 
and Alexandria which perished in time of war, 
the author passes on to Persia, China, Jerusa- 
lem, Greece, Rome, down through the Middle 
Ages to the Gordon Riots in London and the 
Priestley mob at Birmingham, which were ac- 
companied with losses to literature. The vol- 
ume, which is written in a clear and straight- 
forward manner, shows a great deal of industry, 
and its thorough treatment of its special theme 
will commend it particularly to librarians and 
bibliophiles. — Chicago : Charles H. Sergei & Co. 

The Story of the Stick. 

Vanessa said that Swift "could write finely 
upon a broomstick;" but we doubt whether she 
or her famous lover ever dreamed that a whole 
volume could be devoted to such a subject. But 
here we have an elegantly printed book of more 
than two hundred and fifty pages, entitled The 
Story of the Stick, translated from the French of 
Antony R^al, who — the pun cannot be avoided 
— is really Fernand Michel. It is, as the second 
part of the title declares, *' a philosophical his- 
tory and lively chronicle of the stick as the 
friend and the foe of man ; its uses and abuses 
as scepter and as crook ; as the warrior's weapon 
and the wizard's wand ; as stay, as stimulus, and 
as scourge." Thb may suggest the range and 
the variety of the topics the author brings under 
his apparently unpromising theme. Indeed, he 
claims that " the story of the stick b the story 
of civilisation." When the wild man first broke 



a bough from a tree to use as a stick, he " began 
the first drama of human history." The act " pre- 
figured all the magnificent subsequent develop- 
ments of human art and human science." Mon- 
sieur R^al has gone on to make a very enter- 
taining book, not uninstructive withaL The ten 
illustrations by Mr. Alfred Thompson add to its 
attractions. — J. W. Bouton. 

The Book-Bills of Narcissus. 

Mr. Richard Le Gallienne's attempt to picture 
the development of a '' personality which has 
had for all who came in contact with it endur- 
ing charm," by means of a series of detached 
sketches, gives the reader a vivid impression of 
a young man whose selfishness was all the more 
absorbing from its unconsciousness ; whose rela- 
tion to others was bounded by the need hb tem- 
perament felt for some quality in their nature, 
ceasing when his want was satbfied; whose muid 
passed from one enthusiasm to another, and 
whose spiritual experience ran the gamut " from 
Anabaptbm to Agnosticbm." On Narcissus* 
book- shelves Tom Paine jostled Cardinal New- 
man, Voltaire stood by the side of the latest vol- 
umes of the theosophbts; while Walt Whitman, 
Tennyson, Carlyle, Swinburne, Rossetti, Morris, 
Meredith, Milton, Bulwer, and Sir Edwin Arnold 
were equally precious to him. 

One of the most amusing chapters b the ac- 
count of the experiences of Narcissus with the 
Theosophical Society; but the most delightful 
chapter is that on George Muncaster, hb friend 
and the type of Walt Whitman's "Camerado" 
^d " Divine Husband." Muncaster's home, his 
relations with his children and the little poems 
he sang to them, are described with a simplicity 
and grace that are most poetical. Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne's style, though at times almost as difficult 
as Mr. George Meredith's, is generally fresh and 
individual. The whole book is decidedly above 
the average in originality and delicac)', but it b 
at times strained and puzzling. It is so entirely 
dbconnected that it does not surprise us that 
Mr. Le Gallienne suddenly allows hb hero to 
disappear off the face of the earth, leaving the 
woman he loved and hb friend to ask. 

What's become of Warinc, 
Since he gave us all the uip? 

to the end, not only of the chapter but of the 
volume. — Derby, England : Frank Murray. 

Dramatic Works of Qeorge Parquhar. 

A London publisher, to whom readers of 
standard Englbh literature are already indebted 
for many fine editions of classical writers, has 
issued a handsome edition of Farquhar's dramas 
in two large volumes. The late Mr. A. C. Ewald 
was the editor in charge of the work, but the 
second volume was revbed and passed through 
the press by Mr. R. W. Lowe. The knowledge 
of Farquhar which most readers of Englbh litera- 
ture possess b probably based upon Macaulay's 
essay on the Comic Dramatbts of the Restora- 
tion ; but American play-goers, apparently, have 
had more opportunities of recent years than Eng- 
lbh people of seemg two, at least, of Farquhar's 
plays upon the comic stage, as Mr. Daly of New 
York has presented "The Recruiting Officer" 
and '* The Inconstant." Among the dramatists 
of his day Farquhar occupies a comparatively 
honorable place. As Mr. Ewald says, " It is ab- 
surd to place him upon a i>edestal of purity from 
which the most superficial perusal of hb works 
must at once depose him;" but he did not, like 
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Wycherley, "prefer vice to virtue, and render 
the latter alwajft dull and despicable. . . . We 
rise from the study of his plays regretting much 
that might with advantage be omitted ; but still 
shining clear above all defects we see the genius» 
the cheery humor, the kindly heart, the skillful 
manipulation of the true master of comedy." 
This admirable limited edition deserves to be 
the definitive form in which the plays of this 
famous wit are to stand upon the shelves of the 
library of English Literature. — London: John 
C. Nimmo. 21s. 

Qossip in a Library. 

It was at the suggestion of an American friend, 
the late Mr. John Eliot Bowen, that Mr. Edmund 
Gosse prepared the articles, twenty-five in num- 
ber, which he has collected under this attractive 
title. They run over a variety of subjects, from 
Camden's " Britannia " to " Cats ** and " Peter 
Bell and his Tormentors.** Though unequal in 
value, all the papers are of interest, and some 
arc fresh and delightful. Very sympathetic is 
that on ** Lady Winchilsea's Poems,** which af- 
fords Mr. Gosse opportunity to give indulgence 
to his imagination and picture the noble poetess 
in her rural retreat, where she wanders through 
exquisite woods and watches the nightingales — 
a genuine lover of nature at a period when the 
expression of such love was rare in literature. 
The paper on " What Ann Lang read ** is in- 
genious and suggestive. Beau Nash, Smart, 
George Wither, and the author of ybAn Bunch 
are subjects of racy and critical papers. It ap- 
pears to have been the understanding that Mr. 
Gosse should go to his library shelves, and take 
out at random volumes on which he was sup- 
posed to give a ten minutes* chat to an imagi- 
nary audience. It is a rare library where, at hap- 
hazard, one can take up such books as some of 
these 1 Old plays and poems, or the one book 
that is no longer "even recollected ** except by 
some bibliophile — such are the subjects of 
Mr. Gosse*s delicate criticism and appreciation. 
With these volumes in hand he has made up an 
enjoyable volume of minor matters. — John W. 

Lovell Co. 

Wells of English. 

Thb volume of brief sketches of the lives and 
works of certain of England's minor poets is, as 
its author, Mr. Isaac Bassett Choate, intended, 
" a careful, painstaking study of the less-known 
contributors to early English literature.** Very 
much has been written ui>on Spenser, Chaucer, 
and Milton ; but in this busy age few go to the 
humbler sources from which such great poets 
drew. The readers of Sir Walter Scott are a 
multitude ; but the fact is known only to a small 
minority that he was indebted, not only for much 
of the material of his poetry, but also for the 
eight-syllabled verse which forms the basis of 
his romantic measures, to the Scotch poet, John 
Barbour, who belonged to the latter half of the 
fourteenth century. 

This tracing the sources, or "wells,** from 
which our popular English poets drew their life- 
giving draughts, is not the kind of literary work 
to be appreciated by the great majority of read- 
ers. But Mr. Choate is a kind of literary knight- 
errant, championing the cause of the forgotten 
poetic souls to whom the world still owes a debt 
"There are thousands,** he believes, "who de- 
serve not to be forgotten because they have 
themselves saved from forgetfulness what was 



becoming obscure and obsolete in their time.** 
A few out of these " thousands ** he has gently 
drawn from their dignified seclusion. The treat- 
ment is not brilliant, nor has Mr. Choate tried 
to magnify the importance of these lesser lights 
by making them blaze with any false splendor. 
The merits of his work are sincerity and ear- 
nestness. From Thomas of Erceldoune to John 
Evelyn he leads us, pausing in his journey to 
show us the modest wayside flowers which the 
hurried traveler has been prone to neglect. As 
we sip the honey from these forgotten blossoms 
we feel our hearts kindle with gratitude, for from 
these wells the great poets of the world drew 
something of their strength and inspiration. — 
Roberts Brothers. ^1.50. 



Mr. O. A. Howland*s book on The New Em- 
pire is bulky and diffuse, and of more concern to 
Canadians than it is to Americans — meaning by 
this latter term, as Mr. Howland means, the citi- 
zens of the United States. Mr. Howland fore- 
sees, and writes in the interest of, the affiliation 
and unification of all the provinces of British 
North America, including Newfoundland, which 
is at present out in the cold. He thinks that '* as 
a rule of public conduct the sentiment of honour 
seems to be out of fashion in the United States ** 
(page 122). He believes that Michigan, Ohio, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota might have 
been (and ought to have been ? ) Canadian terri- 
tory. His chapters are greatly too long; one 
runs to 150 pages, another to 212 1 Boiled down 
and skimmed, this volume of 600 pages would 
yield a respectable, creditable, and instructive 
essay. — The Baker & Taylor Co. %2. 50. 

A stout volume of nearly three hundred pages 
contains the sermons and exhortations of evan- 
gelist J. V. Updike. Most of them were deliv- 
ered at Emporia, Kansas, and are reported by 
Miss Emma Lane and edited by Geo. H. Hall. 
The frontispiece shows a young man, apparently 
possessed of vigor and good digestion, who is 
said to be very severe on dancing, card- playing, 
theater- gomg, "and all evils of like nature.** 
His power lies in " preaching the unadulterated 
Word, and in generalship. He knows how to 
run a meeting.** He shows "a creed-glutted 
world '* that the Bible is its own best interpreter. 
In addition to an introduction and biographical 
sketch, with sayings of the evangelist — more 
noted for force than elegance — there are ten 
sermons on faith, heaven, woman's place and 
power, all in plain Saxon English and in the 
spirit of old-fashioned Orthodoxy. — Cincinnati : 
The Standard Publishing Co. 

Bom in the north of Ireland, of ancient French 
lineage, Thomas Rambaut prepared for the An- 
glican ministry at Dublin. Unable, however, to 
receive the tenets there expounded, he came 
to America, and after a time spent in teach- 
ing school and studying law, became a Baptist 
preacher. As preacher and pastor he had great 
success, as, indeed, his strong and refined face 
in the excellent frontispiece to this biography 
might suggest. His great life work culminated 
in the reorganization of the William Jewell Col- 
lege at Liberty, near Kansas City. It was left 
in ruins after the fierce strifes of civil war in a 
Border State. Dr. Rambaut re-created it. Later, 
he served as an effective pastor and eloquent 
preacher in Brooklyn, N. Y. Preacher and 
Tkacher, a tastefully written sketch of his life, 



is by Rev. Dr. Norman Fox, D.D. — Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert. ^i.oo. 

The sketch of James Graham, Marquis of 
Montrose, which Mr. Mowbray Morris has writ- 
ten for the series of " English Men of Action,** 
b warmly sympathetic and defensory in its tone, 
and tends to bring out into strong relief the 
cruelty and injustice of his execution at Edin- 
burgh in 1650. He was a brave and gallant 
soldier, first with the Covenanters, then against 
them, and they reveled in the atrocities which 
followed his execution after he fell into their 
power. Mr. Morrb paints a strong and striking 
portrait — Macmillan & Co. 60c. 

Rev. Samuel J. Andrews* Life of <mr Lord 
upon the Earth was first published thirty years 
ago, and it has been steadily in demand during 
this period. The author has now prepared a 
new and wholly revised edition, in which the 
longer discussions of historical, chronological, 
and geographical matter are given in small type. 
Mr. Andrews still refrains, as before, from enter- 
ing into questions of the authorship of the gos- 
pels or their inspiration, accepting them as his- 
torical throughout. This method is not that of 
most lives of Jesus written in this generation; 
but in his field, thus limited, Mr. Andrews is 
careful and helpful. — Charles Scribner*s Sons. 
^2.50. 

A school book which deserves to be briefly 
noticed here is Masterpieces of American Litera- 
ture, a volume prepared at the request of the 
school authorities of Boston, and under the care 
of the supervisors. It contains selections from 
Irving, Bryant, Franklin, Dr. Holmes, Whittier, 
Thoreau, Emerson, Webster, Longfellow, Haw- 
thorne, 0*Reilly, Lowell, and Everett, together 
with biographical sketches of each author. The 
collection makes not only a reading-book of the 
first order for scholars, but a volume which many 
should take pleasure in owning after school-dajrs 
are over. — Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ^i.oo. 

In the very attractive "Stott Library** two 
new volumes are Sir Thomas Browne*s Religio 
Medici and Other Essays (the other essays being 
" Christian Morals,** " A Letter to a Friend,'* 
and " Urn Burial **), edited, with an introduc- 
tion, by D. Lloyd Roberts, M.D. ; and Lyrics 
and Sonnets of Wordsworth, selected and edited 
by Clement King Shorter — a selection which 
will bear comparison with even Mr. Matthew 
Amold*s. — Macmillan & Co. Each, 75c. 

The fifth volume of Mr. Charles G. Crump*s 
fine edition of Landor*s Imaginary Conversations 
has for a frontispiece an excellent portrait of 
Alfieri; the dialogues of literary men are con- 
cluded; the dialogues of famous women are 
given complete, and there are twelve miscel- 
laneous dialogues beside, in this volume. — Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.25. 

The latest volume in the " Brantwood ** edition 
of Ruskin*s works is that great favorite. The 
Crown of Wild Olive, which Professor Norton 
in his introduction says one might well turn to 
if he were "desirous to learn in brief space of 
Mr. Ruskin*s general doctrine of life and con- 
duct, and of his application of it to practical 
issues.** — Charles E. Merrill & Co. ^1.50. 

The Buccaneers of America have had ample 
attention given them of recent months, not only 
in Mr. Howard Pyle*s volume, but in others r> 
from various sources. The History of the Buc- ^ 
cancers of America, which was written in 181 6 
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by James Bumcy, F.R.S., a captain, afterward 
an admiral, in the Royal Navy, is now reprinted 
from the original edition, without change or revi- 
sion. There is sufficient difference in the scenes 
and the characters of Mr. Pyle's and Admiral 
Bumey's volumes to commend the latter to those 
who have read the first, in case their appetite for 
adventure of this kind is still strong. — Macmil- 
Ian &. Co. ^3.oa 

The late Dean Church's volume on the Oxford 
Movement^ which we noticed at length last year, 
has been put into uniform shape and style with 
the crown octavo complete edition of his works 
published by Macmillan & Co. There is hardly 
a handy style of publication which an author 
could more desire than this, in which the same 
publishers have been issuing the works of 
Matthew Arnold, John Morley, and Mr. Pater. 

In the "Dilettante Library" two new issues 
are Mr. Oscar Browning's Dante^ his Life and 
WritingSy and Goethe^ his Life and Writings, 
Both are reprinted with alterations and additions 
from the articles on these two authors in the 
last edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica^ and 
many, doubtless, will prefer to read them in this 
handy form. — Macmillan & Co. Each, 90c 

Another reprint from the Encychpadia Bri- 
tannica is the Sketch of the History of Israel and 
Judahy by Prof. Julius Wellhausen. This was 
reprinted in 1885 as an ap{>endix to the English 
translation of his Prolegomena^ but it now ap- 
pears in the convenient form of a separate book 
of some 250 pages. — Macmillan & Co. ^2.00. 

Sir Edward Creasy's account of the Fifteen 
Decisive Battles of the World from Marathon to 
Waterloo has been a favorite book for the last 
forty years ; it now appears in a new and neat 
edition from fresh plates. — Harper & Brothers, 
^i .00. _ 

PEBI0DI0AL8. 



Mr. Edmund Gosse's brilliant and sympathetic 
study of Wolcott Balestier will probably be the 
most interesting article in this month's Century 
to the readers of the Literary World. He 
was a warm admirer of Balestier, but a discrimi- 
nating critic as well, and he shows us the young 
man's wonderful business talents as well as his 
literary skill. Mr. Gosse seems to have the rare 
power of writing a short biographical sketch 
which shall be a portrait and not a photograph. 
Between Mr. Gosse's article, Mr. Campbell's 
"In Memoriam," and the chapters of "The 
Naulahka," the number is almost a Balestier 
memorial. Dr. Weir Mitchell's ** Characteris- 
tics " develops well. The conversations are ad- 
mirable, neither stilted nor prosaic. " Ol' Pap's 
Flaxen," by Hamlin Garland, is picturesque and 
realistic — a Western pastoral; John Heard's 
"Starving* at Taskoma" is a vivid short-story, 
which, in its simplicity of detail and analysis 
of emotions, suggests Tolstoi's style. Edward 
Robinson's thoughtful article, "Did the Greeks 
Paint their Sculpture," is a presentation of his 
theory that both the Greeks and the Romans 
painted their marble statues and reliefs. The 
article on ** Our Common Roads" is timely, for 
surely never were our country roads in worse 
condition than through the months of March 
and April. The author compares roads in the 
United Sutes with those in Germany and France. 



He tells us plainly that our country roads are 
the worst in the civilized world. The article on 
" The Mother and Birthplace of Washington " 
is well written, as are the account of " The Total 
Solar Eclipses of 1889 " and the breezy descrip- 
tion of fishing for pearls in Australia. Arlo 
Bates' **The Cyclamen," and Mrs. Moulton's 
** On a Rose Pressed in a Book " are the choi- 
cest bits of verse. " The Three Ages of Man," 
by Lotto, is a wonderfully beautiful engraving of 
a wonderfully beautiful picture in the Pitti Gal- 
lery in Florence. Mr. Stedman's paper " On 
the Nature and Elements of Poetry " seems to 
this reviewer, like his work in general, a little 
over-refined ; as a critic he has little of Matthew 
Arnold's vigor. 

Scribner^s Magazine for April offers an inter- 
esting variety of contents. The series of articles 
upon the poor people of the great cities begins 
with a study of the " Social Awakening in Lon- 
don," by Mr. Robert A. Woods. Mr. E. S. Nadal 
writes of the •* Parks of New York," and Mr. 
Frank Mandy of " Mashonaland," the great gold- 
field in South Africa. Senator Ross of Kansas 
recalls the famous impeachment trial of Presi- 
dent Johnson. The musical critic, Mr. W. F. 
Apthorp, describes the unsubventioned theaters 
and concert- halls of Paris. An affectionate arti- 
cle upon the work which Mr. Charles Keene con- 
tributed to Punch is by Mr. G. S. Layard. Of 
fiction this number includes a part of *' The 
Wrecker," by Messrs. Stevenson and Osbourne ; 
a vigorous and well-condensed sketch, *' Of the 
Blood Royal," which proves that Mr. William 
Maynadier Brown is fitted by practice, as well as 
by theory, for his position as one of the editors 
of the promising periodical. Two Tales ; a rather 
excited little story, " A Case of Conscience," by 
Mrs. (or Miss) Beatrice Wilte ; and the continu- 
ation of Mr. Robert Grant's " Reflections of a 
Married Man," containing some clever touches. 
There is a sonnet by Colonel Higginson. The 
Point of View department is particularly good 
this month; we like extremely the sympathetic 
note upon poor, great Guy de Maupassant. Ex- 
cellent, as usual, are the many illustrations. 

The complete novel in Lippincott^s Magazine 
for April, " But Men Must Work," is by Rosa 
Nouchette Carey. In it the narrator, as visiting 
governess and presiding genius, digs her way 
into the family secret, and at last banishes the 
family skeleton. In the " Athletic " series Julian 
Hawthorne sounds the praises of walking, which 
he considers the only proper mode of locomotion, 
and C. Davis English expounds the mysteries of 
" Four-in- Hand Driving." In the " Journalist " 
series Melville Philips tells us that the literary 
editor is much less frequent than we commonly 
suppose, and gives some odd samples of his ex- 
periences. The Countess Norraikow gives a 
brief history of the leading Nihilists. The " First 
Principles " of writing are unfolded by the Editor 
to an Anxious Aspirant for literary fame. There 
are short stories by Julien Gordon and George 
Edgar Montgomery. 

The Bishop of Ripon opens the Contemporary 
Review for March with a sympathetic and dis- 
criminating tribute to "Mr. Spurgeon." Next 
to this paper in interest — if not before it with 
two different classes of readers — will be Gen- 
eral Booth's account of *' Social Problems at the 
Antipodes," which is too brief to have much 
worth, and the thurd part of Sir C. Gavan Duffy's 



extremely valuable report of " Conversations and 
Correspondence with Thomas Carlyle ;" the Irish 
Land Question and John Stuart Mill are the two 
principal subjects in this installment. Miss Julia 
Wedgwood compares and contrasts " Greek My- 
thology and the Bible " in an interesting manner. 
The other articles in this number are more dis- 
tinctively of interest to English readers, with the 
exception of a paper on ** Electrical Cure of Can- 
cer," by Mrs. Faithfull. 

In the Fortnightly Review for March Professor 
Dowden has a eulogistic paper on " Mr. Mere- 
dith in his Poems," for which he predicts, as 
hearty an appreciation as Mr. Meredith's nov- 
els have gradually been winning ; " The Russian 
Famine and the Revolution " is the title of a 
vigorous article by Stepniak; Madam Darmes- 
tetcr continues her studies of " France in the Four- 
teenth Century " with a fifth section on the Jews; 
and there are two articles, which might be quali- 
fied with the adjective "imperial," on India and 
Madagascar ; a scientific paper is on " The Dis- 
sipation of Energy," by Lord Kelvin ; and Sam- 
uel Montagu, M.P., discusses the *' Dangers of 
Modern Finance." 

The Nineteenth Century for March has a long 
list of sixteen articles, most of which are brief, 
the longest one being the "Muslim Hell," a 
learned discussion by James Mew ; Mr. H. D. 
Traill replies to numerous criticisms on his re- 
cent article on " Minor Poets;" Mr. Archibald 
Forbes pictures " Napoleon III at Sedan ; " Mrs. 
Linn Linton makes another onset in a paper en- 
titled "The Partisans of the Wild Women;" 
the tone of Mr. W. Frewen Lord's paper, ** Italia 
non fara da se," is sufficiently indicated by these 
words; the Countess of Cork considers some 
"Social Changes in Fifty Years;" and "The 
London County Council " is discussed in a pair 
of contrasted articles by Mr. John Bums and 
Mr. R. E. Prothero. 

Dr. Albert Shaw, the editor of the Review of 
Reviewsy contributes the leading article to the 
April number on '* Municipal Problems of New 
York and London " (on this subject, both speci- 
fically and generally. Dr. Shaw has no superior 
as an authority in this country); '*With Mr. 
Rhodes through Mashonaland " is a full review 
of some new English books on the Land of 
Ophir. There is the usual large number of por- 
traits of notabilities of the day. The great suc- 
cess of the Review of Reviews in its American 
edition — an enterprise largely independent of 
the London edition — is easily explained to one 
who considers carefully any of its recent issues 
under Dr. Shaw's editorship. 

In the Forum for April the late Prof. E. A. 
Freeman gives ** A Review of my Opinions," in 
which his constant readers will find little that is 
new. There are three vigorous articles by Hon. 
W. L. WUson, F. R. Coudert. and Matthew Hale, 
on as many different phases of the " Crisis of the 
Democratic Party ;" and Governor Irwin of Ari- 
zona answers the question, " Is Iowa a Doubtful 
State? "in the affirmative. Professor Geffcken 
briefly considers "The Germans as Emigrants 
and Colonists," and Mr. Poultney Bigelow dis- 
cusses " The Free Trade Tendency of William 
II. " Other articles of interest in various direc- 
tions are " Our Anthracite Supply," by the presi- 
dent of the Lehigh Coal Company ; " The Lear^ 
ing of Languages," by Mr. Hamerton ; " Reform- 
atory Prisons as Schools of Crime," by Mr. W. 
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p. Andrews; ** The Speech of Monkeys," by Mr. 
R. L. Garner ; and ** The Burial Monopoly of 
Paris," by E. R. Spearman. 

The Philosophical Review (edited by Professor 
Schurman) for March is a decided improvement 
on the first issue. The second part of Mr. Ben- 
jamin Ives Oilman's elaborate essay on " Some 
Psychological Aspects of the Chinese Musical 
System " evidences a great deal of learning in a 
direction in which Dr. Whewell, according to the 
well-known story, would be greatly interested, 
were he still living. The leading article is by 
Prof. Andrew Seth on ** Psychology, Epistemol- 
ogy, and Metaphysics ;" and Prof. William James, 
in the second article, " A Plea for Psychology as 
a * Natural Science,' " replies to Professor Ladd's 
article in the first number. Mr. Charles A. Strong 
gives an elaborate discussion of Dr. Muenster- 
berg's theory of mind and body, which Professor 
James calls *'the conscious-automaton theory ;" 
there are numerous reviews of ethical and philo- 
sophical books, and the department of "Sum- 
maries of Articles " is very full. 

Prof. J. B. Moore opens the March number 
of the Political Science Quarterly with a careful 
presentation of *' Asylum in Legations and Ves- 
sels," a subject of present-day interest; Mr. J. 
C. Schwab discusses a subject which is only his- 
torical in his paper on "The Finances of the 
Confederacy;" Prof. W. A. Dunning has a first 
careful paper on " Irish Land Legislation since 
1845; '* ^^* A. M. Gitterman revives an almost 
forgotten chapter of history in ** The New York 
Council of Appointment ;" Prof. F. H. Giddings 
condders thoughtfully *' The Nature of Political 
Majorities;" and Mr. Horace White gives the 
reason for his inability to accept the conclusions 
of " Boehm-Bawerk on Capital ; " and there is the 
osual abundance of full reviews of works on 
politics and economics, to which are added some 
pages of shorter "book notes." 

NatureU Science is the title of a new " Monthly 
Review of Scientific Progress," which Macmillan 
& Co. bring out in London and New York. The 
first number for March has eighty pages. Among 
the ten articles are brief and popular treatments 
of " Mimicry," " Deep Sea Deposits," " The Evo- 
lution of Fms," " Coral Reefs," •* English Lake 
Dwellings," and "The Mammals of India." A 
department is devoted to " Notes and Comments," 
and another to " News " from various quarters. 
NaiurcU Science is published at the popular price 
of one shilling a number ; it seems to be directed 
to readers less occupied with science as a pursuit 
than Naturcy and, with all the abundance of scien- 
tific literature already existing, it will probably 
find a field for itself. 

An instance of heterophemy occurred in our 
notice of The New Worlds the new religious 
quarterly review, in our last issue. As the follow- 
ing sentence indicated, "the list of writers" an- 
nounced showed that the proportion of ''pro- 
gressive orthodox" contributors to others is 
"smaller" in the first number, not "larger," 
than it will probably be hereafter. 



— The Authors' Club of London has now 
passed from the preliminary stage to that of 
actual existence. The club b to be founded 
upon a limited joint stock company, already 
established and registered, the possession of a 
single share in which will serve in lieu of entrance 
fee. The shares are limited to 600 of £^ each, 



of which it is not anticipated that more than £^ 
will ever be called up. The annual subscription 
is fixed at four guineas, and the entrance fee at 
ten guineas, the usual remissions being extended 
to country members. The number of members 
is fixed at 600; and the club house will be as 
near as possible to Piccadilly Circus. The first 
directors are Lord Monkswell, Mr. Walter Be- 
sant, Mr. H. Tedder, and Mr. Oswald Crawfurd 
(chairman). The qualifications for membership 
are that a man should be a British subject, or a 
citizen of the United States ; an author, in the 
widest acceptance of the term ; a contributor to 
a leading periodical ; or a journalist of established 
position. 

17EW8 AND NOTES. 



— Dodd, Mead & Company announce in their 
series, "Makers of America," a life of Charles 
Sumner, by Anna L. Dawes, and a life of Christo- 
pher Columbus, by President C. K. Adams. In 
the daintily printed "Giunta" series they will 
shortly issue Hazlitt's essays on the Elizabethan 
poets, and in the " Portia " series, a book by Mrs. 
M. E. W. Sherwood upon the art of entertaining. 
Mrs. Amelia E. Barr's new novel is entitled 
Love for an Hour is Lcve Forever. Two other 
new novels are, A Colony of Girls^ by Kate Liv- 
ingston Willard, and a historical novel called A 
Highland Chronicle^ by S. Bayard Dod. Another 
historical novel, by Count Alexis Tolstoi, a 
brother of the philanthropist, entitled Prince 
Serebryaniy has been translated by Jeremiah 
Curtin. 

— F. J. Schulte & Co., Chicago, will issue in 
March or April a political novel by Hamlin Gar- 
land, entitled A Member of the Third House, 

— Henry Holt is about to publish a novel by 
a new writer; it is called Fifty Pounds for a 
WifCt and is by A. L. Glyn. 

— Mr. Rudyard Kipling has revised his verses 
contributed to various magazines during the past 
few years, and early this month Macmillan & Co. 
publish the volume under the title of Barrack 
Room Ballads^ and Other Verses. An important 
work on The Soteriology of the New Testament^ 
by the Rev. Dr. DuBose of the University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tenn., is just ready for publi- 
cation by this firm. 

— Ginn & Co. announce A Primer of Engm 
lish VersCf by Prof. Hiram Corson of Cornell 
University. 

— The various departments of the World's 
Columbian Exposition, says the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean, swarm with the applications of cranks. 
An Ecuadorian has sent in a modest request for 
$5,000 for an epic poem, the hero of which is to 
be Columbus. He states that it will equal the 
Iliad or the jSneidf and writes : ** I will come to 
Chicago and recite the poem. It will take nine 
days for its delivery. There should be 50,000 
copies of the poem printed, for which I beg you 
to appropriate $50,000." 

— Wm. R. Jenkins has issued recently new 
editions of The Illustrated Horse Doctor, by 
Edward Mayhew, M.R.C.V.S., and A Practical 
Guide to Meat Inspection, by Thomas Walley, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

— The Worthington Company announce The 
Household Idol, by Marie Bernhard, author of 
The Rector of St. Luke's, translated by filise L. 
Lathrop. 



— Messrs. Longmans issue soon a posthumous 
volume of poems by the late Earl of Lytton. 
entitled Marah. None of these poems have 
hitherto been published, and they include the 
verses upon which Lord Lytton was engaged on 
the very day of his death. 

— It is something of a surprise to hear of the 
publication of a new work from the pen of George 
Henry Borrow. Such b, however, the case ; 
among his literary remains was found a transla- 
tion of Balder's Dod (The Death of Balder), the 
masterpiece of the Danish poet, Ewald. This 
has now been printed, and is being issued by 
Messrs. Jarrold & Sons in the extremely limited 
edition of 250 copies only, an opportunity which 
collectors of Borrow's works will doubtless avail 
themselves of. The peculiar meters of the origi- 
nal are faithfully reproduced in the vigorous 
English of the " Word master." — 7%<r ^«?i- 
seller, London. 

— Mr. William Morris is progressing with the 
printing of Caxton's Recuyell of the Historyes of 
Troye, which will be the first book printed in his 
newly designed black-letter. His friends say it 
will be one of the most beautiful, as well as one 
of the most sumptuous, specimens of printing 
that ever came from an English press. 

— Harper & Brothers announce a collection of 
stories by Mr. Frank D. Millet; a little hand- 
book, for students, letter- writers, and literary 
workers, entitled Everybody's Writing-desk Book, 
with a companion volume, called Everybody's 
Pocket Cyclopadia ; Concerning All of Us, a col- 
lection of Colonel T. W. Higginson's short essays 
on social, literary, and ethical topics, and a vol- 
ume of short stories by Miss Grace King, Tales 
of a Time and Place. 

— Mr. Leslie Stephen has proposed, in a let- 
ter to the London Times, the erection in West- 
minster Abbey of a monument to James Russell 
Lowell. The plan is likely to meet with grat- 
ifying success. The Globe and St. James's Gazette 
publish articles warmly supporting Mr. Stephen's 
proposal. They say that this honor would be 
a graceful tribute to an accomplished writer, who 
began life as a New England patriot and ended 
it as one of the most sincere friends and ad- 
mirers of old England. 

— Mr. Rider Haggard has returned to the 
scene of his first successes in his new story, Nada 
the Lily, which Longmans, Green & Co. issue 
this month. It is a tale of love and fighting in 
Africa, and all the characters are natives, no 
white man taking any part in the plot 

— It may here be stated definitely, and thus 
prevent further questioning on the subject, that 
Valentine Dillon is the name of the writer who 
has for a considerable time succeeded in con- 
cealing his identity by the persistent use of the 
signature "E. B. Lanin." Like his kinsman, 
Dr. E. J. Dillon — who, by the way, is rather 
annoyed at his name being associated with the 
above nom de guerre — Dr. Valentine Dillon has 
had ample opportunity of judging the varied 
phases of Russian life. In his forthcoming vol- 
ume the startling revelations in some of the 
Fortnightly articles have neither been curtailed 
nor modified. — The Bookman, London. 

— M. Zola's story. The Debacle, will be fol- 
lowed by Docteur Pascal, which the author thinks 
can hardly be finished until toward the end of 
1893, ^^^ *" ^^® ™°** favorable circumstances — ^ 
if there are no interruptions — not before the end 

of this year. The story relates to a man of sci- 
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ence devoted to his researches, and absorbed in 
them, but living in an unhappy home owing to 
the faithlessness of his wife. M. Zola has writ- 
ten a preface for Tolstoi's new work, V Argent et 
U Travail^ which has just been published in Paris 
by £. Flammarion. 

— Mr. John J. Knox, during the last five years 
of his life, had been engaged upon a History of 
Banking in ike United States, which was nearly 
ready for publication at the time of hb death. 
Mrs. Knox will carry out the plans of her hus- 
band by an early publication of this, his last and 
most important literary work. 

— Mr. Eric Robertson is writing a book that 
is really wanted — a History of Scottish Literature 
and Art in Later Times. The work will cover 
Scotland's golden age, which begins with the 
Union and ends with the death of Sir Walter. 

— Mr. Henry George has long contemplated 
writing a work on political economy, and will 
commence inditing its pages before many weeks 
are past. In the mean time he is busy on a mon- 
ograph criticising Mr. Herbert Spencer's attitude 
towards the land question. 

— Hon. David A. Wells is engaged on a trea- 
tise on taxation. His experience at Albany and 
Washington on tax and revenue commissions 
put him in the lead as an authority on public 
finance, and he has maintamed that position ever 
since. 

— A portrait of Dr. W. J. Rolfe is the appro- 
priate frontispiece of the first number of Har- 
per* s Bulletin of Text- Books, as the Harper list 
includes three series edited by this well-known 
educator and Shakespearian student — the " Eng- 
Ibh Classics," "Select English," and *'Rolfe's 
Shakespeare." 

— So many erroneous and premature state- 
ments having been circulated concerning a pro- 
posed publication by the Authors' Club, Mr. 
Rossiter Johnson, the secretary of the Club, has 
felt called upon to explain that the facts are as 
follows: The Authors' Club has determined to 
publish a book made up of stories, essays, poems, 
and sketches written specially for it by members 
of the Club. The contributions will probably 
number one hundred, or perhaps more. A few 
members of the Club are artists as well as au- 
thors, and have been requested to illustrate their 
own articles. There may be other illustrations 
in the form of head and tail pieces, and the book 
will be printed sumptuously. The edition will 
be limited to 251 copies (numbered) — one for the 
Club's own library, the other 250 for sale to 
subscribers. There will be no other edition. 
Each author's article, in every copy of the book, 
will be signed by him with pen and ink. The 
subscription price is $100. The Executive Coun- 
cil of the Club, which has not yet taken final 
action on this item, may reserve the right to 
increase the price after the first hundred copies 
have been subscribed for. The original manu- 
scripts will be bound up by themselves and sold 
to the highest bidder. More than a hundred 
members of the Club, including the best- known 
authors in the country, have definitely promised 
to contribute ; and about fifty of the manuscripts 
are already in the hands of the committee having 
the matter in charge^ Among these fifty are 
articles by Poultney Bigelow, Elbridge S. Brooks, 
Andrew Carnegie, John D. Champlin, Jr., John 
Vance Cheney, Samuel L. Clemens (Mark Twain), 
Moncure D. Conway, George Cary Eggleston, 
Harold Frederic, Richard Watson Gilder, Parke 



Godwin, Arthur Sherburne Hardy, Henry Har- 
land (Sidney Luska), John Hay, Laurence Hutton, 
James B. Kenyon, Thomas W. Knox, James 
M. Ludlow, Albert Mathews, Brander Matthews, 
William S. Mayo, James Herbert Morse, Charles 
Ledyard Norton, Horace Porter, David L. Proud- 
fit, Theodore Roosevelt, Clinton Scollard, Horace 
E. Scudder, William J. Stillman, Oscar S. Straus, 
William S. Walsh, William Hayes Ward. George 
E. Waring, Jr., and Charles Dudley Warner. 
The other fifty are expected soon, so that the 
committee can put the book together this spring, 
carry it slowly and carefully through the press in 
the summer, and deliver it in the autumn. It is 
expected that it will have the advantage of all 
the typographic skill in the De Vinne Press, as 
the head of that establbhment is himself an 
author and a member of the Club. Those who 
wish to subscribe may send their addresses to 
Mr. Rossiter Johnson, No. i Bond St., New York. 

— Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will pub- 
lish, April 16: Colonel Starbottle's Client, and 
Some Otker People, by Bret Harte; Little Brotk- 
ers of the Air, by Olive Thorne Miller; Englisk 
and Scottish Popular Ballads, edited by Prof. 
Francis J. Child, Part VIII ; A Satchel Guide 
for the vacation tourist in Europe, edition for 
1892, revised to date ; and on this day, A Sane 
LuncUic, by Clara Louise Burnham, in the " River- 
side Paper " series, and Sella, Tkanatopsis, and 
Otker Poems, by William CuUen Bryant, in the 
" Riverside Literature " series. 

— A new novel by Beulah, the author of Za- 
railla, is announced by Lee & Shepard, as well 
as Matter, Ether, and Motion, by Professor Dol- 
bear, and // Came to Pass, by Mary Farley San- 
born. They have recently issued Oscar Fay 
Adams' Presumption of Sex, John Vance Cheney's 
series of essays entitled The Golden Guess, Simeon 
Pease Cheney's Wood Notes Wild (notations of 
bird music, prepared for the press by his son), 
and Oliver Optic's second volume of the " All- 
Over-the- World" series, entitled A Millionaire 
at Sixteen, 

— The Cupples Co. announce for immediate 
publication: The House of Cromwell, and the 
Story of Dunkirk, a genealogical history of the 
descendants of the Protector, with anecdotes and 
letters, by James Waylen j and A Holy Wedding 
Missal, being the wedding service of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, followed by a blank mar- 
riage certificate, both illuminated 'by hand on 
parchment. 

— Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. have in prep- 
aration A Half Century of Conflict, by Francis 
Parkman, which covers the period preceding the 
author's work entitled Montcalm and Wolfe, and 
finishes the series of " French- Canadian Histo- 
ries." It will be ready in May. 

— A few days before the death of Prof. Free- 
man the Clarendon Press announced as in prepa- 
ration for publication this spring the third volume 
of his History of Sicily, which deals with the Athe- 
nian and Carthaginian expeditions. 

— Miss Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke, 
the editors, announce that Poet- Lore will be pub- 
lished hereafter in Boston at 196 Summer Street. 
" During the past three years Poet- Lore has 
steadily increased in value, and has shown its 
purpose more and more clearly, its scope having 
been enlarged to the fullest measure of our oppor- 
tunities, until, in entering upon its fourth year, it 
was thought advbable to add the word ' Letters ' 
to its title, in order to show beyond cavil that 



all matter pertaining to literature proper could 
find place in its pages, as well as poetic study 
and higher criticism." Boston literary circles 
will have a cordial welcome for Poet- Lore, which, 
under the able editorship of Misses Porter and 
Clarke, has won the regard and respect of all 
who have read its pages. 

— Walter Whitman was born in West Hills, 
on Long Island, May 31, 1819, and died in Cam- 
den, N.J., on March 25, 1892. His father was 
of English descent, his mother of Dutch. From 
her Whitman without doubt drew his character- 
istics, mental and physical, rather than from the 
descent which gave him his name, illustrating the 
rule that strongly marked men derive from their 
mothers that which makes them notable. As 
a boy Whitman went to the public schools in 
Brooklyn, but at thirteen years of age he learned 
to set type, and afterward became a journeyman 
printer, alternating that business with school- 
teaching winters. When he was twenty- eight he 
began his travels. South, West, and North, trav- 
ersing the whole country and the Canadas, setting 
type in a place as long as he wanted to, or as jobs 
held out, and now and then he tried his hand 
at editing newspapers, as at New Orleans. He 
brought up in Brooklyn after a year or two of 
this life, and set type, helped edit, worked at the 
carpenter's bench, and drove a Broadway omni- 
bus — anything to see life and be a part of it. 
Leaves of Grass, a thin quarto in large tyi>c, was 
produced in 1855. Copies of this audacious book 
he sent to persons whose opinions he wanted, 
among others to Ralph Waldo Emerson, who 
straightway welcomed him "at the outset of a 
great career," finding in his book " incomparable 
things ' said incomparably.' " Whitman straight- 
way published the letter, much to the sage's 
embarrassment, who had not guarded his recog- 
nition at all, and was thus made to appear 
tolerant of Whitman's offenses against decency, 
although these were afterward matters of serious 
remonstrance from him, as they were necessarily 
most repugnant to his own taste. Drum Taps, 
on the other hand, which he brought out shortly 
after the war, presented him in a new light. 
There wai nothing in this book to revolt good 
people ; nothing either to placate the critic punc- 
tilious for the old forms and the old ideas. 

Noteworthy as the verse of Drum Taps was, 
it received in 1870 a complement as remarkable, 
in the prose of Democratic Vistas, a book far too 
little read and considered. In 1862 his brother, 
Col. George W. Whitman of Camden, N.J., was 
wounded in one of the battles in Virginia, and 
Walt went to the hospital to take care of him. 
He continued in hospital service, in the camps, 
on the fields, or at the many hospitals around 
and in Washington, throughout the war, and 
into the fall of 1865. In the course of this vol- 
unteer service, which made him as truly a hero 
of the war as marching and fighting in the ranks 
would have done, the strong man, who had 
never known a day's sickness in his life, con- 
tracted a blood-poisoning, as it is understood, 
which lingered in his system, and resulted finally 
in a stroke of paralysis at Washington in 1873. 
He had filled, for the first half of 1865, a clerk- 
ship in the Interior Department, spending his 
time out of office hours in the hospitals. From 
this post Secretary Harlan turned him out o\ 
the sole ground of his authorship of Leaves 
Grass, It was then that the late William Doug- 
las O'Connor gave him the name of ** the good 
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gray poet/* in an indignant and savage pamphlet 
of protest against the gross injustice of this treat- 
ment. The poet's health did not rally after the 
breakdown of 1873, and the paralysis crept slowly 
on, though not deterring him from a great amount 
of literary work, even up to the very latest. He 
took up his abode in Camden, N.J. In 1875, ^^^~ 
fering from the grave derangements of health that 
followed the attack of paralysis, Walt Whitman 
collected all his writings, and issued them the 
next year in two volumes, having them printed 
and bound at Camden under his own supervision. 
In 1885 a farewell volume, as he regarded it, No- 
vember Boughs y was issued. But his remarkable 
vitality deferred his real farewell yet longer, and 
in 1889 he issued Sands at Seventy. Finally, in 
1 891, came Good-hy My Fancy ! ^.yoXxxmt, of prose 
and verse, which he described as *' an annex to 
Leaves of Grass ^^ and there remain a good many 
writings yet to gather together, including the fine 
ode on " Death's Valley '* in the April Harper^ s. 
— Sprifigfield Republican, 

— Mr. Stedman sent to Whitman's funeral an 

ivy wreath with these lines : 

Good-by,WaltI 
Good-by from all you loved of earth ; 
Rock, tree, dumb creature, man and woman ; 
To you, their comrade, human. 
The last assault ends now, and now in some great world has 

bhth 
A minstrel whose strong soul finds broader wings. 
More brare imaEinings. 

Stars crown the niUtop where your dust shall lie, 
Even as we say good-by. 

Good-by, old Wah! 

— Messrs. Roberts Brothers have in prepara- 
tion a handsome library edition of Jane Austen's 
novels, printed from new type, on superfine paper, 
with a frontispiece design by Garrett to each vol- 
ume, and bound in half ruby morocco, gilt top. 
This edition, limited to 1,000 copies, will be in 
eleven i6mo volumes, which will be published 
fortnightly. A special idition de luxe^ printed on 
laid paper, medium octavo, bound in russet cloth, 
gilt top, untrimmed, limited to two hundred and 
fifty copies, will be issued simultaneously. 

— The first volume of presidential campaign 
literature is announced by Lovell, Coryell & Co., 
a compilation by Charles Hedges, Esq., of the 
speeches and writings of President Harrison. 

— A new book from the pen of Max O'Rell is 
announced by the Cassell Publishing Company, 
English Pharisees^ French Crocodiles^ and other 
Anglo-French Typical Characters, On the Rack, 
by WOliam C. Hudson (Barcley North), is one of 
Mr. Hudson's detective stories. In a Steamer 
Chair and other Shipboard Stories^ by Robert 
Barr, will soon be issued in the "Sunshine" 
series. Mr. Robert Barr is the latest of Ameri- 
can humorists. He won his spurs on the Detroit 
Free Press^ to which he contributed as ** Luke 
Sharp," and now he is in England associated 
with the youngest of English humorists, Jerome 
K. Jerome, in the editorship of The Idler. 

— Messrs. Houghton, MifHin & Co. announce 
that they have in preparation a History of the 
United States^ by Mr. John Flske, for the special 
use of schools. 

— Macmillan & Co. will issue next week a 
new edition of Mr. William Winter's well known 
Shakespear^s England. The little book has been 
revised throughout and re- written in parts. A 
new book by the same author is also nearly ready 
for publication. It deals chiefly with matters con- 
nected with the American stage during the past 
twenty years, and will be called Shadows of the 
Stage. 



— Fords, Howard & Hulbert will issue in 
paper covers this spring, in uniform style and 
price, Tourg^e's Murvale Eastman^ Christian 
Socialist; Beecher's Norwood ; Rifle ^ Rody and 
Gun in Calif orniay by Theodore S. Van Dyke ; 
7^^S^"(^**li by George Cary Eggleston and Do- 
lores Marbourg ; and Romances and Realities ^ by 
Amelia E. Barr: A Book of Prayer ^ from un- 
published notes of the public ministrations of 
Henry Ward Beecher, compiled and arranged 
by T. J. Ellinwood ; Four Huftdred Years of 
American History ^ by Prof. J. H. Patton, a new 
revised and enlarged edition of his Concise His- 
tory of the American People^ in two volumes ; 
Typical Tales from Shakespeare^ s Plays ^ a new 
issue ; and a revised edition of W. O. Stoddard's 
Lincoln. 

— Patriotic Americans the world over will be 
interested in a new book just published by D. 
Appleton& Co. of New York, entitled 754^ His- 
tory of the Centennial Celebration of the Inaugura- 
tion of George Washington as the First President 
of the United States, which forms a most appro- 
priate close of the long and generous services of 
the Citizens* Committee, who arranged and man- 
aged the events of those three memorable days 
in April, 1889, at New York City. It is a sump- 
tuous volume, profusely illustrated, detailing the 
history of the celebration. There are 650 folio 
pages, of the heaviest calendered paper, with 
gilded edges and rich binding. Only one thou- 
sand copies of it will be printed. The price, 
thirty dollars a copy, no more than covers the 
cost of its preparation and manufacture, as D. 
Appleton & Co. publish the book for the com- 
mittee at cost. There are to be no free copies, 
not even for those who were ofl&cially connected 
with the celebration. 

— Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons will soon pub- 
lish : Materialism and the Modern Physiology of 
the Nervous SysUm^ by William H. Thomson, 
M.D. ; Cynthia WakehanCs Money , by the author 
of The Leavettworth Case ; and The Story of Sicily^ 
prepared for the " Story of the Nations " series 
by the late Professor Freeman. 

— Books Condemned to be Burnt y by James 
Anson Farrer, is the title of the new volume of 
"The Book Lover's Library," to be published 
by A. C. Armstrong & Son. 

— P. Blakiston, Son & Co., will soon publish 
Physical Education^ by Frederick Trevcs,F.R.C.P. 



PUBLIOATIONS REOEIVED. 



Art. 



History of Art in Phrvgia, Lvdia, Caria, and 
LvaA, and History of Art in Persia. From the 
French of Georges Perroi and Charles Chipiez. Illus- 
trated, a vols. A. C. Armstrong & Son. Each, ^7.50 

Biography. 

Early Days of my Episcopatb. By the Rt. Rev. 
Wm. I. Kip, D.D. Thomas Whittaker. J 1.5© 

A Memoir of Honor^ Db Balzac. Compiled and 
written by Katharine P. Wormeley. Roberts Bros. $1.50 

POUTICS AND PbN PiCTURBS AT HoMB AND ABROAD. 

By Henry W. HilUard, LL.D. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $3.00 
Thb Lifb and Lbttbrs of Joseph Sbvbrn. By Will- 
iam Sharp. Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons. $5.00 
Woffington. a Tribute to the Actress and the Woman. 
By Augustin Daly. Photogravure illustrations. Nims & 
Kn* • 



ICnight. 



Bconomics and Politics. 



SoaAL Statics. Abridged and Revised. Together 
with The Mam versus thb State. By Herbert Spencer. 
D. Appleton & Co. ^,.00 

The Question of Silver. By Louis R. Ehrich. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. jy^ 

Methods of Industrial Remuneration. By David 
F. Schloss. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 



Educational. 

EsTHBR. Trag^e en Trot Actes. Par Radne. Ed. by 
I. H. B. Spiers. D. C. Heath & Co. 35c. 

Report of the Commissioner of Education for the 
Ybar 1888-89. Vol. I and II. Government Printing Office. 

Alfred db Mussbt. Croisilles. Edited by G. Masson, 
B.A. Revised by H. Tarver. Carl Schoenhof. 

Lb Chant du Cygnb. Par Geoiges Ohnet. Wm R. 
Jenkins. 25c. 

BoUDERiE. Par Manrice Leoomte. Wm. R. Jenkins. 

Lb Fran^ais Pratique. Par Paul Bercy. Wm. R. 
Jenkins. $1.00 

The Handbook Illustrated Dictionary of the 
Engush Language. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 75c. 

The Place of Combnius in the History of Educa- 
tion. By Nicholas M. Butler, Ph.D. C. W. Bardeen. 

A Brief History of the Hawaiian People. By W. 
D. Alexander. American Book Co. 

Psychology Appued to the Art of TEACHiNg. By 
Joseph Baldwin, LL.D. D. Appleton & Co. I1.50 

Essays and Sketches. 

Girls: Faulu and Ideals. By J. R. Miller, D D. T. 
Y. CroweU & Co. 

The Morals of Christ. By Austin Bierbower. C. H. 
Kerr & Co. 50c. 

The Crown of Wild Ouvb. By John Rnskin, M.A. 

C. £. MerriU. $1.50 
Marriage and the Home. By Rev. John L. Brandt. 

Laird & Lee. 

The Rationale of Mesmerism. By A. P. Sinnett. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. I1.25 

The Idealist. By Henry T. King. J. B. Upplncott 
Co. $1.50 

The Roman Poets of the Augustan Age.— Horace 
and thb Elegiac Poets. By W. Y. Sellar. With a 
memoir of the author by Andrew Lang. Macmillan & 
Co. la. 50 

Impressions of Italy, From the French of Paul 
Bourget by Mary J. Serrano. Cassell Pub. Co. I1.50 

Equatorial America. By Maturin M. Ballou. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 

A Day at Lagubrrb's and Other Days. By F. 
Hopkinson Smith. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. |i.2S 

Walter Savage Landor. By Edward W. Evans, Jr. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Thb Rescue of an Old Place. By Mary Caroline 
Robbins. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.35 

The Prbsumption of Sex. By Oscar Fay Adams. 
Lee & Shepard. |i.oo 

Fiction. 

My Guardian. By Ada Cambridge. D. Appleton & 

Co. see 

It Happened Yesterday. By Frederick Marshall. 

D. Appleton & Co. 50c 
Pbcuuar. By Epes Saigent Lee & Shepard. 50c. 
The Peer and the Woman. By E. Phillips Oppen- 

heim. John A. Taylor & Co. 30c. 

Ren& and Colette. By Debut Laforest. Cassell 
Pub. Co. 50c. 

The Country Doctor. By Honor^ De Balzac. Robert 
Bonner's Sons. 

The Angular Stone. By Emilia Pardo Baiin. Trans- 
lated by Mary J. Serrano. Cassell Pub. Co. 

The Scapegoat. By Hall Caine. J. W. Lovell Co. 50c. 

Love and Liberty. By Alexander Dumas. T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers. asc 

ZoROASTBR. By F. M. Crawford. Macmillan & Co. ^i.oo 

The Opal Qubbn. By Eliza B. Swan. Robert Qarke 
& Co. $1.35 

In Beaver Cove and Elsewhere. By Matt Crim. 
Charies L. Webster & Co. 

Mrs. Lbsue and Mrs. Lennox. Cassell Pub. Co. soc. 

San Salvador. By Mary Agnes TIncker. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Ii.as 

In Tent and Bungalow. By an Idle Exile. Cassell 
Publishing Co. 50c 

The Book of Ruth. By P. L. Gray. Pub. by the au- 
thor. Bendena, Kans. 

The Treasure Tower. By Viiginia W. Johnson. 
Rand, McNally ft Co. 

Man and Money. By £!mUe Souvestre. Cassell Pub- 
lishing Co. 50c. 

Grania. By Hon. Emily Lawless. Macmillan & Co. |i.oo 

The Fall of the Staincuffes. By Alfred Colbeck. 
F. H. Revell Co. $1.00 

The Man who Vanished. By Fergus Hume. The 
Waveriy Co. 

Lazy Thoughts of a Lazy Girl. By Jenny Wren. 
The Waveriy Co. ssc. 

A Bargain of Souls. An Impossible Story. By Ernest 
De Lancey Pierson. Laird & Lee. 50c. 

Dollarocracy : an American Novel. John A. Taylor 
ft Co. 50c. 

In His Own Way. By Carlisle B. Holding. Cranston 
& Stowe. 75c. 

Was She Wife or Widow ? By Malcolm Bell. Robert 

Bonner's Sons. Digitized^ 

A New Saint's Tragedy. By Thomas A. Pinkerton. 
Harper & Brothars. 50c. 
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History. 

Tbufpsl's History of Roman Litbraturb. Revised 
and enlarged by Ludwig Schwabe. Translated by George 

C. W. Warr, M.A. Vol. II, The Imperial Period. Mac- 
niillan & Co. S4.00 

Historical Essays. By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. 
Fourth Series. Macmillan & Co. S3<So 

Thb Discovbby of America, with Some Account of 
ANasNT America and thb Spanish Conquest. By 
John Fiske. 2 vols. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $4.00 

Philosophy. 

Thb Spirit of Modern Philosophy. By Josiah Royce, 

Ph.D. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1^2.50 

Poetry, Music, and the Drama. 

CiRCUM PRiVCORDiA. By T. W. Parsons. J. G. Cup- 
pies, ^i.oo 

Lyrics and Sonnbts of Wordsworth. Selected and 
edited by Clement K. Shorter. Macmillan & Co. 75c. 

Modern Love. By G. Meredith. Roberts Bros. 51.50 

Poems by the Way. Written by William Morris. Rob- 
erts Brothers. $1.2$ 

A New Variorum Edition of Shakbspbarb. Ed. by 
H. H Fumess. Vol. IX, The Tempest. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $3 00 

ZuLULU, the Maid of Anahuac. By Hanna A. Fos- 
ter. G. P. Putnam's Sons. ^[.00 

The Rb-Strung Harp. By Rev. William Read. Lake- 
view Press. ^z.oo 

Classical Poems. By William Entriken Baily. Robert 
Clarke & Co. 

As THE Cardinal Flower. By Miss Cora A. Matson. 
Fred Bennett. |i.oo 

The Professor, and Other Poems. By the author of 
" Moods." London : Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 

Sonnets, Songs, Laments. By Clara E. Whiton-Stone. 
With Portrait. J. G. Cupples. Jx.as 

Clytib, and Other Poems. By Marguerite E. Easter. 
A. J. PhUpott & Co. 

Thb Pilgrim's Vision. An Allegory. By Minnie Willis 
Baines. Cranston & Stowe. 75c. 

A Volume of Poems. By Mrs. M. A. B, Kelly. J. G. 
Cupples. 

Losing Ground. By Herbert Wolcott Bowen. J. G. 
Cupples. ^i.oo 

Scientific and Technical. 

Marriage and Disease. By S. A. R. Strahan, M.D. 

D. Appleton & Co. 

Thb Oak. A Popular Introduction to Forest Botany. 
By H. MarshaU Ward, F.L.S. D. Appleton & Co. 

Moral Teachings op Sciencs. By Arabella B. Buck- 
ley. D. Appleton & Co. 75c- 

The History, Principles, and Practice of Her- 
aldry. By F. Edward Hulme. Macmillan & Co. ^1.25 

A Song of Life. By Margaret Warren Morley. Illus- 
trated. A. C. McQurg & Co. $1.25 

The Story of thb Hills. A Book about Mountains 
for General Readers. By Rev. H. N. Hutchinson. Illus- 
trated. Macmillan & Co. ^1.50 

Geological Sketches at Home and Abroad. By 
Archibald Geikie,LL.D. Illus. MacmilUn & Co. I1.50 

The Horse. By W. H. Flower, C. B. D. Appleton & Co. 

New Fragments. ByJohnTyndall,F.R.S. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. *^*^ 

Evolution in Science, Philosophy, and Art. Pop- 
ular Lectures and Discussions before the Brooklyn Ethical 
Association. D. Appleton & Co. 

Standard Literature. 

Imaginary Conversations. By Walter Savage Landor. 
Edited by C. G. Crump. Vol V. Macmillan & Co. $t 25 

Rassblas, Prince of Abyssinia. By Samuel Johnson, 
LL.D. G. P. Putnam's Sons. |i.oo 

Robert Hbrrick. The Hesperides and Noble Num- 
bers. Edited by Alfred Pollard, a vols. Charies Scrib- 
ner's Sons. $3 50 

Lyrics from the Dramatists of the Elizabethan 
Age. Edited by A. H. BuUen. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Religion and Theology. 

The Unseen Fribnd. By Lucy Larcom. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. fi.oo 

Christ versus Christianity. By a Modem Layman. 
American Elzevir Co. 

West Roxbury Sermons. By Theodore Parker. Rob- 
erts Brothers. ^1.00 

Not on Calvary. New York : C. T. Dillingham & Co. 

Thb Evolution of Love. By Emory Miller, D.D. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. I1.50 

Bible Difficulties and How to Meet Thbm. Edited 
by F. A. Atkins. F. H. ReveU Co 

Protbstant Episcopal Layman's Handbook. By 
an ex-Church Warden. Baker & Taylor Co. $1.25 

Religious Systems of the World. A Collection of 
Addresses delivered at South Place Institute. Macmillan 
& Co. J4.50 

Travel and Adventure. 

From Palm to Glacier. By Alice W. Rollins. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 



Miscellaneous. 

Three Hundred and Sixty-Six Dinners. Suggested 
by M. E. N. G. p. Putnam's Sons. S1.25 

Nursery Combdibs. Twelve Tiny Plays for Children. 
By Mrs. Hugh Bell. Longmans, Green & Co. 

Women of thb World. Baltimore: H. W. Diek 
& Co. Si.oo 

Rand, McNally & Co.'s Pocket Maps of Ohio, In- 
dian and Oklahoma Territories, New Jersey, Arizona, New 
Mexico. Arkansas, Kentucky, Texas, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Iowa. California, South CanAina, Maine, Utah, Maryland, 
and Delaware. Each, 25c. 

Mr. Ingbrsoix, and what he Viufies. By Allison 
Drake, M.A. Newport, Ky. : Pub. by the author. 

The Two Philosophers. J. G. Cupples Co. 

Cyclopedia of History. VoL II. John B. Alden. 

The Ambrican Dictionary of Printing and Book- 
making. Part IV. Illus. Howard Lockwood & Co. 

Rand, McNally & Co.'s Pocket Maps of Argentine 
Republic, Paraguay, Uruguay, and Chile; Colombu and 
Venezuela ; Brazil and Guiana ; Mexico ; South America ; 
Michi^n; Colorado; Iowa; Tennessee; Massachusetts; 
Wyoming; Austria- Hungary ; Vermont; Nebraska; and 
the World. 25c to 75c. each 

Conventional Whist Leads. Compiled from the 
Highest Authorities of the Time. By H. B. T. Revised 
edition. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Sblbctions from Luoan. Translated by Emily James 
Smith. Harper & Brothers. $1.25 

Frankun Square Song Collbction. No. 8. Selected 
by J. P. McCaskey. Harper & Brothers. soc. 



THE FORUM. 

APRIL., 1899. 

A KeTtew of My OplnloBs* 

X!d«r»rd A. FreeasAM. 
The GrUlB of the Democratte Party 1 
A Gampalffn for » PrlMelple» 

Horn. W^lllUuH I«. IPrUsoa. 
The l^emocratle Mevolt Im New York, 

Frederic R. €oadert. 
How the ITew Torh ftemate IPTas Captured, 
Matthew Hale. 
Oar Aathraette Sappljr aad Its H^tatrlbatton, 
JToseph A. HarrU, 
President of (he Lehigh Coal catd 

Navigation Company* 
The O^ermans as SatlsrsuitB and Goloatots, 

Prof. F. H. «effckea. 
The Free Trade Tendeaey- of WUUam II., 

Poaltaey BIselow. 
The Ijearalas of IjaBir«i*ffe«ff 

Phtllp OUbert Hamertoa. 
Ref onaatory Prlsoas as Sehools of Grlate, 

IPrilUaai P. Aadrews. 
The Speeeh of MoalLeys, R. I«. Oaraer. 

Is Iowa a Doabtfal State t 

OoT. «roha H. Irwla. 
The Barial Moaopoly of Paris, 

Sfdataad R. Speanaaa. 
THB FOBUH, UbIob 8q«ar«, Hew York. 

60 MBti m Copy. $5.00 m Tear. 



NOW READY 

mr 

Fiction, Pact and Fancy Series, 

SELECTED POEMS 
WALT WHITMAN. 

12nio, bound in fine cloth, gilt titles, prioe 76 ots. 

The edition of Walt Whitman's " Selected Poems," chosen 
and edited bv Arthur Htedmao, was in the binder's hands 
at the Ume of bis death. The poet occupied himself, shorUy 
before that event, in giving his last wishes and final approval 
with respect to its publication. 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mall prepaid by the 
publishers, 

OHAKIiBS I«. IPrSBSTEK A CO., 

67 Fifth Avenae, New York City. 



Back aambers of HAKPICR, dCIfTIJKY 
aad SCRIBSriSK lO eeats eaeh— other asaca- 
■laeseqaaUylow. Sead f or a eatalograe. A. S. 
Clark, 84 Park Sow, KTew York City. 



LoDpians, Green k Co.'8 

NEW BOOKS. 



New Poetical Work by the late Lord Lytton. 

MARAH. 

By OwBN Mbbbdith. 12ino, gilt top, $1.60. 

V* These poems were already in proof at the time of the 
author's death, and the last few weeks of his life were oe- 
cupied In revising them. While each of the poems is com- 
plete in Itself tliey are so arranged as to form a connected 
whole and are meant to be read consecutively. Lord Lyt- 
ton's intention was to represent snccessive stages of feeling, 
and in aooordance with this design he divided the book into 
four parts, each with its corresponding motto prefixed. 
The appendix contains an unfinished poem, designed for 
the first part of this volume, npon whiieh the aumor was 
engaged during the last days of his life.— /Vom Pr^aee. 

MARBOT'S MEMOIRS. 

Memoirs of the Baron Db Ma&bot, translated 
from the French 2 vols., 8yo, $6.00. 
** These volumes are another of the innumerable works 
which Illustrate the great epic of war that fills the first year 
of the present century, and we do not hesitate to say uat 
they are inferior to none of the series in animation, veradty 
and interest. Few books of our time have acquired so great 
and immediate a popularity. ... As was to be expected iu 
a work of the kind, the personal side of General Marbot's 
narrative is Its most striking and intorestlng part, and the 
many well-chosen anecdotes he recounts in a simple and 
natural manner place clearly before us the living images of 
Napoleon in his tont, his camp and his closet, of the 00m- 

Stny of his ennobled marshau and of the great army.*'— 
dinburgh Review. 

WAONEB AS I KNEW HIH. 

By Ferdinand Pbabgbb. Crown 8yo, gilt top, 

$1.50. 

" The story of Wagner's life and labors is retold in this 
volume with that added charm which comes from the pen 
of a writer personally engaged in the action described. 
The account of Wsgner's visit to London is full of interest. 
... On the whole this volume is a valuable addition to the 
already large library of Wagner literature."— ilT. r. Times. 

GAMES, ANCIENT AND ORIEN- 
TAL, AND HOW TO PLAY 
THEM: 

Being the Games of the Ancient Bgyptlans, the 
Hiera Gramme of the Greeks, the Lndos 
Latrunculonim of the Romans, and the Ori- 
ental Games of Chess, Drangtits, Backgam- 
mon and Magic Squares. By Edwabd Faxk- 
BNBB. With colored plates, photographs and 
numerous diagrams, etc. Demy 8vo, pp. 440, $6. 

TWENTT-FIVE TEARS OF 
ST, ANDREWS. 

September, 1865, to September, 1890. By A. K. 

H. B , anthor of *' The Recreations of a Country 

Parson," etc. 

Vol. I. 1865-1878. 8vo, pp. x, 318, $3.00. 

Vbl. II. (In preparation.) 

** The cbarm of this volume In in just these brief glimpses 
of distinguished men about whom we wish to Icnow more. 
A great many of the celebrities of England flit unexpectedly 



life, and Dr. Bovd sets down about each one what was the 
most significant act or witty saying during the visit. . . . 
There is hardly a prominent man In England daring the 
last half century of whom one does not have a momentary 
photograph."— jBo<<<m Herald. 

New Book by Mrs. De Salis. 

NEW-LAID EOGS : 

Hints for Amateur Poultry Rearers. By Mrs. 
Db Salts, authoress of " Savouries ^ la Mode," 
** Entries ^ la Mode," '* Soups and Dressed 
Fish ^ la Mode," *' Oysters k la Mode," etc. 
Cloth, 60 cents. 

COOKERY FOR BUST LIYES 
AND SHALL INCOMES. 

By Mary Harrison, anthor of **A Guide to 
Modem Cookery," etc. Fcap., cloth, 40 cents. 

PHASES OF ANIMAL LIFE, 
PAST AND PRESENT. 

By R. Ltdbkkbb, B. A. With 82 illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, ^1.50. 

"An interesting series of studies. ... All that the anthor 
has to say about the lees known, strange and glgantio crea- 
tures which existed in the earlier ages, and which are now 
only revealed to us by their bones— the Plesioeaois, the 
Dinosaurs and the Pterodactylee— is very readable and 

attractive, and the book wlD undoubtedly find 1 "• 

ers.'*— />ai/F Telegraph. 

LONCWIANS, CREEN A CO., 

IS Bast 1 0th StuMt, N«w York. 
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SRAHU* 

THE island chosen by the Hon. Emily 
Lawless as the scene for her latest 
novel is Inishmaan, the middle Isle of Ar- 
ran, in the Bay of Galway. This is its Sep- 
tember aspect : 

Clouds over the whole expanse of sky, no- 
where showing any immediate disposition to fall 
as rain, yet nowhere allowing the sky to appear 
decidedly, nowhere even becoming themselves 
decided, keeping everywhere a broad, indefina- 
ble wash of grayness, a gray so dim, uniform, 
and all- pervasive that it defied observation, float- 
ing and melting away into a dimly blotted hori- 
zon, a horizon which, whether at any given point 
to call sea or sky, land or water, it was all but 
impossible to deade. 

Here and there in that wide, cloud- covered 
sweep of sky, a sort of break or window oc- 
curred, and through this break or window lone 
shafts of sunlight fell in a cold and chastened 
drizzle, now upon the bluish levels of crestless 
waves, now upon the bleak, untrodden comer of 
some portion of the coast of Clare, tilted perpen- 
dicularly upwards ; now perhaps again upon that 
low line 01 islands which breaks the outermost 
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curve of the Bay of Galway, and beyond which 
there is nothing ; nothing, that is to say, but the 
Atlantic, a region which, despite the plowing 
of innumerable keels, is still given up by the 
dwellers in these islands to a mystic condition of 
things unknown to geographers, but too deeply 
rooted in their consciousness to yield to any 
mere reports from without. 

This "mystic condition of things" men- 
tal is the ke3mote to the island character. 
Knowing little and believing less of any 
world outside of their own narrow and un- 
instructed boundaries, the people of Inish- 
maan are in the puzzled, credulous, and 
superstitious state of half-grown children. 
They believe in ghosts and specters, in the 
Fear Darrig^ in The Worm (a creation of 
Scandinavian imagination X and in personal 
interviews with the Devil. They are sub- 
ject to sudden and inexplicable panics " a 
sense of vague presences, unseen but reali- 
zable, survivals of a whole world of forgot- 
ten beliefs, unfettered by logic, untouched 
by education, hardly altered even by later 
and more conscious beliefs, which have 
rather modified their earlier ones than su- 
perseded them." 

The scant population is made up chiefly 
of fishers who supplement the sea by the 
attempt to wring a meager crop from the 
thin soil spread over their rocks. Happi- 
ness, in the sense applied to the word 
elsewhere, seems unknown on the Arran 
Islands. Life is too narrow and too stren- 
uous to admit of enjoyment. The utmost 
that a woman can hope for is that her 
" man " shall not drink, or beat her, or neg- 
lect to provide for his children. Poor Cra- 
nia 0*Malley, the handsomest girl on Inish- 
maan, and the strongest and most able, has 
but two outlets for her force of affection 
— her consumptive sister (gentle, supersti- 
tious, dependent), and her lover, whose 
worthlessness she suspects and despises, 
but will not admit, even to herself. He is 
boastful, cowardly, unkind, intemperate ; his 
regard for her is chiefly self-interest and 
indolence, but he stands as her one chance 
for the future. His cowardice sends her 
out in the dense fog to grope her way 
toward the neighboring island in quest of 
the priest who is to soothe her sister's dying 
moments. When she sinks in the sea, could 
some hand have unrolled the future and 
shown to her drowning vision the picture 
of what life must have been to her spent 
under the rule of such a man as Murdough 
Blake, Crania, we are sure, would have 
welcomed death as kinder to her than life 
could be. It is a story of power and pathos, 
but unrelieved by one ray of hope or one 
gleam of humor — a story which no one ac- 
customed to the comfort and hopefulness of 
civilization can lay aside without a painful 
sense of deep misery and thwarted desire. 
The very high reputation which Miss Law- 
less has gained by Hurrish and With Essex 
in Ireland will be confirmed by this finely 
wrought book; but if she would become 
"the Scott of Ireland," as Mr. Lecky hopes. 



she should endeavor at least to relieve the 
somber background with something of his 
humor. 



THE aBAMMAB OF THE LOTUS.* 

THIS fine volume, a royal quarto in size, 
containing over four hundred pages, with 
wide margins and excellent typography, and 
adorned with more than twelve hundred illus- 
trations, the larger part of which are on sixty- 
seven pages of plates, is worthy to be named 
with the great Grammar of Ornament by 
Owen Jones. This " veritable Bible of ref- 
erence ... to English and American deco- 
rators, the decorative artists, the cultivated 
amateur in aesthetic matters, and the pro- 
fessional architect," was published in 1856, 
in twenty-five parts, containing ten hundred 
plates and three thousand examples — the 
Athenaum of London declaring it a work 
"beautiful enough to be the hornbook of 
angels." 

Mr. Coodyear, whose previous work as a 
writer and lecturer on fine art has given him 
a deservedly high reputation, is somewhat 
of a polemic with reference to Owen Jones' 
views regarding the lotus and the pap3mis. 
The layman in these subjects will follow his 
teachings with the more confidence as he 
refers to Miss Amelia B. Edwards, and Prof. 
Reginald Stuart Poole, who has revised his 
proofs, as authorities in agreement with him. 
But no reader, however uninstructed in Egyp- 
tology, can mistake this volume for the work 
of a simple hobbyist, let loose in the field of 
antique art, to parade there at his own sweet 
will. Every chapter bears witness to the 
careful scholarship and the judicial spirit of 
the author. It may, indeed, be that Mr. 
Goodyear has somewhat overworked the 
lotus as a motive in the art of antiquity, but 
even here only experts can properly take it 
upon themselves to convince him of an error 
of exaggeration in this or that particular. 

Owen Jones and all the authorities on 
Egyptian art that follow him speak of the 
papyrus plant in close connection always 
with the lotus, and the illustrations which 
Jones gave — presumed to be accurate delin- 
eations of the papyrus — have been accepted 
without question. Mr. Coodyear states at 
the very beginning, however, his main thesis, 
" that the papyrus does not occur in Egyp- 
tian ornament at all ; " this position he elab- 
orates, defends, and illustrates throughout 
this superb volume, which is divided into 
four parts. Part I, " Evolutions of the Lotus 
Motive," treats of capitals, concentric rings, 
introrse scrolls, meanders, rosettes, pal- 
mettes, anthemion forms, " herz-blatts," spi- 
rals, egg-and-dart mouldings, and the so- 
called " ivy leaf," as seen in Egyptian, Creek, 
Cypriote, and general Ionic art. The sym- 



*The Grammar of the Lotus : a New History of Classic 
Ornament as a Development of Sun Worship. By William 
H. Goodyear, M.A., Curator of the Department of Fine ^ 
Arts in the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. lUut- 
trated. Dodd, McmI & Co. ^is-oo. 
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holism of the lotus, Mr. Goodyear points out, 
" is based upon a well-proven, but not gen- 
erally recognized, solar significance;" the 
generative and mortuary bearings of the fa- 
mous flower are secondary. Mr. Goodyear 
shows how the Nymphaa Lotus — which is 
the proper lotus, the sacred flower of Egypt 
— has been often mistaken for the other 
group of water lilies properly designated 
as the nelumbiums. He distinguishes very 
carefully the differences between the white 
and blue lotus, the rose lotus (the Nelum- 
bium speciosum\ and the true lotus. He 
declares that '' no one has pointed to a sin- 
gle realistically detailed picture of the pa- 
pyrus in Egyptian art;" in fact, he entirely 
rejects the so-called papyrus forms from 
Egyptian decoration. He shows that the 
true lotus plant is entitled to nearly all the 
honors that have been mistakenly conferred 
upon the papyrus. We are not able, of 
course, to enter here into the details of Mr. 
Goodyear's argument, which is supported by 
a great number of references to Egyptian 
literature, and fortified by very many illus- 
trations in the text and in the plates, but 
will quote one central statement : " The con- 
fusion which has so far made a hopeless 
riddle of the subject of the lotus and papy- 
rus (so-called) in Egyptology results from 
inattention to one simple fact, viz., that in 
solid material the lotus was often repre- 
sented by a bell-shaped form, and frequently 
without detail." Mr. Goodyear believes that 
he has "proven that all the forms which 
have hitherto been called papyrus are lotuses 
in derivation, in association, and in ordinary 
symbolic use." One of his most interesting 
chapters is that in which he elaborates the 
position that the Ionic capital is the lotus 
form, a position first published to the world 
by the French archaeologist. Colon na Cec- 
caldi, in 1875. The rosette Mr. Goodyear 
traces back to its probable origin in four 
different lotus combinations (page 103). The 
Egyptian palmette he considers the obvious 
original of the anthemion, and the identifica- 
tion of certain Ionic capitals with the anthe- 
mion within the limits of Greek art he cred- 
its to Mr. Joseph Thacher Clarke. The so- 
called " ivy leaf," he has no doubt, is the 
lotus leaf. 

In Part II Mr. Goodyear treats " Associa- 
tions of the Lotus Motive." Considering so- 
lar symbolism in Ionic forms, he takes pains 
to say at the outset that "the view that all 
the original motives of Greek ornament are 
sun symbols does not necessarily involve the 
view that they were regarded as sun sym- 
bols by the Greeks ; " but " it is impossible to 
doubt that the lotus was the sun and moon 
symbol, a generative symbol and a mortu- 
ary symbol, to the Phoenician, the Hittite, 
and the Assyrian, and as impossible to doubt 
that the Ionic form was a co-extensive and 
equivalent symbol to the same nationalities." 
In this part Mr. Goodyear links with the lo- 
tus, in his various chapters, the sacred tree. 



the bull, cow, ram, lion, sphinx, chimaera, 
fish, bird, and other creatures. 

Part III is on the "Pre-historic Diffusion 
of the Lotus Motive;" here Mr. Goodyear 
discusses and depicts the geometric lotuses 
of Cyprus, the lotus motives in the Mycenae 
culture, the lotus patterns in ancient Amer- 
ica, the so-called "Swastika" or "fylfot" 
(the peculiar cross found in antique art), and 
several related subjects. The two matters 
considered in Part IV, " Miscellanies," are 
the Ankh and the Phoenician Sacred Tri- 
angle. 

Mr. Goodyear's work has already been 
received with great favor by leading authori- 
ties as a volume of the first importance on 
ancient art; it certainly strikes one not 
claiming to be an expert as a most credit- 
able and important contribution to the his- 
tory of classic ornament and comparative 
mythology. 

MR. WHTMFEB AHONGl THE AHDE8 * 

IT is now more than eleven years since 
Mr. Edward Whymper, perhaps the most 
successful and widely known of Alpine 
climbers, having exhausted the limits of 
mountain adventure in Switzerland, turned 
his attention and his footsteps to South 
America, and among the snowy hights of 
the Andes, in Ecuador (Equator), sought a 
new field of exploit. Various obstacles have 
prevented an earlier narrative of this South 
American expedition ; but now, in a massive 
and handsome octavo of more than four 
hundred and fifty pages, we have it in abun- 
dant detail, and with all tho.se generous con- 
comitants which add so much to the reader's 
pleasure and profit, but which only an editor 
knows how to supply. The work is as ele- 
gant as it is weighty, as valuable as it is 
elegant, and as instructive as it is entertain- 
ing. Only the truly scientific spirit could 
have prepared such a volume, as only a truly 
heroic purpose could have achieved the re- 
sults of which it is the record. An analytic 
table of contents, a complete list of illustra- 
tions, an index, and a list of the appendices, 
open the entire book at once to easy survey. 
Mr. Whymper's twenty chapters recount 
the details of the entire trip from Guayaquil 
into the interior and back. There are twenty 
full-page illustrations, and a hundred and 
eighteen vignettes inserted in the text ; all 
are on wood, all are good and useful, and 
many of them are excellent in workmanship 
and striking in effect. There are four ad- 
mirable maps, one of them a route map on a 
large scale, folded into a pocket in the cover, 
by means of which it is easy to follow the 
author's steps, and fix his camps, his points 
of attack, and his ascents. Ten appendices 
contain a large body of scientific notes, sta- 
tistics, figures, and other data, relating to 
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such matters as altitudes, the range of the 
barometer, comparisons of aneroid and mer- 
curial instruments, and observations of boil- 
ing-points and temperatures. The informa- 
tion is accurate, circumstantial, and given 
with discrimination. A critical temper bal- 
ances everywhere the enthusiasm of the ad- 
venturer, and the reader feels at every point 
that he is in the company of a man who is 
not only a plucky and experienced climber, 
but also a cool-headed and judicious student, 
whose object is not the mere performance 
of a feat, but the attainment of exact knowl- 
edge. 

Fifteen lofty peaks divide between them 
the title of the Great Andes of the Equator 
(Ecuador). Of these Chimborazo and Coto- 
paxi are the two best known to North Ameri- 
cans. Mr. Whymper makes the twin sum- 
mits of Chimborazo 20,498 feet high, and Co- 
topaxi 19,613. Next to these come Antisana, 
19,335 feet; Cayembe, 19,186; Illiniza, about 
17,000; Carihuairazo, 16,515; Cotocachi, 16,- 
301 ; and Sara-uren, 15,502 — all of which Mr. 
Whymper ascended. Upon Cotopaxi, near 
the edge of the crater, he spent the night, 
and his description of this abysmal opening 
into the bowels of the earth, as seen under 
these conditions, is weird and thrilling. The 
snow line on all these mountains is found 
at an elevation of not far from 1 5,000 feet. 
Glaciers of large dimensions exist upon the 
slopes of Antisana, Cayombe, and Chimbo- 
razo, and there are not inconsiderable ones 
upon at least half-a-dozen of the other major 
peaks. These glaciers have all the features 
of the most famous Swiss glaciers, and in no 
essential respects do they differ from these. 

Mr. Whymper brought home large botan- 
ical and entomological collections, having 
found many new species of great interest. 
Upon Chimborazo he and his companions — 
two of whom were Swiss mountaineers — ex- 
perienced for the first time what is known as 
" mountain sickness," and his observations 
of the phenomena of this experience, which 
are fully recorded, possess a curious inter- 
est. Among the transitory effects of this 
disturbance were accelerated circulation, in- 
creased temperature, and pressure on the 
blood vessels; among the more permanent 
effects accelerated breathing, indisposition 
to eat, and lessening of muscular power — 
all of which Mr. Whymper ascribes to the 
expansion of gaseous matter within the body 
consequent upon changes of atmospheric 
pressure. The study of the conditions of 
life at high altitudes was, in fact, one of the 
main objects prompting Mr. Whymper to 
this South American excursion, and Chim- 
borazo gave him an opportunity which he 
utilized to the utmost. 

Apart from its scientific values this vol- 
ume is readable as a story of travel and ad- 
venture, and is lighted up with touches of 
humor, which not onl^ pervade the text, but 
determine in^some cases the selection of 
illustrations. Mr. Whymper writes, as he 
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climbs, with sang froicL, and his calmness 
amidst the insect horrors and perils of an 
Ecuadorian bedroom, for example, are worthy 
of the man who clung to the icy slopes of 
the Matterhorn in 1865, when Mr. Hadow, 
Mr. Hudson, Lord Douglas, and Michael 
Croz the guide, fell, by the breaking of 
their rope, 4,000 feet perpendicularly to the 
Matterhorn glacier below. Mountaineering 
among the Andes cannot have the fascina- 
tion which the same pursuit yields among 
the Alps of Switzerland, and no hairbreadth 
escapes add dramatic force to Mr. Whym- 
per's present pages; but there was plenty 
of difficulty and hardship, with romance and 
picturesqueness enough to spice the story. 
The publishers have done all that was in 
their power to insure for it a permanent 
place on the shelf of books of scientific 
adventure. 



THE FORESTERS .• 



NEITHER the subject nor the form of 
Lord Tennyson's new version of the 
old story of Robin Hood and Maid Marian 
is suited to the genius of the Laureate. His 
gift is mainly idyllic, capable of lofty and 
exquisite lyric flights; but in the drama, 
and particularly in the stage play, his work 
always shows effort. In tragedies like 
Queen Mary and Harold, the historic dig- 
nity of the theme and his noble diction avail 
him much. At the same time the subject 
denies him the exercise of his supreme 
grace in subtly polished effects of word and 
meter, and the classic atmosphere infused 
into his English idyls, Arthurian and mod- 
em. He is not the bard called to bend 
Robin Hood's bow or blow his hunting- 
horn; to the Laureate the winds in the 
greenwood do not invite to merry lawless- 
ness, but to delicate musings and observa- 
tion of nature. Theocritus or even the mel- 
ancholy Jacques might find him a compan- 
ion, but not Little John. Even the lyrics of 
the play are not so full of vitality and out-o'- 
doors sweetness as the songs in Peacock's 
Maid Marian, The best of the lyrics is 
that calling " To sleep ! " in which are heard 
the nightingale notes of the Laureate. But 
this might have been sung by Mariana at 
the lonely windows of the Moated Grange, 
as well as by Robin Hood in Sherwood 
Forest! In Titania's song, however, during 
Robin Hood's dream, the tripping mono- 
syllables fit the mouth of a fairy : 

Up with you, out of the forest, and over the hills and away, 

And over this Robin Hood's bay, 

Up thro' the light of the seas by the moon*s long-silvering 

ray! 
To a land where the fay, 
Not an eye to survey, 
In the night, in the day, 
Can have frolic and play. . . . 
Up with you, all of you, off with you, out of it, hear and 

obey! 

There is an odd and dainty petulance, too, in 
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the complaints of the " flickering mob " of 
fairies who accuse the intruder, man. 

Lord Tennyson, who can find a story clay 
and leave it marble, is not so apt at originat- 
ing a design, and the story of Robin Hood 
presents no clear lines of division into epi- 
sodes to guide the poet in laying out his acts 
and scenes ; therefore the play reads better 
than it recites. The good old knight. Sir 
Richard Lea, impoverished in the service of 
Coeur de Lion, has mortgaged his lands in 
order to ransom his son Walter, a captive in 
the Holy Land. He laments for the old es- 
tate of his fathers, who " have trodden it for 
half a thousand years, and whenever I set 
my own foot on it I say to it, * Thou art 
mine,* and it answers, * I am thine to the very 
heart of the earth.' " 

The true English country sentiment, half- 
feudal, half-filial, could not be more nobly 
expressed ; but the comedy of the knight's 
retainers, of Robin Hood's men, and of saucy 
Kate, is rather thin and perfunctory. Evi- 
dently Lord Tennyson was trying to do his 
duty by the requirements of the stage con- 
cerning the chorus and the soubrette. Crises 
of sentiment do not call out the best re- 
sources of his great art ; Maid Marian's vow 
never to forget Robin Hood shows no pas- 
sion, only a delicate little series of sketches 
of English rural scenery, by all of which she 
swears. But Robin Hood's speech to his 
men brings back the inimitable note of the 
Tennysonian idyls : 

Friends, 
I am only merry for an hour or two 
Upon a birthday ; if this life of ours 
Be a good glad thing, why should we make us merry 
Because a year of it is gone ? but Hope 
Smiles from the threshold of the vear to come. 
Whispering *' it will be happier.*' and old faces 
Press round us, and warm nands dose with warm hands. 
And thro' the blood the wine leaps to the brain. 
Like April su) to the topmost tree, that shoots 
New buds to heaven, whereon the throstle rock'd 
Sings a new song to the new year. 

Noble also is Robin Hood's praise of the 
greenwood life — to which Lord Tennyson 
has given a stately and solemn quality fitting 
the proscribed noble rather than the gay 
chief of the forest : 

A houseless head beneath the sun and stars. 

The soul of the woods hath stricken thro' my blood, 

The love of freedom, the desire of God, 

The hope of larger life hereafter, more 

Tenfold than under roof. 

These lines fairly gleam with the magic of 
moonlight : 

O look ! before the shadow of these dark oaks 
Thou seemst a saintly splendor out of heaven. 
Clothed with the mystic silver of her moon. 

While Maid Marian, in her white coat of 
mail, stands thus illumined, she is exquisite ; 
but, alas ! doublet and hose upon an actress 
require a piquant show of bravery in the 
fashion of Rosalind or Viola, and Marian 
must have a fencing bout with Little John. 
Wherever the stage conventions and the 
poet meet, it is to the disadvantage of the 
noble artist, who is unused and disinclined 
to the work of the scene-shifter. But under 
the English oaks the Laureate is at home. 



Hear his voice, strong as when Theocritus 
would sing of the Cyclops : 

Sit here by me, where the most beaten track 
Runs thro' the forest, hundreds of huge oaks, 
Gnarl'd — older than the thrones of Europe — lo<^. 
What breadth, hight, strength —torrents of eddying bark ! 

The scene where Robin Hood and his 
troop detain the wayfarers is picturesque; 
one can see that Maid Marian and Kate 
a£Eronting the portly friars will make an 
effective scene for the theater. Finally the 
captive returns from Palestine, worth to his 
father his weight in gold, and 

The weight of the very land itself 
Down to the inmost center. 

Robin and Marian, Little John and saucy 
Kate, are wedded, and with them depart 
Scarlet, and Much, and Friar Tuck. 

Your names will cling like ivy to the wood, 

says Maid Marian. 

The impression which we have received 
from The Foresters, and have meant to con- 
vey, is that Lord Tennyson's strong and 
efiEective art, not abated by years, has been 
unfortunately applied to a manner of work 
alien to his natural genius. The off-hand, 
rapid stroke of the playwright is unlike the 
elaborate touches with which Lord Ten- 
nyson carves his "laborious orient ivory, 
sphere on sphere," or models his idyls with 
the calm and beautiful outlines of classic 
art. May the Laureate yet choose a theme 
and a poetic form allowing his great genius 
to do its utmost. 



EQUATORIAL AMERICA.* 

IT cannot be said that Mr. Ballou's book 
of travels through the West Indies and 
along the Eastern coasts of South America is 
needed ; for we have had book after book on 
this subject, until St. Thomas and Barbadoes, 
Rio and Pard, Buenos Ay res and Montevideo, 
are almost as familiar as the scenes around 
one's home. But when one undertakes, as 
Mr. Ballou has undertaken, to see all of the 
world, and has already secured a following of 
readers, his readers feel rather bound to stick 
to him and go to the end. This is, if we 
compute aright, his eighth volume of voyages 
and travels. We have got accustomed to his 
manner and his mannerisms. We put up 
with his surface weaknesses and infirmities. 
We know he will show us much that we are 
glad to see. He is sharp-sighted, discrimi- 
nating, and good at description ; and though 
he does take us upon waters that we have 
sailed and into lands that we have trodden 
over and over again, now that we know him 
so well there is a certain interest and pleasure 
in accompanying him for his own sake, in 
viewing his prospects, and hearing his de- 
scriptions. 

The present expedition makes for St. 
Thomas first; touches at beautiful Marti- 
nique and at Barbadoes ; crosses to the South 
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American coast at Pard; surveys the Ama- 
zon ; inspects the solitude, the luxuriance, the 
splendor of tropical forests ; proceeds lei- 
surely along shore to Bahia and the noble har- 
bor of Rio ; visits Petropolis, the summer sub- 
urb of the Brazilian capital ; encounters yellow 
fever at Santos ; looks in upon the industri- 
ous and prosperous Argentine Republic at 
Buenos Ayres, turns aside to the new and 
flourishing center of Rosario; and then, 
threading the tortuous, rocky, desolate, and 
formidable Straits of Magellan, with out-looks 
on Patagonia on the one side and Terra del 
Fuego on the other, emerges into the Pacific, 
makes Valparaiso its principal South Ameri- 
can port, calls (in imagination) at the island 
of Juan Fernandez, skirts Chile and Peru, 
with glimpses of the interior, and reaches 
Europe by way of the Isthmus of Panama 
and the Canaries. Thirty thousand miles in 
all, including the return across the Atlantic 
to the United States, and an absence of about 
seven months. 

A really readable story Mr. Ballou makes 
of his wanderings, giving a large amount 
of information, some of it new, much of it 
useful, all of it interesting. Never imagina- 
tive, without a touch of the poetic or senti- 
mental, always matter-of-fact (sometimes to 
the edge of commonplaceness), he writes like 
a sober-minded man of business, who saun- 
ters studiously through crowded avenues of 
life, with his hands behind his back, looking 
carefully to the right and the left, keeping 
both eyes moving and both ears open, reflect- 
ing as he observes with true New England 
wisdom if not wit, and taking an inflexible 
New England measurement of all he sees 
and hears. 

On the whole, his report from South Amer- 
ica is encouraging. Progress is in the sultry 
air of our tropical neighbor. The cities are 
alive and moving. The railroad, the tele- 
graph, the telephone, and the electric light 
have come, and come to stay, and a higher 
civilization follows in their train. Ecclesias- 
tical corruptions and political despotisms are 
yielding little by little to purer influences. 
Capital is opening up the vast inland re- 
sources, as enlarging lines of commerce 
are extending international relations. Some 
hidebound Congressmen of the United States 
would do well to read the testimony of an 
unbiased witness like Mr. Ballou, and see 
what our country lost by not buying St. 
Thomas when it had the chance, and what it 
has to gain by reciprocity with these sister 
republics. 

The pineapples of Pari, the oranges of 
Bahia, the native Indian girls of Brazil, the 
flowers of the Amazonian island of Marajo, 
the forests around Maranhao, the palms 
of Pemambuco, the strawberries of Monte- 
video, the fertile suburbs of Buenos Ayres, 
linger pleasantly in our memory as We close 
these pages. But the poor accommodations 
for the traveler on the coasting steamers, the 
generally miserable hotels in the cities, the 



dreaded scourge of the yellow fever, and the 
immorality ,and oppression of the prevalent 
religion, make us willing to leave South 
American adventure and life to others. 



BALZAO* 



THE personality of Honor^ de Balzac re- 
mains concealed behind the shapes of 
his creation, as the sun is obscured by the 
vapors which it evokes from the sea. He 
had great modesty of soul, and chose not to 
yield himself to public inspection. At times 
he would disappear from social life, guarded 
by a system of pass-words, in order to keep 
himself collected and free from interruption 
at his work; he destroyed many papers, 
among them the letters which would have 
interpreted his youth and early manhood. 
Therefore he has been misunderstood and 
maligned. The world dislikes a "mystery, 
however innocent and honorable, and hastens 
to substitute for it a calumny. The friends 
and companions of Balzac could not comj^re- 
hend — much less could envious or superficial 
critics — the singular fullness of traits in him. 
Ideality, chastity, adoration of law, high moral 
conviction, dwelt under the monastic study- 
gown of white wool and the Dantesque cap, 
chosen costume of this frate gaudente^ who 
laughed with kindly lips and gesticulated 
with plump, well-kept hands, as he told anec- 
dotes which did not lack a pinch of pepper 
and salt. 

Balzac — wholesome, sunny, vigorous — 
seemed born to contradict the prejudice that 
genius is a malady ; he was without affecta- 
tions or selfishness, and free from that anae- 
mia of the spirit which expresses itself in 
pessimism. Nor was there anything furtive 
or melodramatic about him ; if he withdrew 
for a season, it was to meditate and practice 
his art ; he was too busy with the lives of a 
whole population, of which he was the soul, 
to concern himself overmuch with what was 
thought of his individual doings. The adora- 
tion of the Family, which is expressed in his 
works, was no mere literary sentiment; in 
his parents* house, among the inevitable fric- 
tions and interruptions of a life shared by 
several persons, he was gay, tender, loyal. 
" He was good to live with," wrote his sister 
Laure, Mme. Surville. 

Miss Wormeley has done well to illuminate, 
by this careful and sympathetic memoir, the 
novels of Balzac, which her admirable ver- 
sions are placing before American and Eng- 
lish readers. Although the biographical ma- 
terial — intelligible and authoritative as far 
as it is carried by the narrative of Mme. 
Surville — breaks off at the very point where 
it would be the most significant clew to the 
spirit and purposes of Balzac, there remains 
enough testimony to establish the greatness 
and the mission of the author of the Comidie 
Humaine. Beginning with the earliest mem 



* A Memoir of Honor^ de Balzac Compiled and written 
by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. RoberU Brothers. I1.50. 



ories of the little sister, two years younger 
than Honor^, protected by him from baby 
perils of tumbling down stairs and from the 
punishment of her little misdeeds, Balzac 
appears always lovable. Since every moral 
and mental defect is in these days attributed 
to heredity, perhaps we may be cheered by 
the idea that Balzac's almost inconceivable 
degree of wholesome vitality may have been 
partly due to his father's fixed idea that 
health was the supreme human good. The 
description of the brave old gentleman is 
charming, as he paces up and down the room 
in his wadded gown, with the Directory cravat 
up to his chin, declaiming upon hygienics and 
longevity, denouncing a certain centenarian 
who had " shortened his life " by means of 
late suppers and tobacco. 

A striking phase in the development of 
Honor^'s genius is the mental coma into 
which he sank at the Vend6me Seminary, 
the result of a congestion of ideas gathered 
in his eager, undirected reading in the rich 
library of the Oratorians. A mere boy, he 
already exhibited the marvelous insight that 
later made his Comidie possible. " You cer- 
tainly cannot know what you are talking 
about," his mother would say. His unwill- 
ingness to become a notary, the career des- 
tined for him by his father, was the cause of 
severities and privations during Honord's 
youth. Permission was grudgingly accorded 
him to pass two years in Paris in order to 
test his fitness for the literary life to which 
he wished to devote himself. He did not 
complain of his father's severities, and Mme. 
Surville passes over them as lightly as possi- 
ble. His letters to his sister are charming, 
written in the days of his blameless Bohe- 
mianism of the attic in the Rue Lesdigui^res, 
where he lived upon poesy and the dreams 
of future fame. He scolds humorously about 
that lazy, " unintelligent " Myself, who served 
him so badly, letting him go hungry and 
cold. 

If it be true that genius is only an immense 
receptiveness of discipline, no one was more 
docile and patient before the muse than 
Balzac ; for he wrote forty volumes, published 
over fictitious signatures, before he would 
sign his romances with his own name. His 
revisions of proof were always the despair of 
the printers. The first copy of his manuscript 
was written (says his publisher, Werdet) with 
a crow-quill pen " that ran at full speed over 
the paper, emitting electric sparks." Th^o- 
phile Gautier describes Balzac in a remarka- 
ble portrait : 

When, sitting before his table in his monkish 
robe in the silence of the night, with the white 
sheets lying before him, on which fell the light 
of seven candles, which he always used concen- 
trated by a green shade, he forgot all ; and then 
began a struggle greater than that of Jacob with 
the angel, that of form and idea. In the morn- 
ing, when he issued from that battle, wearied but 
not vanquished, the fire being out and the atmos- 

Ehere of the room chilly, his head smoked, an^ 
is body exhaled a sort of mist like that we see-- 
from a horse in winter. Sometimes a single sen- 
tence would occupy a whole night. It would be 
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made and re- made, twisted, kneaded, hammered, 
lengthened, shortened, written in a dozen different 
ways, and, singular to relate, the proper form, 
the absolutely oest, did not present itself until 
after all approximate forms had been exhausted. 
No doubt the metal did often flow with a fuller 
and freer current, but there are very few pages in 
Balzac which are identical with the first copy. 

Then his blotted hieroglyphics went to the 
compositors and returned to him in the per- 
spective of print, to be judged, amended, ex- 
panded. Lines — like telegraph wires carry- 
ing his after-thoughts — started from every 
phrase, crossed and entangled, to end on the 
margin in amplifications, deletions, verbal 
changes of all kinds. The signs were many 
and wonderful — crosses, stars, suns, figures, 
letters — ^to indicate his annotations. Strips of 
paper were attached by wafers and pins, cor- 
rections re-corrected, repentances of phrases 
and words. An hour of Balzac was enough, 
at one sitting, for a compositor. The next 
revision by the author was still more formi- 
dable ; then, after the immense effort, his idea 
would suddenly clear itself, and emerge, per- 
haps from the destruction of the labor of 
several nights. Such were Balzac's methods 
of work ; his aims were not less devoted, but 
have been most unfortunately misunderstood 
by narrow and conventional criticism. The 
charge of immorality made against his novels 
grieved his honest heart. As he wrote in 
the preface to the Comidie Humaine : 

In copying the whole of society and in trying 
to seize its likeness from the midst of the seeth- 
ing struggle, it necessarily happens that more of 
evil than of good is shown. Thus some por- 
tion of the fresco representing a guilty group 
excites the cry of immorality, while the critics 
fail to point out a corresponding part which 
was intended to show a moral contrast. 

The morality in which Balzac believed was 
also his practice ; Th^ophile Gautier testifies 
to the opinion of his intimate friends that the 
purity of his life was in accordance with his 
theory that chastity developed the forces of 
the mind " and gave to those who practiced 
it mysterious faculties." Among these, per- 
haps, was his power of entering into the life 
of others, " the gift of avatar," his biographer 
calls it. 

Balzac was a pioneer of modernity in vari- 
ous paths of literary art. He was the father 
of realism — of true realism, moreover, be- 
cause he added to the temperament of the 
idealist the faithfulness to the ** document " 
and the eyes set upon the object, which are 
the dogma of the naturalist school. The 
sensitivists, too, may make Balzac their saint, 
because of his belief in the values of certain 
words, " names that remind you of a diadem, 
a sword, a helmet, a flower ; " or the marvel- 
ous impressions of light and color in Sira- 
phita. 

Miss Wormeley, while regretting, as ad- 
mirers of Balzac must, the absence of data 
for his middle period of life, which would 
have been invaluable, has done the best with 
the materials at her disposition. The reader 
remains profoundly impressed with the per- 
sonality and genius of Balzac, looking gayly 
and courageously at the world with those 



clairvoyant brown eyes spangled with gold, 
comprehending, pitying, even identifying him- 
self with all that is human, yet able to keep 
unstained the ideal of love that incited his 
youth and took form to comfort his last days. 
Whoever, after reading this memoir, can 
make a charge of immorality against Balzac 
as a writer for mature persons who are ** not 
little people or fools," must be possessed by 
that Anglo-Saxon prudery that fears the truth 
and desires nothing beyond the ignorant opti- 
mism which is sadly mistaken for innocence. 
The memoir contains a beautiful portrait, 
from the likeness taken an hour after the 
death of Balzac, by Eugene Giraud. 
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Julius Caesar. 
" The mighty Julius " deserved an early and 
prominent place among "The Heroes of the 
Nations," and Mr. W. W. Fowler of Lincoln 
CoII^e, Oxford, has well told the story of the 
man*s life and of his influence upon the whole 
after history of the world through ** the founda- 
tion of the Roman Imperial System." Though 
not actually its founder, he prepared the way for 
it. It was, " in part, the result of preexisting 
tendencies, and was due in part to Caesar's ex- 
traordinary force of will and intellect." These 
tendencies and the growth of Caesar's character 
are the two leading themes of the book, which, 
though avowedly written for those who are com- 
paratively unfamiliar with classical antiquity, and, 
we may add, admirably adapted to the wants of 
this class of readers, is so scholarly a work that 
scholars cannot fail to enjoy it. It is copiously 
illustrated with maps, plans, and engravings, 
among which are no less than seven busts or 
heads of Caesar — one representing him as Pon- 
tifex Maximus being regarded as doubtful. 
These are finely executed, and the typography 
of the book is in all respects excellent. We may 
particularly commend it to teachers of classical 
preparatory schools as a valuable addition to 
their libraries. — G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.75. 

Queen Elisabeth. 
There is propriety in placing Queen Elizabeth 
in the list of ** English Statesmen ;" as her his- 
torian, Mr. E. S. Becsly, cleverly shows, her 
quality, for all its admixture of small feminine 
foibles, was rather masculine than womanly. 
Time has vindicated her temporizing, gain- time 
policy, and proved it better state-craft than the 
bolder councils of the men about her. When 
she dangled a wedding-ring, decade after decade, 
before the eyes first of Philip II and afterward 
of Alen9on, tolling them along with protestations 
and promises never meant to be kept, she sac- 
rificed only her own delicacy and veracity, and 
played England's game in the best manner pos- 
sible under the circumstances. She found the 
realm torn and bleeding with factions and per- 
secutions, depleted and impoverished, and for 
thirty years she kept off foreign interference and 
secured for England the chance of recuperation. 
When compelled at length to show her hand in 
the matter of the Netherlands protectorate, there 
was no lack of boldness in her action, but she 
flung the cards down bravely, set Drake and 
Hawkins to pull the beard of the Spaniard at 



Cadiz, at Corunna, and in the South Seas, and 
demolished the Invincible Armada. 

So much for the Queen. The woman missed 
her mark. " With Elizabeth the heart never 
really spoke ; and if the senses did, she had them 
under perfect control. And this was why she 
never loved or was loved, and never was or will 
be regarded with enthusiasm by either man or 
woman." So says Mr. Beesly, and in spite of 
the fantastic adoration which it was the "fad" 
of her time to accord to the Virgin Queen, he is 
presumably right. Her great rival in the minds 
of mankind, Mary of Scotland, beautiful, faulty, 
beloved as she was, lives in a halo of pity and 
forgiveness because she was so very much a 
woman Elizabeth — cold, masculine, reason- 
able, hard — wins but a chill respect. — Mac- 
millan & Co. 60c. 

Sir Walter Ralegh. 
The imprint of the Clarendon Press is a voucher 
for the merit of a book, and the biography of Sir 
Walter Ralegh (so, it appears, we must spell the 
name), by William Stebbing, M. A., well sustains 
the reputation of the Oxford authorities. The 
author had a wealth of materials at his command, 
and he has judiciously sifted and condensed them 
in this volume of about four hundred octavo 
pages. He has given us a good portraiture of 
the brilliant man who was at once '* poet, states- 
man, courtier, schemer, patriot, soldier, sailor, 
freebooter, discoverer, colonist, castle-builder, 
historian, philosopher, chemist, prisoner, and 
visionary." He was, moreover, " the best hated 
personage in the kingdom," which renders the 
task of the biographer the more diflicult, since 
he must decide how much to allow for the gall 
of private, political, and popular enmity. We 
believe, however, that even those who may some- 
times disagree with the conclusions of the author 
in regard to the facts of Ralegh's remarkable 
career, will give him credit for fairness and im- 
partiality. He has evidently aimed, in dealing 
with obscurities, to put the reader in the way of 
judging for himself whether his explanations are 
satisfactory, and of making out his own if the 
biographer's are not accepted. He has thus 
shown himself an ideal biographer. — MacmOlan 
& Co. $2.60. 

The Youth of the Duchess of Angoul6me. 
No one volume of M. Imbert de St. Amand's 
series is better worth reading than this tragic 
account of the deeply pathetic life of the " Orphan 
of the Temple." He begins with a detailed de- 
scription of the captivity of the fourteen-years-old 
princess, and we see her in her daily prison life 
under the noble influence of the Princess Eliza- 
beth, in the months after Marie Antoinette had 
been led to the guillotine. Then her aunt is torn 
from her, and the desolate young girl is left alone, 
exposed to a fate far worse than death. Then 
she journeys to Austria, to be again a prisoner 
for months before she joins her royal uncle in 
his forlorn exile. The fair young girl seems to 
have been the unhappy scapegoat of the French 
people, born to expiate the sins of her ancestors. 
Pure, brave, and deeply religious, she did not 
deserve the sufferings which came upon her so 
profusely. But she bore them heroically, and 
whether a captive, an exile, or a royal princess, 
commanded the respect of all who came into her 
presence. * * A perfectly consistent character, free ^ 
from inconsequence and contradictions, as well 
as from the levity and fickleness of her sex ; pos- 
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sessing a just mind, an intrepid heart, and a soul 
without fear and without reproach ; guiltless of a 
single bad action or wicked thought ; counting, 
among her seventy- two years, three of captivity 
ih the Tuileries, three years and four months of 
Captivity and unutterable anguish in the Temple, 
and more than forty years spent in exile, the 
daughter of Louis XVI is assuredly one of the 
most pathetic and most majestic figures in all 
history." M. de St. Amand makes this figure 
stand out in all its strength and beauty as the 
veritable heroine of the Revolution. The trans- 
lation is only tolerably smooth, and many of the 
sentences are awkward. — Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.25. 

Writings of Washington. 

The twelfth volume of Mr. W. C. Ford's su- 
perb edition of The Writings of George Washing' 
ton opens with the *' Speech to Congress,'* as 
the Inaugural Address of the President of the 
United States was formerly called, on the 8th of 
December, 1790, and closes with a letter to John 
Jay on the i8th of December, 1794. Some of 
the most interesting matters here given, between 
these two dates, are the letter to Madison (page 
123), outlining the address to the country which 
Washington had in mind to issue as early as 
1792 ; the very detailed agricultural correspond- 
ence; and the letter to Monroe, dated 19 April, 
1794, which lays down this most excellent princi- 
ple of appointment to public office : '* I can as- 
sure you, with the utmost truth, that I have no 
other object in nominating men to office than to 
fill them with such characters as, in my judg- 
ment, or, when they are unknown to me, from 
such information as I can obtain from others, 
are best qualified to answer the purposes of their 
appointment." — (J. P. Putnam's Sons. $5.00. 

J. M. Toner, M.D., projects an issue of Wash- 
ington's writings in literal exactness. He begins 
this undertaking, in which we opine that he will 
not find it desirable to proceed very far, with 
the Journal of my Journey aver the Mountains^ 
which Washington wrote while surveying for 
Lord Thomas Fairfax in the northern neck of 
Virginia, beyond the Blue Ridge, in 1748. 
Washington was then but sixteen years of age, 
and the reports are, naturally, occupied mainly 
with details of his work of surveying. Dr. 
Toner has fulfilled his editorial duties with the 
utmost skill and thoroughness. Undoubtedly, 
many collectors will be glad to possess this lit- 
eral reprint, showing how largely spelling and 
punctuation were matters of private judgment in 
Washington's youth. The account of the In- 
dian War Dance (page 33) is perhaps the most en- 
tertaining entry in the whole Journal, — Albany, 
New York : Joel Munsell's Sons. 

To be mentioned under the head of Washing- 
toniana is the handsome catalogue from Thomas 
Birch's Sons of Philadelphia, containing a long 
list of Revolutionary letters and manuscripts, 
which were to be sold this first week in April ; 
it includes the Washington and Tilghman cor- 
respondence. — 1 1. 50. 

Theodor Christlieb. 
Among all the European divines who visited 
America in connection with the great meeting of 
the Evangelical Alliance in 1873, i^^i^^ made a 
profounder impression, or left behind him a 
larger host of pleasant memories, than Professor 
Theodor Christlieb of Bonn. He was then in the 
prime of middle life, and his learning, piety, and 



magnetic simplicity won all hearts, and an easy 
ascendency over many minds. When, in 1889, 
he died, the Old World and the New felt that a 
great and good man had gone. A multitude of 
English readers on both sides of the Atlantic 
will welcome the memorial volume which has 
just been published under his name, giving, first, 
a sketch of his busy and beautiful life, in six 
short chapters, by his widow — an affectionate, 
picturesque sketch it is ; and second, a selection 
of twenty- three of his sermons. These sermons, 
though strictly keyed to the feast-days and fast- 
days of the Christian Year, are distinctly differ- 
ent from current English and American preach- 
ing. Perhaps they are none the worse for this 
reason. They are longer and more formal, even 
old-fashioned in their framework, but full of the 
highest tjTpe of German evangelical piety, run- 
ning occasionally almost into mysticism. There 
is nothing in any other part of the Christian 
Church exactly like the voice which speaks in 
these pages. Extremely simple in their spirit, 
very firm and dear in their faith, hopeful in their 
outlook, tender to the point of affectionateness, 
abundantly Scriptural, quaint now and then in 
turns of thought and expression, and altogether 
addressed to the spiritual — not to the intellec- 
tual — nature, they appeal to readers of Christian 
experience, and wUl be enjoyed by them. A fine 
portrait prefaces the handsome volume. — A.C. 
Armstrong & Son. ^2.00. 



The thirtieth volume of the Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography is largely occupied with the 
femiilies of Johnson, Jones, and Keith, begin- 
ning with Arthur James Johnes, the legal writer, 
and closing with Kenneth III of Scotland. Be- 
tween these two names are to be found some 
of the most attractive personalities in English 
history, described by writers themselves of emi- 
nence. The sketch of Dr. Johnson is by Mr. 
Leslie Stephen ; Mr. H. Morse Stephens writes 
that of Sir William Jones the Orientalbt, while 
other distingubhed Joneses are Ebenezer the 
poet, Inigo the architect, and John Paul the 
naval hero. Mr. C. H, Herford writes the article 
on Ben Jonson, whose name as a dramatist re- 
minds us that in this volume are to be found 
the Keans and Kembles and other noted actors. 
Prof. Sidney Colvin is the author of the sketch 
of Keats, and Canon Overton writes of John 
Keble. Three other noted names, in as many 
different lines, are Joule the physicist, Angelica 
Kauffmann the artist, and Bishop Ken. — Mac- 
millan & Co. ^3.75. 



MINOR N0TI0E8. 



A Day at La Querre's. 
The nine sketches or stories which compose 
this charmingly printed little volume — with its 
narrow pages, topped with explanatory head- 
ings, wide margined, and its quaint title-page in 
black and red — are full of the lightness, grace, 
and fun which we have learned to associate with 
the work of Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith. They are 
croquis of various and very different lands — of 
Spain in the splendor of early summer heat, of 
Constantinople and Venice, Mexico and Sofia, 
Kentucky, Squantico, and the banks of the 
Bronx. Each shows the same delicate and sym- 
pathetic touch. The author is equally at home 
sipping " Chateau Lamonte '62 " at La Guerre's, 



making friends with the old Jewish scribe of 
the Pigeon Mosque, or assisting Manuel and his 
bride to escape from Cordova. Best of all is 
the true tale of Captain Joe the pUot, but all the 
tales are true, Mr. Smith avers; everybody in 
them is still alive, and most of the characters 
will be waiting for him the next time he is off for 
a run, carrying with him his easel, his canvases, 
and his inexhaustible good humor. — Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. ^i.oo. 

Prom Palm to Glacier. 

That this book is by a woman it does not need 
the name of Mrs. Alice W. Rollins on the title- 
page as author to tell us. There is a feminine 
air about it, outside and inside ; and its rather 
elaborate and elegant dress covers far more senti- 
ment and romance than books of travel ordinarily 
contain. Three widely distant lands are embraced 
within these lids — Brazil, Bermuda, and Alaska. 
The treatment of Bermuda is scant, and hardly 
does justice to that attractive and delightful spot ; 
at least it is a little disappointing to one whose 
first impressions of the islands were received from 
Mrs. Dorr's pages, and have been confirmed by 
personal acquaintance. The South American 
trip, via the West Indies, is more entertaining, 
perhaps because there is more of it, and Mrs. 
Rollins' tropical style is well adapted to this 
luxuriant theme. In a Brazilian forest she simply 
revels, and the largeness, abundance, and inten- 
sity of everything give free scope to her rhetori- 
cal fervor. But on the whole we like Mrs. Rol- 
lins best in Alaska, where she cools down a little 
and gives us really striking pictures of the won- 
derful landscape, and communicates to us, in a 
rare degree, a sense of the grandeur, solitude, 
freshness, and beauty of nature in that remote 
Territory. Her book certainly makes one want 
to go where she has been, and the pleasing pro- 
cess pictures by which it is illustrated make the 
desire more ardent. So handsome a product of 
Putnam's " Knickerbocker Press," with its roomy 
margins, untrimmed edges, and laid paper, should 
have been provided with an index or an analytic 
table of contents, one or both. — G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 

The Golden Guess. 

This volume of essays upon literary themes, 
by Mr. John Vance Cheney, shows enthusiasm, 
and careful study of the art and office of poetry. 
Especially good is his distinction between the 
sight of science and the insight of poetry : " The 
scientist's vision is shigle, stopping at the ob- 
vious ; the poet's is double, stopping not short 
of the inner, the central truth, the red heart of 
life." He declares that the poet's report is 
glowing, delightful ; that the message of the joy- 
ous art is to repeat to the world, ** And God saw 
that it was good." Another essay inquires, ** Who 
are the great poets ? " Matthew Arnold — greatly 
admired by Mr. Cheney — Browning, Tennjrson, 
and Swinburne — not enough honored by the es- 
sayist — are individually discussed. Two essays 
are devoted to Music (which Mr. Cheney rather 
fancifully calls ** tone poetry ") and to the genius 
of Hawthorne. Many of Mr. Cheney's opin- 
ions are interesting and valuable, but he appears 
somewhat too fresh from his readings of literary 
authorities, whom he cites with great frequency ; 
his criticism is rather vague and abstract, with- 
out the vital note that warms the imagination 0^ 
the reader. With hearty recognition of some 
very good judgments well expressed, we find Mr. 
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Cheney's essays ambitious in thought and me- 
chanical in execution; their chief merit is the 
sincere enthusiasm for art, which has been their 
evident inspiration. — Lee &, Shepard. ^i. 50. 

Mr. Wicksteed on Henrik Ibsen. 

A set of essays by Rev. P. H. Wicksteed on 
Henrik Ibsen, first given as lectures in England 
(two of which have already appeared in the pages 
of the Contemporary Review), is now put in book 
form as an issue in the ** Dilettante Library." 
They are chiefly addressed to that class of read- 
ers who have not felt themselves drawn to Ibsen, 
and are yet not willing to place themselves on 
the side of his hostile critics. That is to say, 
they are calm explanations of Ibsen's character- 
istic qualities, as well as studies of certain por- 
tions of his works. They are a help towards 
that free, fair appreciation of the writer which 
b not easily attained in an atmosphere of violent 
partisanship. The first lecture deals with the 
short poems, giving the grounds on which Ibsen 
may rightfully claim the name of poet; the sec- 
ond and third with " Brand " and ** Peer Gynt ; " 
and in the fourth we find a general dbcussion of 
his social plays and a brief exposition of his 
meaning and mission. Mr. Wicksteed gives ample 
justification for his interest in the poet of doubt, 
and the book ought to help readers to a more 
intelligent comprehension of Ibsen's position than 
seems to be general. — Macmillan & Co. 90c. 

Walter Savage Lander. 

The papers which compose this little volume 
were originally written by Mr. Edward Water- 
man Evans, Jr., in competition for college prizes. 
They deal with Landor as a man of letters, as a 
poet, and as a prose writer, and all three themes 
are treated after a scholarly and discerning fash- 
ion. Little is said of Landor's personality — 
large, stormy, and unreasonable — or of the 
events of his passionately fruitless life. The 
matter treated is the quality of his mind and 
work, and there is much insight and delicate 
force in Mr. Evans' analysis. We commend the 
book to those who are attracted by the perfec- 
tion and Hellenic purity of Landor's style, and 
desire to understand better its singular charm, 
without the cloudy confusion in which any biog- 
raphy of the man must leave its readers. — G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. ^1.25. 

The Variorum Tempest. 
Mr. Horace Howard Furness has happily 
reached the Tempest in his admirable new Vario- 
rum edition of Shakespeare. Although the criti- 
cal student of Shakespeare finds little material 
for labor here, owing to the purity of the text, 
others will consider the volume one of the most 
delightful of those Mr. Furness has yet edited. 
There is but one passage on which he has been 
obliged to expend several pages of critical sum- 
mary — "Most busy lest, when I doit," in Ferdi- 
nand's speech. Act III, Scene I. This, Mr. Fur- 
ness b sure, means that Ferdinand is most busy 
when he forgets to bear the logs (" it " referring 
to *• forget " in the second line above). Dryden's 
preposterous version of the Tempest called The 
Enchanted Island is given in full in an appendix ; 
it is a curious commentary on the tastes of 
Dryden's time. Mr. Furness has also g^iven the 
whole of the old German comedy. The Fair 
Sidea, in which the German critics have thought 
they found many analogies to the Tempest, Not 
the least valuable of all the criticisms on the 



Tempest which Mr. Furness gives in thte fasci- 
nating volume are his own remarks on Miranda 
and Caliban in his preface. " In Caliban it is 
that Shakespeare has risen, I think, to the very 
hight of creative power ; and by making what is 
absolutely unnatural, thoroughly natural and con- 
sistent, has accomplished the impossible. Merely 
as a work of art, Caliban takes precedence, I 
think, even of Ariel." — J. B. Lippincott Co. 
^3.00. 

Wood Notes Wild. 

The author of this wholly delightful and profit- 
able book of notations of the songs of wild birds 
was the late Mr. Simeon Pease Cheney — a mu- 
sician who carried his art into the woods and 
fields. He was not of that superficial class of 
singers who are incapable unless they have at 
hand their printed score and the pianoforte. 
He had not a dull or prejudiced ear for the nat- 
ural voices of birds and of beasts, or even for 
the melancholy wail of the unoiled door-hinge or 
the cry of the clothes- reel in the wind^ To a 
quick and accurate ear and a receptive mind like 
Mr. Cheney's, the pleasure of life is continually 
and everywhere increased by the notes caught 
from the universal harmony. Mr. Cheney had 
his theory of the evolution of the music of birds, 
developing from the primal monotone, by means 
of the intervals of the common chord, into bril- 
liant melodies and ornamentation. " The birds 
are improving," he said when half unconscious, 
a little while before his death. 

The volume includes the notations made by 
Mr. Cheney from the bird-songs which he heard, 
with brief and sympathetic comments upon the 
little vocalists, their appearance and their habits. 
He comprehended their character and expres- 
sions with kindly and humorous sentiment ; and 
he appreciated also the sostenuto of the cattle, or 
the exercises in scales of Fanny, the good old 
Morgan mare, as she spoke of the rain and fine 
weather, or asked for hay and oats. The filial 
care of Mr. John Vance Cheney has furnished 
an interesting appendix of comparisons with the 
observations of other naturalists, and a bibliog- 
raphy. — Lee & Shepard. I2.00. 



A Dream of Other Days is a romance, in a 
stanza of which Lieutenant-Colonel Fife-Cook- 
son claims to be inventor, of English love and 
Sepoy war. The author is evidently a man of 
sentiment and of cultivation, capable of writing 
some agreeable verse. But it is not easy to tell 
a modern story in meter and rhyme without 
alternate inclinations toward too colloquial or 
too high-flown speech. When the work is at its 
best it is interesting and picturesque, although it 
is always rather conventional. Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
ling has led us to expect liveliness, at all costs, 
in Anglo-Indian tales. By the way, Colonel Fife- 
Cookson ought not to slip into cockney rhymes, 
like " harsh " and " moustache. " No vie%tx mous- 
tache ever bristled like this verbal dissonance 1 
— G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

The works of Mr. Richard Payne Knight on 
ancient art and mythology, published in the 
earlier part of this century, are known to the 
curious as contributions of value, for their time, 
by a pioneer in fields generally uncultivated by 
English students of classic antiquity. Mr. J. W. 
Bouton has published as the second volume in 
his *• Archaic Library "a new edition of Knight's 
Symbolical Language of Ancient Art and My- 
thology, which has been revised by Alexander 



Wilder, M.D., and provided with three hundred 
and forty illustrations by A. L. Rawson. Com- 
parative mythology has become a science since 
^x. Knight*s day, and there is little in this vol- 
ume of much value to the student of the subject. 
But Dr. Wilder, who has somewhat expurgated 
the original, has brought it fairly up to the line 
of agreement with modem knowledge. The 
numerous illustrations, from a wide variety of 
sources, are probably the feature of the volume 
which will render it of most importance in the 
eyes of students of art. — 15.00. 

Under the title Lyrics of the Living Church 
have been collected verses by many authors, 
suited to the sentiments and the occasions of the 
Chrbtian Year. The poems are taken from the 
columns of the Living Church of Chicago, and 
arranged in book form by the editor of that 
journal. The verse averages very well ; and the 
volume, with its tasteful binding, good paper and 
print, and various illustrations, will prove an 
acceptable Easter- time book to those who enjoy 
religious poetry. — A. C. McClurg & Co. ^1.25. 

Prof. Charles F. Richardson's little volume of 
excellent advice on the Choice of Books appears 
in a new and inexpensive edition. (John B. Al- 
den. 30C.) — From the same publisher we have 
Vol. I of an Encyclopedia of History, Abyssinia to 
Guiana; and Vol. II, Hanover to Zululand. The 
material is taken largely from the latest edition 
of Chambers's Encyclopadia, but with revisions 
and additions. The two volumes are to include 
history and description of all nations, ancient and 
modern, except our own country, to which a sepa- 
rate volume will be devoted. 

A small volume of some two hundred and fifty 
pages contains an animated account of The Bat- 
tle of Lake Erie, by George Bancroft, with mis- 
cellaneous papers on " A Day with Lord Tenny- 
son," "Edward Everett," and "Washington's 
Birthday." Mr. Oliver Dyer occupies half the 
volume with an intelligent account of Mr. Ban- 
croft's life and writings. — Robert Bonner's Sons, 
^i.oa 

Rand, McNally & Co. publish' a heat, paper- 
covered, illustrated edition ot Into Morocco, by 
M. Pierre Loti, translated by E. P. Robhis. Pa- 
per-covered editions in such style are one good 
result of the copyright law. — The same pub* 
Ushers send us a number of Pocket Maps of vari- 
ous States and Territories of our country, which 
will be found very convenient for the business 
man and the traveler. — Each, 2sc 

The latest cook-book to reach us is decidedly 
aesthetic, not only in its mechanical make-up, 
but in its prefacing each bill of fare for the day 
with two or three lines of prose or poetry, with 
a literary or moral intention. Three Hundred 
atid Sixty- Six Dinners, "suggested by M.E.N.," 
appears to be designed for houses where there 
is a butler as well as a cook. — G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. ^1.25. 

Number XXXVI in the " Knickerbocker Nug- 
get ' * series is The History of Rasselas, Prince of 
Abyssinia, which, of all Dr. Johnson's writings, 
seems most to retain its hold on the makers, if 
not on the readers, of books. — G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. |i.oa 

Dr. M. Jastrow's Dictionary of the Targumim, 
the Talmud Babli and Yerushalmi and the Mid- 
rashic Literature, has advanced to the end of 
the fifth part and to page 489. — G. P. Putnam 
Sons. >2.oo. ^-^ 
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OBiaHTAL POETBT. 



Dan Chaucer. 
" O most ucred bappie Spirit ! ** — S^nstr's Faerie 

Happy ? Was not our poet's hydromel 
Crossed by the bitter taste of love disdained ? 

Doth no aatomnal disenchantment dwell 
In that calm wisdom by his eld attained? 

Ah, but this songster of the cheerful prime, 
This golden-throat, drank joy from deeper springs 

Than penury's pursuing wolves could grime. 
Or Cupid frost beneath receding wings. 

For when, his sprite with " glad devodoun " haught, 
He knelt. May mom, on tender English sod 

To see the daisy spread, his pulses caught 
The rapturous rhythm of the Heart of God. 

And strangely would we wrong that Heart Divine 
Wheref rom pure mirth derives her sweet employ. 

To canonize but by the Wrow-sign 
And miss the primal sanctity of joy. 

'* Most sacred happie Spirit," enter in 

With all thy train amid the sainted soiils. 
mi bird and blossom and the sunbeam sin. 
What roicc shall dare contest your aureoles? 

— Katharine Les Bates, H^eiUsUy CoUtj^t. 



EDWABD EVEBETT HALE AT 
8EVEHTT. 

BOSTON has been celebrating lately one 
of those feasts which the increasing 
number of her great men who are "young 
at seventy " makes happily incumbent upon 
her mere youngsters of fifty and sixty. It 
is, indeed, much easier to believe that The 
Man Without a Country — a classic of Amer- 
ican patriotism — is a record of simple fact, 
than to credit Mr. Hale (his best designa- 
tion) with threescore years and ten, asso- 
ciating any notion of old age with such an 
electric battery. Dr. Channing — who has 
* had no more faithful successor in this land, 
as a preacher of the religion of divine love 
and human service, than the many-sided 
Bostonian who has inspired thousands of 
Americans to look rightly at life and lead it 
nobly " In His Name " — was " always young 
for liberty ; " so has Mr. Hale been. He is 
a man of a type of which frugal nature has 
not been willing to afford this generation a 
double — although well aware that such a 
double could never hope to undo his origi- 
nal. Realizing himself the actual scarcity 
of this Puritan-Frenchman, Roundhead-^<?ii- 
homme pattern, Mr. Hale, its chief exemplar 
in our sober New England, has been led 
by his wise daimon to manifold himself in 
countless fields, "astonishing the natives'* 
in each province by some feat beyond not 
only their strength, but even their utmost 
audacity of imagination. The title, " If, Yes, 
and Perhaps," given by Mr. Hale to one of 
his books, was well chosen. The historian 



has had sometimes to shake his head, and 
with meaning repeat, " If," and the economist 
to give a very doubtful accent to " Perhaps ; " 
but all men have recognized the central and 
Everlasting Yea sounding in this modern 
prophet's kindling message — a message de- 
lightfully human and sanely supernatural. 

The men who have the best right to say, 
" This one thing I do," are, after all, the 
men who, like the great apostle to the 
Gentiles, do many things well at different 
times — the one thing they never omit from 
their work being soul. The " eternal child " 
is always completely absorbed in the affair 
of the hour. To think that Mr. Hale would 
have done better to narrow his channel is 
much the same as to advise Father Nile not 
to spread himself so widely in flood-time! 
Immeasurable versatility and thousand-fold 
sympathy are the very essence of one kind 
of genius, and in the broadest diffusion of 
their influence some men are greatest. A 
Doctor Mirabilis of Pantology and Panen- 
ergy, too, Edward Everett Hale has cer- 
tainly been. If literature has lost in the 
amazing process, humanity has gained by 
this all-around interest and activity of one 
who from the first took mankind for his 
brother. Now that Nature bids him " econ- 
omize the failing river," he none the less 
has power to help us " adore the generous 
Giver." Like Dan Chaucer, he is " a sacred, 
happie spirit" to thousands of his lovers. 
There is still but one Mr. Hale, and every 
one who comes in touch with him feels the 
animating shock from what Dr. Holmes well 
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THE UVING DYNAMO. 



Night after night the incandescent arc 
Has fousfat its dazzling battle with the dark, 
Our doubtful paths with purest ray illumed, 
Untired, undimmed. unswerving, unconsumed. 
A slender wire the hving light conveys 
That startles midnight with its noonday blaze. 
Through that same channel streams the giant force 
That whirl* the wheels along their clankuie course. 
When, like a mail-dad monster, o*er the puin. 
With clash and clamor sweeps the broomstick train. 

Whence ga js the wondrous wire its two-fold dower? 
Its double heriti^ of light and power? 
Ask of the motorman — ne oueht to know — 
And he will tell yon, " From tne difnamo.*' 
And what, again, the dvnamo inspires ? 
'* A mighty ennne. urgea by quickening fires." 
When I oehold tnat Luge, untiring brain 
Which seventy winters have assailed in vain. 
Toiling, still toiliiu;, at ito endless task. 
With patience such as Sisyphus might ask. 
To flood the paths of ^orance with light. 
To speed the progress of the struggling right. 
Its burning pulses borrowed from a heart 
That claims in every grief a brother's part. 
My lips repeat with reverence, " Even so — 
This is in truth a living dynamo I ** 

Be ours to heed its lessons while we may. 
Look up for lis^t to guide our devious way — 
Lode forward bravely, look not weakly back. 
The iMst is done with, mind the coming track ; 
Look in with searching eye and courage stout ; 
But when temptation conies^ look out! look out I 
Heaven grant all blessings twie and earth can give 
To him whose life has taught us how to live. 
Till on the golden dial of the spheres 
The twentieth century counts its gathering years, 
While many a birthday tells iu cheerful tale, 
And the round hundredth shouto. All hail ! All hail I 



— The German Reichstag on the 8th ult, after 
a long and heated debate, ratified the proposed 
agreement by which German authors are to enjoy 
the benefits of our international copyright law. 
The treaty now awaits the signature of the Ger- 
man Emperor, its official announcement in the 



Reichsblattt and its proclamation by the Presi- 
dent, all of which may be expected immediately. 
Gen. £. Burd Grubb, United States Minister to 
Spain, has satisfactorily concluded the negotia- 
tions regarding international copyright. It now 
only awaits the proclamation of the President 



HEW TOEK H0TE8. 

THE unique book which is to be publbhed 
by the Authors' Club has received so much 
gratuitous advertising, and is so attractive in its 
conception, that it is sure to be an immense suc- 
cess. It affords to the Club a remarkably easy 
means of replenishing its exchequer to the vast 
extent of twenty-five thousand dollars. But this 
sum does not appear so vast when the fact is 
considered that it is relied upon by the hopeful 
among the members for the basis on which their 
proposed club-house is to be built. Twenty-five 
thousand dollars might build a palace on the 
most desirable thoroughfare in Tlmbuctoo, but 
it would raise only a humble structure in an un- 
pretentious quarter of New York. However, 
this sum will at least serve as a most encoura- 
ging nucleus for the much larger amount whidi 
win be needed for the purpose. If the Authors' 
Club is to be put on a footing similar to that of 
the other clubs of this city, it surely ought to 
have a house worthy of its character and its 
members. Professional writers are proverbially 
poor, but — thanks to the copyright law and 
other good influences — their condition has 
mended during the past twenty years, and the 
fin de sihle author is able at least to make a 
show of thrift, even though he may not in every 
instance be really thrifty. 

• « « 

I was surprised to learn the other day that 
the movement to build a house for the Club was 
not favored by all its members. It is encour- 
aged mainly by the younger men, many of whom 
belong to no other club, and consequently have 
a personal reason for giving it encoturagement 
The older men are inclined to believe that the 
popularity which the Club has enjoyed thus far 
has been due largely to the modest way in which 
it has been conducted; consequently they fear 
that if it is established on a more ambitious and 
pretentious scale it will lose much of its present 
attractiveness. However, it is probable that the 
younger men will carry the scheme through, and 
that within the next few years the Club will have 
a house of its own affording all the opportuni- 
ties that attach to organizations of a similar 

character. 

• « « 

The history of the Authors* Club is not unin- 
teresting. It was organized in Mr. R. W. Gfl- 
der*s house, on the 21st oE October, 1882, by Mr. 
Gilder, Noah Brooks, Edward Eggleston, Lau- 
rence Hutton, Charles de Kay, Brander Matthews^ 
and E. C. Stedman. These gentlemen felt the 
need of enabling the literary men of New York 
to make one another's acquaintance and to meet 
on common ground for social intercourse and for 
association of mutual benefit. Before the Club 
was founded authors in this city had few oppor- 
tunities for meeting, and consequently the spirit 
of fellowship could not exist to a great degree 
between them. The Club grew rapidly ; nearly 
all of the better known writers of New Yoik 
joined it, and the purpose for which it was 
founded was achieved. It now numbers about 
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one hundred and fifty members, of whom more 
than twenty- five are non-resident, and its mem- 
bership is constantly increasing. It is practi- 
cally open to all literary workers, though accord- 
ing to its rules '* no person shall be eligible to 
membership who is not the author of a publbhed 
book proper to literature, or who has not a rec- 
ognized position in other kinds of distinctively 
literary work . . . technical books, and journal- 
ism as such, shall not be accounted literature." 
The Club has at present a suite of rooms, which 
are practically used only on the occasion of the 
fortnightly meeting and spread, at which there 
is usually an excellent attendance. Here the 
busy workers in literature meet their fellow 
craftsmen in a most informal, pleasant, and help- 
ful way. 

« « « 

The absolute simplicity with which the Club 
has been conducted in the decade of its exist- 
ence, the modesty of its dues, and the slight de- 
mands which it has made upon the time of its 
members, nearly all of whom are busy men, 
have doubtless contributed largely to the popu- 
larity which it has enjoyed. Whether it could, 
if conducted on a large scale, retain this popu- 
larity remains to be seen. The result of such a 
change would probably be that some of the 
older men would lose much of their present in- 
terest in the Club, and if they allowed their 
names to appear on the list, would seldom be 
seen at the club house. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that the house would be popular among 
the younger men, and be of great advantage as 
well as convenience to them. It is eminently 
desirable that toilers in literature should know 
one another for the intellectual stimulus as well 
as the numerical strength which mutual associa- 
tion would give. There is no doubt that the 
passage of the copyright law was due to the 
formation of the Authors^ Club, and this is, 
doubtless, only the first of a long series of im- 
portant measures in behalf of literary workers 
that it will start and encourage. 
« « « 

The distinction which the Club makes between 
literature and journalism is worthy of emphasis ; 
for though it is inherent in the nature of these 
professions it is seldom appreciated. It is none 
the less real because in New York the journal- 
ist is often a literary worker, and the literary 
worker sometimes a journalist. The journalists 
here have had two clubs of good standing, the 
Fellowcraft and the Press Club. The Fellow- 
craft, however, recently passed out of existence, 
and several of its members are seeking admis- 
sion into other clubs of a semi-Bohemian, semi- 
literary character ; for the journalist may be con- 
ceded to be j^wi-literary — perhaps it would be 
more accurate to say ^«art- literary. The jour- 
nalist's power to give publicity is, I think, likely 
to make him persona non grata in some club 
circles. In this connection let me note the wise 
action of the Players* Club in refusing to admit 
to membership any professional critic of the cur- 
rent dramas. I have heard it said that the Club's 
prosperity has been largely due to this rule. It 
certainly speaks well for its dignity and restraint. 
• « « 

So many stories are related of the incompetency 
of authors to manage their business affairs, that 
one which tells of an author who possesses busi- 
ness ability has all the charm of novelty. A few 
nights ago I had the satisfaction of meeting a 



novelbt of this city whose description of the 
method by which he proposes to present his 
latest work to the world impressed me with the 
belief that his talent for management amounted 
almost to genius. He does not propose to have 
the lion's share of his profits gobbled up by a 
publisher — not he. On the contrary he proposes 
to be the lion himself. So, instead of taking a 
publisher to his bosom — mark his sagacity — he 
has taken a printer as a partner in his enter- 
prise. He has already had his novel translated 
into several languages, and, with the assistance 
of his printer partner, he is having it set up in 
type in each of these. He is careful to take all 
precautions to meet the requirementsof the copy- 
right law and the laws governing the publication 
of books in the various countries where he pro- 
poses to issue his production; and as soon as the 
novel is ready for publication he will, by means 
of the cooperation of his agents, whom he has 
already engaged, place it simultaneously on half- 
a-dozen markets. He expects to make from each 
market as much as twice the sum he would make 
if he published his book in the usual way. He 
certainly deserves to have his expectations real- 
ized for the originality of his scheme and the 
enterprise with which he has conducted it. 
« • « 
One is reminded of Aladdin's " old lamps made 
new " by the present practice among publishers 
of making old books, which, if ever known, have 
been practically forgotten, new again, and start- 
ing them into popularity. The success which 
some of these books attain, in spite of the faUure 
which attended their first appearance, furnishes 
as good evidence as could be found of the uncer- 
tainty of public favor and the untrustworthiness 
of its commonly accepted significance. Unhap- 
pily "the survival of the fittest" does not always 
apply to book-publishing. Some of the repub- 
lished books have already had a vogue, however, 
which they renew when they are issued for the 
benefit of another generation. Perhaps it is to 
this class, rather than to the other, that the series 
of works by the late Herman Melville which the 
United States Book Company is publbhing be- 
longs. The first of these, lypee^ with a bio- 
graphical and critical introduction by Mr. Arthur 
Stedman, will be followed in April by its sequel, 
Omoo, Another volume to follow in short order 
is Moby Dick or The White Whale y described as 
"the crown of Melville's sea experiences." 



PHILADELPHIA LETTEE. 

THE approach of the World's Columbian 
Exposition has been emphasized to us of 
late by the presence in Philadelphia of Prof. 
Halsey C. Ives, chief of the Department of Fine 
Arts. The Art Club gave Professor Ives a re- 
ception on Saturday night last, at which he 
spoke very freely of the work thus far consum- 
mated abroad. The whole continent of Europe, 
he said, was awake to the crucial importance of 
the Chicago fair, as possibly the last of its kind. 
Other universal exhibits of industry and art 
might occur, but the exposition in Chicago would 
probably be the final one on the conventional 
plan. It would also prove perhaps the most ex- 
tensive and splendid. Professor Ives told some 
agreeable anecdotes of his tour abroad, among 
which was one of a certain company for solicit- 
ing and managing exhibits. Its name was a mere 
I paraphrase of the World's Columbian Exposi- 



tion, and it had representatives in every coun- 
try of Europe. At several points Professor Ives 
found himself anticipated in his official labors by 
agents of this company, who assumed to act for 
the United States government. In one city they 
had not only arranged to take charge of the work 
of all the local artists, but had contracted for ten 
replicas of each important picture, which were 
to be placed in the same frame successively, as 
the supposed original was sold. The captain of 
the ** Indiana," just returned from her charitable 
mission to Russia, tells us that the Russians sup- 
pose the United States to be somewhere in Phila- 
delphia. I wonder where the European artist 
supposes the American intellect to be ? 

The Chicago fair would have had a deep sig- 
nificance for Walt Whitman, indicating, as it 
must, the growth of These States. He began 
a poem upon it during his last illness, but was 
not permitted to finish it. The fragmentary 
notes, carefully placed in an envelo{>e, were found 
by Mr. Traubel, one of his literary executors, 
among the heap of debris in his room* If these 
can be deciphered, they will one day be pub- 
lished. Mr. Traubel has in preparation a sup- 
plement to his monthly paper, The Conservator^ 
containing a complete account of the ceremonies 
and speeches at Mr. Whitman's funeral. This 
has been much called for by friends of the dead 
poet who were not present at the funeral, and 
who desire a fuller report than that given by the 
press. What a commentary upon the limitations 
of contemporary criticism would be such a col- 
lection of the notices pro and con upon Whit- 
man's workl Seldom have such extremes of 
opinion been uttered about a dead genius, and 
those who clip and paste them may find an in- 
structive pleasure in comparing them with the 
estimates of a decade hence. 

A tribute of a more tempered character was 
paid to the Good Gray Poet on a recent night by 
the dming club of the Art Club, when some 
of his finest poems were read by Mr. Thomas 
Elarle White, followed by a general discussion 
among the twenty-five members and guests. As 
a typical figyre in a sister art, Mr. Constantino 
Sternberg spoke admirably of Wagner. This 
reminds me that the Art Club will have Mr. 
Walter Crane's collection of water colors and 
designs on exhibition early in May. 

A unique collection of objects used in religious 
ceremonies, and charms and implements for div- 
ination, was opened in the library building of 
the University on Saturday last. The work has 
been a labor of love on the part of a group of 
scholars connected with the University, consist- 
ing of Mr. Stewart Culin, Mrs. Cornelius Ste- 
venson, Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, Dr. Morris Jas- 
trow, Jr., and Dr. Charles C.Abbott, and they 
have brought together, upon a foundation pro- 
vided by the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States, an 
exhibit of idols and charms second only to the 
noted Mus^e Guimet of Paris, and without a 
second in this country. The various specimens 
are ranged in cases devoted to the different Ori- 
ental religions, and they thus form a means of 
study available alike for layman or scholar. 
Mudi of the success of this unusual display is 
due to Provost Pepper's enthusiasm, and to the 
intelligent direction of Mr. Charlemagne Tower, 
Jr., chairman of the Archaeological Society. 

There recently came into my hands a modest W 
little book telling the story of the Five O'clock 
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Club, whose fellowship consists of several scores 
of diners-out, meeting each month about a hos- 
pitable board, and cracking jokes along with the 
nuts. Brighter faces or brighter table-talk it 
would be hard to find than those between these 
covers. The Club has drawn considerably upon 
the staff of the Ledger for its membership, and 
indeed had its origin at the desk of the oldest 
business manager of a newspaper in the country, 
Colonel M. Richards Muckl^. The pen of Mr. 
J. Hampton Moore, also of the Ledger^ gives 
the bright text of the record. 

Another Quaker City book is The Philadelphia 
Magazines and their Contributors^ 1741-18^0^ by 
Albert H. Smyth. Professor Smyth, now of the 
High School, has done us all a service in bring- 
ing to light the valuable and fascinating matter 
contained in this volume. There was an until led 
field in letters, and he has found and thoroughly 
harvested it. He has done a further service in 
discovering in Orange, New Jersey, the existence, 
known to but a few, of the venerable George R. 
Graham, proprietor of the once famous Graham* s 
Magasiine, so familiar to students of Poe. From 
the lips of this survivor of the earliest period of 
our local letters. Professor Smjrth received many 
anecdotes of Poe, and much information that 
will be invaluable for historic purposes. The 
publisher of the book is Robert M. Lindsay. 

The Lippincotts are about to bring out a copy- 
right English novel called Old Dcuris Darlings 
by Mrs. Pender Cudlip (Annie Thomas). I hear 
that they have also in contemplation a book on 
the curiosities of modern literature, by Mr. Wil- 
liam S. Walsh, who has been a tireless collector 
of literary grotesques. 

Harrison S. Morris. 



AMELIA B. EDWAfiDS. 

THE morning papers of Saturday, April 16, 
brought to American readers tidings of the 
death of Miss Amelia B. Edwards, the English 
novelist and Eg)rptologist. Her recent visit to 
the United States made for her many friends in 
this country, to whom this annoi|pcement will 
occasion sincere sorrow. At the time of that 
visit, while spending a few days with a former 
traveling friend, Mrs. Francis Collins of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Miss Edwards had a fall on the stair- 
case, which resulted in a bad break of the arm ; 
and from the effects of this accident she never, 
we believe, fully recovered. Her plucky fulfill- 
ment of lecture engagements at the time, notwith- 
standing severe pain and weakness, will be re- 
membered. 

A full, accurate and authoritative sketch of 
Amelia Blandford Edwards appeared in the Lit- 
erary World of June 4, 1881, which was just 
after the appearance of her capital novel. Lord 
Brackenburyy one of the best English stories of 
its decade of years. Miss Edwards, at the time 
of her death, had not passed far beyond the age 
of sixty, having been bom in 1831 ; but only 
within the past few years had the look of age 
begun to settle upon her. 

The writer of this sketch first saw her amidst 
her English surroundings in the summer of 1882. 
She was then in the prime of vigorous, active, 
accomplished womanhood, the center of a charm- 
ing circle of literary and artistic friends, at the 
pinnacle of her fame as a novelist, and just fairly 
entered on her larger course of study, achieve- 
ment and distinction as an Egyptologist It is 



not generally known, perhaps, that she was as 
clever with her pencil as she was with her pen, 
and her life began, indeed, on musical lines. But 
she early abandoned the organ and counterpoint 
for the desk and the sketching-block, and before 
she was far on in her *teens had made a place for 
herself as a writer. Her first publbhed poem, in 
fact, was at the age of seven; by the time she 
was fourteen she was an omnivorous reader; 
before she was forty she had published a dozen 
novels and served on the editorial staff of All the 
Year Round and Household Words^ the Saturday 
Review and the Morning Post, Miss Edwards 
became a traveler, saw much of the Continent, 
explored the Nile as far as to Abu Simbel, and 
wrote as fascinatingly of the scenes she visited 
and the adventures she had as of the figures 
which peopled her imagination. Her home was 
" The Larches," at Westbury-on-Trym, near Bris- 
tol, in a lovely and quiet part of the West of 
England, where she spent the life of a student 
(broken by frequent trips to London), buried in 
books, manuscripts, antiquities, and the similar 
appurtenances of a scholar's career. She had a 
large library, a great collection of curios, abun- 
dant gardens and flowers, and followed a smooth 
and sunny pathway. Her final and consuming 
passion was Egypt, which wonderful land she 
learned to read like a book, and on which she 
has been instrumental in letting in more light 
than any one of her time. The Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund was her prot^g^, and her Thousand 
Miles Up the NUe and her Pharaohs ^ Fellahs^ and 
Explorers are works unsurpassed in their way. 
She was a constant contributor to the London 
Academy^ and a really learned woman. Her 
death is a loss to the students' and scholars' 
world. She will be remembered pleasantly for 
her attainments, for her public spirit, for her cor- 
diality, for her gifts of mind and heart, for her 
kindly feelings toward America, for her valuable 
services to Egyptological science, and, last but 
not least, for her excellent stories. In 1855 she 
published her first novel, My Brother* s Wife; 
then followed The Ladder of Life (1857), Hand 
and Glove (1858), Barbara*s History (1864), Half 
a Million of Money (1865), Debenham^s Vow 
(1870), In the Days of My Youth (1873), ^^^ 
Brackenbury (1880). Two volumes of short 
stories also appeared from Miss Edwards' pen, 
Miss CVir«ef (1865), *"d Monsieur Maurice (1873^. 
She was also the author of volumes of poetry and 
some miscellaneous historical works. 



BEOEITT EOOirOMIOS. 

'J^HE Positive Theory of Capital, by Prof. Bohm- 
•* Bawerk, which William Smart, M. A., of Glas- 
gow, has ably translated, is a companion volume 
to the same professor's Capital and Interest ; this 
was chiefly a criticism of erroneous theories of 
the two matters indicated in the title. Every 
student of political economy will now welcome 
this constructive volume. The writer traces the 
three principal kinds of interest — that in which 
it appears in " the loan for consumption ; " as 
** part of the so-called * profit of undertaking; * " 
and as "income obtained from durable goods, 
usually called Hire or Lease, and in one case 
Rent " — to one identical source, ** the increasing 
value of what are either naturally or economically 
future goods, as they ripen into present goods." 
We are unable in this place to go into the details 
of Prof. Bohm-Bawerk's thorough exposition, 



and are obliged to confine ourselves to recom- 
mending it to the study of all who would know 
the latest, and in many respects strongest, theory 
of capital and interest yet presented. — Macmillan 
& Co. $4.00. 

Mr. Smart has not only provided the two works 
of Prof. Bohm- Bawerk with excellent prefaces 
giving the substance of the argument ; he has 
done English readers a further service by putting 
into a little volume, of somewhat less than a hun- 
dred pages, An Introduction to the Theory of 
Value, in which he follows the lines of Menger, 
Wieser, and Bohm- Bawerk. He makes no pre- 
tensions to originality, but as a translator and 
expositor Mr. Smart's merits are of the highest. 
— Macmillan & Co. $1.25. 

The Industrial and Commercial History of 
England is a volume containing two courses of 
lectures delivered to the University of Oxford by 
the late James E. Thorold Rogers. They have 
been edited by his son, Arthur G. L. Rogers, who 
frankly points out in his preface some of the points 
in which his Other's argunlents have been cor- 
rected by recent writers, especially with regard 
to the immigration of agricultural laborers to 
London. Professor Rogers was a most vigorous 
exponent of the historical school in political econ- 
omy, and while he was not distinguished for a 
judicial spirit, the facts which he presents, drawn 
from his thorough study of the industrial and 
commercial history of England, are of great in- 
terest The principal subjects treated are the 
progress of population, development of credit- 
agencies, transit, the joint-stock principle, the 
theory of economic rent, movements of labor and 
currency, home trade, competition (domestic and 
international), and economic legislation since 181 5. 
The volume is not so solid as Six Centuries of 
Work and Wages, but it should be of interest and 
value to any student of English history. — G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. $3.00. 

The first number of the Wharton School 
'* Studies in Politics and Economics " is an inter- 
esting pamphlet on The Recent Developmettt of 
American Industries, Fourteen members of the 
class of 1891 took for their graduating theses dif- 
ferent divisions of this general subject, and their 
papers show careful study ; the total result is of 
special value to the reader who desires a general 
view without technical details. — University of 
Pennsylvania Press. 50c. 

An important volume in economics, for the 
large amount of information it contains not else- 
where easily accessible, is Methods of Industrial 
Remuneration, by Mr. David F. Schloss of Lon- 
don. Mr. Schloss has carefully studied a great 
number of variations upon the common wages 
system, such as time- wages, task-wages, piece- 
wages, progressive wages, contract work, cooper- 
ative work, " piece- wage foremanship," sub- con- 
tract and the sweating system, profit sharing, and 
industrial cooperation. All these methods he 
describes in their practical operation and in a 
great variety of intermediate forms. In respect 
to the amount of information which it thus con- 
veys, Mr. Schloss' work is one of the most valu- 
able of the day. We do not often find ourselves 
in accord with him, however, when he states his 
conclusions as to cooperative distribution and 
production, and profit sharing. He considers 
that the importance of the cooperative movement 
lies in its bearing upon the organization of the 
working classes under democracy; he is going 
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too far in this direction we believe. In respect 
to profit sharing he raises objections which ap- 
pear to us more theoretical than practical ; but 
he gives a great amount of pertinent facts in re- 
spect to the matter, and these will probably pro- 
duce upon many of his readers quite a different 
impression from that intended by his arguments. 
Mr. Schloss' strength, indeed, is obviously in the 
collection of data rather than in the interpretation 
of them ; but he has done a work which will be 
prized by all open-minded students of the labor 
question. — G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2.00. 

A standard work on wages is President F. A. 
Walker's book, Tlie Wages Question^ first issued 
in 1876. While it says little about the many 
varieties of wages which Mr. Schloss treats, it is 
distinguished not only by its abundance of infor- 
mation in other directions, but also by the vigor 
of its argument and the liberality of its spirit. 
Fifteen years after its original publication, the 
work still remains the best book on the general 
subject, and the publishers deserve thanks for 
issuing it at a reduced price. — Henry Holt & Co. 
$2.00. 

How to Cooperate^ by Herbert Myrick, b not a 
volume on the theory of cooperation, but a most 
practical and helpful manual for those who would 
set up a cooperative store or dairy, or would 
enter into companies for cooperative fire insur- 
ance, or banking, or institute exchanges, whether 
these are to be known as farmers', or people's, 
or women's exchanges. Mr. Myrick's volume is 
packed with the most pertinent information ; in 
his appendix he gives sets of rules and regula- 
tions, a directory of cooperative enterprises in 
this country, a bibliography, and an abstract of 
the laws relative to cooperation. The volume is 
of particular value to farmers, who will learn here 
a way to prosperity much more sure than that of 
the "Farmers' Alliance."— -Orange Judd & Co. 
$1.50. 

The " Social Science " series, issued in London 
by Swan Sonnenschein & Co., has numbered al- 
ready several small volumes which students of 
social problems cannot pass over. Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons are the American agents for this series, 
and they have recently imported four volumes 
now before us. The Life^ Times ^ and Labors of 
Robert Owen^ by lioyd Jones, is a reprint of this 
standard work on the great labor reformer. The 
extravagances of Owen's later years should not 
blind any one to the great work which he did at 
New Lanark and in orig^inating ^he cooperative 
stores — to say nothing of his services to the 
cause of education and other improvements in 
the lot of the working classes. Owen was a true 
apostle in the labor reform movement, and this 
reprint should serve to make him better known 
to thousands. (^1.25.) — TTie Impossibility of 
Social Democracy^ by Dr. Albert SchafHe, is a 
supplement to his well-known and highly valua- 
ble little volume entitled 77te Quintessence of So- 
cialism, Dr. Sch'affle's criticisms are more appli- 
cable to the situation in Germany at the present 
time than to England or America, but his recom- 
mendations of practical reforms, political and 
social, are of interest everywhere. The differ- 
ence between an economist and a romancer in 
treating industrial questions is evident in his few 
pages on Mr. Bellamy at the close of the volume. 
($1.25.) — Two smaller volumes, of less weight 
than either of those just mentioned, are the expo- 
sition of Commercial Crises oftheXIXth Century^ 



by Mr. H. M. Hyndman, the English socialist, 
who finds the remedy, of course, in collectivism ; 
and Mr. J. G. Godard's Poverty^ its Genesis and 
Exodus, Mr. Godard's account of the genesis of 
poverty strikes us as more likely than his proph- 
ecy of its exodus through the somewhat more 
moderate socialism than Mr. Hjmdman's, which 
he recommends. The moral and intellectual 
causes of poverty are always underrated by col- 
lectivists and socialists. — $i.oa 

" The social anticipation " which Dr. Theodor 
Hertzka has embodied in his romance of Central 
Africa called Freeland, briefly noticed by us some 
months ago in its German original, has been trans- 
lated recently by Arthur Ransom. While it is 
much more scientific in its tone than Looking 
Backtoardy one may very properly doubt the wis- 
dom of the societies which have been formed to 
establish in Central Africa a colony based upon 
its recommendations. — D. Appleton & Co. $1 .00. 

Mr. Conrad Wilbrandt, a German writer, is the 
author of one of the most effective replies to 
Looking Backward which we have seen, Mr, 
Ectsfs Experiences in Mr, Bellamy's World, His 
hero wakes up in Mr. Bellamy's world in the 
year 2001, and sees a very different spectacle from 
Mr. Julian West's roseate imagination. The dif- 
ficulties of the ideal state have been found to be 
so great that it comes to a sudden end in anarchy. 
— Harper & Brothers. 50c. 

Mr. J. Wilson, A.M.. Ph.D., of Newark, N. Y., 
is one of the numerous writers who consider 
themselves competent to set civilization right, not 
in one way but in very many directions all at once. 
In his volume entitled Radical Wrongs in the Pre- 
cepts and Practices of Civilized Man, he shows 
"the prevailing misconceptions and delusions 
about marriage . . . the utter nonsense of much 
of our religious belief ... the worthlessness of 
our present system of education." He denies 
the right to demand either interest or rent, or 
to claim private property in land. No one can 
rationally suppose present civilization to be per- 
fect ; but we easily distrust the confidence of such 
cocksure guides as Mr. Wilson in the process of 
improvement. — J.Wilson. $i.oa 

Railtuay Rates and Government Control, by 
Marshall M. Kirkman, is a vigorous argument 
for the present system of private ownership of 
railways. Mr. Kirkman charges home upon the 
collectivists, and has no difficulty in showing what 
extreme demands they make upon imagination 
and faith in their prophecies of the advantages 
of complete governmental control. Mr. Kirkman 
is too much of a polemic, however, to be relied 
upon to give the whole situation, and he fails to 
point out some reforms in railway management 
which are obviously needed. — Rand, McNally & 
Co. $2.5a 

Two valuable discussions, of moderate length, 
of the silver coinage question of the day, are. 
Money, Silver, and Finance, by J. Howard Cow- 
perthwait (25c), and The Question of Silver 
(75c)» by Louis R. Ehrich of Denver. The two 
books agree in their conclusions, while treating 
for the most part different aspects of the silver 
question. — G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Two paper-covered volumes by Mr. Henry 
George are his able treatment of Protection or 
Free Trade, now published at a low price (Henry 
George & Co. 25c.), and his open letter to Pope 
Leo XIII on The Condition of Labor, —United 
States Book Co. 30c 



— Some American authors of repute were re- 
cently asked to sanction a compilation from their 
works. In the innocence of their hearts they did 
consent. When the " anthology " appeared, it 
turned out to be an advertisement of a brand of 
beer to which the extracts were ingeniously made 
to refer. — Publishers* Circular, 
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The Quality of Mercy. 
This latest novel from Mr. Howells was first 
published by a newspaper syndicate, and was 
therefore extensively heralded. If it had been 
one of his earlier books, it is doubtful if so 
much publicity would have been given it It is 
intensely realistic, with the prolixity of a literary 
photographer whose observation embraces the 
smallest detail. It is said that Howells studied 
newspaper records of defalcations for months be- 
fore the story was written. Its plot is now too 
well known to need mention; yet in fact the 
action of the plot is the minor part of the book. 
It is a record of a man's thoughts as he becomes 
more and more deeply involved in embezzle- 
ments; of his mental escapes from self-convic- 
tion ; of the endeavors of his friends not to ac- 
cept facts; of the grief, the tangled reasoning, and 
the contradictory acts of his daughters. Each 
thought or deed thus set down is just what aver- 
age people would think or do. We ask ourselves, 
" Why do we wish that an author had written 
something else than this which he has well writ- 
ten ? " Nevertheless, we cannot help lamenting 
that Mr. Howells does not give us both nobler 
and worse types of human nature than he has so 
far produced. Doubtless, he judges his present- 
ment of medium people the best tonic for a world 
which needs greater moral strength. In The 
Quality of Mercy, as in all his books, there are 
individual sentences far stronger than the story 
itself, and which show a deep knowledge of hu- 
man nature and its mystifications. Such is the 
remark of Putney about Northwick the defaulter : 
" I expected somehow, by the blessing of God, to 
help run him down, or to bring him to justice, as 
we say." At the end the reader is puzzled con- 
cerning the cause of Northwick's weakness and 
crime. Were these due to " environment," or to 
"fate," or to ** law," or to ** mercy ?" The title 
would answer the question, if the book itself did 
not reply, " Environment." Just so far as this im- 
pression is true, the story fails in moral power. 
There is no climax which would call a halt to an- 
other man meditating embezzlement; he might 
say that he cannot help doing just what North- 
wick did, whose suffering is chiefly subjective. 
Yet Mr. Howells must have meant that the be- 
ginner in such crime should recognize through 
Northwick his own first steps in self- excuse. 
But whichever way seems best to Mr. Howells 
to handle ethical problems is probably for him 
the one way. — Harper and Brothers. $1.50. 

It Happened Yesterday. 
This romance by Mr. Frederick Marshall — 
whatever experts may say as to its scientific and 
•psychological motives — is original, piquant, and 
able to interest persons who care for life beyond 
the sound of the bells of their own town. The 
heroine, Frieda von Rothenfels, is of the type 
German girl described by the French hero of t] 
story as " a mixture of the legends of the darl 
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ages, of the insanest idyls of today, and of the 
uninvented philosophies of the future. A com- 
pound of Velleda, Lorelei, Sappho, and a mad 
lamb I " Of course this epigrammatic young man 
is presently punished by fate, and falls irre- 
mediably in love with the blond Frieda, who is 
dame de compagnit to his aunt. This clever Mme. 
Jelle, the rich widow of a manufacturer, is aware 
that her too material temperament precludes her 
from perfect enjoyment of the artistic luxury with 
which she has surrounded herself. She credits 
the theory of the transference of thought and of 
will power; therefore, in order to cultivate in 
herself a degree of ideality, she imports this sen- 
timental girl from Germany. 

A Teutonic soul must, however, be inclosed 
in a Parisian exterior I Madame Jelle confides 
the delicate task to a modiste, with the recom- 
mendation : '* You have to create the unknown 
for her; you have to dress a dream." Frieda 
appears, beautiful in the black gauze which is 
the stu£f that dreams — are dressed in. While 
the subtle magnetism of the girl is working upon 
Mme. Jelle, a Russian friend of Monsieur Jules 
— nephew of Madame and adorer of Mademoi- 
selle — insists upon saving the young man from 
an ill assorted marriage. M. Yaransk is a real 
athlete of the will power, and establishes his rule 
over the girl. Not to tell the reader too much of 
the story — a duel takes place ; and the story is 
left suspended in air, because it happened yester- 
day I — D. Appleton & Co. 50c 

San Salvador. 

The City of San Salvador is a secluded Uto- 
pia, carefully guarded from the knowledge of 
outsiders, in the heart of the Ilatian Mountains, 
which has been invented by Miss Mary Agnes 
Tincker as the scene of a romance. Its mysteri- 
ous locality is geographically impossible ; its sys- 
tem of concealment in the way of secret stair- 
cases, cave entrances, and waterfalls loosed and 
unloosed to bar or open the path, smacks of 
Mrs. Radcliffe, and is incredible, while the do- 
ings of its mystic community are absurd. They 
know each other by signs and songs ; permeate 
Europe with a network of somewhat wild benev- 
olence; and combine with the practice of a 
rhythmic and occult religion the more practical 
pursuits of olive pickling and lace making. From 
this, together with gold washing, they derive a 
steady income. In the words of the late Mrs. 
Gamp, "There ain*t no such a person;*' and 
there is a futile and preposterous quality in the 
tale which borders on the lunatic. — Houghton, 
MifHin&Co. $1.25. 

Man and Money. 
Mrs. Serrano, expert and spirited as a transla- 
tor, has this time rendered in Englbh a romance 
by M. £mile Souvestre, a pathetic story of the 
cruelties of unfair competition in business, and 
of the ruin with which it crushes innocent lives. 
In a valley beside the river that turns the wheels 
of a manufactory live a father and daughter in 
complete peace and contentment. To this hon- 
orable man of affairs, industry "is the poetry 
of the intellect, as religion is the poetry of the 
soul,'* and he protests against the confounding 
of "greedy speculation with the marvelous art 
of transforming matter by the power of thought." 
Thb ideal manufacturer is injured in his busi- 
ness by the paper-mill erected in his valley; and 
the cruel usurper reduces, as if to pulp between 
the teeth of its nuu:hinery, the welfare and hap- 



piness of M. S^v^rin and his daughter. It is a 
sad story, told with the gentleness of the author's 
manner, a trifle old-fashioned, perhaps, in these 
days of realism and of scientific researches in 
psychology. It b, by the way, a very small 
matter, but we do not like the translation of 
the French titles into the Englbh Mr.y Mrs*^ 
and Miss, — Cassell Publishing Co. 50c. 

Renie and ColetUy a story translated by Mrs. 
Benjamin Lewis from the French of Debut La- 
forest, while not of the most corrupt, b dbtinctly 
a specimen of the poorest order of French fiction. 
False sentiment underlies every incident of the 
narrative. The characters meant to be saintly 
are so deplorably weak as to be ludicrous. When 
Ren^e, for example, deliberately tries to poison 
her illegitimate sister Colette, Colette only loves 
her the better for it, and proceeds to sacrifice 
herself in further ways to the murderous little 
egotbt whom she adores, and to lie and equivo- 
cate high-mindedly to screen Ren^e from the 
consequences of her misdeeds. It would convey 
a deplorable picture of French morals and ideas 
if it were possible to suppose that anything in the 
real life of French provincials corresponds with 
this novel ; thb, happily, we venture to disbelieve 
altogether. — Cassell Pub. Co. soc. 

In The Wild Rose of Gross-Stauffen, translated 
from the German of Nataly von Eschstruth by 
£lise L. Lathrop, we find an excellent example 
of that old-fashioned German fiction in which 
maidens en pension delight. These sentimental 
speeches of court cavaliers ; this fascination of a 
villain who b " one moment snow, the next fire ;" 
and the final dbpensation of poetic justice to all 
— seem like an echo from the past. Goethe's 
heather-r«se poem hints the history of the wild 
rose of Gross- Stauffen, which, however, did not 
reach its full bloom until transplanted to the sun- 
shine of court life, when it was a wild rose no 
longer. The book would read better in the 
original German than in the stilted language of 
a literal translator. Such expressions as " with 
difficultly- forced firmness," and " hb back bends 
elastically," may suggest the German equivalents, 
but they are not Englbh. — Worthington Co. 
$1.25. 

The conception of R. H. Sherard's latest novel. 
By Rightj not Law^ which appears in Cassell's 
" Sunshine ** series, is ingenious, and the details 
are cleverly managed. It tries to justify the 
transgression of a human law in order to satisfy 
abstract justice, and relates the successful at- 
tempt of a young man to wrest a fortune of a 
million francs from an old lady, on the ground 
that its nucleus was a sum of money of which 
her father robbed his great-grandfather years 
before. The deed was accomplbhed by right, 
not law, says the writer ; but he does not require 
the reader to agree with him. The various com- 
plications are told in plain, straightforward fash- 
ion ; and the novel is more agreeable than most 
stories which have a murder for their central 
fact. — Cassell Publbhing Co. 50c. 

It is a hard, prosaic world which Mr. Edgar 
Fawcett opens to us in the pages of Women 
must Weep; yet no one can deny the substan- 
tial truth of hb pictures and statements. Hb 
realbm b faithful so far as it goes ; but one may 
still say that he has not seen the whole, even of 
such lives as he represents. In the beginning 
one of the characters says : " Most of the men 



either don't stay true, or else they drink more or 
less bad, or ebe they're r^ular devils in their 
own homes;" and thb pessimbtic declaration 
gives us a gloomy prophecy of the fate likely to 
befall the three sbters whose fortunes form the 
argument of the book. The prophecy b ful- 
filled, and the title of the novel justified. Cer- 
tain episodes illustrate phases of New York 
politics; though not more cheering than the 
rest of the book, they yet serve to give variety. 

— Laird & Lee. 50c. 

Judge Lewis B. France of Denver, Colorado, 
has been called the poet- chronicler of the Rocky 
Mountains. He knows his mountains well, and 
has done much to make their charm understood 
by others. Pine Valley^ hb latest publication, 
is a brief pathetic tale of life in a mining camp. 
Its theme b not new among stories of this sort 
A baby boy is orphaned by a snowslide started 
by the very blast that uncovers his father's long- 
sought treasure. Cared for by the rough partner 
of the dead father, he becomes an influence in 
the camp that purifies the entire atmosphere. 
The story b simple, but well told. The illustra- 
tions are views of Pine Valley, Bald Mountain, 
Mt. Rosa, and the Mount of the Holy Cross. 

— Denver : The Chain & Hardy Co. 

In the " Oliver Optic " books the boys are apt 
to "get on " in life through some extraordinary 
piece of luck. A boy finds a purse on the street, 
returns it, and is very soon taken into partner- 
ship by a New York broker, and lo 1 hb fortune 
b made. In His Own Way b not a book of thb 
kind ; the boy in thb story has to fight a host of 
obstacles before he gets what he most wants — 
an opportunity to go to collie. He was led 
from " Failure to Success by a way he knew not 
of, but which God knew, and he was therefore 
led by God — in his own way." The book b 
healthy and wholesome, and deserves a place in 
Sunday-school libraries. — Cranston & Stowe. 
75c. 

The stories in Tent and Bungalow^ by "An 
Idle Exile," are written under an evident inspira- 
tion from Mr. Rudyard Kipling. They are tales 
of Indian life in which elephants, tigers, and the 
mutiny play a conspicuous part They are light 
in tone, eminently decent we are happy to say, 
and sufficiently interesting to be readable. The 
Englbh society they depict b far more reputable 
than that described in Under the Deodars^ and 
Mr. Kipling's other volumes. Reading those 
would lead one to question the advantage of 
Chrbtian and Britbh methods and example in 
the so-called heathen land which they dominate. 
Happily there is a wider India and a far higher 
type of English character than any which the 
author of Plain Tales from the Hills has given 
us. — Cassell Publbhing Co. 50c. 

The stories of India and missionary life, in 
The Well Spring of Immortality,, by an author 

— presumably feminine — who signs herself " S. 
S. Hewlett, Superintendent of St Catherine Hos- 
pital, Amrizar," are of a sentimental cast, and 
do not strike us as having the genuine ring of 
real life. The characters who are converts to 
Christianity all converse in high-flown periods 
which remind us of Mrs. Sherwood and other 
authors of a by-gone generation. The "wild 
Hindoos " are, one and all, monsters of cruelty 
and superstition. The object of the book b " to 
fumbh useful and instructive reading for young 
Christians," the author informs us ; but we doubt 
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if many young Christians can be got to read it 
The pictures which illustrate it are so bad as to 
be amusing. They are exactly like the groups 
of figures which children draw on their slates — 
moveless, wooden, and with absolutely no regard 
to perspective or the final disposal of the legs 
and arms of the dramatis per sirna. — A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co. ^i.5a 

Mon OfuU et mon Curi is a delightful little 
French story for summer reading. It begins 
with a pretty description of a mischievous young 
girl whom we follow out into the gay world to 
be introduced to her friends and lovers. It is an 
old-fashioned love story, written apparently with 
simplicity, but really with much art. The two 
men who had the most influence on the girl's 
life were her uncle and the dear old Cur< who 
was the instructor of her youth. Both these 
characters are exceedingly well drawn. The 
story has been "crowned " by the French Acad- 
emy, and has already been translated in this 
country. It is perfectly pure in its tone, and can 
well be placed in the hands of any school-girl. 

— Boston : Carl Schoenhof. 

The eleven stories by Matt Crim, comprised 
in the volume entitled In Beaver Ccve and Else- 
rofure^ treat mostly of life in the mountain re- 
gions of North and South Carolina. They are 
full of incidents grown familiar to us by a long 
succession of previous volumes by other authors, 
relating to moonshiners, illicit stills, and rescues 
from the " raiders " or revenue collectors, who are 
hated throughout the mountain region, and against 
whom, as the executors of the law, every man, 
woman, and chUd seem allied. For the rest, the 
characters all say "you uns'* and "we uns," 
and "dog-gone," and "plum tired;** and their 
one hope of pleasurable excitement, disconnected 
with "dipping** and snuff- chewing, would seem 
to be the chance of shooting or being shot in 
defense of their contraband traffic. Of all the 
stories, ** Zek*l '* seems to us the most powerful. 

— Charles L. Webster & Co. ^i.oo. 

Mrs, Leslie and Mrs, Lennox^ an anonymous 
novel, is supposed to relate to the doings of 
Mr. Ward McAllister's famous four hundred, 
or its sublimated extract of "the 187.'* Of thb 
charmed circle Mrs. Leslie, better known as 
"Dolly** to the men of her acquaintance, is a 
distinguished member. She is one of those 
sweet, pure, womanly women, only found in 
fiction, whom all men adore, and most of them 
kiss ; but who, despite the little fact that she is 
madly in love with "Jack *' Gordon, keeps true 
to her husband and children. Jack Gordon re- 
ciprocates her devotion. When the objection- 
able Leslie defaults for a large amount, he bor- 
rows half a million or so from Mrs. Gordon, who 
is equally infatuated about him (marrying her by 
way of quittance in full), and replaces the deficit 
that Dolly may never know her husband's guilt. 
**01d Bob,** a more elderly admirer, secretly 
pays off an enormous mortgage which Leslie 
has placed on the Newport house, and invests 
fifteen thousand a year for Dolly to economize 
on ; and presently a young and lovely heiress, 
another of " Jack's '* victims, dies, and leaves a 
million apiece to each of Dolly's boys, so that 
we leave that estimable charmer as young, fair, 
and unconscious as ever, wallowing, so to speak, 
in love and luxury. As for the style of the book, 
we need only quote this sample : " She destroyed 
time by the dropping of her purple eyelids. Her 



eyes were aquamarine — the light was opalescent, 
the atmosphere was muscadine.** — Cassell Pub- 
lishing Co. 50C. 

The Opal Qtieen, a story by Miss Eliza B. 
Swan, is lengthy and rather high-flown. Written 
with the best intentions, it embodies the author's 
views upon a large variety of subjects illustrated 
by quotations, copious rather than select. The 
main purpose of the story b to persuade wo- 
men to renounce fashion-plates and wear classic 
Greek dresses. Some dialogues at the end of 
the volume convey in Socratic form of question 
and answer, with frequent repetition of the inter- 
locutors' names. Miss Swan's very unobjection- 
able, but not especially novel or inspired, views 
upon literary art. The volume is fortunate in 
its very tasteful binding of old rose and white. 
— Robert Clarke & Co. $1.25. 

The main idea in My Guardian is one often 
used before by novelists — the gradual change in 
affection and relation between a childish ward 
and her mature guardian ; but Miss Ada Cam- 
bridge makes it freshly attractive by her method 
of telling it- The book gives a picture of rather 
commonplace English society, but this is lightly 
and deftly sketched, and the story is enlivened 
here and there with a touch of humor. — D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 50C. 



MIHOB HOTIOES. 



West Rozbury Sermons. 

Under this title Rev. S. J. Barrows has selected 
from the several hundred sermons which Theo- 
dore Parker preached in West Roxbury before 
he came to Boston, fifteen simple, manly, and 
earnest sermons of the religious life. They will 
give the world a very different notion of the 
noted reformer in theology and politics from that 
which prevails. Mr. Barrows has done well to 
omit the theological and controversial discourses 
which Parker preached to a limited extent in his 
first pulpit; the sermons given treat, in a way 
to which exception can hardly be taken by any 
school of religious thought, of the practical appli- 
cation of religion to life. Mr. Barrows furnishes 
a valuable introduction on Parker as a preacher, 
especially at West Roxbury, and Mr. F. B. San- 
born adds a brief biographical sketch. — Roberts 
Brothers. $1.00. 

The Irish Element in Mediaeval Culture. 
A just and scholarly essay on thb subject ap- 
peared five years ago in the Preussische Jahr- 
bUcher^ written by H. Zimmer, whose thorough 
study of old manuscripts in the libraries of Europe 
give hte words on these points authority. The 
essay received attention in America at the time of 
its appearance, but is now, unless we are greatly 
mistaken, translated for the first time. It is a 
singular fact that nearly all our knowledge of the 
great work accomplished by Irish monks on the 
Continent must be picked out from the chronicles 
of other countries, and from the ancient Irish 
manuscripts preserved by the continental monas- 
teries. The part which the Irish may rightly 
claim in the civilization of German and Refinance 
tribes is certainly not small, according to this 
evidence. When ancient culture seemed dead in 
other lands — stamped out with the overthrow of 
the Roman empire — it still flourished in Ireland, 
which was protected by its isolated position. 
Celtic missionaries founded monasteries on the 



Continent, and Celtic teachers and scribes were 
welcomed at the courts. The records of these 
early teachers are interesting and instructive* 
The translation is by Jane Loring Edmandsr 
whose footnotes add much to the text. — G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 75c. 

The Unseen Friend. 
The tender and devotional tone of these pa- 
pers by Miss Lucy Larcom makes their appear- 
ance at Easter time particularly suitable. " The 
Perfect Friendship of Christ,** " The Heavenly 
Breath ** in human affairs, " Visions and Duties,** 
the incorporation in all earthly affections, duties, 
and labors, of the Divine aid and cooperation, are 
some of the themes treated and suggested by this 
little volume, which is full of help and aspiration 
and appeal. If " we do not worship God, it is 
because we do not see Him ;** that all should see 
and recognize Him as she herself does, is the 
author*s deep aim and desire. — Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. $1.00. 

Parnassus by Rail. 
Mr. Marion Miller appears to be a young and 
very lively poet, with no exaggerated opinion of 
himself, engaged at present in trying to find his 
right path up Parnassus. Notwithstanding his 
ballade — which asserts that a mountain railroad 
has been built upon that sacred acclivity, and 
therefore nobody must complain if the tourists 
make "machine poetry" — we do not find that 
Mr. Miller's verse savors of machine oil or. of the 
midnight kerosene : 

We meet, instead of n)rmph or swain. 

Men bored like us with traveling. 
Winds waft to us no soft refrain, 

The murmur of the Muses* spring. 

The breeze might bear with it a sting — 
Dash of the critics' cinder rain — 

Sash down ! and sit we fashioning 
The cog-wheel dick of verses vain. 

So it b we who puff smoke and cinders at the 
poets! But could they get up the hill, unless 
tugged along by the critics ? 

Mr. Miller has sentiment and seriousness, as 
well as the off-hand manner in which he adopts 
snatches and fancies from the great poets or 
from the inarticulate voices of our little broth- 
ers, the beasts. Truly comic is his Aristophanic 
cantata of the frogs, Captain Ulysses and hb 
green- jacketed sailors, and the coaxing sirens of 
the bog. Mr. Miller's translation of verse is in- 
teresting ; he has made striking versions of Mus- 
set's ** Moon- Ballad " and Gautier's ** Art." But 
he should not tend so much to paraphrase; 
fidelity is the first duty of the translator. It is 
certainly too soon to prophesy of Mr. Miller's 
future ; but we shall look with interest for more 
work from his ink-bottle. — G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Ii.oo. 

The Rescue of an Old Place. 

Mrs. Mary Caroline Robbins has told with 
much charm and sentiment the story of the 
redemption of a dreary old homestead here in 
Massachusetts. Her love of nature is not self- 
conscious, but genuine, practical, and conta- 
gious in its phases of poetry or humor. She 
does not exaggerate the vicissitudes of experi- 
mental farming, nor rail too diffusely at the 
insects and blights and disappointments which 
are the discipline of the amateur ruralist. Her 
style is very pleasant ; and it is pleasing to see 
that she loves trees so much that to their names 
she always gives the personification of a capi 
letter. The articles which form the volume havi 
I already appeared m that excellent periodkral^ 
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Garden and Forest ; its readers, as well as others 
yet unfamiliar with these sketches, will be glad 
to possess them in permanent form. The book 
is tastefully bound in a somber green like that 
of hemlock boughs, and a well conventionalized 
tree, imprinted in silver, contrasts with the cool 
darkness of the cover. — Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.25. 

Prison Journals during the French 
Revolution. 
The horrors of the Reign of Terror, the sus- 
pense, anxiety, and despair endured by innocent 
persons, are freshly and vividly brought up in 
these journals of one of the most distinguished 
of the noble ladies of France. The Duchess de 
Duras, n^e Noailles, was put under arrest, with 
her father and mother, and for more than a year 
experienced the hardships and vicissitudes of 
French prison life. During that time many of 
her best and most beloved friends lost their 
lives at the hands of the executioner. Madame 
Latour's memoir supplements the account of 
the Duchess, and graphically tells the heart- 
breaking story of the aged father and mother, 
the Mar^chal de Mouchy and bis wife, and of 
the lovely young Madame de Noailles who per- 
bhed at twenty-four. The interest centers in 
this sweet and gracious lady, who, after consign- 
ing her little children to the care of their tutor, 
gave herself up uncomplaining, enjoining upon 
her priest to be in sight as she rode through the 
mob to the guillotine, and make a sign that he 
gave her his blessing. Rarely have fortitude, 
resignation, and true nobility of character been 
more pathetically presented than in these simple 
narratives. The volume is one of the " Giunta ** 
series. — Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 



The latest volume in the " University Extension 
Manuals " is one of the best so far ; it is the Ele- 
ments of Ethics^ an introduction to moral philos- 
ophy by Mr. J. H. Muirhead. He is a disciple 
of Prof. T. H. Green and ProL Edward Caird ; 
in his brief space he gives a very clear and well- 
reasoned sketch of ethics as a science, of moral 
judgment and progress, and of theories of the 
moral end. Mr. Muirhead lightens up his sub- 
ject to an unusual degree by reference to his- 
tory and biography, and by quotations from re- 
cent literature. — Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.00. 

The admirable little Pocket Guide to Europe, 
published by the Cassell Company, has been re- 
vised anew for the present year, but kept within 
its original size. The work of Mr. Stedman and 
Mr. King has well borne the hardest of all tests 
— that of use by the traveler. ($1. 50.) — Abroad 
and at Home is a new book of practical hints for 
tourists by Morris Phillips, editor of the Home 
Journal, New York City. Mr. Phillips does not 
pretend to be a regular guide-book writer, but he 
desires to supply some of the most obvious omis- 
sions of the usual manuals, as when he advises 
*^ where to lunch in London, and where not to 
lunch.'' About half his matter is given to Great 
Britain, some twenty-five pages to Paris, and a 
hundred more to Georgia, Florida, and Califor- 
nia. The volume is, in fact, a kind of cross be- 
tween a book of travels and a guide-book, which 
travelers in any of the countries noted will find 
helpful. — Brentano's. $1.00. 

The sixth volume in Mr. George Saintsbury's 
" Library of English Literature " is Political Pam- 
i*hlets. It contains Halifax's ** Letter to a Dis- 



senter;" Defoe's ** Shortest Way with the Dis- 
senters;*' the first and second of Dean Swift's 
"Drapier's Letters;" Burke's second *.* Letter 
on a Regicide Peace ;" four of ** Peter Plymley's 
Letters," by Sydney Smith; William Cobbett's 
" Letter to Jack Harrow ;" and the first " Letter 
of Malachi Malagrowther," by Sir Walter Scott. 
— Macmillan & Co. $1.00. 

W. T. Stead's census of hallucinations, issued 
as a special number of the Review of Reviews 
under the title Real Ghost Stories, presents many 
short narratives of unusual experiences, such as 
are being investigated by the Society for Psychical 
Research. They are chiefly incidents of clair- 
voyancy, premonitions, and appearances of the 
other self or double. A chapter on sub-conscious 
personality prefaces the collection. 



PESIODIOALS. 



In the Nineteenth Century for April Miss 
Clara £. Collet has a statistical paper on '* Pros- 
pects of Marriage for Women." Examining the 
statistics of the English census of 1881, she 
points out the •* absolute necessity for the exist- 
ence of single women " in various provinces of 
modem civilized life. Sir H. T. Wood in an 
amiable article on " Chicago and its Exposition " 
urges the wisdom of a full exhibit from Great 
Britain. Mr. W. S. Blunt seems to us to take 
altogether too flattering a view of " Lord Lyt- 
ton's Rank in Literature." Prof. David Masson 
tells again in detail **The Story of Gifford and 
Keats," exploding once more the "inveterate 
tradition " that Keats came to a premature death 
through a criticism in the Quarterly Review, 
There are seven ** noticeable books " reviewed in 
this number, Mr. Prothero pronouncing Grania, 
for instance, **a charming story, full of natural 
life, fresh in style, pure in tone, and refined in 
feeling." 

The Contemporary Review for April opens 
with a severe paper entitled simply *• William," 
on the Emperor of Germany ; Rev. Mr. Barnett 
has a rather superficial view of "Christianity 
in the East ; " Sir C. Gavan Duffy concludes, 
in a fourth part, his most interesting and valu- 
able "Conversations and Correspondence with 
Thomas Carlyle." It is good news for all lovers 
of Carlyle, and of historic truth also, that Sir 
Charles Duffy is intending to republish these 
papers in a volume with some additions correct- 
ing "the chief misapprehensions in later years 
about the Chelsea household." 

One of the handsomest of Reviews, which 
might even have tempered the denunciations of 
the "dismal science " in which Carlyle used to 
deal, is the Economic Journal of London. In 
its March number Rev. Prof. W. Cunningham 
emphasizes " The Relativity of Economic Doc- 
trine." Mr. E. Cannan discusses the " Origm 
of the Law of Diminishing Returns, 1813-15," 
to conclude that "Ricardo's general rule of 
diminishing returns has been explained away" 
in two directions. " In both cases the law of 
diminishing returns is somewhat of a misnomer." 
Prof. J. W. Jenks, an American economist, has 
one of the most satisfactory articles on " Trusts 
in the United States " which we have anywhere 
seen; it is a revision of an article published 
fifteen months ago in a German economic Re- 
view. Professor Jenks considers that trusts can 



be checked or controlled sufficiently by super- 
visory legislation " without depriving society of 
the benefit of their better methods of produc- 
tion." The " Review of Books " and the " Notes 
and Memoranda " are full and valuable as usual. 

The IVestminster Review for April opens with 
a paper on " Mr. Chamberlain's Pension Scheme : 
a Friendly Society View of It," by Mr. Thomas 
Scanlon, who believes " that the dependent con- 
dition of our aged poor, though a serious mat- 
ter, is not of such a calamitous nature as to 
warrant the abandonment of every sound princi- 
ple of State policy in an effort to improve it" 
Rev. W. Lloyd, in his article, " An Economist on 
Church and State," gives a summary view of the 
positions taken by M. de Molinari in his recent 
volume, Religion. An article of no little interest 
to American readers is that by Dr. A. A. Hayes 
on " An Unknown Country," in which he shows 
up the usual English ignorance of these United 
States. 

Mr. Edward Cummings, in his article on " Uni- 
versity Settlements " in the April issue of the 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, supplies, we 
believe, the first really critical review of this fash- 
ionable philanthropy. Paying many compliments 
to the zeal and the actual achievements of the 
settlers in Toynbee Hall, which he takes as an 
example, he urges that they should make much 
better use of their opportunities for obtaining 
the facts of the life of the poor in East London ; 
he finds the particular deficiency in the work of 
Toynbee Hall precisely in this direction. Mr. F. 
B. Hawley, in the very first page of his long arti- 
cle on *' The Fundamental Error of ' Kapital und 
Kapital-Zins * " (Professor Bohm-Bawerk's recent 
treatise on capital), calls upon his readers to be- 
lieve that the Austrian professor " is really un- 
aware what interest actually is." He declares 
that Bohm-Bawerk has confounded interest and 
profit ; but the layman in this subject is loath to 
accept such a report of one of the greatest econ- 
omists of the day. Prof. C. F. Dunbar continues 
his valuable studies of banking with a paper on 
" The Bank of Venice." 

The frontispiece of the Magatine of Art for 
May is a photogravure of Alma Tadema's pic- 
ture, "The Old Story." Two artists whose life 
and works are illustrated in this number are 
Stanhope A. Forbes, A. R. A., and Sir George 
Reid, P. R. S. A. ; Mr. Spielmann gives a paper 
on "Press- Day" in his series of *' Glimpses of 
Artist Life ; " and Mr. Theodore Child has a 
second paper on the "Art Treasures of the 
Com^die Franjaise." The "Illustrated Note- 
book " continues to be one of the most interest- 
ing features of the magazine, with its portraits 
of artists and reproductions of great pictures. 

Number 6 of the highly successful new ven- 
ture, 7\oo Tales, contains a well- matched pair of 
stories — one thoroughly touching, "The Story 
of Cirillo," by Mrs. E. Cavazza, and "In Dur- 
ance Vile," by Mrs. Laura E. Richards. Mrs. 
Cavazza's tale shows how unnecessary it is to 
be a native of Italy to catch the very flavor of 
the soil, and Mrs. Richards' relates an episode 
of Nantucket (we take it to be), in which a ship- 
wrecked Greek is the hero. 

The English Illustrated iox April is of more than 
usual interest. The opening paper, with a portrait, 
is on the distinguished General Lord Roberts 
of Kandahar. Rose Kingsley writes charmingly 
of " A Hampshire Moor," and the accompanying 
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pictures are enticing to one who has a fancy for 
that romantic kind of country — for romantic the 
moors have been made by the Brontes, Baring- 
Gould, Thomas Hardy, and others less known 
in literature. Joseph Bennett has an article on 
" Some Singers of the Day,** with fine portraits. 
Joseph Hatton has ** Cocoa ** for a subject, treat- 
ing the manufacture of chocolate, with illustra- 
tions of the various processes. Other illustrated 
papers are on Swindon Works and the class of un- 
fortunates who are " homeless at night ** There is 
a brief sketch of Mrs. Jordan, with a reproduc- 
tion of the picture representing her as "The 
Laughing Girl,** a short story, and the beginning 
of a novelette by W. E. Norris. The illustra- 
tions of the number are noticeably fine. 



HEWS Um NOTES. 



— Sampson Low, Marston & Co. will publish, 
during the spring season, a new work by Count 
A. K. Tolstoi, entitled Prince Seryebryany^ ** a 
romance of the times of Ivan the Terrible,** and 
a volume of the interesting papers about Carlyle, 
from the pen of Sir Gavan Duffy, Conversations 
with Carlyle, which are appearing in the Coft- 
temporary Review, 

— The American Sunday- School Union offers 
one thousand dollars in two premiums — J^6oo for 
the best book, and I400 for the next best book, 
written for the society, on 7>4^ Christian Nurture 
and Education of Youth for the Tkoentieth Cen- 
tury, 

— In the Boston Journal is a little anecdote 
told by Robert Barrett Browning to a Boston 
visitor. He said his father was greatly amused 
at what an English friend had related to him on 
returning home from a visit in Boston. He said 
he was stopping at one of the best hotels in the 
dty, and, retiring early one night, found himself 
unable to sleep, owing to mysterious, doleful 
noises in a room near by. Calling a boy he im- 
patiently asked what was the cause of the disturb- 
ance. '* Oh, sah ! oh, sah I that is the Browning 
Club, just reading Browning, sah ! That is all, 
sah!'* 

— The revised edition of The International 
Cyclopadiay which Dodd, Mead & Co. are pub- 
lishing, will be brought down to the date of Sep- 
tember, 1 891. There are extensive additions in 
all departments ; upward of three thousand new 
titles have been added ; the census enumerations 
of European countries and others are recent ; and 
the bulk of the work has been increased by a 
third. For the thoroughness and excellence of 
the work Professor Peck of Columbia is respon- 
sible; he is assisted by President Peabody of 
the University of Illinois, Prof. C. F. Richardson 
of Dartmouth, and over a hundred other spe- 
cialists. 

— Harper & Brothers will soon publish The 
Kansas Conflicts by Charles Robinson, the famous 
war Governor of Kansas, a companion and sup 
plement to Mr. Eli Thayer*s The Kansas Crusade^ 
published two or three years ago. 

— A new tragedy by Mr. Swinburne will be 
published at an early date. It deals with a 
Northumbrian subject, and is entitled The Sisters, 

— Of one hundred and sixty-six books pub- 
lished by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. last year, one 
hundred and forty-four were accepted without 
the need of being read through, being written by 
authors of established reputation. The remain- 



ing twenty- two, offered unsolicited for publica- 
tion, were the weeding of some three hundred 
and fifteen. This gives a higher percentage of 
"survivals'* than we should have expected. 

— The Lost Legion is to be the title of Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling*s next book, which he has just 
completed. 

— Mr. S. Baring- Gould is engaged on a novel 
called In the Road of the Sea, " a tale of the Cor- 
nish coast," and another book on Survivals and 
Superstitions, 

— The Soci^t^ de G^ographie Commercial de 
Paris have just awarded to M. Felix Regamey a 
medal for his hook^Japon Pratique, A transla- 
tion of this work will be issued in May by Messrs. 
Saxon & Co. in London and Messrs. G. P. Put- 
nam*s Sons in New York. 

— Mr. Morse Stephens, the new historian of 
the French Revolution, has edited a series of 
French Revolutionary speeches. 

— The Life of Michelangelo Buonarroti, by 
John Addington Symonds, which has long been 
in preparation, is now completed, and will be 
published in two volumes by Mr. John C. Nimmo. 
A prominent feature of the work will be a minute 
examination of Michelangelo's psychology. 

— Another Columbian announcement of inter- 
est b The Story of the Discovery of the New World 
by Columbus, by Frederick Saunders of the Astor 
Library. Thomas Whittaker will publish it 

— Mr. J. M. Barrie, according to The Bookman, 
has gone to Kirriemuir (" Thrums**), where he is 
to devote himself to his new novel, which will 
first be published in Scribner's Magatine, Mr. 
Barrie proposes to make a new departure in this 
work. 

— Damrell & Upham, Boston, bring out The 
Ethics of Music, lectures before the Philadelphia 
Musical Academy by Miss Edith V. Eastman. 

— An American edition of Rev. Edward White*s 
Life in Christ, a well-known work on the "con- 
ditional immortality** doctrine, has just been 
issued by Thomas Whittaker. The same pub- 
lisher will bring out an edition, in paper covers, 
of The Social Law of God, Sermons on the Ten 
Commandments, by the late Edward A. Wash- 
bum, D.D., the seventh edition of the book. 

— John Murray, the well-known London pub- 
lisher, died on the 2d inst. He was the grand- 
son of the founder of the Murray publishing 
house, which was established in 1768. He was 
bom in 1808, and was educated at Charter House 
and at Edinburgh University. Elarly in life he was 
the confidant and business associate of his father. 
Before he settled down to a business career as 
the successor of his father as head of the pub- 
lishing house, he traveled considerably, and per- 
sonal experience of the defects of the guide- 
books at that time led him to compile the first 
of a series of '* Continental Handbooks '* which 
have since become world- renowned. When he 
inherited his father*s business it was of a most 
solid and substantial as well as varied descrip 
tion, and under his direction the great concern 
improved. He was a conspicuous social and 
literary figure m London, and was known as the 
third John Murray. He leaves a son, John Mur- 
ray the fourth, who has been a partner in the 
publishing house for several years. 

— Talks on Graphology will soon be published 
by Lee & Shepard. Mr. Trowbridge writes an 
introduction to the new edition of Father Bright- 
hopes, giving the author*s experiences in finding 
a publisher for his first book. Onoqua, by Fran- 



ces C. Sparhawk, will be issued in the " Good 
Company ** series, which will also embrace a new 
edition of Epes Sargent* s story. Peculiar, 

— Mr. Rudyard Kipling will take up his resi- 
dence for a time in Yokohama, Japan. From 
that place he will go to Samoa on a visit to Mr. 
Stevenson. He is to write a series of letters 
descriptive of his travels, which will be pub- 
lished in this country in the New York Sun, 

— Mr. Joseph Pennell's volume, entitied The 
Jew at Home, will be published immediately by 
D. Appleton & Co., who also announce a com- 
panion to the famous DonU, by Mrs. Oliver Bell 
Bunce, What to Do; and Amethyst, the Story of 
a Beauty, by Christabel R. Coleridge, the author 
of Lady Betty. 

— A new volume of the late Rev. Aubrey L. 
Moore*s sermons, preached at the Chapel Royal, 
Whitehall, b published by Thomas Whittaker 
under the title From Advent to Advent. It con- 
tains a preface by Walter Locke, one of the Lux 
Mundi contributors. 

— A new edition of S. Dana Horton's Silver 
in Europe will be published immediately by the 
Macmillans. The author has made some addi- 
tions of importance to this edition in view of the 
present attitude of Congress on the question of 
free silver. 

FUBUOATIOirS BEOEITED. 



Art and Archseologj. 

Christian Thought in Architbcturb. By Ban- 
Ferree. 

Ambrican Architbcturb. Studies by Montgomery 
Schuyler. Harper & Brothers. #1.50 

Biography. 

Diary of Gborgb Miftun Dallas. Edited by Sasan 
Dallas. J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.00 

Hastings and thb Rohilla War. By Sir John 
Strachey, G.C.S.I. Macmillan & Co. |a.7S 

Ths Lifb and Works of John Arbuthnot, M.D. By 
George A. Aitken. Macmillan & Co. $4.00 

Charlbs Haddon Spurgbon. By Geoige C. Lorimer. 

James H. Earle. $1.00 

Educational. 

Nbw Elbmbntary Algbbra. By Charles Davies, LL.D. 
Ed. by J. H. Van Amringe. Aroerian Book Co. 90c. 

Thb First Book of £ucud*s Elbmbnts Arrangbd 
FOR Bbginnbrs. By the Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A. Mac- 
nullan & Co. 60c. 

Longman's Nbw School Atlas. Ed. by Geo. G. Chis- 
holm, M.A., B.Sc., and C. H. Leete, A.B., Ph.D. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.50 

Evbrvbodv*s Pockbt CvcLOPiBDiA. Harper & Bros. 

Handbook of School-Gymnastics of thb Swbdish 
SvsTBM. By Baron Nils Posse, M.G. Lee & Shepard. soc 

Rand, McNally & Co.*s Pockbt Map of Pbnnsyl- 

VANIA. 

Frbnch Schools through Ambrican Eybs. By James 
R. Parsons, Jr. C. W. Bardeen. 

Fiction. 

Thb Wrong that was Donb. By F. W. Robinson. 
J. W. Lovell Co. $1.00 

Sba Mbw Abbby. By Florence Warden. J. W. Lovell 
Co. $uoo 

Hbrtha. By Ernst Eckstein. Tr. by Mrs. E. H. Bell. 
Geo. Gottsberger Peck. 75c 

Lida Campbbll. By Jean Rate Ludlum. Robert Bon- 
ner's Sons. 50c. 

Lumbn: Experiences in the Infinite. By CamiUe Flam* 
marion. Tr. by M. J. Serrano. Caasell Pub. Co. 50c. 

Manuuto. By William Bruce LeffingweU. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 1 1. as 

Nbvbrmorb. By R. Bddrewood. Macmillan & Co. $1.00 

Mbrry Talbs. By Mark Twain. Charles L. Webster 
& Co. 7SC 

Lovb-Lbttbrs of a Worldly Woman. By Mrs. W. 
K. Clifford. Harper & Brothers. $1.35 

Folly and Frbsh Air. By Eden Phillpotts. Harper 
& Brothers. ti.ts 

CoRiNTHiA Marazion. By Cecil Griffith. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. soc. 

A Mbmbbr of thb Third Housb. By Hamlin Gariand 
F.J.Schulte&Co. injtized^ 

Florabbl's Lovbr. By Omni Jean Libbey. Re 
Bonner's Sons. 
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MAY ATLANTIC 

will contain, with other articles, 

The Emerson-Thoreau Cor- 
respondence. 

From the * * Dial " Period. By F. B. Sanborn. 

Private Life in Ancient 
Rome. I. 

By Harriet Waters Preston and Louise 
Dodge. 

A Cathedral Courtship. 

By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

The Present Requirements 
for Admission to Har- 
vard College. 

By James Jay Greenough. 

$4.00 a year ; 35 cents a number. 



flonghton, Ifflin k Co/s 

New Books. 

Little Brothers of the Air. 

By Olive Thorne Miller, author of " Bird 
Ways,** " In Nesting Time,** etc. Each, $1.25. 

Mrs. Miller writes delightfully of kingbirds, 
bluejays, woodpeckers, thrushes, bobolinks, 
eoldfinches, cuckoos, redbreasts and many other 
birds. 

Colonel Starbottle's Client, 
and Some other People. 

Nine inimitable short stories, by Bret Harte. 
$1.25. 

A Satchel Guide 

For the Vacation Tourist in Europe. Edition 
for 1892, revised. With Maps» Plans, Money 
Tables, etc. $1.50. " Complete, concise, ac- 
curate.** 

A Sane Lunatic. 

By Clara Louise Burnham, author of 
** Next Door,*' "Miss Bagg*s Secretary,** etc 
Paper, 50 cents. 

** It is a clever story, and the dialogue is ex- 
tremely bright and witty. ** — Chicago Inter- Ocean, 

English and Scottish Popu- 
lar Ballads. 

Edited by Prof. Francis J. Child, of Harvard 
University. An Edition de Luxe^ strictly 
limited to one thousand copies. Part VIII. 
Imperial quarto, $5.00. 



Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid^ by 

Houghtofty Mifflin & Co.^ Boston. 



BECOBD OF 

SCIENTIFIC PROOBESS FOB 

THE YEAB 1891, 

By RoBBRT Grimshaw, M. £., Ph. D., author of 
''Hints to Power Users,'* "Steam Engine 
Cateohism," etc. 1 vol., 12mo, complete index, 
6xtr» cloth, $1.60. 

Admirably adapted to entertain and inform the general 
reader as well as to serre for Instant consultation oy the 
sdentiflc specialist 



SYBIL KNOX; 

Or, Home Again. A Story of Today. By 
Edward Everbtt Halb, author of "The 
Man Without a Country," etc. 1 vol., 12mo, 
extra cloth, SI .00. 

No author in America is known to a wider circle of 
readers than Edward Everett Hale. A new book from his 
pen is sure of a hearty and deserved welcome. 



BNOLISH WRITERS. 

An attempt toward a history of English Litera- 
ture. By Hbnrt Morlbt, LL. D. 
Juti Ready, Volume VIII. 

From Surrey to Spenser* 

Price per volume, green cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 



RECOLLECTIONS AND 
LETTERS OF ERNEST RENA.N. 



Translated from the French by Isabbl F. Hap- 
good. 1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 

** Full of interest."— Washington Public Opinion. 
"An important \olam».**— Boston Timet. 

IT LADY'S DRESSING ROOM. 



A Manual of the Toilet. Adapted from the 
French of the Baronne Sta£fe, with an intro- 
duction and notes by Harribt Hubbard 
Aybr. With portrait, dainty cover, gilt top, 
1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 



"Infinite Riches in a Little Room." 

CASSELL^S COMPLETE 
POCKET eUIDE TO EUROPE. 



Kdltlon for 1909. 

Edited by £. C. Stsdman. 1 vol., leather bind- 
ing, price $1.50. 

Hef Yolnmes in Cassell's Snnsbine Series. 

I SAW THREE SHIPS, 

And Other Winter Tales. By A. T. QuiliiIsr^ 
Couch ("Q"), author of "The Splendid 
Spur," etc. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 75 cents; 
paper, 50 cents. 

TrfE MOTHER OF A 
MARQUISE, 

And " The Aunt's Stratagem.*' Two novelettes 
by Edmond About. Translated from the 
French by Mrs. Carlton A. Kingsbury. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents; paper 50 cents. 

FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 



Cassell Publishing Company, 
104 and 106 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 



D.APPLETON&CO.'S 

NEW BOOKS. 

LARQE-PAPBR EDITION OF 

BANCROFT'S HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 

From the Discovery of the Continent to the 
Establishment of the Constitution in 1789. 
Edition de Luxe, on large-paper, limited to 
one hundred sets, numbered. Complete in 
6 volumes, with a portrait of the author. 
8vo, $50.00. 

It would be superfluous to dwell upon the rank 
of the late George Bancroft as a historian, or to 
cite any of the commendations bestowed for so 
many years upon his work. The publishers be- 
lieve that a limited large-paper edition of this 
ereat History will be appreciated by those who 
desire to possess the finest edition, and by those 
who will wish to use large-paper volumes for 
extra illustration. Collectors of Americana are 
aware of the opportunities offered bv such an 
edition for the use of portraits and ola prints re- 
lating to American history. 

THE STORY OF PHILIP 
METHUEN. 

By Mrs. J. H. Nbedbll, author of *' Stephen 
Ellicott's Daughter," etc. No. 90, Town 
and Country Library. 12mo, paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1.00. 

Of Stephen EllicotVs Daughter Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone says: *' I am desirous to bear mv 
humble testimony to the great ability and high 
aim of the work." Archdeacon Fab&ab says: 
" I find it exceedingly interesting, and like its 
high tone." The London Spectator says: ** Fvom 
first to last an exceptionally strong and beauti- 
ful story." 

By the autTior of '* Uncle Remu$." 

ON THE PLANTATION. 

By Joel Chandler Harris. With 23 illustra- 
tions by E. W. Kbmblb, and Portrait of the 
Author. 12mo, cloth, $1.60. 

The most personal and in some respects the 
most important work which Mr. Harris has pub- 
lished since " Uncle Bemus." Many will read 
between the lines and see the autobiography of 
the author. In addition to the stirring Incidents 
which appear in the story, the author presents a 
graphic picture of certain phases of Southern 
fife whicn have not appeared in his books before. 
There are also new examples of the folk-lore of 
the negroes, which became classic when pre- 
sented to the public in the pages of " Uncle 
Remus." 

For sale by all booksetten ; or will be sent bjf mail, on re- 
ceipt <^ price, by the publishers, 

D. APPLETON A CO., 
tf 9s and 5 Bond Street* New York. 



THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 

Expert ftMlstanoe to antliors In placing their M88. to tho 
beet advantage In given bv THE VbITER'S LITERABT 
BUREAU (eetobllsbed In 1887), whleh la prepared to under- 
take everv kind of work reqalred between aothor and pob- 
llBber. Honeet advice and frank criticism of M88. by oooi- 
petent readers given when desired: M8S. typewritten, re- 
vised, and sold on commission. Before senduif M88. wrtte 
fordrcnlar slving terms and send ten cents for a sample 
copy of THE wBITEB, tbe only magazine In tbe world 
devoted solely to explaining the practical details of literary 
work. Address The 'Writer's Uterary- Kare««, 
P. O. Box 1905, Boston, Mass. MenUon tbe LOerarv World. 



D. L. DowD'8 Health Exerciser. 

'orBrainWorksn k SedentarjPeopls i 
QenUemen. Tidies, Youths; tbe AthleCe 
or Invalid. A complete nmnasinm. 
Takes up but 6 In. aqnars floor«oora; 
new, scientiflo, durable, oomprehenalTS, 
cheap. Indorsed by 30,SOO physlelaas, 
lawyers, clergymen, editors and olben 
now using It Bend for lll'd dreolar, 41 
eng's: no charge. Prof. D. L. Dowd, 

and Vocal Culture, 9 East 14th St., K.T. 




THS BrO BTAMS MAOAaSIlfS, SaltlM«re» 
accepts articles on their merits, but from paid sub- 
scribers only. $1.00 a year: 10 cts. sample oopy. A^rm- 
Usemeuto, 10 cts. a line. ** The No Name la a free lanee la 
the world of letters."— CMco^ Nems, 
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THE THKEE PATEB.» 

ALTHOUGH this new novel by Mr. 
Marion Crawford is not one of his 
strongest or most fascinating romances, it 
is far and away beyond the average of cur- 
rent fiction. There is an evident effort in 
the title and in the way in which the story 
is adapted to its name, giving an impression 
that Mr. Crawford may be temporarily fa- 
tigued, or that the work was performed un- 
der some unfavorable conditions. The story 
does not move with the impulse and free- 
dom, the abounding vitality and fantasy of 
TAe Roman Singer or TAe Cigarette-Maker^ s 
Romance — two jewels these, among modern 
novels. Nevertheless the study of the char- 
acter and temperament of Mr. Crawford's 
hero is admirable indeed. Nowhere has 
the type of the young man of letters been 
more truthfully presented, and without ex- 
aggeration — the victim of the ink-habit, who 
has looked upon the ink when it is black, 
and cannot be warned from it, and is lashed 
by the fury of work : 

Among the many consequences of entering 
upon a literary life is the losing forever of the 
feeling that at any moment there is nothing to 
be done. Let a writer work until his brain reels, 
and his fingers can no longer hold the pen, he 
will nevertheless find it impossible to rest with- 
out imagining that he is being idle. 

Possibly this ink-habit of writers, usually 



*The Three Fates. By F. Marion Crawford. Mac- 
mfllan & Co. $1.00. 



more or less impecunious, might be corrected 
by the gold-cure, or even by a steady course 
of government notes, or other negotiable 
currency ! 

As to the sentimental side of the exist- 
ence of Mr. Crawford's hero, George Winton 
Wood, it affords sonte well-skelched types 
and clever observations of society* The 
three young women who influence George 
are slightly stiffened as the author poses 
them for Fates. 



THE DISOOVERT OF AMERICA .• 

MR. JOHN FISKE'S reputation as an 
accurate, forcible, and preeminently 
readable writer on American history is so 
high that his successive volumes sell them- 
selves with little help from the reviewer. 
This has been especially the case with these 
two volumes, which have found, in this " Co- 
lumbian" year, a great audience not only 
ready but eager to read them. They will 
not fail to commend themselves, however, to 
the critics, even to those who are specialists 
in this field. Mr. Fiske has hardly anywhere 
else shown so emphatically his extreme in- 
dustry in resorting to original sources of 
information, as far as is possible for any one 
man in a reasonable period; his vigorous 
grasp of the subject as a whole, embracing, 
in this instance, a prodigious variety of de- 
tail in many diverse fields; and his rare gift 
of holding his readers, not so much by any 
brilliancy or eloquence of style as by his 
mastery of many legitimate devices for sus- 
taining the attention. His equipment, too, 
for historical writing, is remarkable by the 
side even of such a historian as the late 
Professor Freeman, to whom his volumes 
are dedicated. He draws from a very wide 
range of study illustrations which usually 
have great pertinency and force. As an 
illustration, however, should be more famil- 
iar to the majority of an author's readers 
than the point to be illustrated, we may re- 
mark, in passing, that Mr. Fiske's illustra- 
tions in two important places here, from Wag- 
ner and Schubert, will be little more than 
rhetorical embellishments to the great major- 
ity of his readers. 

Mr. Fiske's merits are so great as a his- 
torical writer, and his audience is so large 
and for the most part uncritical, that one 
feels, with all respect for his great abilities, 
and with all the pleasure one has in reading 
his volumes, that a few words concerning 
some of his more obvious faults as a his- 
torian may not be entirely out of place. The 
dedication of these volumes to Professor 
Freeman suggests that Mr. Fiske's manner 
of writing history has some of the defects 
which characterized the distinguished Ox- 
ford professor. Such are the tendency to 
extreme diffuseness, the facility in going off 



* The Discovery of America, with Some Account kA An- 
cient America and the Spanish Conquest. By John Fiske. 
Two Tolumes. Houghton, MifSin & Co. $4.00. 



upon by-paths, the exaggeration of the per- 
sonal element in the expibsition, and the lack 
of severity in dealing with his own composi- 
tion in the final process of revision. Ex- 
amples of Mr. Fiske's diffuseness are to be 
foiind in nearly every chapter of this work. 
He spends an unconscionable amount of 
time upon the narratives of the actual, or 
supposed "Pre-Columbian Voyages/' Cer- 
tainly over a hundred pages of detail were 
not needed in order to conclude that " these 
pre-Columbian voyages were quite barren of 
results of historical importance; . . . they 
made no real addition to the stock of geo- 
graphical knowledge, they wrought no effect 
whatever upon the European mind outside 
of Scandinavia. ... To speak of them as 
constituting, in any legitimate sense of the 
phrase, a Discovery of America, is simply 
absurd." 

In the second volume the opening chap- 
ter on " Mundus Novus," of more than two 
hundred pages, is largely occupied with mat- 
ter pertinent to almost purely literary and 
critical discussion of the sources of Ameri- 
can history ; but it could very well have been 
condensed to one fourth of the amount, in a 
book of proper history devoted to the facts 
themselves, however recorded. Mr. Fiske, 
again, has of late fallen into the habit of 
writing prefaces of inordinate length, em- 
bodying various matters which would be 
more fitly placed in the introductory pages 
of the history itself, or omitted altogether. 

The old superstition about the ** dignity of 
history " has been bravely outgrown in later 
times, but Mr. Fiske, we must think, has 
carried the reaction to an extreme. His ad- 
jectives of admiration and condemnation are 
superabundant, and they often lean to the 
side of gush or slang. He cannot mention 
so well-known a book as Sir Henry Maine's 
Ancient Law without calling it, in the limits 
of two pages, "magnificent," "beautiful," 
"brilliant," and "great." Prof. Alexander 
Agassiz' map of the Atlantic sea-bottom is 
also " beautiful," and the work itself is " no- 
ble" — this within four lines. We incline, 
in fact, to believe that at least one third of 
Mr. Fiske's adjectives would help this book 
more by their absence than they do by their 
presence. He seems too often to be writing 
in the style of a popular lecturer, desirous 
of making points for the general. Thus, to 
indicate the unreliability of the figures of 
the Spanish historians of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, he says : " With every one of them the 
nine digits seem to have gone on a glorious 
spree ; " a few pages later we have this mar- 
ginal note — " The mischief that one misera- 
ble sinner can do." It can be hardly neces- 
sary to say that a writer capable of such 
expressions as these has gone too far in a 
revolt from the dignity of history, and ex- 
poses himself to the criticism of playing to 
the galleries. Mr. Fiske is, in fact, much^ 
more a writer of historical essays of extreme 
readableness than a great historian, and if 
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he desires a higher reputation he should 
certainly take a few lessons in self-restraint 
in style. 

To return to the obvious and unusual ex- 
cellences of Mr. Fiske^s matter and thought, 
we are gratified to find that his careful study 
of the life of Columbus has led him to very 
different conclusions from those expressed 
by Mr. Winsor in his recent elaborate libel 
on that great man. Mr. Fiske has written 
in entire independence, as Mr. Winsor's 
book was not before him while writing, but 
in his preface he pertinently asks : " How 
could Las Casas ever have respected the 
feeble, mean-spirited driveler whose portrait 
Mr. Winsor asks us to accept as that of 
the Discoverer of America ?" and Las Casas 
was "a keen judge of men." Mr. Fiske has 
taken great pains in clearing the character 
of the explorer after whom our continent 
was named. He shows in elaborate detail 
that Amerigo Vespucci actually anticipated 
Columbus in discovering the main land; 
that the name " America " was for a long 
time given, and very properly, to South 
America, and was very graduajly extended 
to cover the remainder of the continent (the 
blunder of a scribe in substituting the word 
" Parias " for " Lariab," in a noted letter by 
Vespucci, is shown to have been the chief 
reason for all the accusations against his 
character, as an explorer claiming credit for 
what he had not actually done). Columbus, 
as we all know, never realized that he had 
himself discovered a " new world," and there 
could hardly be a better instance of evolu- 
tion than the very gradual discovery of 
America, North and South, as Mr. Fiske 
carefully recites it. 

The chapters in this work which will have 
the greatest novelty for the majority of its 
readers are undoubtedly those in which Mr. 
Fiske sets forth, in the first volume, the 
leading facts of the ethnology and sociology 
of "Ancient America," and the three de- 
voted to the Conquest of Mexico and Peru 
in the second volume. Mr. Fiske thor- 
oughly accepts the positions of Mr. Lewis 
H. Morgan in respect to the social condition 
reached by the Mexicans in the time of 
Cortes, and this necessarily leads him to re- 
write the narrative in such a way that those 
familiar with Prescott's histories will be not 
a little astonished at the transformation. 
Mr. Fiske thinks that " if ever the stars in 
their course fought for mortal man, that man 
was Hernando Cortes. This luck, however, 
should not lessen our estimate of his genius, 
for never was man more swift and sure in 
seizing opportunities." He considers that 
Cortes was possessed of an undeniable mis- 
sionary and crusading spirit, and that his 
expedition, as a whole, needs no more ex- 
cuse than our English forefathers did, in 
coming to the more northerly parts of 
America. Mr. Fiske 's chapters on Ancient 
Peru and the conquest of that country will 
have a particular interest to those who have 



been led astray by Mr. Bellamy's high- 
pitched eulogies of the " industrial army " 
as a solvent for all social troubles. His 
chapter on Las Casas is likewise especially 
valuable for its philosophical treatment of 
the question of slavery. Here, as elsewhere, 
when he thinks he has an opportunity of 
exploding a long-standing error (in this in- 
stance the notion that it was Las Casas 
who first introduced negro slavery into the 
New World), Mr. Fiske discourses at quite 
unnecessary length ; but the picture which 
he presents of the good and great bishop is 
thoroughly attractive. This most valuable 
contribution to the popular knowledge of 
American origins closes with a chapter on 
" The Work of Two Centuries " in the de- 
velopment of discovery in North America. 



P0LITI08 Airo PEir PI0TURE8 .• . 

IN this handsome octavo of nearly 450 
pages we have a recital of political rec- 
ollections, mingled with personal experiences, 
covering a period of some forty years, by 
an American gentleman connected with the 
diplomatic service. Mr. Hilliard, who is a 
Southerner, entered public life from Alabama 
in connection with the National Whig Con- 
vention at Harrisburg, Penn., in 1839. This 
was the Convention which settled the presi- 
dential rivalry between Harrison, Clay, and 
Scott. At Washington young Hilliard saw 
for the first time many of the public men of 
the country. Mr. Webster was in his seat : 

There was in him a blended dignity and power, 
most impressive ; hb head was magnificent, the 
arch of imagination rising above the brows, sur- 
mounted by a development of veneration resem- 
bling that of the bust of Plato ; and as he sat in 
his place, surrounded by his peers, it seemed as 
if the whole weight of the government might rest 
securely on his broad shoulders. His large dark 
eyes were full of expression, even in repose ; the 
cneeks were square and strong ; his dark hair and 
swarthy complexion hightened the impression of 
strength which his whole person made upon me. 
. . . There was in his appearance something leo- 
nine. He was in full dress ; he never neglected 
this. 

Mr. Clay, Mr. Hilliard also now saw for the 

first time : 

His commanding and striking person attracted 
and impressed ... his light complexion, blue 
eyes, and animated manner displayed an ardent 
nature . . . his forehead was high and finely pro- 
portioned, and his features expressed intellect, 
ardor, and courage ; ... he was a man of heroic 
mold. 

These are, chronologically, the great lead- 
ers of the long procession of great men which 
is one of the features of Mr. Hilliard's book, 
and in which appear Calhoun, Tyler, Har- 
rison, Everett, Polk, Stephens, Yancey, Davis, 
Winthrop, Taylor, Fillmore, Buchanan, Lin- 
coln, Lee, Grant, Sherman, and Seward ; and 
of foreigners. Sir Robert Peel, the Duke 
of Wellington, Brougham, Humboldt, Louis 
Philippe, Guizot, Soult, and Jenny Lind, with 
many others. 

Mr. Hilliard, having taken an active part 
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in the presidential canvass of 1840, was sent 
as minister to Belgium ; to this mission, and 
his life on the Continent, his first chapters 
are devoted. In 1845 he took his seat in 
Congress, and from that then elevated post 
followed the fortunes of the Mexican War. 
He was reelected to the Congress in which 
Abraham Lincoln took his seat, and was 
in Washington at the time of the deaths 
of J. Q. Adams, Mr. Calhoun, and President 
Taylor. To the stirring political events of 
the decade of years from 1850 to i860 he 
gives five chapters, but the Civil War he 
properly passes over in two. By President 
Hayes he was appointed minister to Brazil, 
and to this closing part of his subject he 
devotes nine chapters, including brief ac- 
counts of his journeys to and from South- 
America, by way of England. Altogether, 
the volume is unusually readable, and much 
of it is really valuable, as lighting up memo- 
rable passages of American history and dis- 
tinguished personages who have figured 
therein. 

MABAH* 

IN this posthumous volume of poems by 
" Owen Meredith " we find a curious and 
unexpected relation, in the theme and its 
development, to the Modem Lave of a 
greater man, Mr. George Meredith. Two 
literary personalities could hardly be more 
unlike than the polished portrayer of Lucile 
and the nigged creator of the characters of 
The Egotist or Diana of the Crossways; yet 
in their respective studies of love imperfect 
the parallels and the divergences offer matter 
of decided interest. Lord Lytton's story be 
gins earlier in the heroes life, with an ideal 
love for a woman too early removed by 
death. To this succeeds a sophisticated 
passion for Marah, an unwholesome en- 
chantress, who holds her lover by a chill 
spell. The most striking portrait of her 
is in the slow and sinuous verses entitled 
" Selene." This woman is a lunar witch, 
unlike the "solar daughters of the South," 
who have the sun 

In their veins, as in a vine ; 
The moon in hers, as in a sorcerer's cruse, 
Has mingled dews and dreams. Their blood is wine ; 

Hers, morphian juice. 

She is the inspiration of hideous dreams, 
that mix a quality of Baudelaire with Anglo- 
Saxon hardness. 

It is rather in the moral than in the lit- 
erary treatment that a comparison may be 
made of the works of the two Merediths. 
The course of a disastrous affection is slowly 
traced in each by successive poems that rep- 
resent its phases. But Lord Lytton's book 
shows scant sincerity and much literary clev- 
erness; it had its origin partly in social the- 
ories, partly in facile versemaking. Modem 
Lave is a tense utterance of extreme convic- 
tion. Far more sincere than Lord Lytton's 
brilliant experiments in pessimism are sud^ 
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lines as those of his last poem (printed as an 
appendix), or the beautiful elegy, " She Came 
Not Back," in the first part of the volume. 



UTTLE BR0THEE8 OP THE AIE .• 

MRS. Olive Thorne Miller is so true a 
bird-lover that she devotes a great part 
of her summers to getting into relation with 
the shy warblers whose acquaintance can 
only be made at the cost of time and pains. 
No one who has not tried can estimate the 
patience required to get near the purposely se- 
cluded nests of the wood-thrush, the cuckoo, 
the sapsucker, the flicker, or the bobolink, 
and persuade their occupants, especially the 
male bird, who is always most suspicious 
and irascible, of the innocence of your in- 
dentions. Dressed in unobtrusive woodland 
colors, sometimes with ferns or leaves stuck 
into her hair as a screen, and armed with an 
opera glass, Mrs. Miller has been accustomed 
to spend whole afternoons sitting immovable 
in the underbrush, till the scared and indig- 
nant householders grew to accept her as a 
part of nature, and fearlessly went on with 
their routine — their alternate guard over the 
nest, their admonitions to the brood, and the 
perpetual bringing of food to the insatiable 
nestlings, always open-mouthed and quiver- 
ing with hungry expectation. 

The reading of this delightful little book 
is enough to make any one share Mrs. Mil- 
ler's acute and sympathetic interest in her 
" Little Brothers." Their songs, their colors, 
the odd difference in rapport between bird 
and bird, their devices, and subterfuges, and 
instincts, are full of an endless interest. 
The whole volume is quotable, but we must 
confine ourselves to one curious little anec- 
dote, which has twice been paralleled in Mrs. 
Miller's experience, and which seems to 
indicate an " astuciousness " and histrionic 
ability scarcely to be expected in a pewee : 

Our first call was on a small dame, very high 
up in the world, thirty feet at least. We intro- 
duced ourselves to Madam Wood- Pewee, not by 
ringing and sending up cards; but by pausing 
before her door, seating ourselves on our stool, 
and leveling our glasses at her house. We felt, 
indeed, that we had almost a proprietary interest 
in that little lichen-colored nest resting snugly in 
a fork of a dead branch, for we had assisted in 
building it, at least by Our daily presence, during 
the week or two that she spent in bringing, in the 
most desultory way, snips of materisu, fastening 
them in place, and molding the whole by ^tting 
into the nest and pressing her breast against it, 
while slowly turning round and round. Now 
that she had really settled herself to sit, we 
never neglected to leave a card upon her, so to 
speak, every morning. 

As we approached we were pleased to see her 
tried lord and master bearing in his mouth what 
was doubtless intended for a delicate offering to 
cheer her weary hours, for a gauzy yellow wing 
stuck out on each side of his beak, su^esting 
something uncommonly nice within. He stood 
a moment till we should pass, looking the picture 
of unconsciousness, and defying us to assert that 
he had a house and home anywhere about that 
tree. But when we did not pass, after hesitatingly 
hopping from perch to perch nearer the nest, he 
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deliberately diverted yellow- wing from its ori- 
ginal destiny — swallowed it himself, and wiped 
his beak with an air that said, " There, now, what 
can you make of that ? " 

Ashamed to have deprived the little sitter of 
her treat, we folded our stool and resumed our 
march. 

POTIPHAE'8 WIFE .• 

SIR Edwin Arnold's verse, always in- 
creasing in quantity, does not strengthen 
in quality. It is too easy, too fluent, too 
little supported by positive sentiment and 
knowledge. His Oriental learning has the 
effect of lavish decoration of his work; 
it is a bazaar, not a scientific museum. 
His imagination is extremely impressiona- 
ble, his temperament is sanguine and un- 
critical, and he has the evident defects of 
his qualities. T^e Light of Asia was a bril- 
liant special plea for Buddhism, made to a 
public unaware how much backward light 
was thrown upon that religion by the Chris- 
tianity which was the spiritual tradition of 
the poet. In semi-apology for having so 
vigorously turned the Buddhist prayer-wheel. 
Sir Edwin Arnold wrote The Light of the 
World, In our opinion it was the apology 
rather than the poetry that was accepted; 
although the poetry was not at all bad. 

But more and more, unconscious insincer- 
ity, rhetoric which takes small pains to 
fortify itself with truth, and misrepresenta- 
tion hasty rather than willful — make them- 
selves plain to view in Sir Edwin's work. 
In the story of Potiphar's Wife no new 
meaning is evoked to give a reason for re- 
viving the mummified scandal ; it is merely 
the occasion for some cleverly painted flesh 
and accessories. In the "Japanese *No' 
Dance," on the contrary, there are charm- 
ingly delicate lines, and we need not find 
fault with the importation of Western senti- 
ment into the infantile grace of the Oriental 
songs and mimicry. But in that dialogue 
about " Mothers," would Sir Edwin have us 
believe that a Boston girl would let pass, un- 
reproved, a cockney rhyme like " mint-sauce " 
and " perforce ? " The pretty little Hindoo 
legend that bids us spare the striped chip- 
munk should not go without a word of praise. 



A DIOnOITAET OP HTMMOLOGT.t 

THIS elaborate encyclopedia of hymnol- 
ogy, which extends to 1,616 pages of two 
columns, affords the reviewer little occasion 
for entering into a discussion of the literary 
value of hymns. Mr. Julian tells us that the 
"total number of Christian hymns, in the 
two hundred or more languages and dialects 
in which they have been written or translated, 
is not less than four hundred thousand." 
Perhaps one need go no farther in seeking 
the reason for the low average of literary 
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merit in hymns than the bare mention of this 
amazing fact. It would be preposterous to 
expect that such a quantity could be matched 
by even average quality. This encyclopedia, 
on which Mr. Julian and a number of able 
assistants have been engaged for years, takes 
for its basis the hymns of the English lan- 
guage, but a very large part of the space is 
given to Greek and Latin hymns, and special 
articles are devoted to the hymnody of every 
nation which has made any contribution to 
the immense number of verses sung in Chris- 
tian worship. 

Only in the case of the most famous 
hymns does this Dictionary give the text, 
with the leading variations which have been 
made from the original. It is not, therefore, 
a volume for consecutive reading, such as 
Dr. A. P. Putnam's Songs and Singers of the 
Liberal Faithy to name an instance near at 
hand ; but almost every important particular 
in regard to the origin and literary fortunes 
of Christian hymns, in their original language 
and in the translations which have been 
made, can here be sought with confidence. 
One may give a slight idea of the manner in 
which the subject is treated by indicating 
some of the leading topics under the first 
letter of the alphabet. Such are : Abelard ; 
"Abide with me, fast falls the even-tide," 
so often improperly classed among evening 
hymns; Sarah Flower Adams; Addison; 
" Adeste fideles ; " " All hail the power of 
Jesus' name ; " American hymnody (the 
treatment of this subject, by the way, is not 
brought down much later than 1869, appar- 
ently, in the body of the work, and the appen- 
dix does not supply all the deficiencies ) ; 
"Arglwydd arwain trwy'ranialwch," in which 
few will recognize the Welsh original of 
"Guide me, O Thou great Jehovah ; " Gott- 
fried Arnold ; and " As with gladness men 
of old." These are but a few entries under 
the first letter of the alphabet, which we have 
taken to indicate the range of the work and 
its minute and patient investigation of all 
points in hymnology. In the remainder of 
the work we have noticed especially the arti- 
cles on hymns of foreign missions, on Drs. 
James Martineau and J. Mason Neale; on 
the breviaries and the famous hymns " Stabat 
Mater Dolorosa," " Dies Irae," and " Te Deum 
laudamus," the last of which carries off the 
palm for length, as it occupies fourteen solid 
pages. 

The cross-reference index of first lines 
in all the languages occupies two hundred 
pages closely printed ; an index of authors, 
translators, and editors, occupies sixteen 
pages of four columns ; an appendix, seventy 
pages long, includes matters unavoidably 
omitted from the main body of the work, 
and this, also, has its cross-reference index 
and index of authors and editors. 

The critical reader of such a monumental 
work of reference naturally looks over its, 
pages at once for entries concerning the 
hymnology of the church with which he is 
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himself best acquainted ; to one writing from 
this standpoint it is a pleasure to be able to 
commend the excellent spirit in which the 
compilers of this volume have treated the 
hymnody of the Unitarian Church. The 
leading American contributor to the volume 
declares that the Unitarians " exhibit a long 
array of respectable h3rmnists whose effusions 
have often won the acceptance of other bodies 
and must be largely represented in these 
pages." The special entries indicate, how- 
ever, a lack of acquaintance with the later 
hymn-writers and hymn-collections of Ameri- 
can Unitarianism, the latest collection men- 
tioned being that of 1869; this is fairly char- 
acterized as "by no means the one of most 
marked character, careful editing, or general 
literary merit." It has been, in fact, virtually 
superseded by the revised edition of 1877, 
which is, in all respects, greatly its superior. 
The mention of the entire lack of theological 
bias in this encyclopedia reminds one of the 
well-known saying that " there is no heresy 
in hymns." The hymn, indeed, which con- 
sciously aims at setting forth orthodoxy or 
heterodoxy, so far falls short, inevitably, of 
the right office of religious poetry, which is 
not to sharpen the understanding, but to 
move the heart and soul. Allowing for the 
almost necessary but very minor deficiencies 
in detail of any such undertaking as this, 
Mr. Julian and his collaborators have de- 
served well of all who would know the par- 
ticulars of the origin and history of Christian 
hymns, their authors and translators, the 
many collections which have been made of 
spiritual songs, and the characters of inter- 
national and denominational hymnody. The 
work has been so thoroughly done that it 
affords a sure basis for any future work- 
ers on a smaller scale in this inexhaustible 
field. 



P0EM8 BY THE WAT* 

THESE new verses by Mr. William Mor- 
ris have all the enchantment of the 
master*s song, yet they seem set in a key 
rather more sorrowful than that of his ear- 
lier lyrics. The low light and cold mists of 
Iceland, indeed, are no atmosphere for the 
golden visions of the Greek or Gothic tales 
of those unlocated lands that we read of 
in The Earthly Paradise, Norse sagas and 
English socialism are the inspiration of most 
of these " poems by the way." It is a won- 
derful tribute, indeed, to Mr. Morris* poetic 
alchemy that he has been able to charm his 
social creed into a beautiful prediction of a 
terrestrial paradise made possible. He was 
sensitive to the cold power of Iceland, which 
he visited. Certain dialogues in song have 
the exquisite cadences heard in the lyrics of 
Lave is Enough. 

"The God of the Poor" is a socialistic 



subject, handled in mediaeval fashion, grim 
and direct : 

There was a lord that hight Maltete, 
Among great lords he was right great, 
Od poor foUc trod he like the dirt. 
None but God might do him hurt. 
D^ut t$t Dtut pauperum. . . . 

The great lord, called Maltete, is dead ; 
Grass erows above his feet and head, 
And a nolly-bush grows up between 
His rib-bones gotten white and clean. 
D0U$ gst Deus poHperum. 

A carle's sheep-dog certainly 

Is a mightier tning than he. 

1111 London-bridge shall cross the Nen, 

Take we heed of such-like men. 

D€tu €ii Deus poMptrum, 

This antique tonality is sharpened by the 
newer convictions of Mr. Morris. In "The 
Day is Coming" there rings a hopeful and 
inciting music. 

No doubt it is wrong of us — but there 
are so many reformers, and only one Will- 
iam Morris in the world — for we would like 
to hold him in his magical country, to make 
pictures and songs, caring little who makes 
the laws. We turn gladly to the pages 
where are found "Verses for Pictures," 

like this of 

SPRING. 

Spring am I, too soft of heart 
Much to sp«dc ere I depart. 
Ask the Summer-tide to prove 
The abundance of my love. 

Or this, like a figure by Botticelli : 

POMONA. 

I am the ancient Apple-Queen, 
As once I was so am I now. 
Forever more a hope unseen, 
Betwixt the blossom and the bough. 

Ah, Where's the river's hidden Gold ! 
And where the windy grave of Troy? 
Yet come I as I came of old. 
From out the heart of Summer's joy. 

And in this motto for a Flowering Orchard, 
to be wrought in silk embroidery, the deft 
stitches may almost be counted : 

Lo, silken my garden, and silken my sky. 
And silken my apple-boughs hanging on high : 
All wrought by the Worm in the peasant carle's cot 
On the Mulberry leafage when summer was hot ! 
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SOME BEOENT BOOKS IN HISTOBY. 

THE subjects which Rev. Dr. J. P. Mahaffy 
handles in his latest volume, Problems in 
Greek History y are the earlier and the more re- 
cent historians of Greece, theoretical chronology, 
the despots and the democracies, the great Greek 
historians, political theories and experiments, 
practical politics in the fourth century B.C., and 
the fortunes of Greece in the time of Alexander, 
his successors, and the Romans. Dr. Mahaffy 
never fails to be interesting and profitable, what- 
ever direction he takes, in treating Greek history, 
and these pages are a readable supplement to his 
numerous other works on the literature and his- 
tory of Greece. In bis chapter on practical poli- 
tics we note that he adheres to his former notion 
that, from the days of Homer down, the stand- 
ard of truth and honesty in the brilliant society 
of Greece was low. He does not believe Demos- 
thenes to have been, by any means, a plain, 
straightforward man, speaking directly from his 
heart ; on the contrary, in all the life of Demos- 
thenes he finds a strong theatrical tendency. 
— Macmillan & Co. $2.25. 

Tlu Harmony of Ancient History ^ which Mr. 
Malcolm McDonald, A.M-i has industriously com- 



piled, does not appear to the critic who is not a 
specialist in either Elgyptian or Jewish history to 
be a work on which reliance can be safely placed. 
The main support of his scheme of reconciliation 
is what he calls " the vague year " of ten or twelve 
months* duration, which, he declares, was more 
or less used by the Egyptians and the Jews. He 
accepts the Biblical chronology exactly as it 
stands in the Old Testament, and he also accepts 
to the letter the table of the generations of Jesus 
Christ in the first chapters in Matthew's Gospel. 
He asserts (page 147) that *' the astronomical 
knowledge of the Jews fully equaled that of the 
same dass {sic) in the surrounding nations.*' 
These are indications that Mr. McDonald is very 
little acquainted with scientific criticbm of the 
Bible, the Old Testament or the New, and that 
his book belongs to the same general order of 
literature as Mr. Casaubon's Key to All the My- 
thologies in George Eliot's Middlemarch, — J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $2.00. 

In the fourth and fifth volumes of the Ameri- 
can translation of The Founding of the German 
Empire y by H. Von Sybel, there are signs that 
Mr. M. L. Perrin and his assistant have profited 
by the criticisms on the version of the preceding 
volumes; but a translator who can speak of 
" resting on this standpoint " has evidently some- 
thing yet to learn in the way of fluency of expres- 
sion. These two volumes conclude this masterly 
work of Von Sybel 's, beginning with the with- 
drawal of the Confederate troops from Holstein, 
and carr3ring the story of negotiations between 
the great powers down to the declaration of war 
between Prussia and Austria ; then the fortunes 
of war in North Germany, Italy, and Bohemia 
are related with spirit, and Book XX closes the 
work with the relation of the foundation of the 
new empire. The translators have added a use- 
ful chronological table and a full index ; in both 
of these features the original was deficient. As 
we have said in noticing the previous volumes of 
this great work at length, they are a contribu- 
tion of the first order to the impartial history of 
modern Europe. — T. Y. Crowell & Co. Each, 
$2.00. 

The third volume of Prof. J. B. McMaster's 
History of the People of the United States b^ins 
with the discussion regarding the constitutional- 
ity of the Louisiana Purchase, and closes with 
the preparations for the War of 18 12 and the 
surrender of Hull at Detroit. Burr's conspiracy 
and expedition, the public land system, ''the 
spread of democracy," the embargo, "drifting 
into war," and '* the economic state of the peo- 
ple," are the chief topics discussed between. 
Professor McMaster's lack of skill in arranging 
hb matter is shown in this last mentioned chap- 
ter, where he gives a very interesting picture of 
the economic condition of the United States, and 
then tacks on to it, in the same chapter, a dozen 
pages about Tecumthe and the Battle of Tippe- 
canoe. Professor McMaster's plan will have to 
be very much changed if he is going to treat the 
remainder of his period down to the Civil War 
with any such fullness as he has allowed himself 
for the twenty- five years already covered. The 
next fifty years are certainly deserving of more 
than the two volumes which alone remain of the 
original plan. The historian would do well to 
adhere more closely to his announced purfx^ 
of writing a history of the people rather than of 
politics; this latter subject has been much more 
ably handled by Mr. Henry Adams and Mr. 
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Schouler. Professor McMaster has evidently 
profited by Mr. Adams* recent volumes, and he 
is generally correct in his political judgments; 
but if his succeeding volumes are to have a 
value of their own he should adhere to his origi- 
nal plan of writing chie^y the social and indus- 
trial annals of the American people. — D. Apple- 
ton & Co. J2.50. 

A valuable contribution to the study of local 
history in New England is Mr. Edward H. Gil- 
bert's pamphlet on Early Grants and Incorpora- 
tion of the Town of Ware \\\ this State. It is 
chiefly a selection of documents relating to the 
ancient grants and the boundaries of the town. 
Petitions, surveys, and legislative- orders are 
given in fac-simile, and there are four maps 
traced from originals in the Massachusetts Ar- 
chives. — Fords, Howard & Hulbert. $2.00. 

Mr. Thomas Marshall Green's volume on The 
Spanish Conspiracy is far more controversial than 
judicial, in its review of the movements in the 
last part of the eighteenth century and the first 
part of this, which had for their object the sepa- 
ration of Kentucky as an independent State from 
the rest of the Union. There is no doubt what- 
ever that intrigues with the Spaniards to this end 
went on for some time, and that leading citi- 
zens of Kentucky were deeply implicated. But 
Mr. Green writes with constant polemic heat 
against the late Colonel John Mason Brown's 
work entitled The Political Beginnit^ of Kentucky ^ 
in which he endeavored to vindicate his great- 
grandfather, John Brown, from the accusation of 
having a part in the *' Spanish Conspiracy." The 
volume seems to be the outcome of a long-stand- 
ing feud between the descendants of John Brown 
and those of Humphrey Marshall. The truth, as 
it is, probably lies between Colonel Brown and 
Mr. Green. — Robert Clarke & Co. $2.00. 

The proceedings and addresses of the Third 
Congress held in Louisville in 1891 by the Scotch- 
Irish Society of America are issued in uniform 
style with two predecessors under the title. The 
Scotch- Irish in America, The record of this 
sturdy race, at the bench and the bar, and in 
various States of the Union as well as in Canada, 
is amply illustrated here. — Nashville : Barbee & 
Smith. ^1.50. 

A chapter of modem history, which neither 
Greek nor Roman, neither Englishman nor Ger- 
man has surpassed, is set forth in Colonel Robert 
B. Irwin's History of the Nineteenth Army Corps 
in the Civil War. Colonel Irwin's candid and 
picturesque narrative is chiefly concerned with 
the record of this gallant corps in Louisiana, 
especially at Port Hudson and on the Red River 
Campaign. The corps came up to Washington 
just in time to save it from Early's raid, and had 
part in the battles of Fisher's Hill and Cedar 
Creek which Sheridan*s immortal ride turned 
from a dbaster into a victory. A full appendix 
contains the rosters indispensable to any military 
hbtory. Colonel Irwin's volume will take rank 
with the fairest and most readable of special his- 
tories relating to the war of the Rebellion. — G. 
P. Putnam *s Sons. $4.50. 



— Truly the late Mr. John Murray was a king 
among publishers. It b stated that he expended 
no less a sum than ;£'3,700 upon Mr. Julian's 
Dictionary of Hymnology^ one of the latest of the 
important works brought out by his house. One 
instance of his generosity — though Mr. Besant 



would object to the term, and call it ''common 
honesty" — to authors is given in the story of the 
author who refused to leave his book to be pub- 
lished on the half- profits system, and insisted on 
selling his rights for £600, Mr. Murray after- 
wards sent that author a check for ;£'2,400, re- 
marking that ;£'3,ooo would have been his share 
had he taken advice on the matter. — Literary 
Worlds London. 

— Mr. Froude's appointment to the chair of 
Modem History at Oxford is one of particular 
interest. As the disciple of Carlyle he has ideas 
about the teachings of history and the functions 
of the historian which, as the public has reason 
to know, were not shared by the late Mr. Free- 
man, and are not palatable to Mr. Freeman's 
admirers, or perhaps we should say partisans. 
It will therefore be interesting to note the effect 
of the change at Oxford. One thing is certain, 
the chair is not likely to decline in dignity. Mr. 
Froude's position as a writer would add distinc- 
tion to any academical position he might hold. 
Whatever may be said of his theories, it Mrill not 
be denied that he is one of the first of living 
masters of English ; so that in respect of style at 
least the change will be all for the better. — Pub- 
lishers* Circular, 

— Morrill, Higgins & Co., Chicago, having pur- 
chased outright the stock, plates, copyrights, and 
good-will of the trade-books published by Bel- 
ford-Clarke Co. of Chicago, will issue at once 
new editions of the books heretofore published 
by that firm, and will add to the list a large num- 
ber of new books. The publications heretofore 
published by Bel ford- Clarke Co. will be issued in 
new bindings, and a large number of them will 
be illustrated for the first time. Their line will 
consist almost entirely of American copyright 
books. 

— ** My boy," said the aged poet to the son of 
a lately deceased publisher, ** I owe your father 
a debt I can never repay. He threw my first 
book into the waste-basket." — Puck, 

— Mr. Andrew Lang has discovered a new 
penalty for greatness. A contemporary writer, 
he says in Longman* s Magazine^ has received a 
letter from a young lady in America stating that 
she is about to write a paper on himself for a 
Ladies' Essay Society, and asking him to fur- 
nish her with a comic autobiography — " awfully 
funny " — a comic song, and a criticism of his 
own work. She sends him a half dollar in bul- 
lion for his trouble. 

. — The following is the inscription beneath the 
bust of Richard Jefferies, which was recently un- 
veiled in Salisbury Cathedral : 

•* To the memory of Richard Jefferies, bom at 
Coate, in the parish of Chiseldon and county of 
Wilts, November 6, 1848 ; died at Goring, in the 
county of Sussex, August 14, 1887; who, observ- 
ing the works of Almighty God with a poet's eye, 
has enriched the literature of his country and 
made for himself a place amongst those who 
have made men happier and wiser." 

— The Literary World oi London has just been 
acquitted of libel. A captain of the name of 
Daly Devereux wrote a book, Roughing it after 
Goldt in which he narrates his exploits on the 
Pacific slope and in Chicago, where he had tried 
to be elected a rate collector. The reviewer had 
called the author a barefaced liar, and his story 
all lies. The captain confessed that he had 
drawn his own character under the name of Job 
Trotter of Pickwick Papers celebrity. He got no 
damages. 



— Could there be a much better epitaph, says 

the New York Tribune^ for a book lover than 

this? 

In affectionate remembrance of 

HENRY STEVENS, 

Lover of Books, 

Bom at Bamet, Vermont, Aug. 14, 1819, 

The volume of whose 

Earthly labor was closed 

In Loudon, February 28, 1886, in the 

Sixty-seventh year of his age. 

"And another book was opened, which is tlie Book of 

Life." 

— The late Professor Freeman was not always 
quite amiable in manner, and at Wells he had 
more than once ruffled the composure of a digni- 
tary of the Church. On the occasion of a public 
ceremony it fell to the lot of this dignitary, much 
to his disgust, to propose Mr. Freeman's health. 
But he got over his difficulty very well, and 
scored against the Professor by saying something 
to this effect: " And now I have to propose the 
health of our dbtinguished neighbor, Mr. Free- 
man, who so admirably illustrates for us the 
savage customs of our ancestors ! " 

— A preliminary announcement of a Psychical 
Science Congress to be held in connection with 
the World's Columbian Exposition of 1893 has 
recently been sent out. The special purpose of 
the preliminary announcement, which will be 
sent on application, is to solicit the suggestions 
and obtain the energetic cooperation of all per- 
sons who are interested in psychical research 
throughout the world. Inquiries and all other 
communications should be addressed to John C. 
Bundy, Chairman of the Committee on a Psychi- 
cal Science Congress, World's Congress Auxil- 
iary, Chicago, 111., U. S. A. 

— Some time ago Public Opinion offered $300 
in cash prizes for the best three essays on the 
question, "What, if any, changes in existing 
plans are necessary to secure an equitable distri- 
bution of the burden of taxation for the support 
of the National, State, and Municipal Govern- 
ments?" The first prize has been awarded to 
Mr. Walter E. Weyl of Philadelphia; the second 
to Mr. Robert Luce, editor of The Writer, Bos- 
ton ; and the third to Mr. Bolton Hall of New 
York. The successful essays were published 
in Public Opinion of April 23. 

— Professor Hermann E. Von Hoist, of the 
University of Freiburg, who has accepted an in- 
vitation to join the faculty of the University of 
Chicago, is fifty-one years old. He was bom 
at Fellhi, in Livonia, and came to this country 
when he was twenty-sue, beginning immediately 
the study of American history, the fruits of 
which are seen in his great work on the Consti- 
tutional History of the United States, Professor 
Von Hoist's wife is said to be a graduate of 
Vassar College. 

— The Spanish novelist, Seftora Emilia Pardo 
Bazan, is the object of enthusiastic admiration 
and affection in her native town of Corufta. It 
is said that when she visits the town (she now 
lives in Madrid) the whole population issues forth 
to receive her as she enters. Sefiora Bazan is a 
short and dark woman, who dresses well and 
talks charmingly. 

— The Crisis in Morals, by James T. Bixby, 
Ph.D., is to be translated into Japanese. ITie 
natural bases and sanctions of morality is a sub- 
ject of great present interest in that alert country. 

— Realism. — 7»/ Gifted Author: •*In mf 
new romance the heroine never marries." Ol^ 

Th€ Buds of Several Seasons : ** Alas ! th©is 
not ron^ance — it is xndM^m*** -^ Life. 
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POETRY. 
To My Biographer. 

Trace me through my snow, 
Track me through my mire. 
You shall never know 
Half that you desire ! 

Praise me, or asperse, 
Deck me, or deride ; 
In my veil of verse 
Safe from you I hide. 
— From Potiphar's IVi/t and Other Poems ^ 
by Sir Edmin Arnold. 



L^Altissimo Poeti. 

{fiic unicut una non alter.) 
When He, The Solitary, was on earth. 
And to all Moral Genius gave his name, 
Whence verse so human had pathetic birth 
In Parables that with redemption came — 
Not bay leaves, even, the pitiless entwined 
But bitter thorns for his anointed head, 
While their rude hate with priestly arts combined, 
And with a world's consent his blood was shed. 
Grieve not ! Yet many of his kind shall be -~ 
Heaven-bom ; here burdened with aspirings vain ; 
Disowned by all but the Divinity ; 
In sackcloth garmented, in ashes lain. 
Grieve not, O Poets ! Pass the living death ; 
Your work but waiu for your departing breath. 

— TAos. Gordon //aJke, in The Academy. 



MEW TOBK BOTES. 

MURMURS of discontent with the Copy- 
right Law may be heard by those who 
listen closely to the converse of certain of our 
American authors. Before it was passed, it was 
regarded not only as the panacea for the native 
author's woes, but also as a mint which would 
coin for him the gold which was the right, though 
not the birthright, of genius. But it has proved 
to be somewhat of a disappointment. I have 
not heard of one author being made rich by it ; 
on the contrary, the condition of the cult seems 
to be very much as it was before the law went 
into operation. The Copyright Law did not aim, 
as it was generally supposed to do, at the attain- 
ment of perfect legal justice for authors ; it was 
simply a step in the direction of justice. 
« « « 
The hopes that certain of our writers built on 
the law is simply another evidence of the prover- 
bial naivety of their kind with regard to practi- 
cal matters, and their grumbling against it is quite 
unreasonable. Even though it were all they 
thought it would be, it is folly for them to ex- 
pect to find its results apparent at this early day ; 
for, as everybody except the author knows, the 
law b like the mills of the gods, though perhaps 
not always so efficacious. It will undoubtedly be 
several years before the full effect of the copy- 
right legislation is felt; that is, before the re- 
adjustment of trade relations which it will cause 
is completed. In the end, it is sure to be of 
immense benefit to the American author. It 
will not only give him wider scope in his own 



country, but it will also practically open England 
to him, though this may not be so great an ad- 
vantage as it seems ; for, in spite of the popularity 
of such writers as Bret Harte, Mark Twain, and 
a few others, American literature is not popu- 
lar in England. The baleful effects will be felt 
by the small fry among writers and publishers. 
Second-rate English authors have been thriving 
in this country owing to the non-existence of a 
copyright law ; this fact is not generally recog- 
nized, but it is nevertheless well authenticated. 
These writers' books have been sold here by the 
thousands, sometimes by the hundreds of thou- 
sands, and they have reaped, in some instances, 
good harvests from the sales. Some of them, 
Curiously enough, have very little vogue in their 
own country. The new law will place American 
writers on an equal footing with these English 
rivals, and will probably either drive the English 
from our field altogether, or reduce their sales 
considerably. The cheap publishers of these 
English productions will, of course, share in their 
not- undeserved misfortune. I have been told on 
good authority that there are several small firms 
in this city which are already so affected by the 
law that they will probably be driven out of 

business. 

« « « 

" I wish," said one of the most active workers 
in a leading publishing house here the other day, 
while we were discussing the Copyright Law, 
"that an outcry might be raised against the 
monstrous measure which has been introduced 
into Congress for the purpose of making pub- 
lishers furnish copies of their books to the States 
libraries of the countfy for nothing. What greater 
outrage upon literature could be imagined than 
this?*' I think that I could unagine a greater 
outrage, but this one b sufficiently great to make 
the possibility of its perpetration alarming. More- 
over, it b so great as to seem almost too ludicrous 
to be taken seriously. But the conduct of some 
of our legblators with r^ard to copyright is so 
fresh in our memories as to make it appear quite 
possible that almost any outrage upon literature 
might be committed by the statesmen of this en- 
lightened republic. 

• • • 

Mr. Howells may be said to have " done it " at 
last. He has come very near "doing it " many 
times before, but he surely never committed such 
a complete violation of the established canons of 
literature as hb " poem " in the April Harper* s 
represents. Thb has not attracted so much 
attention in New York, I fancy, as in Boston, 
where, I was pleased to discover, it inspired a 
delightful parody; thb, as b often the case, is 
far better than the original creation. I was so 
interested in the statement of the paper in which 
the parody appeared, that Mr. Howells* poem 
might be regarded as an exemplification of his 
idea of the poetry of the future, that I asked Mr. 
Alden, the editor of Harper's^ if this was true. 
Mr. Alden smiled suggestively, and said : ** I 
don't believe that Mr. Howells had any special 
purpose in writing that poem. He had a dramatic 
story to tell, and he put it into verse in a simple, 
straightforward way, just as Browning has done 
in many of hb poems." This comparbon of 
Mr. Browning and Mr. Howells struck me as so 
delicious that I have not been able to forbear 
quoting it. We surely should be in a parlous 
state if Mr. Howells were to establbh among us 
a school of realbtic poetry of which such a pro- 



duction as " Materials of a Story " might be 

taken as a type. 

« « « 

For the benefit of those people who are won- 
dering how Mr. Howells, after binding himself 
to edit and write exclusively for one magazine, 
can appear in another, let me say that hb work 
now being publbhed in Harper* s was written 
some time ago. Mr. Howells has already as- 
sumed his new editorial harness, but as he b 
obliged to wear it only a portion of each after- 
noon (with the usual holidays, probably), hb ad- 
mirers may continue to anticipate from him not 
only his usual draughts of fiction, but an occa- 
sional stream of verse, which makes the outlook 
for the poetry of the future seem, to some of us, 
so dubious. 



POPULAB SOIEHOE. 

PROFESSOR John Tyndall's New Fragments 
easily stands at the head of all the popular 
scientific literature of this season. There is, 
however, little in the volume not already famil- 
iar to readers of current scientific periodicals. 
It opens with a long address on the Sabbath, in 
which Professor Tyndall shows hb strength and 
weakness as a lay theologian. There are four 
most interesting biographical articles on Count 
Rumford, Thomas Young, Loub Pasteur, and Car- 
lyle, whose affectionate disciple Professor Tyndall 
always has been. There are several papers re- 
lating to the Alps, a field in which Professor Tyn- 
dall b at home, and the volume also contains a 
candid exposition of Goethe's Farbenlehre^ and 
more or less popular expositions of atoms, mole- 
cules, and ether waves, the rainbow and its con- 
geners, common water, and phthbis, with an 
address of a biographical nature delivered at 
Birkbeck Institute in 1884. Professor Tjrndall b 
not so prominently before the public now as he 
was a dozen years ago, but thb volume, which 
shows his great abilities in numerous directions, 
will be welcomed by all readers of popular science, 
as well as by the admirers of Carlyle. Professor 
Tyndall has a rare combination of scientific and 
literary ability. He b one of the few men of 
science who insist upon the truth that " poetry b 
an element, just as much as science, of our hu- 
man nature." — D. Appleton & Co. 

Two volumes of the best sort of popular science, 
by accomplished writers who are authorities in 
their spheres, are Geological Sketches at Home and 
Abroadhy Archibald Geikie, F.R.S., and Glimpses 
0/ Nature by Andrew Wilson, F.L.S. Dr. Geikie 
sketchy here volcanoes, glaciers, the Yellowstone 
geysers, and sunilar attractive subjects in Europe 
and America (Macmillan & Co. $1.50) ; Dr. Wil- 
son's papers are shorter, being, originally, con- 
tributions to the Illustrated London News on such 
topics as oysters, dandelion down, germs, flies, 
mesmerism, town life and its effects, and some 
forty other matters of general interest. — Harper 
& Brothers. $1.25. 

The Story of the Hills, by Rev. H. N. Hutch- 
inson, b a book about mountains for general 
readers, written with adequate information and 
literary skill, which should make it of interest to 
any one who has any curiosity in the direction of 
geology. — Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 

Prof. H. W. Conn, the author of Evolution of 
To-day, which we have bad occasion to commend 
as one of the very best summaries of the theori^ 
of evolution, as it b held at the present day, ha^ 
written a companion volume to thb work, called 
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The Living Worlds the full title of which sug- 
gests sufficiently its nature — "A review of the 
speculations concerning the origin and signifi- 
cance of life and of the facts known in regard to 
its development, with suggestions as to the direc- 
tion in which the development is now tending." 
Professor Conn is one of the most reliable of 
popular writers on evolution at the present day ; 
he has not, however, held here so closely to 
ascertained fact as is desirable. — G. P. Putnam*s 
Sons. $1.25. 

A more ambitious work, three times as long 
as Professor Conn's, is The Evolution of Life a 
Study in Biology ^ by Hubbard Winslow Mitchell, 
M.D. Dr. Mitchell's preface states that he is a 
medical man deeply immersed in the duties of 
his profession ; but this is hardly a sufficient ex- 
cuse for the numerous inaccuracies which are to 
be found in various parts of his wide review of 
the animal world in every age of our globe. The 
volume is in many respects attractive, but its 
illustrations are of an inferior order, and the 
publishers should have had it carefully revised 
by an authority possessing more competence or 
more leisure. — G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.75. 

A Song of Lifey by Margaret Warren Morley, 
is not a book of verse, but a really delightful 
little volume of popular science on flowers, fishes, 
frogs, and birds, '* the end and the beginning,'* 
and "the world's cradle." The author has evi- 
dently had a thorough training for writing on her 
subjects, and the illustrations, mostly sketches 
set in the text (the work of Miss Morley and 
Robert Forsyth), are both decorative and in- 
structive. The whole volume is a very pretty 
pieCc of book- making. — A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.25. 

TTie Moral Teachings of Science^ by Arabella 
B. Buckley (Mrs. Fisher), is a little volume of 
six chapters, written for the Chautauquan^ on 
the bearing of natural selection on morality, 
dawnings of morality in animal life, self- regard- 
ing arguments for moral conduct, and the bear- 
ing of morality on the question of immortality. 
Mrs. Fisher finds in scientific conceptions of the 
universe more than enough to replace the moral 
inspiration drawn from antiquated theories of 
nature and man. — D. Appleton & Co. 75c. 

The ** Modern Science " series, edited by Sir 
John Lubbock, is sent forth as intended for the 
educated general reader, with the promise that 
*'the subjects will be presented in simple lan- 
guage, as free as possible from technicalities." 
Of the three volumes thus far issued, however, 
only one to any considerable degree bears out 
this promise, and this is The Cause of an Ice Age^ 
by Sir Robert Ball, the royal astronomer of Ire- 
land, a very good example of popular science 
from the hand of a master ; but The Oak by H. 
Marshall Ward, and The Horse by W. H. Flower, 
are volumes in which only students of botany and 
and zoology are likely to take interest, so far do 
they go into technical discussion. — D. Appleton 
& Co. Each, li.oo. 

Whiltaker's ** Library of Popular Science " is 
more purely popular than the one just named, 
in the sense of attaining simplicity of exposition. 
Light by Sir Henry T. Wood, The Plant iVorld 
by George Massee, and Pictorial Astronomy by 
George F. Chambers, are three recent issues. 
In still another series, called ** Science in Plain 
Language," William Durham, F.R.S., writes 
briefly and sensibly of various topics in a volume 
entitled Food^ Physiology ^ etc, — Macmillan & Co. 



Man^s Friend the Dog is a booklet for the gen- 
eral public on the varieties and the care of dogs, 
especially in the city, by George B. Taylor. — F. 

A. Stokes Company. 75c 

An account of the five senses, at once scien- 
tific and poetical, is given by George Wilson, 
M.D., in The Five Gateways of Knowledge ; the 
little book has many references to literature and 
history. — Macmillan & Co. 50c. 

Robert Grimshaw, Ph.D., in his Record of Sci- 
entific Progress for the Year iSgit has brought 
together and classified under proper headings a 
large number of brief paragraphs relating to dis- 
coveries and improvements in the arts and sci- 
ences for the last year. A full index makes the 
somewhat miscellaneous body of information easy 
of reference. — Cassell Publishing Co. $i.oa 

Four double numbers in the Humboldt ** Li- 
brary of Science" are taken up with Dr. J. 
Ochorowicz' treatise on Mental Suggestion^ a 
valuable work which treats of hypnotism, telep- 
athy and cognate subjects in a scientific manner. 
— Humboldt Publishing Co. Each, 30c. 

Last year's series of lectures before the Brook- 
lyn Ethical Association has been collected in a 
volume entitled Evolution in Science^ Philosophy^ 
and Art. It contains two biographical papers, 
on A. R. Wallace and Professor Haeckel ; one 
on "The Scientific Method," by F. E. Abbot, 
Ph.D.; one on "The Synthetic Philosophy," by 

B. F. Underwood ; another on " The Doctrine of 
Evolution," by John Fbke; an attractive treat- 
ment of " Life as a Fine Art," by Dr. L. G. 
Janes ; and other addresses on the evolution of 
the sciences and the fine arts. The successive 
volumes proceeding from the Brooklyn Ethical 
Association are of distinct value in their treat- 
ment of the various topics of evolution. — D. 
Appleton & Co. 

riOTioir. 



Love Letters of a Worldly Woman. 

This volume, not very appropriately entitled, 
contains three brilliant love stories well worth 
reading. All are told in the form of letters, and 
we recognize one of the stories as having ap- 
peared in an English periodical a few jrears ago. 
The letters are clever, but we should not call 
them the letters of a " worldly woman." They 
are morbid, sentimental, and cynical — the letters 
of a woman who theorizes over a world which 
she really knows little about, rather than the 
work of one who has acquired much of this 
world's wisdom. The heroine is another exam- 
ple of the Marie Bashkirtseff type of woman, too 
common today in literature and life. We may 
not admire this ideal of girlhood, but it is, at 
least, an improvement on the bread-and-butter 
heroine of the Werther school; under a more 
advanced civilization and more favorable condi- 
tions, the type may develop into a strength and 
perfection after which it vainly yearns today. 

Of the men who answer these romantic, clever, 
and exaggerated letters, the less said the better. 
They are distinctively British, and have the faults 
of their nation. The contrast between the vision- 
ary, idealizing love of an unconventional young 
girl, and the practical point of view of the average 
beefy Englishman — who is looking for a wife — 
has never been better brought out than in this 
correspondence. The three women who write 
the three bundles of letters are supposed to be 



different individuals; but, although separated 
by age and circumstances, they belong to the 
same class, and they are types of a womanhood 
which, with all its faults, has in it the germs of 
future greatness. The letters are original and 
audacious, and are full of a certain intellectual 
" abandon " which is sure to charm the culti- 
vated reader. Those who remember reading 
and discussing Lave in the Nineteenth Century 
with pleasure, may look forward to similar en- 
joyment in the perusal of this little volume. We 
trust that Mrs. W. K. Clifford will give us more 
fiction in this delicately humorous, subtle, and 
anal3rtic vein. — Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

I Saw Three Ships. 
Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch — somehow his name 
gives one the impression of a valorous knight 
of the ink bottle, with pen at rest, ready for the 
assault — is at his best in these stories. The 
capital construction, unfailing energy, skill in 
seizing the right moment and the apt word, the 
racy humor and rich variety which distinguish 
him, seem to imply good staying power. The 
famous gaffers of Mr. Thomas Hardy's fiction 
do not talk more deliciously than the west-coun- 
trymen of Mr. Quiller-Couch 's title- story. A 
grim bit of humorous realism is the sketch of 
the '* Two Householders." The author is to be 
congratulated upon the possession of a dbtinct 
manner, which yet stops short of mannerism. 
— Cassell Publishing Co. 50c. 

The Chevalier of Pensieri-Vani. 
It is a testimony not less to the appreciative 
sense of the public than to the rare qualities 
of the book itself, that Mr. Henry B. Fuller's 
Chevalier of Pensieri-Vani has already passed 
into its fourth edition. We are glad to have the 
occasion to express anew our delight in the perfect 
distinction of temperament and of style, the deli- 
cate satire, the pure and well-molded diction, 
the complete and unique charm of this unpre- 
tending little masterpiece. The book now ap- 
pears in the hands of another publishing house, 
having been purchased by the Century Company 
of New York. The author dedicates this latest 
form of his romance to one of its most sym- 
pathetic readers. Professor C. E. Norton, and 
has added a new chapter. — Century Company. 
^1.25. 

The Qovernor and Other Stories. 
These short tales by Mr. George A. Hibbard 
are clever in their way. They deal with ordinary 
life in civilized communities; their "dialect" is 
that of ordinary life with which we are all famil- 
iar ; there is no special tragedy or unusual occur- 
rence in any of them, but they interest. As a 
matter of individual opinion, we like best the 
story of the Governor, whkh gives its title to the 
volume, and least, " A Deedless Drama; " but all 
the stories have commendable points. They are 
sufficiently different to afford variety, and there 
is a refreshing cleanness of moral tone through- 
out — Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.00. 

A Capillary Crime. 
Naturally, with a painter like Mr. F. D. Millet 
story writing b a diversion rather than a serious 
undertaking. Therefore his spirited and clever 
tales do not properly call for the searching tests 
of absolute criticism. They are very readable, 
with a not unpleasing odor of turpentine and C> 



siccative about them. 

writings resides, for us, in their agreeable tern 



The charm of Mr. Millet>; 
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per ; in the gayety of the artist, which is felt even 
in tragic pages ; and in the familiarity with the 
unconTentional, ardent life of the profession. 
His plots seem to us, indeed, a trifle too much 
insisted upon. The title-story is ingenious, with 
a subject large enough for an entire novel. 
"Tedesco's Rubina" is a romantic fantasy of 
Capri, told with appreciation rather than with 
assimilation of the spirit of the place. Best of all, 
perhaps, is the rapidly sketched tragedy of Satil 
the acrobat. Certainly Mr. Millet possesses some 
of the qualities of an excellent writer of fiction. 
— Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

The Story of Philip Methuen. 
We seem to have encountered the hero of this 
plot before, under other, but not absolutely dis- 
similar circumstances from those here invented 
for him by Mrs. J. H. Needell. He is one of 
those heroic men with a genius for self-immola- 
tion, that sacriiice the women whom they love 
and who love them, to save the credit of other 
women whom they cannot but despise ; having ac- 
complbhed this feat, he carries his unselfishness 
to such a pitch of high-minded chivalry that his 
wife never realizes the depravity of her conduct, 
and goes down to her grave — or rather to her 
second marriage — feeling that she is the wronged 
and injured one. It is one of those stories which 
throw the reader into a fever to get back of the 
printed page among the characters, that he may 
lay lustily about him in the cause of righteousness 
and common sense. — D. Appleton & Co. 50c. 

A Member of the Third House. 
The methods of third-rate politicians are never 
pleasant to contemplate, either in literature or 
life, but it is perhaps well for American readers 
to have realistic novelists force them upon their 
attention occasionally. This vigorous political 
story by Mr. Hamlin Garland contains a' few 
strong characters, one or two dramatic situations, 
and a great many facts concerning the low aims 
of corrupt politicians. Mr. Garland presents real 
life untouched by poetry or beauty of any kind. 
The world he describes is the world of news- 
papers, railroad bills, and close corporations. It 
is a dreary world, which must seem to the chil- 
dren of light stale, flat, and unprofitable ; but in 
it many of the inhabitants of the United States 
live, move, and have a large part of their being, 
and they delight to read about their ordinary 
selves. Mr. Garland's story has a very whole- 
some moral. — F. J. Schulte & Co. 

Corinthia Marazion. 
St Paul's advice, "Be ye not unequally yoked 
together with unbelievers," still continues to fur- 
nish the theme for novels in which are portrayed 
the evil consequences of mixed marriages, intel- 
lectually speaking. The author of the present 
book, " Cecil Griffith *' (Mrs. S. Beckett), makes 
the orthodox view of the atonement an offense 
to the non-Chnstian wife, Corinthia. As in John 
Wardy the struggles of the minister, lest in lov- 
ing his wife he injure her soul and his, are pa- 
thetic. Corinthia herself is "large-brained and 
large-hearted," a fine conception of an actual 
and frequent type of woman, and we thank Mrs. 
Beckett for such a creation. In the early days 
of her youth Corinthia became engagad to her 
cousin through force of propinquity. After eight 
years of waiting he proves worthless and breaks 
the engagement. Actuated by pity, she then 
' marries % minister who might die if she refused 



him. Eight months of struggle between love 
and theology follow, then he dies. Three years 
later she marries the man who has long loved 
her, and whom she has unconsciously loved. If 
three lovers seem sensational, the length of the 
story, with its 382 closely printed pages, prevents 
any such inference. It is really a strong book, 
and its men and women are distinct characters. 
— J. B. Lippincott Co. 50c. 

A Human Document. 

Mr. W. H. Mallock, always brilliant and fasci- 
nating, has never been more so than in this 
romantic love story. The Human Document ^& 
a sort of double journal — "His Story'* and 
" Her Story." The form reminds us a little of ElU 
et Lui by Alfred de Musset, but in Musset's case 
the journals were written from the same i>oint of 
view, and read more like rhapsodies than criti- 
cisms. The contrast between Mr. Mallock*s two 
characters — the man and the woman — the fun- 
damental harmony between their natures, and the 
nobility of their sentiments, combined with the 
rare beauty of their picturesque surroundings — 
all tend to make the reader regard leniently the 
illegality of their union. The heroine is a mar- 
ried woman with three children, who leaves her 
husband for her lover. The hero is a man who 
gives up fame and fortune for the sake of the in- 
tense happiness he finds with his mistress. The 
wages of sin were not death, but, according to 
Mr. Mallock, the sinful pair had life more abun- 
dantly. Considered purely as a work of fiction, 
the story is wonderfully artistic and keenly inter- 
esting. Taken simply as a study of subtle rela- 
tionships, it is a masterpiece. But viewed from 
an ethical point of view, one cannot approve the 
morale of the book, though it does not contain a 
coarse word or suggestion from begitining to end. 
But the writer thinks he owes the reader an 
apology. He says : ** If the book is complained 
of because people who are not technically vir- 
tuous are shown in it to have been ultimately 
happy, as such people often are, I would point 
out that their happiness, such as it is, results from 
qualities in them which every one must admire, 
and not from those of their actions, which, per- 
haps, most people will condemn." — Cassell Pub- 
lishing Co. soc. 

The approach of the first of May suggests to 
literary editors, as well as to the ordinary house- 
keeper, the necessity of house-cleaning. The 
dust has been settling for some time upon the 
long row of fiction of the day which it is hardly 
worth while to give a precise rank in the scale, 
it being a question of little importance to any 
one whether it is third, fourth, or fifth rate. 
Why anybody will waste time on such matter 
when there is a great surplus of good fiction, 
adapted to almost any taste, is a standing puzzle. 
Nevertheless, the supply continues of novels in 
which style is conspicuous for its absence, while 
the pages are innocent of anything like charac- 
terization of human beings as they are, or por- 
trayal of life as it is actually led. In Colonel 
Judson in Alabama^ Mr. F. Bean, the author of 
Pudney and Walp^ is, indeed, comparatively 
faithful to the experiences of a Southerner in the 
North as they might well be, but the common- 
placeness of the style is beyond description. 
(United States Book Co.) — Out of Eden, by 
Dora Russell, is one of the recent products of 
the numerous manufactories of fiction in Great 



Britain, where the chief rule seems to be that 
three volumes must be filled with some sort of 
matter. (J. W. Lovell Company. 50c.) — Tat- 
tersy a novel by Beulah, is the work of a pretty 
young lady, whose portrait, prefixed, is probably 
intended to compensate for all the amateurish- 
ness and crudity of the story itself. (Lee & Shep- 
ard. 50C.) — In the same ** Good Company " se- 
ries with Tatters appears a new issue of Peculiar^ 
a Hero of the Great Rebellion^ by Epes Sargent, 
a story much higher in the scale of fiction. — Lee 
& Shepard. 50c 

Here follow the titles — in most cases they will 
be suflicient to mark the worth or worthlessness 
of the matter — of numerous so-called books 
which recall the saying, '* A book is a book, 
although there is nothing in it : " Laty Thoughts 
of a Lasty Girl by Jenny Wren, and The Man 
who Vanished by Fergus Hume (Waverly Com- 
pany. 25c.) ; One Touch of Nature by Margaret 
Lee, and The Peer and the IVoman by E. P. Op- 
penheim (each, 30c ) ; The Loyal Lover by E. 
Lovett Cameron, and Dollarocracy, a vulgar at- 
tempt at a satire on American society (John A. 
Taylor & Co. 50c.) ; TVie Book of Ruth, by P. L. 
Gray, who publishes his "novel *' at Bendena, 
Kansas, an amusing mixture of sensationalism in 
plot and extreme commonplaceness in language 
(soc.) ; Aunt Patty's Scrap-Bag by Mrs. Caroline 
Lee Hentz, A Double Wedding by Mrs. C. A. 
Warfield, and Lave and Liberty by Alexandre 
Dumas. These last three stories are published 
by T. B. Peterson and Bros, (each, 25c.) in their 
series of "Choice Fiction." Another "Choice 
Series '* is published by Robert Bonner's Stns. 
Lida Campbell, or Drama of a Life, by Jean Kate 
Ludlum, FloribePs Lover and We Parted at the 
Altar by Laura Jean Libbey, Was She Wife or 
Widow? by Malcolm Bell, are four titles of 
books with which one would gladly part before 
he meets them, at the altar or elsewhere I A 
translation of Balzac's Country Doctor is a great 
contrast, in this series, to the four volumes just 
named. Still a third library of " Choice Fiction " 
has been enlarged by A Bargain in Souls by E, 
de Lancey Pierson, What It Cost by F. and I. E. 
Sullivan, and The Blue Scarab by David G. Adec. 
(Laird & Lee. Each, 50c) — Morrill, Higgins & 
Co. of Chicago, successors to the Belford- Clarke 
Co., issue three volumes in the " Idyl wild "series 

— Peck's Bad Boy and his Pa, by George W. Peck 
(a specimen of the lowest -depths of American 
humor, of which one is sorry to hear a million 
copies have been sold). Rose Geranium, a very 
amusing "tragedy," and Babe Murphy, which 
Patience Stapleton seiids out as a "story of 
Western life," but one might well hope that 
such a heroine were impossible anywhere. (50c) 

— A True Knight, by A. D. Hall and Robert L. 
Downing, is supposed by its authors to be an 
historical tale of ancient Syracuse, but they make 
too severe a demand upon the credulity of the 
reader. (Edgemore Publishing Co. 25c.) — Two 
recent issues in the "Sunshine" series, which 
are properly named together, are The Fatal Re- 
quest by A. L. Harris, and Bion the Wanderer 
by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. ; but The Mother of a 
Marquis and The AunVs Stratagem, two stories 
by Edmond About, in the same series, are of 
another world of art (Cassell Publishing Co. 
Each, 50c.) ; A Treasure Tower by Virginia W. 
Johnson, Helen Young by Paul Lindau, and A 
Reporter's Romance by " The Deacon, "are three 
new volumes in th^ " Globe Library " ( Rand, Mc- 
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Nally & Co. Each, 25c.); Mr. Grant Allen's 
Duchess of Powysland is issued in a convenient 
form by Benjamin R. Tucker, Boston. — 35c. 

Merry Tales^ by Mark Twain, is a small vol- 
ume which gathers seven short stories within the 
space of one hundred and sixty pages, and will 
excite the reader to a number of hearty laughs. 
Of course there are bare places, where the soil is 
sandy and the vegetation sparse, but if one likes 
this sort of humor, this is just the sort he will 
like. We would not recommend the " Invalid's 
Story " to any one who has recently felt the pres- 
ence of death. Mr. Clemens is nothing if not 
irreverent of the most sacred things in human 
life. — Charles L. Webster & Co. 7SC. 

On the Plantation is the story of a Georgia 
boy's adventures during the war, by the creator 
of Uncle Remiis^ Mr. Joel Chandler Harris. It 
is evidently largely based on Mr. Harrb' own 
experiences as a boy during the war ; but it is 
hardly equal to a similar book by Mr. Thomas 
Nelson Page, as Georgia offered less opportunity 
for adventure than Virginia. A number of sto- 
ries after the style of Uncle Remus are intro- 
duced. — D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Mr. Bret Harte's volumes of short stories follow 
each other with rapidity. Colonel Starbottle^s 
Client^ and Some Other People^ is a collection of 
nine tales, mostly of California life, all of which 
have marks of Mr. Harte's usual felicity, but 
none of which we should incline to rank among 
his best work. "Johnson's * Old Woman*" is 
not the least interesting thing in the volume. 
— Houghton, Mifflin & Co. I1.25. 

The Princess of Thule is the latest volume in 
the new and revised edition of Mr. William 
Black's novels. — Harper & Brothers. 90c. 



HINOB NOTICES. 



The Somerset Religious Houses. 
Mr. W. A. J. Archbold, B.A., of Peterhouse 
College, Cambridge, gained the " Prince Consort 
Prize " for 1890 by this dissertation, which is now 
published by the Syndics of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press as No. 6 of the ** Cambridge His- 
torical EssajTS." ],t gives much curious and in- 
teresting matter concerning the monasteries in 
Somerset, including the famous abbey at Glaston- 
bury. These old ecclesiastical establishments, 
their inmates, and their property are described, 
with reprints of many contemporaneous records 
and documents giving the details of their econ- 
omy and management. Their dissolution, in 
"bluff Harry's" time, was severe upon the poor, 
who were for a while deprived of the consider- 
able charity they had received from the monks, 
and at first there was no statutory equivalent. 
Education, agriculture, labor, and prices were 
also affected. The monks had done much in the 
education of the people in their neighborhood, 
and the training they gave the children was as 
good as was common elsewhere in their day. It 
was only by degrees that other schools were 
founded to do the same work. The monks were 
also great benefactors to agriculture. " Perhaps 
the long stagnation of agriculture as an art was 
in some measure a result of the dissolution." 
The immediate effect on labor was bad. though 
in the end it proved largely beneficial. The rise 
in prices for the ordinary articles of diet and 
clothing was great, whUe wages rose slowly. 



This was not altogether on account of the sup- 
pression of the religious houses, though that 
was one of the chief factors in the result. The 
matter is ably discussed in the book, with much 
statistical information, all of which is instructive 
and some of it amusing. Books, in those good 
old times, were dearer than live stock. In one 
church warden's account we find a cow charged 
at ten shillings and several sheep at a shilling 
each, but a church Bible costs twelve shillings, ten 
pence. Plumbers' bills seem to have been higher 
proportionally than those of certain other work- 
men. We read of a pajrment of 2y. 2d, " to the 
plommer for mendyng of the gutter apon the 
cherche, and the gutter of the towre yn mette 
and drenke and wage." The scribe receives 
only one penny "for wrytyng of this acownt with 
all wother [other] acconttes of this cherche by 
the ere" [year], with no extra pay for his elabo- 
rate variations in orthography. 

The Evolution of Lrove. 
This interesting work is a fresh discussion, in 
untechnical language, of the being and character 
of God. The author, Emory Miller, D.D., while 
making use of the self-revelation of God in the 
Bible, uses the texts of Scripture less for their 
traditional authority than for their intrinsic truth 
and worth. He studies "being as perceived," 
as "conceived," and as "conditioned," to con- 
clude that the grand fact revealed to thought in 
these "implications of being" is the evolution 
of love, and the chief significance of man is his 
position as an exponent and beneficiary of this 
evolution. In Part II the author treats suggest- 
ively of creation, the genesis of evil, the solution 
of evil, atoning fact, the revelation of atoning 
fact, and eschatology. A cheerful optimism per- 
vades the work, and while the spirit of the new 
theology is also everywhere present, the old and 
abiding truths and facts set forth and illuminated 
in the Bible are here reasserted with fresh en- 
ergy. The imp>ortant difference is that there is 
a transfer of emphasis from sovereignty to love. 
— A. C. McClurg & Co. 

The Hidden Life of the Heart. 

The frontispiece of this dainty volume presents 
the figure of a young ecclesiastic who, though 
a Protestant preacher of the New Testament, 
allows himself to be called " father," and dresses 
in a costume which prompted the French wit to 
describe the clergy as " the third sex ; " thb may 
at first excite a prejudice in many. Residents of 
Boston do not need to have rehearsed again the 
story of the recall, by his superiors in England, 
of the Rev. A. C. A. Hall from his work in the 
church of St. John the Evangelist on Bowdoin 
Street ; the cause was the election of Rev. Phillips 
Brooks to the bishopric of the diocese of Massa- 
chusetts. Rev. John S. Lindsay, the pastor of St. 
Paul's Church on Tremont Street, contributes 
an introduction, which sketches the student life 
and work in America of the young and zealous 
presbyter, and the selections from his writings 
are made and edited by "A. M. O." Several 
scores of passages on various subjects are pre- 
sented, and whatever special division of the 
Church Catholic Mr. Hall belongs to, his utter- 
ances reveal a winningly tender spirit, and prove 
him to be a devout and lo^al soldier of Jesus 
Christ. Even a Quaker, we imagine, by closing 
his eyes to the material phenomena of the church 
edifice, and the dress of the "father," might, 
while listening to the preacher, believe him moved 



by the Spirit, and his s|>eech full of saving grace 
and edification. In an appendix are given " the 
documents in the case," and the judgment of 
condemnation upon Bishop Brooks by his judges 
beyond sea. The publisher's part in the making 
of this book is notable. — J. G. Cupples Company. 

Archbishop Magee's Sermons. 
The late distinguished Irishman, who rose to 
the highest office but one in the gift of the polit- 
ico-ecclesiastical establishment of Great Britain, 
was an earnest preacher and a stout defender of 
State Churches. His brother, a barrister- at- law, 
has edited fourteen of his sermons, and presented 
them in a comely volume. They deal with reli- 
gion in the individual soul and in the commu- 
nity at large. Holding fast to the great founda- 
tion principles of historical Christianity, Dr. Ma- 
gee was yet in warm sympathy with the modern 
spirit. He saw easily the beauties, but also the 
defects and limitations, of the optimist as well 
as of the pessimist. He seemed inclined to ac- 
cept the assured results of modern Biblical criti- 
cism. In his sermon on " Foretelling and Forth- 
telling " he departs from the old view that pre- 
diction was the main burden of prophecy, and 
shows the work of the prophets in uttering their 
vision of insight. A prophecy need not be pre- 
cbe and definite, but it must be soul-rousing. 
In his sermons on free thought, skepticism, and 
faith, he seems to grant the rights of reason, 
while equally insistent on the claims of faith. 
"The Christian Ideal of Life" is a noble presen- 
tation of the abiding vision of righteousness that 
perdures through the changing views of the soul 
of childhood, youth, manhood, middle life, and 
old age. Dr. Magee was an extemporaneous 
preacher, and his discourses have the rush and 
flow of spoken oratory, with the strength of the 
thinker behind the mobile forms of expression. 
There is a wonderful mixture of common sense 
and pathos here. — Thomas Whittaker. 

The Early Renaissance. 
Prof. J. M. Hoppin's book of essays on art 
should be read, by those who wish to find enjoy- 
ment in it, like books in Alice in the Looking- 
Glass — backwards. One should begin with the 
papers on Greek Art, which are delightful — 
"The Masterpiece of Scopas," "Critique of a 
Greek Statue" (the Venus of Milo), and "The 
Zeus- Altar of Pergamon ; " each of these sketches 
is touched with delicacy and enthusiasm. But if 
one opens with the first essay, " The Early Re- 
naissance," he is disappointed to find himself 
following a mere catalogue of names joined to- 
gether by conventional and didactic remarks. 
"French Landscape Painting," also, is treated 
in a dry and prejudiced fashion, and the essay is 
made as barren as a review of the great Nine- 
teenth Century Art Movement from Rousseau to 
Cazin could well be. In " Art in Education," 
Professor Hoppin, however, is well worth listen- 
ing to ; he is a professor in an art school con- 
nected with a university, and " The School of Art 
established in connection with Yale College is 
the first of the kind directly connected with a 
university plan of education in the world. " He 
has interesting theories and opinions to expound, 
and he is thoroughly at home with his subject. 
Some of the other essays are, "Art and Reli- 
gion," " Murillo," " Tendencies of Modern Art," 
and "Bourges Cathedral." None of these is /> 
very noticeable, and the book, as a whole, is ^ 
rather too arid to be attractive to the amateuf; 
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and not scientific enough to be of much value to 
the deeper- going student. — Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $2.00. 



Mr. Henry Wood, author of Edward Burton, 
and of Natural Law in the Business Worlds has 
written, under the title, GihPs Image in Man^ a 
series of essays, or " simple lay studies "as he 
calls them. Three of them appeared in the 
Arena this last winter. Without having any dis- 
tinctively original quality, the book has value as 
a clear and often glowing exposition of the truth 
of evolution traced through various modes of 
divine revelation, the universality of law, the 
solidarity of the race, the potency of spirit, and 
similar topics. Mr. Wood believes in the truth 
of "cultivated human intuition.** Many of his 
sentences are admirable, and have a poetic 
quality: "Nature is God translated into vital- 
ized color, form, and beauty. . . . Conventional 
theology has practically made the Holy Spirit a 
rare and unfamiliar visitor. . . . The Bible is 
a library rather than a book. . . . Religion is 
a normal human development. ... The vital 
truth of the Incarnation is a thousandfold more 
important than the method of its outward de- 
tails.** — Lee & Shepard. $1.00. 

Mr. Oscar Fay Adams has collected in a little 
volume called The Presumption of Sex half-a-dozen 
short papers, with an introduction, on the man- 
ners of the men and women of the day. The titles 
are: "the mannerless sex, the vulgar sex, the 
ruthless sex, the brutal sex, our dreadful Ameri- 
can manners,*' and a sixth essay gives the title to 
the volume. Mr. Adams set the newspapers to 
talking a while ago by his qualification of women 
as " the mannerless sex, ** and he has deemed it 
advisable since to o£fset this paper with one on 
** the vulgar sex,** which chews tobacco and loves 
obscene language. Mr. Adams does not appear 
to us to be a critic quite mature enough to make 
his judgments of exceptional value ; but his 
superficial treatment of the subject may be read 
more widely, though not longer, than the essays 
by Emerson or Arthur Helps on conduct. — Lee 
& Shepard. $1.00. 

Mr. Augustin Daly, the well-known theatrical 
manager of New York, has had the pleasure of 
being called before the curtain, so to speak, with 
the second edition of his '* tribute to the actress 
and the woman," Peg Woffington, whom Charles 
Reade*s story has brought home to so many 
hearts. Mr. Daly writes as a friend, not as a 
critic, and his cordial pages are illustrated with 
numerous portraits of Margaret Woffington at 
different periods of her life. The volume is a 
large quarto printed on heavy paper, and the 
illustrations are admirably life-like. It is not 
probable that Mr. Daly*s interesting volume will 
be superseded soon ; as it is the first, so it is 
likely for a long time to be the only biography at 
all worthy of the charming Irish actress. — Pub- 
lished for the author by Nims & Knight, Troy, 
N.Y. 

The Life Beyond^ a volume of conversations on 
the future life, is sent out by George Hepworth, 
in the hope of making the belief in immortality a 
more vital possession of many, who feel that with- 
out it the trials of this life are unendurable. The 
hidden blessing of sorrow, the necessity of faith, 
the evidence of reason in the universal plan, the 
incompletion of this life and the impossibility of 
full comprehension at present, are subjects dis- 



cussed with gentle thoughtfulness and sincerity. 
To require a book of this kind to be fully con- 
vincing in its arguments would be to ask an im- 
possibility ; but it may well bring relief to many 
a troubled heart.— A. D.F.Randolph & Co. 

$1.00. 

The General View of the History of Europe ^ by 
M. Charles Lavisse of the Sorbonne, which Dr. 
Gross of Harvard has translated, is a small vol- 
ume in large type, having hardly more matter 
in it than a long magazine article. But Profes- 
sor Lavisse is a master of the art of condensation, 
and in this short space he has given a very 
comprehensive and well-proportioned review of 
^Europe as a congeries of states. The book is 
scarcely more than a primer of this political his- 
tory, but it is marked by acuteness and unusual 
power of expressing a great deal in a short 
space. — Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25. 

Two more additions to the Spurgeon literature 
of the day are furnished in Spurgeon^ Episodes 
and Anecdotes by Mr. Thomas W. Handford, and 
C. H. Spurgeon^ his Life and Ministry^ by Jesse 
Page. Rev. Mr. Handford was for years a near 
neighbor, and had other points of contact with 
the famous preacher. His paper-covered volume 
is largely made up of extracts from Spurgeon's 
writings. (Morrill, Higgins & Co. 50c.) Mr. 
Page is an adept in popular biography, and his 
volume will be interesting to those who do not 
care for a more thorough treatment. — F. H. 
Re veil Company. 

Articles or essays which run well in the serial 
form may not be endurable when compressed into 
one volume. This is true of F<dly and Fresh Air 
by Eden Phill potts. The amusing adventures of 
an Englishman who gives a week to inland fish- 
ing would read well in weekly installments, but 
when they are thrust upon us en masse they soon 
pall. Yet numerous readers may enjoy the 
sketches, finding here reminders of their own 
experiences. — Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

The second part of the excellent Dictionary of 
Political Economy^ edited by R. H. Inglis Pal- 
grave, extends from Beeke to Chamberlayne. 
Among the most prominent articles are those 
on Bentham, Betterment, Bi-metalism, the Black 
Death, the Budget, J. E. Cairnes, Capital, and 
Census. — Macmillan & Co. $i.oa 

The publication of the American Economic 
Association for January, 1892, is a thorough 
treatment of The Silver Situation in the United 
Statesy by Assistant Professor Taussig of Harvard 
University There is probably no recent treat- 
ment of this important subject of the day more 
valuable and reliable than this. — 75c. 

The Morals of Christy by Austin Bierbower, ap- 
pears in a second edition in the ** Unity Library.** 
— C. H. Kerr & Co. soc. 



menii secondo la scholastica del P, Giochino Ber- 
thier^ As an introduction to this great Dante 
commentary the same author is publishing " Tl 
senso deir Allegoria Dantesca secondo la scholas- 
tico;^* as also ** Beatrice Portinari^ Etude sur la 
Beatrice de Dante V The latter contains more 
than a hundred illustrations. 



— A monumental addition to Dante literature 
is the new edition of the Divine Comedy which is 
being published by P. Friesenheim, of Freiburg, 
Switzerland, with a commentary containing the 
teachings of the scholastica of the Dominican 
Berthier, professor in the University of Freiburg. 
Pope Leo XIII has accepted the dedication of 
the work. It will appear in three volumes, con- 
taining in all about 2,000 pages folio, with more 
than 2,000 illustrations, 200 of which are full 
page, and a large number of them in colors. 
There will be fifty pamphlets, at two marks each. 
The title is **£« divina comedia di Dante con com- 



PEBIODIOALS. 



Mary E. Wilkins, the author of fane Field, a 
new novel. Part I of which fills the opening pages 
of the May Harper*s, knows how to write, as 
may be discerned in the first six paragraphs of 
her story. How sure and firm is the true literary 
step ! Mrs. Thackeray Ritchie*8 paper, following, 
on the Brownings, is one of exceptional interest; . 
there are several illustrations. There b an instruc- 
tive and impressive article on North and South 
Dakota, without illustrations, by Julian Ralph. 
Lieutenant- Colonel Elxner writes of the German 
Army of today, that is to say the German nation, 
with stirring pictures by Thulstrup; and Mr. 
Millet carries us on picturesquely down the 
Danube by canoe, from the Black Forest toward 
the Black Sea. The editors, having in their new 
relations discharged the duties of mutual admira- 
tion, are settling down to honest work. Alto- 
gether this b a good and solid, without being a 
brilliant number of an always excellent magazine. 

In the May number of Scribner's Magazine 
Mr. Jacob A. Riis has a careful article upon the 
"Children of the Poor,** in whom he sees the 
allies of civilization in the homes of present 
misery. Mr. T. C. Clarke's article on " Rapid 
Transit in Cities** has some bearing upon the 
tenement question also. ** Unter den Linden ** 
is the great street described in this number by 
Mr. P. Lindau. Professor Shaler has one of his 
pleasing scientific papers, called '* Sea and Land.** 
Mr. William Apthorp is keen and minute in his 
notes upon Paris theater-going habits and resorts. 
Mr. J. W! Kirk recalls the beginnings of teleg- 
raphy. The fiction includes an attractive install- 
ment of Mr. Robert Grant*s serial ; another part 
of Messrs. Stevenson and Osboume*s "Wrecker ;** 
and a character-sketch, '* France Ador^e,** by Ida 
M. Tarbell. The poetry is by Mr. Liiders and 
Mr. Blood. The Point of View department has 
a sensible and good humored note upon the re- 
lations of Mbtress and Maid, and other readable 
matter. 

The Century for May b remarkable as begin- 
ning a new volume and three new serials. *' The 
Life of Columbus,'* of which we have the first 
installment, b by the dbtinguished Spanbh ora- 
tor, Emilio Caste! ar. It brings vividly before 
us the age in which the great dbcoverer lived, 
and b evidently the work of one capable of 
breathing and reproducing the atmosphere of 
the period of his study. The opening paper on 
the architecture of " The World's Fair '* gives a 
good idea of the magnificent housing of the ex- 
hibition at Chicago. ** Coast and Inland Yacht- 
ing ** has a number of illustrations, and b breezy 
and seasonable. The biographical sketch of Cou- 
ture b exceedingly well done; the rugged per- 
sonality of the artbt stands out in strong colors. 
Of the short stories, " A Grey Jacket,'* by Thomas 
Nelson Page, b decidedly the best '* Captain, 
my Captain,'* b not worthy of Mr. Balestier's 
reputation, and seems too much like an old 
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manuscript revamped. ** Ol* Pap's Flaxen " is 
finished ; to our mind it is Mr. Hamlin Garland's 
best story, being much superior to A hffmber of 
the Third House, There are some very telling 
bits of pathos, and the situations and the char- 
acters are original. "The Naulahka" is fast 
drawing to its close. Does the typical Westerner 
deserve Kate as well as the necklace ? and 
would he make her happy ? In June we shall 
probably have both questions answered. ** The 
Chosen Valley," by Mary Hallock Foote, begins 
with considerable vigor. Mr. Stedman's third 
paper on poetry devotes considerable space to 
Browning and the Book of Job. 

The Atlantic Monthly for May is notable for 
the first installment of "The Emerson- Thoreau 
Correspondence," presented by Mr. F. B. San- 
bom, in whose hands the letters have been for 
the last ten years. This number contains letters 
exchanged between Emerson and Thoreau in 
1843, when Thoreau was assisting in the editing 
of the Dial, A second division will give the 
letters of 1847-48, when Emerson was in Eng- 
land. The correspondence is a most interest- 
ing contribution to a knowledge of both writers. 
The first paper on "Private Life in Ancient 
Rome," by Miss Preston and Miss Dodge, is a 
fitting continuation of their many admirable 
papers on classical subjects; an anonymous 
writer makes a very timely " Plea for Serious- 
ness;" Mr. William Sharp supplements his re- 
cent biography of the friend of Keats with an 
article made up from " Severn's Roman Jour- 
nals;" Mr. David Dodge, a North Carolinian, 
describes ** Home Scenes at the Fall of the Con- 
federacy;" Mr. J. S. Greenough expounds and 
discusses "The Present Requirements for Ad- 
mission to Harvard College," and the anony- 
mous writer whose recent articles on political 
subjects have properly attracted wide notice, 
offers a plan for "The Slaying of the Gerryman- 
der." The fiction of the number is supplied by 
Mr. Marion Crawford in " Don Orsino," and 
Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, who tells a lively 
tale of "A Cathedral Courtship." Recent im- 
portant books of travel are reviewed under the 
head of " West to East," and in the survey of 
recent English and American fiction Mr. Hardy 
is exalted greatly and Mrs. Humphry Ward b 
condescendingly informed how she " might write 
«a more than tolerably good novel." 

The May number of the Cosmopolitan is the 
first to appear under Mr. Howells' management 
as editor, and, if it is to be taken as a sample 
of numbers to come, the other illustrated maga- 
zines will hardly need to be much alarmed (or 
their own future. There is a great variety of 
short contributions from noted writers like Pro- 
fessor Boyesen, Mr. Henry James, Colonel Hig- 
ginson, Miss Jcwett, Mr. Brander Matthews, Mr. 
Frank Stockton, and others; but, as a whole, 
the number produces the impression that names 
rather than quality have been the chief ambition 
of the management. Professor Boyesen's " Two 
Visits to the Lapps," and Mr. Gamer's paper on 
" Simian Speech and Simian Thought," arc, per- 
haps, the most valuable in the long list Mr. 
Howells has a farce, " Evening Dress," with the 
usual tenuousness of hb farces ; and there b a 
fine portrait of Lowell as a frontispiece. 

In Lippincoti* s for May Julian Hawthorne b 
the writer of the complete novel, " The Golden 
Fleece;" the paper in the " Journalbt" series 



b on "The Traveling Correspondent;" "The 
Intercepted Heiress " is an amusing story by Mr. 
T. M. Bird. " Personal Economics in our Col- 
leges," " Bicycling," and " Walt Whitman " are 
the more important subjects of the numerous 
other brief papers. 

One of the most pleasing papers in current 
magazine literature, which we have seen for a 
long time, is " Village Life in Old England," by 
Reuben Gold Thwaites, which opens the New 
England Magazine for May. It is the record of 
impressions of a summer spent in the Old Coun- 
try amid scenes which the ordinary American 
traveler is so apt to pass over hastily. A chap- 
ter of the history of the town of Bedford in thb 
State b " Governor Winthrop's Farm." " The 
Chicago Stockyards " is this month's Chicago 
paper, in the valuable series begun last month. 
In the Editor's Table a recent sermon by Rev. 
Brooke Herford on the West is largely quoted 
in opening the editor's exhortations to Boston 
and the East generally to become really ac- 
quainted with the intellectual life and ambitions 
of the great West. " Jenny Lind in Northamp- 
ton," " The Progress of the American Repub- 
lics," and " Bermuda in Blockade Times," are 
other matters of interest here. 

In the Forum for May, Hon. M. D. Harter, 
Senator Vilas, and Mr. J. C. Hemphill (the edi- 
tor of the Charleston News and Courier) pre- 
sent, very ably, three aspects of " The Late Sil- 
ver Craze and the Present Danger." The solici- 
tor of the famous "combine" sets forth the 
advantages to the public which " Ten Years of 
the Standard Oil Trust" have accomplbhed. 
Two striking contrasted articles are Mr. E. L. 
Godkin's " Idleness and Immorality," and Hon. 
C. D. Wright's negative answer to the question, 
" Does the Factory Increase Immorality ? " Mr. 
Godkin shows how luxury increases immorality 
among the idle classes, whose very exbtence b 
one of the strongest incitements to dbcontent 
among hand-workers. Mr. Edward Atkinson 
believes that there is in thb country " Incalcula- 
ble Room for Emigrants ;'* Mr. Ulysses D. Eddy 
shows how " My Business Partner, the Govern- 
ment," interferes unduly with his business as an 
exporter ; Anton Seidl has a cheerful article on 
"The Development of Music in America," in 
which he advocates a school for the opera as one 
of the institutions most needed in our land ; Prof. 
Lucy M. Salmon, in treating the " Woman's Ex- 
change," advocates a larger application of busi- 
ness methods ; " The True Purpose of the Higher 
Education," " Advantages of the Canadian Bank 
System," " Significance of the American Cathe- 
dral," and " Ocean Traffic and the Erie Canal," 
are other subjects treated by President Dwight 
of Yale University, Mr. D. R. Wilkie, Bbhop 
Potter, and Mr. E. P. North, respectively. The 
number, as a whole, b among the best of recent 
issues. 

The chief matters of uiterest in the Popular 
Science Monthly for May are Mr. W. H. Hud- 
son's paper on " Herbert Spencer and the Syn- 
thedc Philosophy;" the second part of Prof. 
Dubob Reymond's address on " Science and 
Fine Art;" a review of the anthropological work 
in Europe done at the different universities by 
eminent professors, whose portraits are given; 
and two hygienic papers on the "Limitations 
of the Healing Art," and "Bad An: and Bad 
Health." 



The leadmg attractions in the always attractive 
Review of Reviews for this month are the editor's 
article on " Conventions and Summer Gatherings 
of 1892 ;" accounts of the New York College for 
the Training of Teachers, and the McDonogh 
Farm School ; and the character sketch of Mr. 
Gladstone, by Mr. Stead. There b the usual 
well-selected portrait gallery of prominent men 
of the day. 

In the Foitnightly Rtview for April Sir Robert 
S. Kail, answering the question, " How Long can 
the Earth Sustain Life?" comes to the conclu- 
sion that, under no circumstances, can the span 
of the human race " be run out beyond a number 
of millions of years, which can certainly be told 
on the fingers of both hands, and probably on 
the fingers of one;" Mr. F. T. Piggott sets forth 
numerous "Japanese Customs " in an attractive 
manner; Madam Adam, treating "Woman's 
Place in Modern Life," is more comprehensive 
than profound; Mr. James Mew gives an ex- 
pository and critical article on Macchiavelli's 
Mandragola, an amusing comedy ; " Robert 
Brome," the disciple of Ben Jonson, b Mr 
Swinburne's subject; and Ouida writes on M 
Loti's " Death and Pity." 

The continued article in the Portfolioiox April 
on the " Inns of Court " b devoted to the " Inner 
Temple," illustrated by a fine etching by Mr. 
Railton ; there b a second fully illustrated article 
on Briton Riviire, the famous animal painter; 
and a paper by Mr. John Leyland on " Beverley 
and Hull." 

The first number of the Knight Errant has 
appeared, bearing the date of April, 1892. The 
verso of the dtle-page informs us that the period- 
ical " is issued only in unbroken numbered vol- 
umes," a statement of which we fail to perceive 
the meaning with this separate bsue before us. 
After a fine reproduction in photogravure of " La 
Columbine," by Bernardino Luini, which forms 
the frontispiece, comes "The Quest; being an 
Apology for the Elxistence of a Review called the 
Knight Err ant i^^ which, we are informed in the 
first paragraph, b intended " to war against the 
Paynims of realism in art, to assail the dragon of 
materialbm and the fierce dragon of mammonbm, 
to ride to the succor of folorn hopes and the 
restoration of forgotten ideals." The editors de- 
clare that the standard which they mean to follow 
" has been rabed in England, and already many 
true Knights have gone into the fight." Then 
follows a spirited poem by Mbs Guiney on " The 
Knight Errant." The most valuable matter in 
this number is undoubtedly the extract from an 
address given in 1888 by Prof. Charles E. Norton 
on the deficiency in the sense of beauty in Eng- 
land and America. The remaining contributions 
on "Journalistic Reviewing of the Period," and 
"The Restoration of Idealbm," and the two 
brief stories by Mr. Brander Matthews and Mr. 
Bliss Carman, together with the notes on books, 
are likely to be more gently amusing than in- 
structive to most of the readers to whom the 
five hundred copies of thb aesthetic "quarter- 
yearly review of the liberal arts" will go. The 
Knight Errant is printed in very attractive style, 
with broad margins, on hand-made paper, and 
does much credit to the Elzevir Press, from which 
it issues. More experienced editors than those 1 
whose names appear here may be excused if theO^ \!^ 
close the first number of the Knight Errant with 
suggesting as a motto for future numbers, " More 
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matter and less art I '* The mark of the dilettante 
is plain upon this first issue. 
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— The ScribBfers have in preparation an im- 
portant series of historical volumes to be entitled 
the " American History **■ series. The first vol- 
ume in the series^ The Colonial Era, by Prof. 
George P. Fisher of Yale University, is ready 
for early publication. Mrs. Alice Morse Earle 
has completed a work on china collecting in 
America, which will be published at an early 
date by the Scribners. Under the name of The 
Old South, Mr. Thomas Nelson Page has col- 
lected a number of essays on social, literary and 
political topics. A new volume of poems by 
W. E. Henley, entitled Tht Song of the Sword, 
and Other Verses, and a volume of verse by Mr. 
George Parsons Lathrop, Dreams and Days, 
will be published soon. Recent and forthcoming 
issues in Scribner*s ** Yellow-Covered Paper ** 
series are : The Governor by George A. Hib- 
bard," ** The Wrecker by Robert Louis Steven- 
son, Reflections of a Married Man by Robert 
Grant, and Sevenoaks by J. G. Holland. A. B. 
Frost has prepared a new book under the title 
of The Bull Calf and Other Sketches, and Mr. 
Charles F. Lummis has completed a new book 
entitled A Tramp Across the Continent. 

— Dr. Henry Carrington Bolton of New York 
has just brought out the Scientific Correspondence 
^f Joseph Priestly, in a handsome volume of 235 
pages, with portraits and bibliography, and an 
account of the Lunar Society to which Watts and 
others belonged. It is privately printed, and may 
be obtained of E. F. Brown, 180 Warren Street, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

— Hon. Carl Schurz is said to be engaged in 
writing hb Reminiscences of Public Men and 
Events. 

— The Cassell Publishing Co. will shortly pub- 
lish Mrs. Fanny Field Hering's life of G6r6me 
in a large folio, illustrated with ninety- five pho- 
togravures and photo-etchings. In the line of 
fiction the Cassell Publishing Co. announce Mar- 
ionettes, the latest novel of Julien Gordon; Out 
of Fashion, by Mrs. L. T. Meade; and Sybil 
Knox, or^ Home Again, a new book by Edward 
Everett Hale. The Fate of Fenella is a unique 
departure in collaboration, being the work of 
twenty-four well-known authors, each of whom 
has written one chapter. 

— Mr. Edward L. Pierce has just finished his 
biography of Charles Sumner, the concluding 
volumes of which are now in press. Volumes 
1 and II were published in 1877, and brought 
the biography down to July, 1845. 

— Charles Scribner's Sons have just ready a 
new book by Dr. Charles A. Briggs, entitled 
Tlie Btble^ the Church and the Reason, which 
aims principally to define his position with re- 
gard to the validity of the church and the reason 
as sources of divine authority. 

— Professor Jowett's translation of The Dia- 
logues of Plato, the second edition of which has 
been for several years out of print, will re-appear 
this month in the third edition, forming five oc- 
tavo volumes. The work has been revised and 
corrected throughout, and in great part rewrit- 
ten. Macmillan & Co., the publishers, have 
copyrighted the new edition by resetting the 
entire work in this country. 



— Harper & Brothers have just published A 
Voyage of Discovery, by Hamilton Aid^, a novel 
presenting an Englishman's impressions of Amer- 
ican life and society in New York, Boston, and 
Newport. Other late publications are: A Cap- 
illary Crime, and Other Stories^ by F. D. Millet ; 
Tales of a Time and Plcue, five dramatic stories 
by Grace King ; a new volume of stories by 
Richard Harding Davis, entitled Van Bibber and 
Others; Concerning All of Us, a collection of 
social, ethical, and literary essays by Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson ; The Kansas Conflict, by 
ex- Governor Charles Robinson, which treats of 
the Slave State and Free State struggles of 
1855-58; TheHbuse Comfortable,^ practical little 
volume on home furnishing and decoration, by 
Agnes Bailey Ormsbee, and Everybody's Pocket 
Cyclopadia of things worth knowing and diffi- 
cult to remember. New and revised editions of 
Hardy's Tess of the D' Urbervilles and Black's 
Princess of Thule have been also issued. 

— Dr. Henry Brann, rector of the Church of 
St. Agnes, East Forty-third Street, New York, 
will shortly publish a life of the famous Arch- 
bishop Hughes. It is one of a series treating of 
men who helped to build this nation. 

— Dodd, Mead & Co. have in preparation a 
new library edition, from new plates, of the 
novels of Anthony Trollope. The first install- 
ment of twelve volumes will be issued under the 
general title of "The Barchester Tower" series. 
£^h volume will contain new engravings made 
expressly for this edition. 

— Messrs. Macmillan & Co. are about to pub- 
lish a new edition, in cheap form, of Mr. Charles 
Booth's Labour and Life of the People of London. 
The valuable maps, which formed such a note- 
worthy feature of the original work, will be in- 
cluded in the new edition. 

— Prof. Edward Caird*s volume of Essays in 
Literature and Philosophy will contain articles 
on Dante, Goethe, Rousseau, and Wordsworth ; 
and also papers on "The Genius of Carlyle," 
" Cartesianism," and ** Metaphysic." 

— Joseph Thomas, M.D., LL.D., philologist 
and biographer,' who was born in 181 1, in Cay- 
uga County, New York, died December 24, 1891. 
In 1854, in connection with Mr. Baldwin, he 
prepared A New and Complete Gazetteer of 
the United States, and in 1855 A Complete Pro- 
nouncing Gazetteer, or Geographical Dictionary of 
the World, in a royal octavo of 2,200 pages, 
containing notices and the pronunciation of the 
names of nearly 100,000 places, of which an 
enlarged edition was issued in 1866, and another 
in 1880. In 1870-71 was published his Universal 
Pronouncing Dictionary of Biography and My- 
thology. 

— A subject of rapidly increasing importance 
is treated in a volume announced for early pub- 
lication by A. C. McClurg & Co. entitled Direct 
Legislation by the People ^ by Nathan Cree. 

— Friedrich Martin von Bodenstedt, better 
known, perhaps, by his pseudonym, " Mirza 
Schaffy," died in Berlin, April 19, aged seventy- 
three years. He traveled extensively in the 
East, the fruits of his journeys being the charming 
Songs of Mirza- Schaffy^ Thousand and One Days 
in the Orient^ The Poetry of the Ukraine, etc. 
In 1854 he was appointed at Munich to the chair 
of Slavic language and literature, and he after- 
ward held other high educational positions. '*The 
Songs of Mirza- Schaffy" are not, as has been 
supposed, translations, adaptations, or even imi- 



tations of Eastern works of literature, but were 
Bodenstedt's own creations. Mirza- Schaffy was 
a Tartar philosopher, an instructor of Boden- 
stedt's, who died in Tiflis in 1852, at the age of 
sixty. Bodenstedt adopted his name as his pseu- 
donym. 

Silver, Btirdett & Co. have m press, for 
early publication, A Primer of HeeUth and Es- 
sentials of Health, by Charles H. Stowell, M.D. ; 
The Normal Course in Number, a series of aritb 
metics in two books, by John W. Cook, Presi 
dent of Illinois State Normal University, and 
Miss N. Cropsey ; Elements of Algebra by George 
Lilley, and Modern Europe, volume 9 of **The 
Young Folks' Library," edited by Dr. Larkin 
Dunton. 

— Miss Betham- Edwards, the novelist, who 
has often been confounded with the late Amelia 
B. Edwards, has in press a book entitled, A 
Survey of France, *' rural, social, and economic, 
from personal observation one hundred years 
after the Revolution." 

— Gen. Fitz Hugh Lee's biography of Gen. 
Robert E. Lee, which D. Appleton & Co. have 
in preparation, will not be ready until 1893. 

— The first novel by Miss Wilkins, called 
Jane Fields will run a year as a serial in Harper's 
Magazine. Each chapter is said to have an in- 
terest as independent as if it were a separate 
short story. 

— A. C. McClurg & Co. publish this spring 
season : The Life of Joshua R, Giddings, by the 
Hon. George W. Julian ; Ground Arms, from the 
German of the Baroness Bertha von Suttner; 
Columbus a fid Beatriz, by Constance G. Du Bois ; 
The Best Letters of Charles Lamb, edited by E. 
G. Johnson ; Comedies of Carlo Goldoni, edited, 
with an introduction, by Helen Zimmern ; Nova- 
lis, his Life, Thoughts, and Works, edited and 
translated by M. J. Hope ; Direct Legislation by 
the People, by Nathan Cree ; and in the " Eliza- 
bethan Library," edited by Dr. A. B. Grosart, 
A Cabinet of Gems ^ cut and polished by Sir Philip 
Sidney, and Selections from Sir Walter Raleigh. 

— The next volume of the "Dilettante" series 
will be devoted to Walt Whitman. The author, 
Mr. William Clarke, M.A., has divided his sub- 
ject into five sections, dealing with the personal- 
ity of the dead poet, his message to America, his 
art, his ideas about democracy, and his funda- 
mental philosophy. A new portrait of Whitman 
will accompany the volume. 

— In addition to the regular editions, Macmil- 
lan & Co. will issue on large paper, with un- 
cut edges, an edition limited to 250 copies each 
of William Winter's forthcoming works, Shakes- 
peare's England and Shadows of the Stage. 

— Roswell Smith, president of the Century 
Company, died at his home, in New York, on 
the morning of April 19. He was born at Leba. 
non, Conn., March 30, 1829. His uncle, Ros- 
well C. Smith, was the author of various standard 
school-books. When fourteen, Roswell Smith 
was employed by his uncle's publishers, and here 
gained his first knowledge of the publishing busi- 
ness. In 1868 Mr. Smith had made a fortune in 
law and various business enterprises, and clos- 
ing out his business in Indiana, went to Europe 
with his family, intending on his return to buy a 
newspaper, or in some way identify himself with 
literary work. While abroad he became well 
acquainted with Dr. J. G. Holland, and with him 
conceived the plan of publbhing a magazine to 
foster American literature and art. They returned 
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to the United States, and with the firm of Charles 
Scribner & Co., who at the time were publishers 
of Dr. HoUand's books, formed the corporation 
of Scribner & Co., and in November, 1870, the 
first number of Scribner^ s Monthly saw the light. 
In 1873 ^S"/. Nicholas was establbhed. In 1881 
Dr. Holland retired, and buying out the Scribner 
interest Mr. Smith had full control of the maga- 
zine. The company's name and the title of the 
magazine were changed, and the Century started 
on a successful career. Mr. Smith was the first 
publisher to believe that American magazines 
would be well received abroad, and he personally 
arranged for the sale of his publications in Eng- 
land, where they soon reached a wide circulation. 
For the last ten years he was deeply interested 
in the making of "The Century Dictionary,** a 
project which originated with him and which he 
lived to see completed. 

— The new novel upon which Mrs. Lynn Lin- 
ton has been for some time engaged is to be 
entitled In Haste and at Leisure, It is a study of 
the modem woman at school and college* 

— Mr. Henry Villard of New York is said to 
be engaged in writing a history of the rise of the 
present German Empire. Although Mr. Villard 
has in recent years been associated rather with 
financial than literary enterprises, he was an 
energetic war correspondent of the New York 
Tribune during the civil war. 

— Augustus Allen Hayes died on the i8th inst. 
at his residence in the Avenue de TAlma, Paris. 
He was a well-known magazine writer in New 
York City a few years ago. His best short stories 
appeared in Harper's Magazine^ and dealt chiefly 
vrith Chinese and Western scenes. Some of them 
were "Grub Stakes and Millions,** *' Last of the 
Chang. Maos,** "The Denver Express,** "The 
Ranch of the Holy Cross,*' **Thc Romance of 
Easthampton,** and ** The Santa F^ Trail.** He 
also published a novel, The Jesuits* Ringy which 
attracted attention. He married the daughter of 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli, and leaves one daughter. 
He had lived in Paris for several years. 

— Mrs. Lydia Hoyt Farmer has written a new 
historical novel, entitied The Doom of the Holy 
City: Christ and Casar, It is founded on the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and the scenes are laid 
in that city and in Rome. 

— Josiah D. Canning of Gill, Mass., known as 
"The Peasant Bard,** died March 25, at the age 
of seventy-five. He began to write verses in 
boyhood, publishing his first volume in 1838, 
through Phelps & IngersoU of Greenfield, Mass. 
A second volume of poems appeared a few years 
later, and a third, entitied Connecticut River Reeds^ 
BlffWft by the Peasant Bardy will soon be issued 
by the J. G. Cupples Company of Boston. 

— M. Daudet is writing a novel, the subject of 
which is gypsy caravan life. 

— Charles L. Webster & Co. announce for 
early publication a collective volume of Mr. 
William Sharp *s poems, to be entitled, " Flower 
d the Vine : being Romantic Ballads and Sospiri 
di Roma,** This will contain the poems in Mr. 
Sharp's latest books of verse, heretofore pub- 
Ibhed only in England and now entirely out of 
print. 

— A specimen of the intelligence with which 
American literature is sometimes reviewed in the 
English press is this from the "LonAon^ueen : 

** Mr. Lowell's reputation will gain nothing on 
this side of the water by the posthumous publi- 
cation of A Fable for Critics, It is a mere skit. 



written in a loose and wearisome measure, upon 
his literary contemporaries in America. Nine 
tenths of tne writers he names are unknown or 
disregarded on this side. Lowell did not want 
it published, though he knew it would be. It 
was written, its author said, purely for his own 
amusement, and with no thought of publication. 
Pity, then, that it should be made public now, for 
Lowell has left us so many good things.'* 

— J. M. Dent & Co. are about to supplement 
their edition of Landor's Imaginary Conversa- 
tions by issuing a volume uniform with these, con- 
taining the ** Pentameron,** '* Pericles and Aspa- 
sia" and the " Citation of Shakespeare,*' and also 
two volumes of the poems, edited by Mr. Charles 
G. Crump, which will contain, in addition to many 
pieces as yet unpublished in book form, a bibli- 
ography and a fac-simile of a letter of the author, 
together with copper- plates of residences of Lan- 
dor. Macmillan & Co. are the American pub- 
lishers of this fine edition. 

— Mr. W. H. Mallock*s remarkable novel, A 
Human Document y published in **Cassell*s Sun- 
shine '* series, was bound and put into circulation 
before it was discovered that the eight last chap- 
ters had been omitted. This omission was caused 
by no carelessness on the part of the New York 
publishers, who had set up their book from the 
sheets, bought at a high price, from the London 
publishers. On discovering that the book was 
not complete, the Cassell Publishing Company at 
once set to work to make the amende honorabUy 
which was to put a new edition of the com- 
pleted story on the press, and to announce that 
they will furnish the missing chapters to all who 
have bought the incomplete edition, or will ex- 
change for the complete book. This means con- 
siderable expense to the publishers, for the book 
has had a very large sale. 

— Mr. G. W. Pettes, author of a number of 
books on Whist, which appeared under his ini- 
tials, " G. W. P.,'* died in Brookline, Mass., March 
21, aged seventy years. 

— The University of St. Andrew has conferred 
upon George Meredith the degree of Doctor of 
Laws. 

— Dr. Birkbeck HilFs forthcoming edition of 
the Letters of Dr. Johnson will be in two volumes, 
uniform with his edition of the Boswell, 
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Biography. 

A Protestant Poor Friar. By Brooke Herford. 
Damrell & Upham. 75c 

Thb German Emperor, and his Eastern Neighbors. 
By Poultney Bigelow. Charles L. Webster & Co. 75c. 

The Memoirs op Baron db Marbot, late Libu- 
tenant-General in thb Frbnch Army. Trans, from 
the French by A. J. Butler. Two volumes. Longmans, 
Green & Co. Iz^oo 

The Lipb op George Mason, 1725-1792. By Kate 
Mason Rowland. 3 vols. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 58.00 

The First International Railway and thb Col- 
onization op New England. Life and Writings of John 
Alfred Poor. Ed. by Laura Elizabeth Poor. G.P.Putnam's 
Sons. ^3.00 

Bibliography. 

The American Catalogue. 1884-1890. Compiled under 
the editorial direction of R. R. Bowker, by A. I. Appleton, 
and others. Vol. I, Author-and-Title Alphabet. Vol. II. 
Subject Alphabet, etc. Sheets. Office of the Publisktrs^ 
Weekly. t>\z.tfi 

Economics and Politics. 

The Problem op City Government, by Lewis G. 
Janes ; Suppragb and the Ballot, by Daniel S. Remsen ; 
Kbprbsbntative Govbrnmbnt, by Edwin D. Mead ; Thb 
Study op Applied Sociology, by Robert G. Eccles, M.D. ; 
The Duty op a Public Spirit, by E. B. Andrews, LL.D. ; 
The Land Problem, by Prof. Otis T. Mason, Ph.D. 
D. Appleton & Co. Each, loc 



Educational. 

A Primer op Gothic Language. By Joseph Wright, 
Ph.D. Macmillan & Co. |i.a5 

A German SaENCs Reader. By J. Howard Gore, 
B.S., Ph.D. D. C. Heath & Co. 80c. 

Selections prom Goethe's Poetical and Pso6b 
Works. By Dr. W. Bemhaidt. D. C. Heath & Co. #160 

Essays and Sketches. 

HoRiB Sabbatic*. By Sir James Fitz James Stephen, 
Bart, K. C.S.I. First and Second Series. Macmillkn '& 
Co. Each, 1 1. 50 

Concerning All of Us. By T. W. Higginson. Har- 
per & Brothers. f 1.00 

Thb H0U.SB Comportable. By Agnes B. Ormsbee 
Harper & Brothers. 

Books Condemned to be Burnt. By J. A. Farrer. 
A. C. Armstrong & Son. 

Lectures on Art. By John Ruskin, LL.D. Charles 
E. Merrill & Co. f 1.50 

Essays and Notbs on Shakespeare. By John W. 
Hales, M.A Macmillan & Co. f 1.50 

Essays and Critiosms. By St. George Mivart, F.R.S. 
Two volumes. Little, Brown gl Co. ^.00 

Lectures on the Engush Poets. By William HazUtt. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25 

The Art op Entertaining By M. £. W. Sherwood. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50 

Engush Pharisees, French Crocodiles, and Other 
Anglo-Frbnch Typical Characters. By Max O'ReU. 
Cassell Publishing Co. 

Fiction. 

The Household Idol. By Marie Bemhard. Tr. by 
Elise L. Lathrop. Worthington Co. |i. 25 
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^^ Altogether a most charming book'' — 

CHICAGO TIMES. 

On the Plantation- 

By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, author 
of " Uncle Remus." With 23 illustrations 
by E. W. Kemble, and Portrait of the 
Author. i2mo, cloth, II1.50. 

The most personal and in some respects the most important 

work which Mr. Harris has publbhed since " Uncle Remus.** 

Many will read between the lines and see the autobiography of the 

author. In addition to the stirring incidents which appear in the 

story, the author presents a graphic picture of certain phases of Southern life which have not 

appeared in his books before. There are also new examples of the folk-lore of the negroes, which 

became classic when presented to the public in the pages of ** Uncle Remus.** 

"The book is in the characteristic vein which hat made the author to faunoiu and popular at an interpreter of 
plantation character."— J?acA#«/#r Unum and Advtrtiur, 

"Those who never tire of Uncle Remus and his stofiet— with whom we would be accounted— will delight in 
Joe Maxwell and his exploits." — London SaiurdMy Review, 

" The stolj is well told throughout, and is certain to rank among Mr. Harris's best works. To say the least, it is 
the most interesting literature of the kind recendy published." — Richmond (,y»,) Times, 




BRBR RABBIT PRCACllSt. 



"A charming little book, tastefully gotten up. 



Its sampUdtT, humor and individuality would be very welcome 



to anv one who was weary of the pretentiousness and the duU obviousness of the average three-volume novel."— 
London Chronicle. 

For sale by all booksellers ^ or will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers ^ 

D. APPLETON A CO., I, 3, A 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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The only writing machine 
awarded a gold medal at the Me- 
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est cash rate. 
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A Notable Railway Rente. 



THE TRAVELER OF 1893 is not content with ordi- 
nary transportation facilities. He demands fast and frequent 
trains, sumptuous coaches, smooth roadbed and enjoyable 
scenery. The route which affords these commands public 
patronage. The West Shore Railroad has a happy combi- 
nation of all. Under its present management it is doing 
more than ever to satisfy modem tourists for business or 
pleasure. The summer pleasure seeker needs no introduc- 
tion to it, for along its line are more prominent places of 
resort than any railway of 400 miles in the country. Now 
the summer tourist has sought winter quariers, but the 
buuness man who goes to and fro, and the travelers of both 
sexes who are ever making a tide of ceaseless motion, 
know the result of selecting the " WEST SHORE," when 
going from East to West or vice verm. A lady patron re- 
marked recently that she had never seen such polite, con- 
siderate attention on any route. 

Their three through expresses between New York, Al- 
bany, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls 
and Chicago, St. Louis and the West, are models of com- 
fort, and the system of through Wagner Sleeping Cars 
makes long tours possible with the minimum of personal 
discomfort. 
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WnilAM HOGABTH* 

TR. DOBSON'S very attractive and ca- 
pable life of the great Hogarth is the 
enlargement of a small book published some 
ten years ago in the ** Great Artists " series. 
He has not made any particular discoveries 
of new details with which to enlarge the 
biographical part ; but after the introductory 
chapter, which remains much as in its first 
form, the Memoir has been re-written with 
more freedom and with the effect of doub- 
ling its original size. Part II is almost en- 
tirely new ; it contains a very full Bibliogra- 
phy of books, pamphlets, and other matter 
relating to Hogarth and his works ; a Cata- 
logue of Prints, by or after him ; and a Cata- 
logue of Paintings by Hogarth, or attributed 
to him. These three lists, with an excellent 
index, occupy 170 pages of this handsomely 
, printed volume. 

The praises of Hogarth as one of the 
greatest of English artists, who has pre- 

L served to our posterity, with the utmost 
faithfulness, the life of his time, have been 
sung by Lamb, Hazlitt, and Thackeray, with 
such enthusiasm that little has been left 
ren for Mr. Dobson to add to their well- 
eserved eulogies. But the subject has in- 
Ited Mr. Dobson also to do his best He 






'^rfii*» •WOBam Honith. 



By Austin Dobson. Dodd, Mead 



sees in Hogarth **a great and exceptional 
genius, not to be entirely accounted for by 
any preconceived theory respecting his race, 
his epoch, or his environment. ... He was 
a moralist after the manner of the eighteenth- 
century morality, not savage like Swift, not 
ironical like Fielding, not tender-hearted at 
times like Johnson and Goldsmith, but un- 
relenting, uncompromising, uncompassion- 
ate. He drew vice and its consequences in 
a thoroughly literal and business-like way, 
neither sparing nor extenuating its details, 
wholly insensible to its seductions, incapa- 
ble of flattering it even for a moment, pre- 
occupied simply with catching its precise 
contortion of pleasure or of pain." These 
most just remarks, with others which we 
have not space to quote on Hogarth *s limi- 
tations as a moralist, are developed espe- 
cially in the chapter on " The Two Prog- 
resses " — those of the Harlot and the Rake. 

Personally, Hogarth, according to Mr. 
Dobson, '* was, it is easy to believe, a sturdy, 
outspoken, honest, obstinate, pugnacious lit- 
tle man, who, as one is glad to think, once 
pommeled a fellow soundly for maltreating 
the beautiful Drummeress whom he drew in 
Southwark Fair. As a companion he was 
witty and genial, and to those he cared for, 
thoroughly faithful and generous. He liked 
good clothes, good living, gocd order in his 
household ; he was proud of the rewards of 
industry and resp^tability. As a master he 
was exacting in his demands, but 'punctual 
in his payments ; as a servant he did a full 
day*s work, and insisted upon his wage. 
His prejudices, like those of most self-edu- 
cated men, were strong ; and he fought dog- 
gedly in defense of them, without any attempt 
to conciliate his adversary. That he was not 
proof against flattery seems to have been 
true ; it is equally true of Garrick and Rich- 
ardson, and of a hundred others who con- 
sole themselves for their enemies by their 
parasites. In his own walk he had suc- 
ceeded by a course of training which would 
have failed with nineteen men out of twenty ; 
and he consequently undervalued the teach- 
ing of all academies whatsoever." 

The illustrations of the volume can hardly 
be praised more highly than by saying that 
they are on a level with the literary quality 
of Mr. Dobson*s own work. They are chiefly 
photogravures, the frontispiece being the por- 
trait of Hogarth with his dog in the National 
Gallery; others are well chosen from the 
various series of Hogarth's works to repre- 
sent the general character of these, and there 
are numerous illustrations of minor works. 
Among the photogravures the two finest, to 
our eye, are the wonderful portrait of Cap- 
tain Thomas Coram and Sigismunda, after 
the painting which had such ill-fortune in 
Hogarth's own life. 

In another column we speak of the false 
conception of art entertained by Gustave 
Dor^ and Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, his biog- 
rapher. If one would learn by an extreme 



contrast the hoUowness of Dor^*s work and 
of Mr. Jerrold's eulogy, he could not do 
better than to peruse, immediately after the 
latter, this other biography whose subject 
is one of the greatest of English artists, 
upon whose work time only casts increas- 
ing glory and honor, while the writer has 
a true perception of the scope and mean- 
ing of painting as a fine art. In every re- 
spect this illustrated biography of Hogarth 
by Mr. Dobson is a volume to be cherished 
by art lovers. The only suggestion which 
'we feel moved to make for their benefit is 
that the publisher may sometime feel justi- 
fied in issuing by itself the Memoir, which 
contains the great majority of the illustra- 
tions ; to many who know and admire Ho- 
garth the se<!ond part, with its Bibliography 
and Catalogue of Prints and Pictures, is un- 
fortunately superfluous, as the books, prints, 
and pictures are inaccessible to them. 



THE SOTTL OF LILITH.* 

IF there be any one who desires to have 
what he is pleased to call his mind filled 
full with theosophy, ancient Egyptian reli- 
gion, mysticism, astrology, palmistry, magnet- 
ism, spiritualism, and trickery of every kind 
and nationality, let him read The Soul of 
Lilith. Packed in its 356 pages he will find 
everything but nature. The hero of the 
book, £l-Rimi-Zarinos, a person with snow- 
white hair which ** turned white in a single 
night " in spite of his youth, is an Arab, pur- 
suing in London proofs of immortality. His 
modus operandi is to send forth the soul 
of a dead Arabian girl whose galvanized 
or eleotrified corpse he has preserved for 
six years in an apparently living condition. 
Every night the soul of Lilith is recalled and 
put through a catechism by El-R&mi as to 
what God is, what life is, and what love is. 
As to the two first questions Lilith gives un- 
satisfactory answers, but her answer to the 
third is so convincing that £l-RAmi throws 
science to the winds and endeavors to waken 
Lilith after the fashion of the prince and the 
Sleeping Beauty. But, alas for the well-laid 
plans of mice or men ! she crumbles to dust 
before his eyes, leaving "a dreadfully sug- 
gestive outline on the satin coverlet and 
pillow" of "gray white ashes." 

The pleasing way in which our latter end 
is thus set before us in Lilith has solved for 
us the problem of Queen Victoria's craving 
for Marie Corelli's works. It is undoubtedly 
as the Memento Mori of old that Miss Marie 
Corelli figures before the throne. We have 
sought eagerly for this solution, and pondered 
deeply, and trust it is correct, for one would 
be loath to accuse any one of such perverted 
literary taste as to admire Marie Corelli's 
latest production as anything but a warning. 
Another delightful manner of dying is illus- 
trated in another chief character in The Soul 
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ofUliih; this man is ** flattened out like a 
board beneath a ponderous weight of i^len 
stone -^ so disfigured as to be unrecognic- 
able *' — and his *' mortal remains are actually 
swept up and wiped ont^ The italics are 
Miss Corelli's. Queen Victoria's copy of The 
SoHlofLilith^ by the way^ is soon to be bound 
in light blue morocco, but a calf binding 
would be more in harmony with the contents. 



LIFE AND LETTEBS OF JOSEPH 
8EVEKH.* 

TO have been a perfect friend is almost 
as strong a claim as any other upon the 
mefhory of mankind. In itself it deserves 
high praise, and it implies the possession of 
rare qualities of character — anfl with char- 
acter as compared with action, modem biog- 
raphy more and more likes to concern itself. 
Joseph Severn, the man in whose faithful 
arms poor Keats drew bis last breath, is one 
of the most sympathetic figures in literary 
history ; and for him the wish has been real- 
ized which Shelley wrote in the preface to 
Adonais : **May the unextinguished Spirit 
of his illustrious friend . . . plead against 
Oblivion for his name." 

The author of this exceedingly good mem- 
oir of Severn is Mr. William Sharp, who is 
rapidly taking high rank among younger Brit- 
ish writers by the beauty, vigor, and versa- 
tility of his gifts in poetry and in prose. He 
appears to have exercised judicious choice, 
and no small self-denial, in compressing the 
mass of documents which concern Keats and 
his circle into a biography that maintains 
Severn as its chief figure, and yet throws 
upon him the full light of his relations with 
Keats. 

Joseph Severn, bom in Hoxton, England, 
in 1793, came of an artistic family, and early 
showed a distinct inclination to drawing. 
His father was a man of curiously excitable 
and volatile temper ; his mother, fortunately, 
was full of sweetness and sympathy. From 
the father, Joseph inherited his principal 
traits, defined by Mr. Sharp as ** sudden en- 
thusiasms, swift emotions, personal vanity, 
with extremes of self-depreciation.*' When 
the boy was in his fifteenth year, he was ap- 
prenticed to an engraver, with whom he cop- 
ied in India ink many of Bartolozzi's prints, 
before he was set " to stab copper." Severn 
always resented the bondage of this time, in 
which, it seemed to him, his aspirations had 
been cmelly denied. An extraordinary ac- 
cident gave him, he affirmed, a new insight 
into art. At the Haymarket Theatre he was 
thrown down, and trampled in the crowd 
that had gathered to admire Mrs. Siddons as 
Queen Katherine. All his life he remem- 
bered the superhuman pleasure which, half 
dead, he received from the majestic perform- 
ance ; from that evening he dated his seri- 
ous devotion to art He made sketches of 
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the great actress, which he was able to sell 
for enough to buy an easel, oil paints, and 
brushes, with which he began his career. 

The precise date of Sevem's first meeting 
with Keats cannot be fixed — for Sevem's 
memory was inexact and self contradictory. 
His appreciation of the personality of the 
poet is worth citing : ** Just as his mind was 
atune with the divine harmony, so he was in 
his bodily self a melody of humanity ; " so 
Sevem wrote to a friend. The companion- 
ship of Keats and Severn was a mutual bene- 
fit ; the art of each illumined the ideals of 
the other; the poet learned the power of 
color and line, and the painter was initiated 
into the Greek spirit, ** the Religion of Joy 
. . . that incarnate Delight," as Keats named 
it. One evening, as Keats lay under the 
moonlit pines of Wentworth Place, the night- 
ingale sang over his head, and inspired the 
" Ode." Sevem had the fortune to see him 
there entranced, and recorded the scene 
upon canvas. 

When Keats, already far gone in pulmo- 
nary consumption, was ordered to Italy, 
Severn accompanied him, and gave him 
every care — how tenderly, how unselfishly, 
may be read between the lines of the let- 
ters written by Severn to friends in Eng- 
land. The voyage and the sojoum in Rome 
were shadowed by ever deepening sadness ; 
Keats was crushed by griefs of which he 
would not speak, and Sevefh could only pity 
in silence. A passage in one of Severn's let- 
ters declares that the Blackwood attack upon 
the poet '* certainly was one of the least of 
his miseries, for he never even mentioned it." 
Sevem appears to have believed that the de- 
spair of Keats arose from the imminent pros- 
pect of death, which destroyed all his hopes 
of marriage and of a literary career. Sevem 
appears to have refrained from expressions 
of dislike or distmst of Fanny Brawne ; he 
wrote nothing more severe of her than that 
** she seemed a cold and conventional mis- 
tress." An honorable friend, he was justly 
indignant when, many years later, the sacred 
reserve of Keats* sorrow was mdely broken 
by the publication of his letters to Miss 
Brawne. 

While in Rome, between the accesses of 
his disease, Keats planned a long poem upon 
Sabrina — perhaps in token of gratitude to 
the devoted Severn, namesake of the river 
of the nymph. The letters written in those 
dreary days to Charles Armitage Brown, to 
Mrs. Brawne, to Leigh Hunt, and others, are 
marvelously graphic. No fatigue was too 
great, no trifling attention too small, for Sev- 
em's perfect care. He sometimes, however, 
fell asleep ; and on waking found the candle 
gone out. So he fixed a thread from the 
bottom of a lighted candle to the wick of an 
unlighted one — without telling Keats of the 
experiment. Keats saw the first candle 
nearly spetit, but would not wake Sevem; 
then suddenly, in surprise, cried : " Severn, 
Sevem I here's a little fairy lamplighter ac- 



tually lit up the other candle ! " The whole 
story of Keats' illness and death and Sev- 
ern's fidelity may be summed up, not unfitly, 
in the simple words of the latter: 

Poor Keats has me ever by him, and shadows 
out the form of one solitary mend; he opens his 
eyes in great doubt and horror, but when they 
fall on me they close gently, open quietly, and 
close agahi, till he sinks to sleep. 

After the death of Keats, Sevem, left 
lonely in Rome, applied himself to his pic- 
ture, "The Death of Alcibiades." His crit- 
icism of Shelley's Adonais is interesting, 
as a painter's opinion of a poem: "I find 
many beauties in it," he writes to Brown ; 
" but is it not a pity so much beauty should 
be scattered abnout, without the balancing 
of lights and shades, or the opposition of 
colors ? " It is easy to understand that Sev- 
ern's life seems less characteristic of himself 
when detached from that of Keats. After 
that immortalizing friendship was parted, the 
career of this lovable, talented, and fairly 
successful man may be briefly noted. He 
enjoyed the regard of Massimo d'Azeglio, 
at Genzano. He was happily married, after 
some years of delay, to Elizabeth Montgom- 
erie, the much-disciplined ward of the bril- 
liant and arbitrary Lady Westmoreland. Al- 
ways faithful to Keats, Severn moved vigor- 
ously in the matter of a fitting memorial 
stone and a biography of the poet " Keats 
shall have a fine monument, and I will pro- 
duce fine historical works, worthy of his 
friend," he wrote. His years from 1841 to 
1 861 were passed in industrious work at 
London, where he painted the Westminster 
frescoes. 

In 1 861 Sevem was appointed English 
consul to Rome, an office most congenial. 
He was not without his literary ambitions ; 
his romance. The Pale Bride, and his Imagi- 
nary Letters, however, display but mediocre 
ability in this line. Only when he wrote of 
Keats did his pen, moved by profound and 
lively affection, write freely and well. Dur- 
ing his Roman consulate he was able to give 
efficient aid to the cause of Italian liberty 
and to distressed individuals, in recognition 
of which King Victor decorated him with the 
Order of the Crown of Italy. Sevem died 
in the year 1879, ^^ name of Keats upon his 
lips, and his imagination filled with a vision 
of the picture that he wished to paint — 
** Keats lying calm in death, and a beautiful 
spirit bending over him." Near the head- 
stone of the grave of Keats — the solemn 
pillow beneath the head of the dreaming 
Endymion of the picture — is that which 
marks the resting place of Sevem. 

In closing this review one must note again 
Mr. Sharp's competent and unostentatious 
authorship, and praise the excellent taste 
shown in the volume and its illustrations 
and fac-simile letters. 



— Barry Pain, the latest lion in the literary cir- 
cles of London, is a native of Cambridge, Eng- 
land, and b now twenty-eight years old. It was 
in his contributions to Punch last year, and in his 
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first volame of sketches, published in August, 
1891, that the peculiarly original quality of his 
humor first attracted the attention of the public 
and gave rise to much discussion and difference 
of opinion among the critics. American readers 
will soon have the opportunity of enjoying some 
of his productions in a volume of Stories and In- 
terludes from his pen, which Harper & Brothers 
have now nearly ready for publication. 



0U8TAVE DORE.* 



THE late Mr. Jerrold, whose eulogistic 
biography of Dor^ has appeared seven 
years after he wrote it, declares (p. 304) that 
**Gustave Dor^ was a creative poet, who, as 
Byron expressed it, grouped all that a poet 
drags into detail. The idea, and the effect 
of it upon the bebolder*s heart and mind, 
were the precious parts of art to him." Mr. 
Jerrold gives a report of Dor^*s conversa- 
tion with Th^phile Gautier, in which Gau- 
tier and Dor^ " disagreed fundamentally on 
the aims and methods of art. Gautier loved 
correctness, perfect form — the technique, in 
short, of art; whereas Dor^ contended that 
art which said nothing, which conveyed no 
idea, albeit perfect in form and color, missed 
the highest quality and raison d*itre of art." 
How little Dor^ and his eulogist have 
comprehended the essential idea of fine art 
we may sufficiently indicate by a quotation 
from Professor Norton's recent introduction 
to Mr. Raskin's lectures on Art : " The com- 
mon bond of the fine arts," he says, ** is the 
aim by means of the artistic method at per- 
fection of expression in the modes appro- 
priate to each." All the fine arts, he says, 
" concur in the effort of the intelligence to 
express itself in forms of beauty adequate 
to convey the thought or feeling that seeks 
for expression. This effort can be achieved 
only through the artistic method, or, in other 
words, through the right use of the means 
and material of expression belonging to the 
special art." " Forms of beauty," he con- 
tinues, '* are the ends of the fine arts," and 
the imagination directs the intelligence '* in 
the attainment of that technical mastery 
which controls the resources of expression 
appropriate to each special art. Thus, in 
the fine arts, the method is the essential 
thing; the thing expressed is secondary." 
If Professor Norton is not entirely mistaken, 
Dor^, who never learned to draw, having had 
no artistic education, and whose illustrations 
and pictures are almost invariably false to 
the human form, whenever he attempts to 
represent it, entirely deceived himself and 
his admirers when he posed as a great artist 
His light and shade were incorrect, his color- 
ing unnatural, and as for the conceptions 
which Mr. Jerrold admires with such little 
discrimination as the evidence of a gigantic 
imagination, they are much more theatrical 



than grand, according to any proper test of 
nature or art. The great vogue which Dord's 
illustrations had, which he threw off with 
such extreme haste during his crowded life, 
has not endured, and probably it will not be 
long before the great majority of persons 
will find in this vogue food for wonder and 
astonishment. 

We should search far and long for an " eye- 
opener " more effective with the admirers of 
Dor^ than this biography of his most devoted 
admirer should be. Its 138 illustrations from 
original drawings are so thoroughly coarse, 
flat, or unnatural, that any person open to 
reason must have his faith severely shaken. 
Mr. Jerrold would have done better for the 
fame of his subject had he composed a 
shorter biography, in more convenient form, 
with the entire omission of the illustrations 
here given. As for the usual topics which 
one naturally mentions first of all in noticing 
a biography of value, Mr. Jerrold has given 
an interesting sketch of Dora's life ; he has 
written with extreme sympathy concerning 
a man whose character was a curious combi- 
nation of strength and weakness, who was 
capable of most remarkable achievements in 
the way of quantity of work, and who was a 
devoted son and one of the best of friends, 
though the circle of his friends and acquaint- 
ances was not large. But Mr. Jerrold is 
altogether too much of a eulogist, pos- 
sessed by an utterly false conception of fine 
art, for his biography to be recommended 
for general perusal ; its chief value will, un- 
doubtedly, be to mark a stage in the devel- 
opment of the artistic sense in England and 
America. 

AST nr FEBSU, PHBTGIA, LTBU, 
OABIA AHD LTOIA.* 

MESSIEURS Perrot and Chipiez have 
at length completed their survey of 
ancient art in Egypt and the East, and de- 
clare with pleasure : " Henceforward our 
path is clear, and nothing more interposes 
between us and Greece, upon which our eyes 
have ever been fixed as toward a longed-for 
goal, a land of promise." Of the two vol- 
umes which form the last installment of this 
great history, before classic art is taken up, 
the volume exclusively devoted to Persia is 
larger, and, naturally, more thoroughly inter- 
esting than the one devoted to the four coun- 
tries of Asia Minor. The Phrygians, how- 
ever, are accepted by MM. Perrot and Chi- 
piez as " Eastern Greeks," and the names 
of Gordios and Midas "linger to this day 
in Gordion and Midaion, where once these 
kings were enthroned, but which are now 
reduced to mere hamlets." 

Making their usual survey of the customs 
and religions of the people whose art they 
are to describe, the authors rank the reli- 



• Life of GosUive Dof^. With One Hundred and TUrty- 
Eight lUustndoQs from Original Diawings by Dor^ Bj 
the lata Bbncbard Jerrold. London : W. H. Allen ft Co. 
#5-00. 



* History of Art in Persia. From the French of Georfes 
Perrot and Charles Chipks. 

Ifistory of Art in Phrygia, Lydia, Caria and Lyda. By 
the same. A. C. Armstrong ft Son. Each, #7'So> 



gious belief of Phrygia as a simple worship 
of the powers of nature : ** Its festivals were 
a sacred drama, the subject of which was the 
eternal struggle between life and death, light 
and darkness, youth and decay." In the 
sanctuary of lamanlar Dagh they recognize 
a temple to Cybele, the great goddess of the 
earth, while in the famous monument known 
to archaeologists as *'the Midas tomb," they 
are inclined to recognize *'a simple com- 
memorative monument whose imposing di- 
mensions, elaborate and skillful workman- 
ship, are witnesses to the homage rendered 
by the princes of the eighth or seventh cen- 
tury B.C. to the eponym hero, the legendary 
ancestor whose name they adopted, and to 
whom they paid divine homage." 

The peculiar character of Phrygian art is, 
perhaps, best indicated in this passage : 

The Phrygian workman was not content with 
chiseling the image of his gods in the solid rock, 
cutting altars, excavating sanctuaries and grave- 
chambers in which the bodies were laM ; he like- 
wise provided places of refuge for the rural pop- 
ulation who, along with their live stock, lived m 
straggling homesteads in the clear portions of 
the forest Fastnesses were needed, and every- 
where the relief of the soil offered capital defen- 
^ve positions. The more gentle slopes were 
turned into perpendicular walls, and rendered 
inaccessible by engineering ; stairways, parapets, 
fortified posts, everything was obtained from the 
stony mass, which, with the stonecutter, became 
as soft as clay in the potter's hand. 

Historically, the two authors find that the 
art of Phrygia is cloBely related to Hittite 
art, as this was to the art of Chaldsea and 
Assyria. The Phrygians were humble imi- 
tators of Cappadocian culture, and in their 
later art they showed evidence of Greek in- 
fluence. 

We must pass rapidly over the three coun- 
tries which form the remaining subjects of 
this volume, with the simple mention of the 
Lydians as the first coiners of money, who 
had wonderful success in introducing, in a 
most limited space, images *' endowed with 
a breadth only to be found in the noblest 
statue ; " and of the tomb of Alyattes, worthy 
to be named by the side of the pyramids, 
the great monument of their funereal archi- 
tecture, " the only branch of that noble art 
which has left traces on the Lydian soil." 
Lycia belongs to the very old world of An- 
terior Asia, and Caria is relatively unim- 
portant. 

On the other hand, the great interest which 
Persia has for the student of art "resides in 
the fact that it embodies all the labors and 
plastic creations of the old civilized peoples 
of whom Greece and Rome were destined to 
become the heirs." It borrowed somewhat 
from Grecian art, which was then in the 
hight of its glory, but it was essentially the 
disciple and continuator of Egypt, Chaldaea, 
and Assyria. The moral superiority of the 
ancient Persian character has always made 
this country attractive to the student of man- 
kind, and it was especially a cause for admi- 
ration with the immoral Greeks ; but it wa^ 
essentially Asiatic in its life, and the chiefs 
elements in its art were due to older civilira- 
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tions. The famous Behistun inscription, in 
three languages, on the face of the lofty 
rock, is fully described by MM. Perrot and 
Chipiez, together with the tombs, compara- 
tively few in number by the side of other 
Oriental countries, on account of the reli- 
gious prejudice of the Persians against in- 
humation. 

The palace of the great king was para- 
mount as a subject for Persian art : " It was 
as if no building could ever be vast enough, 
beautiful enough, to become the residence of 
the majesty of the monarchs, or furnish a 
setting that should enhance the splendor of 
its pageants and give point thereto under 
whatever aspect it was pleased to show it- 
self." Persepolis, therefore, is the main 
subject of this volume, with its broad, mas- 
sive shafts standing on the deserted plateau 
where once they were clustered together 
in colonnades, making up the magnificent 
Palace of Darius, the Hypostyle Hall of 
Xerxes, and the Hall of a Hundred Columns. 
The plates and other illustrations of Persep- 
olis are especially elaborate and engaging, 
even in this richly illustrated work; sev- 
eral of the plates are highly colored to rep- 
resent the beautiful and gorgeous tints of 
the time when these great triumphs of Per- 
sian art were in all the freshness of their 
glory. The effect produced by the harmony 
of tone and grandeur^arising from mere size 
in Persian architecture must, according to 
MM. Perrot and Chipiez, have been prodi- 
gious, ** even upon minds accustomed to the 
supreme elegance and noble purity of Hel- 
lenic temples." One Curious feature to be 
noted in the art of Persia is that no woman 
was ever represented by the sculptor, as it 
was his chief duty to show the monarch and 
his gorgeous court, in which women had no 
part. 

In their final chapter the two authors en- 
deavor to apportion the respective amounts 
of influence which Chaldaea, Egypt, and As- 
syria exercised upon the art of Persia, for 
this was neither primitive nor simple, but 
made up of many different elements. Per- 
sian art, unlike that of Egypt and Chaldaea, 
"is not the spontaneous expression of the 
ideas and beliefs of a great people." It came 
last in older Asia, was inspired by its prede- 
cessors, and copied their methods ; yet ** Per- 
sian art is not deficient in originality." This 
originality resides in its observance of regu- 
larity and proportion, in the extraordinary 
size of the chief buildings, and in the great 
profusion of ornamentation with which these 
were covered. A Persian artist was not at 
the mercy of private interest, or dependent 
upon a corporation, like the Phoenidan ; he 
had masters, royal in every sense of the 
word, who desired to have him erect build- 
ings so nobly proportioned and richly orna- 
mented that the respect and religious awe 
and admiration felt by the people for the 
great king should be deepened still more. 
Thus arose an art which Professor Darmes- 



teter here describes as "a composite art, 
sprung from a royal whim, but which kneaded 
into a powerful unity, like the empire itself, 
all the artistic forms which had captivated it 
in the provinces of Assyria, Egypt, or Asiatic 
Greece; it was the caprice of an almighty 
dilettante gifted with a grand taste." 

The English and American publishers of 
the great work of MM. Perrot and Chipiez 
have done an unusual service to English 
readers in bringing out the successive in- 
stallments of this notable survey of the art 
of the ancient world before Greece. These 
volumes are quite indispensable to one who 
would understand the mind of the old world 
of Asia. There is now so large a public in- 
terested in studies of this nature that full 
encouragement should not be lacking, in the 
sale of the volumes already issued, for the 
publication of the volumes which the two 
authors promise, in their closing pages, on 
the supreme art of Greece itself. 



THE PAULDIE THEOLOGY.* 

A SINGULAR interest is imparted to the 
study of theology by refusing to treat 
the Bible as a heap of sand, from which one 
sample is precisely like another. This has 
been too much the method in traditional 
theology, and the manufacture of creeds, 
catechisms, and confessions. But stimulat- 
ing, suggestive, and in the long run sound 
and right, is that method of Biblical theology 
which requires the study of particular au- 
thors. Prof. George B. Stevens, the able in- 
structor in New Testament criticism and 
interpretation in Yale University, has made 
for years a special study of the theology of 
the apostle Paul. Saturating his memory 
with the text, and his mind with the thoughts 
of Paul, enriching his own materials and 
methods by profound mastery of the best 
German and other thought, he has produced 
a work of independent merit. In one re- 
spect he damages the reputation of the great 
apostle by showing him decidedly ignorant 
of much of mediaeval and modern theology ! 
Paul's own thought is, however, luminously 
set forth, and one can judge from the result 
how far the apostle's writings afford a basis 
for a theological system. What in the Epis- 
tles is of Christ, and what of the rabbis, are 
carefully discriminated. In his decisions as 
to the silence of woman in the churches, and 
especially as to her bearing the double curse 
of abject subjection because of her first sin- 
ning in Eden, Paul shows himself entangled 
in contemporary rabbinical speculation. In 
his doctrine of the final things of heaven and 
hell, Paul, while satisfying the first-century 
Christians, is lamentably deficient in the view 
of the subsequent deputy-holders of the keys 
of heaven and hell, to whom the church and 



•The Pauline Theology. A Study o£ the Origin and 
Correlation of the Doctrinal Teachings of the Apostle Paul. 
By Geoige B. Stevens, Ph.D., D.D. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $3.00. 



the kingdom of heaven are synonymous terms. 
Professor Stevens fearlessly faces the logic 
of the facts, and shows that Paulas writings 
must be vastly added-to in order to > obtain 
the eschatological programme, which so many 
defenders of the faith and so many church 
creeds demand. The chapters on the con- 
version of Paul, his style and modes of 
thought, the shaping forces of his teaching, 
and the sources of Pauline doctrine, are 
extremely interesting and readable. Eight 
chapters treat such subjects as the special 
doctrines of God, sin, law, and the person 
of Christ. The bibliography, index of texts, 
and general index help to equip this book 
even to panoply. Besides its intrinsic value 
this volume is another indication that the- 
ology in America is emancipating itself from 
sect and locality, and becom ing more a real 
search for absolute truth. Twenty years ago 
such a book would have caused a prosecu- 
tion for heresy. Now it will be read with 
acceptance by all who realize the exhaust- 
less interest of Christianity, and are suscep- 
tible to the fascinations of religious inquiry. 



HASTnras ahd the bohilla wab.* 

THIS volume is a notable addition to the 
literature of the history of British India, 
and one calculated to produce a sensation in 
England. The author, Sir John Strachey, is 
an authority on India, and thoroughly at 
home among the old documents of the India 
House and the British Museum. He has 
apparently accomplished the reversal of a 
verdict of history given by a jury of such 
men as James Mill, Edmund Burke, and T. 
B. Macaulay. Although Warren Hastings 
was acquitted of the charges against him, 
yet the reading public, fascinated by the 
ever-accessible writings of the three men of 
letters, have rested in the belief that they 
wrote truly as well as fascinatingly. Eng- 
lishmen and Americans, as a body, have all 
along believed that the establishment of Brit- 
ish power in India was accompanied with 
great cruelty and needless rapine. A few 
students have known that, for the most part, 
these stories were false ; but it has remained 
for Sir John Strachey to point out in detail 
the " extensive inaccuracy " of Burke, Mill, 
and Macaulay. This is done with minute 
and comprehensive thoroughness. After de- 
ploring the fact of the " non-existence of any 
history of British India which is trustworthy 
and complete in its facts, and which, at the 
same time, possesses the essential quality of 
literary excellence," the merciless critic pro- 
ceeds to prick the bubbles of rhetoric and 
error. He shows in a scholarly style that 
the alleged ** atrocious acts of Qive and 
Hastings, the judicial murder of Nandkumar, 
the extermination of the Rohillas [or Af- 
ghans], and the plunder of the Begums," are 
pure fabrications of malignity, or accidental 

e 

• Hastings and the Robilla War. By Sir John Strachey. 
Macmillan ft Co. 
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errors long maintained by the fascinations 
of style. This false history, so systemati- 
cally taught even by Englishmen and be- 
lieved by the educated natives of India, has 
had, and still has, serious influence upon the 
feelings of the natives of India towards their 
Ens^lish rulers. 

We have not space to follow in detail the 
masterly argument of Sir John Strachey; 
but, more like a judge reviewing the evi- 
dence, or an investigator working in the dry 
light of passionless quest of truth, he mar- 
shals an array of argument and data that 
is overwhelming. Certainly he has demon- 
strated that Mill is largely in error. In one 
notable example he has shown that, like our 
own Washington Irving, who could construct 
a glowing trio of pages out of a line and a 
half from a contemporary document, so Mill, 
building a chapter on a mistranslation of 
an Arabic word, imagined a massacre where 
only a deportation took place. We shall not 
be surprised to find Mill's history thoroughly 
discredited by this book. 



THE BIBLE, THE OHITBOH, AND THE 
BEA80H.* 

THE problems which are discussed with 
masterly power in this volume are not 
those of Presbyterianism, or of Protestant- 
ism, but of Christianity, and, indeed, of all 
Biblical religion. To any man for whom the 
question of God and revelation has an end- 
lessly fascinating interest, the book will prove 
suggestive and stimulating. We cannot see 
why even the Israelite and the Roman Catho- 
lic should not desire to taste — despite the 
traditions of synagogue and Mother Church 
— this latest forbidden fruit of the tree of 
knowledge. 

Nevertheless, there are thousands of men 
with whom this book will be decidedly un- 
popular. Clerical authors especially who 
have manuscripts expounding the old the- 
ology which they expect to turn into books, 
and all whose vested interests are in the 
traditional barrel of sermons, will rise up 
against this author and his works. Like the 
Monitor which dictated the reconstruction of 
all the navies of the world, so this Ericsson 
in theology is sure to rouse the wrath of the 
old salts of traditional dogmatism. We know 
at least one projected book on the Apoc- 
rypha which the Higher Criticism has choked 
at its birth. For, instead of the period be- 
tween the prophet Malachi and the prophet 
John the Baptist being the exhausted receiver 
which the air-pump of scholasticism made it, 
it is now seen that God never dwelt more 
with man and revealed himself more truly 
than in this very period. The supposed " de- 
structive criticism " has filled up the gap of 
four hundred years with psalms, with books 
like those of Daniel and Esther, and with 
magnificent and soul-stirring works of im- 



agination, prophecy, and poetry. I)r. Briggs 

well says (page 149): 

God did not leave Israel without guidance when 
she needed it most, under the Persian and Greek 
yoke, when exposed to the distracting influence 
of other religions and dvilizadons. Uod*s spirit 
abode with his people after the theophanic pres- 
ence had departed, and holy men ot God spake 
under his influence. . . . through all that long 
period of waiting for the Messiah. There is an 
unbroken continuity in divine revelation until 
divine reveladon reached its summit in Jesus 
Christ and his apostles. 

Dr. Briggs stoutly argues that criticism 
destroys no faith in revelation or Christian- 
ity, but only blind trust in tradition. To him, 
redemption is an oratorio in which the great 
prophets and psalmists are choirmasters, not 
soloists. As he sets it forth, theology be- 
comes a fascinating theme, and has a human 
interest wider than the pale of any, or of 
all, existing church organizations. He is a 
prophet of the nineteenth century, preaching 
again the gospel given through Abraham, in 
whom all the nations of the earth are to be 
blessed. The modem discoveries and voy- 
ages have enlarged the conceptions of man 
all around, and the systems of theology 
hitherto in vogue must accept all the facts 
or burst. 

Of the seven lectures in the book, five are 
new. Forced, after long years of studious 
preparation, to show his hand by the heresy- 
hunters in the New York Presbytery, Dr. 
Briggs sets forth his convictions with ample 
knowledge and with manifest power. He 
treats of the Bible and the Church, the Rea- 
son as a Great Fountain of Divine Authority, 
the Three Fountains of Divine Authority, the 
alleged Inerrancy of Scripture, the Higher 
Criticism, Biblical History, and the Messianic 
Ideal. In the appendices, covering a third 
of the book. Dr. Briggs summons to his aid 
a great cloud of witnesses from all ages, who 
agree with him as to the salvation of elect 
heathen, the possible errancy in the penman- 
ship of the original autographs, and the posi 
tions he assumes with the framers of the 
Westminster symbols — the greatest monu- 
ment of the faith of the noblest Puritans. 
The answer given to the question, " Who are 
the higher critics?" is a roll of almost all 
the Hebrew scholars on both sides of the 
Atlantic who are known to fsme or learning. 
In a condensed form, several of the most 
striking examples of the method and results 
of the higher criticism are furnished. The 
work has two excellent indexes. 



* The Bible, the Church, and the Reason. By Charlet 
A. Briggs, D.P. Charles Sgribner's Sons. I1.50. 



MINOB HOTIOES. 



Life in Christ. 
In this third edition of Rev. Edward White's 
able work on what is called " conditional im- 
mortality," we have his views set forth with the 
advantages of a thorough revision and the ad- 
dition of fresh data. Curiously enough, Mr. 
White's name is not found in SchafiPs Encyclo- 
padia of Living Divines^ which was meant to 
include prominent religious teachers and authors. 
Mr. White is an Orthodox Congregationalist of 



London, who disbelieves utferly in the endless- 
ness of future punishment, and believes with St 
Paul that eternal life is the gift of God in Christ 
Jesus. No life is endless except the life in 
Christ. He calls attention to the lack of har- 
mony between such pulpit phrases as " endless 
woe " and ** unending misery," and the language 
of the New Testament, which contains no such 
words or ideas. He emphasizes the distinction 
between '* eternal '* and ** endless,** and calls at- 
tention to the ethical significance of terms which 
are in the popular sense, but uncritically and in- 
correctiy, supposed to be time- words. He shows 
that in the dogmatic theology of ages later than 
the era of the New Testament writers the Greek 
terms in eschatology were given a forced mean- 
ing different from that they bore in classical 
Greek, though to the hearers of the disciples 
there was no such distinction. 

Like the late Prof. Tayler Lewis, Dr. James, 
Dr. Whiton, and many American clergymen in 
the Orthodox denominations, Mr. White holds 
that aionios cannot be given the meaning infused 
in it by the theology of Augustine and his later 
followers. Neither " eternal," nor " everlasting,'* 
nor any similar term can mean absolute endless- 
ness. Life in punishment is not endless. Life 
in Christ is after the power of an endless life. 
What becomes of the righteous is, in the Bible, 
perfectly dear ; their life, being in Christ, has no 
end. On the ultimate fate of those out of Christ, 
the Bible gives no certain information. How the 
prevailing opinion of man's immortality became 
the creed of catholic Christendom is clearly 
traced, and a chapter b devoted to an inquiry 
into the influence of this theodicy on the method 
and spirit of missions to the heathen. Mr. 
White's book b a work of vast interest and of 
great practical value. It will be found especially 
useful to those who would know the difference 
between Biblical teachings and traditional the- 
ology. — Thomas Whittaker. 

Mr. Dallas' Diary. 

The Hon. George M. Dallas was United States 
Minbter to Russia from 1837 to 1839, and to 
England from 1856 to 1861. His Diary , which 
hb daughter, Susan Dallas, has edited, b a 
crown octavo of 443 pages; it covers both of 
these terms of diplomatic service, being about 
equally divided between the two. The English 
section is the more interesting of the two, but 
because London is nearer and more familUr and 
the time less remote. The shadows of the then 
impending Civil War fall athwart these pages, 
and often invest them with a now pathetic power. 
We have found the book decidedly readable. 
The author was a gentieman, and writes as such. 
Hb pages are full of hbtoric figures, notable 
personages, lively incidents; and the life of 
Courts as seen by such eyes b always entertain- 
ing to the republican sense. A great many peo- 
ple should find much pleasure in Afr, Da/las* 
Diary, — J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Women of the World, with a Search Light of 
Epigram^ b a little book in which Alethe Lowber 
Craig has added to the name and date of each 
of several hundred more or less noted women a 
brief epigram by some noted writer, of more or 
less pertinency. The Ibt of names given twice, 
in the table of contents and the index of authors, 
takes up a large part of the space. — Baltimore : 
H. W. Diek & Co. %^ 
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OEIGIHAL POETET. 



Shelley. 1792-1892. 
He saw life neither steadily nor whole. 
For gUndng through the starry universe 
His gaze missed many fair and radiant things 
Upon this earth of ours ; his soul in clouds 
And on the mountain-tope of song did dwell ; 
The glow, the Tision bright, before his face 
Oft daxzled and obscured his view. With " love 
Of love, with hate of hate, and scorn of scorn " 
Inspired ; *gainst falsehood, cant, and all hypocrisy 
His heart waged ever war, and yet he won. 
By that fierce, warring spirit, foes not friends. 
He fought conventions, superstitions, creeds, 
With seal that lost his cause — for he did lack 
That equipoise of faculties which men 
Do judgment call. The gift of lyric grace — 
Of witdiing words, of song most magical — 
Was his, was Shelley's, poet great and true ; 
And all his fervid poesy hath still 
lU old-time force to charm, to send a thrill 
Of ecstasy through pulse and nerve, to weave 
A spell that ne'er departs. And yet the years— 
The hundred years since he drew breath — have brought 
This world no nearer Shelley's wish ; his creed 
Cannot be help in human agony. 
Nor can it soothe the heart that beateth fast 
In wild unrest ; the light from rainbows ne'er 
Can show the path ; the light from Shelley's verse 
Is pale and spectral-like, not the strong glow 
That comes from Christ 

Kbnyon Wbst. 
R0cfusUr,lf.Y. 



ITEW TOBK BOTES. 

ANY effort to encourage that important, but 
underrated, branch of literature, the drama, 
b as praiseworthy and notable as it is rare. We 
hear a g^eat deal of fine rhetoric about the need 
of stimulating ^Titers for the stage, but until very 
recently nothing definite of any consequence has 
been done to attain this end. The organization 
formed a few months ago, and composed chiefly 
of authors of established reputation, with the 
avowed purpose of producing new plays, has 
given an impulse, in a practical way, to ambitious 
literary workers, which will cause them to turn 
their energies in the direction of the theater, and, 
doubtless, be productive of much interesting and 
some good dramatic work. Thus far a very small 
proportion of our authors, who have won dis- 
tinction in other fields, have written plays, per- 
haps I should say have had plays produced. 
Mrs. Burnett, Mark Twain, Mr. Howells, Edgar 
Fawcett, Brander Matthews (in collaboration), 
and a very few others, have had one or more 
plays successfully given, but they are rare excep- 
tions. It is a curious fact that, though the 
greatest of all writers was the greatest of all 
dramatists, at the present time our greatest writers 
are not dramatists, and our greatest dramatists 
(so called by courtesy) are not known for skill in 
other lines of authorship. 

« • • 
This condition of affairs is largely due, I be- 
lieve, to the difficulty which writers of plays ex- 
perience when they attempt to have their works 
produced. Some of them complain bitterly of 
the indifference with which they are treated by 



the theater managers. On the other hand, the 
managers complain of the poor quality of the 
plays offered them. The other day while I was 
calling on a manager of this city, he pointed to a 
pile of MSS. on his desk : " Those are all plays," 
he said wearily, ** which have been offered to me 
for production. I have read them all, and I have 
found only one of them with a spark of originality 
in it Yet the papers are constantly berating us 
for not producing new plays by American writers. 
It is for our interest to do this, but how can 
we do it unless we have material to draw from ? 
A really good play b one of the rarest things in 
the world, and as soon as it is written it will be 
recognized, and will win for its author both fame 

and fortune." 

« • • 

It must be admitted that something b to be 
said for both sides. . The unknown writer, par- 
ticularly if he possess the suspicious endowment 
of youth, b naturally looked at askance by the 
manager, to whom the production of a new play 
means great financial risk. But to do justice to 
the managers, I should mention the cases of two 
young writers for the stage — one under thirty 
and the other not over twenty — the first of whom 
has already had several plays successfully pre- 
sented, and the other has recently had hb first 
opera-libretto accepted by a prominent manager 
here. As a rule, however, in the authorship of 
plays, as in any other form of literature, genius 
has its hardest struggle in the attainment of its 
first recognition. The writer of a successful drama 
is sure to receive orders for new plays from both 
managers and actors ; and, if his work become 
popular, he is likely to reap from it a far richer 
harvest than he would gain from any other form 
of literary endeavor. 

• • « 

The founders of the new society recognize this 
difficulty, and one of the fundamental objects of 
their organization b to meet it In other words, 
they will give new plays of marked literary finbh 
a chance " to show what they are wdrth.** This 
will be an immense service to those writers who 
have aspirations towards the acted drama, for it 
will remove from their paths one of the greatest 
obstacles with which they have now to contend. 
Moreover, the society will produce those plays 
of a purely literary character which have in them 
few or none of the elements of popular success, 
and therefore would probably never be given by 
the ordinary manager. Mr. Aldrich's "Merce- 
des," which will probably be brought out next 
winter, b a good example of this class of plays. 
These will naturally appeal only to what might 
be called the esoteric taste, which is not so preva- 
lent as some other tastes that I might mention. 
But to those who are so fortunate as to possess 
it, the performances will be immensely interesting. 

• « « 

The work of the sodety, however, will not con- 
sbt wholly in producing plays by living writers. 
One of its most interesting features will be the 
series of presentations, which it proposes to give, 
of various ** types ** of the drama. For example, 
on its opening night, November 26, it will prob- 
ably give "The Contrast," the first American 
play ; and later it will give a Greek drama, an old 
Englbh play — very likely " Ralph Royster Doys- 
ter," known to students of the pre-Shakesperian 
theater — and typical works of the French and 
German schools. These will be of singular in- 
terest to the lovers of dramatic literature, most 



of whom shun the modem theater. It will also 
afford excellent opportunities for a comparison 
of the various methods of construction and char- 
acter-delineation of the dramatic writers of the 
various periods and schoob. 
• • • 
The society, so far as I know, has not taken a 
name, but it has decided to give its undertaking 
the title of the "Theater of Arts and Letters." 
Its performances will take place at the Berkeley 
Lyceum, a small place, but well suited in many 
respects to delicate dramatic work for which a 
large theater would be quite unfit One of the 
most attractive and auspicious features of the per- 
formances will consist in the fact that the leading 
r61es will be assumed by the best actors in the 
stock companies of thb city, who will be " lent*' 
by their managers for the ocotsion. The pro- 
ductions will be under the able direction of Prof. 
Franklin H. Sargent, whose school of acting here 
b well known, and who b best known in Boston 
and Cambridge for hb splendid success in direct- 
ing the performances of the Greek play at Har- 
vard several years ago, while he was at the head 
of the department of elocution there. Altogether, 
the plans of the society are on such a practical 
basis, and have received the support of so many 
of our most prominent literary men, that they 
give promise of g^eat success and high artbtic 
achievement. They are to be conducted in no 
sense for the purpose of pecuniary profit; the 
expenses of the first winter's series of about half- 
a-dozen performances are already guaranteed. 
It b to be hoped that the undertaking will be so 
successful as to make the society a permanent 
organization. 

PHILADELPHIA LETTEK. 

PERHAPS there is no better indication of 
the advances Philadelphia is making in the 
fine arts than the recent establishment by the 
Art Club of a nine-hundred-dollar traveling 
prize. Through the agency of Mr. Chanler, who 
b much to be commended for hb work here and 
elsewhere, this sum has been guaranteed annually 
for five years to an art student, to be selected by 
a committee of club members associated with 
the leaders of other local art institutions. There 
are various conditions attached to the award of 
tlie prize which, as b the case with other cities, 
will secure the fruits of thb wbe investment for 
Philadelphia. The idea inspiring the Club to 
the undertaking b the enlargement of an art 
taste in the community, through which means 
alone, it b believed, can we ever achieve a native 
art. The hand of the new generation b seen in 
thb liberal action, which again emphasizes the 
fact that the younger element is slowly leading 
us toward a renaissance in art and letters. 

Of thb hopeful band was the late Charles 
Henry Liiders, whose book of sweet and pure 
verse. The Dead Nymphs and Other Poems^ has 
just come forth from the Scribner press. Typi- 
cal in quiet enthusiasm and earnest love of his 
art, he was one of a circle which mef in the alien 
atmosphere of the Quaker town for purposes 
that then received little sympathy from the on- 
elect Mr. Stedman once illustrated very hap- 
pily the forgathering of youthful poets by the 
inevitable union at nightfall of the Southern 
moths. By some such occult instiuGt came to- 
gether the alert spirits who made Mr. Liidert 
their friend, and from a true native gift noor- 
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bhed by this intercourse has grown the slender 
book which holds the best of his always thought- 
ful and musical poems. He had, beside, a 
vein of charming humor which finds but little 
place in the present collection, where poetry 
alone b admitted. His drollery was irresistibly 
funny, but there ran through it all a vein of high 
breeding which gave it a quiet distinction of its 
own. Some day, perhaps, the friends who have 
made the present selection may collect another 
volume from the abundant material of a humor- 
ous character. 

To go back to art, it will probably interest 
Bostonians to learn that Mr. Robert W. Vonnoh 
has been painting some notable portraits here. 
He has just finished one of Dr. DaCosta, which 
has been presented to the Jefferson Hospital, and 
he b now engaged in painting another of the same 
eminent spccialbt for the College of Physicians. 

Another link connecting Boston and ourselves 
is the School of Applied Ethics, which is under 
the direction of Mr. S. Bums Weston, secretary 
and treasurer, of Philadelphia, and Mr. Martin 
Brimmer, chairman of the financial and advi- 
sory committee in Boston. The second annual 
session of the school will open at Plymouth, 
Mass., on Wednesday, July 6, and continue six 
weeks. The programme includes lectures by 
well-known scholars on the Hbtory of Religions, 
Economics, and Ethics. The success of last 
year's courses, and an enlarged list of speakers, 
promises this year even a more fruitful session 
than last. Among the members of the financial 
and advbory committee are Hon. George Wil- 
liam Curtis, Mr. Arnold B. Chace, Mrs. Glen- 
dower Evans, Mr. Charles C. Jackson, Mr. Enoch 
Lewis, Mr. Joseph Lee, Mbs Ida Mason, Mr. 
Moorfield Story, Mr. J. B. Warner, and Mrs. 
Henry Whitman. 

University extension has taken firm root among 
us here, and will likely, in some modification of 
its Englbh form, become well established in 
America. The American Society, whose head- 
quarters are in Philadelphia, has just elected Mr. 
George F. James to the general secretaryship, 
in place of Mr. George Henderson, who has gone 
to Chicago to assume a similar office in the Uni- 
versity of that city. A Ibt of publications show- 
ing the scope of the enterprise has recently 
issued from the general offices, and the cam- 
paign for the coming year is being vigorously 
planned under President James* management. 

Dr. D. G. Bnnton, whose attainments are nota- 
ble in so many branches of knowledge, has b- 
sued a pamphlet entitled Anthropology ^ in which 
he sets forth clearly and convincingly the need 
of instruction in that science in all institutions of 
higher education in this country. Hb plea b 
made more practical by the addition of a general 
scheme for instruction which not only shows a 
wide familiarity with the whole field, but inspires 
the reader with some of Dr. Brinton's own schol- 
arly enthusiasm. 

Dr. Charles C. Abbot, whose open-air book. 
In Touch With Naturty b going through the 
Lippincott pffess. has discovered that one of his 
chapters was "conveyed" into the pages of 
Adopting an Abandoned Farm. Hb pleasant bit 
of country humor was one of the drollest things 
in the latter volume, and although it was cred- 
ited to the Spectator y few who enjoyed it knew 
that it had originally appeared in the Christian 
Union, and was from the pen of Dr. Abbot. It 
will take its allotted place in the forthcoming 



collection of similar essays upon old and new 
Pennsylvania. 

Mbs M. G. McClelland has journeyed up from 
her Vurginia home for a short stay in Philadel- 
phia. A novelette from her, accompanied by 
a portrait, will appear before long in LippincottU 
Maganne, 

There is some charming original observation, 
accompanied by flashes of wit, in A Too Short 
Vacation, by two Philadelphia school- mbtresses. 
One of the misconducted travelers expresses 
wonder that, constdering the number of holes in 
most Schweitzer cheese, it should be so badly 
ventilated. A similar irreverence for other ven- 
erable institutions of Europe characterizes the 
whole book. Harrison S. Morris. 
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Nada, the Lily. 
Mr. Rider Haggard has here chosen the old- 
time Zulus as the personnel of a sanguinary and 
exciting story. There b in hb work a certain 
poetic imagination that raises it above the merely 
sensational ; it seems like a revival of the bardic 
tales of a semi- civilized epoch. P/cida b a ro- 
mance built upon old traditions of the Zulus, 
heard by Mr. Haggard during a visit to South 
Africa. He was at the time very young, and 
was delighted with the opportunity to hear the 
story of the tribal ruler Chaka, whom he calls 
** a colossal genius and most evil man — a Napo- 
leon and a Tiberius in one,*' and of Mopo, the 
slayer of the tyrant The figure of Nada her- 
self b clearly one of the author's graceful crea- 
tions, while the pathetic fate of the poor woman 
and her husband was suggested by a local legend. 
The reminbcences of Mopo, supposed to be told 
by himself in hb extreme age to a white man 
who vbits the Zulu land, must necessarily be 
gloomy and filled with horrors. Mr. Haggard 
has evidently tried to keep hb realbm — if the 
word and hb name may be printed upon the 
same page! — within the limits of the endurable; 
but Nada is not cheeriul reading. ^— Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.00. 

Love for an Hour is Lrove Forever. 
Mrs. Amelia E. Barr has a charming gift at 
lovers and love-making. She has a kindred fas- 
cination to that prince of story-tellers, Walter 
Besant's, but with just the difference in quality 
which conies from the feminine standpoint. In 
her latest novel the pan- who ** love for an hour 
and love forever " are named respectively, Fran- 
cesca Atherton and Lancelot Leigh. Their love 
has its blight and its thwartings, its pains and 
its disquietudes, as all mortal love worth the 
name must; but, through all, both are utterly 
faithful, and we leave them in the rapture of 
reunion and explanation on a Texas prairie, with 
a full moon above their heads, and the future all 
a smile. — Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 

A Highland Chronicle. 
This pretty tale of Egyptian gypsies and Scot- 
tish lairds, by S. Ba3rard Dod, carries back the 
reader to the " braw " days of Prince Charlie and 
the defeat on Culloden Moor. It abounds in 
hbtoric incident, Scotch dialect, leal devotion, 
and bonnie love. The events and the characters 
are deftly woven together into a pleasant and 
wholesome story, which is not without its humor- 
ous touches, as in the last chapter with its de- 



scription of the two old widows who had been 
the youthful heroines of the book. Lady Stoney- 
wold and her faithful attendant, bound together 
by the ties of past suffering, wear away their 
evenings in games of piquet, ** blundering along 
and fighting a battle for the possession of almost 
every trick." **Ye are sae deaf and stupid," 
persbtently exclaims the Lady ; to which Helen 
regularly retorts, ** It's a sair pity that ye canna 
see." And then the Lady answers, *' I maun bear 
wi' ye for auld lang sjrne." — Dodd, Mead & Co. 
50C. 

By a Himalayan Lake. 

Thb light and rather graceful novel, by an 
anonymous author who styles himself " An In- 
dian Exile," treats of the love affairs of Hetty 
Mainwaring, a pretty Englbh girl who goes out 
to India to marry one "Jim," to whom she b 
contracted ; but on the voyage she falls in with 
a certain military "Jack," and is, for a while, 
diverted from her allegiance. Jim and Jack play 
like shuttlecocks over the surface of her affec- 
tions, now one uppermost and now the other; 
but after a few fevered months of hesitation, the 
old allegbnce asserts itself, and we leave her 
happy with the original consignee, Jim, who 
seems much the better worth having of the two, 
and all ends happily. — Cassell Publishing Co. 

50c. 

A Question of Taste. 

Here b a humorous, unpretending little story 
by Mr. Maarten Maartens, whose earlier novel. 
The Sin of Joost Avelingh, made so good an im- 
pression. The unheroic, but really excellent hero 
of the present tale b a bachelor, Joris Middle- 
stum, who had been coddled by hb mother until 
he was spoiled for the dbcomforts of a lonely 
life. The good woman had developed the sensi- 
bility of his palate to such an extent that the 
romance of hb life turns upon the pivot of a 
lobster mayonnaise, Precbely how, it shall be 
left to Mr. Maartens' clever delineation to reveal. 
The heroine, Ada, is quite charming in e very-day 
fashion; extremely sympathetic b the boybh 
Lieutenant Anton; while the ** Major," formidable 
mamma, in whom one foresees the still more 
tremendous mother-in law, is a personage already 
familiar in fiction. The novelette will especially 
please masculine readers; its humor will prob- 
ably appeal less to average femininity. — Lovell, 
Coryell & Co. 30c. 

Van Bibber and Others. 

Mr. Richard Harding Davis has already made 
so good a name for himself that any volume with 
hb signature b sure of a ready welcome and a 
wide circle of readers. The adventures of our 
old friend, Mr. Van Bibber, make up a large 
portion of Mr. Davis* latest volume, and the 
young club- man's pleasant, good-natured humor 
renders the not very important incidents of hb 
life attractive reading. Of the force which Mr. 
Davb has shown us he possesses, as well as 
lightness, there is but one example here, but 
this is in what many will consider the best story 
Mr. Davis has written — "An Unfinbhed Story." 
Here Mr. Davb shows delicacy as well as strength, 
and tells hb story with the strong dramatic in- 
stinct which is so all-important an ingredient in 
the make-up of a good short-story-teller. •* Mr. 
Travers's First Hunt " b very amusing, and the 
whole average of Van Bibber and Others b ex- ^ 
cellent, although "Outside the Prbon " b too A^ 
heavily drawn . — Harper & Brothers. >i . 00. '^ 
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The good old-fashioned rules of cheap melo- 
drama regulate the movement of The Wrong that 
was Done^ by F. W. Robinson. Battle, murder, 
and sudden death prevail in its pages. There 
b a mysterious republic of Corazo, presumably 
in South America, with a turn for changing its 
rulers, and a president who is of the salt of the 
earth, and, in the end, marries the heroine. 
There is the usual heavy stock-broker with three 
children and a large estate, whose brain is slowly 
consumed by poisons administered by one of the 
Corazo group. There is an arch villain whose 
residence, peopled with dark-browed conspira- 
tors, is appropriately named ** The Wolf s Mouth." 
There are explosives, and forgeries, and evil 
prophecies, and unexplained hints ; but in the end, 
only the bad people die; the others get well, 
marry, and are happy ever after in the old-fash- 
ioned way, which we may be justified in terming 
"good."— John W. Lovell Co. $1.00. 

The writings of Ernst Eckstein are well known 
in translations, and his romance, Hertha, which 
has been turned into English by Mrs. Edward 
Hamilton Bell, has doubtless a welcome ready 
for it from many readers. The main thread of 
the plot is not a pleasant one. Hertha, married 
to a noble but elderly husband, finds that another 
love has taken possession of her heart, and that 
it is returned. She tries to put disloyal thoughts 
away from her, but her husband, who suspects 
the truth, commits suicide in such a way that it 
can only be supposed to be an accident, in order 
that she may be free to marry her lover. The 
second marriage eventually takes place, but only 
to overwhelm Hertha with un happiness. The 
discovery of her first husband's self-sacrifice 
comes at a critical moment, and we leave her 
in the night of hopeless insanity. When one is 
fresh from the reading of books in which the 
various relations of life are consistently repre- 
sented, he has even less patience than usual with 
the portrayal of irresistible passion as the one 
thing in the world. — George Gottsberger Peck. 

It is to be regretted that such a good transla- 
tor as £lise L. Lathrop should have cared to 
render into English so ordinary a story as The 
Household Idol^ by Marie Bemhard, though she 
is the author of The Rector of St. Luke, We 
notice but one infelicitous expression in the 
translation — "elegiac thoughts." The Idol is 
a selfish beauty, who would have wrecked the 
life of her lover if he had not had unusual worth, 
and also recognized, with the fatherly spirit so 
distinctive of German lovers, that the Idol's 
younger sister, in spite of her maidenly reserve, 
cared for him. If the novel had been more 
artistically wrought there might be reason for 
its existence, but it seems to have been labori- 
ously manufactured with very little motif. Yet 
it is honest- minded, well-proportioned, and suf- 
ficiently varied to please many readers, and it 
can injure no one. — Worthington Co. 

Nevermore is the sixth book of Australian ad- 
venture which Rolf Boldrewood has written, and 
it b as startling in incident and apparently as 
faithful in description as any of the others. It 
is the rougher side of colonial life back in the 
early fifties which we have here, and the ele- 
ments of suffering and tragedy in the book are 
too unrelieved. The young Englishman in wh6se 
fortunes we are asked to interest ourselves 
endures unjust suspicion as a horse-thief, great 



suffering as a prisoner, and hardship as a 
miner, only to be murdered at the last, and just 
miss the meeting with his English betrothed. 
The book is written with spirit, and the pictures 
of Australian gold- seeking are doubtless as trust- 
worthy as they are interesting. — Macmillan & 
Co. $1.00. 

In the introductory note to The Mother of the 
icing's Children^ Rev. Francis E. Clark, the edi- 
tor of the Golden Rule^ reminding us that there 
is no more telling way of teaching a wholesome 
truth than by embodying it in a good story, com- 
mends this book as an example. It is a tale of 
" Church Blessings through Christian Endeavor," 
by Rev. J. F. Cowan, the editor of Our Young 
People, Mr. Cowan's characters much resemble 
the little girl of nursery fame, who, " when she 
was good, was very, very good." He rightly 
believes that Christian Endeavor Societies are 
more profitable than church fairs, and more help- 
ful than dogmatic theologies. He indulges in 
much mild sarcasm concerning old-fashioned 
preaching and visitation, and enlivens his pages 
with sundry incidents of young life. — Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25. 

The new edition of the leading novels of 
Charles Dickens, which Macmillan & Co. are 
to bring out, opens with The Posthumous Papers 
of the Pickwick Club, This is a reprint of the 
first edition, the title-page being reproduced in 
fac-simile, with the original forty-three illustra- 
tions by R. Seymour and Phiz. Charles Dick- 
ens, the younger, furnishes a biographical and 
bibliographical introduction, which is enlivened 
by five illustrations of the Pickwick Papers not 
given in the body of the book. The tjrpe of the 
volume is clear and of good size. The paper is 
sufficiently opaque, and the 750 pages form a vol- 
ume of convenient size and weight. Among all 
the numerous editions of Dickens this new one 
will undoubtedly occupy a prominent place. 
— Macmillan & Co. |i.oo. 

Thejofiah of Lucky Valley^ a collection of short 
stories by Howard Seeley, deals mainly with such 
salient features of the remoter West as horse 
thieves, "road agents," lynching, prairie fires, 
elopements, and personal revenges. "Every- 
where," as the late Mr. Philander Doesticks 
would say, " the air was full of the pop of the 
pistol and the soft screech of the victim." There 
is stir and movement enough in the plot to keep 
the attention, awake, and for all their tragic possi- 
bilities, the endings are rarely so desperate as to 
be unbearable. — Harper & Brothers. 50c. 

In The New Mistress^ by George Manville 
Fenn, published in the " Select Novel " series, 
this writer has shown that he need not depend 
on a sensational plot for the interest of his books. 
A story of a poor English schoolmistress, it is 
quietly written and unconventional in treatment. 
The opening chapters are dull, but one's interest 
in the fortunes of Hazel Thome grow steadily. 
The writer has managed with considerable skill 
to excite sympathy for characters that seem at 
first hopelessly commonplace in every respect. 
The ending of the book is as sad as it is unex- 
pected. — J. B. Lippincott Co. 50c. 

ManulitOy or a Strange Friendship^ is a book 
for boys, written by William Bruce Leffingwell. 
Manulito, an Indian, and Wellington, a Western 
lawyer, save each the other's life, and pledge an 
eternal friendship that endures time and trial, 
even when Manulito wearies of civilization and 



returns to savage life. A horse race, a battle 
with a big buck, and Indian adventures form 
the exciting episodes of the book ; but the long 
speeches are tiresome. As a whole, the volume 
does not deserve the adverse criticism one must 
give to many books of this class ; yet it has little 
to recommend it. — J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25. 

It is hardly flattering to The Angular Stone (a 
curious rendering for " corner stone "), by Emilia 
Pardo Baz4n, to say that it reminds one of the 
country road described as becoming fainter and 
fainter, until at last it was only a squirrel track, 
and ran up a tree. It ought to be better than it 
is ; but, after drawing the reader on and on, it 
disappoints him by telling him that his desire for 
a denouement is not to be gratified, and that what 
he had foolishly and falsely mistaken for a plot 
is nothing of the kind. — Cassell Publishing Co. 
50C 

Three re-issues of first-class works of fiction 
are The IVhite Company, Mr. A. Conan Doyle's 
stirring novel of the Black Prince in Spain, 
which comes out in an illustrated form (Lovell, 
Coryell & Co. I1.25); In Silk Attire, one of 
Mr. William Black's minor volumes, in the new 
edition of bis novels (Harper & Brothers. 90c.); 
and The Tale of a Lonely Parish, by F. Marion 
Crawford, in the monthly series of his works. 
— Macmillan & Co. $1.00. 

A new issue of An Author* s Love, "the un- 
published letters of Prosper M^rim^'s * Incon- 
nue,'" reaches us from Macmillan & Co. It 
was first issued three years ago anonymously, 
and one is surprised that the title-page does not 
now bear the name of Miss Elizabeth Balch, 
especially as there is an advertising page, at the 
end, of "another book by the same author," 
on which her name is given. — Macmillan & Co. 
1 1. 00. 
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Recollections and Letters of 
Ernest Renan. 

Miss Isabel F. Hapgood's faultless transla- 
tion cannot lessen the impression of the essen- 
tial Frencbiness of all that M. Renan says, for 
he refuses to be rendered into English values. 
He tells us that he was induced to arrange this 
volume of miscellanies by his friend Calmann 
Levy. The first paper m the book, by all odds, 
is the best. It treats, in a rememberecl episode, 
the subject of virtuous and rewarded love. The 
active, public-spirited American woman of today 
might take affront at M. Renan's notion of fem- 
inine " exclusive love," but he, at least, honors 
it, and finds a fundamental identity in religion 
and love. " The r61e of Mary Magadala in the 
formation of the belief in the resurrection is the 
acme and really the miracle of love," he says 
characteristically. He notes, what every woman 
feels and many deny, that the prayers of men 
and women are of a different quality ; most in- 
genious and true are his contrasting colunms of 
such prayers. 

M. Renan is never more pleasing and sincere 
than when he writes of his Brittany. Breton 
love is "discreet, tender, profound, faithful with 
its faint tinge of mysticism." The monthly din- 
ners of poor, poetic Bretons rejuvenate him. 
There he refers in confidence to his theological 
critics and makes merry at their expense, pre- 
ferring the hell predicted for him to annihilation. 
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The occasional speeches are models of suavity 
and wit. The essays on Victor Hugo, George 
Sand, Cousin, and other celebrities, though 
slight, are marked by sympathy and subtle pene- 
tration. Victor Hugo's **cult was for him two 
or three enormous realities — Paris, Napoleon, 
the people. '. . . For him the world is like a 
diamond with a thousand facets sparkling with 
internal fires, suspended in a night without 
bounds. . . . He led back a degraded literature 
to lofty inspiration, and became himself the affir- 
mation of idealism and free art.'* M. Renan ap- 
preciates the candor, artlessness, and kindness 
of George Sand, who ''took no precautions 
against Pharisees." 

The last essay in the volume is a *' Philosophi- 
cal Examination of Conscience," which concludes 
that " immortality is, a priori^ the most necessary 
of dogmas, and a posUriori^ the most feeble ; that 
the existence of a consciousness superior to the 
universe is much more probable than the individ- 
ual immortality, for which we have no other foun- 
dation than the great presumption as to good- 
ness of the Supreme Being. . . . The supreme 
resultant of the total Universe is good.** — Cas- 
sell Publishing Co. $1.50. 

Concerning All of Us. 
The title of thb book, or booklet, which bears 
internal evidence of being made up in most 
part of Mr. T. W. Higginson's weekly contribu- 
tions to Harper's Bazar^ is rather a misnomer. 
'* The proper study of mankind is man,** and 
man no doubt includes woman ; but a series of 
short papers, mainly about woman, and such 
social ethics as woman is most occupied with 
and interested in, touches but a fraction of the 
body politic The fact of the particular audience 
which he addresses, and the necessity for filling 
a certain r^ular space (and that a brief one), is, 
furthermore, a hamper upon Colonel Higginson*s 
powers, so that one turns the pages with a sense 
of limitation and disappointment, for all the 
charm of style and diction which they exhibit. 
There is an excellent portrait of the author. 
— Harper & Brothers. $1.00. 

The Hell of Dante. 

Mr. Arthur John Butler*s translation of the 
Dhfina Commedia into English prose is now 
completed by the publication of the ** Inferno.** 
A number of years have elapsed since his ver- 
sions of the ** Purgatorio ** and the ** Paradiso** 
appeared. The temper and the faithfulness of 
his work are very admirable. Since Mr. Butler*s 
translation of the ** Purgatorio ** came out, eleven 
years ago, Dante scholarship has been enriched 
by a mass of research and criticbm ; and of this 
he has availed himself in the very copious anno- 
tations in the present volume. At the same time, 
he expresses regret at the surrender of certain 
readings formerly believed authoritative. ** Skep- 
ticism is all very well,** he observes, ** but it must 
confine itself to its proper domain, and not ex- 
tend its borders till it loses itself in n^ative 
dogmatism.*' We- confess to taking pleasure in 
Mr. Butler's occasional gentle reproofs of the un- 
compromising Scartazzini. 

In reading Mr. Buder*s Hell, comparison is 
unavoidable with the recent version by Professor 
Norton. The American translation impresses us 
anew with its distinction, harmony, and flexible 
fidelity; but Mr. Butler*s work lacks nothing 
that scholarship, energy, and acuteness can give 
it. As a translator he maintains over every word 



an eternal vigilance. The most important devia- 
tion from the accepted reading is at the outset : 
" B quanfeo a dir qual era k cosa dura,'* etc. (Jnf. I, 4-7), 
instead of ** Ahi quanto,** placing an exclamation 
point 2lX.tT paura ; while a new phrase begins at 
the seventh line, which makes quanto and tanto 
the terms of a comparison. In the last canto 
Mr. Butler translates camtninata (xxxiv, 98) as 
"chimney,** instead of the usual ** hallway.*' 
Although his version lacks the charm of perfect 
prose, and his annotations appear rather too 
frequently those of the grammarian, Mr. Butler*s 
vigorous and extremely intelligent work is a true 
addition to English Dante literature. — Macmillan 
&Co. $3.50. 

Modem Love. 

The idition de luxe of George Meredith's son- 
net-sequence, Modern Love^ published by Mr. 
Mosher of Portland, Maine, and fully noticed in 
these columns, was a source of much gratification 
to Mr. Meredith. He has expressed to the pub- 
lisher his pleasure that this work, so long neg- 
lected at home, has had its first reprinting in a 
far-off dty of the States. One result of its ap- 
pearance has been the issue of a regular edition 
by Mr. Meredith *s publishers in England and in 
America. To this new edition is added another 
poem, also treating of the relations of man and 
woman, entitled, '* The Sage Enamored and the 
Honest Lady.** It has not the comparative clear- 
ness of " Modern Love,** but is as tortuous, diver- 
gent, and baffling as the prose novels, with the 
additional inversions due to meter and rhyme. 
A few staccato lyrics, brief and characteristic; 
an intelligible and human-hearted poem, "The 
Lesson of Grief;** and a finely significant pre- 
lude, ** The Promise in Disturbance,** which by 
its hints ennobles the design of " Modern Love,** 
are the new contents of the book. — Roberts 
Brothers. $i.5a 

English Pharisees and French Crocodiles. 

The superficial cleverness which gave vogue 
to Max 0*Reirs earliest production fails in its 
effect in this latest volume. We are conscious 
that we are getting from him the same thing, 
beaten thinner and with an air of labored repeti- 
tion ; and it takes a corresponding effort on our 
part to even appear to be pleased with it. In 
English Pharisees and French Crocodiles he dis- 
cusses various national types on both sides the 
Channel — Jacques Bonhomme and his hard- 
working Jacqueline, the thrifty French middle- 
class, the snob — British and Gallic — criminals, 
the administration of justice, and the Anglo- 
Saxon formalist, piously singing. 

Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a tribute far too small, 

while he sedulously makes sure that the coin 
he fingers in his pocket is a three- penny bit, and 
not a sixpence. There are occasional bright hits 
throughout the book, but on the whole the ad- 
mirers of Max O'Rell will do wisely to go back 
to John Bull et Son Isle, and read it over again, 
rather than test their regard by the perusal of his 
latest book. — Cassell Publishing Co. $1.00. 



The Rationale 0/ Mesmerism is the third book 
of pseudo-science which Mr. A. P. Sinnett has 
inflicted upon a suffering world. As Mr. Sin- 
nett's books have passed through various edi- 
tions in England and America, it will appear that 
many persons prefer pseudo- science to the genu- 
ine article. Mr. Sinnett would distinguish mes- 



merism from hypnotism, but the value of his 
confident chapters may be estimated from two 
quotations. Of Mr. Braid, the noted Manchester 
surgeon, we learn that "his view is not only a 
gigantic blunder, absolutely at variance with the 
facts even as reported by himself, but even, as a 
blunder, no better than a plagiary.'* " Modern 
hypnotists from Braid downwards are not those 
who have put the investigation of mesmeric phe- 
nomena upon a scientific basis. They have done 
just the reverse ; they have degraded an inquury, 
which was opened just a hundred years ago in a 
scientific spirit, into an attempt to bolster up an 
unintelligent project." Mr. Sinnett accordmgly 
would go back to Mesmer and his followers, and 
adopt the hypothesis of a magnetic fluid lying be- 
tween matter and spirit. It is needless to say to 
any one who has studied physiological psychol- 
ogy in any scientific works that Mr. Sinnett's be- 
liefs are entirely out of court; they are to be 
ranked with the other farrago of the folk who 
call themselves " theosophists " — Heaven save 
the mark 1 — Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1 1.25. 

Mr. Henry T. King may be remembered by 
some of our readers as the author of The Egotist^ 
Essay Sf and one other volume of similar charac- 
ter, the title of which we do not now recall. His 
fourth book. The Idealist, is in the same vein ; it 
is a collection of brief essays — " daily themes,** 
a collegian might call them — sometimes less 
than a page in length, on the widest possible 
variety of subjects. There is thought in them, 
considerable good sense, plainness of speech, and 
running through all a lawyer's mind. But the 
author's own self is always in his foreground ; in 
the first twenty-four lines of his "Prelude" we 
count the first personal pronoun thirty times. 
This is a liberal seasoning, and shows that the 
present volume may be only The Egotist of old 
appearing under a new name. — J. B. Lippincott 
Co. I1.50. 

Spurgeon literature is enriched by a sympa- 
thetic study of the life, work, and mental and 
literary characteristics of " the Puritan preacher 
in the nineteenth century,** by Rev. George C. 
Lorimer, D.D., of Boston, entitled A Mono- 
graph : Charles Haddon Spurgeon, Dr. Lorimer 
is the "minister at the Temple,** and pastor of 
the congregation of Baptists who meet there. 
Himself a preacher of eloquence, ability, and 
dramatic power. Dr. Lorimer is able to analyze 
well the special gifts and graces of Spurgeon. 
The method used is not that of ordinary biogra- 
phy. The purpose b less to relate the story of 
the life than to unfold its significance. Yet the 
author does not pretend to explain the charm of 
the great preacher*s personality. " Who can tell 
why Beecher and Brooks, Pire Hyadnthe, Pun- 
shon and Liddon, should fascinate multitudes, 
when they have so little in common, and differ 
from each other so materially ? ** Sympathizing 
heartily with Spurgeon in his theological views, 
the writer also shows how grandly Browning, 
Ruskin, and Spurgeon have, in " unconscious 
brotherhood," encouraged faith m things unseen 
and eternal. This " monograph," without being 
critical or profound, is an attractive work. — Bos- 
ton : James H. Earle. 

It b quite possible that Marriage and th€ 
Home, a series of lectures by Rev. John L 
Brandt, issued as one of the " Pastime " series, r> 
may go among people who will receive good frona ^ 
its advice, which b generally sensible, though 
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rather common place. Marriage and divorce ques- 
tions present no difficulties to this writer, who 
finds all things settled for him in the Bible. 
This leads him into such arbitrary statements as 
that authority in marriage is given to the husband 
by divine rule, and that the woman who does not 
agree to it, " must be mean in her very nature." 
— Laird & Lee. 25c. 

Mrs. Mary R. Silsby has made an interest- 
ing collection of Tributes to Shakespeare, She 
continues, in a sort. Dr. Ingleby's Centurie of 
Prayse ; but as Dr. Rolfe says, in his letter 
printed in the preface, there is very little matter 
that is common to the two volumes. Dr. Rolfe*s 
own commendation of Mrs. Silsby's work is suf- 
ficient guarantee of its excellence. She seems to 
have industriously searched out all the best 
poems of the days since Shakespeare, of which 
he is the subject. The tributes which poets of 
the present generation have offered to Shakes- 
peare do not appear to suffer by comparison with 
those of earlier times. — Harper & Brothers. 
I1.25. 

Mrs. Sutherland Orr's Hand-Book of the Works 
of Robert Broztming has met with so cordial a 
reception that it has reached its sixth edition. 
The changes in this have been almost entirely 
bibliographical, the chief object being to bring 
the volume into correspondence with the latest 
issue of the poet's works. A bibliography of 
Browning, based on that by Dr. Fumivall, has 
been thoroughly revised by Mr. Dykes Camp- 
bell. — Macmillan & Co. I1.75. 

Prof. Henry Morley, in his series of volumes 
on English writers, of which the plan embraces 
twenty, has advanced to the eighth. This covers 
the period from Surrey to Spenser. In his usual 
leisurely manner Professor Morley particularizes 
the works and writers of this time, giving nu- 
merous extracts and abstracts. — Cassell & Co. 
11.50. 

The brief History of the Hawaiian People^ 
which W. D. Alexander has written at the re- 
quest of the Board of Education of Hawaii, is 
intended for a school book; it is published in 
this country, however, by the American Book 
Company, and many persons, doubtless, will be 
glad to find put together here in a readable form 
the chief facts in the history of Hawaii, and a 
description of the manners and customs of the 
Sandwich Islanders in earlier and later times. 

Two convenient little books of reference are 
JTke Hand' Book Illustrated Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language, which G. P. Putnam's Sons issue 
in neat red covers with 350 cuts (75c), and Every- 
body's WritingDesk Book, by Charles Nisbet & 
Don Lemon, which James Baldwin, Ph.D., has 
revised and edited. This second book has a long 
list of words often mis-spelled ; another of syno- 
nyms and antonyms; and much useful matter 
about grammar, composition, and style. — Har- 
per & Bros. Ii.oo. 

In that excellent series, the " Cambridge Bible 
for School and Colleges," Rev. A. B. Davidson, 
D.D., has edited EukieL Dr. Davidson is well 
known as one of the ablest living Hebraists, and 
he here furnishes the English reader with the 
results of his scholarship so far as exegesis of 
Ezekiel goes. In hb introduction he takes a mod- 
erate, undogmatic view of the question. What 
amount of the Law in writing did Ezekiel know ? 
» Macmillan & Co. %\ .00. 



Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, the author of numerous 
works on the stage, has included in a little vol- 
ume in the ** Dilettante Library " the substance 
of several lectures on The Art of Acting. The 
volume wUl be pleasant reading for lovers of the 
stage, but it is too brief and scattering in its 
method to be of much assistance to the would- 
be actor. There is a portrait of Frederic Le- 
maitre as a frontbpiece. — Macmillan & Co. 
90C 

The Anglo-Saxon Dictionary based on the 
manuscript collections of the late Joseph Bos- 
worth, D.D., which Prof. T. N. Toller of Owens 
College, Manchester, England, is editing and 
enlarging, has reached section first of part four. 
Its pages run from 817 to 960, beginning with 
Swir and closing with Swidrian. This is the 
standard work of reference for the English stu- 
dent of Anglo-Saxon, and the prospect of its 
early completion will be welcome news to him. 

— Macmillan & Co. $2.00. 

The Tannins, by Henry Trimble, Ph.M., pro- 
fessor of analyticad chemistry in the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy, is the first volume of wh^t 
is intended to be a thorough treatment of the 
''ordinary preparations, properties, methods of 
establishment, and uses of the vegetable astrin- 
gents." This first installment contains a general 
description of the tannins, a special treatment of 
gallo- tannic acid, and an elaborate index to the 
literature of the subject. — J. B. Lippincott Co. 
I2.00. 

A valuable addition to the literature of horse- 
manship in this country b Major Francb Dwyer's 
book on Seats and Saddles, in which he also gives 
the advice of a veteran about bitting, draught 
harness, and the prevention and cure of rcstive- 
ness. Thb volume b from the fourth Englbh 
edition. — United States Book Company. $1.50. 

The Text- Book of Nursing, compiled by Clara 
S. Weeks- Shaw, first issued in 1885, now ap- 
pears in a second edition, revised and enlarged, 
with illustrations. In its revised form it appears 
to be.one of the best of practical aids for nurses. 

— D. Appleton & Co. 

Transplanted Shame, a Quartette Symposium, 
for which credit b given to ** four of New York's 
most prominent citizens" — a minbter, doctor, 
attorney, and a society leader — is a book which 
has no vbible reason for existence. — Lew Van- 
derpoole & Co. 25c. 
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In Macmillan* s for May, Mrs. Ritchie continues 
her charming reminbcences of her childhood, 
which grow more personal, and introduce us in- 
timately into the Thackeray home. Mr. Craw- 
ford carries hb serial along two chapters, involv- 
ing Don Orsino further in hb relations with 
questionable people. Henry James brings about 
a novel situation between hb Lord Beauprey and 
one of the heroines, and gives some revelations 
of Englbh men and women ifi the character of 
match- makers. *' A Chapter on Plato " is one of 
Walter Pater's finbhed studies ; " An Over- Ad- 
minbtered Nation " affords opportunity for mildly 
sarcastic treatment of certain rules and regula- 
tions to which the people of Germany are com- 
pelled to submit. Other articles are on the meth- 
ods of papal elections (" The Next Conclave "), 
a sketch of travel in an unfrequented part of 



Greece, and a biography of Marie de Lizeau, 
who founded an orphanage in France early in 
the present century. 

The Magazine of Art for June has for frontis- 
piece a fine etching of A. Schreyer's picture, " On 
the Road in Wallachia," which should interest 
those who are trying to improve the roads of our 
own country. The editor writes of the " Royal 
Academy, 1892;" Mr. M. H. Spielmann's second 
paper on ** Press Day and Critics" b especially 
attractive for its numerous portraits from photo- 
graphs of leading art critics of the London press ; 
among them are Mr. Humphry Ward, Mr. Wed- 
more, Mr. Gosse, Mr. Lang, Mr. Sala, Mr. Cosmo 
Monkhouse, and Mr. Ashby-Sterry ; there b a fine 
engraving, after Sir John Millais, of Thomas 
Bewick ; the articles on " The Decoration of Ceil- 
ings," " M^ryon," and the ** Dixon Bequest at 
Bethnal Green," and the " Notebook " are fully 
illustrated. 

The Annals of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science for May b largely devoted 
to ballot reform. Mr. Richard H. Dana gives 
a careful survey of the ** Practical Working of 
the Australian System of Voting in Massachu- 
setts," and Mr. C. C. Binney shows " The Merits 
and Defects of the Pennsylvania Ballot Law of 
1891." Mr. Edward P. Cheyney, considering the 
** Various Economic and Social Changes " now 
in agitation, regards ** A Third Revolution," of 
a comparatively peaceful nature, as not improba- 
ble. Mr. M. R. Johnson concludes a valuable 
paper on " River and Harbor Bilb " thus : *• The 
change demanded by the facts lies in the direc- 
tion neither of no expenditure nor of less expend- 
iture, but in the direction of more expenditure in 
a wiser manner ; a manner in which the public 
money shall be more scientifically expended on 
works fewer in number and more strictly national 
in character. " Prof. F. W. Blackmar of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, in considering " Indian Edu- 
cation," declares that the Indian, before being 
settled upon a farm of hb own, ** must be taught 
how to build homes, how to live in homes, and 
to support himself, and to provide for the ex- 
treme necessities, at least, of modem life ;" Pro- 
fessor Blackmar also highly commends service 
in the Federal Army for its educational effect 
upon the Indian. The book reviews of this num- 
ber are chiefly devoted to Mr. Booth's second 
volume on Labour and Life of the People, and the 
Report of the United States Commissioner of 
Labor for 1891. 

Mr. Poultney Bigelow opens the Contemporary 
Review for lyf ay with a counterblast to the article 
on " William " in the last number. Mr. Bige- 
low's subject b ** Bismarck," whom he severely, 
and in fact captiously, crtticbes. Mr. Bigelow 
should remember that the attempt to depreciate 
a great hbtorical character like Hbmarck b very 
different from the severest criticbm upon a young 
ruler who has, thus far, accomplished no great 
feat in government. A pithy paper by the Right 
Hon. L H. Courtney, M.P., entitled ** Shady 
Truths," takes up four of these truths and ex- 
pounds them briefly and vigorously: "Saving 
not spending makes work for the workman. . . . 
Work can be maintained only so far as saving 
precedes it. . . . Our greatest progress b marked 
by the bringing to naught of the treasures, mate* 
rial or immaterial, whether of useful things or of 
trained faculties, we have been at pains to acquire 
and maintain. . . . The more we make work un- 
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necessary, the greater our progress ; yes, and the 
more we make work unnecessary, the greater the 
ciemand for work that springs into existence. 
There is no limit to our desires." Vernon Lee 
contributes a dialogue on " The Friendships of 
Baldwin;** Mr. Arnold White seU out to tell 
•*The Truth about the Russian Jews,** but he 
does not impress one as seeing the whole situa- 
tion. The Bishop of Colchester has a first paper 
on " Professor Driver on the Old Testament,* 
which does not give the reader any very deep 
notion of his superiority to Professor Driver as a 
critic. Mr. Haweis presents a few " Vignettes 
in Spain.** 

In the Fortnightly Review for May there are 
three distinctively literary articles of much inter- 
est. Mr. Edward Delille writes critically of '* M. 
Paul Bourget ; ** the article concludes thus : " Paul 
Bourget, seductive if somewhat sickly product 
of the hothouse of worn-out civilization, is no 
great literary figure. A born critic, he necessa- 
rily is no creator. But he, as it were, represents 
with efficiency, dignity, and brilliancy a much-to- 
be-welcomed phase in the shifting history of liter- 
ature in France.** The late Sir Lewis Pelly, M.P., 
gives a few " Glimpses of Carlyle ** in six inter- 
esting pages ; and Precentor Venables contributes 
•* Reminiscences of E. A. Freeman. ** Mr. W. H. 
Mallock writes with his usual condescension and 
dogmatism on " Amateur Christianity ; ** he takes 
Robert Elsmere as a text to show the impossibility 
— that is to Mr. Mallock*s mind — of an undog- 
matic, untheological Christianity. Mr. Mallock*s 
accuracy is visible on the first page of his article 
where he speaks of the novel, the Review of Re- 
views, and the Spectator, as " in agreement as to 
one fundamental doctrine, namely, ' miracles do 
not happen.*** This will certainly be news to 
Mr. R. H. Hutton ; the whole article suggests 
that Mr. Mallock has not yet recovered from 
writing his last novel sufficiently to discriminate 
between truth and fiction in his essays. Mr. 
Z. R. Brockway gives a valuable account of the 
Klmira Reformatory, of which he is the efficient 
head. 

NEWS AND NOTES. 



— Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. published. 
May 14, The Evolution of Christianity, by Lyman 
Abbott, D.D. ; Cardinal Manning, by A. W. 
Hutton; The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri, 
translated by Charles Eliot Norton, Vol. Ill, Par. 
a<Use; Henry Boynton Smith, Vol. VII of " Ameri- 
can Religious Leaders,** by the late Professor 
Lewis F. Stearns; The Scarlet Letter, by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, a new illustrated edition, with Bar- 
ley's designs ; Ralph Waldo Emerson, and John 
Lothrop Motley, by Oliver Wendell Holmes, large- 
paper edition ; " American Guide- Books,** by M. 
F. Sweetser, carefully revised to date — New Eng. 
land^ The White Mountains, and The Maritime 
Provinces ; The Master of the Magicians, by Eliz- 
abeth Stuart Phelps and Herbert D. Ward, in the 
••Riverside Paper*' series; and A Journal of 
American Ethnology and Archaology, Volume II, 
edited by J. Walter Fewkes. 

— Owing to the scantiness of unoccupied space 
in the Abbey, the Dean of Westminster has re- 
luctantly declined to find room for the proposed 
monument to Mr. LowelL Dr. Bradley has, how- 
ever, suggested that the window in the Chapter 
House that still remains plain might be filled 



with stained glass as a memorial. The Chapter 
House was the scene of the delivery of two or 
three of Loweirs charming addresses, so it is 
associated with his London career. Very likely 
the idea will be adopted. — The Athemeum. 

— The Worthington Company have just pub- 
lished Love Knows No Law, by Leon de Tinseau, 
translated by Camden Curwen, and a new edition 
of Gil Bias of Santillane, by A. R. Le Sage, trans- 
lated by Tobias Smollett. 

— A new volume of short stories by Mrs. 
Burton Harrison, to be called An Edelweiss of 
the Sierras, will soon be published by Harper & 
Brothers ; the next volume in the series called 
"The Queen*8 Prime Ministers'* will be a life of 
7^e Earl of Derby, by George Saintsbury. 

— Rand, McNally & Co. have recently issued 
American Game Fishes, •' their Habits, Habitat, 
and Peculiarities, How, When, and Where to An- 
gle for them,** edited by G. O. Shields. 

— Two of the contributors to Lux MundiYizyt 
joined the majority. The Rev. Aubrey L. Moore 
died in 1890, and the Rev. W. J. H. Campion, 
tutor of Keble College, Oxford, has just died. 
Mr. Campion*s contribution was entitled •• Chris- 
tianity and Politics.** 

— William Heinemann, London, announces 
a new novel by Mr. Robert Buchanan, entitled 
Woman and the Man, The same author will also 
contribute a story to Mr. Heinemann*s •• Crown 
Copyright** series, called Come, Live with Me 
and Be My Love. 

— Anne Hathaway*s cottage, the house where 
Shakespeare wooed and won his bride, is adver- 
tised for sale. Hall i well- PhUlips, it is said, val- 
ued the Hathaway house at ;£'3,ooo, and the pres- 
ent owner demands three thousand guineas, and 
tells the trustees that even at that figure it would 
be a good investment. 

— Miss Andromache Schliemann, daughter of 
the late Dr. Schliemann, the archaeologist, is 
shortly to marry a son of the mayor of Athens, 
Mr. Melas by name. 

— The publication of the Shelley Concordance 
is announced in London. It is a complete dic- 
tionary of every word used by the poet in his 
metrical writings, arranged and edited by F. S. 
Ellis. The book has been printed at the Clar- 
endon Press, Oxford, with type specially cast for 
it, and is published in one volume at 25 shillings. 

— Mrs. Oliphant has undertaken to write the 
Life ofDr, Thomas Chalmers for the ** English 
Leaders of Religion** series. Thirty years ago 
she wrote a notable biography of Chalmers* 
friend and assistant, Edward Irving. 

— The second annual session of the School of 
Applied Ethics will be held at Plymouth, Mass., 
from July 6 to August 17. The courses will be 
in the history of religions, economics, and ethics, 
this last being given by Prof. William Wallace 
of Oxford. For particulars, application should 
be made to the Secretary, Mr. S. Bums Weston, 
No. 118 South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia. 

— An admirer of Tennyson lately sent him 
some verses containing an allusion to the poet*8 
** wintry hair.** In acknowledging the compli- 
ment the Laureate said: ''If by 'wintry hair* 
you allude to a tree whose leaves are half gone, 
you are right ; but if you mean • white,* you are 
wrong, for I never had a gray hair on my head.** 

— A quarterly review, to be called the YcUe 
Review, and to be devoted chiefly to historical, 
political, and economic science, will soon be 
started at New Haven. The editors will be Pro- 



fessors Fisher, Adams, Hadley, Famam, and 
Dr. Schwab, and the publishers will be Ginn & 
Co. The first number is to appear this month. 
The new review will absorb the old New Eng- 
lander. 

— The manufacturing department of the busi- 
ness of G. P. Putnam*s Sons, now widely known 
as ''The Knickerbocker Press," has just taken 
possession of its new building at New Rochelle, 
N. V. A move from the present quarters of the 
Press had become necessary by reason of the 
growth of its business during the last few 3rears. 
Under the one roof of **The Knickerbocker 
Press ** the whole process of book-making will be 
executed, not only for the simple and inexpensive 
cloth-bound volumes, but also for the most elabo- 
rate and artistic leather bindings, requiring the 
handwork of skilled artisans. 

— Through the Red Litten Windows and the 
Old River House, a recent volume in Mr. Fisher 
Unwin*s ** Pseudonym Library,** is said to be 
from the pen of Mrs. Mattos, a relative of Mr. 
R. L. Stevenson. 

— Messrs. MacmUlan & Co. are about to issue 
under the title of •• Calmire ** (a name of French 
origin, pronounced Calmere), an exposition, 
through the medium of a story, of that scientific 
basis of morals for which many are seeking out- 
side of the hbtoric creeds. 

— A paragraph under ••News and Notes** in 
the Literary World for May 7, which was taken 
from the Publishers* Weekly, we believe, spoke 
of the late Mr. A. A. Hayes as having married 
••the daughter of Margaret Fuller Ossoli.** As 
every reader of Margaret Fuller*s life knows, her 
only child perished with her in the shipwreck ofif 
Fire Island ; Mr. Hayes* wife must therefore have 
held another relationship, if any, to •• Margaret.** 

— The Toronto Week, in its issue of the 22d 
April, published the first weekly installment of a 
new Canadian novel, entitled The Two Knapsacks, 
from the pen of •• J. Cawdor Bell.** In the same 
number appears another feature which will be 
welcomed by those readers who are especially in- 
terested in literature and litterateurs. Under an 
appropriate heading is inserted the first of a 
series of fortnightly contributions on contempo- 
rary writers and writing. It is the aim of these 
contributions to be at once impartial, critical, and 
interesting. The first literary journal of Canada 
invites and should receive the generous support 
of all classes of Canadians. 

— The D. Lothrop Co. •have nearly ready a 
book by the late Josiah B. Grinnell, founder of 
Grinnell University, entitled, Men and Events of 
Forty Years; a story by Miss Agnes Maule Ma- 
char, MaJorie*s Canadian Winter ; Gulf and Gla- 
cier, the Per avals in AlcLska,z. new volume in Willis 
Boyd Allen*s ** Pine Cone ** series, and two bojrs* 
stories, Jcuk Brereton's Three Months* Service 
and The Lance ofKanana. ** Pansy*s ** new story, 
John Remington, Martyr, Rev. Reuen Thomas* 
Leaders of Thought in the Modern Church, and 
Edward A. Rand's Down-East Master's First 
School are announced for publication in June. 

— A new work on the history, present position 
and prospects of the negro race, is announced by 
Mr. Elliot Stock, under the title. The Lone Star 
of Liberia; or. Reflections oti Our Own People, by 
Frederick Alexander Durham, of Lincoln*s Inn. 

— Ginn & Co. announce The Art of Poetry, 
•' the poetical treatises of Horace, Vida, and^ 
Boileau, with the translations by Howes, 
and Soame,** edited by Prof. Albert S. 
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— There will be, practically, no change in 
the policy or the maaagement of the Century 
Co. by reason of the death ol its late presi- 
dent, Mr. Roswell Smith. His interaats in the 
business remain, and the affairs of the com- 
pany will be conducted by the men who have been 
Mr. Smith's associates for many years, and with 
whom he has left the business direction during 
the three years of his illness. Mr. Frank H. 
Scott, who has been connected with the com- 
pany from its inception, becomes the president. 
The other officers, Mr. Charles F. Chichester, 
treasurer, and Mr. William W. Ellsworth, secre- 
tary, have been with the company almost from 
the beginning. All of the important positions 
in the Century Co. are filled by men who have 
an interest in the business, as Mr. Roswell Smith 
has from time to time disposed of considerable 
portions of his stock to his associates, having in 
view the uninterrupted continuance of the work 
of the company. 

— Lord Randolph Churchill's graphic account 
of his African journeys and adventures is to be 
published immediately by D. Appleton Sc Co. in 
a lavishly illustrated volume, entitled A£en, Miius^ 
and Animals in South Africa, 

— Charles Scribner's Sons announce a new 
edition in three volumes of Lord Chesterfield^ 
Letters^ edited by Dr. Broadhurst, retaining also 
Lord Mahon's notes, and with six portraits ; and 
From the Arctic Ocean to the Yellow Sea^ a Sibe- 
rian journey by Julius M. Price. 

— Mr. R. D. Blackmore, in a letter to one of his 
American correspondents, makes this character- 
istic comment : '* Walt Whitman was a frightful 
scare to me. No meter, no rhythm, no sense 
at all — was my rude judgment; perhaps crude 
also. But the ancient standards suffice for me, 
and I wish we had any to stand under them." 

— James Russell Lowell's Lowell Institute lec- 
tures on the English Dramatists will be published 
by Houghton, Mifflin ^ Co. in the Fall. 

— Mr. Hamilton Aid^, the author of A Voyage 
of Discovery ^\MaX published by Harper & Brothers, 
is the son of a Greek diplomatist, and was born 
in England in 1830. He was educated at the 
University of Bonn, Germany, and was for some 
time an officer in the British army. He was the 
friend of Thackeray and the Brownings, and has 
written several successful books, chiefly works of 
fiction. In 1891 he accompanied Mr. Henry M. 
Stanley on his lecturing tour in the United States, 
and the results of some of the observations which 
he made at that time are said to be embodied in 
his new story, which is described as a novel of 
American society. 

— Thomas Whittaker has just published The 
Story of the Discovery of the New Worlds by Fred- 
erick Saunders of the Astor Library, and Musings 
on Mother y Home and Heaven^ by George Edward 
Jelf, D.D., Canon of Rochester. 

— Roberts Brothers have in preparation an- 
other volume of Miss Wormeley's translations 
from Balzac, Albert Savarus, with which will be 
given Pat and Mme, Firnirani, 

— Messrs. Laird & Lee, the Chicago pub- 
lishers, advertised in the leading magazines dur- 
ing the months of September and October, 1891, 
that they were offering a cash prize of 1 1,000 for 
the best American novel, in manuscript, submit- 
ted to them before March 31, 1892. This adver- 
tisement elicited 564 answers; and the judges 
have just awarded the prize to a novel of New 
York society life, entitled Cortlandt LasUr^ Cap- 



italist ; the author, an unknown literary man, 
signs his book ** Harley Deene." The volume 
b to come out early in June. Messrs. Laird & 
Lee announce a second competition for another 
prize of $1,000, to close September 30th next 
AU translations and adaptations are strictly 
barred ; only the works of bona fide residents in 
the United States will be accepted. 

— The Last Words of Thomas Carlyle is the 
title of an important book by Carlyle, which will 
be published immediately by D. Appleton & Co. 
It contains Carlyle's only novel, Wotton Reinfred, 
another unpublished manuscript, entitled Excur- 
sion {Futile Enough) to Paris, a collection of un- 
published letters describing the preparation of 
Frederich the Great, and several letters from 
Mrs. Carlyle. This important addition to Car- 
lyle's works is the first of his books to have an 
American copyright. 

— George William Curtis' address on James 
Russell Lowell, delivered at the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute, will soon be published by Harper & Brothers 
in their " Black and White " series. The volume 
wUl contain several portraits of Mr. Lowell. 
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DOH FIHIMONDOHE .• 

MR. ARTHUR STEDMAN, the editor 
of the attractive "Fiction, Fact, and 
Fancy " series, which is neatly printed and 
bound in illuminated cloth, writes a prefatory 
note to this collection of six short stories by 
Mrs. Cavazza. The readers of the Literary 
World, who often have the pleasure of 
reading her appreciative criticisms of cur- 
rent literature, will especially welcome the 
incidental personal information which Mr. 
Stedman gives concerning the brilliant and 
accomplished writer of these six stories. 
Though bearing the Italian name of her hus- 
band, of whom she was very soon bereaved 
after marriage, Mrs. Cavazza is a native and 
resident of Portland, Maine. The impres- 
sion which these most sympathetic stories 
of Calabrian humble life will undoubtedly 
make is that their author has studied the 
Italian peasantry on the spot. It is, however, 
a very striking testimony to Mrs. Cavazza*s 
imaginative power that she has written these 
stories, which seem to breathe the very at- 
mosphere of Italy and to enter into the very 
heart of Calabrian peasant life, without hav- 
ing set foot on Italian soil. Of the six tales 
here included, " A Calabrian Penelope " was 
printed some years ago in the JVeit/ Prince- 



* Don Ftnimondone. Calabrian Sketcftes. By Elisabeth 
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ton /Review, and, if we mistake not, was the 
first story from Mrs. Cavazza*s pen to be 
printed in any of the larger periodicals. " A 
Trumpet Call ** appeared in the Atlantic a 
few months since, and " The Story of Cirillo'* 
more recently in Two Tales; the other three, 
" Don Finimondone," " The Tree of the 
Bride," and "Princess Hummingbird" — a 
story of Italian patrician life-^ are, we believe, 
here printed for the first time. 

Each one of these sketches shows the sure 
touch and the constructive instinct of a born 
artist in letters. They begin firmly, go on 
attractively, and end in no lame or impotent 
conclusion. The choice of particulars in the 
descriptive passages, the very lifelike con- 
versations, and the occasional epigrammatic 
sayings remind one of the best work of the 
most finished short storytellers of the day 
in France and America. Mrs. Cavazza has 
worked in this very readable volume a new 
field which neither Hawthorne, Mr. Marion 
Crawford, nor Mr. H. B. Fuller has occupied. 
Whether she writes of Don Finimondone, 
the old miser who was never happy unless 
he were predicting evil, and so gained the 
name of Don End-ofthe-world ; or of Comare 
Pina, the Penelope of Calabria, who had such 
faith in her long-absent Andrea*s sureness of 
aim ; tells the deeply touching story of Cirillo, 
the peasant-baron; relates Compare Giro- 
lamo*s unfortunate wedding experience ; de- 
scribes Tonio's " Trumpet Call," which could 
raise his dear Rosina even from the bier ; or 
lightly tells the international episode of the 
Princess Hummingbird, poisoned too long by 
her cruel bird-dress — Mrs. Cavazza carries 
steadily along with her the interest and ad- 
miration of her readers, who will hope to 
enjoy much more such excellent work from 
her pen. 

JOSHUA E. (jn)DIirG8.» 

MR. GEORGE W. JULIAN of Indiana, 
himself a man of distinction in the his- 
tory of the Republican party and the Civil 
War, has added to his various public ser- 
vices a much-needed life of the man who, for 
a long time, was the second of John Quincy 
Adams in the National House of Represent- 
atives. Mr. Giddings was never an Aboli- 
tionist, but he advocated, for many years be- 
fore the Republican party was born, the prin- 
ciples which that party came into power to 
sustain. It is, therefore, a piece of good 
fortune that his biography should be written 
by his son-in-law, who had close personal 
and political connection with him. Biogra- 
phies of leading Abolitionists of the genera- 
tion before the Civil War have been abun- 
dant of late; but there has been too little 
written concerning those men who actually 
won the early battles of freedom in Con- 
gress, and made possible all the subsequent 
achievements of the political party which at 
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last overthrew slavery, although it started 
out simply with the intention to resist its 
farther extension under the Constitution. 

Bom in Pennsylvania in 1795, Joshua Reed 
Giddings was the son of one of the early set- 
tlers of the Western Reserve. Mr. Julian 
thinks that when " New England Puritanism 
was transplanted to the wilds of northeast' 
em Ohio " it became " the foremnner of ft 
broader and better type of humanity thafi 
that of New England itself." This doctrine 
we may not all of us, who yet live in New 
England, completely subscribe to ; but Mr. 
Julian is certainly right in pointing out that, 
though young Giddings had his share in the 
rough a;id simple life of frontier society, he 
probably never felt that he was enduring 
hardships over which any one need lament. 
The boy grew up to be a man just six feet 
two inches in hight, ** broad-shouldered, com- 
pact, and well proportioned." He went to 
school but a few weeks in his whole life; 
but he had a ravenous appetite for knowl- 
edge, and devoured every newspaper, pam- 
phlet, or book of any kind which fell in his 
way. 

When sixteen years old Giddings enlisted 
in an Ohio regiment which did some service 
against the Indians in the War of 181 2; at 
nineteen he was a school teacher, and very 
soon he took up the study of law. The dis- 
tance from his home to Canfield, where he 
was to study, was forty miles; he walked 
this, carrying his own baggage, and with 
seventeen dollars in his pocket. He soon 
made an impression on all who came in con- 
tact with him as a man of extraordinary force 
of character ; and, while yet a student, mar- 
ried a young woman who, far from retarding 
his progress, taught school and contributed - 
part of her eamings toward fumishing her 
husband's law library. He established him- 
self in Jefferson, the shire town of Ashta- 
bula County, where he had immediate suc- 
cess, and he was soon sent up to the Ohio 
legislature. His first law partner was Ben- 
jamin F. Wade, subsequently a distinguished 
senator from Ohio ; the two were so success- 
ful that they entered into large real-estate 
speculations. These turned out badly, and 
Giddings was a poor man at forty and in 
bad health ; but improving by travel, he re- 
entered the practice of law. Elisha Whit- 
tlesey, with whom he had studied, resign- 
ing his place as representative to Congress 
from the district, Mr. Giddings was elected 
his successor and entered the House of Rep- 
resentatives in December, 1838. 

Any one who has read the biography of 
John Quincy Adams, or of any other of the 
leading statesmen of the period 1 830-1 860, 
knows how thoroughly dominated by the 
slave power was the Congress of the earlier 
part of this period. The infamous Gag Law 
forbade even the reception of petitions against 
slavery. Session after session " the old man^ 
eloquent " raised his voice against this tyran- 
nical measure until it was finally repealed ; 
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in his heroic struggle he had n6 hel^r to 
be compared for a moitient with the meihber 
•from the Western Reserve. Mr. Julian gives 
tttany extracts from the speeches and letters 
'of Giddings during this critical period, in 
^hich any one who lifted his voice on the 
floor of the House in behalf of the commonest 
principles of constHutional freedom and the 
right of speech was e)qx>sed to the danger 
of bowie knife and revolvc*r. Ex-President 
Adams Was protected by his uni<[ue position 
from the force of the more violent assauHs 
*ci the slave owners of the South; but all 
their power and all their malice were cen- 
tered on the head of his lieutenant, who was 
socially ostracized and subjected to every 
insult their ingenuity could devise. Refused 
the right of speaking freely as the represent- 
ative of his district, on one memorable occa- 
sion, he resigned his position, and returned 
to his district, to be triumphantly reelected. 
After years of this contest, which was in the 
highest degree creditable to Adams, Gid- 
dings, and their few courageous colleagues, 
and most discreditable to the majority, the 
right of petition was restored. 

When the Liberty Party was formed, Gid- 
dings did not join it, but held to the Whigs 
and Henry Clay, with the mistaken feeling 
that Clay was sincere in his promises of re- 
stricting the spread of slavery by all consti- 
tutional means. But when the Free Soil 
Party came up, Giddings threw himself into 
it with his whole heart and soul. His dis- 
tinctive position in regard to slavery — ex- 
pressed specifically in his series of letters 
signed " Pacificus," written in 1842, and here 
reprinted in an appendix — was that, as the 
Constitution simply tolerated slavery where 
it was found when the Constitution was made, 
but did not sanction slavery anywhere else, 
therefore not the slightest opportunity should 
be given to the slave system to extend itself 
over a foot of territory where it was not prev- 
alent at the time when the Constitution was 
adopted. This was a position, of course, 
altogether too mild for the extreme Aboli- 
tionist ; but it was the position of a states- 
man, and the first battles for freedom, neces- 
sary precedents of any further triumphs, 
were won by Adams, Giddings, and their 
sympathizers, standing firmly and squarely 
in this attitude. From 1838 to 1859 Giddings 
served in the House of Representatives, 
where he was thoroughly triumphant in at- 
taining at last every position at which he had 
aimed. His constituency saw fit to set him 
aside in favor of another in this last year ; 
but his failing strength and impaired health 
diminished the sting of the temporary disap- 
pointment, for he felt it was time for him to 
retire from public life. He was appointed 
by President Lincoln consul-general at Mon- 
treal; and there, until his death in 1864, he 
viewed in comparative calm the great events 
of our Qvil War. 

Mr. Julian is probably not altogether free 
from the usual weakness of biographers in 



setting forth 'their heroes as approaching 
•rather too closely to ^rfection ; bu't Gid- 
dings was one of the heroic men of an un- 
heroic epoch; he was mastered by a true 
prophetic earnestness of conscience ; he was 
courageous, vigilant, self-possessed, and en- 
tirely devoted to principle. He improved 
every opportunity to strike a blow at slavery, 
in Congress and out Not a rtian of genius, 
as Mr. Julian points out, not a great orator, 
he impressed his audiences profoundly by 
his extreme earnestness and depth of con- 
viction. He was as faithful to conscience as 
any disunion Abolitionist could be ; but he 
dealt with slavery as a practical person who 
had a great part in the necessary work of 
the statesman in the halls of Congress. His 
name will be forever honorably associated 
with that of John Quincy Adams. His ser- 
vices do not need the lines of Lowell to 
redeem them from oblivion, but Lowell's 
noble sonnet of 1842 has proved itself a 
just prophecy : 



Giddings, far rougher names than thine have grown 

Smoother than noney on the lips of men : 
And thou shalt aye be nonorably known 



As one who Inavely used his tongue and pen 
As best befits a freeman, even for those 

To whom our Law's unblushing front denies 
A right to plead against the life-lone woes 

mdch are the negro's glimpse of freedom's skies. 



TE88 OF THE PUBBEEVILLES* 

** A PURE woman faithfully presented," 
-^^ is the subtitle which Mr. Thomas 
Hardy has given to this novel. Nothing in 
regard to the book appears to us so astonish- 
ing as the acceptance, by readers and critics, 
of this assertion on the author's part. Pre- 
cisely here we must quarrel with Mr. Hardy ; 
he acquits the prisoner at the bar while yet 
the clerk is crying. Oh, yes ! oh, yes ! and 
neither testimony nor plea has been heard. 
He arrogates to himself the judgments of 
the last day, when he would perceive " the 
virtual Faustina in the apparent Cornelia," 
and "a spiritual Lucretia in a corporal 
Phryne." The first, indeed, is possible ; 
not so the second, for there is no inverted 
hypocrisy by which virtue unstained can 
wear the mask of vice. No knowledge, in- 
deed, less than omniscience is able to disen- 
tangle and compute the measure of good and 
evil in human souls; nevertheless, earthly 
estimates must be made according to the 
rule, " By their fruits ye shall know them." 
Mr. Hardy declares that the beauty or ugli- 
ness of a character exists, not in its deeds, 
but in its aims and will. On the contrary, 
it is certain that, except under pathological 
conditions, a good will can usually material- 
ize itself into good actions. 

Tess of the D*Urbervilles is, first of all, 
unnatural because a woman of the sensitive 
and aspiring spirit with which Mr. Hardy 
credits her, would be, more than a less fem- 
inine and impassioned creature, penetrated 
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a6d demoralized by a sense of her misdeeds. 
No woman, unless born and reared in the 
rrtidst of vice, and therefore absolutely de- 
prived of the criterion of virtue, could re- 
main pure in spirit through the vicissitudes 
of Tess. The author makes in her case the 
generotis allowance thaft a man often claims 
in behalf of wdmen wronged ; and until the 
second fault of Tess it may be vali^. Btit 
lier return to Alec D'Urberville cancels Xbt 
sub-title of the story. 

We fail to comprehend the lack of honest 
common sense which permitted the book to 
take a place in family periodicals and in pub- 
lic esteem exclusively because of this arbi- 
trary definition of poor Tess. It is as amaz- 
ing as the prudery by which certain chap- 
ters, included in this edition — by which 
alone the unhappy heroine is exonerated as 
far as the point of her story already indi- 
cated — were suppressed in adapting the 
novel for these journals. Far from pleasant 
to read are these pages; but their former 
omission casts a curious light upon the in- 
stinct to shrink from the disagreeable, which 
many persons mistake for moral disapproval. 
The story simply cannot be judged apart 
from the testimony which proves that, at 
first, Tess was a victim instead of a sinner. 

It is in the support of his thesis of un- 
assimilated evil that Mr. Hardy makes his 
great mistake in this romance. Moreover, 
with all his brilliant realism, there are un- 
natural developments in the work. Yet 
among these we should not count the odd 
incident of the aggrandizement of Farmer 
Durbeyfield, which has been blamed by cer- 
tain critics ; for that was a fact, which came 
to the knowledge of Mr. Hardy. Such a 
morbid mixture of pious cant and brutal 
treachery as we see in Alec D'Urberville is 
hideous, but uncontestably true to life. We 
rather like, too, the "composition," as a 
painter would say, of the three wistful wor- 
shipers of Angel Clare — although a witty 
contemporary has likened them to the maid- 
ens who languished for love of the famous 
Bunthorne. No ; the untruthfulness of which 
we complain is in the portraiture of Tess 
herself; for her faults should have been 
according to the impulses of nature. Not 
such was her return to Alec, the man whom, 
with reason as well as instinct, she loathed ; 
selling herself for the maintenance of her 
mother and sisters — with the lemon-colored 
dressing-gown and slippers for herself thrown 
into the bargain. Her unsophisticated mind 
ought to have taught her that she was more 
sacredly the possession of her husband than 
were the inherited diamonds guarded at such 
a cost. We can only repeat that it is the 
sub-title which renders Mr. Hardy's novel 
presumptuous and profoundly immoral, in 
implying the inability and consequent blame- 
lessness of the human will against adverse 
conditions. Rather than a pure woman, poor 
Tess of the H'Urbervilles is to be pronounced 
one most unhappy, deeply wronged ; then her 
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rich and pathetic personality stands forth to 
plead for itself. 

With the vitally important exception noted, 
the romance is very strong in construction ; 
it moves without flagging from chapter to 
chapter, with dramatic and brilliant effects. 
The reports of English farm life are wonder- 
ful in their spirited realism ; now and then, 
however, Mr. Hardy, in his care to study 
" with the eye on the object," permits ugly 
details to detach themselves with dispropor- 
tionate sharpness from the mellow back- 
ground. More than once, also, a too elabo- 
rate phrase gives a tint over-subtle for the 
local color. But there is here much sturdy 
and faithful work ; the scenes in the cow- 
barton and at the threshing machine are 
wonderful prose bucolics, whether tranquil 
or full of physical stress. The pages where 
Tess falls into a dreary sleep upon the altar 
of sacrifice at Stonehenge, and is awakened 
by the officers of the law who will give her 
soft neck to the gallows, attain true lyric 
quality by force of tragic passion. A haunt- 
ing effect is left by those two bowed figures 
of Angel and Liza-Lu, wandering under the 
glare of the sun, away from the assize-town, 
who knows where ! 

There are, indeed, great qualities and great 
defects in Mr. Hardy's Tess, 



THE OEEAT EDU0AT0K8 * 

THE first volume in Scribner's series of 
the " Great Educators " opens with a 
consideration of " the character and ideal of 
Greek education." Its one idea, like that of 
Greek life in all its manifestations, was *' pro- 
portion." A rational life was one of which 
all the parts, internal and external, stood to 
each other in just proportion. This propor- 
tion was threefold : that of the parts of the 
individual, that between the individual and 
his fellows, and that between the human and 
the divine. The realization of this threefold 
harmony in the individual the Greeks called 
opm^, usually translated virtue^ but which 
Mr. 'Davidson renders worth. Three condi- 
tions were regarded as necessary to the real- 
izing of this ideal : a noble nature, persistent 
exercise or training in right action, and care- 
ful instruction. The Greeks laid great stress 
on being well or nobly bom ; and the chief 
end of marriage was the rearing of worthy 
o£kpring. They understood, better than we 
moderns do, '* the value of exercise, practice, 
habituation ; " but the work begun by nature, 
and continued by habit or exercise, must 
be " completed and crowned by instruction," 
which, according to the Greek, had the 
double function of ** making action free by 
making it rational," and of *' making possi- 
ble as advance to original action." Nature 
and habit left men slaves to '* instincts and 
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prescriptions;" instruction, revealing the 
grounds of action, set them free. "The 
truth shall make you free," was their motto. 

Education, was, however, only for the well- 
born and wealthy ; on slaves, barbarians, and 
the working and trading classes it would have 
been wasted. Mankind was divided into a 
governing and a governed class; and the 
former alone was to be educated, that it 
might "govern itself and the other class 
in accordance with reason and justice." The 
governed class needed only to be guided by 
its superiors, and to obey them. This was 
the educational policy of Paul, as shown by 
his counsel to wives, children, and slaves : 
" Obey " husband, parents, masters. 

Education among the Greeks varied with 
times and circumstances, though its aim was 
always the same — to attain " worth " or ex- 
cellence. In the Homeric day it was purely 
practical, aiming only to make the man " a 
speaker of words and a doer of deeds." 
There were no special schools then; "life 
was so lived as to be an excellent school." 
Six hundred years later, when Aristotle wrote, 
great changes had taken place, demanding 
corresponding changes in education. These 
changes in social and political life, with their 
causes and consequences, are here treated 
in successive chapters ; and the changes in 
education are similarly discussed. These 
constitute two marked epochs. The Hel- 
lenic is sulxlivided into " the old education, 
authoritative and puritanical " (776-450 B.C.), 
and " the new education, rationalistic and lib- 
eral " (450-338 B.C.). The Hellenistic epoch 
is sub-divided into the " Macedonian period, 
during which Greek thought and education 
tended toward an encyclopedic cosmopoli- 
tanism " (338-146 B.C.); and the " Roman 
period, during which, as Horace says, cap- 
tive Greece took captive her rude conqueror " 
(146 B.C.-313 A.D.). In the former period 
Alexandria was the center of the Greek in- 
fluence; in the latter, Rome became such 
with Alexandria. 

The Hellenic era includes " the whole his- 
toric life of free Greece ; " the Hellenistic, 
the time from the loss of Greek independ- 
ence at Chaeronea to the final triumph of Chris- 
tianity, which " brought a new ideal and a 
new spirit into life and education." In deal- 
ing with the " old education " of the Hellenic 
period, iEolian or Theban, Dorian or Spartan, 
and Ionian or Athenian education are suc- 
cessively explained and illustrated, the last 
receiving, as it deserves, special attention, 
and its methods in the family, in school, col- 
lege, and university, being fully described. 
Pythagoras is the subject of an interesting 
chapter in this part of the book ; Xenophon 
and Plato are considered in other chapters 
in connection with the " new education " that 
followed. 

Aristotle (384-322 B.C.), who belongs to 
this same period of the " new education," is 
brought before us in seven chapters, devoted 
to his life and workS) his philosophy, his 



theory of the state, his " pedagogical state," 
and bis methods of education for the first 
seven years of life, for the time from seven 
to twenty-one, and for that from twenty-one 
onward. The ideal of the great philoso- 
pher's elaborate system " is intellectual and 
aesthetic — a coordinated, harmonious whole, 
whereof the individual is but a part: not 
moral or religious — a self-surrender of the 
individual to the supreme will ; consequently, 
it does not provide for every human being 
as such, but only for a small select number, 
the fruit of the whole." Herein consists 
its prime defect ; " its ethics are institu- 
tional, not personal." Hence it was that, 
with all its marvelous merits, " the ideal of 
Aristotle proved powerless to restore the 
moral unity of man, until it was absorbed in 
a higher." The Hellenistic period is briefly 
but sufficiently treated in the closing chap- 
ters, with special reference to Quintilian and 
Plotinus as representing rhetorical and phil- 
osophic education. On the whole Mr. Da- 
vidson has done no better literary work than 
he gives us in this scholarly volume. 

Loyola and the Educational System of the 
yesuitSy by Thomas Hughes, is another book 
in the same series. Though the author is 
himself a Jesuit, he is no mere partisan and 
panegyrist, but gives a fair critical statement 
of the educational principles and methods 
adopted in the order. The extensive litera- 
ture of the subject is well condensed and 
summarized, and the volume cannot fail to 
be of interest to every student of educational 
history. An excellent feature is the very 
full citation of authorities, with edition, vol- 
ume, and page. 



Iir THE SWISS mOHLAHDS « 

THIS is a made-up book, a collection of 
fragments having a certain community 
of theme, some of which have appeared 
in English periodicals. There are towards 
thirty in all, long and short, and most of them 
are interesting, as anything from the pen of 
Mr. Symonds would be likely to be. The 
value of others depends not on their fresh- 
ness, but on their age ; such, for example, is 
the opening sketch of " Davos in Winter," 
which was written in 1878, when that now 
famous and frequented winter resort pre- 
sented a very different aspect. Wintering 
among the Alps, as at Davos and in the En- 
gadine, may seem a novelty and undesirable, 
but the truth is that the Swiss air in winter 
is soothing to pulmonary difficulties under 
favorable conditions. This fact took Mr, 
Symonds to Davos long ago, and his whole 
book is an exposition of the charms of these 
high and frosty altitudes for persons whose 
lungs are diseased. Still, recourse should be 
had thereto only with great caution and by 
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medical advice. One can read Mr. Symonds* 
delightful pages with safety, however, and 
with pleasure ; and the avalanche, the fohn- 
wind, the schlag-lawine and the staub-law- 
ine are only agreeable when taken thus at 
second hand. 

Very graphic and vivid are these pictures of 
the avalanche, of frost and snow and storm, 
of Italian frontier towns — as Chiavenna — in 
the sunny days of April, of winter moonlights, 
and sledge rides over snowy passes when the 
tops of the telegraph poles were covered, and 
the traveler could lean out of his sledge and 
let the wire run through his hand as he rode 
along. A brave woman was Miss Symonds 
to take that perilous trip over the Julier Pass 
in that blinding storm, when, as the postilion 
said, " One false step — und es ist um mit 
unsT'* Thoroughly dramatic is the account 
of the night upon the Schwartzhorn, and the 
tobogganing excursion on the Silvretta Gla- 
cier is exciting in an equal degree. Mr. 
Symonds has an historical touch and a scien- 
tific taste, and writes coolly and exactly of 
some experiences which make the reader 
move in his chair a little uneasily. We wish 
we had space to copy in full such word-pic- 
tures as are to be found on pages 17-20, for 
instance, and on page 166, and the narrative 
of the ride over the Bernina Pass on pages 
318-320. The chapter on Melchior Ragetli 
is a clever composite portrait of a typical 
Swiss porter. 

This book will help to enhance the claims 
of Switzerland, and to invest it with winter 
interest as well as summer. Certainly no 
one has experienced Switzerland who has not 
seen it undef such aspects as are here pre- 
sented. 

HOBJE SABBATIOJE* 

THE meaning of the title of these vol- 
umes of essays is explained in the sub- 
title. In the first volume the fourteen essays 
are comparatively short; for the most part 
they are simply sober, expository papers 
on such subjects as Froissart's Chronicles^ 
Phillippe de Comines, Montaigne, " the judi- 
cious Hooker," Chillingworth, Jeremy Tay- 
lor, and Clarendon. There are four papers, 
however, given to Jeremy Taylor, treating 
his Liberty of Prophesying and his Ductor 
Dubitantium^ or treatise on casuistry. The 
critic is always independent, but never con- 
demns by wholesale, and there is an emi- 
nently judicial tone of self-restraint running 
throughout the various papers. Thus he 
says of Montaigne: "Upon the whole, it 
may be said of him that no one ever suc- 
ceeded so perfectly in the enterprise which 
many people have undertaken, of painting 
a perfectly honest and complete portrait of 
one's self; but his success was rather a 
warning than an example. . . . His garru- 
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lity, personal vanity, and affectation of gen- 
eral skepticism were the arms by the use of 
which he was able to protest at once effect- 
ively and safely against the besetting sins 
of his generation. In a more humane and 
better instructed age such arts are not re- 
quired." Sir James has a most instructive 
remark about Jeremy Taylor : " It may seem 
a paradox, but it is nevertheless true that 
there was a good deal of the journalist in 
Taylor, as in many of our other great eccle- 
siastical writers. The change which jour- 
nalism has produced in the whole organiza- 
tion of literature in modern times is very 
insufficiently understood. Look over the 
works of most of the great writers whose 
names are better known than their works, 
and you will find that a very large propor- 
tion of the many volumes which they fill 
consists of what in the present day would 
be articles in reviews, magazines, or news- 
papers." His concluding words on Bishop 
Butler are especially deserving of note, 
proceeding from so eminent a judge : "As 
the subject of the whole book is a discourse 
on the analogy between the constitution and 
course of nature, and natural and revealed 
religion, it must be admitted that the absence 
of any precautions against the abuses of 
analogical reasoning, and an avowed igno- 
rance of the limits and value of the method 
itself, are considerable defects, even if they 
were unavoidable." 

While the subjects of the first volume are 
four French writers of the middle age and 
prominent ecclesiastical writers of the Eliza- 
bethan era, together with Clarendon, the sec- 
ond volume has more weight, with its four 
essays on Hobbes, as many on Locke, arti- 
cles on Bayle, Mandeville, Voltaire, Hume, 
Gibbon, and the English Bishops Butler, 
Warburton, and Middleton. In this vol- 
ume, especially in the essays on Hobbes 
and Locke, we recognize the eminent stu- 
dent of politics, in the large sense of the 
word, already known to us in Sir Fitzjames 
Stephen's earlier works. The essays as a 
whole appeal to thoughtful readers inter- 
ested in English theology and philosophy, 
and the skepticism, actual or so called, of 
the eighteenth century. But those who de- 
sire to gain some knowledge of the great 
writers who are treated, without consulting 
their works, can hardly trust themselves to 
a safer guide than Sir James. There is here 
no rhetoric and no attempt at brilliancy, but 
sober, faithful exposition, with incidental 
criticism of the leading ideas of all these 
writers, abounds. 



—The Novel Review. — Fiction has become 
such an important and ever- increasing element 
in modern literature that it is not surprising to 
find that a magazine has been started under the 
above title, devoted entirely to novels, novelists, 
and kindred topics. The second number has 
been sent us by the publisher, and the contents 
are eminently readable. There are short mono- 



graphs on the life and work of Mr. George Gis- 
sing, Olive Schreiner, W. Clark-Russell, George 
Meredith, and Miss Jessie Fothergill, with por- 
traits of those authors ; an interesting account 
is given of "French Fiction of Today;" Mr. 
Joseph Hatton contributes " A Cigarette Paper ;" 
novels are reviewed; there is "Gossip about 
Novels and Novelists;" and there b a piece of 
fiction itself from the pen of Mr. Grant Allen. 
— Bookseller y London, 



FBOFESSOB FREEMAN'S LAST 
VOLUMES* 

SOMEWHAT less than a year ago we 
noticed at length the first two volumes 
of the late Professor Freeman's History of 
Sicily, He has been taken away at a com- 
paratively early age, leaving this great work 
a fragment ; but a third volume has recently 
appeared from the Clarendon Press — the 
largest of the three, containing as it does 
some 750 pages. It has two main subjects, 
the Athenian Invasion and the second Car- 
thaginian Invasion. 

The wars of Syracuse and Athens have 
been told by one of the greatest of histo- 
rians with such amplitude of detail that Mr. 
Freeman, with his usual diffuseness, could 
extend the narrative of Thucydides to the 
compass of three fourths of this volume. 
The novelty which Mr. Freeman sought was 
to relate the story of the Athenian Invasion 
as a Sicilian would tell it. But, notwithstand- 
ing the immense importance in historical lit- 
erature of the narrative of Thucydides, he 
says : ** It is no more than simple truth 
to say that the most famous event in the 
history of Sicily is of less moment in 
the history cf Sicily than it is in the history 
of the world. The story of Thucydides fills 
no more than its right place in the history 
of Greece and the world. It may easily be 
made to fill more than its right place in the 
history of Sicily." The previous fall of the 
Tyrants or the next coming of the Phoenician, 
he declares, is, " in strictly Sicilian history, 
a greater landmark than the overthrow of 
the great Athenian fleet." 

It is a fine instance of Mr. Freeman's wide 
range of historical illustration that, when he 
comes to write of the man who played the 
first part on the side of Syracuse, Hermok- 
rat^, he compares the politics of the island 
with the politics of modern America. For 
Hermokrat^s wished to have all the Sicilian 
cities league themselves together, or fight 
with one another, without allowing any for- 
eign power, even of their motherland of 
Greece, to interfere. " Hermokrat6s, in 
short, lays down with regard to the West- 
ern offshoots of Hellas the same principle 
which has since been laid down in regard 
to the Western offshoots of England affid of 
other European nations. It is, in truth, the 
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* Monroe doctrine * which he preaches in be- 
half of the Greeks of Sicily." For the nine 
years B.C. 424-415 his counsels prevailed. 
Then the Elymian city of Segesta called 
upon Athens for aid in its strife with the 
Greek city of Selinous, and Athens came to 
support the barbarian against the Greek in 
her greatest interference with the affairs of 
Sicily. "No piece of history better bears 
out the suggestion of Joseph Butler that it 
is within the compass of possible things that 
a whole nation may go mad. We have, per- 
haps, had such an experience within the last 
forty years. We have seen a nation gy^ its 
whole soul to an enterprise which did not, 
indeed, lead to utter overthrow like the 
Athenian expedition to Sicily, but it was 
surely as wild, as unjust, as utterly lacking 
in any reasonable hope either of advantage 
or of true glory." (The allusion is to the 
Crimean war.) Mr. Freeman relates with 
great vividness the whole story of the for- 
tunes of Nikias and his fleet and army. 
Throughout, we feel ourselves in the hands 
of a roaster, who, with the utmost conscien- 
tiousness, has exhausted every possible 
source of information, and has used all his 
knowledge to make the past live before us 
again in all the colors of breathing life. 

The second long chapter (there are but 
two in the volume), which is much shorter 
than the first, describes the Second Cartha^ 
ginian Invasion. Here Diodoros is the writ- 
er's guide almost entirely. Hannibal, the son 
of Gisko, and Himilco were very different 
warriors from Nikias. Selinous, Acragas, 
and Gela were soon conquered, and Himera 
destroyed. Then came the rise of Dionysios 
the Elder to power in Syracuse. 

The whole period covered by this bulky 
volume, with its thirty-one appendixes, is but 
twenty-eight years, and probably Mr. Free- 
man could not have covered all the ground 
which he had laid out for himself in less 
than three volumes more. The subject was 
one in which conciseness of style would 
have been most desirable; nowhere else, 
however, have Mr. Freeman's diffuseness 
and tendency to digression been more evi- 
dent But so great were the moral excel- 
lencies of Freeman as an historian, and so 
high his power of re^recting the life of the 
past before us, that one can only close this 
volume with a special deep regret that the 
History of Sicily must be finished by some 
other hand. 

The fourth series of Mr. Freeman's His- 
torical Essays has this connection with his 
history of Sicily that its first paper relates 
to Carthage. A series of four papers, re- 
printed like the rest of the matter in the 
volume from periodicals of the day, gives 
most interesting sketches of Aix, Orange, 
Autun, P^rigueux, and Cahors, and the 
" Lords of Ardres." At the end of the vol- 
ume a group of more or less political papers 
includes " The Growth of Commonwealths," 
" The Coostitutipn of the German Empire," 



" Nobility," and the " House of Lords "— 
the two latter being largely reprinted from 
the Encyclopcedia Britannica. The remain- 
der of the matter chiefly consists of short 
articles, reprinted from the Saturday Re- 
vieWy upon topics in English history for the 
most part. The second paper in the volume, 
one of the most attractive, is a comparison 
of French and English towns. The whole 
volume is very readable, but we can here 
refer only to one or two points of special 
interest. The essay on " Orange " will prob- 
ably give more light to the student of his- 
tory than any other in the volume, as the 
city itself is so obscure. Mr. Freeman was 
opposed to the building of a channel tun- 
nel on the ground that England would thus 
become, in some sort, a part of the Conti- 
nent, losing its insular character. In the 
essay on " The Growth of Commonwealths " 
there is, naturally, considerable matter of 
interest to the citizen of the United States. 
As for the House of Lords, Mr. Freeman 
would "deal a little gently with so living 
and speaking a memorial of Jhe days of our 
oldest freedom." 



MIHOB NOTIOES. 



Monsieur Henri. 

This "Footnote to French History," as Miss 
Louise Imogen Guiney calls it, first appeared in 
the pages of the Catholic World, The writer has 
remodeled her sketch, and now presents it to us 
in a little volume very convenient for a traveler's 
pocket. It is an odd, out-of-the-way corner of 
French history to which Miss Guiney introduces 
us. The time is that of the French Revolution, 
and the scene is in La Vendue. The hero is far 
from being a saint, and has nothing conventional 
in his " make-up." But he was a man who lived 
with his whole soul, who " blazed with a genuine 
fire, and played no tricks with his individuality. 
Among the serious war-worn leaders of the in- 
surrection he stands, a fairy prince, with a bright, 
absurd glamour. . . . He is all that children look 
for in a tale, and he has no moral." Miss Guiney's 
sketch is conscientious and picturesque. — Harper 
& Brothers. |i.oo. 

The New Calendar of Great Men. 

In a closely printed volume of some 650 pages 
Mr. Frederic Harrison has here edited brief 
biographies "of the 558 worthies of all ages and 
nations in the Positivist Calendar of Auguste 
Comte." Comte arranged his calendar by giv- 
ing the greatest names to the months, fifty- two 
other great names to the weeks, and one worthy 
to each day of the year. These brief biogra- 
phies range over all ages, races, and countries, 
taking in the eminent men in religion, poetry, 
philosophy, war, statesmanship, industry, and 
science whom Comte considered to have done 
positive, constructive work for the benefit of 
mankind. Mr. Harrison has been aided by four- 
teen contributors, the most prominent of whom 
are Professor Beesly, Dr. Bridges, and Mr. G. P. 
MacDonell. The arrangement is in thirteen sec- 
tions, such as " Ancient Philosophy *'and '* Mod- 
em Statesmanship;*' under each heading the 
sketches are arranged m chronological order, 



but there is no connection of any name with a 
specific day of the year. 

As Mr. Harrison takes pains to inform his 
readers, this manual b not at all intended to be 
a dictionary of biography, or to have any par- 
ticular affinities with an encyclopedia; its par- 
ticular value, therefore, wUl be for those who 
are studying not biography but positivism itself. 
Especially, the volume will have interest for 
those who desire to know the estimates which 
the English positivist school holds of the great 
characters of history which are included. It 
would be useless to criticise either insertions or 
omissions, as the editors have closely followed 
Comte's own list, without attempting to defend 
it throughout. The writers in the volume are, 
for the most part, of unusual ability, and any 
one interested in the study of positivbm at the 
present day could hardly find a more readable 
volume from which to obtain general informa- 
tion on the positivist view of history than this 
New Calendar of Great Men, — Macmillan & Co. 
I2.25. 

The Siege of Lucknow. 

It is thirty-four years since Christendom was 
thrilled with the story of the siege of Lucknow. 
The episode of the Sepoy rebellion and its over- 
throw by the little British army of India will 
always have world-wide interest because, more 
than any one series of events, it showed the rela- 
tive strength and weakness of the Asiatic and the 
European. Hence any fresh contemporary tes- 
timony by an eye-witness b welcome. The Hon. 
Lady Inglis, widow of the general in command, 
publbhes here her diary. She was one of the eight 
hundred women and children shut up in Luck- 
now with eighteen hundred Britbh soldiers to 
defend it against fifteen thousand of the enemy. 
During the eighty-seven days of the siege she 
kept a diary. Her husband, General Ingib, had 
charge of the defense ; and it b evident that, while 
Havelock and Outram lose none of their glory, 
Inglis* name deserves to be better known. His 
was not the dramatic r61e of marching and relief, 
but the prosy, but none the less heroic, part 
of defender until succor came. The incidents of 
underground and surface warfare, the fears and 
hopes of the garrison, and all the sturing events 
of the siege are admbably portrayed. With the 
aid of notes furnished by officers of the garrison 
and the relief, and of other trustworthy hbtoric 
materials, a readable and accurate hbtory of the 
famous siege b furnbhed to the general reader 
and student. The narrative closes with an ac- 
count of Lady Inglb* journey homeward to Eng- 
land, during which she suffered shipwreck.— Im- 
ported by Charles Scribner's Sons. I3.00. 



Prof. John W. Hales* Essays and Notes on 
Shakespeare^ first bsued eight years ago, ap- 
pears in a new edition, from which a table of 
contents is strangely absent. The leading pa* 
pers are about ** Stratford- on- Avon,** ** Chaucer 
and Shakespeare," " King Lear,** and " Shakes- 
l>eare*s Greek Names.** The remainder of the 
volume b made up of briefer articles. Professor 
Hales b one of the writers on English literature 
whom it is unnecessary to commend to the care- 
ful student. — Macmillan & Co. I1.50. 

Mr. William Winter's thoroughly charming lit- 
tle volume on Shakespearis England appears in 
a new edition, which can safely be praised as one\^ 
of the most attractive volumes, externally and in- 
ternally, of the day, — Macmillan & Co, 7Sc 
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POETRY. 



To " W. D. H." 

And have we heard you, W. D., 
For this, the latest time, declare 
That Intellectnality, 
Save in these Islands of the sea, 
Is everywhere? 

That all the world, the Muscovites, 

The Realists of Sunny Spain, 
And every Frenchman who delights 
To count the smells and name the sights 
Of every drain, 

Is greater than clean clumsy Scott, 

Than inartistic Thackeray? 
Oh, hast thou fired thy latest shot, 
Or is it but a cunning plot 
That thou dost lay? 

And shall we hear thee, elsewhere, still 

Repeat the old familiar chatter. 
Loud as the hopper of a mill? 
Well, as it does not seem to kill. 
It does not matter! 

Nay, far from earth, serene and strong. 

The smiling Thackeray forgives; 
While "Yarrow as he rolls along 
Bears burden to the minstrel's song"~ 
Sir Walter lives! 

While Hawthorne holds unshaken place 

Among the children of the pen ; 
While wit, adventure, joy, and grace. 
In every clime, in every place. 
Are dear to men — 

You cannot, though you strive and sigh. 

Shake one leaf on the laurel crown. 
Write not yourself — none else will try, 
T*were grossly rude — what Dogberry 
Would be writ down! 
~ Andrew LAng, in *' Longman's Magazine.' 



HEW YOEK HOTES. 

THE broadside hurled by Mr. Charles Burr 
Todd against the publishing guild of this 
country through the mediumship of our maga- 
zines, to which I referred several weeks ago 
though it apparently disturbed in no way the 
profitable serenity of the publishers, aroused the 
literary workers of the country to the fact that in 
literature as well as trade there is strength in 
union. The shot fired around the world is gener- 
ally an effective one in its echo. The recently 
formed ** Association of American Authors " be- 
gins its career in a manner not wholly auspicious ; 
but the criticism which has been made upon it 
is the result rather of a misconception of its pur- 
poses than of any inherent unworthiness of its 
cause. I am inclined to believe that this mis- 
conception is partly due to the bitterness of Mr. 
Todd's attack upon the publishers, which has 
helped to form in the minds of a few persons the 
idea that the new association was formed to make 
war upon publishers, as the natural enemies of 
authors. Mr. Todd, who has been made the 
secretary of the society, is eager to repudiate this 
idea, and he has stated distinctly that the asso- 
ciation b to cooperate with publishers in the en- 
deavor to place literature on a better basis. 



No one who is familiar with the methods by 
which authors secure publishers to publish their 
books, and publishers secure authors to write 
books for them (the latter practice, by the way, 
is becoming so common that it presents a new 
and interesting phase of the development of 
modern literature), can doubt that publishers 
have at present the advantage. A publishing 
house is a perfectly equipped organization ; the 
individual author is a detached and often a mis- 
guided being, incapable of coping alone with the 
formidable engines of trade ; consequently, it is 
of the utmost importance to the author that his 
interests be protected. 

• • • 

The objects of the association are succinctly 
stated in its Constitution and By-Laws, which, 
though they are as yet unpublbhed, I have been 
permitted to examine in MS. through the courtesy 
of Mr. Todd. They are : ** First, to promote the 
professional spirit among authors; secondly, to 
foster a friendlier spirit and greater confidence 
between authors and publishers by devising some 
practical means of securing accurate returns of 
sales by the publisher ; thirdly, to settle disputes 
between authors and publishers by arbitration, or 
by an appeal to 4he courts ; fourthly, to advise 
authors as to the value of literary property and 
the different methods of publishing, to see that 
their contracts are so drawn as to secure them 
their just rights; fifthly, to secure certain re- 
forms urgently needed, and in general to main- 
tain, define, and defend literary property and 
advance the interests of American authors and 

literature.** 

• • • 

All persons engaged in literary work are eligible 
to membership, and *' persons not authors, who 
are actively interested in letters, or who have 
performed some signal service to literature, may 
be elected honorary members by a two thirds 
vote of the members present at a regular meet- 
ing.** The initiation fee of five dollars covers the 
first annual dues, which are placed at three dol- 
lars, and a life membership is fifty dollars. One 
of the most important features of the organiza- 
tion is its establishment of a pension fund. " All 
surplus moneys accruing to the society,** says 
Article VI of the Constitution, "whether from 
bequests or from initiation fees and dues, shall be 
invested and held as a fund, the interest of which 
shall be expended in aiding such sick, aged, or 
infirm members as may be found necessitous, 
and in providing funeral expenses in case of 
need.** The direction of the society is to be 
under a president and board of managers. One 
of the most important functions of this board will 
be to *'hear complaints of any member who may 
have been wronged (presumably by his pub- 
lisher) ; and, if the case require it, aid such mem- 
ber in securing justice.'* 

The fact that the list of officers and members 
of the society contains some of the best names 
in our current literature gives excellent promise 
of its success. There is undoubtedly a good work 
for it to do, and if properly managed it ought 
to be of great benefit to the average American 
author. The meetings will be frequent enough 
to keep the interest in the work alive, and the 
reports of its undertaking are to be regular and 
minute. Mr. Todd, to whose efforts the forma- 
tion of the club is largely due, certainly deserves 
credit for his philanthropic enterprise, 



I had the pleasure of running against the genial 
figure of Prof. H. H. Boyesen the other day, and 
of hearing from him some of his plans for the 
coming summer. " I am going to leave town,** 
he said, "just as soon as my college woric is 
over, for Southampton, Long Island, where I have 
been for the past half-dozen years. I like the 
place so much that I am to build a house there 
this year, and I shall devote a large portion of 
the summer to watching its construction. My 
three boys and myself are enthusiastic horse- 
men, and Southampton is the only seashore place 
around New York that I know anything about 
that has good roads.*' Professor Boyesen con- 
fesse^o me that he had a new novel in his 
mind,^hich was haunting him, which he might 
work upon during the dog-days. " But,** he said, 
** I hope to lay the ghost before I leave town.*' 
He has promised to deliver a series of lectures 
on the nineteenth century poets at Chautauqua 
during the last week m July and the first week in 
August The novel, by the way, which he wrote 
for the Chautauquan, **The Golden Calf,** is to 
be published very shortly in book form, consider- 
ably enlarged, by the Chautauqua Century Press. 
In the magazine Professor Boyesen was limited 
to 30,000 words, and had to end his hero*s career 
prematurely; he has now continued it to its logi- 
cal conclusion. 

• • • 

Personally, Professor Boyesen is one of the 
most interesting men I ever have known. 
Though a college professor, he is free from 
academic narrowness; though a professional 
writer, he is the most unaffected and delightful 
of talkers. He is one of the most brilliant men 
at the table in New York ; his fund of anecdote 
and personal reminiscences is apparently inex- 
haustible. I had the pleasure, not long ago, of 
hearing him tell a story of Henry James, which, 
as it has never to my knowledge been published, 
I will venture to repeat here : On one occasion 
when Henry James — it was after he had achieved 
hb fame — was visiting his father, the celebrated 
philosopher, he met a friend of his father's, a 
typical New England old maid — thin, angular, 
quick-witted, and inquisitive. She was delighted 
to meet the young novelist, and proceeded to 
ply him with questions, displaying extraordinary 
ingenuity in framing them. The elder James 
watched the performance with great amusement. 
When the old lady had departed, he said : " Well, 
Henry, what did you think of her?** Henry 
was silent for a moment, and then he replied : 
**Doesn*t she take her brains out every night 

and wash them ? *' 

« « • 

Mr. Edmond Picton has resigned the assistant 
editorship of Current Literature^ a post which 
he has filled with ability for the past two years. 
Mr. Picton b one of the ablest and the best- 
equipped of the younger editors of New York. 
He has a wide knowledge of contemporary liter- 
ature, keen judgment, and a rare gift for the 
delicate work of editing. Since the retirement 
of Mr. Somers from Current Literature^ the bur* 
den of the editorial direction of the magazine 
has fallen upon Mr. Picton, and the fact that it 
never has been so good as during the past few 
months gives ample evidence of hb skill an4 

efficiency. 

• « • 

The news of the death of Mr. J. R. Osg(^ 
was received here with profound regret Mr. 
Osgood was well known and much Uked iu N^w 
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York. He was a member of the Union League 
Club, where he was sure to be found during the 
frequent visits to the dty which his connection 
with the Harpers caused him to make. His 
genial manner and kindness of heart made him 
popular in Boston, London, and New York ; in 
all of these places he will be greatly missed. 
Americans with literary connections who visit 
London will miss him especially, for during his 
few years' residence there he had become well 
known in the literary and artistic circles of the 
dty. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

What is Reality ? 

A very notable book in the field of the phi- 
losophy of religion is Mr. Francis Howe John- 
son's inquiry under the above title " as to the 
reasonableness of natural religion and the natu- 
ralness of revealed religion." These two phrases 
mark an unequal division of the volume into two 
parts ; nearly three fourths of the space is given 
to natural religion considered as a reasonable 
view of the universe, and but one-fourth part to 
the consideration of revealed religion as thor- 
oughly natural. Many readers, we judge, will 
also consider the first division three times, at 
least, as valuable and cogent as the second, for 
when Mr. Johnson, in this age of comparative 
religion, says that the prophets of Israel heard 
the inner voice "as no other men ever had" 
(p. 594) ; when he dedares (p. 424) that ** the 
Bible is a collection of writings especially super- 
intended by the Holy Spirit, and especially co- 
ordinated by that superintendence to the spiritual 
requirements of man in all ages;" and when he 
divides the moral history of man "into two great 
epochs, that which antedated the incarnation of 
the Saviour of the world, and that which is sub- 
sequent to it;" and appears to accept the so- 
called Fall of Man in the Old Testament and the 
miracles of the New, not as symbolical narra- 
tives, but as literal facts — then Mr. Johnson is 
too plainly writing as an apologetic theologian, 
and not as a philosopher, anxious to occupy a 
purely philosophic point of view. In fact, we 
do not find in the latter quarter of Mr. Johnson's 
volume anything especially novel or forcible. 

The writer's strength resides in the earlier and 
larger part of the volume, in which he answers 
with much vigor and depth of thought the funda- 
mental question of his title. ** A thing is real," 
he says, "when it is capable of fulfilling the 
promises it makes to us." This is a universe 
in which reason is everywhere ; in which connec- 
tion and relation are the tests of reality ; in which 
faith, though inevitable, is itself founded upon 
reason, and in which even illusion is a meaning- 
less word or experience unless reality underlies 
it. The four propositions which Mr. Johnson de- 
fends and Ulustrates are these : ** I exist ; there 
exists in time and space a world external to my- 
self ; I can produce changes in myself and in the 
external world ; changes take place in me and in 
that world of which I am not the author." These 
four propositions he reduces to these two : " The 
external world, known to us through our senses, 
is a world of real agendes that act and react upon 
us. . . . The human mind is a real originating 
cause, which, to some extent, modifies and directs 
itself and external agendes." These proposi- 
tions Mr. Johnson expounds and maintains with 



a freshness and a keenness which are remarkable 
in current philosophy. Against Spencerianism, 
which he maintains Is a mechanical interpreta- 
tion of the universe altogether too objective, he 
dedares the irrationality of either personality or 
mechanism as a single prindple to explain the 
universe. "The Unconsdous " of Hartmann, he 
holds, would be more fitly designated *' the su- 
perconsdous." Mr. Johnson's objection to the 
phrase " natural selection" (p. 262), as implying 
thought, is well taken ; but the name which he 
suggests, "natural repression," or rather "un- 
intelligent repression," seems to us to be open 
to the same objection. 

If Mr. Johnson's book stand in any need of 
dassification, one may say that it is, perhaps, the 
ablest and most vigorous utterance yet of so- 
called "progressive orthodoxy" in the field of 
the philosophy of religion. Those who hold to 
this special school of thought will probably ac- 
cept the whole volume as one consistent piece 
of work, equally cogent throughout. The in- 
ability of others to accept Mr. Johnson's the- 
ology, when he leaves theism and comes upon 
the field of the Bible and the popular theology, 
will not blind their eyes to the very unusual 
promise and power of a notable book. — Hough- 
ton, MifHin & Co. I2.00. 

The Spirit of Modem Philosophy. 
Mr. Johnson is a comparatively new comer in 
the field of philosophy, but Prof. Josiah Royce 
of Harvard has been well known, since the ap- 
pearance of his brilliant and subtle volume on 
the Religious Aspects of Philosophy ^jia one of the 
most acute, well trained, and highly cultivated 
philosophers of the present day ; he has, in a very 
unusual d^T^^t the power to interest thoughtful 
people in the study of the most fundamental mat- 
ters in metaphysics. It would require colunms 
of this paper to do justice to The Spirit of Modern 
Philosophy y which he calls " an essay, in the form 
of lectures." Professor Royce divides his vol- 
ume into two parts, the first of which is entitled 
" Studies of Thinkers and Problems " — devoted 
especially to the period between Kant and Scho- 
penhauer — and "Suggestions of Doctrine," in 
four lectures, which make up the second part. 
A considerable portion of the first part has been 
printed in the Atlantic Monthly and elsewhere, 
and otherwise made known through its delivery 
in the form of lectures in various cities, within 
the last few seasons. One quotation must serve 
us to indicate the main doctrine of this extremely 
rich and interesting volume : 

Thus much our idealism has taught us, namely, 
(i) by showine us that, except for the world of 
ideas, except for the phenomena that appear as 
outer to beings with minds, or that have their 
place in the inner life of such beings, there is no 
reality at all ; (2) by showing us, as Kant has 
shown, that there can be no rational order in na- 
ture unless the thought of some rational being in- 
troduces such order; and {x) by leading us to 
postulate, as all the post- Kantian constructive 
idealists have postulated, that beneath the na- 
ture of our conscious self, which finds itself 
forced to recognize this or that outer, there must 
lie a complete, an infinite Self, which somehow, 
whether by a divine caprice or by a divine ration- 
ality, or by both combined, is actually and of its 
own nature not outwardly forced, but inwardly 
minded, to express itself in this whole vast world 
of ours. 

The doctrine of the Infinite Self (with a big, big 
SI), prominent in all of Professor Royce's other 
writings, is especially conspicuous in this volume. 
It would be easy to ask what the difference is of 



this infinite or deeper Self from the Immanent 
God of the theist, and it is not obvious to every 
reader what gain there is in clearness of thought 
by substituting the word " Self" for " God." 

One of the most important matters in the vol- 
ume, which we take much pleasure in commend- 
ing to Spencerians, b Professor Royce's exposi- 
tion of the history of the doctrine of evolution, 
which, he holds, originated in the Romantic move^ 
ment of the earlier part of this century. While 
properly complimentary to Mr. Spencer for his- 
great labors, Professor Royce does " not find in* 
his actual formula anything at all successful or 
satisfying." The Spirit of Modern Philosophy is a 
book quite unique for its literary brilliancy and' 
breadth and depth of philosophical scholarship 
among the expositions of philosophy which aim 
at a popular audience. Professor Royce has 
made easy the way of his readers by giving a 
syllabus in the appendix of the full course of 
lectures, and by throwing into other appendixes 
the discussions of some difficult metaphysical 
problems. He is a philosopher who feels no 
constraint from space or time, as these generally 
trouble the editor or the ordinary lecturer, and 
he has therefore written with great fullness, not 
to say diff useness, both in criticism and in expo- 
sition; but a volume more fascinating by its 
directness, its wit and humor, its {>enetration, its 
profound earnestness, and its powerful grasp upon 
the greatest problems of religion and philosophy^ 
it would be difficult to name in modern literature^ 
We do not find ourselves completely satisfied 
by any means with the answers which Professor 
Royce gives to the perennial problems of thought ; 
but no one at all interested in these problems can 
read the book without extreme delight and profit. 
— Houghton, Mifilin & Co. I2.50. 

The short History of Greek Philosophy ^ by John 
Marshall, who is now Rector of the Royal High 
School of Edinburgh, is a very successful attempt 
at the popular presentation — brief, authentic,, 
and really interesting — of the life and thought 
of the great philosophers of ancient Greece. The 
book is the work of a specialist who has the 
ability to expound difficult subjects to beginners 
with vigor and lucidity. — Macmillan & Co. $1.10. 

The second volume of Hermetic Philosophy^ 
containing lesson second on " The Principles and 
Elements of Things," and Porphyry on " Auxil- 
iaries to the Perception of Intelligible Natures," 
has a certain curious value for the student of the 
profound or the pseudo-profound. But a greater 
waste of time for the ordinary student of philos- 
ophy could hardly be imagined than the time 
needful for evolving any meaning from the most 
of these pages. — J. B. Lippincott Co. I1.50. 

Two cocksure philosophers of the present day 
are C. A. Stephens, A.M., M.D., of Norway Lake, 
Maine, and Mr. William Hemstreet. The latter's 
title dedares Mind is McUter, Although Mr. 
Hemstreet would define matter in such terms as 
to relieve his 1>ook from much of the reproach 
of ordinary materialism, the reading of a page is 
enough to show the reader that Mr. Hemstreet 
is much less familiar with such minor matters as 
grammar and spelling and style than he supposes 
himself to be with psychology and philosophy. 
(Fowler & Wells Co. $1.00.) — Dr. Stephens, in 
his Pluri- Cellular Man^ would locate the soul in 
a collection of particles, each one of which %^ 
sentient, and he considers that the only way in 
which it is possible to save the soul from death 
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is to lengthen out gradually the term of human 
life. — The Laboratory Company. 

Fundamental Problems is a collection of philo- 
sophical and psychological papers from The Open 
Court of Chicago, to which Dr. Paul Carus gives 
the sub- title, ** the method of philosophy as a 
systematic arrangement of knowledge.'* Dr. 
Carus* notions of "systematic arrangement " are 
not our own; but this volume seems to have 
found other persons more easy to satisfy, as it 
now appears in a second edition, enlarg^ and 
revised. — The Open Court Publishing Co. |i.SO. 

Tlie Diseases of Personality^ by Th. Ribot, pro- 
fessor of psychology at the College de France, is 
an interesting study of the various disorders of 
the human person which affect the personality, 
qualified under the head of organic, emotional, 
and intellectual, leading in some cases to a " dis- 
solution of personality." M. Ribot's skill as an 
exponent of modern psychology is well known. 
— Open Court Publishing Co. 75c. 

A new volume, and one of the very ablest, in 
Macmillan's " Manuals for Students ** is Outlines 
of Psychology, by Harold Hoffding, professor at 
the University of Copenhagen, which Mary E. 
Lowndes has translated from the German version 
with much success. The volume is closely printed, 
consisting of over 375 pages, which cover, with 
much thoroughness, keenness, and even original- 
ity, the whole field of the psychology of co^^ni- 
tion, feeling, and the will. There is no psycholo- 
gist of the present day who better repays careful 
study than the Danish professor. — Macmillan & 
Co. I1.50. 

Mr. Herbert Nichols, Fellow in Psychology at 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass., publishes 
his thesis for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
The Psychology of Time Historically and Philo- 
sophically Considered with Extended Experiments. 
The volume is a very favorable specimen of the 
extremely minute and thorough work taken in the 
psychological laboratories of Clark University. 
The author concludes : " Time and perception 
cannot be explained by any single state, or dis- 
parate sense, and can alone be accounted for as 
a process." — Henry Holt & Co. I1.50. 
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A Voyage of Discovery. 

Mr. Hamilton Aide's " Novel of American 
Society** is very little of a novel proper, and we 
imagine that neither the average American nor 
English reader of contemporary fiction would 
^* discover'* much by perusing it. Sir Mordaunt 
Ballinger, hb sister. Miss Grace Ballinger, and 
his aunt, Mrs. Frampton, come to the United 
States, where they receive every attention from 
fashionable society in New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Denver, and San Francisco, 
closing their travels with a short stay in South- 
em California. Mbs Grace Ballinger is deeply 
in love with a Mr. Ivor Lawrence, an English- 
man of forty ; he has fallen heir to a vast for- 
tune, under circumstances which make people 
who are not his friends suspicious that he unduly 
influenced his dying uncle. Mr. Lawrence, as 
long as he is under this cloud, refrains from any 
communication with Miss Ballinger; and this 
silence is proof to every one but herself that he 
has jilted her. She concludes, however, to write 



him in the middle of her American experiences, 
wherein proposals are many and attractive, to 
assure him of her entire belief in his integrity. 
He clears himself, and appears upon the scene in 
the last chapter, while one of the unfortunate 
American suitors for Miss Ballinger's hand goes 
to Hawaii to help the lepers, and another — cu- 
riously represented as a young Harvard professor 
of a pronounced Americanism, not usual in that 
University — dies of consumption. Mr. Aid< in- 
troduces numerous well-known characters of the 
day, among whom is Bishop Brooks of Massa- 
chusetts under the remarkable pseudonym of 
'* Samuel Sparks.*' This, however, is done only 
to describe his style of preaching and the deep 
impression it usually makes. Mr. Aid^ is a very 
friendly student of American matters, but much 
of his matter is quite too familiar to have any 
particular interest in his repetition. Probably 
the novel will have more interest to the average 
English reader, who supposes that Denver is 
located somewhere in the outskirts of Phila- 
delphia, than on this side of the water. — Harper 
& Brothers. 1 1.2 5. 

Marionettes. 
Rather naive appears to us Julien Gordon's 
ambition to turn New York into an imitation of 
the tout Paris of the novelists ! Her work is 
clever and entertaining to a certain degree; 
among so many epigrams there are some apt 
ones. But the wholesome unpliability of Amer- 
ican society, when the attempt is made to fit it 
into the mold of French fashion, b not to be 
conquered. We may admit, meanwhile, that 
Julien Gordon has succeeded in creating a heroine 
even more illogical in unnecessary martyrdom 
than any that, at thb moment, we recall in 
French fiction. A woman who refuses to marry 
a man whom she loves, and by whom she b loved 
in return, because of a married woman whose 
adoration, he, very properly, does not reciprocate 
— and abo a very little because of reasons con- 
cerning inheritance of property — b a personage 
at once chimerical and mechanical. In fact, 
Marionettes appears to us unreal, pretentious, 
and a trifle vulgar. One has seen this sort of 
thing very much better done. — Cassell Publish- 
ing Co. ^i.oo. 

A Daughter of the South. 
Thb b the title of the long tale, by Mrs. Bur- 
ton Harrison, republished from the Cosmopolitan 
in a small volume, which she has filled out with 
" Shorter Stories.** No narrative could well be 
more delicate and sprightly in touch, more piquant 
in its French setting, or more picturesque in its 
glimpses of a by- gone Southern life than this 
epbode of Berthe*s childhood in New Orleans, 
and her subsequent career in Paris. The legend- 
ary tale, ** A Wife*s Love," b charming and ori- 
ginal ; " A Harp Unsfrung *' abounds in those 
society details in which Mrs. Harrison excels ; 
and " A Suit Decided " shows that she also under- 
stands the aggressive, cordial Americanism and 
genuine fatherliness of successful and affection- 
ate business men. The three other tales, though 
bright, are of far less importance. — Cassell Pub- 
Ibhing Co. $1.00. 

Amethyst. 

The modern ** beauty '* b so distinct a product 
of Englbh civilization as to be worth study. 
Much expense and long years of patient prepa- 
ration go to her manufacture. Nature must be- 



gin the work, but art has greatly to do with its 
completion. An enormous amount of drill and 
culture, vast paraphernalia, and much veiled ad- 
vertbing go on before the ripe moment when 
the successful debutante ascends her throne ; sees 
herself in the papers and the picture galleries ; 
rides, a focps for all eyes, in Rotten Row; or 
presides, the observed of all observers, over stalb 
at fancy fairs, selling her own photograph at any 
price she chooses to exact, or rosebuds at a guinea 
apiece — at two, if she first kisses the flower. 
Nothing b then lacking to the full consummation 
of toil but a marqub or duke of marriageable age, 
and he often is forthcoming. 

Amethyst Handale is rather a beauty by acci- 
dent and the grace of God than after thb pattern ; 
still, much tact and a good deal of money go to 
securing her prestige. Mrs. Coleridge has made 
of her and her fortunes a charming story, with 
good character-drawing in it and some surprises, 
which we commend to novel readers here and 
now. — D. Appleton & Co. 50c. 

Pratt Portraits. 
The Pratt family, as sketched by Anna Fuller, 
b a typical New England family of the sort that 
we have met in some of Mrs. Stowe's later writ- 
ings, or in the stories of Rose Terry Cooke, or 
Sara Orne Jewett. But Anna Fuller has made 
her own selection of subjects, and her style and 
treatment are her own, and very good. The thir- 
teen chapters are not really the chapters of a 
continuous story, but separate, though the same 
figures appear throughout. They are capitally 
done, being simple, natural, lifelike, and for the 
most part truthful studies, with flashes of humor 
and shadows of pathos intermingling. It b a 
mystery to us how Anson Pratt's eyes were 
holden in '* A Domestic Crisb " so that he did 
not know hb own wife when disguised as an 
Irish servant, but " maybe so." A good book, 
thb, in its cool brown linen cover, to take away 
to the mountains or seashore, or to put into the 
satchel for the long journey, as our copy goes I 
— G. P. Putnam *s Sons. 

Helen Brent, M.D. 
Thb "social study,*' by an anonymous author, 
has an inviting external appearance, with its 
oblong covers in sage green presenting the mod- 
est sigrn of the woman physician, and prettily 
decorated in brown and silver. Helen Brent b 
a clear-headed woman, who sees no reason why 
her profession should be in the way of the hap- 
piness and duties of married life. Her lover, 
Harold Skidmore, a lawyer of great ability, is of 
an adverse opinion. She argues well ; but with 
thb question at bsue they find their marriage 
impossible. She becomes the head of a *' Hos- 
pital and College for Women," and goes on 
alone. He consoles himself with a woman very 
unlike her, who b incapable of sympathy with 
his pursuits and can give him no intellectual 
stimulus. Eventually he finds thb out to his 
cost. It is through dire experience that he sees 
the fallacy of the reasoning which separated him 
from the one woman who was hb fitting life mate. 
The close of the story finds him on the ground 
where Helen was when it opened. The author 
argues well for her own sex, and proves that one 
woman of " the highest type " could marry and 
be happy without re-shaping her life on new 
lines. As for the man, Harold, nothing \\^ 
proved. The circumstances are adroitly man- 
aged so as to bring him back to his first love. 
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Nevertheless, the fact remains that human na- 
ture does not change to accommodate theorizers. 
— Cassell Publishing Co. 75c 



Major Gambler Parry's Story of Dicky a short 
tale of two little boys, is fresh, simple, and 
entertaining. The boys are cousins ; one b coun- 
try bred, but weakened and spoiled by an indul- 
gent mother ; the other is son to an orderly ser- 
geant, and was left in England when his father's 
regiment was sent to India. The military child 
b a dear, vigorous little chap, with hb head full 
of notions as to obedience and discipline. He 
revolutionizes the ideas of the farm, and makes 
a man of his playfellow, in spite of the indigna- 
tion and interference of his ill- judging mother. 
^Macmillan & Co. |i.oo. 

Flying Hill Farm^ by Sophie Swett, is a book 
about young people and for young people. But 
it b not one of the juvenile volumes which ap- 
peals to mature readers. The story b told chiefly 
by means of conversations, and the talkers have 
a very imperfect knowledge of the rules of Eng- 
lish grammar. There is very little action in the 
story, and no attempt at the sensational ; and we 
fancy that many readers, younger as well as older, 
would vote it uninteresting after reading half-a- 
dozen chapters, despite the twenty- five good illus- 
trations. — Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

On a Steamer Chair b a small collection of 
tales fitly termed by their author, Robert Barr, 
''Shipboard Stories," as their action, with one 
exception, takes place on an ocean steamer. 
They are of the lightest possible caliber, but 
readable, entertaining, and unexceptionable in 
tone ; so they may be recommended without res- 
ervation for the amusement of such idle hours as 
the forthcoming summer may contain. — Cassell 
Publbhing Co. 50c. 

The Last Naval IVar, by A. Nelson Seaforth, 
purports to be written in the year 1930; one 
needs to have great interest in the purely imagi- 
nary detaib of a war which has not yet happened 
to get up an interest in it. Five thousand copies, 
however, of the story seem to have been sold in 
England. — Cassell & Co.* 50c. 

Mr. J. M. Barrie's A Window in Thrums ap- 
pears as one of Lovell's " International " series 
(Lovell, Coryell & Co. |i.oo); the same firm 
reissues, in paper covers. The Yellow Snake^ 
Mr. William Henry Bbhop's story of Mexican 
treasure. — 50c. 



MINOB HOTIOES. 



The German Emperor. 

Mr. Poultney Bigelow is a hero- worshiper to a 
degree which would have charmed and satbfied 
Thomas Carlyle. His brief monograph on the 
Emperor William of Germany, who was hb early 
companion and playmate, b absolute eulogy, with 
no admixture of either analysb or criticism ; but, 
like all biographies written from a single stand- 
point, it is full of interest. ' "In force and char- 
acter the present emperor surpasses all of hb 
predecessors, certainly up to the great Frederick. 
He thinks for himself — thinks logically ; " *' he 
b more German than the Germans, and in this 
lies hb greatest strength." We are given a por- 
trait of an ideal young ruler, firm, daring, with a 



pervading sense of humane responsibility and the 
courage of hb convictions. Everything that con- 
flicts with thb portrait b omitted. There U no 
mention of hb moody jealousy of hb great father, 
which resulted in the petulant order to the 
German people to stop prabing the Emperor 
Frederick ; to the recent, half- insane utterances 
at public dinners and reviews ; to the febrile ex- 
citement which has made him dash from one end 
of Europe to the other, a terror and a nuisance 
to hb be-visited neighbors. Hb popularity is 
insbted upon ; but we hear nothing of the imeutes 
in the German cities, of the minbterial defeat in 
the educational law, or the unsparing criticbms 
of the newspapers during the past twelve months. 
As a specimen of wide- minded criticbm, take 
the following passage : 

During the labor conference the emperor 
showed marked civilities to the French delegate, 
Jules Simon, and afterward sent him as a present 
the musical works of Frederick the Great, ac- 
companied by a most cordial letter. Thb was 
an opportunity offered to France to say some- 
thing that might be regarded as a harbinger of 
peace, to cease the snarling over Alsace and 
Lorraine that has been kept up for twenty years, 
and promises to continue till after the next war. 
Germany was disappointed in the result ; for France 
showed that she has now only one political faith ^ 
the basis of which is hate. From the salons of 
the Faubourgr St. Germain to the attics of Mont- 
martre there is but one feeling — France has had 
her vanity wounded; therefore Europe must ex- 
pect no rest till she has had her revenge. 

Surely this b being more German than the 
Germans. Since the mess of pottage no more 
unequal bargain has been proposed than to con- 
done the loss of two provinces for the musical 
works of Frederick the Great. Misguided France 
is evidently less placable than Esau — or not so 
hungry I — Charles L. Webster & Co. 75c. 

The Spanish Story of the Armada. 

In the opinion of many Mr. Froude, whom 
Lord Salbbury has strangely appointed to fill 
the late Professor Freeman's chair, b only a bril- 
liant pamphleteer. It may at least be said in hb 
favor, however, that but for him multitudes would 
have gone all their lives without feeling enough 
interest in some great names of history to give 
time or thought to the writings of more serious 
historians. Mr. Fronde's characters are living 
beings, not wooden puppets; they stand out 
like portraits by great artbts. We forget for a 
time to ask whether or not the pictures are " good 
likenesses; " they have certain very impressive 
qualities of execution, so that once seen they are 
not easily forgotten. 

In thb volume of essays the first subject, the 
defeat of the Armada, b treated from the Span- 
bh point of view ; the second paper, " An Un- 
solved Historical Riddle," is an account of the 
life of Antonio Perez, whose Relacion has ** for 
three centuries been the chief authority for the 
private character of Philip the Second." The 
essay on Saint Teresa was published in an Eng- 
Ibh quarterly several years ago ; it is one of the 
best biographical sketches of thb famous Spanish 
woman which has ever appeared in Englbh. 
Mr. Froude makes the life of Saint Teresa repre- 
sent preeminently the spiritual enthusiasm of the 
Spanbh nation. The essays thus far named, ap- 
pearing in different magazines at various times, 
were all written after Mr. Froude had completed 
hb History of England. He was intending to 
write the lives of Charies V and Philip II ; but 
be was obliged by circumstances to lay aside the 



plan. The two remaining articles, on " The 
Norway Fjords," have nothing in common with 
the other essays, and are no better (from a liter- 
ary point of view) than ordinary newspaper letters. 
Mr. Froude, indeed, apologizes for them, saying 
that ** authors, like schoolboys, require holi- 
days ; " but all holiday diaries are not worthy of 
book form, and so slight a one as this should 
not have been placed in such close proximity to* 
what the author, at least, wishes us to consider 
authentic history. — Charles Scribner's Sons.- 

li.So. 

The Technique of Rest. 

One proof of the abnormal restlessness of our 
times is the publication of books like Miss Call's 
Power through Repose, Surely men and women 
ought to know enough about the needs of their 
own natures to allow their bodies and brains suffi- 
cient time for recuperation without recourse to 
learned books upon " The Technique of Rest." 
But the tendency of our times b to reduce every- 
thing to a science; perhaps, when men and 
women find that ** rest " is really taken seriously 
enough to arouse discussion, they may be willing 
to allot more regular periods for it in their busy 
lives. Miss Anna C. Brackett, who b a teacher 
in a large private school, wrote an article upon 
rest, which appeared in Harper's about a year 
ago. Thb article elicited comments and ques- 
tions from tired women all over the country. 

The clever epitaph pronounced on the 

Poor woman who always was tired, 
For she lived in a house where 
Help was not hired, 

might well serve for a large class of New Eng- 
land women, at least, today. With the immense 
advantages of the higher education which has 
been offered to women during the last few years, 
there has come a wearisome complexity of inter- 
ests and occupations which tends to break down 
many an active brain. That much of thb waste 
of brain- force and nerve- tissue b unnecessary the 
author of thb dainty little volume tries to prove. 
"Watch other people," she says, **to be con- 
vinced how much muscular and nervous force b 
actually thrown away for nothing. Do not allow 
yourself to move nervously fast, and the more 
nervous you are the more deliberate all motions 
should be. Force yourself to move slowly, even 
if you are in a hurry. . . . When you are waiting 
for a train, don't keep perpetually looking to see 
if it b coming. The time of its arrival b the 
business of the conductor, not yours. It will not 
come any sooner for all your nervous glances and 
your impatient pacings, and you will save strength 
if you will keep quiet." 

Some of Miss Brackett's advice is rather trite, 
and the whole material of the book could easily 
have been compressed into a magazine article. 
But that some antidote for the nervous restless- 
ness of our times is needed, the newly awakened 
interest in the subject plainly shows. — Harper 
& Brothers. 75c. 

The Platform. 
Mr. Henry Jephson, as an Englbh man, means 
by " the platform," not the statement which a 
political party puts forth before election, but the 
practice of political speech-making at public 
meetings. *' Every political speech at a public 
meeting, excluding those from the pulpit and 
those in courts of justice, comes within the 
meaning of the platform." He includes speeches \^ 
after public dinners and banquets, but excludes 
speeches in Parliament Having thb idea of the 
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platform, Mr. Jephson has gone back to 1760 to 
find its birth — the famous Middlesex election of 
1768, in which John Wilkes was the chief figure, 
being its first important manifestation. From 
that time down to the present Mr. Jephson 
traces the progress of this method of discuss- 
ing politics, quoting liberally from the current 
newspapers and giving numerous extracts from 
speeches. The freedom of public discussion of 
politics was, apparently, fully established in Eng- 
land before the time of the French Revolution ; 
but the conservative reaction following that great 
event led to various measures for its repression, 
and it was not until the Reform Act of 1832 was 
passed that the right became so thoroughly 
established as not to be shaken thereafter. 

Mr. Jephson is a writer by no means to be 
named with Mr. Bryce or Prof. Woodrow Wil- 
son ; he is master of a very ordinary style only, 
and there are two volumes on the subject where 
one would have been ample. He starts out by 
claiming that ** the platform '' is an institution 
equal to any other political institution in Eng- 
land in importance ; but " free speech " would be 
a much better term for the really important 
thing meant to be indicated by "the platform,** 
for political speech making is only one variety of 
free speech, and it is only a means to an end in 
a political campaign. Numerous expressions 
of Mr. Jephson, however, personifying ** the 
platform,*' are rather amusing. He speaks of 
the platform, for instance, being *' still in a qui- 
escent state under the soothing influence of the 
material prosperity of the country.** Elsewhere 
he speaks of the history of the platform "from 
the time of its entrance into the field of political 
life; a history of brilliant progress, of past 
achievement, of a successful struggle for the 
valuable rights of free speech at public meet- 
ings, and of self-government.** In this latter 
quotation Mr. Jephson seems to confound the 
instrument and the end. His work, however, 
while mediocre in style and conception, has its 
value as a collection of historical data bearing 
upon the establishment of the right of free polit- 
ical discussion in England. — Macmillan & Co. 
I4.00. 

Oriental Religions and Christianity. 

The record thus far made by American stu- 
dents of the ethnic religions suggests poverty 
rather than riches. Masters of origrinal texts are 
here few and far between. Nevertheless, any 
fair and sympathetic study of the methods and 
forms of our fellow men*s spiritual sustenance in 
any country should be welcome. In seminaries 
of theology, which train missionaries to replace 
ancient faiths with another encumbered by de- 
cidedly artificial and traditional • systems of the- 
ology, the study of the national religions should 
be made imperative. 

Rev. Dr. Frank F. Ellinwood, a missionary- 
secretary in the Presbyterian Church, has studied 
the Asiatic religions, and his results are embodied 
in a course of ten lectures delivered on the Ely 
foundation in the Union Theological Seminary 
of New York. He has made diligent use of the 
works of specialists, and the lectures make pleas- 
ant reading. By Oriental religions, however, he 
means those of Arabia and India only, and his 
main thesis b to prove these *' false,** and Chris- 
tianity — even the modern Protestant form of it 
— " true.** He treats of the need of understand- 
ing these Oriental religions and of the methods 



of the early church in dealing with ** heathen- 
ism,*' and then enters upon his main theme. 
The successive developments of Hinduism are 
luminously traced. In a chapter on "The Bha- 
gavad and the New Testament** he discusses 
the origin and place of this Indian work in the 
Mahabharata. Dr. Ellinwood vigorously contro- 
verts the plausible translation of Mr. Chatter ji 
and the decidedly misleading poetizing of Sir 
Edwin Arnold. There b a good chapter on 
" Buddhbm and Chrbtianity,** in which the au- 
thor sides with the sane and scholarly in reject- 
ing the notion that Chrbtianity borrowed any- 
thing of importance from the system which 
" Buddhbts ** made so different from Gautama*s 
simple ethics. In treating " Mohammedanbm, 
Past and Present,** Dr. Ellinwood seems to us 
more polemic than judicial in spirit. He treats, 
further, ** The Traces of a Primitive Monothe- 
ism,** the indirect tributes of heathen systems to 
the doctrines of the Bible, and " the ethical ten- 
dencies of the Eastern and Western philoso- 
phies,** and closes with a chapter of evidences, 
entitled ** The Divine Supremacy of the Chrb- 
tian Faith.** The bibliography in the appendix 
will be helpful to students. The book will not 
satisfy either those who see in the ethnic systems 
a strong propaedeutic principle, or those who 
know by experience the power of spiritual nur- 
ture in the faiths born outside of Palestine. By 
the audience for which it b calculated, however, 
the volume will be gratefully welcomed. It de- 
serves an honored place in the increasing library 
of comparative religion. — Charles Scribner*s 
Sons, fi.75. 

The Religious Systems of the World. 

This large volume of 824 pages contains a col- 
lection of addresses, delivered at South Place 
Institute, London, in two recent seasons, which 
were designed to explain and illustrate the differ- 
ent religious movements of the day from the 
standpoint of interested but impartial students. 
In thb second and enlarged edition there are 
twenty- seven lectures on pre-Chrbtian and non- 
Christian religions by such authorities as Pro- 
fessors Tiele, Legge, Rhys-Davids, Sir Alfred 
Lyall, Dr. Mills, and Sir G. W. Cox. In the 
second part there are thirty- two articles on 
Chrbtian thebtic and philosophic systems, most 
of them written by disciples, with the exception 
of such articles as that on the Armenian Church. 
Thus the Quakers, the Theosophists, the Mor- 
mons, and the Positivists are represented by Mr. 
William Pollard, Mrs. Besant, Elder J. H. An- 
derson, and Mr. Frederic Harrbon, respectively. 
This part also includes a lecture on the religion 
of Dante, by Mr. Oscar Browning ; one on Mys- 
ticbm, by Mr. W. S. Ully ; another on Spinoza, 
by Sir F. Pollock; "The Religious Aspect of 
Skepticism,** by Rev. John Owen, and various 
other related subjects. The first part of the 
volume has the more scientific value, but the 
whole, though somewhat miscellaneous, makes 
a readable and valuable survey of the religions 
of antiquity and modern times. — Macmillan & 
Co. $4. 50. 

American Game Fishes is a large and hand- 
some volume of some 600 pages, in which twenty- 
five writers — all of them experts — treat with 
authority, and also with animation, of the " Hab- 
its, Habitat, and Peculiarities of American Game 
Fishes J How, When, and Where to Angle for 



Them.** The subjects are fishes so dear to the 
angler as the salmon, tarpon, bass, bluefish, pike, 
pickerel, perch, and grayling. Among the writers 
are Charles Hallock, W. N. Haldeman, W. A. 
Perry, Prof. G B. Goode, Mr. W. W. H. Mur- 
ray, and Pres. D. S. Jordan, now of California. 
Four connected chapters are appended on " The 
Senses of Fishes,** " Fbhing- Tackle and How 
to Make It,** "Reels, their Use and Abuse,*' 
and " The Angler's Camp Outfit,** by four most 
competent authorities. The volume b illus- 
trated with cuts of the different varieties of 
fish described, with occasional photogravures 
of scenery and colored plates of flies, and nu* 
merous figures of tackle. The whole volume 
forms an angler*s manual of the first order. — 
Rand, McNally & Co. I2.50. 

The Stones of Venice ^ in two volumes, b the 
latest installment of the fine Brantwood edi- 
tion of Mr. Ruskin*s complete works. Professor 
Norton *s introduction emphasizes the services to 
Venice of two natives of Britain : " Two Englbh- 
men of thb century have deserved well of Ven- 
ice ; two friends — John Ruskin and Rawdon 
Brown. . . . Not all the Venetians come under 
the condemnation of neglect or wanton destruc- 
tion of the relics of her former pride ; some of 
them have done their best to show their love for 
her ; but not one of them has done more or better 
for her than these two, aliens by birth but natives 
by spirit of the city which, even in her decay, 
appeals beyond any other to the poetic imagina- 
tion, and claims the reverence of all who care 
for what is of highest quality in human life and 
achievement.'* — Charles E. Merrill & Co. f 3.00. 

A new volume in the Brantwood edition of 
Ruskin *s works is the Lectures on Art. These 
were delivered at Oxford in 1870 by Mr. Ruskin 
as the first professor of art Professor Norton 
in hb introduction speaks of the vagueness and 
inadequacy of definition which impair Mr. Rus- 
kin*s general conception of the fine arts, given in 
the first four lectures. He improves the occasion 
to correct writers like Mr. Ruskin who treat the 
fine arts "as if they were entities possessed of 
an independent exbtence.** On the contrary he 
well says: "There b riothing mystical or meta- 
physical in the fine arts. All of them are simply 
arts of expression, and every mode of expression, 
if treated by the artistic method giving the best 
form to idea, sentiment, or emotion, b a fine 
art** — Charles E. Merrill & Co. |i.so. 

A new volume in the " Nature ** series b a 
morphological study, by Henry Meyners Ber- 
nard, M.A., on The Apodida, It is so particu- 
larly directed to students of zoology that one may 
read far into the book, perhaps even entirely 
through it, without learning the popular name of 
the Apodidae, or of any of the species. The 
crab-shelled shrimp is one of these species, one 
may remark, however. Mr. Bernard's work has 
two parts, the first of which deduces Apus from 
a carnivorous annelid, and the second endeavors 
to prove a similar derivation for the ancient 
crustacean forms called by Haeckel the Giganto- 
Straca. — Macmillan & Co. $2.00. 

In Christ versus Christianity some old straw b 
well threshed. ** The Christian Church b cross- 
examined by a modern lawyer,** who b familiar 
with current surface thoughts and with objections 
that float like corks on the tide ; but neither his 
speech nor hb cogitations betray profound ac- 
quaintance with great thinkers, Hb accuracy b 
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shown by his reference to " the [mythical] witch- 
burning fanatic," and his shallowness by his gen- 
eral method. Like the brethteh of the common 
phrayer meeting, from aitiong <vhom he has prob- 
ably but recently come, this kndnymous exhorter 
Is liberal with his advice and hbrtatory remarks ; 
bolt his critical skill is tiot gr^at, and his con- 
structive p6welr iocs hot rise far above fault- 
finding. The matter of the work is ^tributed 
over nearly four hundred pages, but in one half 
of the space the thought might have been made 
dearer by a less sophomoric expression. In 
almost every one of the ten chapters the line of 
thought is weak, and the method of treatment is 
to make men of straw and bowl them over. For 
instance, the author devotes a paragraph to the 
%ings of angels, when in not a single passage of 
the revised version of Scripture are wing^s as- 
cribed to these active messengers of God. Never- 
theless, the work may be useful in helping to 
banish certain inherited and traditional notions 
which were better improved out of the human 
mind. — Boston : American Elzevir Company. 

Our English Homer is the title of the latest 
book in the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy, writ- 
ten by Thomas W. White, M.A., and imported 
here by Charles Scribner's Sons ($2. 25). Shakes- 
peare is ** historically considered,*' and the con- 
clusion to which the author comes is that, instead 
of being hired by Bacon to father the sage's dra- 
matic productions, Shakespeare hired him *' to 
revbe the plays he had obtained or should obtain 
from other authors. ** Bacon wrote the whole of 
Hamlet y and also oi Julius Casar^ Antony and 
Cleopatra^ CoriolanuSy Timon of Athens ^ and 
Henry VIII. The other plays were written by 
Greene, Marlowe, Nash, Peele, Daniel, and Lodge. 
Venus and Adonis and Lucrece were the produc- 
tion of Marlowe, while the Sonnets were the joint 
work of Antony and Francis Bacon. All this is 
** proved** after the fashion of Baconian reason- 
ing, though without the aid of ** ciphers," like 
those dbcovered by Donnelly and others. Mr. 
White says that he has been " unable to make 
any use of Mr. Donnelly's Great Cryptogram.'''' 
He does not assert that there is no cryptogram 
in the plays, but, if there be, he is ''sure that 
Mr. Donnelly errs in thinking he has discovered 
one.*' The book will, of course, find a place 
among the "curiosities of literature** for future 
. historians. 

The sixth volume of the fine Cambridge Shakes- 
ptare^ edited by William Aldis Wright, contains 
** Troilus and Cressida,** " Coriolanus,'* ** Titus 
Andronicus,** and " Romeo and Juliet *' — the ad- 
denda to the first edition being apparently con- 
tained on one page. — Macmillan & Co. $3.00. 

In the Hygienic Treatment of Consumption Dr. 
M. L. Hoi brook gives many specific directions 
for the prevention and treatment of consump- 
tion, more especially in its earlier stages. — M. 
L. Holbrook Company. 

A small volume intended to be useful to 
householders and amateurs is A Guide to Elec- 
tric Lighting, by S. R. Bottone, fully illustrated 
and sufficiently detailed to be very helpful to the 
non-scientific. — Macmillan & Co. 7sc. 

A new volume of Selections from the Spectator 
has been edited by A. Meserole, LL.B., in a neat 
white and brown binding with a gilt top. Mr. 
Meserole does not indicate the principles on 
whkh his selection has been made, but he seems 



to have preferred the more didactic papers to 
those in which the delightful Sir Roger de Cov- 
erly appears. — E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 
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The first of six Lowell Institute Lectures, by 
James Russell Lowell, with a prefatory note by 
his editor, Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, is the sig- 
nal article in the June Harper'' s. Mr. Lowell was 
at hb ripest and best in these lectures of 1887. 
Who but he could have thought and penned the 
happy opening paragraphs of this paper ? Ken- 
tucky and Montana are the subjects of historical 
and descriptive monographs, the latter being par- 
ticularly striking and interesting. Some of the 
memorials of Athens are reproduced in an article 
by Mr. Waldstein, and Mr. Millet reaches Bulga- 
ria in his picturesque canal trip down the Danube. 
Eastern Peru is described by Mr. De Kalb, and 
the Connecticut birthplace of Commodore Hull, 
briefly, by Jane De Forest Shelton. The military 
article is devoted to the A ustro- Hungarian army, 
and is also illustrated like the two preceding. 
There is the usual variety of fiction. 

Scribner's Magazine for June contains a superb 
and faithful description of Mt. Etna and its scen- 
ery, the ruinous lava ravines, and the white vil- 
lages amid olives and vines, illustrated by the 
author, Mr. A. F. Jaccaci. Prof. David Swing 
recalls the Chicago fire, discrediting, by the way, 
the Leary lamp myth. Mr. W. T. Elsing reports 
sensibly and not unhopefully on the tenement 
life of New York as seen by a city missionary. 
Mr. C. M. Harger describes with spirit the great 
cattle trails of the prairies. Mrs. F. H. Burnett 
writes of a boys* club in London ; Mr. T. C 
Clarke, of the solution of the problem of rapid 
transit in cities; F'rofessor N. S. Shaler con- 
tributes a scientific article on sea-beaches. 
Mr. Robert Grant's "Reflections of a Married 
Man " is concluded in this number ; it is the 
most solid and sincere piece of fiction that he 
has written. "The Wrecker," by Messrs. Ste- 
venson and Osbourne, is to end next month. 
Mrs. Graham Tomson's poem, " After Sunset," 
has atmosphere and sentiment ; Mr. Chad wick 
and Mr. Lampman also contribute verse. 

The opening paper in the Atlantic Monthly for 
June, by Dr. W. T. Harris, declares that in "The 
Education of the Negro" — taking the term to 
include especially industrial education and the 
higher training for the colored ministry — is the 
solution of the negro problem for the South. 
The second part of the " Emerson -Thoreau Cor- 
respondence " gives the correspondence between 
the two while Emerson was in Euro{>e, with one 
or two supplementary letters. Miss Agnes Rep- 
plier sings the praises of cats in her article en- 
titled " Agrippina ; " further installments are given 
of Mr. W. H. Bishop's "An American at Home 
in Europe," " Private Life in Ancient Rome," 
and " Don Orsino ; " other short papers are on 
" Chmese and Japanese Traits " by Mr. E. F. 
Fenollosa, " The Witching Wren " by Mrs. Mil- 
ler, and " The Discovery of a New Stellar S3rs- 
tem ** by Arthur Searle. 

Lippincot^s Magazine for June is a " Western *' 
number. The complete novel, "John Gray; a 
Kentucky Talc of the Olden Time,** is by James 
Lane Allen. Murat Halstead furnishes the "Jour- 
nalist '* series with a paper on his " Early Edito- 



rial Experiences.** Hon. J. J. Ia|^11s contributes 
an article entitled " Westwam! the Course of Em- 
pire takes its Way." In the "Athletic" series 
Fre<!lerick Weir gives a careful paper on the game 
of La Crosse. One of the most interesting arti- 
cles in the number is Prof. John Bach McMas- 
ter*s hbtorical sketch of "The Struggle for the 
West.*' " The Great American Desert," by Wm. 
F. G. Shanks, gives much information about the 
growth of the principal cities in that region. 
The department "As It Seems " discusses " The 
West in Literature, Mr. Allen, and hb novel, 
"John Gray." The short stories of the number 
are by Maurice Thompson and Patience Stapleton. 
The poetry is contributed by James Whitcomb 
Riley, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Susie M. Best, 
Robert Loveman, Carrie Blake Morgan, and St 
George Best. 

In the New England Magazine for June Lucy 
B. Monroe makes a good showing for " Art in 
Chicago ; " the subjects of other Ulustrated articles 
are "General Armstrong and the Hampton In- 
stitute," " The Ship Columbia, and the Dbcovery 
of the Oregon," "Ye Romance of Casco Bay,*" 
" Three Letters to Dorothy Q.," and " The Chris- 
tian Endeavor Movement." Mr. Moorfield Storey 
thus concludes an able article on " The Govern- 
ment of Cities : »' *• Once persuade the people 
that the government of cities is a mere matter of 
business, and induce them to treat it as such, and 
municipal reform b assured." Edward Everett 
Hale's speech at the banquet in commemoration 
of hb seventieth birthday b given, with a sketch 
of Mr. Partridge's bust of him, and he b also the 
subject of the editor's pages. 

The English Illustrated for May opens with a 
biographical sketch of Prince George of Wales, 
accompanied by a full- page portrait. Joseph 
Hatton has a practical paper on " A Day in a 
Spice Factory,** in which he gives an account of 
the works and warehouses of Messrs. Goodall, 
Backhouse & Company at Leeds, where an in- 
congruous stock of appetizing condiments and 
medicaments b prepared, including not only 
sauces and jellies, but baking powders, quinine 
wine, and citrate of magnesia. The work of the 
match-box makers b described by Clementina 
Black. A second paper on musical celebrities 
appears from the pen of Joseph Bennett. There 
b an unusually interesting article on a mule-back 
ride in Morocco, and one on "The Vanbhed 
Abbey *' of Evesham, associated with the career 
of Simon De Montfort. " Pretty Pierre " b a 
tragic short story, the scene of which b laid in 
Australia; and two more chapters are given of 
Mr. Norris' serial. Every article in the number 
b illustrated. 

The Forum for June opens with two strong 
articles on the presidential campaign by Hon. 
T. F. Bayard and Hon. George F. Hoar. " A 
New Poet,'* of whom Dr. S. Weir Mitchell writes, 
b Mr. Charles Leonard Moore; two educational 
articles are on " The Training of Boys at Eton " 
by one of the masters of that celebrated school, 
and " Education for Women at Yale " by Presi- 
dent Dwight. A pair of articles bearing on reli- 
gion are President Hyde's dbcussion of "Im- 
pending Paganbm in New England" — which 
he would counteract by union churches in coun- 
try towns instead of the feeble sectarian churches 
which are now so common — and Mr. H. K.^ 
Carroll's " What the Census of the Churches 
Shows;" Prof. J. K. Paine makes a plea for 
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endowed opera; Prof. H. C. Adams discusses 
" The Slaughter of Railway Employees,** and 
suggests remedies. " The Fall of Silver " and 
" Reform in Naturalization Methods " are the 
two remaining subjects of careful articles. 

The English reviews begin to look forward to 
the next etection of members of Parliament ; the 
Nineteenth Century for May has two articles, on 
** Memorable Dissolutions" and "The Liberal 
Outlook," in this line. Mr. M. W. Hazeltine, in 
his "Studies of New York Society," refers to 
Julien Gordon's novels as one of the best authori- 
ties on the subject. ** How General Gordon was 
Really Lost," by Dr. Parke, and " A Defense of 
the So^alled Wild Women," by Mrs. Mona Caird, 
are two of the more interesting articles in the re- 
mainder of the number. 

The Yale Review is a new quarterly journal of 
historical and political science, edited by Profes- 
sors Fisher, Adams, Famam and Hadley, and 
Dr. Schwab of New Haven. It is a question, 
perhaps, whether the United States are yet ready 
for another quarterly devoted to political science, 
when we already have so very able a review 
as the Political Science Quarterly ; but thus far 
Harvard is almost alone among great universities 
in showing a disposition to keep out of the field 
of historical and political periodicals. The Yale 
Review in this number has articles on ** German 
Tariff Policy," by Henry Villard and Professor 
Famam ; " The Demarcation Line of Pope Alex- 
ander VI," by E. G. Bourne ; ** Legal Theories 
of Price Regulation," by Prof. Hadley; " Massa- 
chusetts and the Saybrook Platform " by Willis- 
ton Walker, and " Labor Troubles between 1834- 
1837," by Evans Woollen. These articles, with 
the opening comments and the concluding book 
reviews, arc distinguished by what Mr. Bagehot 
would call ** animated moderation," and the num- 
ber as a whole does credit to Yale University. 



HEWS AND NOTES. 



— James Ripley Osgood, for thirty years con- 
nected with the famous Boston publishing firm 
of Ticknor & Fields, and its successors, Fields 
A Osgood and J. R. Osgood & Co., died in Lon- 
•don on May 18. Mr. Osgood was a man of genial 
nature, very widely acquainted with literary men of 
two generations, and his knowledge of books as 
well as of men was large and varied. He was 
born in Fryeburg, Me., fifty- six years ago, and 
was remarkable for his early proficiency in study. 
He was graduated from Bowdoin, and entered at 
once into business life. He was at first a clerk 
with Ticknor & Fields, but rose to a partnership. 
The firm became afterward successively Fields, 
Osgood & Co., and J. R. Osgood & Co. As the 
publishers of the Atlantic Monthly and Every 
Saturday^ and the works of Ix>ngfellow, Emer- 
son, Hawthorne, Lowell, Holmes, Whittier, Mrs. 
Stowe, and many other American authors, be- 
sides those of Dickens and others abroad, the 
name of the Boston house became a household 
word from one end of the country to the other. 
Five years ago J. R. Osgood & Co. found them- 
selves in financial trouble. Mr. Osgood retired 
and formed a business connection with Harper 
Brothers, taking the agency for their publica- 
tions in London. A year or so ago he formed 
in London the firm of Osgood, Mcllvaine & Co., 
which continued the Harpers' agency, and also 
published books upon their own account. 



—The price of The Soul of Lilith, noticed in 
our last issue, should have been given as I1.25. 

— A new novel by Dorothea Gerard, bearing 
the striking title of ^ Queen of Curds and Cream, 
will be published shortly in Appletons* Town 
and Country Library. 

— The three great departments comprising the 
University of Chicago are the university proper, 
university extension, and the university press. In 
relation to the last- named department, important 
action has just been taken by the board of direct- 
ors. A contract has been entered into with the 
firm of D. C. Heath & Co. of Boston, New York, 
Chicago, and I^ondon, by which this house takes 
charge of the publication department. 

— A volume containing "The Writings and 
Speeches of Grover Cleveland " is announced 
for immediate publication by the Cassell Publish- 
ing Company. A new portrait of the ex- President 
will accompany the volume. 

— The Worthington Co. announce for imme- 
diate publication as No. 27 in their International 
Library, The Erl Queen, by Nataly von Esch- 
struth, translated by Emily S. Howard. 

— The recent death of Miss Sarah N. Ran- 
dolph, the great-granddaughter of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, calls to mind the fact that to her we owe 
one of the most delightful biographies of her dis- 
tingubhed ancestor that has ever been written. 
Her book, entitled The Domestic Life of Thomas 

Jefferson, first published some twenty years ago 
by Harper & Brothers, although written chiefly 
for the purpose of giving a faithful picture of 
the great statesman in his private life and rela- 
tionships, has won no little praise for its frank and 
judicious exposition of the manners and thought 
of the times in which he lived. It is a work of 
permanent historical value. 

— Charles Edward Flower, the Shakespeare 
scholar of Stratford-upon-Avon, is dead. He 
was a native of Shakespeare's birthplace, and 
used hb large wealth freely for the advancement 
of his town. He founded the Memorial Theatre 
and made numerous generous gifts to its library. 
Hb most important literary work was the editing 
of the Memorial edition of Shakespeare, and he 
made practical and successful acting versions of 
four plays. One of hb last labors was the resto- 
ration of the Guild Hall and grammar school of 
Stratford. 

— In the fall of 1891 the publbhers of Public 
Opinion announced three prizes of $150, $too, 
and $50 respectively, for the three best essays 
on the question : " What, if any, changes in 
existing plans are necessary to secure an equi- 
table dbtribution of the burden of Taxation, for 
the support of National, State and Municipal 
Governments ? " The three essays taking the 
prizes, together with three others that received 
favorable consideration, will shortly be published 
in book form by T. Y. Crowell & Co. of New 
York and Boston. The Hon. Jona. A. Lane of 
Boston will furnbh an introduction. 

— Admirers of Mansfield Park, Pride and Pre- 
judice, and the other stories whose domestic 
charm has won for Mbs Jane Austen such a 
lasting popularity, will be glad to know that 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. are about to publbh a 
new edition of Mbs Austen's novels from en- 
tirely new plates, with a few illustrations, the set 
to be complete in ten volumes, bsued monthly. 

— Charles E. Merrill & Co. have in press, and 
will publish early thb month, A Manual of Eng- 
lish History for Schools, by Dr. George Curry, 



late master of the Charterhouse School, London, 
edited by Dr. W. J. Rolfe, of Cambridge, Mass. 

— Roberts Brothers have in active prepara- 
tion, to follow their beautiful library edition of 
Jane Austen's novels, the novels of Susan Ed- 
monstone Ferrier, who may be said to have done 
for Scotland what Jane Austen and Maria Edge- 
worth have respectively done for England and 
Ireland — left portraits, painted in undymg colors, 
of men and women that will live forever in the 
hearts and minds of her readers. Miss Ferrier 
died in 1854, and was almost the last of that lit- 
erary galaxy that adorned Edinburgh society in 
the days of Scott, Jeffrey, Wilson and others. 

— Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. have in 
press a volume entitled DistituHon ; and the Crit- 
icism of Beliefs, by Alfred Sidgwick. The voluiat 
will deal in a plain manner with the difl&caities 
in the way of accepting the doctrine of evolutioQ. 

— Thomas Cooper, still known as the author 
of Th^ Purgatory of Suicides, an epic poem writ- 
ten in jail while undergoing imprisonment for 
the active part he took in the Chartbt Movement 
in 1841, b to have a grant of £200 out of the 
queen's bounty. Cooper is now in hb eighty- 
eighth year, and has for many years done hb 
best to counteract the athebtical tendency of his 
earlier writings. 

— George Henry Moore, superintendent of the 
Lenox Library, died in New York on May 5. 
Mr. Moore was born in Concord, N. H., April 20, 
1823. His father was Dr. Jacob Bailey Moore, 
and Henry Eaton Moore, the composer and au- 
thor, was hb brother. He was well known as a 
bibliographer and through hb writings, and was 
a member of numerous hbtorical and antiquarian 
societies. Among hb best-known works are ne 
Treason of Charles Lee, Employment of Negroes 
in the Revolutionary Army, Notes on the History 
of Slavery in Massachusetts, History of the Juris- 
prudence of New York, Early History of Colum- 
bia College, and Washington as an Angler, 

— The story b told among booksellers of a 
man in Racine who ordered from Chicago, with 
other volumes, a copy of Canon Farrar's book. 
Seekers after God, just then out. In a short time 
the other volumes came to hand, but being out 
of the Canon's book, the publbhers wrote at the 
bottom of the invoice: '* No Seekers after God 
in Chicago." 

— Mr. Egmont Hake's new work. Suffering 
London, b in the press. It deals with the whole 
question of the voluntary hospitals, and their 
hygienic, moral, social, and political relation to 
society. The book will contain an introduction 
by Mr. Walter Besant. 

— The Equal Woman b the title of Walter 
Besant's new story. 

— A series of papers, in which eminent novel- 
ists will tell how they came to write their most 
popular book, has been arranged for by the 
editors of the Idler, Mr. Jerome's new magazine. 
Mr. Clark Russell will give the hbtory of The 
Wreck of the Grosvenor, and among those who 
have promised to contribute are Mr. Besant, Mr. 
James Pa)m, Mr. Bret Harte, Mr. Kipling, Mr. 
J. M. Barrie, and Mr. Grant Allen. 

— Some time ago the State superintendents of 
Public Instruction in all the States and Territo- 
ries appointed a general committee with refer- 
ence to the National Columbian celebration. 
Thb committee appointed an executive com- 
mittee, with Francb Bellamy of Boston as chair- 
man, to promote an appropriate celebration of 
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Columbus Day, Oct. 12, 1892. This committee 
has issued a message to the public schools of 
America, urging that Columbus Day be observed 
everywhere, and that the public school should 
be the center of every local celebration. The 
scholars are exhorted to arouse a sentiment in 
their schools in favor of the celebration. It is 
suggested that they bring the matter to the at- 
tention of their teachers and the school com- 
mittee, and secure a vote in the school in favor 
of the celebration. A programme of exercises 
will be furnished by the executive committee. 
It will be simple and adapted to any school, and 
it will be so arranged as to admit of any changes 
which may be deemed necessary in the various 
localities. 

— Readers of Mr. Stevenson's Kidnapped will 
be glad to hear that he is engaged upon, and will 
shortly finish, a sequel to that story. The new 
tale is to be called " David Balfour " — the hero 
of Kidnapped — whose adventures it will narrate 
both at home and abroad. 

— Ehr. George MacDonald has now almost com- 
pleted the new and final edition of his Poems^ 
which will be published shortly by Messrs. Chatto 
& Windus. Those who believe that Dr. Mac- 
Donald is primarily a poet will be delighted to 
hear that over one hundred new pieces are in- 
cluded in thb collection. 

— Hem7 F. Randolph, son of Anson D. F. 
Randolph, died on the morning of May loth 
at the age of thirty-six. Mr. Randolph was born 
in New York in 1856. After graduation from 
Amherst College in the Class of 1877, he entered 
the Columbia Law School, and after admission 
to the bar practiced in the office of Tyler & Tre- 
main. About seven years ago he became a man- 
uscript reader for A. D. F. Randolph & Co., and 
in the course of time he developed as a prombing 
literary man. He wrote for journals and maga- 
zines, and also for the Churchman. His last 
article in the Atlantic^ on " Dean Swift," ap- 
peared four months ago. His special study was 
Shakespeariana. He compiled books for A. D. 
F. Randolph & Co. Among them were Fifty 
Years of English Song and Latter Day Ballads, 
Mr. Randolph's work was full of promise, and 
as he was ambitious and methodical in his 
habits, his position as a leading man in American 
literature seemed reasonably assured.— Publish- 
ers' Weekly, 

— Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will pub- 
lish early m June : The Claims of Decorative Art^ 
by Walter Crane ; Favorite Flies and Their His- 
tories ^ by Mary E. Orvis Marbury; A History 
of Presidential Elections^ by Edward Stanwood, 
fourth edition, revised ; The Silva of North 
America^ by Charles Sprague Sargent ; Benjamin 
on Sales, by Judah P. Benjamin, Q. C. ; Cox on 
Trade- Afarhs, a manual of trade- mark cases; 
in the " Riverside Paper ** series, No. 47, Sidney, 
by Margaret Deland; No. 48, Happy- Go- Lucky, 
by Miriam Coles Harris ; No. 49, The Pearl of 
Orr's Island, by Harriet Beecher Stowe ; and 
Phases of Thought and Criticism, by Brother 
Azarias. 

— G. P. Putnam's Sons will publish at once 
the fifth volume of the English translation of 
Talleyrand's Memoirs; also, The Story of the 
Bytantine Empire, by C. W. C. Oman. 

— By her will Miss Amelia B. Edwards has 
endowed a chair of Egyptology. Her large and 
valuable library she bequeathed to Somerville 
Hall, Oxford. 



JUNE ATLANTIC 

Contains, besides other articles. 

The Education of the Negro. 

By W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education; with Comments by Eminent 
Southern Gentlemen. 

The Emerson-Thoreau Corre- 
spondence. (Emerson in Eu- 
rope.) 

Agrippina. 

Of special interest to Cat-lovers. By Agnes 
Repplier. 

Chinese and Japanese Traits. 

By Ernest Fenollosa. 
With ESSAYS, POEMS, etc., by F. M. Craw- 
ford, Arthur Searle, Louise Chandler 
MouLTON, W. H. Bishop, Olive Thorne 
Miller, Harriet Waters Preston, Julia 
C. R. Dorr and others. 

I4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 



New Books. 

The Claims of Decorative Art. 

By Walter Crane. With illustrations by 
the author, i vol., square 8vo, I2.25. 

A large circle of readers will be interested in 
this volume of essays by Mr. Walter Crane, the 
English artist, who has delighted both Europe 
and America by his characteristic designs. 

Favorite Flies & their Histories 

With Replies from Experienced Anglers to 
Inquiries concerning how, when, and where 
to use them. By Mary E. Orvis Marbury. 
Very fully and beautifully illustrated, i vol., 
i2mo, 1 5. 00. 

Mr. J. A. Henshall, connected with the United 
States Fish Commission, whose judgment is of 
peculiar weight, after seeing this Dook in manu- 
script pronounced it *'the best work on the 
subject ever writen.** 

A Day at Lagnerre's, and other 
Days. 

Nine delightful sketches and stories. By F. 
HoPKiNSON Smith, author of ''Colonel Carter 
of Cartersville,'* "A White Umbrella in Mex- 
ico." Fourth Thousand, I1.25. 



A Golden Gossip. 



A Neighborhood Story, showing the excellent 
effect of ^%W gossip, with a kind motive. By 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, author of "The 
Gayworthys,** " Faith Gartney's Girlhood," 
etc Eighth Thousand. I1.50. 

A Fellowe and His Wife. 

By Blanche Willis Howard, author of 
"Guenn," "One Summer," etc., and Wil- 
liam Sharp, author of "Sospiri di Roma," 
etc. Sixth Thousand, I1.25. 



Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 



6r. P. Pntnam's Sons, 

27 and 2g West 23d St,, New York, 

HAVE NOW READY: 

The Ufe of ThomM JP»ine, witii a 
History of his Literary, PoUUoal and Beligioai 
Career in America, Franoe and Bngland. 
By Moircu&B Danul Conway, author of 
" Omitted Chapters of History Disclosed in the 
Life and Papers of Edmund Randolph," etc. 
To which is added a sketch of Paine by William 
Cobbett, hitherto nnpnblished. 2 vols., 8vo, 
illustrated, $5.00. 



No real biography of Paine has ever appeared. The lo- 
oalled Lives of Paine have been mainly the controversial 
worlis of jMunphleteera, turning chiefly on his religions 



heresies. Mr. Conway has personally searched saoh records 
to l!.urope and America, and has obtained from these fresh 
light not only on Paine but on various eminent figures in 
American and European history, with whom he was asso- 
ciated. A large amount of unpublished correspondence is 
included. 

Pratt Portraits s Sketched in a New Bng- 
land Suburb. By Anna Fullbr. 16mo, 
$1.00. 

"Abounding in humor of a quaint and refreshing quality ; 
crisp and palatable from its unforced originality, there are 



also hidden springs of pathos which conmbute to the beauty 
»Ps \toxk:'—Roehe*ter Herald, 



of the author 



" It is Just the book for an hour's leisure, but, more than 
that, it is a book to read over and over again, either throu^ 
and through or with here a dip and there another, and one 
well worthy a favorite place in the luune library."— if. Y. 
Standard. 

From Palm to Glacier, with an 

INTERLUDE. BBAZIL, BBBMUDA, 
ALASKA. By Alics W. Rollins. Quarto, 
gilt top, with 13 full-page illustrations. $1.75. 

"A fascinating new book of travels. . . . Only a woman, 

and a poet at that, could write so delightfully about eommon 
.^. — -.^ . .7-^ ... .j^j^ yj^ 

.BoUlns 



There are biU of metaphor ttiat sparkle like 

Outside and away from metaphor Mrs. BoUlns 

gives very full and accurate Impressions of the countries." 



gems. 



Who Pajrs Tour Taxes? A Considera- 
tion of the Question of Taxation. By David A. 
WxLLS, JuLiBN T. Dayiss, Thomas G. Shbab- 
MAN, Joseph Dana Millbb, Bolton Hall 
and others. Edited by Bolton Hall, and issued 
on behalf of the New York Tax Reform Asso- 
ciation. (No. LXXI. In the Questions of the 
Day Series.) $1.26. 

Materialisn and the Modern Phys- 

lOLOQY OP THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. By 
Willlim H. Thomson, M. D., Professor of 
Materia Medioa and Diseases of the Nervous 
System in University Medical College, New 
York. 12mo, with five illustrations, 75 cents. 

TTie Completion of a Great Work. 
The Memoirs of Talleyrand. Volume* 
V. Edited by Lb Dug Dk B&oaLix, with in- 
troduction by Hon.Whitelaw Beid, U. S. Min- 
ister to Franoe. With portraits and facsimiles. 
5 vols, each $2.60. 

" The Memoirs are forcible and dear; the eleganoe lies In 
the Ideas more than In the words. There Is not a single 
break in the intellectoal power of the wotk."—The Dial. 

Ready shortly: 
The Story of the Byzantine Empire. 

By C. W. 0. Oman, author of " War in the 
Middle Ages." (No. XXXin. in the Story 
of the Nations Series.) 12mo, fully illustrated, 
$1.60; half leather, gilt top, $1.76. 

Serampore lietterss Being the Unpub- 
lished Correspondence of William Carey and 
Others with John WilUams. 1800-1816. Ed- 
ited by Lbiohton and Mobnat Williams. 
12mo, with 8 illustrations and facsimile letter, 
$1JK). 



LQDSk 



%• Notes on New Books, Vol. 3.* 
Prospectus of the Story of the Nations Series, 
sent on application. 
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lOilLL, HIGGiS & GO.'S 

PUBLICATIONS. 



m^Ji WHSSUBK HFII^COX'S POBMS. 
P«eM« of Pa«slo«. With new portrait. 12mo. elotli, 

$IM. 
PocBM of Ple»nn«. With new portrait 12mio, cloth. 

$IM. 

Maari«e, And Other Poems. With new portrait. 
12mo. cloth, f 1.00. 

Three volamee, 12mo» cloth, in neat hox, fS.OO. 
Three volnmes, 12mo, white veUam. in neat box, 04 SO. 
Three volumes, extra half calf, In neat box, fS.OO. 

By Mr. £DOAK ftAJLtTlIS. Im»erl»l Purple. 

' A ^tor7 of Rome. 12mo. cloth, f 1.25. 

f* No other book condenses Into such narrow limits such 
fL ftnion of splendid rhetorical pigments, with so much of 
hold, Just esumate of character.^'— (7A<caoro TtmeM. 

#*PfMM«e ArU By Louis Ooiiss. Translated by M. 
K NUikersou. Printed on coated paper, lUustrated and 



bonnd in oomblnatlon silk cloth covers, gilt top, rough 

om edges. Large 12nio, combination cloth 

cover, gilt top, 02.00; Urge 12mo, white vellum, gilt top. 



side and bottom edg 



02.00. 



(BcA Phsustoma | or. Legends of the Sea and of Sailors. 
In all lands and at all times. By Flstobkb S. Basbbtt, 
Lieutenant U. S. Navy. 12mo. cloth, f 1.25. 
" The only book in existence which presents the vast 
body of sea superstitions. One of the most curiously Inter- 
esting books of the day."— CAtcaao Titnet. 

TAB IBTI.WII.B SBKIES OF PAPfiB 
BOOBIS. 

Illustrated with half •tone engravlngi, illuminated covers 
printed in five colors. 

Peck's Bad Boir susd HIa Pa. Two volumes In 
one. First and only complete edition. Illustrated with 
100 original drawings by True Williams. 12mo, 50 cents. 

The 'Wife of Two Hnebsuida. By Masu Walsb. 
author of " Hazel Klrke," " SainU and Sinners." ** For 
Love of Gold," etc., with 8 Illustrations. 12mo, 60 cents. 

Boae OenutlmM. A Tragedv. Beautifully Illustrated 
with 12 half-tone drawhigs. 12mo, SO cents. 

BpnrseoM. Episodes and Anecdotes of His Busy Life, 
with Personal Beminisoences. By Thomas W. HAn>- 
roKD. Half-tone portraiu of Mr. and Mrs. Rpurgeon 
. and other illnstrations. 12mo, paper covers, 50 cento. 

^ lIoa«tal« Hero susd Bis Jaeh tasall. By 

J. W. Oallt. Illustrated by Strong. Two of tlie moet 
powerful stories of California life ever written. 12mo, 
»0 cents. 

Kady. A Colorado Romance. By Patibxos Staplbtov. 
Illustrated by £. Mason. 12mo, 50 cento. 

The Story of Mabom I«ea«»iit »nd of the 
Ohev»Uer Bes Orleax. Translated from the 
French of L'Abbb Pbbvobt by Arthur W. Oundry. 
With over 200 iUustraUons. 12mo. 50 cento. 

Under the Maples. By Waltbb N. Hihmam. Illus- 
trated by Edward Mason. 12mo. 50 cento. 

_Iiirphy. A Story of Western Life. By Pa- 

TiBVOB Staplbtoh. Illustrated by W. L.Dodge. 12mo, 
50 cento. 

The Oonfeselona of «I. «I. Boaaaean. 700 pages 
with 40 fnll-page Illustrations by Maubiob Lbloib and 
pthers. 12mo, 75 cento. 

Booha In Preparation. 

(Rbadt Jubb.) 

a^A^VWM lIULl.i:K>ft MOST FAMOUS 

^rOBKft. 

Sense of thm liUrraa. Revised and corrected edition. 
li«BSs of Snmmor I«anda« Revised and corrected edi- 

tion. 

12mo. cloth, each 01.50: two volumes. 12mo, cloth. In 
box, 09.00; two volumes, 12mo, half calf, in box» 06.00. 

The Perfnme of the Violet. Adapted from the 
French of Ddbvt Db LaFobbst by Frank Howard 
Howe. Idylwlld Series. Illustrated, paper, 50 cento. 

fttroncer than Beath. Adapted from the French of 
Emilb Riohbboubo by Alexlna Loranger. Idylwlld 
Series. Illustrated, paper covers, 50 cento. 

The Prima Bonna of the ftlama. A story of in- 
trigue In the Days of the third Napoleon. Adapted from 
the French by Staxlbt MoKbbha. Idylwlld Series. 
Illustrated, paper covers, 50 cento. 

An ITnwedded ^Wlfe. By Obbbvibvb Kibkb. A 
Romance of American Life. Idylwlld Series. Illus- 
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THE LAST WOSDS OF THOMAS 
OARLYLE* 

THIS new volume of matter from the pen 
of Carlyle has more novelty and sub- 
stance than the recently published report 
of his course of lectures on TAe History of 
Literaturi. It is, however, of comparatively 
light weight in itself, and is quite miscella- 
neous in character. 

WottoH Reinfredy the fragment of a ro- 
mance which fills the first two hundred pages 
of the book, is rather a curiosity than a reve- 
lation of anything new in the mind of its 
writer. The unsigned introduction to the 
volume says that it was ** probably written 
soon after Carlyle's marriage, at the time 
when he and his wife entertained the idea 
of producing a novel in collaboration." The 
style is elaborate and formal, after the man- 
ner of the older English novelists. The 
story was never concluded, apparently, and 
the fragment here presented relates chiefly 
to the " House on the Wold," where Wotton 
Reinfred and his friend Bernard chance to 
make a brief visit. Among the other guests 
are Mr. Dalbrook (easily identified as Cole- 
ridge) and others, portrayed from real life. 
The House on the Wold itself might well 



have been Monckton Milncs', if chronology 
would admit ; certainly its owner is depicted 
such a man as Lord Houghton was. From 
the description of Dalbrook by Williams, 
another guest, we take these few sentences : 

With the loftiest idea of what is to be done, 
he does and feels that he can do nothing ; hence 
a dreary contradiction in his life, a constant self- 
reproach, and to help himself he only talks the 
more. In this way I interpret hb exaggerated 
schemes of virtue, his misty generalities in sci- 
ence, the whole dreamy world where his mind so 
likes to live. Poor Dalbrook 1 He was made to 
be a Brahman or a Gnostic, and he found him- 
self an unappointed English scholar, and the 
task of living would not prosper with him. 
Much he talks of writing and teaching, and day 
after day he reads all manner of supernatural 
metaphysics and the like ; but what will it come 
to ? And yet it is a thousand pities, for there is 
finest gold in him if it could be parted from the 
dross. 

The " Excursion to Paris," described in a 
very different style by the later Carlyle, was 
made in the autumn of 1851, on a visit to 
the Ashburtons. It shows throughout Car- 
lyle's genius for observation, but is other- 
wise of little consequence. His descriptions 
of Thiers and Guizot are the best bits. Of 
Guizot he says: "I find him a solemn in- 
triguant, an Inquisitor-Tartuffe, gaunt, hol- 
low, resting on the everlasting No, with a 
haggard consciousness that it ought to be 
the everlasting Yea: to me an extremely 
detestable kind of man." 

A third division of the volume is made up 
of letters written by Carlyle to Vamhagen 
von Ense in 1837-57. They relate mostly 
to the books which Varnhagen and Carlyle 
exchanged in these twenty years; and oc- 
casional remarks, like those on Heine and 
John Austin, are the most noticeable things : 
^^ Heine Uber Bonu — it is to me the most 
portentous amalgam of sunbeams and brutal 
mud I have met with for a long time." 

The volume will have a value to all lovers 
of Carlyle who would not miss any of his 
minor sayings even, but it belongs distinct- 
ively among Carlyle miscellanea; to many, 
probably the thing in it to be most prized 
will be the excellent portrait, probably the 
latest one taken of the great man. 
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THE EVOLUTIOH OF OHRISTIAHITT.* 

DR. LYMAN ABBOTT is the successor 
in the pulpit and the editor*s chair of 
Henry Ward Beecher, whose last volume of 
sermons was entitled Evolution and Religion, 
Last autumn Dr. Abbott made his studies in 
preparation for the extemporaneous delivery 
of a course of lectures before the Lowell In- 
stitute in Boston. His purpose was to ex- 
press the facts and truths of Christianity in 
the language of evolution. Just before the 
date of the initial lecture he was invited to 
speak before the Unitarian Club of Boston. 
He had the misfortune — which in these days 
is, for a supposed heretic, the very best for- 
tune — to be misunderstood. Without quar- 



•The Evolution of Christianity. By Lyman Abbott 
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reling with stenographer or speaker, we will 
only say that the editor's headlines and the 
reporter's matter did not agree. The one 
thundered, while the other only whispered. 
It was enough. Like the chapter headings 
in the unrevised Bible, what was at the top 
governed the minds of the hasty and the 
average reader. The Orthodox were trou- 
bled, and the modem Athenian, ever de- 
lighted to hear or tell some new thing, 
pricked up his ears. Thus alert, Boston 
men and women — hundreds of them — 
crowded the hall, and Dr. Abbott addressed 
(counting those who read the daily conden- 
sations of his lectures in the press), a vast 
audience. Not having been reported fully, 
the lectures had to be partly rewritten. 
Thus the book, with the help of the River- 
side Press, was sure to be cwyevi;, as the 
Greeks say, well-bom. 

The lectures or chapters number nine, and 
make a neat unindexed volume of two hun- 
dred and fifty-eight pages. Every chapter- 
title has in it the word " evolution," and with 
it are coupled the words, " religion, Bible, 
old and new theology, church. Christian so- 
ciety, soul, the secret and the consummation 
of the spirit." Dr. Abbott has done, and 
done well, that which he started out to do. 
He has expressed the truths of Christianity 
and the facts of its history in the terms of 
the evolutionary philosophy. This he has 
not done in a formal, logical, or technical 
way, but rather in an agreeable, conversa- 
tional style. His thought is not profound 
or original, and hence, probably, its popu- 
larity. He simply stands a little higher than 
the intelligent lay-thinker of today, who, not- 
ing the signs of the times, proceeds to corre- 
late faith and knowledge, and to adjust the 
one to the other in vital and elastic state- 
ment. There are no signs of the stereotype 
foundry in the matter or manner of the book. 
Its every page is as different from the form 
and spirit of the old catechisms, confessions, 
and eighteenth century sermons, as a garden 
is from a factory. 

Dr. Abbott does not, any more than other 
evolutionists, make an attempt to explain the 
origin of things. He simply interprets the 
facts, and resets the old tmths in the light 
of that formula of being caled "evolution." 
Hence the lecturer throughout confines him- 
self to phenomena without reference to ori- 
gins. He assumes the truth of the doctrine 
held by scientific men, and includes within 
its scope the phenomena of the soul. To 
his ken, "all life, including the religious life, 
proceeds by a regular and orderly sequence 
from simple and lower forms, in institutions, 
in thought, in practical conduct, and in spir- 
itual experience." He then adds : " It is my 
purpose not so much to demonstrate this 
proposition, as to state, exemplify, and apply 

it." 

The statement, example, and application 
are made in fluent and felicitous style, and p 
the chapters are eminently pleasant reading:. ^ 
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The old truths remain, but to those trained 
to the modern view of the universe, and 
to those who wear the eyeglasses furnished 
by the accumulated science of the ages, the 
adjustment is happy and helpful. Order and 
beauty often seem to spring up where tangle 
and confusion were before. In a final chap- 
ter the author sums up his thinking and 
statements with a clearness and terseness 
that remind one of polished gems. 

In its book-form this latest presentation 
of Christianity will win more fully many who 
tould not wholly follow the author in his 
lectures ; while to many, we think, it will be 
very helpful in their desire to hold in har- 
mony devout faith and unquailing loyalty 
to the facts of science. Whatever the opin- 
ion of hostile critic or enthusiastic friend — 
neither of which the present writer prof esses 
to be — all will acknowledge that the evident 
purpose of the lecturer is constructive and 
not destructive. 



OALHIBE* 



THIS "novel of purpose," which the pub- 
lishers have announced as a treatment of 
the natural basis of morals, seems to emulate 
the proportions of the traditional English 
three-volume story, for there are nearly 750 
pages of it. The object of the writer seems 
to be to present — through the medium of 
young Mr. Muriel Calmire, a brilliant but 
highly conceited youth, and his Uncle Le- 
grand, who is the Calmire of the book — his 
liberal notions of religion, theology, and 
philosophy. In general, these utterances of 
Muriel Calmire, especially when qualified by 
his wiser uncle, are in accord with the ra- 
tional radicalism of today. Thus we are 
told that religion is not the enemy of science, 
but dogma ; that there are no such things as 
false religions, all religions being natural out 
growths, and that the great religions of the 
world, as shown by numerous extracts, have 
taught the same gospel of human compassion. 
There is a great deal of matter of this kind, 
the main topic, however, being the result to 
morality and character of the modern con- 
ceptions of life in a universe regulated by 
law. The conclusion which Calmire the 
elder uses to console his brother John after 
the loss of his wife is this : " When a man 
gets his selfish allegiance to a fickle God 
expanded into intelligent cooperation with 
steadfast law, and then feels that in such co- 
operation he may be still living in sympathy 
with one whom he has loved with all his 
soul and lost, he has the strongest incentive 
to right living that has yet been found out, so 
far as I know." 

It is much easier to object to the setting 
of these religious and philosophical ideas 
than to the ideas themselves, most of which 
are familiar in current discussions. The 
author gives forth most of these liberal 
thoughts in conversations carried on between 
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Miss NinaWahring and the two Calmires, 
in the course of a summer^s visit by Nina 
and her mother to the elder Calmire, at his 
country-place on the Hudson River. The 
conversations are a very curious mixture of 
flippancy and seriousness, and the action of 
the story, with its runaway accidents, its 
thunderstorms on the river, and the like, 
shows a raw recruit at a plot. The chief in- 
strumentality in bringing Muriel Calmire to 
a realizing sense of the tremendous sanctions 
of natural morality — his illicit connection 
with Minerva Grandzine, with its natural re- 
sult coming after he has fallen in love with 
Nina, a girl of rare beauty and character — is 
presented with occasional vulgarity of tone. 
The consequences both to himself and Nina 
Wahring, of whom he is deeply enamored, are 
set forth in a strain which is often nearer to 
the mock-heroic than to real life ; the manner 
in which Muriel Calmire is extricated from 
his false position is decidedly cheap, and the 
conclusion is melodramatic. 

Calmire shows a strong hand, which has 
not yet learned some of the elementary prin- 
ciples of fiction writing. It would have been 
better if one third of the matter had been 
omitted, the conversations greatly shortened, 
the sensational incidents omitted, the Grand- 
zines treated with more reserve, and the 
moral of the book been left a little to the 
reader to settle for himself. There is much 
brilliancy in various portions of the book, and 
the substance of the main thought is well 
worked out. The writer, however, needs to 
sit for some time at the feet of Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward, or some other successful writer 
of the school, in order to learn the qualities 
and the style desirable in the novel with a 
purpose. 

HEHBT BOTNTON SMITH * 

" AS in water face answereth to face, so the 
^^ heart of man to man." Subject and 
biographer are so exactly one in spirit, and 
so much alike in winning graces of mind, 
method, character, and style, that the prov- 
erb springs at once to the lips when this 
masterly biography is read. Prof. Lewis F. 
Stearns of the Bangor Theological Semi- 
nary, the elected writer of the story of one 
of Americans religious leaders, had only time 
to do his work, and then he fell asleep. The 
proofs of his admirable book have been cor- 
rected by his widow. Himself a born theo- 
logian, capable of seeing all around and 
through a subject, while most men looked 
at one side of it. Professor Steams was an 
irenarch. As a leader, he directed men of 
differing minds into a higher unity wherein 
lower divergencies are forgotten. Just such 
a man was needed to interpret the life of 
Henry Boynton Smith. 

Bom in Portland, November 21, 181 5, 
young Smith was the son of a merchant and 
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the grandson of a clergyman. He grew up 
in the midst of a movement variously con- 
sidered an apostasy or a reformation and 
called Unitarianism — probably for want of 
a better name. Smith, the student, was well 
saturated with its spirit, but found it unsatis- 
fying ; while in Bowdoin College he was con- 
verted to a different philosophy and theology. 
His life as a student, pastor, and teacher was 
spent in the Congregational and Presbyterian 
folds. He studied in Europe, coming under 
the influence of Tholuck, Hengstenberg, and 
other great instructors. After a short pas- 
torate he became professor of theology at 
Amherst College. All this, however, was but 
preparation and discipline for his twenty- 
seven years' work in Union Theological 
Seminary in New York. Here, as professor 
first of church history and then of the- 
ology, he had a part in the molding of 
American theology manifest to all. He was 
best at all he undertook. As editor and 
littirateury Christian patriot, statesman, or 
apologist, he always did work of the first 
order. Yet, for the very fact that he did not 
concentrate his tireless efforts and splendid 
abilities, the world will never know Henry 
Boynton Smith as his students and col- 
leagues knew him. Of frail physical consti- 
tution and uncertain health, he broke down 
often, and lost many precious days, months, 
and years. All this disciplined him spirit- 
ually, and lent marvelous refinement to his 
presence, intensifying also his sympathies. 
His manifold translations from the German, 
his absorption in literary drudgery and un- 
selfish labors of all kind^ prevented him 
from writing out his theology for the press, 
so that it is known only in his pupils and 
through the fragmentary notes of students. 

The keynote of Professor Smith's teach- 
ings lies in the notation " Christocentric " 
and ** Christologize." To him current and 
traditional theology was too much in word 
and phrase, and not enough in life and 
power. To him the incarnation was neces- 
sary to redemption. Theology had no mean- 
ing to him without the divine Christ. Much 
of the verbiage of the Westminster and other 
confessions seemed dead and obsolete, while 
the eschatology of the " Orthodox " churches 
needed to be " Christologized." He coined 
this word, but all know what he meant, not- 
withstanding its non-insertion in the Century 
Dictionary, He leavened the Presbyterian 
Church with Christian, as distinct from scho- 
lastic, thought. He helped mightily to bring 
about that reconstruction of theology which 
is now going on in that great body. He did 
not live to complete his work, and it is left 
to such men as Dr. Briggs, and others of 
similar mind, to carry on the work, and espe- 
cially to Christologize eschatology. It was 
a bitter cup for Professor Smith to drink, 
that his successor should be Rev. Dr. W. G. 

As a piece i»itJ^d^VwWQtQS>lt^ 
ideal of the projectors, this book need fear 
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comparison with none in the series. Pro- 
fessor Stearns sticks to his text, and brings 
the man and the issues clearly before us, 
while his remarks and interpretations act as 
search lights along the whole coast of Ameri- 
can theology and religious history. The ex- 
cellent index has been made by Prof. F. B. 
Denio. 

IUYABT'8 ES8AT8 AND OBITiaiSMS.* 

AMONG the acutest critics of Darwinism 
St. George Mivart, the able and accom- 
plished Roman Catholic scientist, holds a 
high place. He has shown himself, in his 
various works on The Genesis of Species^ 
Man andApes^ Contemporary Evolution^ and 
The Origin of Human Reason^ a believer in 
evolution up to a certain limit. While, for 
our own part, we consider Mr. Mivart fight- 
ing a losing battle in holding to any such 
limit as he tries to fix, beyond which the 
evolutionary process is not traceable, we 
gladly recognize in him a critic of evolution 
whose sober and well-weighed utterances de- 
serve consideration, especially by those who 
would not become the mere partisans of the 
evolution philosophy. Mr. Mivart is un- 
doubtedly much inferior to Dr. Martineau in 
the strength of his position as a critic of 
evolution, owing largely, it is probable, to 
his theological standpoint. This, however, 
in itself adds a certain undeniable interest 
to his writings. The liberal Protestant will 
show himself such by feeling a hearty inter- 
est in the problem how far a thoroughly en- 
lightened Roman Catholic can be ready and 
brave enough to accept the most distinctive 
modern thought. Such a Protestant can 
scarcely find more profitable reading in this 
direction than the works of Mr. Mivart. 

These two imposing volumes are made up 
of articles from the various English reviews, 
but the date of their appearance is left to the 
reader to infer from the articles themselves. 
The first volume is somewhat miscellaneous 
in its contents. There are, first, three long 
articles on French history from the time of 
the revolution to the present day, in which 
Mr. Mivart shows his conservative sympa- 
thies in opposition to Jacobinism and in 
sympathy with the demand for a constitu- 
tional monarchy for France. This passage is 
worthy of quotation : 

It is a fact, that in no political svstem is it so 
necessary to restrict the powers or the govern- 
ment as m a democratic State. To its represen- 
tatives should be accorded the minimum of confi- 
dence and power; and conscience and honor 
should be specially kept on guard against their 
encroachments, for with every extension of the 
suffrage we necessarily have fewer and fewer 
guarantees for the competence and discretion of 
our rulers. ... It must suffice to point out, as 
tendencies likely to be especially disastrous to us 
— a sentimental tenderness, as distinguished from 
a rational benevolence, for the less worthy mem- 
bers of the communitv ; weakness in suppressing 
the beginnings of mob rule ; too light an estima- 
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tion of what is traditional and hereditary; and 
forgetfulness that the action of a political natural 
selection is more to be trusted as evidence of what 
is useful than the abstract speculations of individ- 
ual minds. 

** Notes on Spain " and " A Visit to some 
Austrian Monasteries " are in the line of 
travel-papers. Two articles of deep thought- 
fulness are on ** The Meaning of Life " and 
" The Government of Life," the latter con- 
cluding thus : 

Thus the ideals of modern liberalism, '< free- 
dom" (especially "freedom of conscience **), a 
political "social contract," as also "equality" 
and "fraternity," all find their true realization 
in the recognition of " duty '* as the aim of life, 
and may be adopted without scruple by patriotic 
conservatism. In the idea of "duty" is found 
their true realization, while the delusions which 
have seduced men to the worship of false idols 
in their place stand revealed through such a con- 
ception as if touched by the spear of Ithuriel. 
The idols which have been set up for the true 
God have been : (i) " freedom for the passions," 
(2) " the envious leveling of superiority," (3) the 
" abolition of reverence *"^ the abolition of rever- 
ence for man's essence (his moral responsibility), 
the abolition of reverence for the world, and the 
abolition of reverence for God. Such idols being 
overthrown, in their place stand disclosed the 
true objects of esteem. These are the various- 
forms of activity in pursuit of physical, emotional, 
intellectual, and, above all, moral good, which 
arise from the conscientious pursuit in things 
great and small, alike by individuals and by States, 
of duty as the one aim of life. It is this concep- 
tion which intensifies, beautifies, and transfigures 
human existence, and it is this which alone gives 
to it dignity and significance. 

Three papers on " Laughter," "Why Tastes 
Differ," and " The Psychology of the Emo- 
tions," lead the reader on to the second vol- 
ume. 

This second volume has a decided unity, 
as its fourteen papers relate entirely to evo- 
lution and questions involved in the doctrine. 
Mr. Mivart's position is briefly stated in the 
review of Darwin*s Descent of Man : "We 
maintain that while there is no need to aban- 
don the received position that man is truly 
an animal, he is yet the only rational one 
known to us, and that his rationality consti- 
tutes a fundamental distinction — one of kind 
and not of degree. The estimate we have 
formed of man's position differs, therefore, 
most widely from that of Mr. Darwin." 

In a following paper, on " The Limits of 
Evolution," Mr. Mivart allows the careful 
reader to see the probable cause of his own 
position. Inquiring why so many scientific 
men hold to the doctrine of man's evolution 
he answers : " The question of man's origin 
is a philosophic, not a scientific question, and 
men may be very distinguished for scientific 
knowledge and yet be the victims of a very 
defective philosophy. . . . The powers of 
mental abstraction and of language which is 
its external sign mark the most interesting 
and impassable limit to evolution." Mr. 
Mivart, though he may be using the term 
philosophy in a wide sense, thus shows him- 
self unwilling to allow that the origin of the 
human species is a natural-history problem, 
to be settled not by philosophizing, but by 
inference from all the facts of zo61ogy and 
paleontology accessible to the scientific view. 



It is not strange that Mr. Mivart, occupying 
this position, is a very thorough-going critic 
of Mr. Spencer as the chief representative of 
the philosophy of evolution. In his paper 
on Spencer he selects, from numerous possi- 
ble objections to the Spencerian scheme, two 
which are plainly such as, if established, 
would render further consideration of the 
system quite superfluous. " His system in- 
volves the denial of all truth. ... It is radi- 
cally and necessarily opposed to all sound 
principles of morals." When Mr. Mivart goes 
on to criticise, in particular, the relation of 
the Spencerian doctrine to morality, we have 
much sympathy with him when he says: 
"We yield with much reluctance to the 
necessity of afi^rming that Mr. Spencer gives 
no evidence of ever having acquired a knowl- 
edge of the meaning of the term* morality' 
according to the true sense of the word." 
Mr. Spencer seems to many beside to reduce 
what he is pleased to call the moral life to 
exceedingly low terms. Mr. Mivart is strong 
again when he criticises Mr. Spencer's favor- 
ite word " unconceivable," and distinguishes 
between the two uses of the word, which Mr. 
Spencer frequently confounds. 

" Organic Nature's Riddle " is a treatment 
of instinct, and it is followed by two inter- 
esting papers on Weismann and Eimer on 
Inheritance. Mr. Mivart accepts Professor 
Eimer's main criticisms on Weismann, but re- 
fuses to return to the position of Lamarck 
and Vestiges of Creation, 



GOME LITE WITH ME AND BE 
MT LOVE • 

THERE seems to be an unfortunate influ- 
ence in country air which overcomes the 
strongest realist and sets his feet wandering 
in the strange paths of romanticism. Mr. 
Robert Buchanan's farmers and country 
folk, if not quite so opira bouffe as Mr. 
Hardy's three milkmaids, are much more 
melodramatic ; and one hardly finds a single 
touch of life in Come Live with Me, 

The plot is ill woven, and the characters 
are very unnatural. The two sisters, with 
whom the book is chiefly concerned, are in 
love with the same man. The elder, having 
gold and lands (following the good old bal- 
lad fashion), is the one whom the hero's 
father wishes him to marry ; unfortunately, 
the younger, also according to convention, is 
fair of face ; so the wicked old father attempts 
to poison her that his son may transfer his 
passion. Of course it would have been un- 
pastoral to poison with arsenic bought at a 
druggist's ; therefore the wicked father climbs 
a steep hill to get an herb of the shepherd 
who tends his flocks, and he carries away 
belladonna distilled from the flowers that 
grow in the churchyard. The heroine drinks 
the fatal brew in buttermilk (another pastoral . 
touch which we hope all readers will app0^ y^ 
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ciateX and returns home desperately ill, as 
even in the fields one may be. Fortunately, 
the wise shepherd is at hand to rescue her 
by an unpoetical emetic. 

The last pages of the book after this thrill- 
ing incident are occupied by much peace- 
making, and we leave all the characters in 
the blissful state of youth, innocence, joy, 
and love which the title promises. 



OHABLES SUMHEK* 

THIS new volume of the " Makers of 
America " series re-tells concisely what 
Mr. Edward L. Pierce had given in his elabo- 
rate biography of Sumner, to which due 
credit is accorded in the preface for informa- 
tion concerning the earlier years of his life. 
For his subsequent career Miss Dawes is, 
no doubt, largely indebted to her father, the 
senator. The book, like its predecessor, is 
the work of an enthusiastic friend of Sumner, 
but she evidently aims to be impartial. If a 
little blind to his faults and errors, she does 
not entirely blink them ; if very kind to his 
virtues, she does not grossly magnify them. 
In his youth and early manhood Sumner 
promised to be a scholar and literary man, 
rather than a politician or statesman. He 
was a devoted lover of letters, and at first 
** planned for himself a brilliant career as a 
professor of literature or history ; " but sub- 
sequently, under the influence of Judge Story, 
he decided to become a great lawyer — or " a 
jurist, not a lawyer," as he himself puts it. 
••Politics," he declared in a letter of this 
period, *• I begin to loath ; they are for a day, 
but the law is of all time." A visit to Wash- 
ington when he was twenty-three — though 
his personal attractions and the friendship 
of Story introduced him to the acquaintance 
of men like Francis Lieber, Chief-Justice 
Marshall, Choate, Clay, Calhoun, and Web- 
ster — did not change this feeling, and he 
came back to Boston to begin the practice of 
his chosen profession with undiminished love 
for it. He found a brilliant circle of friends 
here — Felton, Longfellow, Hi Hard, Samuel 
G. Howe, and Horace Mann among them. 
The influence of the two last named turned 
his attention to philanthropy and •• the moral 
side of public questions," doubtless helping 
materially to shape his subsequent history. 
A journey to Europe (i 837-1 840), after he 
had become a professor in the Harvard Law 
School, was another potent influence in his 
development. ''He went away a brilliant 
young student anxious for professional re- 
pown; he came back in three years a man 
pf the world, eager to show that he was one 
^ong that splendid fellowship, and deter- 
ii>ined to niaHe his own place therein." Some 
vfho kneiy hin| best predicted even then that 
the law could no longer hold him ; but it was 
pot till eleven years later that he *• stepped 
Into public life at that point where it usually 



culminates — the United States Senate." 
Meanwhile he had made a reputation as a 
literary orator, and had identified himself 
with the Free-soil party. This, though par- 
tially explained by influences that we have 
named, was the more extraordinary because 
his sympathies seemed naturally to be with 
the Whig party. As Miss Dawes says — and 
it is the key to some of the inconsistencies 
and failings of the man — **he was all his 
life an aristocrat, and not a democrat. He 
worked for the downtrodden, but rarely, if 
ever, did he enter into their suffering and 
feel wM them ; he was their friend, not their 
brother." 

Sumner went into politics at a stirring 
time, and played an important part in the 
crusade against slavery which led up to se- 
cession and civil war, while the brutal assault 
upon him in the Senate Chamber gave him 
all the honors of martyrdom without its tragic 
conclusion. It is hard to realize that these 
things occurred less than forty years ago. 
The most interesting part of Miss Dawes* 
book is the picture it gives of public and 
social life in Washington at that exciting and 
momentous period. The rest of the story is 
less thrilling, and in portions it is not so 
creditable to Sumner. His not inexcusable 
hostility to Grant, and the censure he re- 
ceived from the Massachusetts Legislature 
for his famous '• battle-flags resolution " 
though afterward recalled, are set forth by 
Miss Dawes from a strictly Republican 
standpoint 

THBEE HOKUAITDT INHS « 

NO one, we fancy, will be able to close 
this enticing volume without a desire 
to cross the sea and follow in the foot- 
steps of its author, from Villerville to Dives, 
from Dives to Caen, thence to Coutance, and 
finally to the summit of the cathedral-crowned 
Mont St. Michel. Why should not such a 
summer of sun shine for us all ? is the irre- 
sistible question. Why should not we, too, 
sleep in the room of Madame de S^vign^ at 
the Inn of Guillaume-le-Cougneraut at Dives, 
sit by the fire in the ^^Ckambre des Afar- 
mousets " and dream like dreams of the past 
amid its dim splendors of antique hangings, 
brass work, and porcelain ? What shall pre- 
vent us from •' happening " at Caen in time 
for the great FUe Dieu^ or standing by the 
side of the beautiful Madame Poulard on the 
steep perch of St. MichePs Mount as she 
tosses her famous omelette high in air ? It 
seems feasible; but the thought occurs. Is 
it perhaps the eye anointed to see, the soul 
attuned to feel, which finds all this and makes 
it all so feasible, so desirable, so attractive ? 
Mrs. Anna Bowman Dodd's touch in this, 
her new book of travel, is no less, nay, it is 
even more charming than it was in Cathedral 
Days^ which recorded an English experience. 



She has the art cf making pictures for her 
readers which pulsate with real atmosphere 
and glow with veritable color. There is 
quick apprehension, close observation, a keen 
sense of the comical — and there is also, here 
and there, a delicate touch of feeling. For 
example, the cur^ of the Cricquebeux church, 
keen, shrewd, transparently simple and sweet 
all through : 

•* Wc arc old, Madame, we are old ; but ako, we 
never die. It Is difficult to people, that cemetery. 
See, over yonder is my predecessor's grave. Soon, 
in a few years, he will have company. I am to 
lie there; I and a friend." The humorous smile 
was again curving his lips, and the laughter- lov- 
ing nosi rils were beginning to ouivcr. ** W hen my 
friend and I lie there we shall be a little crowded, 
perhaps. 1 said to him when he proposed it — 
proposed to lie there wiih us — 'but we shall be 
crunching each other's bones.' * No,' he replied, 
• only falling into each other's arms.' So it was 
settled. He comes over from Havre now and 
then, to talk our tombstones over. Ah, how gay 
we are I // is so good to befriends with GodP 

Later, when he notices that his new friends 

are Protestant, he says : 

•« What a pity that you must bum ; for you must 
— dreadful heretics that you are I And this dear 
child, she seems to belong to us. I can never sit 
by, now, in Paradise, happy and secure, and see 
her burn." The laugh that followed was a min- 
gled caress and blessing. ** And remember," here 
he lifted his arms, cane and all, into the air, *' all 
you need to do is to close your eyes and open 
your arms. God himself is doing the tame.*' 

With this bit of description we must dose 

our notice of this attractive book : 

The sky was slowly losing its soft flame. Over 
the top ot the low hills the moon shot out, a laije 
globuUur mass of beaten gold. Slowly, trium- 
phantly the great lamp swung up , it rose hi^er 
and higher mto the soft summer sky, and as it 
mounted, sky and earth began to pale and fade. 
Soon there was only a silver world to look oat 
upon ; a wealth of quivering silver over the breast 
of the waters, and a deeper, richer gray on difEs 
and roof-tops. Out of this silver world came the 
sound of waters lapping in soft cadence a^xnst 
the pier ; the rise and fall of sails, stirring m the 
night wind ; the tread of human footsteps moving 
in slow, measured beat, in unison with the rhythm 
of the waters. Just when the stars were scatter- 
ing their gold on the bosom of the sea-river a 
voice rang out, a rich, full baritone. Quite near 
two sailors were seated ; they also were looking 
at the moonlight, and one of them was singing to 
it: 

It souviens — tu Mariel 

Le temp* que je rvgrette 

C'est U temps qui n'est plus. 
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THE PAEADI8E OF DAHTE.* 

N the translation into English prose of 
the third canticle of the Divina Corn- 
media^ both the advantages and the limita- 
tions of the form chosen by Professor Nor- 
ton are especially apparent. In the severe 
itinerary of the Inferno^ with its realistic 
details which make its dark imagery stand 
forth in dear terror, the close and direct 
quality of the prose version was often able 
to convey very nearly the whole impression 
of sound and of sense. But as soon as 
Dante, in order to sing of the purgatorial 
region, bids Calliope somewhat mount up- 
ward, the sound of that lyre is rather dis- 



•The DiHnt Comedy of Dante AligfaierL TransUtedbr 
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couraging, not only to the ancient Picas, but 
also to modern mastery of prose. Still less 
can daily speech, not winged by rhythm, 
ascend to the higher of the two peaks of the 
hill of song. One must, however, say that 
Professor Norton has scored a legitimate 
triumph, in that he has done the utmost 
possible without traversing the limits of the 
idiom elected by him for the work. Beyond 
what he has accomplished, criticism must be 
resolved into the truism that prose is not 
poetry. 

Naturally, the higher the theme the more 
essentially poetic ^becomes the style (as 
Dante has indicated in the exordiums to 
the second and third canticles), and this per- 
mits more inversions and graces of style 
which can hardly be imitated by pure prose. 
On the other hand. Professor Norton's clear 
and beautiful style often has great power to 
render less intricate the subtle sentences of 
the Paradiso, 

A few slight verbal points may be noted for 
question : Perchi Cirra risponda, is rather 
so that^ than whereto (I, 36). It is the star 
of Venus that, at morning and evening, 
wooes the sun — not the sun that wooes 
the star (VIII, 12). The contrapuntal effect 
would be more precise (VIII, 18) if Iferma 
were translated a little more diffusely, as 
when one holds a note. In the praise of 
Poverty (XI, 72) Professor Norton probably 
has good authority for reading pianse in- 
stead of Wx^ — but it spoils the antithesis 
and force of the image. He has also had 
reasons for reading specchio in place of 
spirto (XVIII, 2). It appears to us that the 
interplay of light and sound may be better 
maintained by the vfovdfavilli rather than 
hy flavilli; as in the phrases before and 
after: **vive luci . . . cominciaron canti,*' 
and^Mucidi lapilli poser silenzio agli angelici 
squilli." Ainola (XXII, 151, and XXVII, 
86) is, perhaps, too definitely rendered as 
"little threshing-floor;" it may be rather 
small space or garde fppiot^ as in ordinary 
Italian usage. Fulvido (XXX, 62) is not 
quite \^^ fulgido^ but adds to the bright- 
ness, the color of red gold. Lastly, in the 
prayer to the Virgin, j«/? fattura (XXXIII, 
6) would refer to nature, not to the Maker. 

Leaving the close inspection of such mi- 
nute points for enjoyment of the beautiful 
style of Professor Norton's Paradise^ we 
may cite as an example, caught up almost 
at hazard, this exquisitely light and felici- 
tous passage : 

As is he who, dreaming, sees, and after the 
dream the passion remains imprinted, such am 
I ; for my vision almost wholly fails, while the 
sweetness that was born of it yet distills within 
my heart Thas the snow is hy the sun un- 
sealed; thus on the wind, in the light leaves, 
was lost the saying of the Sibyl. 



— It will interest many of her multitude of 
readers to know that Mrs. Burnett is to have for 
one of her books a new and especially conven- 
ient channel of publication, the press, publisher, 
and bookseller being all under the same roof with 



the author. Mr. Vivian Burnett, Mrs. Burnett's 
son, is to dedicate his new printing-press and 
make his first business venture by printing in the 
form of a little book, after its publication in 
Scribtur*s Magauhte, his mother's paper on ** The 
Drury Lane Boys* Club" — the account she has 
contributed to the series on **The Poor in Great 
Cities** of her own experience in a helpful ex- 
periment among London street boys. The little 
book can be had in no other way but from the 
young publisher in Washington, and it is by no 
means improbable that one of these privately 
printed, limited-edition copies of Mrs. Burnett's 
smallest but not least important work will be one 
of the bibliographical curiosities of the future. 



THG BEMAUrS OF ANOIENT KOME.* 

THIS pair of handsome volumes from the 
press of R. & R. Clark of Edinburgh 
comes from the p)en of the Slade Profes.sor 
of Fine Art at Cambridge, England. He is 
the author of a volume on Ancient Rome in 
j88Si of which the present work is the sec- 
ond revision and enlargement. The long 
article on the Archaeology of Rome in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica is also by Professor 
Middleton. The present work is a most 
thorough and comprehensive trearise on all 
the remains of ** the grandeur that was Rome** 
in houses, baths, circuses, amphitheaters, 
temples, forums, aqueducts, roads, bridges, 
tombs, triumphal arches, and circumscribing 
walls. Only the most minute and careful 
students would desire more complete and 
detailed information than Professor Middle- 
ton supplies in his successive chapters, which 
make the tour of the hills and regions of the 
plain of the imperial city. 

To note but a few points of interest out of 
a multitude. Professor Middleton, one of 
whose great excellencies is his knowledge of 
building construction — a knowledge too fre- 
quently wanting in critics of the architecture 
of Ancient Rome — says : " Strange as it 
may sound, there is no such thing as a brick 
wall among the buildings of classical Rome ; " 
the arrangement of Roman shops was very 
simple — " part of the front was hinged so that 
it could be let down to form a projecting 
counter, and at night pulled up to form a 
closed shutter ... all Roman shops appear 
to have been quite simple, exactly as is still 
the case in the East ; " the amphitheaters of 
Rome, Professor Middleton declares, were 
strictly Roman inventions, constructed on 
purely utilitarian principles, **so that any 
architectural beauty they may have is, as it 
were, accidental, as it was not especially 
aimed at by the designer.*' It is not uncom- 
mon to suppose that the Romans constructed 
their aqueducts so as to carry the water- 
channels along on a level, because they were 
ignorant of the natural law that water will 
find its level. They knew this, but practiced 
the method "simply because it was the most 
economical way to bring a large supply of 
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water from a distance." Along with the 
magnificent aqueducts, the Roman roads 
rank " among the most costly and carefully 
constructed pieces of engineering which the 
unartistic and practical Romans produced 
with such skill and disregard of human 
labor.** They were never an artistic race, 
but, in Professor Middleton*s words, •* they 
certainly possessed an unrivaled knowledge 
of the best methods of construction, and were 
preeminently skillful in their use of mate- 
rials of all kinds, stone, wood, concrete, and 
metal.** ___^^^ 

— Mr. Samuel Davey tells us he has got hold 
of a journal of Victor Hugo (** Journal de I'Exil **), 
consisting of about 2,000 closely written pages, as 
well as nearly 1,000 letters addressed to the poet, 
which were included in six large bundles of mis- 
cellaneous papers which Mr. Davey *s late son 
purchased some years back, and which seem to 
have been sold out of Hauterville House as waste 
paper. This journal commences July, 1852, and 
continues until 1856. It is a minute record of 
the conversations oi Victor Hugo with his family, 
friends, and distinguished visitors ; they seem to 
have been taken down dav by day, and the whole 
must have been carefully gone over by Victor 
Hugo himself, as he has made corrections and 
additions in his own handwriting. The corre- 
spondence extends over a period of nearly fifty 
years. There are letters from eminent authors, 
artists, musicians, actors, politicians, and polit- 
ical refugees from every quarter of the globe. 
Among them is a State Paper, of thirty-four folio 
pages, dated 1848, signed by Chas. de Bourgoin, 
addressed to General Bedeau, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. It describes the position of affairs in 
each of the countries of Europe, also the char- 
acter and surroundings of the sovereigns then 
reigning, as well as the princes of the royal 
houses. Of the journal Mr. Davey has printed 
an abstract. — The Academy » 

— The Biblioihique franco 'itranglre^ a new 
enterprise, undertakes to interpret the foreign 
novel of the present day for French readers. 
Only English or American works are announced, 
which are to be prefaced by a critical study of 
the author*8 work by the editor, M. Theodore 
Benzon. It is interesting to note the books with 
which the publishers have thought wise to intro- 
duce the series, by their French titles, " La Fille k 
Lowrie'^ (Mrs. Burnett); "La Soeur de Miss 
Ludington** (Bellsimy); <'Les Nouvelles Mille 
et une Nuit ** (Stevenson) ; and " Le Roman de 
la Femme M^decine** (S. O. Jewett). 

— Mr. and Mrs. Humphry Ward, the Pall 
Mall Budget says, have taken the mansion of 
Stocks, Aldbury, Herts a mile and a half from 
Tring station. The situation is charming. ** On 
an eminence in front of the house, some distance 
away, stands the well-known Bridgewater column, 
and all round are the Chiltern Hills, crowned 
with beeches.*' 

— The following lines have been long current 
in English university circles, and though anony- 
mous, were freely ascribed to Bishop Stubbs : 

Froude informs the Scottish Touth 
That parsons have no love of truth, 



While Canon Kingsley loudly cries 
That History's but a pack of lies 



Whence comes contention so malign? ^^^X ^^ 
A moment's thought explains the mvstery — i^ 
Froude thinks tliat Kingsley's a divine, 
While Kingsley goes to Froude for history. 
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OBianrAL poetbt. 

Wendell Phillips. 
Dear friend I loved so well in early days ! 

I mourn thy absence now in this late year; 
In memory's glass I still behold thy form, 

Ere dawned the morning light of thy career. 
In those past years how predous to my heart 

Thy kindly presence, rich with peerless grace, 
Thy truthful nature, so a£Fectionate, 

The sunny smiles that beamed upon thy face. 
When cloudy glooms might ne*er obscure the light 
Of that fair face, ineffably bright. 

As years rolled on, with fresh delight I traced 

Thy onward progress through all devious ways ; 
When leading " hope forlorn,** no menaced death, 

No factious strife, no howling mob delays. 
Bearing aloft the blazing torch of Truth, 

Thou filled with light vile recesses of shade; 
Dark, dismal caverns where no vivid beams 

Of heaven's pure light might blessingly pervade ; 
For even then thy eloquent career 
Dispersed all {^ooms and made the horizon clear. 

A sunless continent thou then did'st find. 

Cruel as Af ric*s wilderness of gloom. 
For here were millions of a servile race. 

Shackled with fetters, hopeless in their doom. 
O'er vast planUtions of the Southern Und, 

Where Nature smiles with its supremest charm, 
Where *' every prospect pleases," and the airs 

Are odorous with the orange and the palm ; 
There thou did*st note the clang of galling chain. 

The toil in fields, the cries of sore distress. 
The piteous sobs of men to slavery sold ; 

A scourge, a bondage that had no redress! 
No wonder thy kind heart with pity throbbed. 

Thy soul being tortured by such cruel wrong ; 
Thy wondrous eloquence moved every heart. 

With voice uplifted in such protest strong. 

In thee were strength and gentleness combined; 

Impetuous, yet calm in all thy ire. 
It was like fire enveloped under snow 

Ready to scorch with a volcanic fire. 
Thy moods were sweet, yet of a manly strain, 

Tinct with reserve, so dignified, so kind ; 
In all thy bearings the same easy grace. 

The same sweet voice to soothe the public mind ; 
Thy charm of manner and thy mental wealth 

Would win all hearts, the humble and the great ; 
Loving the people, earnest in their cause. 

Thou fain would'st rai^ the low to high estate. 

Now that thy life hath vanished from the earth, 
And low in dust thy mortal ashes rest, 

A halo of effulgence gikis thy name, 
As glow the skies when sinks the sun in west 

Isaac McLbllan. 
Springs, Long Island, N. V. 



%* In the Literary World of the 19th De- 
cember, 1891, we printed Dr. Holmes' letter to 
Mr. Whittier on his eighty-fourth birthday. In 
the last paragraph but one he thus speaks of the 
writer of the verses above : 

I have just been looking over the headstones 
in Mr. Griswold's cemetery, entitled, TJk^ Poets 
and the Poetry of America. In that venerable 
receptacle, just completing its half- century of ex- 
istence — for the date of the edition before me is 
1842 — I find the names of John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier and Oliver Wendell Holmes next each other, 
in their due order, as they should be. All around 
are the names of the dead — too often of forgot- 
ten dead. Three, which I see there, arc still 
;among those of the living ; Mr. John Osbom Sar- 



gent, who makes Horace his own by faithful 
study, and ours by scholarly translation ; Isaac 
McLellan, who was writing in i8to, and whose 
last work is dated 1886; and Christopher P. 
Cranch, whose poetical gift has too rarely found 
expression. 

In sending in these lines on Wendell Phillips, 
Mr. McLeDan gives the following reminiscences, 
whkh cannot but have interest for many of our 
readers : 

Many years since I passed much time in the 
fine library of the late eminent Dr. Edward Rey- 
nolds, in Atkinson Street. The doctor's wife 
was a sister of Wendell, and he came in often to 
read the books — Wendell then was not more 
than seventeen years of age. He would always 
select one of those big works — the Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia — and as it was rather difficult to 
manage, he would lie flat on the floor and study 
one of the volumes at his leisure. The articles 
he selected to read were on scientific topics onlv, 
and he would name to me the titles of the sub- 
jects selected. He seemed greatly interested in 
such articles, rather to m)r surprise. 

I passed many hours in that neighborhood, 
having directly m rear the Athenaeum Library, 
and just across the street the residence of my 
old friend, N. P. Willis, in whose little sanctum I 
was often a visitor. 

Willis was then busy with his Monthly Maga- 
Mtne ; but later he removed to a boarding place 
at foot of Pearl Street — Bctsv Le Cain's. The 
little room he occupied in his father's house was 
not more than twelve feet square, and its floor 
was always well littered with papers and maga- 
zines. I was rather a frequent contributor to 
his magazine, and was surprised that he had to 
discontmue it for lack of sufficient patronage. 
In those days it seemed as if magazines were a 
failure. His magazine, and Knapp^s Monthly 
and Buckingham's New England Magazine did 
not long survive and flourish ; neither did the 
monthly that I owned and edited. I incorpo- 
rated it finally with the Boston Pearly which, 
after a year or two of life, ceased to exist. The 
Atlantic Monthly seems to be the chief success, 
and I hope the Literary World will have a 
long term of life and success. It certainly 
deserves it 

I did not meet Wendell in his maturer years, 
as I had removed from Boston ; but I ever fol- 
lowed his career with great interest. I sympa- 
thized with him in his anti-slavery course, admir- 
ing his matchless oratory. He was intimately 
assodated in my mind with Garrison and my late 
dear cousin, the Rev. James Freeman Clarke. 

Most of my early friends and associates in past 
years have aeparted this life, such as Wendell 
Phillips, N. P. Willis, Longfellow, Hawthorne, S. 
G. Goodrich, Sumner, Horatio Greenough, G. S. 
Hillard, J. F. Clarke, and others ; yet I am glad 
to number among the survivors. Dr. O. W. 
Holmes, who is % distant cousin and my occa- 
sional correspondent I hope and trust tnat he 
will yet contmae here many years to come ; but 
as we have both passed our eighty years of life, 
a longer lease of it b not to be expected. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Isaac McLellan. 

%♦ Mrs. Humphry Ward has been obliged to 
explain in the London Athemntm recently that 
she did not take the name of one of the minor 
characters in David Grieve from an actual per- 
son. She writes : 

I shall be very glad if you will allow me the 
opportunity of redressing a grievance of which it 
seems that T^e History of David Grieve has been 
the occasion. In that book a certain character 
occurs called Paul Barbier, a French teacher in 
Manchester. M. Paul Barbier of University Col- 
lege, Cardi£F, writes to me to say that he was for 
some years a master at the Manchester grammar 
school, and he considers himself aggrieved by the 
identity of the name, and by the fact that some 
of the opinions attributed to my Paul Barbier are 
not his, and would be likely to injure him in his 
profession if they came to be identified with him. 
So would you kindly allow me this opportunity 
of saying that I had no idea that any real person 



of such a name had ever taught French in Man- 
chester ; that the names of my character were 
the result of various chances and combinations 
within the book itself; and that the opinions as- 
cribed to the Barbier of my story have no more 
to do with any actual person than his appella- 
tion ? Still the coincidence is an odd one, and I 
am glad to relieve M. Barbier so far as I can of 
any responsibility for his namesake. 

Mary A. Ward. 



nonoH. 



Crotchet Castle. 
Dr. Richard Garnett's introduction to Thomas 
Love Peacock's Crotchet Castle, in the new, con- 
venient, and attractive edition, is especially well 
considered. Peacock's humor was so great that 
one may enjoy his caricatures almost as much as 
if the types whom he ridiculed so well had not 
long ago dbappeared. The early part of this 
century, with its hosts of enthusiasts, each of 
whom believed that he, and he alone, possessed 
the specific for the regeneration of the world, 
lent itself admirably to ridicule; and Peacock's 
sketches of Mr. Toogood, Mr. Chainmail, Rev. 
Dr. Folliott, Mr. Henbane, and Mr. Firedamp, are 
del ightf ul readmg. W hen one compares Crotchet 
Castle with Peacock's more famous works, it 
must not be forgotten that it contains his inimi- 
table serio-comic ballad, ** The Pool of the Div- 
ing Friar." — Macmillan & Co. |i.oo. 

A Nevir Edition of Jane Austen's Novels. 

Altogether pleasing is the new edition of Miss 
Austen *s novels which the University Press has 
printed for Roberts Brothers of this city, and of 
which the first four volumes have made their 
appearance. They are duodecimo in size, are 
printed on excellent paper with the clearest of 
good-sized type, and are bound in half ruby 
morocco, with richly mottled sides and gilt 
tops. The two novels 'with alliterative titles, 
Pride and Prejudice and Sense and Sensibility, 
are the earliest to be issued in the series. There 
are few volumes of fiction which better deserve 
to be read repeatedly than Miss Austen's novels 
of English country life and manners. Her range 
was not great, but within it one would find diffi- 
culty in suggesting a criticism on the perfection 
of her art of miniature painting. It is not a little 
strange that fine editions of her novels should 
be few, but this one is so fair and so convenient 
as to be likely to suit the most exacting taste. 
— Roberts Brothers. 1 1.25 a volume. 

The Fate of Fenella. 
In this extraordinary novel, a real crazy-quilt 
of fiction, no less than twenty-four popular au- 
thors have collaborated. Miss Helen Mathers 
had the fortune to begin the story of Fenella, 
and, perhaps a trifle unfairly, started that heroine 
with a divorced husband and a precocious little 
son. The first chapter was a lively start ; then 
each successive British author, as he or she took 
Fenella in hand, vied in piling up the adventures, 
risks, and sorrows of the poor little divorcie. 
A hint let fall by one writer was always promptly 
seized and enlarged upon by the next romandst 
It is yet true that one cannot remember every- 
thing that other people say; and so Fenella's 
hair varies from gold to chestnut, according to 
the different ink-bottles employed to tinge her/> 
tresses; the typical American, Colonel Clutter-^ 
buck, from Uriah B. that he was at first, changes 
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his name to Salem without act of Legislature ; 
and the sinister Parisian woman with a past, with 
whom the abducted child is left, becomes Hiber- 
nian Bridget in a later chapter. But there is no 
need of criticising the novel seriously ; it is merely 
a round game for the amusement o€ the twenty- 
four authors and their readers. The question is, 
whether the result was worth publication. — Cas- 
sell Publishing Co. 11.5a 

Ground Anns. 

When this book appeared in Germany, nearly 
two years ago, it was styled "not a mere book, 
but an event ;** yet it has waited until now for a 
translator. Alice Asbury Abbott has done her 
work with such fidelity to the exact rendering of 
each word that a lack of ease is occasionally ap- 
parent The uneven flow of the book is, how- 
ever, largely due to its construction. The Baron- 
ess von Suttner, who has already written several 
novels, tells the story in the first person, and 
then copies from her journal long reflective pas 
sages and newspaper and official accounts of 
current events. This slow movement is offset 
by the action of the story, which carries the 
reader through the Austro-Italian, Schleswig-Hol 
stein, Austro-Prussian and Franco- German wars. 
The journal begins with an expression of the 
writer's belief in the grandeur of war; but as 
its wretchedness becomes entailed upon her as 
an individual, she rebels against the sacrifice of 
her own happiness (her husband is killed), and 
then out of her personal suffering questions the 
justification of any war. Marrying again after 
many years, she is brought into immediate con- 
nection with the hollow patriotism and petty per- 
sonalities which often bring about warfare be- 
tween nations. She sees fields covered with the 
wounded and the dead, — cholera and typhus in 
their wake. She loses sisters, father, friends, and 
lastly her husband, who is shot on a false accusa- 
tion as a spy. The rest pf her days she spends 
in promoting the interests of international arbi- 
tration, to which she has already devoted much 
of her life. 

The horrors of war have never been more real- 
btically described than here. The book is one 
which should command a wide reading. The 
InierntUional Journal of Ethics gave fifteen 
pages to a review of it. Though the volume is 
a trifle wearisome, it is painful, passionate and 
dramatic, and its reasoning is calm and cogent. 
It is an intense appeal for arbitration, from the 
individual point of view, since that which brings 
so much suffering to the individual cannot be 
right for a community composed of individuals. 
The book has met with warm commendation 
from members of the Austrian parliament, who 
best know the futility of the German wars. It 
is not surprising that when the Baroness von 
Suttner spoke last year in Rome as vice presi- 
dent of the International Peace Congress she 
was heard with respect and admiration. — A. C. 
McClurg & Co. Ii.oo. 

Lumen: Experiences in the Infinite. 
Of all unprofitable books, those devoted to 
speculations on the Infinite are perhaps the most 
unprofitable, and Camille Flammarion has writ- 
ten a particularly unprofitable book of this par- 
ticularly unprofitable class. Lumen is in the 
form of conversations between a dead Frenchman 
and his intimate friend, to whom he gives much 
useless information about stars and mathematics 
and past events. Among other things, Lumen 



describes a world where human beings are born 
old, dug out of the ground, and gradually grow 
younger and younger, till they disappear at last 
as babies from the sight of their fellows. Lumen 
also knows a world whence can be seen historical 
events gradually receding, and he traces the 
nineteenth century back to the French Revolu- 
tion with his own eyes. M. Flammarion *s book 
is well translated, but why it should ever have 
been written is an insoluble question to the finite 
mind. — Cassell Publishing Co. 50c 

Albert Savarus. 
Honor^ de Balzac, prince of novelists in under- 
standing the contradictions of love and in depict- 
ing the conventionalities entailed by conventual 
life, shows us, in this collection of stories, the 
constancy of man and the duplicity of woman. 
Albert Savarus is the lover of a noble woman. 
Anxiously awaiting the death of her husband, he 
goes to Besan9on to make a political career for 
himself. On the eve of success he is thwarted 
in all hb plans because a young girl falls in love 
with him unseen. By a series of far-fetched but 
apparently natural events, showing how cunning 
a woman can be, she intercepts his letters and 
mars his prospects that he may love her. She 
outwits herself, for when he ought to do this he 
suddenly disappears, and enters a monastery. 
She then revenges herself upon the woman whom 
Savarus did love, until she too is broken- hearted. 
Is there anywhere on earth duplicity equal to 
that of a French girl without liberty and edu- 
cated by a priest ! " Paz,*' the second tale, is 
the history of a man who so honestly loves the 
wife of his friend that, to prevent her from car- 
ing for him in return, he invents the fiction of 
his regard for a little circus girl, that under this 
gube he may be always near the woman whom 
he does love, to protect her if need be. Shall 
one be untruthful to himself to serve another ? 
we query as we read thb story of devotion. The 
last story, brief as it b, b the noblest of the 
three. We wonder if Balzac would have com- 
prehended an American woman, a suffragbt, a 
reformer, with the same lucidity with which he 
presents the delicacy, the languors, the spright- 
liness, and the maneuvers of French women. 
— Roberts Brothers. 1 1 . 50. 



One might become interested, though hardly 
absorbed, in a Rosicrucian story, if wrought out 
by a writer of genius. But under common-place 
treatment, and without coherence or consbtency, 
such a story b a weariness. In Born of Flame ^ 
Mrs. Margaret B. Peeke undertakes to unfold 
the mystic doctrines through Sul Mai from the 
far East, and certain modem men and women 
whose head- quarters are in the Adirondacks. 
Guides and trappers play a part ; their uncouth 
vernacular b mingled with the rhapsodic and 
flowery language of the comers from the East 
It b evident that there b re- incarnation ; that 
somebody b born of flame ; that departed beings 
have powers resembling a mild form of earth- 
quake ; that Rosicrucians can alternate between 
ecstatic utterances and the talk of common peo- 
ple. But what the author wbhes to prove in thb 
devious story b by no means clear. After all the 
manifestations in the way of knocks, explosions, 
and blue flames ; after the awe and suspense and 
mystic rites; after the magic transference in 
almost the twinkling of an eye from the Adiron- 
dacks to India and back — after all thb, and 



much more, the woman chiefly concerned is 
shown in the end with her husband and children 
hurrying her servant to get supper, like ordinary 
folk. — J. B. Lippincott Co. I1.25. 

Moonblight and Six Feet of Romance are two 
tales which give fresh proof of the truth that 
originality is not genius. Dan Beard, an artbt 
of wide reputation, sets forth by means of 
dreams, soliloquies, and events, the terrible 
white slavery of the coal mines. Using the first 
person, he narrates hb change of heart ; how he 
came to be endowed with the power of seeing 
people in their true light, and of comprehending 
the wickedness of corporations and coal dealers, 
of "dockage," starvation prices, and Pinker ton's 
detectives. He built a town and called it Moon- 
blight, and operated his mines on a basb of 
equity and ninety- nine- year leases, with land 
rent going toward public improvements. If the 
book is intended as a sarcastic diatribe on exbt- 
ing evils, it answers its purpose, but it b far 
too fanciful in style to be popular. The sec- 
ond story b still more capricious in its treat- 
ment The illustrations of both are weird and 
graceful and in accord with the strangeness of 
the text. — Charles L. Webster & Co. |i.oo. 

There is little trace in An Edelweiss of the Sier- 
ras, a collection of stories by Mrs. Burton Harri- 
son, of the notable cleverness of her later work, 
as evinced in Flower de Hundred and The An- 
glomaniacs. The tales are of the lightest maga- 
zine type in the days before realism and commu- 
nbm broke loose in our periodicals, and each 
tale was expected to embody a motive or exploit 
a fad. The plots of most of them are rather 
objectless, and their terminations flavorless and 
without interest The main merit of the little 
volume seems to lie in exemplifying the fact that 
a successful author does not of necessity always 
begin by writing her best — a fact more advan- 
tageous for young writers in want of encourage- 
ment than for mature readers who need none. 
— Harper & Brothers. 11.2$. 

The pathetic story of Chatterton, if it must be 
turned into a hbtorical novel, is worthy of better 
handling than that given by Emma Marshall in 
Bristol Bells, The heroine of Mrs. Marshall's 
story b a fellow- inmate of Chatterton*s in the 
house of a Brbtol lawyer, and hb impressions 
make one sympathize with Horace Walpole, 
however great an admirer of *'the marvelous 
Boy •* one may be. The plot of the story b 
slight, and the character-drawing superficial in 
the extreme. To borrow the expression of an- 
other craft, Bristol Bells b a mere "pot-boiler." 
Although we are sympathizers with the French 
king who wbhed to see a fowl boiling in the pot 
of every one of his subjects, we hope to be spared 
the sight of many pots boiling such poor material 
as Bristol Bells, — Macmillan & Co. 75c 

Dr. E. E. Hale's story of the Boston of today. 
The New Harry and Lucy, in which Miss Susan 
Hale, hb sbter, has collaborated, b eminently 
characteristic. Had it appeared anonymously, 
many would have recognized its author at once. 
Indeed, those of us who know anything of its 
author's experiences during the last year will 
enjoy following him — rather than ** Harry " and 
" Lucy "— to the Commencement of " Clark Uni- 
versity," to the funeral of James Russell Lowell, ^ 
and to Sir Edwin Arnold's readings. It is Dr. W 
Hale's own original criticbms on men and things 
which make the book valuable. With a few ficti- 
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tious names left out, the book might stand as 
Dr. Hale's joarnal for 1891. — Roberts Brothers. 
#1.25. 

If Mrs. Annie Trumbull Slosson had cut her 
story, The Heresy of Mehetabel Clark, down one 
half, it would have been more readable, as well 
as more edifying. It has some of the charm- 
ing characteristics of her earlier work, but it is 
wearisome in its elaboration. The transforma- 
tion m Mehetabel through almost deadly sick- 
ness, by which she came out into a wider expe- 
rience and an atmosphere of infinite love, is a 
curious case of psychological or strictly spiritual 
illumination. But it was hardly worth while to 
devote a hundred pages of Deacon Seth*s ver- 
nacular to putting it into print. — Harper & 
Brothers. 75c. 

Maisie Derrick is a laudable attempt to contrast 
two girls — the one refined, sincere, and noble, 
the other vulgar, false, and base — with the in- 
tention, on the author's part, of making virtue 
triumph through Maisie Derrick, and vice, as 
represented by Drusilla, receive its proper pun- 
ishment. But Mrs. Katherine Macquoid*s tale is 
tedious and sentimental. Under her hand vice 
here becomes much more attractive than virtue. 

— Loveil, Coryell & Co. 50c. 

The plot of A Covenant with the Dead, by 
Clara Lemore, has in it an unusual element of 
unexpectedness. To almost the very end the 
reader is left in complete doubt as to the actual 
status of brave little Dolly, and the eUnouemeni, 
when it comes, can scarcely fail of being a sur- 
prise to every one. It is a very clever idea in 
plot, as cleverly carried out, and beside being 
interesting, the story can be recommended as 
entirely unobjectionable in taste and morality. 

— J. B. Lippincott Co. 50c 

Barry Pain is a new name in literature. From 
Stories and Interludes, his first attempt in book 
form, we argue well of hii future. The imaginative 
quality of some of the stories, notably of "The 
Glass of Supreme Moments '* and " Exchange," 
is remarkable, and the touch betra3rs no 'prentice 
hand, but in its firmness and grace seems to 
speak of discipline and practice. — Harper & 
Brothers. #1.00. 
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Natural Theology. 
The Gifford Lectures for 1891, before the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, were delivered by Prof. Sir 
G. G. Stokes, Bart, M. P. We are careful to give 
all the author's titles ; for authority and name, 
in thb case, seem to have been made to do duty 
for substance. The object of the founder of the 
Gifford lectureship was to " esUblish the exist- 
ence of God, and to frame a perfect system of 
rules of duty, simply by the exercise of man's 
intellectual powers exerted in a manner perfectly 
analogous to that by which the physical sciences 
have attained their present development." Pro- 
fessor Stokes, who has written several scientific 
memoirs and a few tracts in theology based on 
revelation and supernatural religion, evidently 
finds himself embarrassed in attempting to treat 
of natural religion pure and simple. Without 
giving heads or subjects to his lectures, he dis 
cusses in rather a rambling way the defects of a 
system of duty or morals not based on revela- 
tioni and in general shows the limitations of 



method and results, rather than its progress or 
success. To the student who wishes to master 
the difficult subject here plotted out, rather than 
treated ably or luminously, this unsatisfactory 
book may possibly have some value. Yet it is evi- 
dent that the year 1891 was an " off-year *• in the 
Gifford lectureship at Edinburgh. — Macmillan 
&Co. 

Economic History since 1763. 

The large and finely printed volume in whtch 
Benjamin Rand, Ph.D., assistant in philosophy 
at Harvard University, has compiled '* Selections 
illustrating Economic History since the Seven 
Years' War," is one of great value to every stu- 
dent of economics and sociology. " The design 
of the book has been to exhibit in a series of 
articles of permanent value different phases of 
economic thought, and to present in chronologi- 
cal order a narrative of some of the more im- 
portant events and influences of modern eco- 
nomic hbtory." 

In this second edition one selection has been 
omitted and five new ones given. The scope of 
the work will best be indicated by naming the 
larger part of the table of contents. The vol- 
ume opens with thirty pages on ** The Colonial 
Policy of Europe," from Adam Smith (the selec- 
tions vary in length from ten to thirty pages) ; 
then come **The Great Inventions," from Spen- 
cer Wal pole's History of England ; " Economic 
Causes of the French Revolution," from Von 
Sybel's French Revolution ; ** The Emancipating 
Edict of Stein," from Seeley's Life and Times 
of Stein ; the ** Orders in Council and the Corn 
Laws," from Levi's History of British Com- 
merce; "The Fmances of England, 1793-1815," 
from Porter's Progress of the Nation ; •* The 
ZoUverein," from Bowring's Report (Pari. Doc, 
1840) and from Legoyt's La France et PEtran- 
ger; "The New Gold," from Caimes* Essays in 
Political Economy ; " France under the Second 
Empire," from Levasseur's Histoire des Classes 
Ouvriires ; "The French Indemnity," from 
Blacktoood*s Afaganine and from Kolb*s The 
Condition of Natiotis ; "The Recent Progress of 
Italy," from Wilson's Resources of Modern Coun- 
tries ; "Public Debts," from Neymarck's Les 
Dettes Publiques Europiennes ; "The United 
States in 1890," including reports from the tenth 
census on Increase of Population, 1 790-1880, by 
F. A. Walker and Henry Gannett, on the Fac- 
tory System by C. D. Wright, on Cotton Manu- 
factures by Edward Atkinson, and on Iron and 
Steel Industries by J. M. Swank; "The Agra- 
rian Legislation of Hardenberg," from Morier's 
The Agrarian Legislation of Prussia in the 
Present Century ; "The Commercial Policy of 
the Restoration," from Levasseur's Histoire des 
Classes Ouvr tires en Frattce depuis t^Sg ; "Re- 
cent Changes in Transportation and Production," 
from Wells' Recent Economic C hinges ; "The 
Liquidations of 1873-76," from Giffen's Essays 
in Finance; and "The World's Progress in 
Trade and Industry," translated from Neumann- 
Spallart. In the five appendixes the chief sub- 
jects of the selections are the Navigation Acts 
of England and America, our Civil War, the 
growth of Canada and the United States in 1890. 
A select bibliography of a dozen pages b also 
appended. 

Dr. Rand thus supplies in this comely volume 
a considerable body of material for the student 
of economic history after the method deservedly 
so well esteemed in the study of general history. 



Many of the extracte which he gives here are 
practically inaccessible to the great majority of 
scholars. Dr. Rand enables any student of the 
wonderful industrial changes of the last 127 years 
to derive from the very best authorities a thor- 
oughly trustworthy outline of the economic and 
financial development ; it is a pleasure to com- 
mend a volume compiled with such good judg- 
ment to every serious student of economics. 
— Cambridge : John Wilson & Son. %yiO. 

Selections from Lucian. 
Of Emily James Smith, whose name is given 
on the title-page of this pleasing volume as the 
translator, we have no information ; but, to judge 
from her work, she may claim mention by the 
side of Miss Mason, the very successful translator 
of Plato. Her brief introduction begs the reader 
to dedde for himself as to the character of Lucian. 
Leaving on one side the various theories concern- 
ing his sincerity and his purpose, she then sketches 
his life, to conclude that " he was a man of his 
time ; not a thinker, but an observer. He had a 
rhetorical belief in some of the more obvious forms 
of virtue, and a genuine active belief in literature; 
but beyond these he had not only very few beliefs, 
but hardly any opinions." Miss Smith's judicious 
selection includes, "A Dream," "Zeus the Tra- 
gedian," "The Sale of Lives," "The Cock," 
"The Ferry." "A True HUtory," "Toxaris," 
" Loukios,' ' and " The Halcyon." She seems to 
us to have succeeded as a translator in the most 
difficult part of her task, the use of a compara- 
tively modem vocabulary to represent the real 
modernity of Lucian 's attitude toward the religion 
and philosophy of his time. Occasionally this 
vocabulary admits a word possibly too modem, 
like " unbeknownst," and very rarely a word like 
" print," which suggeste, at least, anachronism. 
The wit of Lucian and the finish of his style have 
thus far secured his writings against the tooth of 
time, and such translations as thb seem likely to 
extend his repute widely among Englbh readers, 
whether acquainted with the original or not. 
— Harper & Brothers. #1.25. 

Mr. Kipling's BaUads. 
Unique and virile is the verse of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling. Poetry is able to mellow somewhat the 
abruptness and eccentricity which are the vain- 
glory of his prose ; and he has a round and tell- 
ing voice in song. It gives one a fine shiver in 
the blood to read, in the " Ballad of East and 
West," of the two brave men that rode the dun 
and the Colonel's red mare : 

Tht dun he leaned against the Ut and ttugged his head 

above, 
But the red mare played with the toaflle-ban as a maiden 

plays with a glove. . . . 
They have ridden the low moon out of the sky, their bools 

drum up the dawn. . . . 

At the end of the grim chase the stolen horse 
herself chooses her master : 

The red mare ran to the Colonel's son, and nnxakd against 
his breast; 

and the men take together the oath of the 
Brother-in- Blood. The sketch of the camp at 
Peshawur fairly puts itself into color and outline 
on canvas to the eye of the reader. 

The philosophical side of Mr. Kipling's mind 
shows itself in "Evarra" (the maker of gods 
after the image of humanity), and in other poems 
grouped near it Even more obvious than the 
pktorial quality already noted is the vocal timbre 
of the Barrack- room songs ; it were a dull ear 
that could not hear the snarl of the brass and 
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the thump of the drum when ''theyVe hangin' 
Danny Deever,** The choruses are fairly yelled 
as if from the throats of a half- tipsy guard. It 
is true that one Mr. Kipling is enough in litera- 
ture, but the one is a distinct personality that 
could ill be spared. Prediction concerning him 
is hardly to be made ; perhaps his future depends 
mainly upon his capability to receive and profit 
by the wholesome discipline that the world is 
wont to offer to the head unduly enlarged. — 
Macmillan & Co. #1.25. . 

The Dead Njrmph. 
The volume of verse which remains as a me- 
morial of the young singer, Charles Henry 
Luders, is all pure poetry, imaginative and me- 
lodious. His work shows a rare temperament, 
with fluency and tact in expression, power of 
self-discipline and criticism, and the wholesome 
tranquillity of the artist, content within the limits 
of that which he can do surely and clearly. The 
delicate polbh of his verse never blurs the out- 
lines of the idea, nor does any mark of the file 
remain. His vision and language are always 
well balanced ; sometimes the effects are sudden 
and strong, as in the description of a forsaken 
homestead : 

Bot ah ! what soHtode ; what devastation ; 

There, where red coals were wont to blaze and snap 
In the neat fireplace, sits chill Desolation 

With Bsards in her la|>. 

The line and color are very delicate here : 

On a green slope upon Pentelicus 
Where the twig-«f ted sun-gold palest fell i 

or again: 

Naught leas mild than the mid spring showers 

Hastened the rose-leafs fall, or bore 
The tawny gold of the maple's crest 

Spirally oown to the deep cool sod. 

And " how thin and clear " are these clarions of 
elf-hmd: 

Mark where the slim-winged ehres, wlio nightly fare 
To diaae fleet filmy nothings o*er the wold, 
Hred of the sport, have hung their horns of gold 

On loops of trailing honeysudue there. 

In the two poems rather longer than the 
others "The Dead Nymph" and "The Marble 
Naiad, the fantasy is well sustained and the 
meters are handled with charming unaffected- 
ness. In the loss of Mr. Liiders, American 
literature misses one of its most promising 
young poets. — Charles Scribner's Sons. #1.25. 

Sonnets, Songs, Laments, 
The poems of Mrs. Clara E. Whiton-Stone are 
too monotonous in their subjective quality and 
their minor key. At the same time she is capa- 
ble of accurate and well-colored detail in land- 
scape, and her vocabulary is refined and poetic, 
if sometimes overstrained. Her work is rather 
too ambitious, and emphasis is occasionally sub- 
stituted for imagination. She takes it all too 
seriously and consciously; there are but few 
pages relieved by genuine cheerfulness, and none 
by the saving sense of humor. When her touch 
is lightest she is at her best, as in the song : 

I sadd to Summer : " Sweet thou art 

Like an illusire butterfly, 
And losest to the flowers thy heart, 

While radUnUy 
Through gold-lit air, thou sudft-winged fliest. 
And flower-kissed, diest.*' 

It appears unnecessary for a modem poet to 
write verses entitled *• Dante to Beatrice **— the 
Vtia NtMva and the Dhnna Commedia suffice. 
There is too much lamentation in the volume, 
and it offers no new inspiration to hope. The 
trite complaint is frequently repeated that the 
birds and flowers do not mourn for human griefs. 



In brief, the author has poetic feeling and facility, 
impeded by sentimentality and over-estimation 
of her gift — J. G. Cupples Co. #1.25. 

Flower o* the Vine. 

This volume of verse, by Mr. William Sharp, 
has a music like that of the meeting of two winds, 
one blown down from the Northern seas, keen 
and salty, the other carrying on its wings the 
warm fragrance of Southern fields. The " Ro- 
mantic Ballads ** and " Poems of Phantasy '' have 
the wild and visionary character of Scottish min- 
strelsy; while we note in them also a distinct 
literary consciousness not wholly set free from 
the models of Border ballads and of Dante Ros- 
setti*s haunting revivals. The Belle-Dame sans 
Merci of Keats is recalled by Mr. Sharp's elusive 
"Phantasy;" and his "Caves o' Cree" echo 
Kingsley's "Sands o' Dee." 

- Mr. Sharp is no plagiarist, nor has he been ; 
but we feel justified in recognizing in his North- 
ern verse the finbhing studies of apprenticeship 
to his art. In the second part of the volume, 
"Sospiridi Roma," his talent demonstrates its 
originality, power, and sympathy. These poems 
are the expression of the tender nostalgia with 
which Italy inspires natives of other countries, 
and which can 1)e appeased only by sojourn there. 
Mr. Sharp, in these passages of lovely melopoeia, 
shows himself to possess a peculiarly sensitive 
temperament and ear. The meters are mostly 
semi-rhythmic They are beautifully balanced 
and harmonious, following with natural music 
the pulsations of feeling. Mr. Sharp has been 
able to transfer to his poems the very atmo- 
sphere of Rome, and the innumerable changes of 
light and shadow of the present and the past 
which belong to its eternal charm. A graceful 
introduction by Mr. Thomas A. Janvier, and an 
excellent photogravure of the author add to the 
value of a volume in every way desirable and 
choice. — Charles L. Webster & Co. #i.5a 

Books Condemned to be Burned. 
The suggestion made by Mr. J. Anson Farrer 
in his preface, as to the advantages for bibliopoles 
of collecting a ** Fire Library,'* is unique and en- 
tertaining. As the list of books burned in the 
sixteenth century begins with Tyndale's transla- 
tion of the Scriptures, it is fair to assume that 
merit was no bar against this form of persecution, 
and that a library so collected might easily con- 
tain much worth the reading. A great deal of 
quaint information is to be found in this little 
volume. It is curious to read of the intolerance 
of those days in this day of ours, when we no 
longer deliver a book to the hangman but to the 
critic, securing thus a more even justice, and, in 
case of need, as complete an extinguishment. 
— A. C. Armstrong & Co. 

Jolet Bastien-Lepage. 
This small quarto volume, illustrated with re- 
productions of pictures by its subject, including 
a portrait of himself, b curiously made up. There 
b first an interesting and thoroughly sympathetic 
memoir of Bastien-Lepage by M. Andr^ Theuriet ; 
then follows a eulogy of Bastien-Lepage as an 
artbt, by Mr. George Clausen, immediately after 
which Mr. Walter Sickert makes a vigorous at- 
tack on " Modem Realbm *' in painting as rep- 
resented by Bastien-Lepage. <* Reatbts, he and 
hb like, have been jauntily labeled by the hasty 
joumalbt ; but the truth in their work b the truth 
of unessentials, and their elaborate and unlovely 



realities serve only to cover themes that are pro- 
foundly unreal." So far, at least, there b yet a 
kind of unity in the volume; but thb b sadly 
marred by the appended study of *' Marie Bash- 
kirtseff" by Mathilde Blind, which has little 
value in itself and b very much out of place. 
From the first essay in the volume, a very good 
idea may be gained of Bastien- Lepage's life, hb 
ambition as an artbt, and his achievements. He 
was, above all, a great portrait painter, and it b 
more probable that he would have confirmed hb 
high reputation in thb direction if he had lived, 
rather than have become a painter in other fields 
second only to Rembrandt, as one of these writers 
thinks would have been the case. — Macmillan & 
Co. I3.00. 

The House Comfortable. 

There are divergent ideas as to what consti- 
tutes comfort in a house, and no man should 
quarrel with hb neighbor who disagrees with 
him in opinion. Still, we are constrained to saj 
that our ideas, in some particulars, differ from 
those of Mrs. Agnes Bailey Ormsbee, author of 
the book bearing the attractive title above men- 
tioned, and that her digest of home lore, which 
b a milange of price-lists, recipes, and maxims 
as to decoration and arrangement, seems to us 
neither fresh nor particularly well stated. She 
is justified in advbing the choice of solid furni- 
ture over the cheaper make, in inculcating exact 
cleanliness in cellars and yards, and cheerfulness 
in color and effect. But these things go without 
saying, and have been often said. In other re- 
spects her opuiions seem to us erroneous. We 
do not regard folding-beds, those airless frauds, 
as *' indbpensable in city houses." '* Body Brus- 
sels," which she recommends above all other 
carpets, have proved to our experience, so far 
as the American make goes, a lottery ; occasion- 
ally good, just as often worthless as to wear, and 
never to be depended upon like a good Englbh 
Kidderminster, either in the form of a ** Kensing- 
ton art square," or by the yard. Kidderminster, 
by the way, Mrs. Ormsbee speUs " Kidderw^wter," 
with the explanation *'that it can be had in all 
the plain colors," whereas it b the English in- 
grain carpeting, and usually is figured all over. 

We have no notion as to what Mrs. Ormsbee 
means by ''a set of bed- room furniture," ex- 
plained as consbting of a bedstead, dressing- 
caset and commode. By the dressing-case a bu- 
reau is probably meant ; the commode, it seems, 
b a washing-stand, which she styles *' a clumsy 
piece of furniture at best,** made of iron, with a 
basin sunk in the top, painted white, and deco- 
rated with flowers in color 1 With the solid, am- 
ple English washing-stand, made of wood, with 
its drawers and shelves, its tiled top and ac- 
commodation for numberless bowb, covers, and 
water-cans, the author has, apparently, no ac- 
quaintance. Plated spoons and forks she recom- 
mends for daily use, while the silver is to be hid- 
den away for company occasions. Cotton sheets 
are abo advised, though *<many housekeepers 
prefer linen shamsy and these can easily be 
bought. Fancy shams, with embroidery or drawn- 
work, are $4 to |io, as the linen used for them is 
a trifle lighter in quality. Beautiful shams, with 
hemstitching and spatchel-work upon them, are 
also imported from Germany." Thb use of the 
objectionable word ** sham " seems to us indica- 
tive. In the name of the prophet, sham what ? 
Not a sham pillow, certainly — and not a sham 
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pillow case. A sham pillow cover, perhaps — 
but that is a pillow cover. Why not call it so, 
and omit the objectionable sham? — Harper & 
Brothers. |i.oo. 

The Art of Entertaining. 

As the author of this book, Mrs. M. E. W. 
Sherwood, dedicates it, " with a profound respect 
for his wit, wisdom, and learning," to the Hon. 
Chauncey M. Depew, and furthermore alludes to 
Mr. Ward MacAllister as a true benefactor to 
society, her place in the social scale of New York 
may easily be inferred. The volume itself is a 
melange of menus^ receipts, directions for fur- 
nishing houses and receiving guests, for in-door 
and out- door games, the entertainment of house 
parties and dinner parties, the decoration of lunch 
tables, and a myriad other kindred etiquettes, all 
touched and phrased with a certain verbal grace 
which idealizes the plain prose of the topics 
treated. Here and there we come upon a thought 
or a passage beyond these useful trivialities, as, 
for instance, these golden words : 

There is no such detestable use of one's privi- 
leges as to be rude on your own cround — " The 
man who eats vour salt is sacred. And upon the 
guest an equal, nay a superior, conscientiousness 
should rest, as to any revelation of the secrets he 
may have found out while he was a visitor. Do 
not violate the sanctity of the fireside, or wrong 
the shelter of the roof- tree which has lent you its 
protection even for a night. 
— Dodd, Mead & Co. I1.50. 

A Too Short Vacation. 

Miss Lucy Langdon Williams and Miss Emma 
V. McLoughlin, the dual authors of this book, 
went to Europe for three months in company, 
equipped with what seems from their list a very 
scant supply of underclothing and a kodak. 
Thb volume records their experiences which lie 
along the most beaten paths of Continental travel, 
and are of the most hackneyed description, to 
which the minute photographs appended offer 
no enlivenment. No baggage beyond a hand- 
bag, "no corsets, no petticoats," a pertly smart 
and superficial commentary on men and things, 
are what they offer by way of precedent and ex- 
ample to other American girls. The pity is that 
only too many will jump at the chance of follow- 
ing in their footsteps and adding to the mass of 
unprofitable and unprofited travelers, " Cook-ed " 
and un-Cooked, who make life a burden for all 
who encounter them. — J. B. Lippincott Co. 
11.50. 

The American Catalogue, 1884-1890. 

American bibliographers are conceded by all 
foreign writers who have paid attention to the 
subject to stand at the head of their difficult 
profession, through the comprehensiveness and 
thoroughness of their catalogues. The American 
Catalogue^ first published in 1876 and edited by 
Frederic Leypoldt and R. R. Bowker, is the opus 
magnum of American achievements in this field 
thus far. The first supplement was issued in 
1884, and a second supplement now appears 
under the care of Mr. Bowker, which includes the 
publications of six years ; and the increased ac- 
tivity of the publishing trade b shown by the fact 
that this second supplement has 138 more pages 
than its predecessor, including six thousand more 
books and seven thousand more entries. Tlie 
American Catalogite and these two supplements 
will inform any inquirer concerning every volume 
in print in the United States, giving the date. 



size, cost, publisher's name, and the various styles 
and editions. These particulars appear in the 
main portion of the book, the author-title alpha- 
bet; a subject- alphabet repeats the titles in 
more condensed form. In addition to these two 
alphabets, Mr. Bowker has introduced a list of 
1,700 publbhers in the United States (nine tenths 
of the books issued are sent forth by one tenth 
of these publbhers); a list of publications of 
societies, and a Ibt of State publications, the first 
effort in this direction. The American Catalogue 
and its supplements have been printed in the best 
typographical form, and the information which 
the volumes give is simply indispensable to pub- 
lbhers, booksellers, literary editors, and a great 
number of students and readers. Mr. Bowker 
has greatly increased the heavy debt under which 
all these classes lie by thb second supplement ; 
but hb preface informs us of still greater achieve- 
ments which he desires to undertake, and in 
which he should have the hearty support of all 
lovers and students of books who are able to 
help him. — Office of the Publbhers' Weekly. 
I12.50 in sheets. 

Recent volumes of religious literature to be 
noted briefly are the Booik of Joshua^ edited by 
J. S. Black, M.A., in the smaller Cambridge 
" Bible for Schools " (Macmillan & Co.);'.^ Book 
of Prayer f compiled from unpublbhed reports of 
the minbtrations of Henry Ward Bcecher by Mr. 
T. J. Ellinwood, the skillful stenographer (Fords, 
Howard, and Hulbert. 75c.); a translation of 
Outlines of the Philosophy of Religion^ by Her- 
mann Lotze, the joint work of F. C. Conybeare, 
M. A., and hb late wife, a daughter of Max Miil- 
ler, which compares favorably, internally and ex- 
ternally, with Professor Ladd's translation (Mac- 
millan & Co. 90C.); a reissue, in a new and 
cheaper edition, of the three series of the Church 
Club Lectures on The History and Teachings of 
the Early Church, The Church in the British 
Isles ^ and The Post- Restoration Period of the 
Church in the British Isles (E. & J. B. Young & 
Co. Each, 50C.) ; and the sixth edition, revised 
and enlarged, of The Sabbath for Man, a well- 
known work by Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, more 
valuable, probably, for the facts which it con- 
tains than for the author's deductions from them. 

— Baker & Taylor Co. 1 1 . 00. 

The anonymous author of the volume of poems 

entitled The Professor does not appear to us bom 

for poetry. He b an essaybt by nature ; and, 

as he has chosen to embody in verse hb studies 

of psychology, he has carefully modeled hb 

more than respectable pentameters after the great 

Tennysonian pattern. Hb analysis is thoughtful 

and clever, and its expression is not too involved 

or elaborate. He b a fairly good poet, but he is 

better fitted for prose. Some of his lighter and 

briefer verse b fortunate. We like the lively 

sketch of the tiny wren : 

Too little for so big a sky, 
Your wings were only made to fly 
From bush to bush and tree to tree, 
Between your little bursts of glee. 
You seem a little heart on wings, 
A heart that only beats and sings. 

— Keegan Paul, Trench & Triibncr. 

The forty-third bound volume of the Century 
Magazine, covering the months from November, 
1891, to April, 1892, is dbtinguished even above 
its predecessors in the beautiful reproductions by 
Mr. Cole from the Italian old masters. The 
fiction, on the other hand, is decidedly inferior, 



with the exception of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell's 
Characteristics, to the average of the Century. 
There is no falling- off, however, in the miscella- 
neous illustrated articles — biographical, scien- 
tific, economic, and descriptive. The articles on 
the "Louisiana State Ix)ttery,** "Our Common 
Roads," and '* Cheap Money,*' have a spedal 
weight and timeliness. — Century Co. l3.oa 

The poems of Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, 
entitled Swallow Flights, have much in common 
with the birds whose flight they emulate. They 
are graceful, swift creatures, that love the dusk, 
and the melancholy of dews, and the pallor of . 
stars. Mrs. Moulton's tragedy is full of the 
aromatic pain of death among roses ; her pathos 
b the very luxury of grief; her verse must be 
especially loved by those who, inexperienced in 
life, instinctively long for tem{>ering shadows. 
Her work b melodious, refined, full of charm 
and facility. It b very feminine, amiable, at- 
tractive. — By the way, it surely b less than fitting 
for the publbhers ~ in citing the favorable notices 
of certain transatlantic critics — to repeat Prof. 
William Minto*s extraordinary opinion that ** pro- 
vinciality of tone has hitherto prevented any 
American poet from attaining the first rank." 

— Roberts Brothers. I1.25. 

Two books of selections of texts and helpful 
passages for every day, recently issued, are Small 
Helps for To-day, edited by Imogen Clark (E. P. 
Button & Co. 1 1. 00), and A Cloud of IVitness, 
a more elaborate collection of ** daily sequences 
of great thoughts from many minds, following 
the Christian seasons," edited by the Hon. Mrs. 
Lyttelton Cell, which has reached its twenty- first 
thousand, and which will naturally commend it- 
self most to Epbcopalians. Mrs. GelPs selec- 
tions indicate that she is a Broad Church woman. 

— Macmillan & Co. $1 . 25. 

Selected Poems, by Walt Whitman, b a collec- 
tion made by Mr. Arthur Stedman before Whit- 
man's death. It contains a judicious selection 
of the best and most truly poetical of Whitman's 
verses. It contains little, however, to alter the 
opinion of the most judicious that Whitman's 
poetry was more largely materials for poems than 
poetry itself. The volume is to be commended 
to all who wish to become acquainted with Walt 
Whitman without the necessity of reading the 
entire mass of hb verse. — Charles L. Webster 
& Co. 7SC 

The Cassell Publishing Co. bsue, in their 
** Sunhine '* series, paper-covered editions of 
Dr, Dumdn/s Wife (previously issued under 
the title. There is No Devil), by Maurus J6kai ; 
Casar Cascabel, by Jules Verne; The Story of 
Francis Cludde, by Stanley J. Weyman ; A New 
York Family, by Edgar Fawcett; A Wedding 
Trip, by Emilia Pardo Bazan; Eli Perkins'* 
Thirty Years of Wit, by Melville D. Landon; 
Pactolus Primi, by A. W. Tourgee, and A French- 
man in America, by Max O'Reil. — Each, soc 

The Ethics of Music, a little volume by Edith 
V. Eastman, b very elementary ; good as far as 
it goes, it b only adapted for the use of beginners 
and very young students. — Boston: Damrell & 
Upham. 7SC. 

A volume to be warmly commended to young 
readers b Stories from English History for Young 
Americans, in which an anonymous writer covers, 
in simple style and with a good choice of particu-^ 
lars, the whole long chronicle of the Englbh 
people from the days of the early Britons to the 
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Education Act of 1870. There are nearly 800 
pages in the volume, which is printed in large 
type, liberally illustrated, especially with por- 
traits. — Harper & Brothers. I2.00. 

Mr. Robert R. Raymond's Typical Tales from 
Shakespeare* s Plays, first issued in 188 1, appears 
in a new edition at a reduced price. The plays 
soccessf ully epitomized and explained for younger 
readers are, " As You Like It," " A Midsummer 
Night's Dream,** and " Julius Caesar. **— Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert |i.20 net. 

Spurgeon literature is increased by a new biog- 
raphy, of the popular, uncritical order, Spurgeon 
ike People^ s Preacker, by the authors of The Life 
of General Gordon (London : Walter Scott) ; a bi- 
ographical Tolume on the great Baptist preacher, 
recently noticed by us, by Thomas W. Handford, 
appears in paper covers in the " Idylwild ** series. 
— Chicago : Morrill, Higgins & Co. 50c. 
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The June Century has several impressive trib- 
utes to the memory of Roswell Smith. ' ' To have 
borne so large a part in originating and establish- 
ing an agency like this [magazine] would be a 
sufficient distinction for any man. It is difficult 
for those who have known something of the his- 
tory of the Century from its foundation to sepa- 
rate it in their thought from his vigorous person- 
ality. We may doubt, indeed, whether this is 
possible. Roswell Smith gave his life to this 
magazine ; we might almost say that he gave his 
life for it ; the vital force that he imparted to it 
will not soon be spent.** Thus writes Washing- 
ton Gladden. Edmund Gosse contributes his 
word of praise in verse. ** Behind every success- 
ful enterprise one may be sure there is some- 
where at work, even if not always prominently in 
sight, a powerful personality.** Roswell Smith 
was the personality who put life and enthusiasm 
into this magazine at its birth. Now it is firmly 
started and has become one of our institutions. 
This ** summer number ** has the first chapters of 
a story by Henry B. Fuller, " The Chatelaine of 
La Trinity ; ** it begins with a certain atmosphere 
of its own, and bids fair to grow in interest and 
originality. ** Early Political Caricature in Amer- 
ica ** is sure to amuse readers of different politi- 
cal opinions. Mr. Stedman*s fourth paper on 
** The Nature and Elements of Poetry ** is his 
best so far; Castelar*s "Life of Columbus '* is 
thoughtful and brilliant. The " Land of the Liv- 
ing Cliff- Dwellers** b described agreeably by 
Frederick Schwatka. "The Naulahka '* con- 
tinues ; Viola Roseboro* has an excellent short 
story, " The Girl and the Problem,** a subtle study 
of ^fin de siicle young woman. An exquisite en- 
graving from Vittore Carpaccio, ** A Detail from 
the Legend of St Ursula,** is one of the most 
attractive features of this number. 

Like a goodly ship in neatest trim and nobly 
freighted, the New fVorld for June arrives 
promptly. Her wares are from many climes 
and zones of thought, as well as from various 
regions of the earth. Authors from both sides 
of the Pacific, as well as of the Atlantic, contrib- 
ute the larger consignments, while in the fourth 
quarter of space the literature of all ages and 
countries is represented by sample and expert 
opinion. Readers of many tastes and students 
in special lines will find food for their strength- 
ening or stimulus. President E. B. Andrews of 



Brown University writes sugg^estively of " The 
Social Plaint,'* taking solid ground between the 
socialist and the let-alone theorist, but urging 
deep, patient, and undogmatic analysis of social 
conditions. Rev. Minot J. Savage plunges like 
a knight in full armor at what he thinks is the 
windmill of " orthodoxy,** which, he claims, has 
only a foundation in the imagination of its sup- 
porters, its bases having long since been re- 
moved by "science.** His article on " Religious 
Evolution '* is characterized by a certain kind of 
dogmatbm and g^uess-work rather than by schol- 
arly or philosophical power. In *' The Origin 
and Meaning of the Story of Sodom,'* Prof. 
T. K. Cheyne shows, by the method of com- 
parative criticism, that the narrative is a com- 
posite of the ideas and doctrines of various ages 
laid upon the basis of a geological phenomenon. 
Prof. Maurice Bloomfield of Baltimore, while 
fairly treating of "The Foundation of Buddhism," 
sanely and justly warns the races that are carry- 
ing a civilization infinitely superior to that of 
Hindu and Chinese Asia against its degrading, 
and benumbing philosophy and doctrines. The 
lover of poetic thought and brilliant rhetoric 
will welcome Rev. Francis Tiffany*s paper on 
" Imagination in Religion.** Rev. Dr. S. D. 
McConnell, the historian of the American Epis- 
copal Church, tells what is " The Next Step in 
Christianity,** which is that the churches include 
in fact as well as in form the increasing number 
of earnest Christians not in the church — the 
sheep of Christ not yet ** of this fold.*' The arti- 
cle is a good specimen of liberal conservatism. 
Prof. Josiah Royce may or may not satisfy the 
student of philosophy in his "Implications of 
Self- Consciousness.*' The Japanese theologkal 
student, Nobuta Kishimoto, tells vividly and with 
artless pathos " How I Came into Christianity.** 
Mrs. Humphry Ward has a title which is more 
luminous than her text, in treating of "New 
Forms of Chrbtian Education.** In the fifty 
pages of book reviews are many strong, honest, 
and valuable monographs, notable among which 
are those of Dr. Briggs on Professor Cheyne*s 
book on the Psalter, Professor Whitney on Max 
Miiller*s Vedic Hymns, and Prof. C. H. Toy on 
Saussaye*s Manual of tke Science of Religion. 
Our impression of the whole contents is that 
the balance between the destructive and the con- 
structive forces b well maintained, while the 
signs all point to the conclusion that thb promis- 
ing quarterly, so vigorous in its infancy, b to be 
worthy of its name, and not be merely a Siamese 
ligature between Cambridge and Boston. 

The more prominent contributions in the Popu- 
lar Science Montkly for June are Dr. A. D. White*s 
presentation of ** The Retreat of Theology in the 
Case of Galileo; ** " First Actions of Wounded 
Soldiers,** by G. L. Kilmer ; " The Ancient Civ- 
ilizations of America,** by Professor Newberry ; 
"The Relation of Biology to Sociology,*' by L. 
G. Janes, and " A Railway Court of Last Resort,'* 
by Mr. Appleton Morgan. A sketch and portrait 
are given of William Higgins, the celebrated 
astronomer. 

In the Cosmopolitan for June Mr. St George 
Mivart begins a series of four popular articles on 
" Evolution and Christianity ; *' Mr. Murat Hal- 
stead dbcourses of our " National Political Con- 
ventions ; *' and there b an informing article on 
"The Working of the Department of Labor," 
by Carroll D. Wright. The intention of Mr. 



Ho wells and Mr. Walker as editors b evidently 
to make the Cosmopolitan a magazine of short 
articles, mostly illustrated, with a rather less dis- 
tinctively literary flavor, apparently, than Scrib- 
tier*s. The illustrations show decided improve- 
ment, and under its new management the Cosmo- 
politan will undoubtedly obtain even larger popu- 
larity than it already enjoys. 

The second number of Haverford College Stud- 
ies, publbhed by the faculty of thb institution, 
beside five papers attractive only to students of 
physics, mathematics, and astronomy, has two 
articles of general interest — " Some Facts about 
Municipal Government in Birmingham, Manches- 
ter, and Liverpool,*' by Professor Sharpless, and 
" Myth and Allegory,** by Professor Gummere. 

The Portfolio for May b one of the most pleas- 
ing numbers for a long time. The first full- 
page illustration is " The Interior of St Mark*s, 
Venice," etched by C. O. Murray; the second is 
"A School at Cairo,** after the brilliant artbt, 
J. F. Lewb, concerning whom there b a bio- 
graphical article by Claude Phillips ; the third b 
"Middle Temple Hall,'* by Herbert Railton, ac- 
companying Mr. Lof tie's text ; Gruchy, the birth- 
place of Millet, b the subject of a first article, by 
G. Grahame, of much interest, and Mr. Hamerton 
reviews "Professor Herkomer on Etching and 
Mezzotint" 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



— Mr. William Morris b engaged upon a new 
romance, which will be even longer than The 
House of the Wolfings, or The Story of the Glit- 
tering Plcun, Like these two tales the new work 
will deal with the earliest times of the Euro- 
pean races — a field which Mr. Morrb has occu- 
pied for his own. 

— One of the early issues of D. C. Heath & 
Co. will be a little volume for primary schools 
called Leaves and Flowers, by Mary A. Spear, 
late principal of the Model School of West 
Chester (Penn.) State Normal School. 

— Among the new publications of the F. H. 
Revell Co., to appear shortly, is The Ainu of 
fapan, by Rev. John Batchelor ; W. M. Flinders 
Petrie has put into a volume entitled Ten Years 
Digging in Egypt, the main results of hb ten 
years' work; Richard Lovett has prepared a 
biography of James Gilmour of Mondolia, one of 
the heroic missionaries of the century ; A Winter 
in North China, by Rev. T. M. Morrb and Rev. 
Richard Glover, D.D., is the result of observa- 
tions in the Celestial Empire, undertaken at the 
request of the Baptbt Missionary Society. Sarah 
G. Stock has written The Story of Uganda and 
the Victoria Nyanza Mission. 

— The J. G. Cupples Co., Boston, announce 
for immediate publication American Ideas for 
Bnglish Readers, by James Russell Lowell. Thb 
b an entirely new collection of hb speeches, ad- 
dresses, etc., delivered while abroad, embellished 
with a portrait taken from the bust by Partridge, 
and opening with an introduction by Henry Stone. 

— Messrs. J. E. Garratt & Co. of Southhamp- 
ton Row, have issued, in time for the Shakespeare 
anniversary, the first part of their prombed fac- 
simile of the First Folio by the Dallastype pro- 
cess of photography, containing the Droeshout 
portrait and all the introductory matter. Eacjp 
part b to consbt of sixteen pages, so that the 
total number of parts required will be fifty-seven, 
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spread over two years. It should be added that 
the folio is reduced in size to imperial octavo. 
It b not a little owing to the quality of the paper 
used that the fac- simile comes out so well. As 
the Staunton reproduction is now practically un- 
attainable, there ought to be a sufficient public 
demand to reward the publishers for their enter- 
prise. — The AthifUBum. 

— The Bronti Family in Ireland is the title of 
a volume which is about to appear in London. 
It b full of anecdotes concerning Patrick Bronte 
and his brothers, and relates among other things 
how, when the famous Quarterly Review attack 
on "Jane Eyre" appeared, one of her uncles 
armed himself with a blackthorn, dear to his 
Irbh heart, and crossed the Channel, vowing to 
break it upon the writer. But the writer was not 
to be found, and to thb day it b a literary prob- 
lem as to who wrote the too severe review. 

— In view of certain incorrect statements re- 
specting the American edition of Mr. Hardy's 
Tess 0/ the D* l/rbervilles^ the publbhers desire 
to explain that the story was originally publbhed 
serially in The Graphic of London, and Harper'* s 
Bazar of New York, having been revised by the 
author for such publication, and that while thus 
appearing serially it was set up and printed in 
book- form by the American publlihers. After- 
wards Mr. Hardy made many changes in the 
story, and these appeared in the Englbh edition 
in book-form, but not in the first issue of the 
American edition, which had been already printed 
for reasons connected with the copyright. The 
new American edition, now on the market, has 
been thoroughly revised by Mr. Hardy, and b 
considerably expanded, according to the latest 
Englbh edition. 

— Prof. Otto Pfleiderer of Berlin ^ who b per- 
haps best known in England for his Hibbert 
Lectures (1885) on " The Influence of the Apostle 
Paul on the Development of Christianity *' -«has 
been appointed Gifford Lecturer at Edinburgh 
University, in succession to Sir G. Stokes. 

— M. Paul Bourget b to vi^it the accom- 
plbhed folklorbt, Signora Caterina Pigorini- 
Beri, to study under her guidance the manners 
and customs of the peasants of the Marche, of 
which the Italian lady, during years of residence 
in that region, has made patient and brilliant 
reports. 

— Mr. Charlemagne Tower, Jr., of Philadel- 
phia, b engaged upon a work on Lafayette in the 
American Revolution, and will be obliged to any 
one possessing letters of Lafayette written during 
that struggle who will send copies of them to 
him, in care of the Hbtorical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia. 

— Kossuth b reported to have sent the manu- 
script of the fourth volume of his Memou's to 
hb publbher in Pesth. The aged Hungarian 
patriot, at the same time, wrote to say that he 
felt quite well again, and was busy upon the 
continuation of his great work. 

— Carlyle's letters to Varnhagen von Ense, 
extending over a period of twenty years (1837- 
1857), have been collected and translated by Dr. 
Richard Preuss, and are now appearing in the 
Deutsche Rundschau, Varnhagen *s replies have 
been searched for in England, but have not yet 
been found. 

— Mr. Hall Caine has rewritten and quite 
transformed hb novel, The Scapegoat y which has 
run through many editions in its original form. 
In the new version, it b said, the personal narra- 



tive has disappeared, the Englbh traveler b 
eliminated, the heroine remains in her own coun- 
try, and her deliverer b the Mahdi. Mr. Heine- 
mann has publbhed the novel, thus greatly 
changed, in one volume. 

— M. Grand- Carteret's Richard Wj^gner en 
Caricature has been published by Larousse. It 
b an interesting fact to be learned from turning 
over its amusing pages that the most violent 
attacks on Wagner, in the form of caricature at 
least, have sprung from German countries. 

— Another book by the famous Spanish nov- 
elbt Valera, the author of Pepita Ximenet and 
Doha Lugj has been publbhed by D. Appleton 
& Co. The title b Don Braulio^ and the book 
has been translated from the Spanbh of Pasarse 
de Listo by Clara Bell. It appear in Appletons' 
** Town and Country Library." 

— Early thb month a monument to the cele- 
brated sixteenth century poet, Clement Marot, 
was to be dedicated with imposing festivities in 
presence of the Minbter of Public Instruction of 
France, at Cahors. Marot was bom in Cahors 
in 1495, ^"^ ^^^^'^ ^ wandering and adventurous 
life, died at Turin in 1539. 

— Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. announce that 
they have in preparation a handsome library edi- 
tion of a group of Anthony Troll ope*s most char- 
acteristic novels, those popularly known as the 
Barchester Tower stories. The volumes are to 
be substantially made, well printed, and to con- 
tain some very interesting illustrations. 

— Thomas Whittaker has recently publbhed 
Canon Farrar's sermons on the Ten Command- 
ments under the title. The Voice from Sinai ; 
and the Vacation Club^ a book for young folks, 
by Miss Adah J. Todd of Bridgeport, Conn. 

— Ginn & Co. announce Addison* s Criticisms 
on Paradise Lost, edited by Prof. Albert S. Cook. 

— Mrs. Rose Hartwick Thorpe, who wrote 
" Curfew Shall Not Ring To- Night," b living 
in Californb, and busy on a hbtory of Oregon. 

— William Watson has compiled an anthology 
of Englbh love poetry for publication in the 
" Golden Treasury " series. Hb title, borrowed 
from Browning, b Lyric Lave, 

— Among recent or soon- to-be-issued publica- 
tions of Harper & Brothers are a new novel by 
Miss M. E. Braddon, entitled The Venetians ; 

.a practical manual of horsemanship for ladies, 
entitled How Women should Ride, by " C. de 
Hurst;** Diego Pinnon, a story of the discovery 
of America, written for young people by John 
Russell Coryell ; Vesty of the Basins, a new 
novel by Mrs. S. P. McLean Greene, author of 
Cape Cod Folks ; Mrs. John Sherwood's story 
of New York society, A Transplanted Rose, a 
new edition in the " Franklin Square Library ;** 
and, in the same library, a collection of stories 
by John Heard, Jr., entitled A Charge for France, 
and Other Stories, 

— A few of our contemporaries seem to be 
mbinformed as to the plans of the D. Lothrop 
Company, when they report some contemplated 
changes (owing to the death of Mr. D. Lothrop) 
in its management. The Company desires to say 
that all such reports are entirely without foun- 
dation. There are no important changes, and 
everything is to go on as usual, carrying out the 
future plans for the house as laid down by Mr. 
D. Lothrop. 

— For some years the Christian Union of New 
York City has issued, about thb time of the year, 
an " Outing Number,** which is devoted largely 



to out-of-door life — travel, recreation, sport, and 
the like. Thb year thb special number of June 4 
greatly exceeds its predecessors in size and in the 
variety and quantity of its summer articles. No 
less than seventy-two pages are occupied with 
reading matter and advertisements — far the 
greater part of the number having relation to 
out-of-door life or travel in some form. A spe- 
cially designed cover and other illustrations add 
to the attractiveness of the paper. 

— Thomas Hardy has under way a new novel. 
The Pursuit of the Well Beloved, 

— Prof. A. S. Hardy of Dartmouth, who has 
been spoken of for president of the College, has 
decided to leave Hanover and take a new pro- 
fessorship at West Point. 

— Mr. Samuel Butler b making somewhat slow 
progress with hb life of hb grandfather, the 
famous head master of Shrewsbury (afterwards 
Bbhop of Lichfield), owing to the masses of im- 
portant correspondence that have come into his 
hands ; but when he has completed the task of 
mastering the letters he expects to proceed rap- 
idly with the memoir, which will give the main 
facts culled from Dr. Butler*s papers, and pre- 
sent a picture of English public-school life in 
the first quarter of this century. 

— J. B. Lippincott Co. will publbh shortly J. 
E. Muddock*s new book. Maid Marian and Robin 
Hood: a Romance of Old Sherwood Forest, with 
twelve original illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 

— Charles H. Kerr & Co^ 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, will bring out, some time thb summer, 
a book of philosophical essays by Mr. William 
M. Salter, endtled First Steps in Philosophy, 

— During the past year the editor of Appletons* 
General Guide has made a trip over the entire 
United States and Canada. The information 
gathered by him has been incorporated in the 
new edition. The type b kept standing from 
year to year, to admit of frequent revbions, and 
the high reputation of this standard work will be 
more than sustained in the future. 

— A. S. Clark, 34 Park Row, New York City, 
has recently bsued No. 34 of " Odds and Ends" 
from hb "Literary Junk Shop,*' of interest to 
book buyers. 

— Morrill, Higgins & Co., Chicago, will issue 
this month new and revised editions of Joaquin 
Miller's Songs of the Sierras and Songs of Sum- 
mer Lands. 

— Mr. P. W. Clayden b preparing a politk^al 
hbtory of the last six years, in the style of hb 
England under Lord Beaconsfield, 

— Prof. Huxley b collecting his papers on the 
Gadarene swine and other controversial topics 
which he contributed recently to the Nineteenth 
Century, and will bsue them with a new preface. 

— Willbm Black b at work on a new novel to 
be entitled Wolfenberg, 

— The D. D. Merrill Co. will publbh this month 
Tales of a Garrison Town, by the Rev. Arthur 
Went worth Eaton and Craven Langstroth Betts. 
It consbts of short stories of modern Halifax 
society, and will api>ear in two volumes of about 
a dozen stories each, to be illustrated in pen and 
ink by Charles Howard Johnson. 

-^ Charles Scribner's sons have in preparation 

Norway and the Norwegians, by C. F. Keary; 

Conversations and Correspondence with nomas 

Carlyle, by Sir Charles G. Duffy ; The Wrecker, 

by Robert Louis Stevenson ; First Aid in Illness 

and Injury, by Capt James E. Pilcher, U.S.A|j> 

a translation, bv the Rev. John Wilson, of WendSs- 

1^ 
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Teaching of Jesus ; and Our Moral Nature ^ a brief 
system of ethics, by Dr. McCosh. 

— Ackermann & Eyller, Chicago, have just 
published a book, entitled Deutsch in Amerika, 
It is an anthology of German-American poetry, 
containing biographical notes of over three hun- 
dred German- American poets, and a historical 
sketch of German- American literature by Dr. 
Zimmermann. The work is issued under the aus- 
pices of the Germania Mannerchor of Chicago. 

— Macmillan & Co. announce Tke Lije and 
Litters 0/ Charles Keene^ fully illustrated, and 
The Autobiography of an English Game-Keeper^ 
edited by Arthur H. Byng and S. M. Stephens. 

— Mr. Poultney Bigelow*s Danube articles, de- 
scribing his canoe voyage down that river, will 
shortly be published by Messrs. Charles L. Web- 
ster & Co., under the title Paddles and Politics 
Dawn the Danube. 

— Eetrtk Burial and Cremation^ by Augustus 
G. Cobb, is in the press of G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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Art. 



A History of Watbr-Color Painting in England. 
By Gilbert R. Redgrave. Charies Scribner^s Sons. $a.oo 

Thr Claims op Dboorativb Art. By Walter Crane. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. la as 

China Collbcting in Amsrica. Qy AUoe Morse Earle. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. Is-oo 

Biography. 

Thb Earl or Dbrby. By Geoige Saintsbnry. Harper 
& Brothers. Ii.oo 

Jambs Russbll Lo'wbll. By Gcoigs WHliam Curtis. 
Harper ft Brothers. 50c 

Lbaoing Wombn of tnb Restoration. By Grace 
Johnstone. Digby, Long & Co. 

Spurgbon thb Pboplb's Prbachbr. Waher Scott. 

Christofhbr Columbus, his Lipb and Work. By 
Charles KendaU Adams, LL.D. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.00 

Lbttbrs op Samubl Johnson, LL D. Edited by George 
Birkbeck Hin, D.C.L. Two vols. Harper & Brothers. I7. 50 

Hrnry Bovnton Smith. By Lewis F. Steams, D.D. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. #i.as 

Thb Lifb of Paul Rbvbrb. By Elbridge Henry Goes. 
Vo1.il J. G. Cupples. I3.00 

Mbn and Evbnts of Forty Ybars. By the Late 
Joeiah Busnell GrinnelL D. Lotbrop & Co. Ia.50 

Economics and Politics. 

Thb Immigration Problbm, by Z. Sidney Sampson; 
Thb Monbtaky Problbm, by William Potts; Taxation 
AND Rbvbnub, the Free Trade View, by Thomas G. 
Shearman ; Taxation and Rbvbnub, tlie Protectionist 
View, by Prof. Geo. Gunton. D. Appleton & Co. Each, loc 

DiRBCT Lbcislation. By Nathan Cree. A. C Mc- 
aurg & Co. 75c 

Thb Thbory of Dynamic Economics. By Simon N. 
Patten, Ph.D. Philadelphia : PubHthed by the University 
of Penn. $1.00 

Paupbrism. By Charles Booth. Macmillan & Co. $1.35 

Engush Sooal Rbformbrs. By H. de B. Gibbins, 
M.A. Methven&Co. %$.bd, 

Thb CoMMBRaAL Policy of thb British Colonibs 
AND THB McKiNLBY TARIFF. By Earl Grey, K.G., 
aCM.G. MacmiUan & Co. 30c 

Bstajrs and Sketches. 

Shadows of thb Stagb. By William Winter. Mao- 
aUhra & Co. 75c 

A LiTBRARY Guii>B FOR HoMB AND ScHOOL. By Mary 
Alice Caller. Charles E. MerriU & Co. 

Thb SotJRCBs of Consolation in Human Lifb. By 
William Roonseville Alger. Roberu Brothers. %\ 50 

SoQAL AND LiTBiiARY Pafbrs. By Charles Cbauncy 
Shackford. RoberU Brothers. |i.a5 

Rbs Judicata By Augustine Birrell. Chailes Scrib- 
ner's Sons. |i.oo 

Thb Old Sooth. By Thomas Nelson Page. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $1.35 

Famiuar Studibs in Hombb. By Agnes M. Gierke. 
L<mgmans, Green & Co. ^i*7S 

Phasbs of Thought and Criticism. By Brother Aia- 
rias. Hooghton, Mifflin ft Ca |i.3S 



Fiction. 

A Poor Girl. By W. Heimburg. Trans, by £lise L. 
Lathrop. Worthington Co. 

LovB FOR AN Hour is Lovb Forbybr. By Amelia E. 
Barr. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Edith Trbvor*s Sbcrbt. By Mrs. Harriet Lewis. Rob- 
ert Bonner's Sons. 50c. 

A CovBNANT WITH THB Dbad. By Clani Lemore. J. H. 
Lippincott Co. yoc 

In Silk Attirb. By W. Black. Harper & Bros. 90c. 

Old Dacrb's DARLiNa By Annie Thomas. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. ^fic 

Thb Idbs of March. By G. M. Robins. Lovell, Cory- 
ell & Co. 50c- 

Thb Whitb Company. By A. Conan Doyle. Lovell, 
Coryell & Co. 1 1.15 

Columbus and Bbatriz. By Constance G Du Bois. 
A. C. McClurg ft Co. $1 00 

Slavbs of thb Sawdust. By Amye Reade. Hovendon 
Company. $1.00 

Walks, Talks, Travbls and Exploits of Two 
Schoolboys, and Plavhours and Halp-Houdays. Ky 
Rev. J. C. Atkinson, D.C.L. Macmillan ft Co. Each. $1.25 

Erna Stark By Mary £. Ireland. American Baptist 
Publication Society. <yx,. 

A Ta LB OF A LoNBLY PARISH. By F. Msrion Craw. 
fofxL Macmillan & Co. >i.oo 

Nakoma. By Rev. Geoige Huntington. Congregational 
S. S. ft Pub. Society. $1.50 

Cbcil Rossb. By Mrs. Harriet Lewis. Robert Bonner's 
Sons. asc 

On THB Rack. By William C. Hudson. Cassell Pub- 
lishing Co. 5«- 

What is Lovb? By Felix Dahn. Translated by Kan- 
nida. Chicago : N. C Smith. 

Thb Old Harbor Town. By AugusU Campbell Wat- 
son. G. W. Dillingham. 50c- 

A Mbmbbr of Tattbrsaix's. By Hawley Smart. 
Lovell, CoryeU ft Co. 30c 

Alonb on a Wii>8, WiDB Sba. By W. Clark Russell. 
John A. Taylor ft Co. soc. 

Impbria. By OcUvia HenseL C. W. Moulion. 75c 

Don Brauuo. By Juan Valera. D. Appleton ft Co. 

50c 

It Cams to Pass. By Mary Farley Sanborn. Lee ft 
ShepanL 50c 

Thb Onb Good Gubst. By L. B. Walford. Longmans, 
Green ft Co. 1 1.00 

All for Jack. By Jules CUretie. Rand, McNally ft 
Co. soc. 

Brian's Homb. By Fannie £. Newberry. Cong. S.S. 
ft Pub. Society. $1.50 

Thb AovBNTtntBS of Ouvbb Twbt. By Charles 
Dkkens. MacmiUan ft Co. $1.00 

Thb Pony>Exprbs«man. By J. F. Cowan. Congrega- 
tional Publishing Society. $1.50 

Wbll Out of It. By John Habberton. John A 
Taylor ft Co. 30c 

Onoqua. By Frances C. Sparhawk. LeeftShepoid. 50c 

CoNPBSSiONS of a Pubushbr. By John Strange Winter. 
The Waverly Co. asc 

Nada thb Lily. By H. Rider Haggard. The Waverly 
Co. see 

History. 

A Half Cbntihiy of Confuct. By Frands Parkman. 
a vols. Little, Brown ft Co. I5.00 

Nbw Chaptbrs of Grbbk History. Percy Gardner, 
M.A., LitL D. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $5.00 

CoLLBcnoNS OF THB Massachusbtts Histobkal So- 
aBTY. Sixth series. Vol. V. Boston : Published by the 
Society. 

Thb Colonial Era. By Geofge Park Fisher, D.D. 
Charies Scribner's Sons. Ii.as 

Edinburgh Sketchbs and Mbmoribs. By David Mas- 
son. Macmillan ft Co. I3 75 

Church and Statb in Early Maryland. By George 
Petrie, Ph.D. Johns Hopkins Press. 50c 

Thb Frbnch Rbvolution. By J. E Symes, M.A 
Methuen ft Co. it. hd 

Thb Housb of Cromwbll and thb Stoby of Dun- 
KiBK. By James Waylen. J. G. Cupples ft Co. #3.75 

Thb Story op thb Discovbry of thb Nbw World 
BY Columbus. By Fred. Saunders. T. Whittaker. $1.00 

Poetry, Music, and the Drama. 

Thb Slstbbs. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. United 
Sutes Book Co. #1.75 

LocRiNB. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. United 
Sutes Book Co. » $1.75 

Links from Brokbn Chains. By Donizetti MuUer. 
Riverskle Press. 

Phaon and Sappho and Nimrod. By James Dnrdeo 
Hosken. Macmillan ft Co. #1.50 

Thb Qubbn's Quirb. By Elisabethe Dupuy. St. Louis 
News Co. asc 

Moods and Mbmorirs. By Madison Caweln. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. %i 00 

Dramatic Studibs and Sblrctions for Amatburs. 
By Bessie Bryant Bosworth. Morrill, Higgins ft Co. 

Gbrman Lyrics. Translated by Henry Phillips, Jr. 
Philadelphia : Privately printed. 



Drbams and Days. By Geofge Parsons Lathrop. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. |i.7S 

Motion. Spacb and Timb. By J. Dunbar Hylton, 
M.D. Published by the author. Palmyra, N. J. 

In thb City by thb Lakb. By Blanche Fearing. 
Searle ft Gorton. Ii.as 

A Child's Garland of Songs. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Longmans, Green & Co. 

GiACOMO : a Venetian Tale. By WUliam Gushing Barn- 
burgh. 

Thb Lovbr's Ybab-Book of Pobtry. By Horace Parker 
Chandler. Vol. II. Roberts Brothers. It.as 

Thb Wings of Icarus. By Susan Marr Spakling. Rob- 
erts Brothers. 

Sum MBR- Fallow. By Charies Buxton Going. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 

Thb Song of thb Swori>. By W. E. Henley. Charies 
Scribner's Sons. Si.oo 

Lbading Casbs Donb into English. By Sir Frederick 
PuUock, Bart. Macmillan ft Co. >t 00 

Rural Lbgbnds and Lyrics. By Arthur E. Smith. 
John B. Akien. 

CoNNBcncuT RivBR Rbbds Blown by thb " Pbasant 
Bard." J. G. Cupples. %\.%i 

Religion and Theology. 

Thb Book op Job. By Robert A. Watson, D.D. A. C. 
Armstrong ft Son. |i so 

Thb Sabbath fob Man. By Rev. WUbur F. Crafts. 
Baker ft Taylor Co- $1.50 

Good Char actbr. By WilHam M.Taylor, D.D. A. 
D. F. Randolph ft Co. ssc 

Thb Gospbl of thb Holy Sp.rit. By S. W. Pratt. 
A. D. F. Randolph ft Co. 

Throsophy, Buddhism, and thb Signs of thb End. 
By G. H. Pember, M.A. F. H. ReveU Co. yoc 

Old Winb: Nbw Bottlbs. By Amory H. Bradford, 
D.D. Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 35c 

Evolution in Rbligion. By William W. McLane, 
Ph.D. Congregational Publishing Society. $1.00 

Thb VoiCB from Sinai. By F. W. Farrar, D.D. Thos. 
Whittaker. 1 1.50 

Thb Word op thb Lord upon thb Watbrs. By Dr. 
Rkhter. John W. LoveU Co. |i.oo 

Indications of thb Sboond Book op Mosbs callbd 
ExiiDUs. By E. B. Latch. J. B. Lippincott Co. $150 

Musings on Mothbr, Homb, and Hbavbn. By George 
E.Jelf, M.A. Thomas Whittaker. #1.50 

Thb Sotbriology op thb Nbw Tbstambnt. By 
Wil.lam P. Du Bose, S.T.D. Macmillan ft Co. #1.50 

Thb RiBLB Story op Mary, thb Mothbr op Jbsus. 
By Elisabeth C. Vincent T. Whittaker. 75c. 

Sbrmons. By H. S. Holland, M.A. T. Whittaker. $1.00 

Thb Nbw Lifb. By Rev. Andrew Murray. A. D. F. 
Randolph ft Co. f i 00 

Thb Lifb Bbyondw By George Hepworth. A. D. F. 
Randolph ft Co. >i.oo 

Thb Canon of thb Old Tbstambnt. By Herbert Ed- 
ward Ryle, B.D. Macmillan ft Ca I1.7S 

Thb Early Rbugion of Israbl. James Robertson, 
D.D. A. D. F. Randolph ft Ca >3 25 

Christian Bbnkficbncb. By Wm. S. Laogford, D.D. 
Thonos Whittaker. loc. 

Rich and Poob. By the Bishop of LiverpooL Thomas 
Whituker. loc 

Instructions Prbparatory to Baptism and thb 
Lord's Suppbr, by Rev. E. B. Hodge (5c.) ; Thb Ckrdu- 
LiTV of Incrbduuty, by A. T. Pierson, D D. (loc.); 
Conformity to thb World, by Howard Crosby. D.D. 
(loc); Thb Biblb Tbachbr's Guidb, l>y James A.Wordcn, 
D.D. (35c.); Thb Man op Uz, by Rev. S. A. Martm(5oc.): 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. 

Thb Problbm of Jbsus. By George Dana Boardman, 
D.D. F. H. ReveU Ca 35c 

Thb Cloud of Witnbss. By the Hon. Mrs. Lytteltoa 
GelL Macmillan ft Ca 

OuTUNBs OF A PHILOSOPHY OF Rbugion. By Her> 
mann Lotie. MacmiUan ft Co. 90c. 

Scientific and Technical. 

A Baby's Rbouirbmbmts. By Elisabeth Robinson 
ScovU. Philadelphia : Curtis Publishing Co. asc 

MiNBRALOGY. By Frederick H. Hatch, Ph.D. Mac- 
millan ft Ca ft.oo 

Woodwork. By S. Barter. Macmillan ft Co. $a.oo 

Typbwriting and Businbss Corrbspondbncb. By O. 
R. Pabner. J. B. Lippincott Ca « $a 00 

Ethnology in Folklorb. By George Laurence Gomme, 
F.S A. D. Appleton ft Co. >i.oo 
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DON BRAULIO* 

ANEW romance by the eminent Spanish 
novelist, Seflor Juan Valera, is an event 
and a lesson in contemporary literature. 
The sure and easy touch, Ifie strong effects 
produced inevitably by simple causes, the 
fine admixture of the comic and the tragic, 
the brilliant and faithful pictures of life, are 
very impressive. The plot of the story is 
at once so unpretending and so tremendous 
that it ought not to be given away in a re- 
view, even for the purpose of praising it. 
It must suffice us to express admiration for 
the noble and pathetic character of Don 
Braulio, a victim of ideals and of self-dis- 
trust; the contrasted types of the sisters, 
Beatriz and Inesita, and of the two young 
men, the elegant Count de Alhedin and the 
practical country gentleman, Paco. 

Unlike most of the masters of realism, 
Sefior Valera does not ignore his own per- 
sonality, or that of the reader ; instead, he 
likes to delay now and then for a genial chat 
upon some topic suggested by the course of 
his story. So did Balzac and Thackeray in 
their time; so today does the fluent and 
leisurely Italian, Signor Anton Giulio Bar- 
rili. Whether the practice be, or not, ac- 



cording to the code of the law-givers of real- 
ism, the effect is at least sympathetic. Of 
course the time and place for these disquisi- 
tions would be in the lighter portions of a 
work, before the movement becomes intensi- 
fied and hastened. It is thus that Sefior 
Valera indulges himself. He has never 
used ink to better purpose than in his de- 
nunciation of the atrocity of the murder of 
horses in the Spanish bull-fights ; he writes 
not merely as an advocate of humane senti- 
ment, but also as a Spaniard and a man of 
the world. 

DOOTOE JOHNSOFB LETTEKS* 

DR. GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL is a 
model editor, as every one knows who 
has read his noble edition of BoswelVs Life 
of Johnson. In these two fine volumes, 
printed in uniform style with the Life at 
the Clarendon Press (the pages are pro- 
vided, by the way, with the old-fashioned 
catch-word at the bottom of the page), he 
makes his second preeminent contribution 
to our knowledge of Dr. Johnson. He 
promises, we are giad to notice, that a new 
edition of the Lives of the Poets will com- 
plete his remarkable achievements as the 
editor of the great moralist. 

In these volumes Dr. Hill enumerates 
some 1,050 letters ; those which have been 
previously published in the Life are simply 
referred to, and the remainder are given in 
full. Dr. Johnson was not one of the fa- 
mous writers of letters in which there is a 
perennial charm through the possession by 
the writer of a distinctive letter-writing gift. 
He wrote but little to the great men in his 
acquaintance, there being, so far as known, 
not a single letter in existence addressed to 
Burke. His chief correspondence was with 
Mrs. Thrale, and while these letters (there 
are three hundred of them) are the most 
interesting of the whole collection, and re- 
ceive as they demand the largest amount of 
annotation from the editor, they are familiar, 
even affectionate, and gossipy epistles about 
matters of minor interest, although there are 
numerous references of a literary character, 
and Dr. Johnson was fond of quoting when 
he wrote to the wife of the Southwark brewer. 
Another correspondent, who received one 
hundred and eight of the letters here printed, 
was Dr. Taylor, ** that heavy pluralist whose 
thoughts were ever running on preferments, 
whose size and figure and countenance and 
manner were that of a hearty English 'squire 
with the parson superinduced ; " he bred cat- 
tle with great zeal, and Johnson often made 
allusions to his friend^s success in this line. 

Dr. Hill has succeeded, through prodi- 
gious industry, in collecting between ninety 
and one hundred letters not previously pub- 
lished. He has searched in every quarter. 
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and has, in particular, spent great pains on 
the auctioneers' catalogues in the Bodleian 
library, from which he has reproduced such 
abstracts of the contents of the letters adver- 
tised as the auctioneers gave. The gem of 
the collection, Dr. Hill properly considers, 
is Johnson's letter to his wife, written in 
1740, when she was under the care of a doc- 
tor because of an accident. At this time be 
was thirty-one and she was fifty-one. The 
letter, which is also reproduced in fac-simile 
before the table of contents, begins, " Dear- 
est Tetty." After speaking of her sufferings, 
and exhorting her not to be afraid of calling 
in the best surgeons, he affectionately con- 
tinues : 

I hope you do not think so unkindly of me as 
to imagine I could be at rest while I oelieve my 
dear Tetty in pain. Be assured, my dear Girl, 
that I have seen nobody in these rambles upon 
which I have been forced that has not contnbute 
\sic\ to coniinn my esteem and affection for thee, 
though that esteem and affection only contrib- 
uted to encrease my un happiness when I reflected 
that the most amiable woman in the world was 
exposed by my means to miseries which I could 
not relieve. I am My charming Love, 

Sam : Johnson. 

As this letter indicates, Dr. Hill has pre- 
served Dr. Johnson's spelling — a matter of 
particular interest in the correspondence of 
a lexicog^pher, though he was not always 
particular to follow his own rules. One ob- 
serves in turning over these pages, often 
more entertaining in the notes than in the 
text, these sentences in a letter to Samuel 
Richardson : 

Though Clarissa wants no help from external 
splendour, I was glad to see her improved in her 
appearance, but more glad to find that she was 
now got above all fears of prolixity, and confi- 
dent enough of success to supply whatever had 
been hitherto suppressed. I have never found 
a hint of any such defalcation, but I regretted it ; 
for though the story is long, every letter is short. 
I wish you would add an index rerum^ that when 
the reader recollects any incident, he may easily 
find it, which at present he cannot do, unless he 
knows in which volume it is told; for Clarissa 
is not a performance to be read with eagerness, 
and laid aside for e^er ; but will be occasionally 
consulted by the busy, the aged, and the stu- 
dious; and therefore I beg that this edition, by 
which I suppose posterity is to abide, may want 
nothing that can facilitate its use. 

Another letter of a different order of inter- 
est is that to F. A. Barnard, in regard to 
bibliographical treasures on the Continent 
— a letter intended to pass under the royal 
eye of King George. 

The letters to Mrs. Thrale have been 
edited by Dr. Hill with a perceptible trace 
of the bigoted feeling with which the Eng- 
lish society of that day regarded her second 
marriage to Mr. Piozzi. The long and affec- 
tionate correspondence comes to an unhappy 
conclusion in the really brutal letter Dr. 
Johnson wrote her in reply to her commu- 
nication concerning her marriage. Mrs. 
Thrale 's answer, given in the notes, is a 
composition which did her the utmost credit, 
and we cannot forbear from quoting a few 
of its spirited ^ea^encgsj: CjOOQIC 

I have this morning received from ymPso 
rough a letter in reply to one which was both 
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tenderly and respectfully written, that I am 
forced to desire the conclusion of a correspond- 
ence which I can bear to continue no longer. 
The birth of my second husband is not meaner 
than that of my first; his sentiments are not 
meaner ; his profession b not meaner ; and his 
superiority in what he professes acknowledged 
by all mankind. It is want of fortune then that 
is ignominious ; the character of the man I have 
chosen has no other claim to such an epithet. 
. . . Farewell, dear Sir, and accept my best 
wishes. . . . You have always commanded my 
esteem, and long enjoytd the fruits of a friend- 
ship never infringed by one harsh expression on 
my part during twenty years of familiar talk. 
Never did I oppose your will, or control your 
wish ; nor can your unmerited severity itself les- 
sen my regard ; but till you have changed your 
opinion ot Mr. Piozzi let us converse no more. 
God bless you. 

Dr. Hill, in closing his preface, speaks of 
the ** generous treatment " which his edition 
of Boswell*s Life received in all quarters, 
and hopes for this edition of letters ** the 
same friendly welcome." He may feel sure 
that such treatment and welcome are simply 
inevitable in the case of editing done with 
such extreme competence as these two mas- 
terpieces of editorial work have shown. 



THE OLD SOUTH.^ 



IN this collection of essays, social and polit- 
ical, we find cause to regret that Mr. 
Page has left his gentler and more sympa- 
thetic defense of Southern institutions, which 
we have respected and admired in his always 
delightful stories and sketches, for a more 
violent and polemical manner. This is too 
defiant to be well received by the average 
Northern mind, and since Mr. Page chooses 
to address his readers as from section to 
section, he must be judged from a sectional 
standpoint 

It is not a sufficient defense of slavery at 
the South to state that the first American 
slaver was built in Massachusetts, or that 
slavery »» received its first express legislative 
sanction from the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts." Time and the moral standard of 
the world change the aspects of every insti- 
tution ; one cannot indict a whole genera- 
tion, but one may indict a class who persist 
in the support of a system condemned by the 
moral sense of civilization and by its own 
generation. The one unchanging law by 
which nations and systems must be judged 
is the law of evolution and progress from the 
lowest to the highest ideals and standards. 
No wise person thinks of condemning the 
South because, in a time when slavery was 
sanctioned and encouraged by even advanced 
and philanthropic minds, the institution flour- 
ished more in that section of the country, 
where climate and agricultural needs were 
most fitted for it. Not the North only, but 
the whole civilized world, however, indicted 
and judged the people who persisted in re- 
tarding the progress of morality and humanity 
by the defense of an institution uniformly 
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condemned by the civilized world of their 
day and generation. Children of light, they 
sinned against the light, and as such were 
judged ; and no early legislative acts of Massa- 
chusetts and New England are to be cited to 
alter the judgment pronounced on slavery by 
the nineteenth century. We do not often 
hear a man charged with bigamy pleading 
the example of Abraham and Jacob ; certainly 
we do not find it availing him in the law 
courts. 

One regrets that Mr. Page should consider 
as arguments such statements as these : " The 
real facts are that the system was, at the 
South, perhaps, fraught with less atrocity 
than it was whilst continued at the North," 
and ** We have seen how it was brought upon 
the South without its fault, and continued to 
be forced upon her against her protests." 

It is a pleasanter task to turn to Mr. 
Page*s social essays ; here he is wholly de- 
lightful in his descriptions of life in a South- 
ern family where the master ruled his planta- 
tion in a patriarchal fashion, and the mistress 
was the friend of every member of the house- 
hold — not only their doctor and their nurse, 
but their teacher and guide. The essay on 
the negro question of today is temperate in 
tone and wise in its conclusions ; his account 
of the "carpet-bag" regime is not bitter. 
It is wholly in his dealings with the past 
that we find his manner intemperate and his 
arguments ill-considered ; but it is not hard 
to forgive a Southerner who believes that no 
good can " come forth of a generation that 
believe - that their fathers were traitors." 
Mr. Page's plea for a Southern history is a 
wise one; the history of the South should 
be written, and by her own children, who 
understand and can sympathize with their 
fathers' principles, although sympathy should 
be tempered by enlightenment. 



A HALF-OENTUET OF OOHPLIOT* 

MR. PARKMAN'S impartial, exact, pic- 
turesque, and entirely fascinating se- 
ries, devoted to the great contest of France 
and England for the possession of North 
America, is finally completed in these two 
volumes. The half-century which they cover 
is the period from 1700 to 1748, and their 
place in the series is between the volume on 
Count Frontenac and the two on Montcalm 
and Wolfe. The personal interest which 
these three volumes had, in a great degree, 
is largely lacking inevitably in this final in- 
stallment of the brilliant series. Mr. Park- 
man had previously exhausted the more pic- 
turesque and adventurous features of his 
general subject in the first three volumes 
on the pioneers, lay and ecclesiastical, in 
French explorations. The half-century, too, 
here described, embraces conflicts all along 
the line from Louisbourg to Detroit, and 
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consequently the only unity of the work, 
as Mr. Parkman points out, is that it is 
"throughout, in one form or another, an 
illustration of the singularly contrasted char- 
acters and methods of the rival claimants to 
North America." 

The second chapter of the first volume 
relates the founding of Detroit, and the his- 
torian returns to the same scene, toward the 
end of the volume, to describe the varying 
fortunes of the pestilent Outagamies, or Fox 
Indians. The Indian inroads on Wells, Me., 
and Deerfield and Haverhill, Mass., are the 
main subjects in the painful record of con- 
flicts on the frontier. These constant raids 
by the Indians were encouraged by the 
French, although there was a truce for the 
time with New York, " in order to commit 
them irrevocably to war against New Eng- 
land." So persistent were the savages, and 
so hard to capture, that it was calculated 
that, " all things considered, it cost Massa- 
chusetts a thousand pounds of her currency 
to kill an Indian." The expedition to Port 
Royal in 1707. .and its capture in 1710 — 
after which it remained finally in English 
hands — were the prelude to the siege and 
capture of Louisbourg in 1745, the main 
topic of the second volume. This is de- 
scribed with all the skill that Mr. Parkman's 
readers expect will make the narrative as 
deeply interesting as few novels are. Ac- 
cording to the sarcastic Dr. Douglas of Bos- 
ton, the Louisbourg expedition " had a law- 
yer for contriver, a merchant for general, 
and farmers, fishermen, and mechanics for 
soldiers. In fact it had something of the 
character of broad farce to which Shirley 
himself, with all his ability and general good 
sense, was a chief contributor. . . . Shirley's 
choice of a commander was, perhaps, the best 
that could have been made ; for Pepperrell 
joined to unusual popularity as little military 
incompetency as anybody else who could be 
had." 

Father Moody, minister of York, Me., and 
senior chaplain of the expedition, was a pic- 
turesque and prominent figure. His parish- 
ioners admired his rough and rude humor, 
and also relished his sulphurous theology : 

What they did not like was the pitiless length 
of his prayers, which sometimes kept them afoot 
above two hours shivering in the polar cold of 
the unheated meeting-house, and which were fol- 
lowed by sennons of equal endurance ; for the 
old man's lungs were of brass, and his nerves of 
hammered iron. Some of the sufferers ventured 
to remonstrate ; but this only exasperated him, 
till one parishioner, more worldly wise than the 
rest, accompanied hb modest petition for mercy 
with the gift of a barrel of cider, after which the 
parson*8 ministrations were |>erceptibly less ex- 
hausting than before. He had an irrepressible 
conscience and a highly aggiessive sense of duty, 
which made him an intolerable meddler in the 
affairs of other people, and which, joined to an 
underlying kindness of heart, made him so in- 
discreet in his charities that his wife and chil- 
dren were often driven to vain protest against 
the excesses of his almsgiving. I'he old Puritan 
fanaticism was rampant in him ; and when he 
sailed for louisbourg he took with him an axe, 
intended, as he said, to hew down the altars of 
Antichrist and demolish his idols. 
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The same spirit was strong in the ranks 
before Louisbourg: 

Through all these gambols ran an undertow of 
enthusiasm, bom in brains stili fevered from the 
" Great Awakening.** The New England sol- 
dier, a growth of sectarian hotbeds, fancied that 
be was doing the work of God. The army was 
Israel, and the French were Canaanitish idola- 
ters. Red-hot Calvinism, acting through gener- 
ations, had modified the transplanted English- 
man ; and the descendant of the Puritans was 
never so well pleased as when teaching their duty 
to other people, whether by pen, voice, or bomb- 
shells. The ragged artillerymen, battering the 
walls of papistical Louisbourg, flattered them- 
selves with the notion that they were champions 
of gospel truth. 

However this might be, " this unique mili- 
tary performance ended in complete and as- 
tonishing success." Sebastien RAle at Nor- 
ridgewock and William Johnson in the Mo- 
hawk Valley are two other notable figures 
set forth vividly by Mr. Parkman. The final 
chapter relates the capture of Fort Massa- 
chusetts, near Saddleback Mountain in the 
Berkshire region, and closes with the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, which in 1748 gave the 
colonists "a short breathing space against 
the great conclusive struggle of the Seven 
Years* War." 

Mr. Parkman has thus completed his long 
and masterly survey of one of the most im- 
portant and picturesque series of events pre- 
sented by history, ancient or modern. No 
contention cf " mighty opposites " could well 
be more emphatic than the conflict of French 
and English for the possession of the New 
World. The French were ambitious, mas- 
terful men, far-reaching in their views, who 
studied the whole problem with keenness 
and comprehension ; the English, though 
stronger, were divided and scattered, and for 
a long time seemed likely to yield the ground. 
In America, as elsewhere, English persist 
ency and individiialism at last carried the 
day over more brilliant and better disciplined 
opponents. 

THE TEHETIAN8 * 

MISS M. E. BRADDON certainly has 
her faults ; we can hardly disguise 
them, with her frequent " ain'ts " staring us 
in the face, and with her heroines of the 
first county families telling their brothers : 
•* When you marry, mother and I will have 
to budge. Whatever slut you may choose 
to fall in love with will be mistress of Mere- 
wood " — and this not at all in anger, but in 
the friendliest conversation. ** A preposter- 
ous minx " is another of the terms which 
apparently pass current in Miss Braddon*s 
best society, as well as "scum of the la- 
goons " and "gutter-bred minx ; " but how- 
ever we may differ with Miss Braddon in 
our opinion of the language common among 
well-bred people, we have no wish to deny 
her the very useful accomplishment, rare 
enough in these days, of making a good 



plot and keeping up the interest of her 
readers. 

The Venetians opens, not unnaturally, in 
Venice, where the hero is spending Carnival- 
time. He meets two women of the lower 
class, and while dining at a restaurant gets 
into a quarrel with the lover of one of them, 
whom, after a brutal attack, he stabs with a 
dagger that he had, a few moments before, 
bought as a plaything. He escapes and goes 
back to England to marry, unknowingly, the 
sister of the man whom he had killed in a 
moment of madness. The Venetian girl 
turns up in London, where the hero, John 
Vansittart, establishes her under a music- 
master who finally develops her into a great 
prima donna. Then Mrs. Vansittart discov- 
ers her husband*s friendship for the Vene- 
tian ; attributing it to love, not to remorse, 
she is most unhappy. When she discovers 
that her husband had killed her brother and 
is supporting the Venetian on this account, 
she leaves him, and only sees him again 
when she is dying of hereditary consump- 
tion. 

The charm of The Venetians^ for it has a 
charm, is in the description of the life led 
as young girls by Mrs. Vansittart and her 
sisters ; and the fresh, out-of-doors life and 
the unconscious humor of their family rela- 
tions stand out with attractive simplicity 
from the rather lurid colors of the rest of 
the book. 

AEOTIO OOEA» AND YELLOW 8EA.« 

IN subject-matter, style, and accessories, 
this is the best work of travel that has 
come under our notice for a long time. The 
route pursued is thoroughly fresh, pictur- 
esque, and striking; the narrative is delight- 
fully personal, without a touch of egotism, 
and extremely entertaining from beginning 
to end; an excellent map, a full table of 
contents, an index, and no fewer than a 
hundred and forty- two illustrations from 
photographs and sketches by the author, 
equip the book for the reader's use in first- 
class style. Not many books of any sort 
have a clearer raison d'itre^ either in motive 
or method. 

Mr. Price's expedition across Siberia, Mon- 
golia, and North China, was made as lately 
as 1890 and 1 891, in the capacity of special 
artist of the Illustrated London News, He 
fairly proves himself a Mr. Kennan and a 
Mr. Frost rolled into one, so cleverly and 
successfully does he discharge the dual 
function of the piencil and the pen. His 
pictures are always good, and often spirited 
and telling ; they instruct as well as please, 
and his story happily observes the line be- 
tween details that interest and details that 
weary the reader. There is not one of these 
380 pages that will be willingly skipped or 
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skimmed by any one who reads the first, 
and we have found ourselves compelled to 
finish the volume literally at two sittings. 

Mr. Price sailed from the Thames in July, 
1890, in the chartered Norwegian steamer, 
" Biscaya." His route lay across the stormy 
North Sea, along and around the Norway 
coast and the desolate North Cape, across the 
ice-infested Kara Sea, where he was under 
the full spell of Arctic scenery and climate, 
and so to the mouth of the majestic Siberian 
river, Yenisei, and up the Yenisei to the in- 
land port of Karaoul. This is the new north- 
ern route by sea to Siberia with which the 
commercial enterprise of Western Europe is 
now experimenting. At Karaoul trans-ship- 
ment of freight and passengers was made 
to the Russian steamer ** Phoenix," and the 
ascent of the Yenisei was begun. A mighty 
stream the Yenisei — sixty miles wide at 
one point ; for a hundred miles of its course, 
at a distance of two hundred miles from the 
sea; five thousand miles in length ; its water- 
system draining a territory of about 1,950,000 
English square miles, and carrying the rain- 
drops and spring flows of China to the Arctic 
Ocean. The voyage up this grand river to 
Yeniseisk occupies four chapters ; it was en- 
livened by many adventures and mishaps, 
one so lamentable as the loss overboard of 
the vessel's commander. 

At Yeniseisk, to which Mr. Price devotes 
three chapters, and where he first encountered 
the Siberian winter and the realities of Si- 
berian life, he also first came in contact with 
the Siberian prison system, and we are bound 
to say that the impression he gives of it, as 
seen both here and afterwards at Irkutsk, 
is somewhat more favorable than that fur- 
nished by Mr. Kennan. Mr. Price claims 
that he had every facility for inspecting the 
prisons and communicating with the prison- 
ers, and while he uses much the same out- 
lines and colors as Mr. Kennan, he paints 
in much lighter tones and tints, and his pic- 
tures as a whole are much less terrible. 
As far as he could judge, he says. 

The criminals of Siberia have litde to com- 
plain of. They pass their forced seclusion in 
absolute idleness, if they so wish ; for the work 
they do, if any, is voluntary — eating and sleep- 
ing, they while awav the time as best they can, 
like so many caged beasts. 

That the prison system of Siberia is man- 
aged on humane principles can hardly be 
fairly concluded from Mr. Price's testimony ; 
but it certainly is not exactly fiendish. 

From Yeniseisk to Krasnoiarsk and Ir- 
kutsk the third stage of this notable journey 
was performed in sledges, through a winter 
landscape, over icebound rivers, and in the 
teeth of storms. Of Irkutsk and its civiliza- 
tion Mr. Price gives some attractive pictures. 
Here the prison world is again inspected, 
here centers the gold-mining industry, here 
fortunes are made and enjoyed, here fashion 
rules, here one might almost fancy himseU> 
in one of the gay capitals of Western E^ 
rope. In Irkutsk are government smelting 
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works, extensive and well-kept charity insti- 
tutions, the telephone, clubs, scientific so- 
cieties, and ffite days without number. 

The fourth stage of the journey, from Ir- 
kutsk to the sacred Mongol city of Ourga, 
began with an exciting passage of Lake 
Baikal on the ice, a scene which makes a 
vivid appeal to the imagination. The dis- 
tance across was about thirty miles, the 
width of the lake at the widest being about 
forty, and the extreme length four hundred 
and twenty. This magnificent fresh-water 
lake covers an area of 12,441 square miles, 
or sixty times that of the Lake of Geneva; 
its depth is enormous — indeed, no bottom 
has yet been found in places, though lines 
of 6,000 feet have been used ; and seals are 
taken in it every year. So sudden and se- 
vere are the storms that visit it that it is a 
proverb, ** On Baikal a man learns first to 
pray from his heart." It took the swift 
horses, with their spiked shoes, exactly four 
hours and a half to cross this frozen sea. 
For about a mile from the shore the ice was 
thinly covered with snow, then " glare ice " 
succeeded, ** so colorless that it was like 
passing over space : " 

It gave me, at first, quite an uncanny feeling to 
look over the side of the sledge down into the 
black abyss beneath ; this feeling, however, grad- 
ually changed to one of fascination, till at last I 
found it positively difficult to withdraw my gaze 
from the awful depths, with nothing but this 
sheet of crystal between me and eternity. 

Great was the transition from icy Baikal 
to the vast Gobi Desert, whose trackless 
and desolate and deathly expanse of a thou- 
sand miles stretches from Ourga southward 
to the Chinese frontier above Peking. Over 
this sandy sea Mr. Price had the safeguard 
and comfort of convoy by the Russian Heavy 
Mail,acaravan of Cossacks and camels, which 
makes the arduous trip in nine days — three 
times a month. The Chinese frontier city 
of Kalgan was entered through an arched 
gateway in a part of the Great Wall itself; 
and at Peking our adventurer was once more 
in touch with England and the forces of the 
West. Shanghai was reached in June, 1891, 
eleven months from the time of departure 
from London. 

In all this long journey across inhospitable 
Mongolia, Mr. Price seems to have met no 
opposition from the authorities, and with no 
other difficulties than those purely material 
and physical. That these were considerable 
at times the reader may readily imagine; few 
of us would account it a pleasure excursion. 
But the account of it is made a real pleasure 
to the reader. In the ideas given of Siberia 
there is much that is pleasing, and certainly 
one might live in less attractive regions of 
the world. We are ashamed of the Ameri- 
can missionary who gave Mr. Price so cold 
a reception at Kalgan. Give us his name, 
Mr. Price, and the name of the missionary 
society whose agent he is ! 

No more admirable wood engraving is to 
be seen in any current publication than such 



cuts as those on pages 70 and 235. What an 
admirable drawing, too, is that of the politi- 
cal prisoner, reproduced to face page 248! 
In every respect this is a notable book. 



TEE EABL OF DEBBT.* 

THERE is nothing quite like a thorough- 
going Tory's account of a Tory, and this 
we have in Mr. Saintsbury's sketch of Mr. 
Smith-Stanley, a British politician usually 
known as the Earl of Derby. Originally a 
Tory was an Irish robber or outlaw, or one 
of a class noted for their outrages and savage 
cruelty. Their precursors in politics were 
the Cavaliers. They supported hereditary 
divine right, and opposed the toleration of 
Dissenters. They have always stood out 
for maintaining the existing order in church 
and state. 

Mr. Saintsbury is perfectly frank. He 
will not give up the term " Tory " for " Con- 
servative." He says : " I define a Tory as a 
person who would, at the respective times 
and in the respective circumstances, have 
opposed Catholic Emancipation, Reform, the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws, and the whole 
Irish Legislation of Mr. Gladstone." Thus 
in perfectly clear and refreshingly frank style 
he proceeds to tell us of Mr. Edward Geof- 
frey Smith-Stanley, whose life was passed 
between the years 1799 and 1869. Entering 
Parliament at the age of twenty-one, he was 
a brilliant and powerful debater, and at first 
was on the Whig or Liberal side. He car- 
ried through the bill which emancipated 
slaves in the British West Indies, and pro- 
vided nearly a hundred millions of dollars 
compensation to th^ planters. Although as 
Chief Secretary for Ireland he had voted to 
abolish ten Irish bishoprics and provide na- 
tional education for Ireland, he afterwards 
took fright at the proposition to use the 
surplus of the Irish temporalities for secular 
purposes. This was in 1834. He became a 
Tory or Conservative, and ever afterwards 
voted to keep things as they were, or as his 
party thought they ought to be. He was 
elevated to the House of Peers on the death 
of his father in 1844; but, instead of becom- 
ing a cipher or political paralytic through 
this change, he became the acknowledged 
leader of the Conservatives. Three times 
was Lord Derby called to be Prime Minister, 
and with Disraeli he helped to " educate his 
party " and carry reform measures which 
greatly enlarged the franchise. This is an 
old game in politics — to find one's rival 
out for a swim and walk off with his clothes. 
Lord Derby was made chancellor of Oxford, 
and he is probably better known to most 
Americans as the translator of Homer's 
Iliad than as a statesman. He was a typi- 
cal British lord, as delineated in Disraeli's 
and Trollope's novels. His last speech was 
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in opposition to the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church. 

Mr. Saintsbury 's book is bright and lively 
He is such a hearty believer in Toryism as 
the best expression of English religion as 
well as of politics, that one bred under the 
Declaration of Independence of July 4, 1776, 
enjoys these pages just as one tastes some 
relishable and outlandish sauce. The sensa- 
tion on the literary palate is like that of 
" Bombay ducks " or curry and chutney in 
the mouth — abominable for every day use, 
but quite piquant and delicious for occa- 
sional enjoyment. Besides the political por- 
tions of the work, the long chapter on Lord 
Derby as a man makes charming reading. 
Another on his literary work is informing 
and suggestive. The various specimens of 
translation of one special passage in the 
Iliad enables us to see the progress made 
in three hundred years. As one who con- 
fesses to much enjoyment of Lord Derby's 
Homer, the reviewer agrees with the biog- 
rapher in thinking the last rendering the 
best. 

THE B0»& or THE 8W0ED .• 

THE verse of Mr. W. E. Henley, without 
diminution of its force, is acquiring 
traits more essentially literary. He had 
very good material at the outset, and he 
now appears to be engaged in the technical 
processes needful to establish and direct his 
poetic talent. First of all, Mr. Henley has 
ideas of his own, virile and decided; and 
hence he does not lack the impulse consist- 
ing in somewhat to say. His praise of the 
sword seems to flow from various sources : 
the natural glory of man's strength, the lit- 
erary example of the Norse sagas, and the 
British hunger for conquest of new territory 
— to be civilized in all sorts of ways, from 
the gospel to opium ! Yet 'tis not easy to 
turn away the ears when the poet bids us 

Hark, to the Trumpet, 
The Virgin of Battles, 
Calling . . . 
Follow, O follow me, 
Till the waste places 
All the grey globe over 
Ooze, as the honeycomb 
Drips, with the sweetness 
Dintilled of mjr strength ; 
And, teeming in peace 
Through the wrath of my coming, 
They give back in beauty 
The dread and the anguish 
They had of me visitant I 

This, indeed, is manly poetry — with per- 
mission of the Peace Society ! 

Mr. Henley shows courage and poetic 
alchemy in his " London Voluntaries," where 
the generous October sunlight transmutes 
the prosaic Cockney streets into an en- 
chanted town: 



(The fountains volleying golden glaze) 
irke 



Trafalgar Square 

(The fountains vol _ 

Gleams like an angel-market 

A horrible sketch is that of the flaunting 
Moon and the assassin Sea that lie in wait 
for the ships near the London docks, while 
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the good Light-houses, marine bobbies, flash 
out the warning of their lanterns. Here and 
there, in Mr. Hen1ey*s verse, occur the sav- 
age snarls which he is learning to use only 
often enough. The semi-rhythmic verses, 
"Trees" and the "Menace of Night," are 
at the author's best. The grim humor and 
the sound common-sense of " As Like the 
Woman as You Can," are very timely in this 
epoch of sentimental theories. Mr. Henley's 
gift is worth the work that he will bestow 
upon it Meanwhile, let him keep to his 
individual traits, not flavoring them with his 
readings of Walt Whitman or of Rudyard 
Kipling, but rather polishing them by study 
of manner, since matter he does not lack. 



DOOTOE AKBnTHirOT .• 

DR. JOHN ARBUTHNOT is a familiar 
figure in the literary and social history 
of the eighteenth century, but pretty much 
all that we know about him has been gath- 
ered from his correspondence with Pope and 
Swift and the allusions to him in the various 
biographies of these two. It is remarkable 
that no one has before this written the life 
of Arbuthiiot, at least with any fullness, or 
attempted to settle the many perplexing 
questions concerning the works attributed 
to him. Mr. George A. Aitken has now 
undertaken the task, and the result is this 
handsome octavo, brought out in the fault- 
less style of the Clarendon Press. The Life 
fills the first 167 pages ; though less interest- 
ing than it might have been made, it bears 
the marks of careful investigation and judi- 
cious sifting of conflicting testimony, espe- 
cially with regard to Arbuthnot's works. 
Mr. Aitken has to confess that he cannot 
determine whether certain writings are really 
the doctor's or not. On the whole, the most 
interesting portion of the Life is the extracts 
from Arbuthnot's correspondence with Pope 
and Swift. His attachment to them was of 
the most intimate nature, and " those who 
knew them best maintained that he was their 
equal at least in gifts." Thackeray calls him 
"one of the wisest, wittiest, most accom- 
plished, gentlest of mankind." Dr. Johnson, 
comparing him with his eminent contempo- 
raries, says : " I think Dr. Arbuthnot the 
first man among them. He was the most 
universal genius, being an excellent physi- 
cian, a man of deep learning and of much 
humor." Gay, Congreve, Prior, Berkeley, 
and Parnell were his constant friends. He 
was intimate with Bolingbroke and Oxford, 
Chesterfield, Peterborough, and Pulteney; 
and among women, with Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu, Mrs. Howard, Lady Masham, and Mrs. 
Martha Blount. He was the physician and 
the trusted friend of Queen Anne. 

Of Arbuthnot's literary works (the medical 
and scientific writings are not included in 
this volume) the longest and perhaps the 
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best is The History of John Bully which, 
though often attributed to Swift, was almost 
certainly Arbuthnot's. It is a humorous 
account of events connected with the War 
of the Spanish Succession — the " law-suit" 
of the story. Arbuthnot seems to have been 
the first to apply the name " John Bull " to the 
English people, and his description of the 
character as an " honest, plain-dealing fellow, 
choleric, bold, and of a very inconstant tem- 
per," has been generally accepted ever since. 
Lord Strutt was the former King of Spain ; 
Nicholas Frog, the Dutch; Lewis Baboon 
(Bourbon), the French king ; Esquire South, 
the reigning Spanish king; Humphrey Ho- 
cus, the Duke of Marlborough ; and so on. 
The story is told with great humor. 

Next in fame of Arbuthnot's works was 
the Memoirs of Martinus Scribblerus^ in 
which he was helped by Pope and others, 
though it is almost entirely his own. The 
hero has become the immortal type of the 
learned pedant. Arbuthnot was the most 
erudite of the wits of the time, and the 
satire is full of out-of-the-way knowledge. 
Most of the humor can be appreciated by 
the average reader now, but portions of it 
can be fully understood only by scholars 
familiar with the authors ridiculed. Mr. 
Aitken remarks that " the earlier chapters 
were clearly in Sterne's mind when he de- 
scribed the troubles that beset the child- 
hood of Tristram Shandy." 

Among the other notable works of the 
witty doctor are the tract on The Art of 
Political Lying (any party " boss " of our 
day could doubtless write a better one, 
for the " modem improvements " in the art 
would amaze our author) ; Mr. John Gingli- 
cutfs Treatise on the Altercation or Scold- 
ing of the Ancients y suggested by the grow- 
ing use of Billingsgate language in political 
discussions, and proving that this is ancient, 
elegant, and classical, by the example of the 
gods and the great men of old ; the Sermon 
at the Mercat Cross in Edinburgh, setting 
forth the advantages to Scotland from the 
union with England; and the essay — not 
satirical — on The Usefulness of Mathemati- 
cal Learning, The poem. Know Thyself is 
not inferior in its way to the heroics of Pope. 

A full bibliography of Arbuthnot's works, 
as well as of those attributed to him, adds 
to the value of the volume for the literary 
student. 

THE EABLT BELIdlON OF I8BAEL « 

IN this book we have a sturdy defense of 
the traditional view of the origin of the 
Old Testament canon, and of the history of 
the Jews. The author is the professor of 
Oriental languages in the University of Glas- 
gow. The substance of the book was deliv- 
ered as "the Baird lecture" of 1889. The 
six lectures are now re-cast in the form 
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of eighteen readable chapters. The author 
spent a dozen years in the East, and is 
familiar with the Biblical languages. His 
insistence throughout is that the traditional 
view of the history of the religion of Israel 
is the view of the Biblical writers. Hence 
his bold and determined attack on the mod- 
ern critics. He has read the works of these 
modern rearrangers of tradition, and writes 
in a popular style that will win many read- 
ers. He begins where his enemies do, at 
the eighth century B.C., and insists that the 
prophets were not originators, but only re- 
formers. He leaves out of the discussion 
disputed questions as to the age of the 
Psalms and other mixed writings, and deals 
only with the law, the prophets, and the 
history. These documents he takes in 
a " natural sense," which gives him " a gen- 
eral confirmation of the Biblical view." He 
charges the apostles of the higher criticism 
with arbitrariness, and complains that there 
is with them no objective standard. He 
claims to see vastly more than they are will- 
ing to allow existed. A development he 
does not deny, but this development pro- 
ceeded from ideas that were well settled 
before the call of Abraham. 

Taking text and notes together, Dr. Rob- 
ertson's book forms a tolerably full discus- 
sion of the whole subject from the point of 
view prevalent until quite lately. Neverthe- 
less his method is, in its strongest points 
and best illustrations, remarkably similar to 
that of the scholars he criticises, and when 
he admits, as he practically does, the " later 
editing or revision of Deuteronomy," he lit- 
erally "gives himself away." Further, he 
does not seem to discriminate clearly the 
differences between the development of a 
religion and the growth of ritual, or the ex- 
pression of the religion in literature or in 
the writing of codes. In illustration and by 
way of comparison we might cite the case 
of Japanese Shintoism, which existed many 
centuries before the first of its scriptures 
were penned, or its codes or ritual perfected 
In a few cases Dr. Robertson does not seem 
to have kept up with the progress of re- 
search. On page 78 he still holds to the 
Septuagint idea that Kirjathsepher means 
" book-town " instead of " border-town." 
This correction, by modern Hebrew schol- 
ars, of a mistranslation, greatly weakens the 
argument built on the late Greek interpreta- 
tion. The general tone of the book is that 
of apology ; in such a matter of scholarship 
this is not the best to assume. But as there 
is a positive dearth of really able works on 
the conservative side, this able and scholarly 
work is very welcome. 



— His Proper Sphere.— itf«M<v ; Mary, I have 
made a mistake in my calling ; I'm not an author, 
but a born chemist. Author^ s Wife: What makes 
you think that, Horace? Author: Well, every 
book I write becomes a dr^g m^l^e market^^ 
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OmGINAL POETBT. 

A Touch of Nature. 

We sat and talked theology, 

Discotdng mighty systems, names ; 
His thoughts Uke birds flew wide and free. 

And I was earnest in my claims. 
A grassy platform Kfted high, 

OVr wood and field, and breezy reach 
Of waters sparkling to the eye. 

Our palpit was, from which to ]n«ach. 

And while we wielded themes profound. 

And threshed oar exegetic sheaves, 
The listening trees stood dumb around. 

Nor even whispered 'mid their leaves; 
The school of grasses at our feet 

Sat hushed ; no bird (nped ; all and each 
Drank in submissive, as was meet. 

The unsearched wisdom of our speech. 

Then, resting on our weighty theme 

Awhile, we spoke in lighter vein 
Of Poesy, tha cheat and dream. 

And an its foolish praise and pain ; 
Qted examples, aptly named 

To suit our fodish mood and fond, 
As Bums, of broken life and maimed. 

And Goldsmith, glorious vagabond ! 

Thus lightly touching chords for years 

Well thumbed— when why ! what folly more t 
For we were grasping hands in tears, 

Who had been half estranged before I 
A shout went up— but brokenly. 

The birds piped out a golden strain, 
life sweetly thrilled in grass and tree, 

And sang the wind like sununer rain. 

O. C. AURINGSR. 



%* The Literary World has heen obliged to 
decline, with great regret, to avail itself of the 
followhig offer recently received from Berlin — a 
choice specimen of ** English as she is wrote " by 
a German : 

In our present so much agitated political epoch, 
stated by so many imminent acciaences, such as 
f. i. the actual rush of Ministers in Prussia, friv- 
olous low state of Finances in Russia and the 
general social misery gp-owing dav by day more 
terrible at all the countries of the European Con- 
tinent round after already excitating the interna- 
tional Furies of Culture, viz.: the Anarchists once 
more and inducing them to dreadful delicts, there 
mav only a regularly continued particular report 
of facts enable to always precisely keep informed 
of whatever happens actually as well as to predes- 
tine the coming times and states. For this pur- 
pose please subscribe to my Special reporting ar- 
rangement publishing twice a week. Price of 
subscription a month : (i) as for detailed written 
relations, to be forwarded by mail-post, at the 
rate of 30 Doll; (2) as for Cable- Reports: 40 
poll. If you agree to my conditions, be kind 
gnou|;h to determine with your answer, if you are 
desirmg the correspondency in English language 
or else in French or German. Looking forward 
fo be fayoiirecf with your esteemed soon answer, I 
^enpin yoiir most obedient. 



—The t^npiiblished l>iarjf cf Victor Hugo^ 
^hich is soon to be brought out ii^ London, was 
not written by him, but by his soif ; but his own 
correctioi^s are distinct, and evidently written with 
a much broader pen than that used by his son. 
It is impossible, \t is 8ai4i to overrate the ex- 
traordinary iifterest of the^e vqliimes. Hugo's 



French executors, according to the New York 
Tribunty are much aggrieved by the sudden ap- 
pearance of this journal, of which they knew 
nothing. After the author's death, hb sister-in- 
law, Madame Chenay, was in charge of Haute- 
ville House, and it is conjectured that, unknown to 
her, the MSS. were found hidden away and were 
sold by some servant. 



BBS JUDIOATf.* 



THIS collection of short studies by Mr. 
Augustine Birrell is of the same gen- 
eral character with those in the two series 
of Obiter Dicta, and exhibit the same de- 
lightful qualities of touch. In reading them 
we are made freshly aware how much the 
charm of style has to do with our literary 
satisfactions. Many people — most people 
who write for print nowadays — do fairly well 
so far as grammar and English go, but there 
is all the difiference between this average 
and easily acquired ability and a mastered 
and perfected style, that exists between two 
voices, equally intelligible, the one nasal and 
harsh of tone, the other cultured and trained 
by usage and a refined surrounding till its 
least inflection breathes a meaning and har- 
mony akin to music. 

** It is hard to describe charm," Mr, Birrell 
tells us, and it is hard to describe exactly 
wherein his consists. For one thing he has 
an ease so perfect that to say what he says 
just as he has said it seems the easiest 
thing in the world and the most natural — 
till you try to do it. Then it comes home to 
one that this exquisite ease is in reality ex 
treme art, to which a long and close train 
ing in literary methods has gone, and that 
without such it is an unattainable accom- 
plishment. 

But it is humor as well as ease, and in- 
sight, and delicate perception, and a sweet 
temper which forgives, and a good savage 
dislike of shams, and the power of loving 
strongly the thing that commends itself to 
the taste, and a lucidity which makes it 
easier to follow his thoughts than to frame 
one's own, which go to make up Mr. BirrelPs 
unequaled style. It is a joy to read him 
even when one does not agree with him. As 
his " ways " are very convincing, and he has 
a knack of making his readers agree with 
him, they are seldom put to the trouble of 
controversy. One floats on the limpid cur- 
rent of his opinion calmly and happily as on 
a river, and the motion is so grateful, and the 
stream so smooth, that to get out the oars 
and row for one's self is the last thing which 
seems desirable. 

Of the papers in Res Judicatcty those on 
Cowper, George Borrow, Matthew Arnold, 
and Cardinal Newman are most character- 
istic. In the paper on Samuel Richardson, 
Nf r. Birrell is for once caught tripping ; he 
ii>isquotes a stanza from Holmes and ascribes 
it to Lowell. 



This is a good specimen of his dry satire : 

In sarcasm Dr. Newman b preeminent Here 
his extraordinary powers of compression, which 
are little short of marvelous in one who has 
also such a talent for expansion, come to his aid, 
and enable him to squeeze into a couple of sen- 
tences, pleadings, argument, jud^ent, and exe- 
cution. Had he led the secular life, and adopted 
a parliamentary career, he would have been sim- 
ply terrific, for his weapons of offense are both 
numerous and deadly. His sentences stab, bis 
invective destroys. The pompous, high- placed 
imbecile mouthing his platitudes, the wordy soph- 
ister with his oven full of half-baked thoughts, 
the ill-bred rhetorician with his tawdry aph- 
orisms, the heartless, hate- producing satirist, 
would have gone down before his sword and 
spear. But God was merciful to these sim- 
tiers: Newman became a priest and tfuy Frivy- 
Councillors, 

This bit is from the charming essay on 
Borrow: 

It is a mercy the people we love do not know 
bow much we must forgive them. Oh the lib- 
erties they would take, the things they would do, 
were it to be revealed to them that their roots 
have gone far too deep into our soil for us to 
disturb them under anv provocation whatever I 
George Borrow has to oe forgiven a great deal. 
The Appendix to The Romany Rye contains an 
assault upon the memorv of Sir Walter Scott, of 
which everv word is a blow. It b savage, cruel, 
unjustifiable. Had another than Borrow written 
thus of the good Sir Walter, some men would 
travel far to spit upon hb tomb. The fact it, 
there b no use blinking it, mankind cannot afford 
to quarrel with George Borrow and will not do sa 
He i«i, indeed, one of those luckv men, who, in 
Bagehot's happy phrase, *' Keep their own atmo- 
sphere." And as a consequence, when in the 
destined hour the born Borrovian — for men arc 
born Borrovians, not made — takes up a volume 
of him, in ten minutes down tumbles the Stand- 
ard of Respectability, which, through a virtuovs 
and perhaps long lite, has braved the battle and 
the breeze, up flutters the lawless pennon of tJie 
Romany Chai, and away skims the reader's craft 
over seas hitherto untraveled, in search of ad- 
ventures, manifold and marvelous, nor in vain. 



•Res Jadicatae. By Augustine Birrell. Charles Scrib- 
pef's ^os. %\,oo. 



PEASES OF THOnaHT AID 
OEITIOISM.* 

OF the essays which compose this vol- 
ume by Brother Azarias, several have 
already appeared in print, while others were 
read before the International Congress of 
Education at New Orleans, at the Concord 
School of Philosophy, and to classes of stu- 
dents. The work of the reverend man is re- 
markable for its acute and scholarly thought 
and for its liberal tone, of course within the 
bounds of the Roman Catholic faith, of which 
he is a teacher. His brief definition of the 
Fourfold Activity of the Soul has the pre- 
cision of mediaeval philosophy combined with 
the freedom and charity of a high type of the 
modem mind. The essay on the *' Principle 
of Thought " gives evidence of practical ex- 
perience. In other pages the author shows 
a fine aesthetic sense, and supports his theo- 
ries by acquaintance more than common with 
authoritative literature. 

The chapters which have most interested 
us are the noble tribute to Dante and the 
Divina Commedtay and, In a little less degree, 
the study of Tennyson's ** In Memoriam." 
Rarely has a critical antithesis been better 



• Phases of Thought and Critidsm. By Brother Asanas. 
Houghton, MiflHn & Co. Ii.as. . %^ 
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sustained than by Brother Azarias in his 
comparison of the spirit of Dante with that 
of Goethe. ** Faust is a poem of selfishness," 
he writes ; " How does Dante treat the same 
theme of struggle and salvation ?" He rightly 
notes that Faust "deserts not his sins ; rather 
his sins desert him." This is wholesome and 
brave comment. A fine observation is made 
by Brother Azarias concerning the idealiza- 
tion of friendship between man and man in 
** In Memoriam," where the personality of 
Arthur Hallam is raised above itself " to em- 
body the highest type of humanity cut ofiE in 
the bud." Naturally, certain religious specu- 
1 ations of the Laureate could hardly be passed 
over in silence by a priest of the Roman 
Catholic belief, but everywhere Brother Aza- 
rias shows the appreciative courtesy of the 
true scholar. 

riOTioMr. 



Diego Pinxon. 

The Columbian centennial has suggested to 
Mr. John R. Coryell the composition of a juve- 
nile book of adventure, of the most attractive, 
legitinnate, and worth-while sort. Diego Pinzon 
— whatever may have been the fifteenth century 
Spanish synonym for a regular pickle — was 
always in mischief of a semi-innocent kind that 
brought him many a good-humored scolding from 
the friars of the convent where he was at school. 
The monastery was near Palos, and the year was 
1492. Diego's cousin, the bluff mariner, Martin 
Alonzo, commanding the caravel ** Pinta," took 
off the boy with his crew ; and so quite naturally 
Diego becomes one of the exploring expedition 
of Columbus. There is another boy on board, 
Joan, with whom Diego forms a friendship ; and 
the two, when at last the ships reach the new 
continent, have many exciting adventures. The 
story is entirely brave, manly, and refined. 
Without any trait which would incite readers 
to bravado or lawlessness, it is full of genuine 
vigor and interest. The literary manner is excel- 
lent Every American and Italo- American boy 
ought to read Dt'fgv Pinzon. — Harper & Broth- 
ers. $1.25. 

The Talking Horse. 

In this volume the author of Fice Versa and 
The Tinted Venus proves himself as clever in 
the writing of short stories as of continued ones. 
Several of the tales in^the collection are capital 
bits of work, full of sparkle, fun, and satire. 
"The Talking Horse'* is highly entertaining in 
iU way. "The Good Little Girl " is a comical 
moral lesson, and still better in its way is " Don, 
the Story of a Greedy Dog,** which children and 
grown people will find equally amusing. Mr. An- 
stey is not ais successful when he attempts the 
tragico- pathetic, as in " Shut Out,** but •• May- 
ing,** which closes the book and has a hint of 
the supernatural in it, is both original and tender, 
a sweet and haunting little story. — United States 
Book Company. $1.25. 

Akme on a Wide, Wide Sea. 
We suppose there must be a few surviving 
lovers of plots and mysteries in these days of 
symbolism, realism, naturalism, impressionism, 
and sensitivism, and to them Mr. W. Clark 
Russell evidently addresses his last novel. The 



heroine is found adrift in an open sail-boat by a 
French brig, seriously injured by a blow on her 
head and her memory totally lost She is tended 
by the French sailors until, in a dense fog, their 
boat is struck, and they abandon the heroine on 
the sinking brig, whence she is again rescued by 
the mate of an Australian packet Here she 
finds kind friends, who care for her for a couple 
of years, when her memory is suddenly restored, 
and she recalls her husband, who, meantime, has 
married her sister. This inconvenience is easily 
overcome by the well-timed death of her sister, 
and we leave our heroine once more in comfort- 
able circumstances. Mr. Clark RusselPs book, 
without artistic claims, is yet pleasantly written. 
— - John A. Taylor & Co. 50c. 

Tales of a Time and Place. 
The names of Southern writers, who have 
contributed to the ficdon of late years some of 
its freshest and most distinctive work, form a 
lengthening roll, to be remembered with grati- 
tude. Among these writers Miss Grace King 
holds a high place, and her recent volume of 
short stories inclines one to contradict Browning, 
and to believe that, for once at least, the time 
and the place and the loved one have all come 
together. The feeling that glows in these stories 
is unspoiled by analysis and undiluted by self- 
consciousness. The passion of Madril^i»e, the 
vivid contrasts of Bonne Maman, the impar- 
tial delineation of opposite temperaments and 
modes of thought, which we find, among other 
good qualities, in ** Bayou L*Ombre,** are all 
worthy of admiration, while the artistic setting 
of the tales of the South tempts one to linger 
over the descriptions, and return more than once 
to occasional pictures. — Harper & Brothers. 
$1.25. 

A Queen of Curds and Cream. 

There is a special class of novels written and 
published and remembered as ''paper- covered** 
novels ; not published in paper, as the best class 
of foreign books are, for the convenience of in- 
dividual taste in binding, but because they are 
ephemeral. Such books must be judged by a 
paper-covered standard, so to speak. Miss Dor- 
othea Gerard's A Queen of Curds and Cream 
is a remarkably good specimen of the class ; it 
has a good plot, a steady and continued interest 
from beginning to end, the characters are suffi- 
ciently well drawn and developed, and the end is 
pleasant. 

Ulrica Eldringen is the daughter of an Aus- 
trian nobleman who has been cut off by hb fam- 
ily for marrying his sergeant*s daughter ; the story 
opens with Ulrica's return from her father*s fu- 
neral ; she finds herself worse than penniless, as 
she is saddled with her father's debts. His fam- 
ily will have nothing to do with her, and she will 
have nothing to do with her mother's family ; so 
she resolves to support herself by means of a 
dairy-farm, which she is enabled by the village 
priest to undertake. While working for her own 
living and for the payment of her father*s debts, 
she meets and falls in love with an English cousin, 
the only one of her relatives who has displayed 
the slightest interest in her, but whose help, 
offered by letter, she had refused. After she 
falls in love with her English cousin, she then 
discovers that he is unhappily married. After 
Ulrica's discovery. Sir Gilbert returns to the 
world and Ulrica to curds and whey, until she 
is startled from her pastoral life by the informal 



tion tliat Sir Gilbert is burned in the Vienna the- 
ater fire of 188 1, and that she is his heiress to the 
extent of ;£'8o,ooo a year. The remainder of 
the story we leave to the reader. — D. Appleton 
& Co. soc 

The Vacation Club. 
We seem to have met before in various inform- 
ative books, from Sandford and Merton down, the 
kind of *' bright young people ** depicted by Mrs. 
Adah J. Todd. Being in a New England farm- 
house for purposes of recreation, they are easily 
persuaded by an all -accomplished fellow boarder 
to form a class in natural history, and devote 
their spare time to studying the wonders of Prov- 
idence as exhibited within the radius of a few 
miles about their temporary habitat " It would 
be pleasant as well as healthful and instructive 
for you all to make such investigations as may 
come within our reach this summer — primarily, 
the flora, fauna, and mineralia ; incidentally, the 
geological formation, heavenly bodies to be seen 
in this latitude, and any physical phenomena 
that may come under our observation,*' remarks 
Miss Lacey in the unstudied language of every 
day; and the bright young people, instead of 
scutding round the comer of the house to laugh, 
reply with edifying enthusiasm, " Nothing would 
please as more ;** and find in the contemplation 
of their vertebrates and articulates, their botany 
and constellations, their hydroids and algae and 
chemical experiments, a joy never yielded by the 
tennb court or ** two on a rock." In the end we 
leave them, instructed and happy, forming them- 
selves into a chapter of the Agassiz Society. 
Apart from the inherent improbability of this 
conclusion, the Vacation Club has in it a great 
deal of valu&Ue information by which any boy or 
girl may well profit — Thomas Whittaker. $1.00. 

The theatrical experience of M. Jules Claretie 
has helped him much in AH for Jack ^ a strong 
and piteous story, which has the directness and 
unity of the drama. An innocent man is accused 
of a murder that was really committed by a bril- 
liant and successful rascal who had a cosmopoli- 
tan record of great variety. In order to tranquil- 
ize the suspicions of his wife, whom he adores^ 
this villain bribes the prisoner to confess falsely 
to the crime, upon agreement that little Jack — 
the only child of the accused man — shall receive 
money enough to place him beyond the perils, 
moral and physical, of poverty. The father, far 
gone in a galloping consumption, the effect of 
grief and imprisonment, yields all that b left him 
— his honor — for sake of little Jack. So he 
dies willingly on the scaffold, sure that Jack wiU 
be provided for by the money of the real mur- 
derer, and by the love of the one friend who, 
despite the plea of guilty, always believes in the 
innocence of poor Rambert It is a frightful 
study, irresistiUe in its discovery of certain ele- 
ments <^ Parisian life.~ Rand, McNally & Co. 
5Pc. 

A Poor Girl b a pretty and wholesome story 
from the German of W. Heimburg. The heroine, 
Elsa, b a sweet girl whose peculiar mbfortunes 
appeal to the reader's sympathies, and whose 
final happiness b thoroughly deserved. The 
persons with whom her lot is cast are extremely 
well drawn, natural, and worth knowing. Aunt 
Ratenow and Moritz are unusually interesting|^ 
The one whose character has the least flavor and^ 
individuality b the violin-player, on whom Else 
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bestows her affection. If he had been meant as 
a foil to her benefactor, the Bennewitzer, he could 
not have been more successfully pictured. How- 
ever, it is a case of love at first sight, and the 
fortunes of such lovers always have a charm 
irrespective of their personal merits. — Worth- 
ington Company. 

Lady Patty is another of "The Duchess*** 
chronicles of high life, and contains very much 
the same matter as her other tales — slang, splen- 
dor, and sentiment ; glittering fascination and un- 
veiled greed on the part of the older, and an 
almost abnormal simplicity in the younger, mem- 
bers of the illustrious society depicted. In the 
end the machinations of Lady Patty and the 
idyllic innocence of her daughter result in 
the capture of a highly eligible marquis, and 
the story winds up in a blaze of true love, tri- 
umph, settlements, and ancestral diamonds, edify- 
ing to contemplate; Cupid and Mammon hob- 
nobbing, as it were, and '* all for love ** meaning 
anything rather than " the world well lost** — J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 50c. 

// Came to Pass is a readable novel from the 
pen of Mary Farley Sanborn, author of Sweet and 
Twenty, Some very bright and beautiful sisters 
are the conspicuous figures. Each is as sharply 
individualized as if drawn from life ; the domes- 
tic situations in their home with their widowed 
father are very real, while not overdrawn. The 
story keeps up its interest to the end. The au- 
thor has her matter well in hand ; but why did 
she find it necessary to make Alma go so very 
far wrong ? It is a blemish in the book that the 
charming girl should so woefully compromise her- 
self ; and the last scene in which she figures with 
Kildare is unnatural, even in one so impulsive 
and generous. — Lee & Shepard. 50c. 

Originality must certainly be claimed for a 
novel whose hero, a blacksmith, is chiefly occu- 
pied in "toying nervously with his exquisite 
mustache.'* Mr. Paul Cushing*s Blacksmith of 
Foe is a book whose only conventionality is in 
the delightful fashion in which the evil-doers are 
confounded and brought to worldly confusion, 
while the righteous are rewarded with streams of 
gold. The volume gives a great deal of every- 
thing which is unnatural and untrue to ordinary 
humdrum life in a tiny English village. Mr. Paul 
Cushing must be credited with the power of 
amusing his readers hugely ; possibly he would 
not care to join in the laugh, for it is at his ex- 
pense. — Harper & Brothers. 50c 

For interest of plot and incident. Fifty Pounds 
for a Wife is one of the most readable novels 
that have lately appeared, and it has proved an 
unexceptionable traveling companion. Most of 
the characters are natural and unaffected, despite 
their unusual experiences. The two villains are 
very villainous indeed, but it would be unkind to 
criticise on this score a book that accomplishes 
so well all that was intended by it It is not 
every man who has the opportunity of invest- 
ing fifty pounds to such good advantage as did 
Gerald Daubeny when he rescued an ill-treated, 
half-starved child from the claims of a caravan 
manager. — Henry Holt & Co. $1.00. 

New books from the pen of Edward Everett 
Hale appear in such rapid succession that one is 
hardly reviewed before another is out. Sybil 
Knox is a quiet love story of a young widow 
endowed with the advantages that come from 
much travel and opportunities for culture, but 



also ready to improve every- day chances for 
doing good and bettering the social life around 
her. John Coudert, the man fortunate enough 
to win her, interests us as much by his success- 
ful attempt to rescue an honest railroad from the 
manipulations of a dishonest Wall Street specu- 
lator, as by his wooing. Like most of Mr. Hale's 
books, thb is representative of the present day 
and hour, and reflects life as he finds it. — Cas- 
sell Publishing Co. 

Miss Florence Warden is known as a writer 
whose stories depend largely on sensational and 
blood-curdling episodes for their interest Sea- 
Mew Abbey has fewer of these than usual, how- 
ever. It relates the adventures of a lonely girl, 
a cripple from babyhood, educated in a convent 
among friendly nuns. She is suddenly trans- 
planted, at the age of eighteen, to her father's 
home in an old ruined abbey on the edge of the 
sea, and finds the ruin to be the haunt of smug- 
glers, of whom her father is the captain. Under- 
gp-ound passages, secret rooms, and mysterious 
visitors play their due parts in the tale, but 
Freda's good sense and courage bring matters 
to a better termination than at first seemed prob- 
able, while her own happiness is not neglected. 

— United States Book Co. $1.00. 

Mr. Robert Grant's Reflections of a Married 
Man, reprinted from Scribner^s Magazine, is a 
delightful little volume which takes one back to 
the book which gave Mr. Grant his reputation ; 
we should rank it, in fact, as the best piece of 
work which he has yet given us, from its pre- 
liminary remarks on the necessarily limited scope 
of the reflections of a man of thirty- five, happily 
and blissfully married, to his wife's closing pref- 
erence of " the pretty good people ** to the soci- 
ety of saints. " For I am forced to admit, Fred, 
that though you are adorable at times, you are 
only pretty good. Only think how terrible it 
would be for me if you were a saint, and I so full 
of shortcomings." — Charles Scribner*s Sons. 
Ii.oo. 

The Old Harbor Town is a romance of Revo- 
lutionary times, by Mrs. Augusta Campbell Wat- 
son, of average merit, but written unaffectedly 
and without the stilted tone into which historical 
novels are apt to fall. Here and there a lapse 
of syntax betra3rs slight carelessness on the part 
of the author. The story is interesting, founded 
upon events which took place in those days at 
New London, Connecticut. A photogravure of 
the old harbor is the frontispiece to the book. 

— G. W. Dillingham. 50c 

The issue of Thomas Love Peacock's novels, 
under the editorship of Dr. Richard Garnett, is 
continued with Gryll Grange in two pretty vol- 
umes. Dr. Gamett*s introduction notes the com- 
parative lack of vigor in the work, which is 
amusing rather than humorous, and the greater 
tenderness, considerateness, and sense of the 
underlying pathos of human life in it by the side 
of Peacock's earlier books. — Macmillan & Co. 
$2.00. 

Father Brighthopes, " the first of more than 
forty volumes with which I have burdened the 
press," says that general favorite, Mr. J. T. Trow- 
bridge, makes its reappearance in neat style in 
a new and revised edition. Mr. Trowbridge*s 
preface relates the varied fortunes of the manu- 
script in finding a publisher; the revision has 
been confined to pruning away redundancies here 



and there. Father Brighthopes has, doubtless, a 
new and broad career before it in this form. — Lee 
^ Shepard. $1.25. 

The Erl Queen, by the Baroness Nataly von 
Eschstruth, has been translated by Emily S. 
Howard, and published in good style by the 
Worthington Co. The volume is well up to the 
average of German fiction. — $1.25. 



MUrOB NOTICES. 



American Architecture. 

Mr. Montgomery Schuyler, in this handsome 
leather-bound volume, expresses his hopes and 
fears for architecture in our country. '*The 
point of view** from which the five papers are 
written, he indicates in these words : " It seems 
to me that the real radical defect of modern 
architecture in general, if not of American archi- 
tecture in particular, is the estrangement between 
architecture and building ; between the poetry 
and the prose, so to speak, of the art of building, 
which can never be disjointed without injury to 
both.*' The first paper, "Concerning Queen 
Anne,** passes judgment upon this recent favor- 
ite style in house building : " Every attempt to 
fit antique detail to a building faithfully designed 
to modern requirements shows that it cannot be 
so fitted without being transformed, and — since 
the sole excuse for the attempt is that it cannot 
be bettered — without being debased. What the 
Queen Anne men have done is virtually what the 
Romans did. They have shirked the impossible 
problem they necessarily imposed upon them- 
selves, and have either overlaid or inlaid their 
buildings with their architecture. Of course the 
result of this process can no more be accepted 
as an architectural organism than if they had 
hung water-proof paper on the outer walls instead 
of decorating them with carving, or molding, 
or what not, built in the walls, but no more ar- 
chitecturally related to them than the paper- 
hanging.** 

The second paper on " The Vanderbilt Houses " 
expresses much admiration for the houses of Mr. 
W. K. and Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, and a cordial 
detestation, artistically, for the W. H. Vanderbilt 
house. The best paper, in several respects, in 
the volume is that on *'The Brooklyn Bridge as 
a Monument,** from which we quote the closing 
sentence: "But an architect who pursued hb 
calling in the spirit and with the skill of the 
mediaeval builders of whom we have been speak- 
ing, who knew in his province the lesson the 
engineer has reenforced in his, that * nature can 
only be commanded by ol>eying her,* and that 
the function of an organism in art, as in nature, 
must determine its form; such an architect might 
have helped the designer of the Brooklyn Bridge 
to make it one of the noblest monuments of ar- 
chitecture in the world, as it is one of the great- 
est and most honorable works of engineering." 
It is not easy to gather from Mr. Schuyler's 
pages the precise reasons of his likes and dis- 
likes; and the other essays here, reprinted largely 
from Harper* s Magazine, are not always lucid in 
this respect " The American Cathedral " is, 
however, an attractive description of the late 
Mr. Richardson's plans for the proposed Prot- 
estant Episcopal Cathedral at Albany. The 
'• Glimpses of Western Architecture *' are mainly 
taken in Chicago where one would naturally ex- 
pect that architecture would be " severely utili- 
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tarian in purpose if not in design, and this is the 
case. The city may be said to consist of places 
of business and places of residence. There are 
no churches, for example, that fairly represent 
the skill of the architects." But the commercial 
architecture of Chicago is a welcome surprise to 
the tourist from the East on account of its ob- 
servances of the proprieties of its line, and the 
rejection of ornamentation that would be out of 
place. Mr. Schuyler closes by saying that " in 
every department of building, except only the 
ecclesiastical, Chicago has already examples to 
show that should be of great value to its future 
growth, in stimulating its architects to produce, 
and in teaching its public to appreciate.'* *' Min- 
neapolis and St Paul " is the subject of the closing 
paper. These cities have had the advantage of 
building after Mr. Richardson had gained his 
reputation. — Harper & Brothers. $2. 50. 

The Soteriology of the New Testament. 
The University of the South is making itself 
known by solid contributions to scholarship from 
the pens of its professors. Dr. Wm. Porcher 
Du Bose here publbhes a well-conceived treatise 
upon the world-old subject of salvation. He 
considers the subject in its nature and essence, 
treats very fully and luminously of Jesus Christ 
as the means of man's salvation, and discusses 
baptism and the Lord's Supper. The bulk of 
the book is on the Saviour even more than on 
the process of salvation. Indeed, the idea em- 
phasized is that Christ is our salvation. Hence 
its fullness on the person of Jesus, and the thor- 
ough delineation of his character. The book is 
popular in scope, while its scholarship is of a 
good order. One accustomed to the usual trea- 
tises of systematic theology b rather surprised 
to find no chapter on eschatology, and only inci- 
dental references to heaven, hell, and the state 
of the soul after death ; while in the fullest sense 
of the word "orthodox" this scholarly treatise 
also illustrates finely the " Christocentric " method 
and spirit in theology. In thus illuminating the 
great theme of salvation, it certainly follows the 
burden and proportions of the New Testament. 
This book also illustrates the right sort of apos- 
tolical succession, which we venture to think is 
spiritual and intellectual, and not tactual. — Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.75. 

The Sources of Consolation in Human 
Life. 

This volume, from the facile pen of Rev. Will- 
iam Alger, consists of a series of essays which 
he offers as " ministrations of solace, courage, and 
cheer ... to meet the wants of human sorrow 
and exposure." He treats his subject with orderly 
comprehension, sincerity, and sympathy. The 
consolations of alleviation, memory, compensa- 
tion, employment, and faith are presented. The 
chapter on the varjring "Qualities of Tears," 
which are " the tribute of humanity to its destiny,'* 
b keen and kindly. The essay on ** The Tragedy 
of the Sea and its Removal " is the most imagina- 
tive and prophetic The sea is the type of rest- 
lessness, separation, mystery; and its removal, 
according to the Book of Revelation, assures us 
of the destined abolition of death. Death itself b 
a state, not an entity. ** It is a metaphysical pos- 
sibility which is a physical nonentity." It makes 
life " an attractive and enjoyable boon, and en- 
ables it to be extended to illimitable numbers." 
Sorely such a view develops a cheerful trust in 
Providence. Mr. Alger himself concludes that 



** created personality touching the predestined 
goal ends not in undergoing destruction, but in 
becoming God." The volume b full of strength 
and nobility, and, with the exception of certain 
statements, presumably necessary as philosophy, 
b clear and glowing in language. — Roberts Broth- 
ers. $1.50. 

Studies in Secondary Education. 
Thb volume b edited by A. H. D. Acland, M.P., 
and H. Ln Smith, M.A., with an introduction by 
Prof. James Bryce, and it b published under the 
auspices of the National Association for the Pro- 
motion of Technical and Secondary Education. 
It contains a valuable hbtorical survey of sec- 
ondary education in England, and a good deal of 
minute information concerning its recent prog- 
ress and its management in special districts — 
as in London, Liverpool, Birmingham, Reading, 
and other places. The papers are contributed, 
not only by the persons mentioned on the title- 
page, but by several other eminent educators in 
London, Cambridge, and Oxford. Interesting 
and suggestive statbtics, both of public and of 
private schoob, are included; also courses of 
study, methods of grading and classification ; the 
needs and defects of the exbting system with 
proposed improvements ; and much other matter 
that will give the reader a clear idea of this de- 
partment of education as developed and con- 
ducted in Great Britain up to the present time. 
Now that our own grammar and high schools 
are ** under fire," and are being compared with 
those abroad in a loose, vague way by certain 
critics, this volume is likely to be of interest and 
of service to the dbputants on both sides of the 
question. Its accuracy and authority are not to 
be questioned. — Macmillan & Co. 

The Blue Orass Region of Kentucky. 

"Blue grass is the characteristic element of 
the Kentucky turf," Mr. James Lane Allen tells 
us, '*the first element of beauty in the Ken- 
tucky landscape. Over the stretches of wood- 
land pasture, over the meadows and the lawns — 
wherever its seed has been allowed to flourbh 
— it spreads a vesture so soft in fold and fine in 
texture, so entrancing by its freshness and fer- 
tility, that it looks like a deep- lying, thick- matted 
emerald moss. One thinks of it, not as some 
heavy, velvet- like carpet spread over the earth, 
but as some light, seamless veil that has fallen 
delicately around it, and that might be blown 
away by a passing breeze." It b thb beautiful 
and abundant grass which makes the wealth of 
Kentucky. From it are built up the framework 
of the mighty cattle whkh are the pride of the 
State, .and the thoroughbred horses, of whom it 
is said that the texture of their bones as com- 
pared with that of horses bred in Pennsylvania 
b ** as ivory beside pumice stone." 

Mr. Allen b an enthusiast with regard to his 
State. He rather condones the faults which 
have brought it into ill odor with the civilized 
world — race feuds and the too free use of the 
pbtol ; they come, he intimates, from the ** old, 
invincible race ideal of personal liberty, and that 
old, unreckoning, truculent animal rage at what- 
ever infringes on it. . . . Nowhere in thb coun- 
try are the rights of property more inviolable, 
the violations of these more surely punbhed; 
neither counsel nor judge nor any power what- 
soever can acquit a man who has taken fourpence 
of hb neighbor's goods. Here b the old land- 
loving, land-holding, home-staying, home-de- 



fending dbposition. The land they hold has a 
singular charm and power of infusing fierce, 
tender desire of ownership." 

The chapters on the old slave days in Ken- 
tucky, the days of Uncle Tom and the Shelbys; 
on the Trappbt Convent at Pottinger's Creek 
and on the Cumberland Gap region with its 
future possibilities, will be found full of interest. 
The book b generously, and, on the whole, well 
illustrated, and exceedingly well printed. It is 
an attractive monograph on that one of the 
Western States which till lately has lagged in 
pace behind the others. Written from the stand- 
point of personal affection, it is also temperately 
fair and just in statement and treatment, and 
as such we heartily commend it — Harper & 
Brothers. $2.50. 

The Jew at Home. 

By the ** Jew at Home " Mr. Joseph PenncU, 
artbt and magazinbt, means the Polbh Jew, the 
Russian Jew, the Jew genuine and original, as 
he found him and studied him for five months 
of a summer and autumn in Southeastern Eu- 
rope — Austria and Hungary, Poland and Russia 
— notably in such centers as Vienna and Buda- 
Pesth, Brody and Mirdmaros Sziget, Brody being 
the largest Jewish town in Austria- Hungary, and 
close to the Russian frontier. That the picture 
which Mr. Pennell paints, both with pen and 
pencil, is thoroughly repulsive, we might as well 
say at once. To him the A ustro- Hungarian or 
Russian Jew is " the most contemptible speci- 
men of humanity in Europe;" that he b so, it 
b the object of this little book to demonstrate ; 
though what has made him so, Mr. Pennell does 
not attempt to dbcuss. 

To sum up, the Austro- Hungarian Jew pro- 
duces nothing, he lives on nothmg, and, appar- 
ently, he wants nothing. Hb home is cheerless, 
bb costume b disreputable, and he stands around 
doing nothing with his hands, in a country where 
every one else of his class is at work, takes a 
pride in hb home, and dresses like a picture. 

Mr. Pennell disclaims being a Jew hater; and 
those who have met the Jew in his native essence 
will hardly accuse him of being such, however 
harsh hb drawing may seem at thb distance. 
What are we to do with the Jew ? This ques- 
tion Mr. Pennell starts, but does not answer. 
Something must be done with him. Can Chris- 
tianity, which sprang out of Judaism, reclaim the 
Jew ? ** Hb blood be on us and on our chil- 
dren " was the terrible self-inflicted curse. Has 
it not been fulfilled ? — D. Appleton & Co. $1.00. 

A Tramp Across the Continent. 
In 1884 Mr. C. F. Lummis, the author of thb 
book, started on a walk of 3,507 miles, from 
Cincinnati to San Francbco. He sent his bag- 
gage by train or express, rejoining it now and then, 
and journeyed lightly equipped with blanket, rifle, 
and dog. There b little of conventional adventure 
in his narrative. He met no Indians and no Mexi- 
cans who were not friendly and i>eaceable; he 
saw not a single grizzly bear ; the cow-boy proved 
a good-natured host ; rattlesnakes, scorpions, and 
an occasional tramp were the most dangerous foes 
encountered. Pluck, good humor, and "sand " 
carried him through the inevitable hardships of 
the way, and hb observations are as close and 
accurate as they are entertaining. There is no 
lack of adventure, moreover, nor could there be 
wiih a traveler of hb reckless caliber, as when,^ 
with one arm badly broken, he essays to descend 
into the cafion of the Colorado and hangs sus- 
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pended for one awful moment over certain death ; 
or when *' Shadow/' his faithful hound, goes 
mad in the torrid heat of the plain, and all but 
concludes his master's career then and there. 
It is long since we have met with a tale of travel 
so freshly interesting. — Charles Scribner*s Sons. 
$1.25. 

The Escapes of Latude and Casanova. 

No subject could be more appropriate for the 
"Adventure Series" than that of Latude's long 
imprisonment in the Bastille, and other French 
prisons. The story in a condensed form is a 
familiar one, but here are the memoirs printed 
intact This unfortunate man, who, through a 
foolish scheme for securing her patronage, mor- 
tally offended the Marquise de Pompadour, suf- 
fered imprisonment for thirty- five terrible years. 
Almost every conceivable indignity, a loathsome 
dungeon, revolting food, the rigors of inclement 
seasons without means of warming himself, were 
his experience. He kept himself in touch with 
living creatures at one time by making friends 
of a large family of rats, and so strong did the 
tie become which held him to them that he re- 
gretted, on their account, being transferred to 
a different prison. In thb he managed to cap- 
ture a pair of pigeons, and in their companion- 
ship once more found solace, till they were sacri- 
ficed by the brutality of hb keepers. His ways 
of obtaining ink and an instrument which would 
serve for a pen, wherewith to write his memo- 
rials, show the ingenuity which is possible in a 
man driven almost to despair. The record is 
one of the most intense physical suffering and 
mental anguish that a man could endure. That 
Latude should have retained his intellectual fac- 
ulties is one of the marvels of human nature. 
After his release, through the unintermittent 
labors of Madame Legros and her husband, he 
lived in retirement, ardently devoted to the 
cause of liberty, and, needless to say, a partisan 
of the French Revolution. 

The narrative of Latude b supplemented by 
the thrilling story of the escapes of Casanova 
from Italian prbons, now translated for the first 
time into Englbh. — Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 

The Kansas Conflict. 
Thb volume, by the Hon. Charles Robinson, 
first Governor of Kansas — its. ** War Governor * ' 
he may well be called — is an important book, 
though not every one will have the interest or 
the patience to read its 487 pages through. 
Those were troublous times which its nineteen 
chapters cover, now forty years distant. Mr. 
Robinson stood at the head and front of the 
memorable contest which made Kansas a free 
State; and the same conflict went far to make 
of the United States a free country. The record 
of any reputable eye witness of those scenes would 
be of value to the future hbtorian of America ; 
but preeminently so the record of such a witness 
as Governor Robinson. To Eli Thayer thb 
book is dedicated — Eli Thayer who had a large 
part in that campaign which settled Kansas as a 
free State, and held it as such against tremendous 
odds. Governor Robinson has wisely not at- 
tempted to write a history ; the time for that 
perhaps has not yet come; he simply tells his 
story or the struggle as he saw it and took part 
in it. One of the curious facts he adduces b 
that the Free State men were for the most part 
total abstainers. How Kansas was the pivot on 
which the whole •' Irrepressible Conflict ** tunied, 



and turned thb whole country from slavery to 
freedom, comes out here on every page. Some 
bitter controversies are touched to the quick by 
Mr. Robinson's sharp- pointed pen, as, for exam- 
ple, certain questions touching John Brown's 
character and actions ; the book b one to stir up 
Mr. F. B. Sanborn. But there b plenty of docu- 
mentary illustration and attestation in it, and as 
Dr. Holmes, quoted in the preface, says : ** You 
never need think you can turn over any old false- 
hood without a terrible squirming and scattering 
of the horrid little population that dwells under 
it. Every real thought on every real subject 
knocks the wind out of somebody or other." 
Several somcbodys will have their wind knocked 
out by this book in more places than one. No 
one can know what took place in Kansas in the 
ten years next preceding the Civil War with- 
out the careful reading and study of thb book. 
— Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 



The fifth volume of the sixth series of the 
'* Collections of the Massachusetts Hbtorical 
Society " b occupied chiefly with the correspond- 
ence of Wait Still Winthrop. Named after the 
two families of Waits and Stills (not, as b often 
supposed, according to a quaint Puritan custom 
of making up names from the Scriptures), he 
was the younger of the two sons of John Win- 
throp, Jr., Governor of Connecticut, by hb sec- 
ond wife. Returning from Connecticut to Massa- 
chusetts after his father's death, he was on the 
bench of the Superior Court of Judicature for 
nineteen years, a member of the Executive Coun- 
cil for many years, and commander of the Massa- 
chusetts militia for a generation. Hb corre- 
spondence will be attractive to all students of 
the early history of Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut. The editors call attention particularly to 
his elalx)rate report on the ** Method of Proceed- 
ings in the Courts of Massachusetts" and the 
brief for the appellant in the case of Winthrop 
vs, Lechmere. The truly formidable Ibt of 
funeral charges connected with Wait Winthrop's 
death is a curious revelation of the elaborate 
nature of funerals in that time, and there are 
numerous other points of much interest in the 
course of the letters themselves. — Published by 
the Society. 

Two new volumes in the useful "University 
Extension " series, publbhed by Methuen & Co. 
of London, are, TVie French Revolution^ a well- 
proportioned and readable sketch bjr J. E. Symes, 
M. A. ; and English Social Reformers ^ by H. de B. 
Gibbins, M.A. Mr. Gibbins begins with Lang- 
land and John Ball; includes, as he advances. 
Sir Thomas More, Wesley, and Wilberforce ; the 
three factory reformers, Oastler, Shaftesbury, and 
Robert Owen ; and closes with Kingsley, Carlyle, 
and Ruskin. The one thing he has tried to point 
out, he declares, throughout the book is that 
" social reform of any kind to be effective must 
proceed from a change in the individual himself, 
as well as a change in hb material environment." 
Considering the difficulties of his task, Mr. Gib- 
bins has been amply successful. — Each, 2s, 6^. 

Two additions to the considerable Columbus 
literature of this year of grace, 1892, are Mr. 
Frederick Saunders' Story of the Discovery of the 
New World by Columbus — a sketchy little book 
of minor value, the illustrations being very modem 
(Thomas Whittaker. $1.00.); and Columbus^ 
His Life and His Work, by President C. K. 



Adams of Cornell University, a new issue in 
the series of " Makers of America." President 
Adams b a sober and judkial writer, and he has 
put into small compass a calm and impartial 
narrative of the undoubted facts of Columbus' 
career, and an estimate of hb character to which 
few can well object The volume b among the 
best of the briefer biographies of the great ex- 
plorer, now so abundant. — Dodd, Mead & Ca 
75c. 

The Conversations with Carlyle which Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy has recently publbhed in 
the Contemporary Review are one of the most 
considerable and important additions to a real 
knowledge of that great " writer of books " which 
the years since hb death have produced. We 
took occasion to call attention to them some 
weeks since, and we now simply chronicle their 
appearance in neat book form, accompanied by 
an excellent portrait of Carlyle as a fronttspiece, 
a photograph of him on horseback, and a full- 
length figure of Mrs. Carlyle in her later life. 
Thb volume shows Carlyle at hb best and high- 
est in not a few respects, and it takes the first 
rank in Carlyle literature. — Imported by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $1.75. 

Mr. James E. Matthew has re-cast hb popular 
History of Music , which traced the art from St. 
Ambrose to Mozart, but has gone out of print 
He has made it A Manual of Musical History down 
to the present time. A work covering so large a 
field in four hundred pages, in which portraits of 
authors and pictures of musical instruments take 
up no little space, must necessarily be condensed 
in style, and furnish scarcely more than an out- 
line. A muskal expert finds considerable occa- 
sion for criticbm of Mr. Matthew's statements 
here and there; but as a popular sketch, pre- 
sented in very attractive form, the volume stands 
well.— G. P. Putnam's Sons. $3.00. 

Rev. Dr. George P. Fbher's little volume, The 
Colonial Era, b the first of a series of four books 
on American hbtory '* designed to furnish, in a 
brief and readable form, a connected history of 
the United States from the dbcovery of the 
continent to the present time." Dr. Fbher b an 
expert in hbtorical compilations of a high order 
of merit, and thb volume, with all its condensa- 
tion, b very readable. It has a full bibliographi- 
cal note at the close. — Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$1.25. 

Woodwork, by S.Barter, an instructor in manual 
training in London, is a volume of some 350 
pages, copiously illustrated, in part by photo- 
graphs, which should be examined by teachers 
in industrial schools. In every respect it seems 
to be a volume of the first order of merit — Mac- 
millan & Co. $2.00. 

Mr. C. Viiliers Stanford has set to music nine 
songs from Mr. R. L. Stevenson's A Child*s Gar- 
den of Verses, under the title, A Child* s Garland 
of Songs. The volume b a thin quarto of thirty- 
three pages, which, in words and music, will 
probably be a favorite with the children who 
own it. — Longmans, Green & Co. 

The noble and affectionate address on James 
Russell Lowell, delivered by Mr. George William 
Curtb at the Brooklyn Institute on the 22d of 
February last, is issued in Harper's '* Black and 
White " series. It is a booklet which every lover 
of Lowell will read with delight, the attractive 
text being accompanied by several portraits not 
generally accessible. — Harper & Brothers. 50c. 
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A new volume in the ** Expositor's ** Bible is the 
B»ok ofjob^ by Robert A. WaUon, D.D., which 
we incline to rank among the volumes of sec- 
ondary interest and value in the series. — A. C. 
Armstrong & Son. $1.50. 

The final volume in Mr. Charles G. Crump's 
fine edition of Walter Savage I^ndor's Imagi- 
nary Conversations concludes the "miscellaneous 
dialogues," and contains a bibliography of the 
series. — Macmillan & Co. $1.25. 



PEBIODIOALS. 



In Scribner^s Magazine for July the most at- 
tractive article is by Mr. and Mrs. Blashfield, 
illustrative, by means of pen and pencil, of the 
"Art of Ravenna." Mr. Joseph Kirkland de- 
scribes the state of the poor in Chicago, with 
some reflections on the economic theories that 
would have "excelling and excellence no more, 
and mankind beaten up like an omelet.'* Mr. L. 
M. Yale contributes an article on the pleasures 
of fish — about which the fish remain silent I 
Professor Shaler takes a midsummer plunge into 
"The Depths of the Sea." Mr. S. Parsons, su- 
perintendent of the parks of New York City, 
writes of the ** Evolution of a City Square." 
Mr. J. K. Upton, ex- Assistant Secretory of the 
Treasury, recalls the historic moment of the re- 
sumption of specie payment. Of fiction, there 
are the conclusion of Messrs. Stevenson and Os- 
boumc's •• Wrecker," Mr. C. E. Carryl's " House 
over the Way," and a story of a herd of brave and 
beautiful " Pianner Mares," by Martha McCul- 
loch Williams. Mr. T. B. Aldrich tells again, in 
his polished blank verse, the story of White 
Edith — related in this magazine several years 
ago; •* To Trojan Helen," by Mr. W. G. V. T. 
Sutphen, has a rather original note. In the 
Point of View department they discuss Free 
Art, Money and Culture, the General Reader, 
and the Athlete and Pedagogue. 

In the Atlantic for June Mr. Eben G. Scott 
gives one of the fairest estimates of "General 
McClellan " as a man and a general that have 
ever been written. Lafcadio Heam has a vivid 
descriptive paper, " In a Japanese Garden." Mr. 
E. G. Mason sketches the wonderful career of 
"Chicago," concluding with reflections on the 
right way to end the political corruption of the, 
city government. "Political Assessments in 
the Coming Campaign," we are assured by Civil 
Service Commissioner Roosevelt, will be much 
less of an evil than heretofore ; " Strength to his 
elbow," his readers will exclaim. Mr. Aldrich*s 
poem, " Unguarded Gates," refers to the immi- 
gration difiiculty. Miss Vida D. Scudder fur- 
nishes the first part of a brilliant and thoughtful 
study of "The Prometheus Unbound of Shelley." 
" Looking toward Salamis " is an attractive chap- 
ter from Greek history by Mr. W. C. Lawton. 
Close upon it follows a sympathetic discussion 
of " The American Idealbt," by Gamaliel Brad- 
ford, Jr. " Arabian Horses," by Mr. H. C. Mer- 
win, and " Talleyrand," are treated in other arti- 
cles. "Don Orsino"and a first part of "A 
Florentine Episode," by Mrs. Kirk, are the fiction 
of the number. 

The July Century is sufficiently summery in its 
contents, the opening paper being an account of 
the great French landscape painter, Daubigny, 
with illustrations from his own work, portraits 



of himself, and pictures of his favorite haunts. 
There is a g^ood deal of fiction, including the last 
chapters of Dr. Weir Mitchell's "Characteris- 
tics," and also of the " Naulahka," by Messrs. 
Kipling and Balestier. The second installment 
of "The Chatelaine of La Trinit^" is given, 
and the third installment of Mrs. Mary Hallock 
Foote's story of " The Chosen Valley." There 
are also short stories by Maurice lliompson, 
Charles Belmont Davis (a brother of Richard 
Harding Davis), and George Wharton Edwards. 
Mr. Van Brunt's article on " The Architecture 
at the World's Columbian Exposition " conUins 
the most carefully prepared pictures yet made 
of the buildings at Chicago. This installment b 
particularly rich in reproductions of the sculpture 
of the exposition. Prof. Charles Waldstein writes 
of "The Finding of the Tomb of Aristotle " dur- 
ing the course of the excavations made by the 
school in Eretria. Frederic Villiers, the war- cor- 
respondent, describes a visit to King Johannes 
of Abyssinia. In his third paper on the life of 
" Christopher Columbus," Emilio Castelar de- 
scribes the trials and disappointments which 
Columbus underwent in " Winning the Favor of 
Ferdinand and Isabella." An article of special 
value to farmers is the paper entitled, "What the 
Government b Doing for the Farmer," by A. W. 
Harris of the Department of Agriculture. Mr. 
Stedman, in his series of studies of "The Nature 
and Elements of Poetry," devotes the present in- 
stallment to the fruitful subject of " Beauty" in 
art. 

Harper^ s for July is a good, fair, average num- 
ber, without any of those salient features that 
sometimes stamp an issue with a noticeable in- 
dividuality, but affording a solid and substantial 
meal for every omnivorous magazine reader. 
Mr. Millet has got down to the mouth of the 
Danube, and the unspeakable Turk begins to 
appear in hb picturesque landscape. Elephant 
hunting in India is the subject of an entertain- 
ing article, in which Prince Albert Victor of Eng- 
land figures, and which gives a good idea of the 
jungle and its perils. The seasonable article b 
one recounting the various ways in which the 
Declaration of Independence was first received 
and promulgated in the Colonies. There b the 
usual variety of fiction. 

In the English Illustrated for June the boyish 
face of Lord Rosebery appears as the frontb- 
piece, accompanied by a biographical sketch by 
Henry W. Lucey. Two practical illustrated papers 
are on "Candle Making" and "The Midland 
RaUways Locomotive Works at Derby." The 
stories are a pleasing one by Lady Lindsay, and 
a c ntinuation of Mr. Norrb* serial. Two very 
attractive articles, with pictures galore, are on 
"Dunster and its Castle," and "Recollections 
of Epsom and the Derby." Both give us bits of 
Englbh scenery, quaint houses, streets, and in- 
teriors, in the fascinating style characteristic of 
thb magazine. Other contributions are a paper 
on " Church Music and Congregational Singing," 
and a poem in which the poets of the Thames are 
made to pass in a pageant before the reader. 

The Necessity for Uniform State Laws, The 
Coal Supply and the Reading Leases, A Glance 
at European Armies, The Russian Land System, 
The Consumer, The Standard Oil Trust, The 
Waste of Women's Intellectual Force, Why 
Women are Paid Less than Men, Does the Negro 
pay for hb Education, Mr. Harrbon's Adminbtra- 



tion, and What Mr. Cleveland Stands For — such 
a Ibt of papers for July reading reminds the 
reader of the Forum that thb is a serious world 
even in midsummer ; and Mr. William Sharp's 
admiring account of Thomas Hardy and hb nov- 
els b the one paper that b not on a " question 
of the day " — yet after all Mr. Hardy's so-called 
" pure women " may be not the least important 
issue of the hour I 

Every man who feels himself " called to preach " 
should read an article on " Reality in the Pulpit," 
in the Aiuhuer Review for June, by the Rev. 
Charles H. Cutler — one of the brightest, truest, 
and best pieces of writing we have met with in 
a long time. If Mr. Cutler preaches as well as 
he thinks and writes, he ought not to be left 
away up in Bangor, Me., where hb article b 
dated; and we venture the prediction that he 
will not be left there — long. 

The June double sumnner number of Poet- Lore 
has a striking short story by Jakub Arbes, the 
modern Bohemian novelbt; Bjornson's prose 
play, "A Glove," begun in the January number, 
b concluded. "In Memoriam, Percy Bysshe 
Shelley," by W. R. Alger, together with the fol- 
lowing Shelley articles, celebrates the approach- 
ing Shelley centenary anniversary : " Shelley's 
Letters to Elizabeth Hitchiner," not before made 
public, and among those not used by Professor 
Dowden in hb Life of Shelley ^ are given by Wil- 
liam G. Kingsland; "Shelley's Faith," by Kine- 
ton Parkes, b a critical paper. "Aboriginal 
American Literature," by Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, 
b an opening paper from a leading American 
archaeologist. "Early Mutilators of Shakes- 
peare," by Prof. W. H. Hudson, tells the story 
of the " improvements " of Shakespeare by Dave- 
nant, Dryden, and the classicbts of the eighteenth 
century; and there is a "Song from Shelley's 
Prometheus,^ by Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. D. 

" Anthropological Work in America " b the 
subject of the opening article m the Popular 
Science Monthly for July. Prof. Frederick Starr 
sketches the aims and methods of our work in 
this field, and gives portraits of seventeen of the 
prominent workers. Thb number contains also 
the fifteenth article in the illustrated series oti 
the " Development of American Industries since 
Columbus," dealing with leather-making. There 
b a chatty account of the " Ways of the Owl," 
by Frank BoUes, who writes from intimate ac- 
quaintance with hb subject, and gives pictures of 
several of hb feathered friends. Dr. N. E. Yorke 
Davies gives some practical suggestions as to 
" Proper Diet for Hot Weather." One of our 
young Pacific coast industries b described by 
Henry J. Philpott in a paper on " Almond Cul- 
ture in California.'* Galvani is the subject of the 
usual sketch and portrait. 

The complete novel in LippincotCs Magazine 
for July, " White Heron." b by M. G. McClel- 
land ; it opens with a legend of the Cherokee 
Indians, about a long hidden treasure-cave which 
the hero is destined to mend hb wild ways 
in tracing. In the " Journalbt" series, Max de 
Lipman recounts "The Newspaper Illustrator's 
Story." In the "Athletic" series, W. P. Ste- 
phens contributes an illustrated article on "Ca- 
noe Life." " Peary's North Greenland Expedi- 
tion and the Relief" b well covered by W. E. 
Hughes and Benjamin Sharp. Gertrude Athcr- r> 
ton contributes a short essay on " Geographical^ 
Fiction." Agnes Repplier talks about the " Trials 
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of a Publisher." Robert Burns Wilson gives an 
interesting review of Waitman Barbe's volume 
of poems, Ashes and Ince^ise. Joel Benton tells 
of " An Old Boston Magazine ** established in 
1842 and edited by Nathan Hale, Jr. The short 
story is by Molly Elliott Seawell. The poetry 
of the number is contributed by Edgar Saltus, 
Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, Flavel Scott Mines, 
and Harrison S. Morris. 

In the Nineteenth Century these are the more 
notable articles : ** Some Great Jewish Rabbis," 
by the Rev. Charles H. H. Wright, D.D.; " Sculp- 
ture of the Renaissance," by Miss V. Paget (" Ver- 
non Lee'*); "The Increase of Crime,** by the 
Rev. W. D. Morrison; ** A Fourteenth- Century 
Parson," by the Rev. Dr. Jessopp ; *• The Story of 
an Unhappy Queen," by Mrs Erskine Wemyss; 
'* Protection as Labour wants it," by H. H. 
Champion ; and ** Did Dante Study in Oxford ?** 
by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. ; Mr. 
Gladstone would answer in the affirmative. 

In the Political Science Quarterly for June 
Prof. John Bassett Moore continues his study of 
'* Asylum in Consulates and in Vessels," bringing 
it down to the late affair in Chile ; John Hawks 
Noble presents a concise summary of ** The Im- 
migration Question ** as it stands at present, and 
advocates a literary test; Robert Brown, Jr., 
gives the salient points in the history of "Tithes 
in England and Wales ; ** Prof. Ugo Rabbeno of 
Bologna, Italy, expounds and criticbes "The 
Landed System of Social Ex:onomy," as con- 
tained in the works of his fellow-countryman, 
Achille Loria ; Ernest W. Clement discusses 
"Local Self- Government in Japan;** and Prof. 
A. B. Hart of Harvard, writing on "The Exer- 
cise of the Suffrage," argues against the project 
of compulsory voting, and gives statistical tables 
bearing on the subject. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



— More than half of Stephen*8 Dictionary of Bi- 
ography has now been published by Messrs. Mac- 
millan & Co. Regularly every quarter a volume 
of this mammoth work has been issued, thirty out 
of a total of fifty volumes having appeared up to 
the present, and the enterprise is so well in hand 
that there will be no break in the publication of 
the remaining parts. It will give a faint idea of 
the scope of the undertaking when we state that 
the work when completed will contain at least 
thirty thousand articles by writers of acknowl- 
edged eminence in their several departments. 
The memoirs are the result of personal research, 
and much information has been obtained from 
sources that have not been utilized. Absolutely 
nothing of importance has been omitted by the 
editors, who have well carried out their aim to 
supply full, accurate, and concise biographies, 
excluding, of course, those of persons still living. 

— We understand that Mr. E. Sheridan Purcell, 
who contributed an article on Cardinal Manning 
to the current number of the Dublin Review^ is 
engaged upon a biography of the cardinal in two 
volumes, one devoted to his Anglican, the other 
to his Catholic life. In hb lifetime the Cardinal 
gave Mr. Purcell every assbtance in the prepa- 
ration of the biography; and hb executors have 
since allowed him access to all the letters and 
papers that are under their control. Mr. Glad- 
stone has placed at Mr. PurcelPs disposal the 



correspondence which passed between himself 
and Archdeacon Manning in early life, and like 
help has been given or promised by other friends 
and relatives. The book, which will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., will probably 
appear in the early part of next year. — The 
Academy, 

— Lester Arnold, a son of Sir Edwin, is the 
author of a novel soon to appear. Its title is 
The Constable of Saint Nicholas, 

— Archbbhop Magee*s biography is to be 
written by hb friend of forty years* standing. 
Dean McDonnell. 

— The Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner 
of Labor, in hb report to the President, makes 
reference to the reading propensities of 5,284 
families (representing 27,577 persons) dbtributed 
through the cotton, woolen, and glass producing 
States of the United States, Belgium, France, 
Germany, Great Britain and Switzerland, which 
constitute interesting points of comparbon. The 
average cost of books and newspapers for fami- 
lies engaged in the cotton industry in the United 
States was $5.35; in France, $3.79; in Germany, 
$1.48, and in Great Britain, $5.86. For families 
engaged in the woolen industry : In the United 
States, I7.66; in France, $3.33; in (Jemiany, 
1 1. 37, and in Great Britain, #6.47. For the fami- 
lies engaged in the glass industry : In the United 
States, I9.14; in Belgium, I3.82, and in Great 
Britain, $3.44. 

— It is said that Lieutenant Julien Viaud b 
so much pleased with hb literary pseudonym, 
'* Pierre Loti,** that he has made it his legal name. 
He is always addressed in private life as **M. 
Loti," hb wife b " Mme. Loti,** and hb little 
boy, now three years old, b "Samuel Loti** 
The name Loti, in the Tahitian idiom, means 
a flower. Mme. Adam, of La Nouvelle Retme, 
now claims that she not only dbcovered Loti, 
but named him. The manuscript of the story 
which first brought the young naval officer fame 
had been called by him Rahahu, **My dear 
young genius," wrote Madame Adam, "the ro- 
mance b charming, beautiful, but we must do 
away with the rough, broken glass name ; call it 
Li Mariage de Loti^ and your success b certain I '* 

— Harper & Brothers have recently published 
a new volume of poems by Will Carleton, entitled 
City Festivals ; Maria Louise PooPs latest novel, 
Mrs, Keats Bradford; and T^e Magic Inh, and 
Other Stories, by William Black. 

— Charles L. Webster & Co. will soon issue 
a work by R. L. Gamer, entitled The Speech of 
Monkeys. 

— Browiiing*s prose Life of Strafford, which 
he allowed so long to go under the name of John 
Forster (for whom, when ill, he wrote it), has 
just been publbhed for the Browning Society by 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., with a his- 
torical introduction by Mr. C. H. Firth, correct- 
ing errors and bringing the book up to date, and 
an appendix of such letters of Strafford as have 
come to light since Radcliffe's two volumes of 
them were published. Dr. Fumivall writes Fore- 
words, giving Browning's statements to hb au- 
thorship of the book, and Mr. Sagar adds a full 
index. The book b issued both in large and 
small paper, and corresponds in binding, size, 
and price with the separate volumes of the last 
edition of Browning's Poetical Works. If a suf- 
ficient demand be made for like issues of Brown- 
ing's Essay on Shelley, they will be published by 
the society. In the present reprint the firm of 



Mr. Dana Estes, a prominent member of the 
Boston Browning Society, takes part; and to 
that firm the sale of copies in America is reserved. 
— The Athenaum, 

— Messrs. Macmillan & Co. announce the issue 
of a new and extensively revised edition of Mr. 
Bryce's American Commonwealth. It b to be 
expected that thb new edition will take notice of 
the many important changes which have taken 
place since the work was first issued. It b to be 
copyrighted in America. 

— " Tasma,** the author of several Australian 
novels, is a Mme. Comreur. Her husband b 
president of the Royal Belgian Geographical 
Society, and they are now living in Brussels. 
Mme. Comreur took her n^m de guerre from the 
Island of Tasma, where her childhood was spent. 

— An announcement of interest to students of 
economics and to lawyers b Economic Legislation 
of cdl the States, " or, the Law of Incorporated 
Companies operating under Municipal Fran- 
chbes, such as illuminating gas companies, fuel 
gas companies, electric central station companies, 
telephone companies, street railway companies 
and water companies ; ** a dbcussion of the eco 
nomic principles involved in the operation, con- 
trol, and service of such companies precedes thb 
volume, the work of Allen R. Foote and Charles 
E. Everett. 

— Mr. Hall Caine enjoys the dbtinction of 
being the first Chrbtian who has been made an 
honorary member of "The Maccabeans,** a new 
Jewish community, which is destined, we ima- 
gine, to do great things for the Hebrew race, as it 
will attract to itself all that b most intellectual 
in Judabm, and shows an unusual desire to ob- 
tain the sympathy of the Gentile world. — Liter- 
ary World, Loftdon, 

— Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will shortly issot 
a reprint of Fielding's y^«riM/^<j Voyage to Lis- 
bon, edited with an intoduction and notes by Mr. 
Austin Dobson. Lovers of Tennyson will wel- 
come the new book by George C. Napier, M. A., 
on The Homes and Haunts of Tennyson, It b 
profusely illustrated with engravings, many of 
which were made from photographs taken ex- 
pressly for thb purpose. The edition b strictly 
limited to 300 copies, a few copies only having 
been secured by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. for 
the American market A third edition revised 
of Prof. Goldwin Smith*s A Trip to England will 
shortly be issued by them. 

— M. Zola has again been defeated in hb effort 
to get within the sacred precincts of the Acad^ 
mie Franca ise, the successful candidate being M. 
Lavisse, of the Faculty of Letters, Paris. Evi- 
dently the Immortal Forty do not appreciate real- 
ism. M. Zola, however, announces that he is 
going to try again. 

— A recent Italian dictionary of authors, enu- 
merating the works of W. D. Howells, gives the 
following titles : The Rose of Lilas Laphone, The 
Garreters, and The Trap, 

— Charles Scribner*s Sons announce an edi- 
tion of Chesterfield* s Letters, which in three 
volumes contain all the matter publbhed by 
Lord Mahon in hb five-volume edition (1845- 
1853), and the omitted passages, printed for the 
first time in 1853, which now appear in their 
proper places. In addition. Dr. Bradshaw, the 
editor of the present edition, obtained posses- 
sion of some original letters discovered among 
uncatalogued manuscripts in the library of Trin- 
ity College, Dublin, addressed to Falkner, the 
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Dublin printer, and one of them refers to the 
strange murder of Miss Knox. The edition will 
also contain some unpublished letters of Chester- 
field, copied from the archives of Dublin Castle; 
and a remarkable letter from Lord Charlemont 
to Lord Bruce in 1777, containing a criticism of 
Chesterfield's letters, the story of their first pub- 
lication, and some anecdotes of Philip Stanhope. 
This letter never appeared in print till a few 
months ago, when it was published in one of the 
reports of the Royal Manuscript Commission. 

— Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. announce for 
early publication A Thorny Path, or Per Asfera, 
by Georg Ebers, which will be uniform with the 
author's other works published by this house; 
Controverted Questions, by Professor Huxley; 
The Principles of Ethics, Vol. I, by Herbert 
Spencer; Tlie Canadian Guide- Book, Part \\, 
Western Canada (a handsomely illustrated vol- 
ume by Ernest Ingersoll, describing Western 
Canada from Ottawa to Vancouver, and uniform 
with The Canadian Guide-Book, Part I, Eastern 
Canada, by Prof. C. G. D. Roberts, of which a 
new and revised edition is now ready) ; La Bella, 
a volume in the " Town and Country Library," by 
Egerton Castle, author of Consequences ; Jean de 
Kerdren, the authorized translation of a new 
novel by the author of Colette ; Pictures from 
Roman Life and Story, by Prof. A. J. Church, 
illustrated ; Footsteps of Fate, a new novel in the 
" Holland Fiction ** series, by Louis Couperus ; 
Cap* n Da:t/y*s Honeymoon, by Hall Caine; The 
Naturalist in La Plata, illustrated by W. H. 
Hudson; December Roses, by Mrs. Campbell- 
Praed; The Hope of the Gospel, by George Mac- 
Donald ; £than Allen, the Robin Hood of Vermont, 
by Heniy Hall ; in a summer series of light read- 
ing which will present bdoks of convenient size 
in dainty and novel bindings, the first volumes 
will be, A Little Norsk, or OV Pap's Flaxen, by 
Hamlin Garland, and A Tale of Twenty -five 
Hours, by Brander Matthews and George H. 
Jessop. New editions, fully revbed, of Apple- 
tons* well-known General Guide to the ifnited 
States and Canada, and Appletons^ Summer Re 
sorts, are to be published immediately. 

— Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons have in press 
for early publication : /«/<!« in Art and Industry, 
by Felix R^gamey ; The Fairy Tales of India, 
collected and edited by Joseph Jacobs ; The New 
Exodus, by Harold Frederic ; A French Ambas- 
sador at the Court of Charles II, Le Comte de 
Cominges, from his unpublished correspondence, 
edited by J. J. Jusscrand; Hygienic Measures in 
Relation to Infectious Diseases, by George fL F. 
Nuttall, M. D.; Temperament, Disease and Health, 
by Com. F. E. Chadwick, U. S. A., and Lyrics 
and Ballads of Heitu, Goethe, and other German 
poets, translated by Frances Hellman. 

— A work treating of English history in an 
entirely novel manner, under the title of Eng- 
lattd and its Rulers, by H. Pomeroy Brewster and 
George H. Humphrey, is now in press, and will 
be issued shortly by S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, 
who also have in press a work by Samuel Jeffer- 
son, entitled, Columbus, an Epic Poem, which 
purports to give an accurate hbtory of the great 
discovery in rhymed heroic verse ; and A Phrase 
Book of Eclectic Shorthand, by Professor J. G. 
Cross, M. A. 

— A quarterly magazine is to be started at 
Harvard. Bishop Brooks presided at the meet- 
ing of the alumni who are fathering the scheme, 
and the first number will be issued soon. 



— In a substantial volume, entitled Dante- 
Handbuch, or a general introduction to the study 
of Dante's life and writings. Dr. Scartazzini has 
worked up again in a German dress the materials 
of his elaborate Prolegomeni delta Divina Com- 
media, published about two years ago. This is 
not, however, a mere translation or reproduction, 
though corresponding to a large extent in its con- 
tents with the earlier volume. The author has 
at any rate availed himself of the opportunity of 
bringring the work entirely up to date, and includ- 
ing in it the results of the most recent theories 
and researches. 

— Miss Olive Schreiner has sent to London, 
from South Africa, the manuscript of a new novel, 
besides enough other material to make an addi- 
tional volume of South African sketches. 

— Father Morris, of the Society of Jesus, once 
the secretary of Cardinal Wiseman, has been se- 
lected to write the Cardinal's biography by the 
Archbishop of Westminster. 

— T)ie Lowell Memorial Committee has de- 
cided to fill two windows in the vestibule of the 
Chapter House at Westminster. 

:— The new edition of Chambers^ s Encyclopadia 
is rapidly nearing completion. The ninth volume 
has just been issued. Volume X will be issued 
in the fall. J. B. Lippincott Company are the 
American publishers. 

— Rev. James W- Mendenhall, D.D., died at 
Colorado Springs, Col., on June 18, aged forty- 
eight years. He was the author of Echoes of 
Palestine and Plato attd Paul, or Philosophy 
and Christianity. He was elected editor of the 
Methodist Review at the session of the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in 1888. He held this position up to the time of 
his death, having been reelected at the recent 
General Conference by a practically unanimous 
vote. 

— The Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago, 
have just ready a second edition, revised and en- 
larged, of Gen. M. Trumbull's timely book on 
the tariff question. The Free-Trade Struggle in 
England, 

— One of the most popular novels ever pub- 
lished in this country is The Hide, Wide World, 
which has run through many editions. J. B. 
Lippincott Company have just issued the story 
in an entirely new and cheaper form, printed 
from new plates, and illustrated by eight full- 
page pictures and thirty illustrations in the text, 
from drawings by Frederick Dielman. The art- 
ist has made no attempt to modernize the per- 
sonages, and he has well preserved the charac- 
teristics of the period to which the story belongs. 

— Harold Roorbach, 9 Murray Street, New 
York, has just published Plays for Amateurs, by 
Gustav Kobb^, whose work in the leading Amer- 
ican magazines is widely known. The collec- 
tion consists of five short plays, combining dra- 
matic requisites with literary merit. 

— Charles L. Webster & Co. will issue in book 
form Mr. Poultney Bigelow's Danube articles 
describing his canoe voyage down that river, the 
title of the book htxng Paddles and Politics Down 
the Danube. They have just published The Mas- 
ter of Silence, a romance by Mr. Irving Bachel- 
ler, which deab with the subject of mind-reading. 

—The London Horld says that •*Mr. Froude 
will probably resign the regius chair of modern 
history, to which he was recently appointed by 
Lord Salbbury. Mr. Froude appears to have 
accepted the office in ignorance of the root-and- 



branch reforms which have been introduced since 
hb own Oxford days. He was not aware, either, 
of the condition as to residence at the University, 
or of the number of lectures which he is required 
by the new statutes to deliver." 

— The Cassell Publbhing Co. have just ready 
Zola's new book. The Downfall, dealing with the 
Franco- Prussian war of 1870. 
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^ST* All books andpamphUts received by the Literary 
World are entered under the above heading. Further 
notice 0/ amy publication is dependent upon its importance. 



Biographjr. 

Thb Autobiography or an English Gamsksbpir. 
Edited by A. H. Byng and S. M. Stephens. Macmillan 
& Co. $2.00 

Life op Thomas Painb. By Moncure D. Conway, 
a vols. G. P. Putnam's Sons. ^S'OO 

RuLBRs OP India: Mountstuart Elphinstonb. By 
J. S. Cotton, M.A. Macmillan & Co. 60c. 

Isaac Casaubon. i5S9-i6i4« By Mark Pattison. 
Macmillan & Co. $4'Oo 

Economics and Politics. 

Who Pays Your Taxes? Edited by Bolton Hall. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.25 

Property: its Origin and Development. By Ch. 
Letoumeau. Imported by Chvles Scribner's Sons. $1.25 

Slavery in the District op Columbia. By Mary 
Tremain, M.A. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.00 

Prinoplbs and Purposes op Our Form op Govern* 
mbnt as Set Forth in Public Papers op Grover 
Cleveland. Compiled by Francis Gottsbeiger. George 
G. Peck. 

Essays and Sketches. 

Walt Whitman. By William Cnarke, M.A. Macmil- 
Ian & Co. 90c 

Some Christian Endeavor Saints. By Fraads £. 
Clark. Congregational S. S. and Pub. Soc $1.00 

Essays on Literature and Philosophy. By Edward 
Caird, M.A., LL.D. 2 vols. Macmillan & Co. $3.00 

Popular Studies op Nineteenth Century Poets. 
By J. Marshall Mather. Frederick Wame & Ca $1.00 

Fiction. 

The Adventures op Gil Blas op Santillane. By 
Alain Ren6 Le Sage. The Worthington Co. 

Far Out on the Prairirs. Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. 

The Sinner's Comedy. By John Oliver Hobbes. Cas- 
seU Publishing Co. 

Trub DAUciHTER OP Hartenstbin. By Mary J. Saf- 
ford. Robert Bonner's Sons. 50c. 

Stolen Steps. By Squier L. Pierce. J. B. Lippincott 
Co. 50c. 

The Price op the Ring. By Margret Holmes. F. J. 
Schuhe & Co. 

The Vacation Club. By Adah J. Todd. Thomas 
Whituker. $1.00 

Master Bartlbmy. By Frances E. Crompton. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 75c. 

Dan, a Story por Boys. By Mary D. Brine. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.00 

To Nuremberg and Back. By Amy Neatly. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.00 

A Colony op Girls. By Kate Livingston WiUard. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. soc. 

The Erl Queen. By Natalyvon Eschstruth. Worth- 
ington Co. $i*s5 

T'OTHER Dear Charmer. By Helen Mathers. Lovell, 
Coryell & Co. 30c. 

Thelma. By Marie CorellL Lovell, Coryell & Co. 50c. 

Aurettb's Husband. By Henry Greville. Laird & Lee. 

Winona. By EUa M. PoweU. A. LoveU & Co. 

From Schoolroom to Bar. By W. H. W. Moran. J. 
B. Lippincott Co. $1.25 

A YouNGBR Sister. Longmans, Green & Co. 

Daughters op Men. By Hannah Lynch. United 
States Book Co. 

A Millionaire at Sixteen. By Oliver Optic. Lee 
& Shepard. $1.25 

The Primrose Path op Daluancb. By " Nym 
Crinkle." Lew Vanderpoole & Co. 50c. 

A Mountain Hero and Big Jack Small. By J. W. 
Gaily. MorriU, Higglns & Co. ^^ 50c. 

Under the Maples. By Walter NfHinmaiw /MpfHB,l r> 

Higgins&co. igitized by VorXjCJSiAC 

The Story op Manon Lescaut and op the Cheva* 
UER DBS Grieux. By L'Abb^ Pvivost. Morrill, Higgins 
& Co. 50c. 
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JULY ATLANTIC 

Contains, Among Other Articles, 

Unguarded CHUes. 

A Poem by Mr. Aldrich. 

The Prometheus Unbound of Shel- 
ley. I. 

By VlDA D. SCUDDER. 

A Florentine Episode. !• 

By Ellen Olney Kirk. 

Looking Toward Salamis. 

By William Cranston Lawton. 

Political Assessments in the Com- 
ing Campaign. 

By Theodore Roosevelt. 



#4.99 m year | 8ft ceato m nnatber. 



BIOGRAPHY. 

Christopher Columbus. 

And How He Received and Imparted the 

Spirit of Discovery. By Justin Winsor, 

editor of ** The Narrative and Critical History 

of America." With portraits and maps. 8vo, 

$4.00. 

The most Important book y«t written on Colambos. 

c/omea FreenMtn Clarke. 

Autobiograpliy, Diary and Correspondence, 
with a chapter on his Anti- Slavery work, by 
Rev. Samuel May. Edited and supplemeniea 
by Edward Everett Hale, D. D. With a steel 
portrait. Third Edition, Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

lAfe and Letters of Robert 
Browning. 

By Mrs. Sutherland Orr. With a New 
Portrait of Mr. Browning and a View of his 
Study. 2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, uniform 
with Browning*s Works, $3.oa 

Michard Henry Dana. 

By Charles Francis Adams. With por- 
traits. Third Edition. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 
I4.00. 

Dorothea Lynde Dix. 

By Francis Tiffany. With a steel portrait. 
Seventh Edition, Crown 8vo, I1.50. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

By James Eliot Cabot. With portrait. 
Sixth Edition, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 13.50; 
half calf, 16.00. 

Emerson in Concord. 

By Edward W. Emerson. With portrait. 
Crown 8vo, $175. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

With Extracts from his Journals and Corre- 
s|>ondence. By Samuel Longfellow. With 
seven portraits and other illustrations. New 
edition, rearranged in chronological order. 
3 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, $6.oa 

Bayard Taylor. 

Life and Letters. By Marie Hansen- Taylor 
and Horace E. Scudder. With portraits 
and illustrations. 2 vols., crown 8vo, grilt top, 
I4.00; half calf, $6. so. 

Young Sir Henry Vane. 

By JAMKS K. Hosmer. With portrait. 8vo, 
I4.00. 

The Fighting Veres. 
By Clement R. Markham. With portraits. 
8vo, I4.00. 

So/d by Booksellers. Sent^ postpaid^ by 

Houghton^ Mifflin & Co., Boston, 



Books b7 Poultnej^ Bli^elow. 

NOW READY: 

THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND 
HIS EASTERN NEIGHBORS. 

Cable dinpatches state that Mr. Bigelow has been 
excluded from Ru$»iafor writing this volume, 

**A book to attract inunediato and close attention."— 
Chicago J^me$ 

"An tnterentlnff contrlbaUon to evidence concerning 
KaM\A.**—SpnnQJfteld Republican 

"A much-needed correction to the avalanche of abnse 
heaped upon the Ctonnan Esaft^ror.**— Philadelphia In- 
quirer. 

" The book nhonld have a place In the Ubnuy of every 
student of polltlca."— /)o<<on Pilot. 

Stamped cloth, gilt tlttffi (Fiction, Fact and 
Fancy Series), 75 ceuta. 

IN PRESS: 

PADDLES AND POLITICS DOWN 
THE DANUBE. 

With Illustrations by the Author. 

A highly Intereetlng Journal of a canoe voyage down 

*'1he Mtrainalppt of Europe" from itn source to the Black 

Hea, with descriptions of the resident nations and casual 

dlncussioiiK of the political situation. IIlu»tmted with iin- 

merons ofr>liaiid sketches made ou the spot by Mr. Bigelow. 

Stamped cloth, gilt Utlec {Fiction, Fact and 

Fancy Series), 75 cents. 

OTHER VOLUMES IN THE SAME SERIES. 
'Bmn FlaloiMidlone t 0»labrla« Sketches. By 

EUSABBTH CAVAZZA. 

8- lected PeeMs. By Walt Wbitm am. 

Tke Master of Slleaeet m RoasAi*ee. I By Ikvirg 

Baoubilkb. 
Merry TsUea. By Mabk Twain. 

Stamiied cloth, gilt titles, esch. 75 cents. 
For sale by all booksellers. Seu t postpaid on receipt 0/ price. 

OUA.KI.BS Jm. IV^BBSTEB A CO., 
•T Fifth Avenue, BTew York Olty. 



AIJTIIORS. Skilled revision, competent 
and unbiassed criticism of prose and verse are 
the specialties of the N. Y. Bureau of Revision. 
Unique in position and success; indorsed hv 
G. W. Curtis, J. R. Lowell, C. D. Warner, E. 
O. Stedman. Address Dr. Titus M. Coan, 
20 W. 14th St., N. Y. City. 
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O OTHER Life Policies as 
liberal cost as little money, 
no others as cheap give as much 
for the money, as those of 

THE TRAVELERS 

OF HARTFORD, CONN. 

Best either for Family Protec- 
tion or Investment of Savings. 
Non-forfeitable, world-wide, low- 
est cash rate. 



Assets, - - $13,613,000.00 
Surplus, - - $2,489,000.00 

Largest Accident Company in 
tlie World, only large one In 
America. Covers Accidents of 

TRAVEL, SPORT, 
OR BUSINESS 

All around the Globe. 



Paid Policy-holders,$2l,500,000, 

f 1,791,000 of U In 180i. 



MS. G. BAHERSON, Pres't. RODNEY DENNIS, Sec'y. 
JOHN L MORRIS, Ais't Sec'y. 



FOFULAB SCIENCE HONTHIT 



FOB JULY. 



Aiithro»«l«Sleal TTork la Amerte*. (With 17 
Portniltii.) By Prof. Fkbdbrick Stabb. An oaUtM 
of th^ highly credlUUle work ttutt Amertcant are doing 
in Um science of man. 

BiiltlBs. Aaierie»a Indastrles Serlc«. 

XT. (IlloBtmtod.) By Ubobob A. Rich. A tlieteh 
of the advanoet in machinery and methodo that have 
been made by American tannere during the paat oentory. 

Kladeiv»rtena-Mana»l TnUnlns-lBdastrtal 
•eh««la. By lira. H. U. Plukkbtt. Embodies some 
principles of education that haTO not basa fully appro* 
elated. 

AUaond Oal(ar« in 0«IUr«ral«. By Hbvbt J. PhU- 
roTT. A mn-trkably raulable account of one of our 
young Pacific coast industries. 

OTHER ARTICLES ON 
PBTSIOLOOT AKD THB PBBVBIITIOV or DI8BA8B. 

Wastb ard Oaiv or tub Dbt Laud. Wats or thb 
Owl (IllustnUed). Pkopkb Dibt roa Hot Wbathbb. 
Two Rabb Mokkbts (illustrated). Kbw abd Vabiablb 
Stabs. Skbtcb or Ualvaxi (with Portrait). 



50 cents a number i S5-00 a year* 
D. APPLETON A CO.. NEW YORK. 



OatAloyve 84 ready, rei^leto iwlth iator eat 
Ins asatrrlnlt sleaavd fr«ni tke bj-vrajm a«d 
kedcea of llteratare. A. H. OliAKK, 94k Park 
Row, New York City. 
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tifully Illustrated souYenlr cat- 
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LARGE ORDERS FOR TYPEWRITERS. 



Tke Qovernaieat Orders Remlastoa Type- 
writers la Ifarse Qaaatltlea. 

Special Telegram to Tbb Timbs. 

Washibotok. April 18. 

The United States GoTemmeut is the largest uaer of 
typewriters in Uie world. Upwards of two thouMuid 
Itemiiutons are employeil In the scTeral department* at 
WasliiiiKton, and perhapfl one-flfih as miiny of otlier dUfer- 
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FAE FEOM TO-DAT • 

THERE is a strong reminder of the clas- 
sical in the framework of these stories 
by Miss Gertrude Hall. They are, we believe, 
her first published work, and from their 
quality we should be disposed to argue ex- 
cellent things of her future. The grace and 
originality with which she treats her antique 
motifs zx^ no less remarkable than the limpid 
clearness of her style. Read aloud (reading 
aloud is the test of style), her sentences fall 
on the ear with the delightful smoothness 
of running water, or smooth and effortless 
singing. 

Of the six stories in the volume, "Sylvanus" 
is perhaps the best, though " Tristiane " and 
" The Sons of Philemon " are almost equally 
charming. " Sylvanus " is a faun, stolen from 
his parents* woodland nest in babyhood, and 
carried off to the city, where he is adopted as 
a child by a burgher's wife. With all the 
forest instinct, the quick, impressible dance 
of blood, and wild, untamable impulses of 
the half-human creature in his veins, he is 
compelled to learn the ways of sordid life, 
and bend himself, at first from constraint 



•Far from To-Day. By Gertrude Hall. Roberts Brothers. 
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and afterward from affection for his adopted 
mother, to the burden of mortal responsi- 
bility. Once he escapes, but his compunc- 
tious love for her brings him back : 

But how altered, how altered was her boy I He 
looked so suddenly grown strong and beautiful, 
she could scarcely think he was ihe same. His 
face was flushed with the sun. His eyes, that 
under the strange, sharply upward-tending brows 
shone ever with the color of a scarlet woodland 
stream flowing without ripple over a bed of brown 
leaves, had doubled their luster and light. His 
full, upward- curving lips, that some undefined 
ailing had before dried and paled, were like soft, 

flossy satin, stained with a vivid crimson fruit ; 
is sharp teeth flashed white between them; his 
breath came like a southern breeze that has blown 
through the vineyards in bloom. His wild hair, 
thick and strong as a black sheep's fleece, had 
leaves in it, and tendrils mixed with wild grapes, 
and little pine cones gleaming with resin — a mad 
wreath, falling off over one ear. He had lost 
most of his garments ; his shoulders were brown 
and bare, and wet with dew. He brought in with 
him the balmy freshness of the open night, a 
vivifying odor of pine and earth, of hay and rich 
roses. Hilgart clasped her arms tightly about 
him. *' O my bad, bad darling, you have broken 
my heart!" He struggled a second, and drew 
back as far as her hand closed alx>ut his own 
would allow him. ** Ah,*' he said, "I remem- 
bered that, and that is why I came ; " and as her 
tears flowed more stormily than before, he came 
nearer again and sat on the edge of the bed, 
glancing softly at her from under his dewy, dis- 
ordered locks. "Don't cry," he said, "dearest 
one, dearest I I will not go away again." And he 
lifted his hands to his hair, and in silent passion 
tore from its tangles the fragrant leaves and 
fruits, and let them drop on to the floor. 

The conception of " Sylvanus " seems to 
us as perfect in its way as that of Andersen's 
Little Sea Maiden. It has the same poetry, 
the same unearthly quality, even more than 
the same passion and pathos ; to say this is 
high praise. 

THE 8I8TEE8 * 

MR. SWINBURNE'S new drama is to 
be regarded solely as an experiment, 
and rather a timid one, in tragedy, taking its 
theme from a date not very remote from 
the present. The action takes place soon 
after the return from Waterloo of the British 
troops, and the play must thus be considered 
as modern in sentiment and in manner. The 
episode is to be found in the local history 
of Northumberland. Mr. Swinburne seems 
to have thought of the stage in writing the 
play ; in its construction, its length, and its 
conditions, it is suited for representation. It 
is distinctly a drama meant to be played, 
by amateurs or by professionals ; while the 
author's other dramas can only be read away 
from the footlights. 

The present experiment has not succeeded; 
but this fact has little or nothing to do with 
Mr. Swinburne's rank as a dramatic author. 
He is a great poet who has here done a small 
thing rather poorly. Even in this work, his 
art is not altogether missing. In the dedica- 
tion his voice is unmistakable as he recalls 
the garden, sunny because seen with child- 
hood's eyes — the same place, surely, which 



* The Sisters. A Tragedy. By Algernon Charles Swin- 
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he once described as the very land of loveli- 
ness, where 

The ghost of a garden fronts the sea. 

In the "play within a play," and in the 
well-contrasted lyrics, Mr. Swinburne is him- 
self and none other. All through the very 
simple and unstilted dialogue there is a 
curious quality of childlike innocence, which 
quite harmonizes with the baby-verse that 
Mr. Swinburne likes to chant for the sake 
of his youngest friends. Mr. Swinburne is 
equally sincere and enthusiastic in singing 
to the lofty lyre or to the coral and bells. 
The drama of The Sisters seems to us like 
grown-up baby -talk . There are two generous 
lads hardly older than that, one of whom has 
just come home to England with a glorious 
wound gotten at Waterloo ; the other, and the 
sisters Anne and Mabel, and not less their 
elders, admire the young hero. These good 
people form a society of mutual admiration ; 
the play is more than half taken up with 
repetitions of " You're a hero ; " " You're an- 
other." " You are an angel ; " " Angel your- 
self." And everybody in chorus, " Thanks, 
for your kind opinion ; but I don't merit so 
much." All this is very amiable, but not 
particularly dramatic. 

A fault, frequent, strange, and serious, in 
the blank verse is the extraordinary carica- 
ture of the beautiful and original effect of a 
stop (usually a comma or semi-colon) after 
the first word of a line, as, for instance, this 
phrase from the " Atalanta : " 

To all things fierce and fleet that roar and range, 
Mortal, with gender shafts than snow or sleep. 

Contrast this delicate poise and delay with 

such lines as these from The Sisters : 

. . . What has he 
Done, that a woman or a girl should like 
Hira? . . . 

The grooms must know he should not mount a horse 
Yet . . . 

Mad if I am, my madness is to love . 

You. But you must have seen it. 

. . . More 
Than I love Anne or Anne loves me ? I hope 
Not. 

'Tis downright cruel of Mr. Swinburne to 
make such fun of the author of Atalanta in 
Calydeny the first among English metrists ! 

The romantic scene supposed to be played 
by the personages of the tragedy is' one of 
mediaeval Italy, and here our master of song 
is manifest in the lyric, " Love and Sorrow 
Met in May," and in such unrhymed verse 
as 

This way she went ; the nightingales that heard 
Fell silent, and the loud-mouthed, salt sea-wind 
Took honey on his lips from hers, and breathed 
The new-bom breath of roses. 

Here are the rare sweetness and resonance 
of the Elizabethan drama. The little north- 
country song is very tuneful that preludes 
the final tragedy. 

About the scene which results in the death 
of the young lovers, there is room for variety 
of opinion. -Reginald and Mabel are poi- 
soned by tasting the contents of an antique 
phial, a curio which Anne, disappointed in 
her love for Reginald, had abstracted from^ 
the cabinet of bric-a-brac in order to end ^ 
her own life. This denouement seem» Ad 
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us rather clumsily and unsteadily managed. 
The lovers are curious to taste the potion, 
which Anne says is medicine for hoarseness ; 
she protests insufficiently, and then begs 
their forgiveness for the murder. There is 
a general attitude of inefficiency ; every one 
says something, but the efiFect is flat. Anne 
is at once too sinister and too feeble; she 
appears unsuccessful in suicide, and unintelli- 
gent in murder. Nothing has the dignity of 
purpose or of destiny. The drama falls 
short of the tragic. Mr. Swinburne has 
amused himself with trying to be common- 
place, and has proved that his song, like cer- 
tain wild birds, is glorious on the wing, but 
awkward when it walks on the earth. 



PAUL REVEEE* 



THE power of the poet to give honor and 
fame has scarcely had a more conspicu- 
ous illustration than in the case of Paul 
Revere. Longfellow's spirited, if inaccurate, 
" Midnight Ride," rescued him from compar- 
ative obscurity, and gave him a reputation 
world wide. That famous ride was the most 
dramatic incident in his life ; but when Long- 
fellow wrote, " His bells were hanging in many 
steeples ; his cannon had been heard round 
the world; his articles of silver-ware were 
sacredly cherished in many a family; a few 
of his caricatures and historic engravings 
were still treasured in the hands of those 
who knew their value ; a large industry es- 
tablished by him still continued and was 
known by his name ; yet Revere himself was 
comparatively unknown." 

Mr. Goss, who is a member of various his- 
torical societies, has at length taken away 
the reproach from our literature of the non- 
existence of a biography of this prominent 
Bostonian of the Revolution. These two 
handsome volumes, paged consecutively up 
to 689, are finely printed on extra heavy 
paper, and are plentifully illustrated with por- 
traits, reproductions of Revere's rough en- 
gravings on copper, and many small cuts of 
seals, silver- ware, and the like. Mr. Goss 
has shown great industry in collecting all the 
documentary matter in existence bearing on 
Revere's life and service, and he has pro- 
duced a work which will have no rival. He 
writes plainly, with no particularly literary 
quality in his work, and thus has left the 
way open for a brief and picturesque life of 
his subject that could easily be founded on 
these elaborate volumes. 

Paul Revere, born December 21, 1734, and 
dying May 10, 1818, was the son of Apollos 
Rivoire, a Huguenot, who came to Boston 
in 1 716 and learned the goldsmith's trade, 
changing his name to Paul Revere for rea- 
sons of convenience. The son learned his 
father's craft, and became expert in it ; but 
he displeased his stricter parent greatly by 
his attendance on the preaching of the noted 
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Rev. Jonathan Mayhew at the West Church. 
He served as Second Lieutenant of Artillery 
in the expedition against Crown Point in 
1756. The next year he was married, and 
in 1 770 he settled in a house on North Square, 
yet standing ; from the windows he exhibited 
transparencies on the first anniversary of the 
Boston Massacre. He was an ardent patriot, 
and employed his hand often on engravings 
calculated to hold the British up to ridicule 
or detestation. The long series of these 
efforts, rude though they are, which Mr. 
Goss gives, are almost a history in them- 
selves of the stirring times. 

Revere was prominent among the Sons of 
Liberty, who began their work in 1 765 ; in 
the dependent North End Caucus which, in- 
cluding in its membership the two Adamses 
and Dr. Warren, met in the Salutation and 
Green Dragon taverns, his voice was often 
heard. But it was as a courier that Revere 
was most effective. His first important ride 
was to take to New York the news of the 
Boston Tea Party, in which he was an active 
tea-spiller. So he went to Philadelphia with 
a message about the Port Bill in 1774. In 
December of the same year he rode to Ports- 
mouth, and his news brought about the " first 
act of overt treason" in the colonies — the 
capture of Fort William and Mary. The 
hundred barrels of powder there taken jvere 
mostly drawn to Charlestown, just in season 
for Prescott's men at Bunker Hill. 

Of the immortal ride to Lexington, Mr. 
Goss gives a very minute relation, amply 
illustrated; it includes Revere 's two narra- 
tives, the second being reproduced in fac- 
simile. But it should be noted that on Sun- 
day, the 1 6th of April, 1775, Revere had 
ridden out to Lexington, at Dr. Warren's de- 
sire, to see Hancock and Adams at Rev. 
Jonas Clark's house. In all probability, the 
information Revere gave at this time was one 
cause of the prompt appearance on the scene 
of the farmers who flocked in from the 
Middlesex towns and from New Hampshire 
two days later, almost as if summoned by 
telegraph. As Mr. Goss relates, Revere was 
captured by British officers between Lexing- 
ton and Concord, and it was young Dr. Pres- 
cott, who had been courting that evening in 
Lexington, that got the news to Concord, and 
so saved the powder. ** Dorothy Q.," by the 
way, then engaged to John Hancock, was at 
the Clark house, and went with him on the 
retreat to Burlington. 

Paul Revere, as the courier of the Revolu- 
tion, was often in the saddle, repeatedly tak- 
ing long journeys in which he went thou- 
sands of miles, and doing great service in 
keeping the colonies informed of all that was 
going on in those fateful days. He had a 
large family dependent on him, but he com- 
bined patriotic action and private business 
with great skill. As Lieutenant-Colonel of 
Artillery he was in command of Castle Will- 
iam in Boston Harbor for some lime; but 
his active service was confined to the unfor- 



tunate Penob.scot expedition in 1779. Tried 
by a court-martial, after repeated requests, 
he was acquitted of some minor charges 
made against him. He returned to his pri- 
vate afifairs in 1780, and soon was making 
gunpowder for the Continental forces. He 
engraved and printed much of the paper 
currency of the time ; was one of the earliest 
dentists in the country; and manufactured 
seals, dies, and picture frames. After the 
war he enlarged greatly his business as a 
silversmith, became an iron founder, cast 
church bells, and set up copper rolling mills 
which still endure. A man of wonderful in- 
dustry, and very successful in his many 
undertakings, he retained his public spirit to 
the last. The Green Dragon Caucus was 
very influential in procuring the adoption of 
the Constitution by Massachusetts. When 
the corner stone of the present State House 
was laid, on July 4, 1795, Revere officiated as 
Grand Master of the Masons of the State. 
The dome he afterwards covered with copper, 
as well as the hull of the Constitution — ** Old 
Ironsides." He was first president of the 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Associa- 
tion. Dying in 181 8, he left sons and daugh- 
ters whose children fought nobly in the Civil 
War. Not one of the aristocrats of Boston, 
but a leader of its patriotic mechanics and 
shop-keepers, Paul Revere amply deserved 
that his name should survive in honor in 
many a quarter of the Boston of today. This 
late but ample biography may be said to give 
the crown to all these honors. 



LOSD SANDOLPH OHTTBOHILL IH 
SOUTH AFRIOA .• 

THIS volume, by reason of its neat linen 
cover, large type, and plentiful pictures, 
presents an engaging exterior ; but we lay it 
down with the feeling that South Africa is 
not a particularly agreeable country, and that 
Lord Randolph is not a particularly good 
writer. His portrait, which is inserted as a 
frontispiece, shows a youngish looking man 
with a tall and narrow head, full cropped 
beard and mustache, and a resolute expres- 
sion. The book is founded on letters writ- 
ten to the London Daily Graphic in 1891. 
The preface indicates a somewhat self-suffi- 
cient, opinionated man, and the tone of the 
whole book is not one of refinement and 
high breeding. It is intelligent, nevertheless, 
and instructive. The volume gives a good 
idea of South Africa — the country, politics, 
diamond and gold mines, and sport; but it is 
a coarse, rough life, all of it, and the picture 
suffers in many ways in comparison, for ex- 
ample, with Mr. Price's Siberian narrative, 
which we have just reviewed in the last issue 
of the Literary World. 

Lord Randolph sailed from Dartmouth to 
Cape Town, and then made a long trip in- 
land, partly by rail, but mostly by wagon. 
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He visited the great diamond mines at Kim- 
berley and the gold mines at Johannesberg, 
and made an arduous hunting expedition into 
Mashonaland, where h'ons and other large 
game abounded, and where the British thirst 
for the blood of the animal creation was 
slaked to the full. It is hard to sympathize 
with the taste which found satisfaction in 
some of the scenes described in this book. 
It is said that there is a savage inside every 
civilized man; he certainly comes to the sur- 
face in the English sportsman very plainly ! 
A hunting expedition on the scale of Lord 
Randolph's is a mere bagatelle, don't you 
know. A couple of wagons, oxen, and shoot- 
ing horns to match will cost about ;^r,ooo; 
the tents and fittings ;^5oo more; and ;^ioo 
a month in wages and food for "the boys " 
will " keep the expedition going." This 
makes a trifle of $10,000 for six months' 
"sport," which consists in killing (or wound- 
ing) as many lions, quaggas, antelopes, gi- 
raffes, ostriches, wildebeests, hartebeests, 
wild pigs, and so on, as possible. 

South African States and politics present 
a mixed-up mess to the eye. Cape Colony 
has a representative government on the ad- 
vanced European plan; Natal a more re- 
stricted representative government, and Zulu- 
land a governor. The Transvaal is a cross 
between a colony and a republic ; the Orange 
Free State has a president and one legislative 
chamber. Thus there is almost every varia- 
tion conceivable throughout this checker- 
board of principalities two thousand miles in 
length, and inhabited by half a million of 
whites and four million natives. 

The diamond and gold fields of South 
Africa are getting down to a solid and honest 
basis ; but their history is a melancholy tale 
of sharp speculators, credulous shareholders, 
over-capitalization, enormous profits to the 
few, and equally enormous losses to the many. 
It may not be quite true to say that more 
money has been sunk in these mines than 
has been taken out of them ; but the account 
nearly balances. Lord Randolph had always 
one eye on the mines, while his other eye was 
on the barrel and his finger on the trigger. 

Traveling in South Africa, anywhere off 
the line of the railroads, is about as hard and 
disagreeable an experience as can be im- 
agined. Roads there are none, to speak of, 
except (one would think) to swear at. Horses 
live with difficulty; the "wayside inns "are 
mostly unendurable; prices are exorbitant, 
and the " native population " is abundant and 
spry. You rise at half-past three, make your 
coffee, pack up, and "trek," /.^., journey 
along, till six; then rest for the animals 
and a light breakfast ; then another " trek " 
till midday ; then three or four hours more 
rest, with dinner, and a bath if there is any 
water near. Canned meats and vegetables 
are the staple food. Another " trek " toward 
night uses up the evening. Thus thirty to 
forty miles a day are made. During the day 
the flies allow no sleep. 



An excellent map enables the reader to 
follow Lord Randolph's route with ease ; and 
the numerous woodcuts are vigorous, if not 
artistic. They seem to be engraved from 
pen-and-ink sketches, which were evidently 
done on the spot and con amore. Intending 
investors in South African properties, restless 
adventurers, and "sportsmen " will find mat- 
ter in this book that concerns them, but 
hardly anybody else will. 



ESSAYS ON UTERATUEE AND 
PHILOSOPHY* 

THE distinguished author of The Critical 
Philosophy of Iminanuel Kant is not 
only a metaphysician of the first order of 
ability, but also a man of wide and deep cul- 
ture, and a critic of extreme thoughtfulness. 
His endeavor to penetrate to the heart of 
things is constant, and his fairness to the 
most contrasted schools of thought is un- 
wearied. His admirable spirit is well indi- 
cated in the opening of the fine essay on the 
" Theology and Ethics of Dante : " 

We often find systems of doctrine surviving 
the most violent attack from without, and appar- 
ently only deriving new vigor from the contest 
But one thing there is which they cannot survive 
— viz., being thoroughly understood and appre- 
ciated ; for the intelligence that has fully appre- 
ciated them has ipsjuuto grown out of them and 
beyond them. It has extracted the principle 
from its former embodiment, and so made it 
capable of entering into combination with other 
principles to produce new forms of life and 
thought. It is in this relation that Dante stands 
to mediaeval Catholicism. 

The two articles on Cartesianism and Meta- 
physic which fill the second of these volumes 
are literally reprinted from the Encyclopcedia 
Britannica^ where they appeared, the first in 
1876, and the second in 1883. The first 
volume contains, beside an address on the 
Genius of Carlyle never before published, es- 
says from various reviews on Dante, Goethe 
and Philosophy, Rousseau, Wordsworth, and 
the Problem of Philosophy at the Present 
Time. More than once Professor Caird quar- 
rels with Matthew Arnold's definition of 
poetry as "a criticism of life," holding that 
»* it is far from desirable that poetry should 
ever become " such, " except in the sense in 
which beauty is always a criticism upon ugli- 
ness, or a good man upon a bad one." He 
does not seem to us to apprehend quite justly 
Mr. Arnold's point, as he gives to criticism 
a more precise definition than the poet and 
critic probably had in mind. But they who 
would learn what an accomplished philo- 
sophic mind has to say on many great points 
of contact between literature, philosophy, and 
religion, should read these heavily laden vol- 
umes. This is Professor Caird's conclusion 
concerning Goethe : 

The vain attempts still made to explain spirit 
by nature are rapidly teaching us to revive the 
truth which underlay the mediaeval supernatural- 
ism, that in the last resort nature is only to be 
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explained by spirit Perhaps it may be found 
that no one has done more to prepare the way 
for such a reunion of ancient and mediaeval ideas 
than our great modern poet and prophet of the 
religion of nature, Goethe. 

To Professor Caird, Wordsworth has a 

very sure hold on immortality: 

The only poetry that, in the long run, ** human- 
ity will not willingly let die," is that which con- 
tains, not mere variations on the old themes, but 
"things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme.'* 
Now Wordsworth can stand the test as well as 
any poet who ever lived. There is no poet who 
is more distinctly uni<^ue, and of his own kind ; 
no poet, the annihilation of whose works would 
more obviously deprive us of a definite and ori- 
ginal vein of thought and sentiment ; and there 
IS no poet below the great master- lights of poetry 
— Homer, Shakespeare, Dante, and Goethe — 
whose work is so independent of theirs. 

Of Carlyle this final word is none too 
generous : 

After everything has been said that can be 
said in the way of criticism, we are forced to 
recognize that no English writer in this century 
has done more to elevate and purify our ideals of 
life, and to make us conscious that the things of 
the spirit are real, and that, in the last resort, 
there is no other reality. 



DREAMS AND DAYS • 

MR. LATH ROP'S volume of verse shows 
much poetical merit, while it has de- 
cided technical faults. The spirit is manly 
and imaginative; the poet rejoices in his 
modern environment, and finds no difliculty 
in fitting to it a lyric idiom. He is at his 
best in large and free landscape, chiaroscuro 
and atmospheric effects; nothing could be 
better in its way than his "Rune of the 
Rain," with its wonderful variations ; 

O many tonM rain I 
O myriad sweet voices of the rain ! 
How welcome b its delicate overture 
At evening . . . 

when the grass and the flowers and the com 

Visibly lift their heads. 

And, as the quick shower wilder grows^ 

Upleap with answering kisses to the rain. 

llien the slow and pleasant murmur 

Of its subsiding, 

As the pulse of the storm beats firmer. 

And the steady rain 

Drops int* a cadenced chiding ! 

And after the thunder-burst : 

The fountains of the air. 

Unsealed again, sweep, ruining eveiywhere, 

To wrap the world in a watery winding-sheet. 

Surely the mercury has fallen in the re- 
viewer's room while these lines were in 
process of citation! 

Hardly less fortunate is Mr. Lathrop's 
poetic interpretation of "The Breakers;" 
and " Before the Snow " and " Incantation " 
may be ranked as companion pieces. " Night 
in New York " is a profoundly poetic medi- 
tation upon a realistic theme : 

Roar of the multitude, 
CHiafe of the million-crowd, 

he says, whether thunderous or hushed. 

You chant amain, through the modem maze. 
The only epic of our days. 

Such poetry appears to us the true solution 
of the problem of contemporary poetization 
flung out rather aggressively by some recent 
verse of the very experimental Mr. Howells. 
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The irregular measures of which Mr. La- 
throp seems fond, and which indeed suit the 
changing impressions which he conveys so 
well, are a snare for his — metrical — feet. 
His ear for rhythm is susceptible of emo- 
tions, but it is not always accurate and re- 
liable. His changes of meter are often un- 
modulated, he has no sure sense of the inher- 
ent value of long and short syllables (not 
always easy to determineX and he fails now 
and then to recognize the only unmistakable 
English spondee, the compound word, as in 
the line : 

Wordless the night-wind, funereal plumes of the tree-tops 
swaying ; 

where the accent of " night-wind " is misap- 
prehended, while "tree-tops" has its real 
value of a spondee. (Of course if Mr. Lathrop 
intended the verse for classic hexameter, 
although rhymed, the fifth foot ought not to 
be spondaic; but in English the poet may 
have all benefit of doubts ! ) 

We close with marking the strength and 
movement of the " Gettysburg Ode," with its 
dramatic grouping, its large sentiment, its 
beautiful personifications, and its fine pero- 
ration : 

Two hostile bullets in mid-air 

Together shocked, 

And swift were locked 
Forerer in a firm embrace. 
Then let us men have so much grace 
To take the bullets' place. 
And learn that we are held 

By laws that weld 

Oiur hearts together I 



THE AUTOBIOGRAPHT OF AH ENG- 
LISH GAME-EEEPER.* 

THIS is one of the oddest and frankest 
of rescripts of " the human document." 
One suspects that the editors of the personal 
history of John Wilkins may be amusing 
themselves at the reader*s expense in some 
clever way. Yet there, as frontispiece, stands 
the worthy Wilkins, facing the public like an 
honest old fellow who has nothing to fear 
and tells the truth. 

•* Assuming that Mr. Wilkins' stage name 
is Esau, and that our stage name is Jacob," 
say the editors, •* the words are for the most 
part the words of Esau, and the writing is 
the writing of Jacob. We feel that nothing 
further is wanting to the extreme lucidity of 
this explanation." These clever gentlemen, 
who have certainly prepared a wonderfully 
lifelike memoir of a representative game- 
keeper, may be literary foxes of the cunning- 
est quality — but 'tis not for the Literary 
World to lay snares for them. Instead, we 
will congratulate them on the capital manner 
in which they have been able to present a 
thorough and lifelike picture of the English 
functionary whose task it is to preserve the 
balance between the foxes, hares, and birds 
on the estates of sportsmen. An American 
must note that sport, so called, which is 
death to harmless creatures, is a relic of 



savagery. How the English reconcile the 
hunting of hares — poor, timid, defenseless 
little creatures — with their boasted instinct 
for fair play and for fighting "a fellow of 
your own size," is a question that admits of 
but one reply — they cannot. 



SOBEST HOSKIS « 



*Tbe Autobiography of an English Game-keeper. Mac- 
milUa & Co. ^2.00. 



AS a contribution to biography, these vol- 
umes by the professor of political and 
Social science in Yale University do not take 
high rank. The life of the Superintendent 
of Finance appointed by the Continental 
Congress is indeed related in all its known 
circumstances; but the treatment is entirely 
external, and whether Morris is apparently 
on the top wave of prosperity and supposed 
to be a very rich and thoroughly successful 
man, or is spending over three years and a 
half in jail on account of his debts when he 
was between sixty and seventy years of age, 
his biographer is equally unconcerned, ex- 
cept to relate in the driest manner possible 
the simple facts which any eye could see, 
even the most unsympathetic. The qualities 
which give Professor Sumner preeminence 
among the " hard school " of economists are 
here conspicuous — his indifference to sen- 
timent, even the soundest; his lack of the 
human touch, his unwillingness to admire, 
his readiness to depreciate, his utter inability 
to appreciate the heroic in human nature or 
history. 

As a history of the finances of the Revolu- 
tion, on the other hand, these volumes handle 
a much-neglected subject with the vigor, in- 
dustry, and thoroughness which Professor 
Sumner's readers always expect. In ex- 
pounding financial laws or stating financial 
situations, he is as strong as he is weak on 
the personal side. He dwells, to be sure, 
with noxious exaggeration upon the blunders 
and errors of the men of the Revolution, and 
we occasionally wonder if the tone of a mas- 
ter lecturing a lot of school-boys is quite 
that of a philosophic historian. But as no 
one has yet given Professor Sumner the 
latter title, we prefer to pass over the fre- 
quent arrogance and the unfair comparisons 
of the times of '76 with later days, to their 
disadvantage, and note here two or three of 
the matters which are elucidated by the au- 
thor with signal ability. 

The long chapter of mistakes in finance 
and politics which the Continental Congress 
undoubtedly committed was chiefly due to 
the fact that it did not lay taxes — the first 
resort of men of this century. The war was 
begun in protest against unjust taxation, and 
all taxation was, therefore, unpopular : 

It seemed to be accepted by everybody as a 
rational and correct view of the situation, that, 
of course, taxes could not be laid, because the 
fi^ht was against taxation. We have not met 
with a single case in which anybody undertook 



to point out the distinction between resisting all 
taxation and resisting taxation which was not 
levied upon due authority ; nor have we found 
one case in which anybody argued that the people 
had intelligently undertaken to resist the authority 
of Great Britain, and that they could or would 
subject themselves to the necessary cost of it, in 
money and military effort, like men. 

The first resort was, therefore, to foreign 
loans ; the second was to a paper currency. 
The weakness of these expedients is the 
main theme of Professor Sumner's volumes. 
He surveys at length the financial situation 
before Robert Morris was appointed, in 1781, 
Superintendent of Finance. Morris went 
into ofiice determined to lay Federal taxes, 
to introduce economy in place of the exist- 
ing waste and mismanagement, and in other 
ways to organize the great resources of the 
country. These plans failed largely, and 
Morris resigned his position in 1783 ; he had 
had competent support from Hamilton and 
Gouverneur Morris only, and despite his 
great service in paying off the army, he was 
continually assailed by interested enemies. 

Professor Sumner follows Morris' career 
through his speculations in Washington lands 
and other ventures to the end in 1818. 
" Morris was rather a modern than an eight- 
eenth-century man. ... If he had lived in 
our day, it would have suited him far better 
than the time in which he lived." He had 
the virtues of a great financier, with many of 
the usual defects of such a character; the 
fortitude displayed by the other great men 
of his generation he lacked. His biographer 
has supplied an important chapter in the 
economic history of our country in a manner 
that leaves little to be desired. 



*The Financier and the Finances of the American Revo- 
lution. By William Graham Sumner. Two volumes. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. #5.00. 



FAMILIAS STUDIES IN HOMES* 

SOUND learning, vivid and practical in- 
terest, and a fresh point of view charac- 
terize these Homeric studies by Miss Agnes 
M. Gierke, who has won distinction in astro- 
nomic science. Instead of reading the //tad 
and the Odyssey in the dusty half-light of 
libraries, she takes the eternally youthful 
epics into the clear Greek sunshine, among 
the creatures and objects that were known to 
Homer and the Homerids. The chapters 
form a group of monographs which together 
offer a very delightful picture of antique life, 
its customs and its science. Miss Gierke 
begins with discussing the identity of Homer 
as poet and problem; she arrives at the 
moderate conclusion that the epics, as we 
have them, are the work of two distinct mas- 
ter minds, both having been preserved and 
modified by the rhapsodes who recited them 
to the public. A similar process may be 
observed in the narrations of the modem 
Sicilian story-tellers, who, inheriting the gift 
and the mode from their fathers or deliber- 
ately learning it from a master, relate the 
deeds of the Reali di Francia, Gharlemagne, 
and his paladins. f ^ .^ I ^ 

e^byLiOOgle 

• Familiar Studies in Hoiner. By Agnes HrOeiie. 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75. 
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The chapter on Homeric astronomy gives 
a charming account of the empirical and 
mythic knowledge of the skies which was 
possessed in those times. "The Dog in 
Homer" describes the two diverse notions 
of that animal, the synonym of impudence 
and uncleanness, and the faithful friend of 
man. The most brilh'ant and inspiring study 
in the volume concerns Homeric Horses, 
the noble and tender-hearted creatures, half 
divine, altogether glorious : 

The makers of the fliad, whether few or many, 
were at least unanimous in their fervid admira- 
tion for the horse. The verses glow with a kind 
of rapture of enjoyment that de$cril>e his strength, 
beauty, and swiftness, his eager spirit and fine 
nervous organization, his docility to trusted guid- 
ance, his hitelligent participation in human con- 
tentions and pursuits. No animal has elsewhere 
achieved true epic personality; no animal has 
been raised to so high a dignity in art. The 
whole Iliad might be called an ** Aristeia" or 
eulogistic celebration of the species. 

A striking point is made by the author 
apropos of Homeric zo61ogy ; in those days 
the beasts had not become types of abstract 
qualities — the fox of cunning, the lion of 
courage, the hare of timidity — but they 
were beheld simply and described according 
to their physical appearance. Trees and 
flowers and the magic herbs, moly and ne- 
penthe and asphodel ; Homeric meals, metals, 
and decorative substances are carefully stud- 
ied by the author. The work, modest in 
its self-imposed limits, but enthusiastic and 
scholarly, cannot fail to bring new and vital 
spirit to the study of Homer. Especially is 
it to be recommended to young students for 
Its admirable atmosphere and its delightful 
details. 

ICmOB NOTIOES. 



Walt Whitman Again. 
The place and worth of Walt Whitman in the 
literature of humanity is a subject that has been 
recently, and more than once, discussed in the 
columns of the Literary World. Our obser- 
vations may, therefore, be limited in noticing 
Mr. William Clarke's little volume, entitled Walt 
Whitman. The author shows himself equally 
thoughtful, liberal, sane, and appreciative. He 
recognizes the rudenesses, the discords, and the 
chaotic shapelessness of Whitman's rhapsodic 
chant. He bases his admiration for the poet 
upon Whitman's great sympathy, comprehend- 
ing all mankind, and his extraordinary power of 
impersonation 1)y which he could boldly pro- 
claim himself the national and the cosmopolitan 
spokesman — a tremendous egotism not without 
some justification : 

Our acceptance of Whitman, therefore, mainly 
depends on whether we accept the advent, wel- 
come or unwelcome, of a new world ; on whether 
we really believe that the old forms are exl)au:ited; 
on whether ... we can also 

Raise a Toice for far superber themes, for poets and for art, 
To exalt the present and the real. 

To teach the average man the glory of his daily walk and 
trade. 

Mr. Clarke divides his matter into chapters 
upon the ** Personality of Whitman," his '* Mes- 
sage to America," his " Art," his " Democracy," 
and his ** Spiritual Creed." In considering these 



phases of his subject, Mr. Clarke's work Is excel- 
lent ; at the same time highly appreciative and 
soundly critical, it should be widely acceptable 
as a comment upon the unique personality lately 
departed.— Macmillan & Co. 90c 

The Leading Women of the Restoration. 

The group of truly "Noble Dames" treated 
by Miss Grace Johnstone, includes I^dy Russell, 
who, both from character and interest, rightfully 
takes precedence of the rest ; Mary, Countess of 
Warwick, a woman of deep religious convic- 
tions and an almost aggravating austerity of 
morals; Lady Maynard, whose chief claim to 
celebrity is that she was the friend of Bishop 
Ken, who wrote her funeral sermon; Mrs. Hutch- 
inson, the noble wife of a noble and consistent 
Puritan ; and, sweetest of all, Mrs. Godolphin, 
whom John Evelyn loved as an adopted daugh- 
ter, and who, though a beautiful and admired 
maid of honor in one of the most corrupt of 
English courts, preserved unsp>otted from the 
world the purity of her mind and the integriry of 
her religious belief. Her biography, and that 
of ** the sweet saint who sat by Russell's side," 
form the most charming chapters of a volume to 
which its author would seem to have been in- 
spired by the advice and example of the late 
Dean Plumptre, who, in his Life and Letters of 
Thomas Ken, touched upon analogous themes 
and personages, and who eagerly welcomed her 
ofifer to make a more detailed study of the women 
of the Restoration period, their lives, their 
example, and their surroundings. — London : 
Digby, Long & Co. 

Men and Events of Forty Years. 
The name of Grinnell will be found to occur 
several times on the map of the United States. 
A vigorous college of that name in Iowa, and 
a number of thriving religious, charitable, and 
commercial institutions, all own the same father. 
The late Josiah Busnell Grinnell was a Vermonter, 
bom at New Haven, December 22, 1821. Young 
Grinnell went West, grew up with the country, 
was a distributer of tracts, founded towns, a uni- 
versity, banks, and stock companies, and went to 
the State Senate and to Congress. He believed 
heartily in all the ideas and principles of the 
Reformation, and his chief joy was to embody 
these in institutions. Active, charitable, kind, 
possessed of literary ability and religious fervor, 
he was an ardent patriot and loved humanity in 
all forms and conditions. Before his death, in 
1891, he wrote out his reminiscences of men and 
events, and these are set forth in a handsome 
volume. It is a veritable portrait gallery of many 
of the prominent actors in all departments of 
American public life during two generations past. 
The pen pictures of Jefferson 13avis, Winfield 
Scott, Robert Ingersoll, Henry Ward Beecher, 
and scores of others, are very, interesting. Mr. 
Grinnell's pages are so full of the philosophy of 
success, illustrated by example, that the volume 
might be called a readable treatise on ** how to 
succeed in life." — D. Lothrop Company. 

Lord Chesterfield's Letters. 
To use a word which the polite Earl of Chester- 
field would scarcely have recommended to his 
son, had he known it, there appears to be a 
" boom " in Chesterfield^ s Letters of recent months. 
Mr. John Bradshaw, who has edited Milton's and 
Gray's poem.s is the editor who furnishes an in- 
troduction, notes, and index to a new edition in 



three large volumes, paged consecutively. The 
edition is hardly more than a reproduction of 
Lord Mahon's four- volume edition of 1845. 8"P" 
plemented from the additional volume of 1853. 
Chesterfield's letters to his son occupy the first 
volume and a large part of the second. They 
are followed by the letters to his godson on the 
"Art of Pleasing," the political and miscella- 
neous letters written between 17 12 and 1772, 
and some forty pages of Clumicters, The two 
indexes are quite insufficient. Mr. Bradshaw's 
conception of the duties of an editor is not one 
which makes severe demands; it Is in striking 
contrast with that dominating Dr. Birkbeck Hill's 
edition of Dr. Johnson s letters, but until a sec- 
ond Dr. Hill arises to edit Chesterfield's letters 
in the same style, this edition by Mr. Bradshaw 
will pass.— Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons. 

$7.50- 

Poems of William Watson. 

Sobriety and philosophy are the spu-it of Mr. 
Watson's verse. He is al>ove all a profound 
admirer of Wordsworth, and loses no occasion 
to celebrate or to follow his master, even upon 
bare hights and among the clouds. His work is 
eminently respectable, the result of literary con- 
victions and culture and an appreciative mind. 
He is a lover of nature, chiefly in the country of 
hill and dale with which he can associate his 
ideals. He is capable of finely sonorous verse: 

For me, to dreams resigned, there come and go, 
'I'wixt mountains draped and hooded night and mom. 
Elusive notes in wandering wafture borne. 
From undiscoverable lips iliat blow 
An inunaterial born. 

On gayer themes and in lighter measures Mr. 
Watson's verse appears rather heavy footed; 
but some of his epigrams are pointed, as, for 
example : 

For metaphors of man we search the skies 

And find our allegory in all the air. 
We gaze on Nature with Nardxsus-eyes, 

Enamored of our shadow everywhere. 

The " Ode at Wordsworth's Grave " is the poem 
most representative of Mr. Watson's talent. We 
find him in this volume serious, sincere, intellec- 
tual, rather than artistic or emotional, careful 
and rather frigid, with occasional moments of 
fine vision. — Macmillan & Co. ^1.50. 



Colonel Richard Malcolm Johnston has been 
well advised m selecting from his Dtikesborough 
Tales half-a-dozen stories relating mainly to in- 
cidents in the career of Mr. Bill Williams and 
his nearest associates, and publishing them 
under the title, The Chronicles of Mr, Bill Will- 
iams. — D. Appleton & Co. 50c. 

A new volume in the " Giunta" series is Will- 
iam Hazlitt's incomparable Lectures on the Eng- 
lish Poets, a volume of the highest rank in 
English critical literature, which should have a 
large reading, now that it is put in so accessi- 
ble and attractive a form. — Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.25. 

Lieutenant Fletcher S. Bassett of the United 
States Navy has revised his comprehensive vol- 
ume, first published in 1885, on Sea Phantoms or 
Legends, and Superstitions of the Sea and Sailors 
in all Lands and at all Times. The volume is 
publbhed in neat form by Morrill, Higginson & 
Co., Chicago. 

A very pleasing selection of English poetry 
is Mr. George Saintsbury's Seventeenth Century 
Lyrics in the ** Pocket Library." — Macmillan %c\^ 
Co. Ii.oo. *-^ 
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POETKT. 
B. A. Freeman. 

DUdatAlicanttt S^in^ March l6, l8g2> 

Called to his rest, though not on that loved strand 

That claimed his last life-labor — now denied 

Its high fulfillment ~ yet he sleeps be^de 

Blue Mediterranean waters in a land 

Of palms and columns, over-towered of old 

By the tall rock whose sunlit bastions brought 

Light to his darkening eyes. There, too, twice rolled 

The " Eternal Strife " whose island-fields he sought 

From Mongibello to the wind-swept crest 

Of Julian and Astart^. East and west. 

Thraldom and freedom were to him no theme 

Scholastic, but that mighty human heart, 

Outpouring words of thunder, still took part 

In each uprising, were it but a dream. 

—-A./. E.f in London Aihtntrum. 



On Dorothy, Lrady Temple's Portrait. 

Though lips we look on, dreaming 
That they may speak some word 
Like those that won Sir WUliam, 
Live, twilight tlurough, unstirred, 
The hand that penned thy letters 
And bore thy love to him 
Shall fashion newer fetters 
Now that his eyes are dim ; 
For, Dorothy, the beauty 
That woke to hopes and fears 
One heart, by ardor quickened, 
Holds hearts for all the years. 

— Charlbs Knowlbs Bolton. 



The Dean of Westminster's Plan for 
a Memorial to Lowell. * 

"A monument to him would grace 
The Abbey, as we know well; 
But,'* sadly sighs the Dean, ** no space 
Can we find here for Lowell. 

"We can't spare room — 'tis getting scant — 
But thii there's naught to hinder: 
We in the Chapter- House will grant 
The Yankee wit a 'winder.'" 

Thanks to your Reverence, thanks — his name 
And face therein might show well; 

Yet no such blazon needs his fame, 
So stain no glass for Lowell ! 

— W. L. Shobmakbr. 



* See paragraph in the Literary Worlds May gz, 1899. 



POLK-LOEE OP THE NEW WEST. 

THOSE students of literature who deny to the 
newly developed Mississippi Valley States 
^ny fund of folk-lore are plainly unfamiliar with 
^|i^ pqsmopolitan character of the population of 
^hat regioi^. When it is remembered that the 
pfairies have been settled by the emigrants from 
a ^ore of natiqns and from every section of our 
qwn continent; that Swede and Floridian find 
themselves ^ide by side in Dakota; and the 
".claims" of Russian and New Englander join 
boundaries in Nebraska and Kansas j while the 
remnants of an Aztec civilization beat against 
sturdy Canadian, German, and Norwegian tillers 
of the soil in the farther Southwest, there is rea- 
son to suspect a wealth gather than a dearth of 
such material. 
It seems to be charaqterbtic of emigrants to, 



treasure in their hearts the quaint tales of the 
fatherland, and to hoard them there when in 
new lands. The European-bom residents of the 
Western States bring with them a vast quantity 
of early learned folk-lore to enliven their family 
circle around the fires in their sod- houses or small 
cabins. But they hoard it closely. They seem 
chary of relating to strangers the stories which, 
back in Genuany or Scandinavia, would be chat- 
tered out with pride. It seems instinctive rather 
than intentional, and when the searcher after 
treasure of this kind has once loosened the tongue, 
there is a surfeit at his command. 

Indeed there is perhaps nowhere so wide a 
diversity of the folk-lore of many races and many 
lands as here. It is not found in the great cities 
where the world in miniature is seen on a single 
block ; for the class of people who live in cities 
have no traditions. Those who come to the un- 
broken prairies have lived in the villages and on 
the farms of their native countries. They have, 
for the most part, been the patient toilers, the 
impressionable and thoughtful middle class that 
preserves and transmits the wonder-stories that 
make up their race's folk-lore. In the lonesome- 
ness of the new home these tales are rehearsed, 
sometimes with localized additions, until after a 
generation there is almost a new version of the 
old literature. 

Among the people who have brought a rich 
store of such interesting fairy mythology are the 
Mennonites, who have large colonies in both the 
Dakotas, in Nebraska, and Kansas. Bringing 
with them as they do, the traditions of Western 
Russia and the States of the German Empire, 
they possess an odd mixture of the distinguish- 
ing elements of the two nations* life. The de- 
mons of the Black Forest are sadly mingled with 
the Wind Spirits of the steppes, and the stolid 
character of the Mennonites themselves adds 
curiously to the effect on the Ibtener. They 
take unkindly to American customs and reside 
in colonies by themselves, their dwellings grouped 
as were those of their forefathers, as if for pro- 
tection against some Cossacks of the North. 
When their confidence has been gained, the stran- 
ger can enjoy a most delightful feast of quaint 
tradition, unmixed with any New World elements. 
The purity of language and figure is well pre- 
served. 

In the same States are thousands of Swedes 
and Norwegians. In some counties they consti- 
tute the majority of the inhabitants, and have 
their own teachers and churches, and even their 
own colleges and newspapers. Their numbers are 
constantly enhanced by fresh arrivals from the 
fatherland, thus keeping warm the home feeling, 
and their traditionary history is nearly as pure as 
that of the Mennonites. There is nothing more 
odd than to stretch out lazily on the sod of a 
level plain — reaching away for a score of miles as 
unbroken as a floor, with clear, warm skies bend- 
ing peacefully over — and listen to a fair- haired 
Scandinavian roll out ponderous tales of the ice- 
bound Northland, of Odin and Igdrasil, of the 
enormous giants that plodded through seas of 
snow and threw glaciers at each other. Even the 
children absorb the mighty measure of it all, and 
their fairy tales, related to one another, are not 
of dainty pixies, but of monstrous, club- bearing 
giants. 

Then the Germans and Scotch and Irish all 
contribute their share, while the large numbers of 
negroes, emigrants to ^ans^s, Indian Territory, 



and Northern Texas in the past decade, add pic- 
turesqueness to the whole. 

It is curious to note the efifect of the wide and 
boundless landscaf>es on those who have been 
reared among mountain ranges and forests. It 
has widened and changed their conversation, by 
giving prominence to those tales relating to the 
plains, and the gradual elimination of those of 
hill and woods, until almost a new class has been 
born. The old Indian lore has been interwoven 
also, and the cyclone and prairie fire play impor- 
tant parts in the newer dispensation. The New 
Englander, even, modifies his tales of the Puritan 
fathers, and makes of them something different 
and more modern, robbing them, perhaps, of the 
charm they possej^s when told around the old 
fireplace in a New England parlor ; they acquire 
a Western flavor, and add to the material of this 
section. 

Most fascinating, most original, and perfectly 
preserved of Western folk-lore is, however, that 
found in New Mexico and Southern Colorado, 
where the Aztec blood is present and the influence 
of the land of the Montezumas is felt. A rich 
store of material lies waiting the miner of literary 
wealth who will search it out. Tales of such 
strangeness are there as would delight the most 
hardened collector of curios. The inroads made 
on the host of treasures by Mr. I.ummis and Mr. 
Janvier have by no means been sufficient to im- 
pair the extent of the supply. The traveler who 
will take a little pains can gather a most entertain- 
ing batch of stories of upland fairies, sun-gods, 
and fanciful legendary bric-abrac, that could be 
born only in the minds of a comparatively isolated 
and an exceedingly imaginative people. They 
have a long line of ancestry, and are proud of it. 
They have resided in the southern third of 
the Continent longer than civilization has he^;d 
Europe, and superstition has built up a formida- 
ble army of precedents and legends. 

Indian tales have purposely been omitted from 
this discussion. The wandering tribes of red 
men who peopled the prairies, and whose rem- 
nants still remain on the reservations, had little 
that was different in quality or quantity from 
the quaint tales of the Great Spirit and happy 
hunting grounds related in the wigwams of the 
Mohawks and Pequots. 

The folk-lore of the New West is receiving 
accretions at a rapid pace from the told and re- 
told histories of early hardships and adventures 
of the settlers. It was the settler period of New 
England that gave birth to the half-fabulous in- 
cidents that now delight the student ; and when 
the West is older, there will be an abundance of 
material relating to a period now closing. It will 
be more venturesome and thrilling than that of 
New England, but it will not be less interesting. 
It will deal more with deeds and less with opin- 
ions. Theological questions and witchcraft will 
not enter into its composition, but there will be 
all the weird imagery evolved from the strug- 
gles of the men and women who conquered the 
grassy acres, and made of the haunt of buffalo 
and coyote pleasant homes and thriving cities. 
The mountain regions will add their quota of the 
peculiar tales of frontier experience, tinged with 
the unearthing of vast treasures in unexpected 
places, promising to make as a whole a collection 
of folk-lore unexcelled upon the continent for 
origmality and brightness. 

Charles Moreau Harger, ^ 

Abiiettfy Kansas, K^ 
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— Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe celebrated her 
eighty- first birthday at Hartford, on Tuesday, 
14th June. As usual on these anniversaries, a 
floral tribute came from her publishers, Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifilin and Company. Mrs. Frank- 
lin Chamberlain, a near neighbor, sent a bouquet 
of roses and received a note of thanks in Mrs. 
Stowe*s handwriting, in which she said: "My 
pilgrimage has been long, and will end happily, 
surrounded by such friends and neighbors." The 
physical health of Mrs. Stowe is remarkably good 
at present. Her mind is clear when she is 
writing. 

riOTIOH. 

VSHien a Man's Single. 
Mr. Barrie's tale of literary life, just reprinted 
in an American edition, begins and ends in 
Thrums ; but it is chiefly concerned with the life 
of a young sawyer who goes up to London to 
seek his fortune as a journalist. Rob Angus is 
perhaps a little overdrawn, and we note certain 
conventional attributes in him which are always 
given to the self- made hero in fiction ; but, as a 
whole, his character stands out in a very lifelike 
fashion. His companion journalist, Dick Abin- 
ger, is even more vivid and much more original. 
The two heroines are rather conventional, and 
the plot is not strong. Mr. Barrie*s humor is as 
delightful in London as in his Thrums, though 
we fancy that all his lovers will be most pleased 
with the Thrums sketches, which open and close 
the novel. IVhen a Afan^s Single is much less 
artistic than The Window in Thrums and Auld 
Lxchi Idi Us ; but it is more important than My 
Lady Nicotine, As a novelist Mr. Barrie shows 
a lack of smoothness in his long stories, and The 
LUtU MiniUer, beautiful as it is, and strong as it 
is in many ways, has not the simplicity and 
single-mindedness of narrative which one looks 
to find in the best novels. When a Man's Single 
has the same faults, with much less strength; 
but it contains one sketch quite as charming and 
pathetic as anything Mr. Barrie has done — that 
of Rob Angus* baby niece, Davy Dundas. It is 
an ungrateful task to criticise our pleasures, and 
although we can find faults enough by looking 
for them here, the charm of the book is com- 
pelling, and Mr. Barrie*s admirers will enjoy it 
thoroughly. — Lovell, Coryell & Co. ^1.00. 

The Downfall. 
Under this title appears a translation into 
English of M. £mile Zola's recently published 
study of war, Le Debdcle, This " smash-up " was 
the defeat of Napoleon III at Sedan ; the details 
of the campaign are given with all the astonish- 
mgly minute care of the author. The realism is 
extreme; but with the exception of certain 
descriptions of the battle field and of the im- 
provised military hospitals, it is not at all un- 
bearable to the nerves, and in these scenes the 
shudder is merely physical, not moral. There 
is a slender thread of romance in the work — 
the love and the wanderings of the devoted 
Henriette; here and there a girl's smile bright- 
ens for an instant the grim record of cannonades 
and tactics. The author has evidently studied 
his topic with the utmost care, not disdaining 
any document or remembrance. His portrait of 
Napoleon III is pathetic ; to M. Zola, the Em- 
peror seems to have been a man of humane 
heart, a visionary, and an invalid, whos«; fnte it 



was to be miserably defeated. The translation, 
by E. P. Robins, is vigorous and natural. — Cas- 
sell Publishing Co. $i.5a 

A Tcherkesse Prince. 
The Tcherkesse are the noblest tribe of the 
Caucasus, and Prince Tariel, the hero of this 
story, is of one of their noblest families. An 
officer at the head of a Cossack regiment, his 
whole career is one of gallant daring, incessant 
activity, and perpetual risk. The Tchetchenzies, 
a wild tribe of border robbers, are forever making 
raids on the territory he is set to guard, and in 
pursuing and punbhing them he encounters in- 
numerable dangers. The glimpses of the glorious 
Caucasian scenery and its romantic life are the 
charm of the book ; but very pretty, too, is the 
tale of Prhice Tariel's love for the fair Olga, 
Russian on the mother's side and Bostonian on 
the father's — an odd mingling of races. Madame 
de Meissner, who writes the story, seems at home 
on both sides of the Atlantic, and has the skill 
to make her romance seem probable as well as 
picturesque. — Boston : DeWolfe, Fiske & Co, 

A Younger Sister. 
This story, by the author of V A teller du 
Lysy is charming reading, especially for young 
girls. The scene is laid in rural England, and a 
pleasing picture is given of the beauty and the 
monotony of English country life. Two sisters 
live quietly with their mother and father at the 
family country seat To the elder sister the life 
is peaceful and poetic ; she finds her happiness 
in ministering to her father's quiet tastes, in 
amateur sketching, and in fine needlework. But 
the younger .sister is made of very different stuff; 
to her this life of ** made duties," with no variety 
for month after month, is simply unbearable. 
The elder sister's joy is the younger sister's pain, 
and, of course, the parents' sympathy is chiefly 
with the daughter who is content to* remain 
peacefully in the home nest. After beating her 
wings against her cage vainly for some years, the 
younger sister suddenly finds herself free to earn 
her own living and try life in the great, busy 
world. Through experience of the world's trials 
and the many dangers and difficulties which be- 
set women bread earners, the girl learns to look 
at life a litde less self -confidently, and finally she 
settles down to home and love with a new appre- 
ciation of their real value. Guenola, the younger 
sister, is an interesting study. She is full of 
vague ambitions and crude theories, but she is 
capable of great heroism, and even of passionate 
self-renunciation. She is a creature of this cen- 
tury, the fin de siicle young woman, of whom so 
much is said. — Longmans, Green & Co. ^1.25. 

Anthony Melgrave. 
Anthony Melgrave is a talented lawyer of 
Washington, D. C. To read his history seems 
to take us far back in the century, for surely 
nobody of late years has indulged in such stilted 
sentiments, not to say redundance of syllables, 
as those with which his inventor, Mr. Thomas 
McCaleb, has endowed him. Here he is in his 
library awaiting the entrance of a friend : ** Sir, 
Mr. Fendleton is in the antechamber and asks if 
he may see you." " Ah, Arthur Fendleton, best 
of friends I" exclaimed Melgrave, almost in a 
whisper to himself; '*you, who seem to divine 
whenever sorrow is present; you alone of all 
men are welcome to my confidence." The divin- 
ing Fendleton enters, and presently seizes upon 



certain ** Essays ** " written by Anthony during 
certain nocturnal hours in the last year, with no 
motive other than to afford himself literary amuse- 
ment. " " Yes," concluded Fendleton, after dilat- 
ing upon the general excellence of the lucubra- 
tions, **let them be launched upon the public, 
and I venture to prophesy that you will beget as 
a compensation both money and reputation. " 

The two friends go to a ball together, where 
the same light style of conversation goes on : 
"Observation proves that, despite the so-called 
degeneracy of our age, woman is still attracted 
by the great man; and, moreover, the nearer 
man's greatness approaches eccentricity the more 
favor will he receive from her. Indeed, I believe 
that, without exception, women, such at least as 
I have studied, had they their own way, would 
marry a pessimistic poet, or some such capricious 
being." And so on to the end of the volume. 
The meager plot is explained to be simply that, 
to avoid "grieving" an old father in Eng- 
land, Mr. Melgrave has elected to conceal his 
marriage, let his wife die disgraced, and pass off 
his only daughter as illegitimate. All ends hap- 
pily, and we leave him in the peaceful shades 
of Montalbon affording himself more "literary 
amusement." Ye gods and little fishes, what 
a novel to appear in 1892 1 — G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $1.50. 

Athens and the Isle of Tenos are the scenes 
of Daughters of Men^ by Hannah Lynch. If 
modern Greek life is faithfully represented here, 
it must be inexpressibly wearisome, and one may 
well be glad to return to America. Two love 
stories are woven together in the book. In one 
the lovers are faithful until obstacles are removed, 
while the other reveals the gradual hardening 
and moral decline of a man whose heart wavers 
between several women. One of these women 
is intolerably rude and common, but she holds 
him through her marvelous gift of musical ex- 
pression. Another is a gentle Greek maiden, 
whose placidity seems to weary him ; but she 
evidently advances in his respect after she has 
shot him through the shoulder for his desertion 
of her. The third love is that of " the moth for 
the star," so that nothing is left for the young 
Austrian but to marry and meet- with a degree 
of happiness hardly to have been expected. 
The book drags in its action. — United States 
Book Co. 

In a book entitled Ruby^ which was published 
some time ago, Amye Reade endeavored to pre- 
sent the barbarous cruelties of circus training in 
such a way as to arouse the indignation of think- 
ing people and philanthropists, and bring about 
some reform. Her new book. Staves of the Saw- 
dustf is written with the same desire. It is a 
most painful volume; and if her statements de- 
scribing the tortures practiced on young children 
to fit them for such performances are true, it is 
indeed time for our humane societies to interfere 
and take steps to have the secrets of the profes- 
sion brought to light. It seems as if there must 
be direct means of accomplishing this. All other 
interests in the book are subordinated to its main 
purpose. — Hovendon Co. 

No one knows better than Mrs. L. B. Walford 
how to write an agreeable story about nothing. 
Her characters are always delightful, and possess 
just enough of inconsbtency with their alleged ip 
principles to make them natural. Her quiet 
humor helps one to read her books with a 
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pleased smile, though he may lay them down, 
when finished, with a gentle sigh for his own 
simplicity. The One Good Guest is a love story 
without any love scenes. Tom, the brother, takes 
care of his sisters, and entertains shooting parties 
in which the "one good guest** gets confounded 
by gossip with his scapegrace brother. Tom 
unravels the puzzle, reproves his elderly rela- 
tions, and brings everything out right. The 
etiquette and tedium of an English country-house 
party are well described. How many English- 
men, according to such books, have nothing to 
do I — Longmans, Green & Co. 

TTie Pony Expressman is preeminently a boy's 
book, though the average boy is not likely to be 
as ingenious in expedients as the hero of this 
story. He earns his money in novel and inter- 
esting ways; clears the good name of a minister, 
does errands, runs an express, and finally keeps 
a branch store. The author. Rev. J. H. Cowan, 
who has written many boys* books, knows how 
to make the practical and religious side of a 
boy*8 nature attractive. Such Sunday-school 
books are an immense advance upon the literary, 
sentimental piety of even a dozen years ago, 
and are a proof that the Sunday school, with its 
libraries, b one of the natural, healthy forces in 
today's moral growth. — Congregational S. S. 
and Publishing Society. $1.50. 

One may well confess a partiality for the Eng- 
lish three -volume novel when one is taken into 
pleasant company by it. In a beautiful country, 
with characters whose speech is agreeable, we 
are not chary of our time. So The Ides of March 
by Mr. G. M. Robins, pleases one, although he 
suspects it might have been cut shorter to advan- 
tage. The hero's father wishes him to marry in 
order that an old prophecy about the Westmor- 
land family may not be fulfilled. He must marry 
before a certain date; of course he refuses at 
first. Afterwards he relents and proposes — 
equally of course — to the wrong girl, who 
throws him over after sufficient unhappiness. 
After this release he is able to marry the right 
girl, whom he began by hating. The main facts 
of The Ides of March thus lie before the reader; 
the interest and pleasure of the book he must 
discover for himself. — Lovell, Coryell & Co. 50c. 

Kate Livingston Willard, the author of An 
Awakenings has given in A Colony of Girls a 
very mild summer story. It is one of those 
hammock novels which can only be endured 
when the thermometer is over 90°, and when the 
intellect has been lulled to sleep by the trivial 
gossip of a summer boarding-house. It is the 
tale of a happy and healthful set of young girls 
who live in a quaint seaport town in which there 
is not even the traditional "one young man." 
But one summer the arrival of a yacht, with its 
crew of interesting yachtsmen, upsets all these 
girls' dreams of spinsterhood, and lovers' quar- 
rels break up the round of peaceful picnics. 
Of course the story closes with the ringing of 
happy wedding bells. It is all very light read- 
ing, nourishing the brain about as much as lem- 
onade does the body, and matching well this mid- 
summer beverage. — Dodd, Mead & Co. ;^i.oa 

Those who recall with pleasure Some Emotions 
and a Morale by John Oliver Hobbes, delightful 
for its style and its epigrams rather than for its 
plot or sustained character-drawing, will enjoy 
The Sinner* s Comedy ^ which is even more witty 
than its author's eaflier production. The plot 



is scanty; indeed, when we have said that the 
wrong man invariably has the wrong woman 
assigned to him, we have said practically all 
there is to say ; but the wit and sparkle of the 
conversations are delightfully original. The 
Dean and his sister. Sir Richard and Emily, are 
cleverly drawn, as well as the heroine. As to 
the moral of the book, it would take a skilled 
theologian to find it ; but the charm of the story 
will be patent to every reader. — Cassell Pub- 
lishing Co. 50c. 

Nakoma, a tale by the Rev. George Huntington, 
has for its scene Minnesota as it used to be before 
cyclones and grasshoppers set in, and while there 
were still Indians to " uprise " and attack the 
white settlements. It is probably a picture drawn 
from life, and has a considerable spice of adven- 
ture in it, notably toward the close, where the 
little settlement of Nakoma comes near to being 
utterly wiped out, as other villages were, by a raid 
from the Sioux. — Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society. 
$i.SO. 

Fortunately for herself, Mrs. L. T. Meade has 
written much better books than Out of the Fash- 
ion , in which are related the fortunes of three 
sisters, who, after their father's wrong doing and 
loss of money, keep an ideal boarding-house for 
young girls, where they all wear tea-gowns in 
the evening. The lover of the fourth sister for- 
bids her to take part in this pecuniary enterprise 
which is ** out of the fashion." She mildly obeys 
him, and lives with an uncle who does not want 
her. In the end she marries her conventional 
lover, and her sisters prosper. — Cassell Publish- 
ing Co. 

Brian* s Home, by Fannie E. Newl>erry, is 
written in a simple, pleasing manner. Starting 
in life with little means, a family of children 
finally meet with success ; some become famous, 
others marry, all are happy. The character of 
each child is well individualized. Brian, the in- 
valid brother, is his mother's comforter; she her- 
self is a genuine mother, full of contrivances, 
strength, and sweetness. A healthy- minded book 
like this is a rebuke to morbidness, and a chal- 
lenge to honest effort. — Congregational S.S. & 
Publishing Society. . 
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Concordance to Shelley. 
Shelley is not one of the poets whose works 
seem to demand preeminently a concordance, 
especially if it be true, as F. S. Ellis, the maker 
of thb one, says : ** There is but a very limited 
number of people in the world who care for 
Shelley's poetry ; " but he seems to have been un- 
fortunate in his acquaintance, for he says further : 
** I never met with a single person outside the 
circle of professed students of it who could lay 
claim to having read more than two or three of 
his most celebrated lyrics." However few or 
many the readers of Shelley may be today, they 
will welcome such a thorough piece of work as 
this Lexical Concordance, It is a stout quarto 
volume of 818 pages in double columns, printed 
in the usual excellent style of the Clarendon 
Press. The references are to Mr. H. B. For- 
man*s edition in two volumes, and many of them 
are marked variously to indicate whether a word 
is used by Shakespeare, once, or more often, or 
in the same sense as by Shelley. The very first 



entry, the indefinite article "a,** indicates Mr. 
Ellis* great particularity, for he has examples of 
seven uses which he dbtinguishes. To take a 
word of more interest, the citations under ** chain " 
— the noun — are classified under the literal mean- 
ing, "a series of connected links," and then, as 
the five figurative meanings, are given : " restrain- 
ing influence or moral bond ; a connected series 
of objects; a continued series or sequence of 
events or ideas ; applied to a serpent as a con- 
stricting force ;'* and ** the flesh, so-called, as con- 
fining the spirit" — with abundant quotations. 
It is an interesting detail to note in the vocabu- 
lary of a poet like Shelley that there are three 
pages of citations under "heart," three under 
" earth," one under " hell," and two and a half 
under " heaven." Proper names are included of 
course. The one criticism of a concordance that 
is of much value must be based upon the use of 
it for months, but Mr. Ellis' work seems to be 
not only minute, but exact, so far as a cursory ex- 
amination shows it. It is dedicated " humbly but 
lovingly to the glorious but beautiful spirit for 
a few brief years known upon earth as Percy 
Bysshe Shelley." — London : Bernard Quaritch. 

The Formal Garden in England. 

A very pleasing volume, indeed, is this in which 
Mr. Reginald Blomfield advocates " the formal 
treatment of gardens," which he thinks should 
perhaps be called "the architectural treatment 
of gardens, for it consists in the extension of the 
principles of design which govern the house to 
the grounds which surround it." Mr. Blomfield 
has considerable polemic matter at the beginning 
and end of his volume directed against landscape 
gardens ; but the body of the book is devoted to 
a history and exposition of the formal garden, 
illustrated with a large number of views, taken 
chiefly from old prints and volumes. The French- 
man declared that in order to lay out an English 
garden, one needed only to intoxicate the gardener 
and then follow his footsteps ; it is against ex- 
travagances so hit off that Mr. Blomfield dilates. 
His main principle of regarding the garden as in 
some sense an extension of the house, and there- 
fore needing to be treated architecturally as well 
as picturesquely, seems sound. It is certainly 
presented here in a most attractive setting of 
type, illustration, and binding. — Macmillan & 
Co. $3.00. 

Shadows of the Stage. 

Theatrical gossip has a peculiar flavor and 
fascination, and it does not lose an atom of its 
piquancy coming through the hands of Mr. Will- 
iam Winter. This little volume is, in fact, a val- 
uable contribution to literature, as the writer has 
successfully tried to make it a permanent record 
of the theatrical world of thb generation. For 
over thirty years he has been an observer of the 
life of the contemporary stage, and has written 
hundreds of papers upon actors and their art 
Out of thb mass of material he has chosen thirty- 
eight brief essays, which cover a wide variety of 
theatrical subjects. He writes of Mary Ander- 
son, Adelaide Neilson, John McCullough, Gene- 
vieve Ward, and a host of major and minor 
lights, with kindly praise and appreciation. The 
flavor of his essays b not an acid flavor, for Mr. 
Winter believes that " it b not necessary to wait 
till you are very old before you begin to prabe 
anything, and then to prabe only the dead. Le|c> 
us recognize what is good in our own time, an^^ 
honor and admire it with grateful hearts." In 
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this gentle spirit these pleasant essays are writ- 
ten by one who loves the stage and longs to 
keep alive its traditions, "knowing that this 
mimic world is as real and earnest as the strife 
that roars and surges around it." There, as 
elsewhere, humanity plays out its strange drama 
until the curtain falls and "our little life is 
rounded with a sleep.** — Macmillan & Co. 75c. 

Philadelphia Magazines. 
Prof. Albert H. Smyth of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity has given much careful study and pains- 
taking investigation to a history of magazines 
and magazine literature in Philadelphia. It be- 
gins in 1 741, ten years after the Gentleman' s 
Af agastne v^as founded in London, and originated 
in the war of words that heralded the almost 
simultaneous appearance of Bradford's American 
Magazine, or a Monthly View of the Political State 
of the British Colonies and the General Magazine 
and Historical Chronicle for all the British Planta- 
tions in America^ of which Benjamin Franklin 
was editor. Since that time there has been a 
long succession of periodicals, varying in charac- 
ter and fortunes. A part of the book seems little 
more than a catalogue of forgotten names ; but 
much interesting information has been collected, 
and anecdotes are revived that serve to illustrate 
the evolution of American literature. Among 
the more important contributors and editors of 
the eighteenth century we find the names of 
Thomas Paine, Francis Plopkinson, Freneau — 
the first American poet to be read in England — 
Phillis Wheatley — the negro servant who had 
the praise of Washington and the scorn of Jeffer- 
son — and others. Joseph Dennie has especial 
claims on the remembrance of later generations, 
as the editor of a magazine which did lasting 
service in raising the standard of taste in this 
country, and also as the first American editor of 
Shakespeare. A carefully prepared index adds 
much to the value of the book. — Philadelphia : 
Robert M. Lindsay. $1.00 net. 

The Voice from Sinai. 
Thus Archdeacon Farrar pithily and pertinently 
denominates his latest published volume of ser- 
mons, fourteen in number, on the Ten Command- 
ments. In these Commandments he finds " the 
eternal bases of the moral law.** The Archdeacon 
of Westminster is a good preacher on the subject. 
The Decalogue belongs to the Old Testament, 
and he is — just now, especially — a Jeremiah ; 
and we are by no means prepared to discounte- 
nance the promulgation of the Ten Command- 
ments from the Christian pulpit. Take them out 
of your churches, cries a modern prophet ; they 
do not belong there! We are inclined to let 
them stay, until the people show that they have 
got beyond them by living up to them. These 
are strong, plain, practical sermons. They go 
straight to the mark. They do not overlook the 
relation between the law and the gospel, and 
they do justice to an eternal law of righteousness. 
No man could have heard these sermons as they 
were (eleven of the entire series) preached in 
Westminster Abbey without being pricked in the 
heart, and few persons can read them without 
having their moral sense toned up. In his pref- 
ace Dr. Farrar pays a high compliment to the 
Revised Version, from which his texts are taken, 
saying : " In many cases the Revised Version sur- 
passes the Authorized in beauty ; in all cases it 
is superior to it in accuracy; in not a few it 
throws a flood of new light on passages obscured, 



and sometimes even misrepresented, by the looser 
and less correct renderings of the translation of 
1611.** — Thomas Whittaker. $1.50. 

Some Christian Endeavor Saints. 
Rev. Dr. Francis E. Clark gives here a great 
deal of good advice in a series of short, bright 
articles, which are pleasant reading for spare 
moments. Various virtues are typified under the 
names of saints, their appellations being marked 
with a kind of *• Pilgrim's Progress ** humor. 
There are "Golden Rule Recipes*' for "Mor- 
bus Sabbaticus,'* and other troubles; and short 
" Golden Rule Sermons ** and " Epistles; *' and 
** Pictures from Real Life " about Mr. Loquacious, 
and other undesirable people. The book is so 
healthy in tone that we are surprised to find the 
author considers that the time for dancing will 
arrive when "it increases the fervor of young 
disciples in soul winning," and " when the con- 
sensus of the most devout and common-sensible 
Christians favors the practice." We had sup- 
posed this last time had arrived. — Cong. S. S. & 
Publishing Society. $1.00. 

Social and Literary Papers. 
Charles Chauncy Shackford died last Christ- 
mas Day, when the printing of this book was 
hardly begun, and Mr. A. W. Stevens of the 
University Press undertook the work of editorial 
supervision in the author*s place. These essays 
were prepared for various literary clubs in and 
around Boston. They are not only scholarly and 
thoughtful, but they are also touched with a moral 
earnestness, which shows that Mr. Shackford 
never quite forgot the preacher in the professor. 
This is not to say that preachers claim any 
monopoly of moral earnestness in these days. It 
will be remembered that Mr. Shackford was the 
young minister for whose ordination, in 1841, 
Theodore Parker preached his great sermon on 
" The Transient and Permanent in Christianity,** 
which has still its lesson for the man who would 
think one thing in his study and preach another 
in his pulpit. Judging from the titles of the 
chapters alone, one would say that the essays 
were about equally divided between literary and 
social papers ; but a study of the volume shows 
that interest in social questions is predominant, 
even when the inspiration is drawn from ancient 
Greek literature, i^schylus is made to contribute 
his insight and wisdom to the statement of mod- 
em social problems, while Lucian*s satire pricks 
bubbles of the nineteenth century as of the sec- 
ond. Two of these essays are on subjects taken 
from Robert Browning — "In a Balcony** and 
"The Pope in the Ring and the Book *'— -both 
expressing true appreciation of the poet The 
purely social papers are calm in manner and sug- 
gestive in their matter, as may be shown by the 
single sentence formulating the principle of social 
progress : " It b to give the common reason free 
play in the family, the school, the church, and 
the state.** The style is clear and straightforward. 
— Roberts Brothers. $1. 25. 

Ethnology in Folk- Lore. 
This volume comes fourth in the "Modem 
Science '* series, which Sir John Lubbock is edit- 
ing, and it is written by George Laurence Gomme, 
the president of the London Folk-Lore Society. 
The book is something other and deeper than 
merely another collection of examples of super- 
stitions and old customs. It is an attempt to set 
down categorically the ethnological elements in 



folk-lore, and to study the conclusions that may 
be derived from them. The author believes folk- 
lore to be of the greatest importance in under- 
standing the development of thought, and shows 
plainly how such a classification must be valuable 
to the scientific historian. An interesting ex- 
ample is given in the discussion of the Dionysus 
legend. The author's conclusions that survivals 
of non-Aryan faiths and usages are to be found 
in folk-lore, dating from a time prior to the 
arrival of the Celts in England, are certainly 
startling; but he brings forward good reasons 
for believing that the records of uncivilization are 
as real as those of civilization, and that both may 
be found in the same geographical area. — D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.00. 

A Literary Guide for Home and School. 

One of the strongest incentives to well-chosen 
reading is afforded by example ; but those whose 
lot has not been cast in distinctly literary families 
probably owe much to such volumes as Harrison's 
Choice of Books t and Sir John Lubbock's papers; 
while the many lists of books published by various 
well-known men — much laughed at as they often 
are— are valuable stimulants to young people 
completely isolated, as far as a literary atmosphere 
is concerned. For such boys and girls an excel- 
lent Literary Guide has been prepared by Mary 
Alice Caller, the teacher of English classics in 
Alabama Conference Female College. Her expe- 
rience in teaching has taught her the all impor- 
tance of firing the imagination of the average 
child in order to help fix in the mind facts and 
dates. Her list of the eras of English and 
American history, with the poems and novels 
that illustrate the successive periods, is very 
helpful. What child will not form a more vivid 
picture of Louis XI from reading Quentin Ditr- 
ward than from memorizing numberless short 
accounts in the usual school histories? Miss 
Caller's book is not written for girls and boys 
who live among social influences which tend 
towards good taste in literature, but for those 
who, with their schooling, leave behind all in- 
centive to read anything but the railway novel ; 
but her Ibts will be both interesting and profit- 
able for all. A rhetorical habit, learned in the 
teacher*s chair, clings to Miss Caller, and pre- 
vents her following the noble example of sim- 
plicity and self-restraint given by English classic 
writers, whom she evidently loves and appreci- 
ates. But her faults are wholly in style; her 
advice is uniformly good. — Charles E. Merrill 
& Co. $1.25. 

Sketches in Sunshine and Storm. 

This is the rather artificial and sentimental 
title of a handsomely printed collection of some 
sbcteen papers by the Rev. Dr. W. J. Knox- 
Little, a widely known "Catholk** clergyman of 
the Church of England, and he is favorably as 
well as widely known. These pai>ers are all 
founded on scenes and incidents of travel, and 
eleven of them are gathered into three groups 
concerning Amalfi, the I^banon, and the Holy 
Places of Palestine. Of the others, one relates 
to Algiers and Saint Geronimo, an obscure mar- 
tyr of the sixteenth century ; one to certain royal 
tombs at Palermo in Sicily ; one to St. Nilus and 
his home at Rossano in Calabria ; one to Orvieto, 
a picturesque town in Northern Italy, with an 
interesting cathedral founded on account of a 
legendary miracle; and one to Ravenna as the 
home of Dante. These subjects are all of a high 
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order, introducing landscape, hbtory, art, and 
ecclesiastical romance; the author deals with 
them lovingly, sympathetically, and delicately. 
His thought is elevated and refined, his feeling 
warm, his sense poetic, his touch apt and impress- 
ive. Readers of a purely secular mood will be 
impatient with his moral, ethical, spiritual pur- 
pose and effort, which are constant ; much of the 
matter approaches perilously near to preaching 
for a book of travel sketches. Canon Knox Little 
is swayed, too, by his sacramental, sacerdotal 
views, and in relation to some details of his 
themes takes up a position where many will not 
care to follow him. But his devoutness and ear- 
nestness none can question, and if one likes to 
look at such objects through such eyes, the eyes 
certainly do excellent service. — Longmans, Green 
& Co. ;?i.75. 

Four Private Libraries of New York. 

M. Henri P^ne du Bois makes in this choice 
volume **a contribution to the history of bibli- 
ophilism in America*' that will excite the interest 
of many a lover of books as books. The four 
libraries belong to M. C. Jolly- Bavoillot, a col- 
lector of the French Romanticists ; to Mr. S. P. 
Avery, who has ** one hundred and thirty artisans 
of book- covers represented " on his shelves; to 
Mr. George B. de Forest, devoted to Elzevirs and 
vignettes ; and to an anonymous fourth person. 
M. du Bois writes of the treasures of these four 
collections in the true style of a bibliophile of the 
first water. On the nicest points of binding and 
typography he descants with lyric enthusiasm, so 
that one almost forgets the very slight intrinsic 
value of most of the books here described with 
ardor. They are chiefly by French writers of 
minor consequence. M. du Bois* own volume is 
in every respect a model in its manufacture, from 
its beautiful plates to the admirable work of the 
De Vinne Press. — Duprat & Co. $2.50. 

Edinburgh Sketches and Memories. 
Prof. David Masson's volume brings together 
a variety of papers, published in the magazines 
and reviews, and five from manuscript, relating 
to the picturesque capital city of Scotland. Queen 
Mary's Edinburgh, Allan Ramsay,The Last Years 
of Sir Walter Scott, John Hill Burton, and 
Dr. John Brown are the subjects of readable 
papers. The longest and most valuable paper, 
however, is that on Carlyle*s Edinburgh Life, 
a very interesting account of his early years 
as a student, author, and young married man. 
Among other matters which Professor Masson 
makes prominent are Carlyle's comparative com- 
fort, financially, by the side of most of the stu- 
dents, his frank expression of hb intense literary 
ambition, and his religious revolution. — Mac- 
millan & Co. $3.75. 

The Claims of Decorative Art. 
The title of Mr. Walter Crane's volume, im- 
ported by a Boston firm, would lead one to 
expect a book of worth on decoration. But Mr. 
Crane is a socialist of the type of William Morris, 
and whatever his nominal subject may be — the 
architecture of art, the teaching of art, or decora- 
tive pattern — he dwells with ** damnable itera- 
tion" on the follies of present civilization, its 
real hostility to art, and the altogether beautiful 
prospect for art held out by socialism. For our- 
selves, we consider that the decorative drawings 
at the head of these chapters of far more value 
than the very monotonous diatribes against the 



present day, and the very doubtful programme 
of improvement in which Mr. Crane indulges 
himself at such length. He is another forcible 
instance of the shoemaker going beyond his last. 
— Houghton, Mifflin & Co. I2.25. 

China Collecting in America. 
Mrs. Alice Morse Earless handsome volume on 
the above subject is as bright and thoroughly 
readable as her book on the early New England 
Sabbath. After an entertaining account of the 
joys and sorrows of the collector, she takes up 
the whole subject systematically in chapters on 
the early use and importation of china, fictile art, 
pottery wares, Liverpool and other printed ware, 
" the cozy teapot," punch bowls, designs relating 
to Washington, Franklin, and Lafayette, and re- 
lated subjects. The illustrations are many and 
excellent. Mrs. Earle dilates ingeniously on the 
advantages of the pursuit, and closes her very at- 
tractive volume with "the words of a well-known 
English collector : * China collecting is nt)t a mere 
fancy, it is a complete education."* — Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $3.00. 

Moods and Memories. 
Why did Mr. Madison J. Cawein dedicate this 
volume of fanciful verse to Mr. W. D. Howells, 
who doesn't believe much in either verse or 
fancy ? And what will Mr. Howells say about it ? 
This is one*s first feeling in opening the book. 
For Mr. Cawein, who is gifted with a lively im- 
agination and with an enormous copiousness and 
staying power of language, lets himself be run 
away with by this untamed pair that take the bit 
in their teeth and carry him off into all sorts of 
m'lstaken roads. Seriously, Mr. Cawein has pub- 
lished several books of verse, and in this volume 
of selections he remains as uncritical as at first 
of the faults of his work. At one time it appeared 
to us that he was at least beginning to discipline 
his talent; but this volume proves that, if he 
once essayed to do so, he has abandoned the at- 
tempt He can write some beautiful lines ; and 
certain images of his are really poetic. Then he 
is lost in a riot of fantasy, euphuism, false taste, 
and metaphors piled confusedly upon another. 
It may be that, if he will apply his strength to 
the castigation of his style, that he will yet become 
a true poet; but the judgment must be vitiated 
indeed, that could allow the author to print such 
spasmodic and mistaken lines as this passage 
from "La Belle Isoud:*' 

And oft with eve — 
Eve's bloodshot eyes upon the mounts, 
Who o'er day*8 flowery bier would grieve 
And bow her melancholy star — 
With tearful eyes she watched the light 
Burn hke an opal gem afar. 

This is no unfair example of the author's style. 

Again he appears to be a medium for the " bizarre 

spirit ** of Edgar Poe or of Dr. Chivers: 

O life ! for a worid of such song^ 
For a heaven or hell and the kiUmg, 
Mad angel or devil of song — 
Oh I the ravenous rapture of blowing 
On bubbles of music and song 
A soul to the anguish of loving. 

But enough of this. ** The ravenous rapture of 
blowing ** is precisely the fault, the grievous fault 
of Mr. Madison Cawein*s verse. — G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. ^2.00. 



Mr. Gilbert R. Redgrave, author of the Lrv^s 
of David Cox and Peter De Wint^ has written a 
volume in the series of " Illustrated Handbooks 
of Art,'* devoted to Water- Color Painting in 
England, The volume has for frontispiece an 



admirable plate of William H. Hart's picture of 
" The Monk,** and there are thirty- three engrav- 
ings from works of the different artists. The 
biographical sketches are very short, for the vol- 
ume is small and a large number of artists are 
briefly mentioned. The book purports to be 
only a handbook, but it differs from other books 
of the same general character in its reproduc- 
tions from the paintings of eminent painters, 
selected from the National Collection at South 
Kensington and that in the Print Room of the 
British Museum. The author gives an account 
of the art of water color, showing how its meth- 
ods of work were gradually evolved. He makes 
no claim to originality, wishing simply to save 
the student the time and trouble involved in 
gathering from many sources what he has here 
condensed and put together in compact form. 
The book will be useful for art students and art 
libraries. — Charles Scribner*s Sons. %2 00. 

/// Imperial Purple^ Mr. Edgar Saltus has 
succeeded in writing a history of the Roman 
Emperors from Caesar to IIeliog.ibalus, which 
almost surpasses in unreadableness any of his 
own novels. Crimes, horrors, debaucheries, un- 
speakable infamies follow each other for page 
after page; and Mr. Saltus tells us that unpleas- 
ant as his facts are, they are nothing as com- 
pared to those he might have mentioned. He 
does not attempt a history of Rome, but merely 
of the crimes of its rulers ; for instance, hb ac- 
count of Marcus Aurelius* reign is almost entirely 
occupied with Faustina. Perhaps the accounts 
may be of value to the curious who cannot read 
I^tin, but we cannot condemn too severely the 
morbid taste which has led to such research of 
the by-ways of wickedness, best left forgotten. 
— Morrill, Higgins & Co. Ji-^S* 

It is to the disadvantage of Canon Scott Hol- 
land that he b regarded as, in a sense, the suc- 
cessor to the late great Canon Liddon as the 
preacher of St. Paul's. A collection of sixteen 
of his recent Sermons is added to the " Contem- 
porary Pulpit Library." Such sermons might 
stand alone, but they suffer when brought into 
juxtaposition, and hence comparison, with Lid- 
don*s. Canon Holland's subjects are mainly ethi- 
cal, his manner is essaybh, hb thought is fresh, 
and hb spirit b earnest. The strongest and best 
dbcourse in thb book, to our thinking, b that on 
"The One a Pharisee," a striking, judicious, and 
instructive apology for the Pharisee. — Thomas 
Whittaker. $1.00. 

Prof. Hiram Corson's Primer of English Verse 
is modestly rather than accurately named. It is 
of no elementary character, but deab mainly with 
the aesthetic aspects of the subject. It b a book 
for the cultivated student and lover of poetry, 
rather than the tyro. The niceties of metrical 
construction are well stated, and aptly illustrated 
from Shakes{>eare, Milton, Shelley, Keats, Byron, 
Tennyson, Browning, and others. It b the best 
book on English verse that has appeared for 
manyayear. — Ginn & Co. $1.10. 

The biography of Isaac Casaubon^ the great 
scholar, by a man probably more remarkable 
than himself, Mark Pattison, the Rector of Lin- 
coln College, Oxford, was issued in 1876; and it 
has since been a book of note in biographic liter- 
ature. Mr. Henry Nettleship has edited a sec- 
ond edition, with various minor corrections and ^ 
the addition of a section on Casaubon's descend-^ ^ 
ants. " Rare as genius b," said Pattison,k"^it 
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may be doubted if consummate learning be not 
rarer. . . . Suchaman was Isaac Casaubon. . . . 
Industry was Casaubon *s genius ; not the industry 
of the pen, but the industry of the brain." One 
may hope that the Clarendon Press does not in- 
tend to continue the fashion shown in this volume 
of printing "Greek, Latin, German,** and similar 
adjectives, with a lower-case initial. — Macmillan 
& Co. ;^4.oo. 

In an elaborate volume, finely gotten up, Mr. 
Samuel Ramsey would present "some of the 
more familiar results of modem philology** in 
the study of our language. These six hundred 
pages on TAg English Language and English 
Grammar are full of valuable matter derived 
from good and recent authorities ; but unfortu- 
nately this is accompanied by a most compre- 
hensive and variegated array of errors, blunders, 
and inaccuracies due to Mr. Ramsey himself. 
No simple learner in this field can safely trust 
himself to Mr. Ramsey's guidance for even a few 
consecutive pages. A flagrant example of his 
iDcap>acity is his treatment of " shall ** and " will.*' 
The volume needs a most thorough revision. — G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. $3.00. 

Mr. George F. Parker has made a complete 
collection of The Writings and Speeches of Graver 
Cleveland yii\.h his consent, arranging them under 
twenty-five headings. The result is a volume of 
some six hundred pages, well printed and neatly 
bound. The ex- President was called by a lead- 
ing Republican orator, some months since, "a 
typical American. ** This vol ume certainly is per- 
vaded by a thoroughly American spirit, and the 
great ability of many of the documents and 
speeches could be questioned only by a narrow 
partisan. The student of contemporary politics, 
as well as the campaign orator, will welcome this 
collection, but it is to be regretted that the por- 
trait inserted is so unsatisfactory. — Cassell Pub- 
lishhig Co. $2.50. 

Stray Pebbles from the Shore of Thought b a 
pretty and unpretentious little volume of verse 
by Miss Elizabeth Porter Gould. It merits good 
will because of its genuine feeUng and womanly 
aspiration, and need not pass under strict literary 
criticism. To the personal friends of the author 
it will prove especially acceptable ; while to 
others it affords a clear glimpse of a sympathetic 
nature which easily expresses itself in rhyme and 
measure. — Boston: De Wolfe, Fiske& Co. 75c. 

Mr. A. B. Frost*s humor in The Bull Calf and 
Other TaleSf which are told in pictures for the 
most part, is of a very low order, and the man 
who would indulge in a like vein in social inter- 
course would be simply intolerable to persons of 
any refinement. The pictures are as unreal as 
the adventures they are supposed to represent 
are unlikely, and the combination is one to make 
us query if there are, possibly, lower depths to 
which a descent could be made by an artist 
desiring to be humorous contrary to the will of 
nature. — Charles Scribner*s Sons. ^i.oo. 

A volume of some two hundred large pages by 
Mr. O. R. Palmer, the principal of a "college of 
shorthand and type-writing " in Philadelphia, b 
entitled Type- Writing and Business Correspond- 
ence. It gives a very full collection of letters in 
various lines of busin&ss, based on actual corre- 
spondence, and intended to familiarize the be- 
ginner with the style of the office he is to enter. 
" Rules for Punctuation " are followed by minute 
instructions for the operation of four of the lead- 



ing typewriters, prepared by representatives of 
the manufacturers. The book is one of much 
value in its line. — J. B. IJppincott Co. $2.00. 

Under the title of Musings on Mother^ Home, 
and Heaven^ Canon Jelf of Rochester, England, 
has published a devotional volume of about 370 
pages, intended for private reading. Its title 
suggests its rather sentimental tone, though we 
do not use the epithet "sentimental** in any 
opprobrious sense. There is much that is true, 
good, suggestive, and helpful in the book, and 
its course of thought b not so artificial as one 
might at first suppose ; for home b the mother's 
kingdom, is it not ? and a true home is the presage 
of the eternal heaven. — T. Whittaker. $1.50. 

The religious counsels to young Christians by 
the Rev. Andrew Murray, collected under the title 
of The New Life, make a neat book of 240 pages. 
They are arranged in a series of fifty- two short 
chapters, each having marginal Scripture refer- 
ences, a prayer, and questions and practical sug- 
gestions in rubrical form at the close. The tone 
is that known as *' Evangelical,'* and the Presby- 
terian or Congregationalbt pastor, for instance, 
would account this an excellent handbook to put 
into the hands of one of hb flock. — A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co. $1.00. 

A GirVs Winter in India is probably, as its 
title would indicate, a young traveler's and writ- 
er's first contribution to literature. As such it 
b creditable. Miss Mary Thorn Carpenter is a 
good observer and a good describer, and though 
she sees nothing that we have not seen before, 
her simple, animated, graphic style will make her 
pages entertaining to every reader who has not 
yet been to India. There are many good wood- 
engravings in the book, which b not a large one. 

— A. D. F. Randolph & Co. $1.50. 

A fifth volume concludes the translation of the 
Memoirs of the Prince de Ta leyrand, edited by the 
Due de Broglie. There b a striking portrait of 
the wily diplomat in hb old age, and some sixty 
pages at the end are devoted to a memoir by him 
of that choice si>ecimen of eighteenth-century 
French nobility, the Due de Chobeul. Two long 
chapters almost completely filled with letters and 
despatches bring the story of Louis Philippe 
down to the resignation of Talleyrand in 1834. 
The interest of the five volumes b in their illumi- 
nation of the diplomatic history of France during 
Talleyrand's long career; of other attractions 
they have very few. — G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
$2.50. 

Wisps of Wit and Wisdom b a compilation, by 
Albert P. South wick, A.M., of questions and 
answers relating to a great variety of matters, 
rendered convenient for reference by an index. 
Three consecutive entries, for instance, explain 
the origin of the expressions " a dark hor.se," 
"the power behind the throne," and "dead as 
Chelsea.** — A. Lovell & Co. 

Mr. Egerton Castle*s volume, first publbhed in 
1885, on Schools and Masters of Fence^ has become 
a standard work on this subject, and it now ap- 
pears in a new and revbed edition, the principal 
change being in the extension of the bibliography. 

— Macmillan & Co. $2.00. 

Rand, McNally & Co. publish, in handy form, 
a Sketch Book of the World's Columbian Exhibi- 
tion. It has fourteen pages of views of the 
buildings, which are described in as many pages 
of text. — 50c. 



A new volume in Whittaker's " Library of 
Popular Science " is Mineralogy, by Frederick 
H. Hatch. — Macmillan & Co. |i.oo. 

The new volume in the revised edition of Mr. 
William Black's novels b Kilmeny. — Harper & 
Brothers. 90c. 
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— The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
is to be congratulated on the succession of Mr. 
Harrison S. Morrb to the charge of the institu- 
tion's business affairs, a change made necessary 
by the regretted resignation of Mr. J. D. Wood- 
ward. Mr. Woodward's valuable services were 
highly appreciated, and he was held in the warm- 
est esteem in the art circles of Philadelphia ; but 
as personal affairs rendered his withdrawal an 
inevitable necessity, the board of directors in- 
vi ed Mr. Morris to take an executive position 
in the Academy which will, in a measure, re- 
place the secretary's office. The directors have 
effected arrang ments by which the merely cleri- 
cal work b detailed to subordinates, while the 
duties of a practical chief executive of the institu- 
tion are assigned to a managing director. It b 
to thb office Mr. Morris has been called, and the 
general verdict of those best informed is that no 
better choice could be found within reach of 
the Academy. While still a young man, imbued 
with the energy and impulse of youth, Mr. 
Morris is favorably and widely known in the 
world of art and literature, and has rendered 
good service in positions of responsibility, where 
the experience gained will be of value in his new 
sphere of action. — Philailelphia Telegraph. 

— Mr. Leslie Stephen, relieved from the edi- 
torial cares of i\\e Dictiotuiry of National Biogra- 
phy, is engaged on a History of Unitarian ism. 
— Publishers^ Circular. 

— Eugene Field has heard that in a second- 
hand book-shop in London is to be seen a com- 
plete set of Voltaire's works in fifty volumes, 
bound in what b technically known as ** law calf." 
He says it evidently belonged originally to a law- 
yer, who hesitated to let hb clients know that he 
was given to reading anything so mbchievously 
frivolous as the philosopher of Ferney, and so 
had the books bound to look like ordinary law- 
books, and put upon each the prosaic inscription, 
" Arouet's Reports" — a bit of humor which, he 
says, will be appreciated by those only who recall 
that the great philosopher's name was Arouet de 
Voltaire. 

— The publication of all Heinrich Heine's 
letters still preserved by the family, and not yet 
published, has been authorized. The letters are 
addressed to the poet's mother and to hb sbter 
Charlotte. 

— Anne Reeve Aldrich died in New York of 
typhoid fever on June 28. She was born April 
25, 1866, and showed from her earliest years a 
marked taste for literature. Four years since 
she published a volume of poems entitled 7'he 
Rose of Flame. Her last work, a novel, The 
Feet of Love, was published last year. 

— Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. announce to 
the friends and readers of the DM that, with the 
July issue, their interest in the paper b transferred 
to Mr. Francb F. Browne, who has been its edi- 
tor and a part owner since its commencemeivfc> 
This change, which b the first since the founding 
of the paper in 18S0, b made for business reasons 
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with which the public is concerned only so far as 
to know that the change looks wholly to the good 
o£ the paper, which it is believed will be better 
served by its publication as a separate and inde- 
pendent enterprise. 

— Mr. J. R. Watson has just published a pam- 
phlet on Summer Excursions^ via the Fitchburg 
Railroad. The popularity of Saratoga as a sum- 
mer resort is thoroughly known, and how to reach 
there to the best advanuge is an important point. 
The fast express trains run by this road, via the 
Hoosac Tunnel route, are now in full operation, 
trains leaving Boston daily at 9 a.m., ii a.m. and 
1 1.30 A.M. The fastest time is made by the Sara- 
toga special, which leaves at 11 a.m., making the 
entire trip in five and one half hours. Parlor 
cars, passenger coaches, and baggage cars go 
through without change. Tickets, time-tables, 
or detailed information, can be had at the office 
of the company, 250 Wa hington Street, or at 
the passenger station on Causeway Street. 

— The Worthington Co., 747 Broadway, New 
York, announce for immediate publication : The 
Heiress y by Henri Gr^ville, translated by Emma 
C. Hewitt and Julien Colmar; and The Hand of 
Desiinyfi by Ossip Schubin, translated by Mary 
A. Robinson. 

— Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co., New York, 
wUl at once commence the issue of a new serial 
library, to be known as the "National Novel ** 
series, in paper covers, well printed, and on good 
paper. The first issue is Ivanhoe^ by Scott, to 
be followed at monthly intervals by Night and 
Morning (Lytton), Heart of Midlothian (Scott), 
and other standard novels. The same firm will 
shortly publish a new copyright story from the 
pen of Silas K. Hocking, to be called Where 
Duty Lies. This author's stories are so popular 
in England for Sunday school, library, and home 
reading, that the publishers have issued over halt 
a million copies of his previous volumes. 

— The annual entrance examinations of the 
various departments of The National Conserva- 
tory of Music, Nos. 126 and 128 East 17th Street, 
New York, will be held between September 12 
and November 7. The object of the Conserv- 
atory being the advancement of music in the 
United States through the development of Amer- 
ican talent, applications for admission into the 
classes of the Conservatory are invited. It is 
expected that positive aptitude shall be shown 
by the candidates for admission, without regard 
to the applicant's stage of progress, and that 
his or her desire to receive the instruction im- 
parted in the Conservatory shall be the outcome 
of a serious and well-defined purpose. The suc- 
cessful candidates will enjoy the tuition of the 
best teachers that can be- engaged, and, after 
graduation, will be afforded opportunities of 
making known their accomplishments, thus se- 
eming engagements. The conditions of admis- 
sion as to fees, etc. (varying according to the 
classification of the pupil), are determined by 
the Board of Directors. Instruction in all 
branches will be given free to students whose 
talent and circumstances warrant it. 

— An Englishman in Paris ^ which will be 
published immediately by D. Appleton & Co., 
gives a series of pictures of life in Paris during 
the reigns of Louis Philippe and Louis Napoleon. 
It contains personal reminiscences of the old 
Latin Quarter, the Revolution of 1848, the coup 
d*itcUt sodety, art, and letters during the Third 



Empire, the siege of Paris, and the reign of the 
Commune. The author enjoyed the acquaint- 
ance of most of the celebrities of this time ; and 
he describes Balzac, Alfred de Musset, Sue, the 
elder Dumas, Taglioni, Flaubert, Auber, F^licien 
David, Delacroix, Horace Vernet, Decamps, 
Guizot, Thiers, and many others, whose appear- 
ance in these pages is the occasion for fresh and 
interesting anecdotes. This work may well be 
described as a volume of inner history written 
from an exceptionally favorable point of view. 

— Dr. A. K. H. Boyd has completed the sec- 
ond and concluding volume of his Tkoenty-five 
Years of St. Andrews. The period which it cov- 
ers extends from October, 1878, to the spring of 
the present year. Principals Tulloch and Shairp, 
Bishop Wordsworth and Mr. Andrew Lang are 
among the central figures of this volume. 

— Mr. William Connor Sydney, who brought 
out last autumn two learned and entertaining vol- 
umes on England and the English in the Eight- 
eenth Century^ has now completed a similar work 
for an earlier period, dealing with various aspects 
of the national life between the Restoration and 
the Revoluti >n, which will be published by 
Messrs. Ward & Downey. 

— Pope Leo XIII Poetizes the Photo- 
graph. — The Princess Isabella of Bavaria, who 
is collecting an album of princely autographs 
for a charitable bazar, asked the Pope to write 
in it His Holiness has contributed these Latin 
verses: 

ARS PHOTOGRAPHICA. 

Expressa soils spictilo 
Nitens imago, quam t>ene 
Frontis decus, vim luminum 
Refers, et oris gratiam. 

O mira virtus ingeni 
Novxunque monstrum! Imaginem 
Naturae Apelles xmulus 
Non pulchriorem pingeret 

— Th4 Cristoforo Colffmbo, Ntw York, 

— Mme. Darmesteter'a recent volume. Mar- 
guerites du Temps passi^ has been crowned by 
the French Academy, which has awarded the 
author a prize of five hundred francs. Mme. 
Darmesteter is going to write the monograph 
on Froissart in the "Collection des grands 
Ecrivains Fran9ais,** the French equivalent to 
our series "English Men of Letters.*' 

— The Hand-book of Politics for iSgj^ by Hon. 
Edward McPherson, clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives (United States) for eight Congresses, 
to be issued about August 15, 1892, will cover 
the proceedings of the second session of the last 
Congress, the Fifty -first; and the first session of 
the present Congress, the Fifty- second ; and it 
will give the final facts as to every pending pul> 
lie measure passed upon since the publication of 
the Hand-book of Politics for i8go. In this 
record will be found the final votes in the Fifty- 
first Congress on the reciprocity and other sec- 
tions of the McKinley tarifif act, and on the 
tariff act itself ; the votes by which the United 
States election bill was ** shelved ** in the United 
States Senate; the votes on the silver question 
in the Senate, and the action of the House de- 
feating the " free coinage " bill ; on international 
copyright ; on " labor *' and the amendment of im- 
migration acts ; President Harrison*s second and 
third annual messages ; also his special messages, 
and hb orders on civil service ; the various reci- 
procity and other treaties, and conventions of 
the past two years; constitutional amendments 
in Congress and in the States ; the proceedings 



and platforms of the Republican, Democratic, 
Prohibition, and People's National conventions, 
with tables of appropriations and debts. Like 
its predecessors, it will be a non-partisan and 
unimpeachable record of facts put down without 
partiality, and covering the whole ground of pres- 
ent differences between the parties. The volume 
will contain 225 pages, and will be mailed post- 
paid on the receipt of $2.00, by James J. Chap- 
man, 915 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington. 

— Professor McMaster is at work on the 
fourth volume of his History of the American 
People^ which will probably be published in 1894- 
This volume will deal with the literary side of 
our national life, with some account of long for- 
gotten magazines and noveU, book fairs, book- 
sellers, publishers, etc., as well as with the reli- 
gious condition of the people from 1783 to 1820. 

— Harper & Brothers announce that they are 
about to publish a new volume in the " English 
Men of Letters *' series, Carlyle^ by Prof. John 
Nichol. They have nearly ready a valuable work 
by Julian Ralph, entitled On Canada* s Frontier ^ 
illustrated by Frederic Remington ; also F. D. 
Millet's The Danube : from the Black Forest to 
the Black Sea^ illustrated by Alfred Parsons and 
Mr. Millet ; and a new illustrated novel, entitled 
That IVild Wheel, by Frances Eleanor Trollope. 

— George W. Bungay, the poet, writer, and 
orator, died in Bloomfield, N. J., July i, aged 
seventy- four years. He was for some time a 
member of the editorial staff of the New York 
Tribune. 

— Emperor William of Germany b a book- 
binder by trade. He and his brother Henry 
learned the art in the shop of W. Collin, 22 
Jagerstrasse, Berlin, who turns out the best 
work m Germany. 

— Professor Sanday, Ireland professor of exe- 
gesis of Holy Scripture at Oxford, has been 
elected Bampton lecturer for 1893. We under- 
stand that his subject will be «* The Early His- 
tory and Origin of the Doctrine of Biblical In- 
spiration.** 

— Prof. J. A. Froude has lately visited Ox- 
ford in order to be inducted into his official fel- 
lowship at Oriel. But it is stated that he has 
deferred his inaugural lecture to next term, that 
is, until after the long vacation; and that he 
will not enter upon residence before 1893. 

— Funk & Wagnalls Company have in the press 
77ie Lifeoffohn G. WhiUier^ the Poet of Freedom , 
to be issued immediately in their ** American Re- 
formers* Series of Biographies.*' 

— Burns in Bohemian has a curious sound, but 
no less an enterprise has been undertaken by 
Prof. J. V. Slddek, the editor of the Prague news- 
paper Lumir, than a translation of some one 
hundred and fifty of the songs and ballads of 
Burns into Czech. This version is shortly to be 
publbhed by the Royal Academy of Science and 
letters in Prague. In every instance the Bohe- 
mian translator has preserved the metrical form 
of the original, an extraordinary feat of skill and 
patience. — The Athenctum. 

— Three volumes of essays by the late Pro- 
fessor Freeman, on archaeological and hbtorical 
subjects, collected by the professor before his 
death, are to be published shortly. The volumes 
will be edited by Mrs. A. J. Evans. Professor 
Freeman left some notes for a life of IIanniba|> 
in the ** Heroes of the Nations ** series, but thesV' 
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arc not in a sufficiently advanced state to warrant 
the production of the book. 

— Mr. Murray will publish in the autumn the 
Ufe of Sir Henry S. Maine ^ on which Sir M. E. 
Grant-Duff has for some time been engaged. 

— Spain concluded a copyright treaty with the 
United States, May 25. 



PUBLI0ATI0H8 EEOEIYED. 



17^ All books and pamphlets received by ike Liter ary 
WoRJLD are entered under the above heading. Further 
notice 0/ any publication is dependent upon its importance. 



Biography. 

Mark Twain. The Story of his Life and Work. By 
Will M. Clemens. San Francisco: The Clemens Pub. Co. 

50c. 

Rulers of India. Lord William Rentwick. By De- 
metrius C. Boulger. Macmillan & Co. 60c 

Srramporb Letters. Edited by L. and M. Williams. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. $i-5o 

Memoirs of the Prince db Talleyrand. Edited by 
the Due de Broglie. Vol. V. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2.50 

The Life and Letters of Charles Samuel Keenb. 
By Geofsc S. Layard. Macmillan & Co. #8.00 

Books of Travel. 

Shakespeare's England. By William Winter. Mac- 
millan & Co. 7SC 

Educational. 

The Complete Music Reader. By C. E. Whiting. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 85c. 

Gbschichte des Drri.ssigjahrigen Kriegs (Buch 
III), von Frcidrich Schiller; Milton's Paradise Lost, 
Books XI and XII, edited by A. Wilson Verily, M.A. ; 
P. Ovidii Nasonis Metamorphoseon, Liber I, edited by 
Rev. Launcelot D. Dowdall; The Iliad of Homer, Kook 
VI, edited by G. M. Edwards, M.A. University Press, 
Cambridge, England. 

The Proceedings of the First Annual Meeting of 
THE National Conference on University Extension^ 
held in Philadelphia, December 29-31, 189^, under the 
ausiMces of the American Society for the Extension of Uni- 
Tersity Teaching. Comoiled 1^ George Francis James, 
M.A. J. B. Lippincott Co. I1.50 

Biological Teaching in the Colleges of the United 
States. By John P. Campbell , A. B. , Ph. D. Government 
Printing Office. 

The History of Higher Education in Ohio. Bv 
Geoiige W. Knight, Ph.D., and John R. Commons, A.M. 
Government Printing Office. 

Schosnhof Conversation Dictionaries — English- 
French. Compiled by Richard Jilschke. Carl Schoenhof. 

A New English Grammar, Logical and Historical. 
By Henry Sweet, M.A. Macmillan & Co. $3 60 

The Information Reader, No. 4: Modern Indus- 
tries AND Commerce. By Robert Lewis, Ph.D. 60c. 

Nature Readers : Sba-Side and Way-Side. By Julia 
McNair Wright. D. C Heath & Co. 70c. 

The Academic Geometry. By William F. Bradbury, 
A M. Thompson, Brown & Co. 75c. 

The Picturesque Geographical Readers: The Land 
We Live In. Part I. By Charles F. King. Lee & 
Shepard. 56c. 

Talks on Graphology. By H. L. R. and M. L. R 
Lce&Shcpard. ^i.oo 

The Spirit of the New Education. By Louisa Pai- 
sons Hopkins. Lee & Shepard. $1-50 

A Text- Book of Elocution. By Maria Porter Brace, 
A.B. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 40c. 

Cathcart's Literary Reader. By George R. Cath- 
cart. American Book Company. $i-^S 

Physical Education in the Pubuc Schools. By R. 
Anna Morris. American Book Co. $1.00 

The Tkt-Pronouncbr. By William Henry P. Phyfe. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. Soc. 

The Princess. A Medley. By Alfred Tennyson. Ed. 
by Percy M. Wallace, M.A. Macmillan ft Co. 

A Primer of English Etymology. By Rev. Walter 
W. Skeat, LituD. Macmillan & Co. 50c. 

Studies in Secondary Education. Edited by Arthur 
H. D. AcUnd, MP., and H. Llewellyn Smith, M. A., B.Sc, 
with an Introduction by James Bryce, M.P. Macmillan 
& Co. *i.75 

The Human Mind. By James Sully, M.A., LL D 
Two volomes. D. Appleton & Co. #5 00 

ExsRasBs IN French Composition. By A. C. Kim- 
ball D. C. Heath & Co. 12c. 

A Primer of English Verse. By Hiram Corson, 
LL.D. Ginn & Co. 

Elements of Physics. By C. E. Fessenden. Mac- 
millan & Co. Soc. 



The Odyssey of Homer. 
Macmillan & Co. 



By Arthur Piatt, M.A. 
\s. bd. 



Essays and Sketches. 

The Writings and Speeches of Grover Cleveland. 
Selected and edited by George F. Parker. Cassell Publish- 
ing Co. $2.50 

Literary Landmarks of London. By Lawrence Hut- 
ton. Eighth edition, revised and enlarged. Harper & 
Brothers. 

Earth-Burial and Cremation. By A. G. Cobb. G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. $1.00 

Animal Coloration. By F. E. Biddard. Macmillan 
& Co. #3 50 

Fiction. 

The Wife of Two Husbands. By Marie Walsh. Mor- 
rill, Higgins & Co. 50c. 

Kady, a Colorado Romance. By Patience Stapleton. 
Morrill, Higgins & Co. 50c. 

The McDermot ? By Jonathan Periam. Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Co. 25c. 

Love is Lord of All. By Stephan Gatschenberger. 
Robert Bonner's Sons. 50c. 

The Household of Bouvrrib, by Mrs. C. A. Warfif Id ; 
Mif^s Margery's Roses, by Robert C. Meyer; In Stony 
Places, by N. J. Ckxlfelter. T. B. Peterson & Bros. 25c. 
each. 

Memoirs of a Mothrr-in-Law, by George R. Sims, 
(soc.); When a Man's Single, by J. M. Barrie, (25c.} ; 
The Waveriy Co. 

A TcHERKHSSE Prince. By Madame De Meissner. 
De Wolfe. Fiske & Co. 

Manitou Island. By M. G. McLelland. Henry Holt 
& Co. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50c. 

When a Man's Single. By J. M. Barrie. Lovell, 
Coryell ft Co. |i.oo 

Life and Adventures of Nicholas Nickleby. By 
Charles Dickens. Macmillan & Co. ^1.00 

Out of the Fashion. By Mrs. L. T. Meade. Cassell 
Publishing Co. $1.00 

A Daughter of Earth. By E. M. Davy. Rand, 
McNally & Co. asc. 

Saracinesca. By F. Marion Crawford. Macmillan & 
Co. I^i.oo 

L'Ombra. By B. M. Sherman. Lovell, Coryell & 
Co. 50c. 

Mount Desolation. By W. Carlton Dawe. Cassell 
Pub. Co. 

A Charge for France, and Other Stories. By 
John Heard, Jr. Harper & Brothers. 50c. 

Manubuta. l*he Story of San Xavier del Bac By 
Mary Calvert Wilson. Unued States Book Co. $1.25 

The Average Woman. Bjr Wolcott Balestier. With a 
Preface by Henry James. United Sutes Book Co. $1.25 

Faith. By Don Armando Palacio Vald^ Tr. by 
Isabel F. Hapgood. Cassell Publishing Co. 50c 

The Naulahka. A Story of the West and East. Bv 
Rudyard Kipling and Wolcott Balestier. Macmillan ft 
Co. $t 50 

Morris Juuan's Wife. A Novel. By Elizabeth 
Olmis. Illus. Robert Bonner's Sons. 50c 

Leah; thb Forsaken. By Dr. S. H. Mosenthal. T. 
B. Peterson & Brothers. 25c. 

A Transplanted Rose. By M. E. W. Sherwood. 
Harper ft Brothers. 50c 

The Master of Silence. A Romance. By Irving 
Bacheller. Chas. L. Webster Co. 75c. 

A Golden Pilgrimage. A Novel. By the Marquise 
Clara Lanza. Illus. Laird & Lee. 50c. 

Our Lady of Laughter. A Romance. By A. D. Hall 
and Robert L. Downing. Edgemore Pub. Co. 50c. 

Stronger than Drath. Adapted from the French of 
Emile Richebourg by Alexina Loianger. Morrill, Higgins 
ft Co. 50c. 

Mrs. Keats Bradford. A Novel. By Maria Louisa 
Pool. Harper ft Brothers. $^-2$ 

The Magic Ink, and Othbr Stories. By William 
Black. Illus. Harper ft Brothers. #1.25 

The Squire. By Mrs. Parr. Cassell Pub. Co. $1.00 

The Price of a Coronet. From the French of Pierre 
Sales, by Mrs. Benj. Lewis. Cassell Publishing Co. 50c 

A Daughter's Heart. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. soc. 

Appledore Farm. By Katharine S. Macquoid. National 
Book Co. #1.25 

The Wrecker. By Robert Loub Stevenson and Lloyd 
Oiborne. lUus. Chas. Scribncr's Sons. $(-25 

The Bull Calf, and Other Tales. By A. B. Frost. 
Chas. Scribner's Sons. $1.00 

Experiences of a Lady Help. By John Strange 
Winter. Hovendon Co. ^1.00. 

Zina's Awakening. By Mrs. J. Kent Spender. Robert 
Bonner's Sons. 50c 

A Human Document. By W. H. Mallock. New 
Edition. Cassell Publishing Co. soc. 

The Man in Possession. By "Rita." Hovendon 
Book Co. $1.00. 

Far From To-Day. By Gertrude Hall. Roberts Broth- 
ers. $1.00. 

Flower de Hundred. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
Cassell Publishing Co. soc. 



The Mate of the VANCOtrvEic. By Morley Roberts. 
Cassell Publishing Co. soc 

Madcap Violet. By W. Black. Harper & Brothers. 90c. 

Mansfield Park. By Jane Austen, a vols. Roberts 
Brothers. $2.50. 

Anthony Melgravb. By Thomas McCaleb. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. ^ i • so. 

In the Roar of the Sea. By S. Baring-Gould. Na- 
tional Book Co. 

History. 

Lancaster and York. By Sir Tames H. Ramsay of 
BamfiF, Bart., M.A. 2 vols. Macmillan ft Co. $9.00 

The Puritan in Holland, England, and America. 
By Douglas Campbell, A.M., LL.B. a vols. Harper ft 
Brothers. $5.00. 

Germany. By Hdnrich Heine. In two volumes. John 
W. Lovell ft Co. $3.50. 

The Story of the Byzantine Empire. By C. W. C. 
Oman, M.A., F.S.A. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50. 

Gkschiedbnis van hbt Nrdrrlandsche Volk. Door 
P. J. Blok. Eerste deel. Groningen bij J. B. Walters. 

Thb Livery Companies of the City of London. By 
W. Carew Hazlitt. Macmillan ft Co. $10.50. 

Philosophy. 

On the Perception of Small Diffbrrncbs, with 
SPBaAL Rbfrrence to the Kxtent, Force, and Time 
of Movement. By G. S. P'ullerion and J McKeeu Cattell. 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 

Early Greek Philosophy. By John Burnet, M A. 
Macmillan & Co. $2 50 

The Dialogues of Plato. Translated Into Enelii^h 
with analyses and introductions by B. Jowett, M A., LL.D. 
'I'hird edition, revised and corrected tluvughout. 5 vols. 
Macmillan ft Co. $20.00. 

A Hi.STORY OF iEsTHETic By Bernard Bo6anquet,M.A. 
Macmillan ft Co. #2.75. 

Poetiy, Music, and the Drama. 

Deutsch in Amrrica. BeitrSge zur Geschichte der 
Deutsch-Amerikanischen Literatur. Von Dr. G. U. Zim- 
mermann. Chicago : Ackermann & Eyller. 

Songs of the White Mountains. By Alvin L. 
Snow. Creston, Iowa: Gazette Publishing House. $1 2$. 

Told in the Gate. By Arlo Bates. Roberts Broth- 
ers. $1.2$. 

Poems of the Rod and Gun ; or Sports by Flood and 
Field. By Isaac McLellan. New York : Henry Thorpe. 

The Poems and Satires of Andrrw Marvbll. 
Edited by G. A. Ailken. a vols. Imported by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $3.50. 

City Festivals. By Will Carieton. Illustrated. Har- 
per ft Brothers. $2.00. 

Helen of Troy. Her Life and Translation. Done into 
Rhvme from the Greek books. By Andrew Lang. Mac- 
millan ft Co. 7sc. 

Religion and Theology. 

The Epistles to the Thessalonians. By the Rev. 
James Denney, B.D. A. C. Armstrong ft Son. ili.so. 

Presbyterians. A Popular Narrative of their Origin, 
Progress, etc. By Rev. George P. Hays, D.D., LL.D. 
Sold by subscription. New York : J. A. Hill ft Co. $2 7$. 

Eternity. A Thread in the Weaving of a Life. By 
William M. Bryant. S . C. Griggs ft Co. asc. 

Scientific and Technical. 

Materialism and Modbrn PhysioijOgy of the 
Nervous System. By William H. Thomson, M.D., 
LL.D. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 75c. 

Matter, Ethbr, and Motion. By A. E. Dolbear. 
Ph.D. Lee ft Shepaitl. 

Nurses and Nursing. By Lisbeth D. Price. Flood 
& Vincent. $i.2s 

The Art of Golf. By Sir W. G. Simpson, Bart. G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. l$4.oo 

Chambers's ENCYCLopiCDiA. New edition. Vol. IX. 
Round to Swansea. J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.00. 

Essays upon Heredity and Kindred Biological 
Problems. By Dr. August Weismann. Vol. II. Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.30. 

Life in Motion ; or Muscle and Nerve. By John 
Gray McKendrick. Macmillan ft Co. $t-y>. 

The Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages. By John Hun- 
ter- Duvar. Macmillan & Co. $i.2S. 

Dictionary op National Biography. Edited by 
Sidney Lee. Vol. XXXI. Kennett — Lambart. Macmillan 
ft Co. #3.75. 

Imperial Federation. The Problem of National 
Unity. Bt George R. Parkin, M.A. With map. Mac- 
millan ft Co. $1.25. 

Modern Punctuation. By Wm. Bradford Dickson. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 7sc. 

Neohellenica. An Introduction to Modem Greek in 
the form of Dialogues, eta By ProL Michael Constanti- 
nides. Macmillan ft Co. $1.90. 

Pocket Map and Shipper's Guide of Mainb; 
Pockbt Map of Colorado; Pocket Map of South,^. 
Dakota; Pocket Map of South Carouna ; Pocke^-^ 
Map of Alabama. Rand, McNally ft Co. Each, ascV^ 
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Scientific and Technical. 

A Tbxt-Book on Rhbtoric By Braiaerd Kellogg.LL. D. 
New and Improved Edition. Effingham Maynard & Co. 

WoRD-BuiLDiKG. By Brainerd Kellogx, LL.D., and 
Alonzo Reed, A.M. Effingham Maynard & Co. 

Thb Story or thb German Iliad. A School Reader 
for the Sixth and Seventh Grades. By Mary £. Buirt. 
Effingham Maynard & Co. 

Hydrothbrapv at Saratoga. A Treatise on Natural 
Mineral Waters. By J. A Irwin. Cassell Pub. Co. 50c. 

A Syllabus of Psychology. By Wm. M. Bryant. 
S. C. Griggs & Co. asc 

History of Highbr Education in Massachusetts. 
By G. G. Bush, Ph. D. Wa$h*n : Government Printing Office. 

Southern Wombn in thb Rbcbnt Educational 
Movbmbnt in thb South. By Rev. A. D. Mayo, M.A. 
Government Printing Office. 

Standard Literature. 

Swift. Selections from Hb Works. By Henry Craik. 
Vol. I. Macmillan & Co. ii.90 

Thb Bbst Lrttbrs of Charlbs Lamb. Edited by 
Edward Gilpin Johnson. A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.00 

Bbowulf. Translated from the Heyne-Sodn Text by 
Jno : Lesslie Hall. D. C. Heath & Co. 

Travel and Adventure. 

Our Lifb among thb Iroquois Indians. By Mrs. 
Harriet S Caswell. Cong. S. S. and Pub. Soc. ^1.50 

Persia and the Persian Question. By the Hon. 
George N. Curzon, M.P. a vols. Longmans, Green & 
Co. $,2 00 

Missing Friends. Being the AdveVitures of a Danish 
Emigrant in Queensland. (1 871-1880.) Macmillan * Co. 

^1.50. 

Lancashire. Brief Historical and Descriptive Notes. 
By Leo H. Grindon. Illustrated. Macmillan & Co. $2.00. 

Manhattan, Historic and Artistic. A .Six Days* 
Tour of New York City. By Corolyn FavUle Ober and 
Cynihia M. Westover. Lovell, Coryell & Co. 50c. 

Thb Barren Ground of Northern Canada. By 
Warburton Pike. Macmillan & Co. #2.00. 

The Jouknal of a Voyage to Lisbon. By Henry 
Fi^ldin^. With introduction and notes by Austin Dobson. 
Macmillan & Co. I4.00. 

'Miscellaneous. 

Contributions Towards a Dictionary of English 
Book-Collkctors. Part I. Bernard Quaritch. i*. 6</. 

Dressmaking. By Mrs. Henry Grenfell. Macmillan 
& Co. 40c. 

How Women Should Ridb. By " C. De Hurst." 
Harper *i Brothers. 

Nbw Sectional Map of tub Cherokee Outlet, 
Oklahoma. Rand, McNally & Co. 

Cka von Portraiture. By J A. Barhydt. The Baker 
& Taylor Co. $1.00 

What TO Do. By Mrs. Oliver Bell Bunce. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 50c. 



The Baker&TaylorCo. 

740 A 742 BROADWAY, N. Y., 

PUBI^ISHKRS OF 

Oeneral Literature. 

C»tal*su«« ABd General I^lbrary I«l«ft mailed 
on applleatlon. 



pl^P M ^ U Actually Spoken and Mastered in 
■ ■^" W W il Ten l^eekaatyourownhonie.by 
O E B Mi A N ^- BoKnt^l'* MelsterKhaft System. 
^•^■^'^■^^■^CMOth thottwnd.] All subicribers. 
•5.00 eaeh for each language, bAoome actual pupils of Dr. Bos- 
enthal who oorrects all exercises, and corresponds with them In 
regard to dUBcoiaes which may oceur. Sample copy. Part I, 
Scents. Liberal tecnii to Ttechers. OBAMIfiU 

MEISTERSCHAFT PUB. CO. ■ JTAW?" 

196 SUMMKm frrBETT - BOSTON I XAk IAN 



CMtAloffue 84 ready, replete with IntereaC- 
iMff materliil, (leaned from the by-waya and 
hedffea of lltensiure. A. S. GI^AUK, »4 Park 
Uow, Kew York Vlty. 



WASHBURN 

Guitars. Mandolins ft Zithers 
in yolame and quallt]r of tone are 

the BB8T IN THB WOBLD. Wa» 

ranted to wear In anjr climate. 
Sold by all leading dealers. Bean- 
tlfalljr Illustrated souvenir cat- 
alogue with portraits of famous 
artUts will be Mailed PRKB. 

LYON A HEALY, CHICAGO. 




D. L. DowD*8 Health Exerciser. 

nWorkers & Sedentary People I 

Mien. l4ulles, Youths; the AtltMe 

4 lid. A complete gvinnajiliuu. 

«ip but 6 In. square floor-room; 

jentlflc. durabl-, rouiprchi'imive, 

Indorsed by 20,ii00 iiliyniclans, 

^, clergymen, editors and otliers 

mglt. Send for IlI'd circular. 40 

__ aj cliArge. l*rof. I). L. Dowd, 

c rij^fi.r.i] jMit VMcai Culture. 9 East Utli St., N.Y. 




E.C.MORRIS&CO. 

04 Sudbarjr St., Boston, Masfii. 

FIRE &BDBGLAB-FEOOF SAFES. 




THE NO NAME M AOAZINE, Bnltimore, 
accepM iirtirles on their merits, but from paid $ub- 
tcribers only. 01.00 a year; 10 cts. sHinple copy, \dver- 
tlsements, 10 cts. a line. " The No Name la a free lanoe In 
Uie world of letters.*'— CAf'ra^o Netct. 



JBunlL S»fea, Bank Vaults, Bank Vault Boors, 
and Bei^oaK UTork of all kinda. 

The Best S<^fe in the World. 150,000 t«i u$e. Alteayt 
preserve their contents, 

ISO sold in Lynn, Mass., since that great fire, where 50 
of our safee were subjected to Intense heat preserving 
their contenta. 

Champion Record also In the Or^at Chicago Fire 
in 1871, In the Great Boston Fire in 1872, and In idl the 
great Area since. Send for circulars. 

AOEBfTA UTABfTEB. 



Chicago, Rock Island 

AKD 

Pacific Railway. 

rpHE Favorite and Direct Line, fnrnishlng the best fa. 
-*- clUtlrs and acoomniodntions, at lowest rates, to and 
from Chicago, Kock Island. Davenport, Des Mulnes, 
Council hluffs. Watertown, Sioux Falls. Mlnneaitolis, 81 
Paul. St. .Toaeph, Atchison, Leavenworth, Kansas City, 
Topeka, I>enver, Colorado Springs and Tueblo. 

SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS, 

TTN RIVALED for splendor of equipment, dally be- 
^ tween Chicago and Des Moines and Council Hluffs, 
and between Chicago and Denver, Colorado Springs and 
PueMo, with sui»erb through ])iuing-'!ar Service, FKBE 
Reclining C hair Cars and Pullman PaUce Sleepers. 

rpHE POPULAR TOVBIST I.1NB to and 

-*- from Manitou, Garden of the Gods, Pike's Peak, 
Glenwood SpriURS, and all the sanitary and scenic resorts 
of Colorado, offrring choice of routes, ri * Denver, to and 
from Salt Lake City, PorUand, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 



"pAST EXPRKSS TRAINS dally b^-tween Chi- 
-■- cHtto and All meapolis and »t. Paul, and to and from 
all Important towns, cities and sections In Nebraska, 
Kansas, Colorsdo, and Kingfisher and £1 Reno in the In- 
dian Territory. 



For Tickets, Maiw, Folders, or desired Information, apply 
at any Coupon Ticket Office, or addnss 

K. ST. tTOHN, aOHSr SEBASTIAN, 

Qea'l Manaser. CNsn*l Tki. A Pass. Asi. 
CHIOAQO, 1I«I«. 



Massachusitts. Cambridge. 

THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL »;S?.. 

AppllcaUon should be made to 

Mr. ARTHUR GI1.1IAN. BIrertor. 



UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER. 

Send for the new illnstrated CaU- 
logae, which contains full informa- 
tion. Address the Librarian, Uni- 
Tersitjy Bochester, N. T. 



CALIGRAPH. 

GREATEST SPEED. 

Best for Manifolding. 

loOyOUO Dailjr Users* 

The only writing maehlne 
awarded a gold medal at the Me- 
chanics' Fair, 1890. 




THE MOST BUM ABLE. 

Singte Case, No. 1, • . . . $70, Wi 
noulftm Ca»e, No. », , . . . 8S.00 

New Special, No. 3, , • . . lOO.OO 

For accoant of speed contests and circulars, address 

W. M. BELCHER & CO., 
36 Bromfleld St., Boston, Mass. 



IF YOU ARE GOING 

TAKE THB RELIABLE 

Iloosac 'I'unnel Route. 

blbqakT^ slbbpiko cars 

Boston to Chicagro i^d Boston to St. Louis 

l^rrUOvi CHANGE. 

For time tables, rates of .mre, etc., apply at 250 Wash- 
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THE WREOZER.* 

SINCE Mr. Stevenson has taken to writ- 
ing books with his relatives we look 
forward with less pleasure to his stories, and 
miss almost entirely the peculiar charm he 
was wont to shed over all that he touched. 
The Wrecker is rather an anomaly ; it is evi- 
dently too ample, and yet so neatly is the 
mystery hidden that one reads the five hun- 
dred pages eagerly, even while wishing each 
one were half as long. The scene of the 
story is laid in Paris, in San Francisco, and 
in one of the South Sea Islands; we have 
artistic life, sailor life, speculative life, and 
every other imaginable life. The Wrecker 
is undoubtedly interesting — that is, it is ex- 
citing and absorbing, but it has nothing of 
Mr. Stevenson's especial charm and power, 
except in one or two short descriptions of 
the islands. The key to the story is in the 
dedication to Mr. Will H. Low — placed at 
the end — in which Mr. Lloyd Osbourne and 
Mr. Stevenson tell us that they set out to 
tell a "police novel or mystery story" in 
which they should begin anywhere except 
at the beginning, and finish anywhere except 
at the end. They agreed to dwell at length 
on two types, that of the American handy 
man of business, and that of the Yankee 
merchant-sailor. When the authors had so 
far decided they remembered that Dickens 
had also tried their plan. As they wished 
the story to be told by some one who, 
although active in the plot, was not so en- 
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tirely occupied in the struggle for wealth 
as the other characters of the novel, they 
decided to have the story told in the first 
person by an art student — hence Paris and 
Barbizon come in. 

The Wrecker is, artistically, most un- 
worthy of Mr. Stevenson's — genius, we had 
almost said, when we* remembered his earlier 
books — talent, we must say, when we think 
of them as a series. But here and there are 
touches which show that his right hand has 
not forgot its cunning, and that, perhaps, 
some day we may again see what a master 
of such exquisite English can do — unaided 
— if he will. 

THE BAKREN GROUND OP HORTHERM 
CANADA* 

IN this book we have the story of the two 
years' adventures of a British sportsman 
in the wilds of the great northwest terri- 
tory of British North America. The ** Bar- 
ren Ground," so called, lies north of the 
Dominion of Canada, and stretches from 
Hudson's Bay on the east to the Rockies 
and Alaska on the west Lake Athabaska, 
the Great Slave Lake, and the Great Bear 
Lake, are its chief bodies of water; through 
it the Mackenzie River winds its long way to 
the Arctic Ocean ; and over it are scattered 
the lonely outposts of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany. Countless lakes and rivers and scanty 
forests diversify this million of square miles, 
which winter holds in an undisputed grip for 
nine months out of every twelve, and a great 
portion of which the foot of the white man 
has never trod. No roads traverse this deso- 
lation. The rivers and the lakes are the nat- 
ural highways for the canoes of the Indians, 
and a few buffaloes, wolverines, foxes, rabbits, 
and, most notable of all, the caribou and the 
musk ox, have here their ranges. It was to 
hunt the musk ox that Mr. Warburton Pike 
made the expeditions recounted in these 
pages. 

Was the game worth the candle ? 

Certainly not many quarters of the globe 
environ the hunter with a less attractive 
landscape, or subject him to severer hard- 
ships. Mr. Pike's narrative is one of most 
arduous toil, exposure to the rigors of an 
Arctic winter, scarcity of food, and perils of 
sundry sorts which stout hearts might hesi- 
tate to face even in a nobler cause. Two 
short summers — of 1889 and 1890 — and the 
intervening winter were spent in the several 
expeditions, in the course of which he* trav- 
ersed the Great Slave Lake, and followed its 
tributaries and adjacent chains of lakes to 
the northeast until he was within a few miles, 
comparatively speaking, of Bathurst Inlet. 
In the winter following he made a rash at- 
tempt to force the Peace River Pass through 
the Rocky Mountains into the Pacific slopes 
of British Columbia, and nearly perished, as 
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the party lost their way and were in immi- 
nent danger of starvation. The account of 
this experience is thrilling. 

As for the rest, the reader is treated to 
long marches, rascally Indians, filthy lodges, 
an often disgusting diet, tedious portages 
from lake to lake, perils in frozen waters and 
summer snow storms, exciting meetings with 
troops of musk ox and the caribou, and the 
ruthless slaughter of " meat," much of which 
is left to rot by the way. The British " sports- 
man " is again at his best in this book, though 
we are bound to say that the author does lay 
a large share of blame on the Indian. 

The relieving spots in this dismal waste 
of uninhabited and uninhabitable land are 
the stations of the Hudson's Bay Company, 
with their mild, humane, and beneficent rule 
over the Indians, and the patient, self-deny- 
ing labors of the missionaries, than whom 
there are no nobler examples of Christian 
consecration on the face of the globe today. 

There are no pictures in the book, but we 
can easily make one for the reader that will 
tell him the whole story : a treeless expanse 
backed by low-lying rocky ridges, a river 
stringing on its course a chain of lakes, a 
herd of musk ox, shaggy and brown, standing 
against the sky a mile away, a troop of cari- 
bou scurrying by, a hunter and his Indian 
guide in furs and on snowshoes, a patter of 
rifie shots, and a gluttonous feast in the 
lodge after the day's " sport " is done. 

The incidental part of Mr. Pike's trip, as 
an exploration, was the best part of it ; and 
the two maps he supplies, especially the first 
one, add something to our accurate knowl- 
edge of the water ways of this "Barren 
Ground," which is God-forsaken indeed, and 
where human life is about at its lowest 
estate. 

THOMAS PAINE.* 

EIGHTY-THREE years after the death 
of a prominent character in the nine- 
teenth century seems a long period to elapse 
before a biography in any way worthy of him 
appears. Such, however, has been the fate 
of Thomas Paine, the author of Common 
Sense^ The Crisis^ The Rights of Man^ and 
The Age of Reason^ the most brilliant liter- 
ary force of the American Revolution, and 
the most thoroughly international Friend of 
Man in the whole revolutionary period that 
began with the American war and ended 
with the fall of Bonaparte. Paine has indeed 
had biographers in plenty, but they are easily 
divided into enemies and eulogists. The 
rank theological bitterness excited by his 
Age of Reason — a book which would make 
no stir today, except through the warmth of 
its theism — excited calumniators who black- 
ened his character with pious zeal. But the 
slanders visited upon the heretics of every 
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age — that they are drunkards and debauch- 
ers, that they live in iniquity and die in 
terror of an angry God — have been so often 
exposed that the biog^pher of today is open 
to the opposite danger of excessive admi- 
ration. More critical than many previous 
friends of Paine who have told his life-story, 
Mr. Conway has brought to his task a zeal 
which has explored every accessible source 
of information. He has produced in these 
two comely volumes a biography which will 
probably long remain the standard work on 
its subject, and must ever be the main source 
from which any briefer narrative is drawn. 

Mr. Conway is, however, so far from being 
the ideal biographer of Paine, that the great 
pamphleteer might well have waited ten or 
twenty years longer for a wiser, more bal- 
anced treatment. Mr. Conway*s previous 
works have plainly made known several 
faults of an uncommonly acute mind, which, 
we incline to believe, are even more con- 
spicuous now than formerly. He has a pas- 
sion for discovering mareVnests. Here he 
gives much space to the alleged "conspir- 
acy," of which Gouvemeur Morris was the 
author, to send Paine to the guillotine. 
Morris was certainly no friend of Paine, but 
Mr. Conway's proofs that he desired and 
contrived Paine's death, are quite insuffi- 
cient. Wherever Paine appears — in Eng- 
land, France, or America — he is, in Mr. 
Conway's eyes, the central figure, the vir- 
tual author of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the great man of the French Conven- 
tion, the "New York Prometheus," and so 
on. Any one who differed with Thomas 
Paine sinks at once in Mr. Conway's esteem. 
John Adams, Jefferson, Washington, and the 
other leading men of the day, all are de- 
cried, directly or indirectly, if they do not 
forward the ideas or plans of his hero. 
A more extreme case of the /»r^r biographi- 
cus than this work it would not be easy to 
find. 

The style is that of a journalist-theologian 
who cannot subdue an inclination to make 
every rhetorical point possible. The bad 
taste of some of the chapter-headings — "A 
British Lion with an American Heart," for 
instance — is patent. " Death and Resurrec- 
tion " is another which indicates the curious 
mixture of theological notions in the biogra- 
pher. Perhaps the worst passage in the 
book is the beginning of Chapter V in the 
second volume : " * He suffered under Pontius 
Pilate.' Pilate's gallant struggle to save Jesus 
from lynchers," etc. This introduces the 
" Conspiracy " by Morris, which Mr. Con- 
way's active imagination has discovered. 
It is only an extreme example of a per- 
petual tendency to far-fetched comparisons 
visible everywhere. If Mr. Conway had se- 
verely cut out all this "fine writing" his 
volumes would have gained greatly. As a 
biographer, he is much given to adulation, 
and far too obtrusive of himself. What 
" poor Paine's " faults or shortcomings were. 



one would hardly conjecture from this elabo- 
rate attempt to write him larger than history 
has allowed. 

The services of Thomas Paine in aiding 
the cause of political freedom in America 
and France, and in putting into popular form 
many of the strongest arguments against the 
theological bigotry of his time, were so great 
that a biographer who should present them 
simply as they were, would have material 
enough for praise, while discriminating good 
from evil, gold from clay, in his subject. 
Paine was born at Thetford, in England, in 
1736-7, and died at New Rochelle, N.Y., in 
1809. After diverse experiences in early life, 
he arrived in America November 30, 1774, a 
poor man, but fortified with a letter from 
Franklin in London. He soon took up the 
pen for American liberty, and his pamphlet. 
Common Sense ^ published early in 1776, 
" burst from the press," says Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, " with an effect which has rarely been 
produced by types and paper in any age or 
country." It sold by the hundred thousand 
copies, and one would with difficulty imagine 
a writing better suited to the times. Through- 
out the war, the successive numbers of The 
Crisis had an effect scarcely less powerful in 
clearing the minds and strengthening the 
hearts of the Revolutionists. Paine gave 
away the copyright on all these publications, 
and always showed an unusual disinterested- 
ness in his work for his adopted country, 
which did not give him the full return he 
deserved. 

Fifteen years of Paine's life, 1 787-1 802, 
were spent mainly in France, where he re- 
ceived the key of the Bastille from Lafayette 
for Washington ; was elected by three depart- 
ments to the Convention, choosing to sit for 
Calais ; and did his best to save the hapless 
king from the guillotine, but came perilously 
near to it himself later, being imprisoned 
more than ten months and freed by Monroe's 
vigorous intercession. The Rights of Man, 
in reply to Burke, and The Age of Reason 
were the two notable writings of these years. 
In the first Paine laid down a system of 
political principles which all Americans ap- 
plaud. In the second he stated, with force 
but with little scholarship, the current Deism. 
He was an ardent theist, but his language 
concerning Jesus, while always respectful, 
showed the limitations of his nature in the 
direction of religious feeling. " The Religion 
of Humanity " is a term due to Paine, and 
he was, indeed, a courageous and consistent 
apostle of it throughout life. He was one of 
the earliest advocates of the emancipation of 
the negro in this country ; he wrote in favor 
of all the prominent humane movements of 
the time ; and he was, in every sense of the 
word, a true philanthropist. An age like our 
own, which lays stress upon character and 
conduct, rather than upon dogma and ritual, 
may take example from Paine's humane vir- 
tues, and recognize his genius as an occa- 
sional writer of the first force, while it refrains 



from such unmeasured praise as Mr. Conway 
showers upon him. 

In the interests of Paine's own permanent 
fame it is much to be regretted that Mr. 
Conway has tried to write him up a far 
greater man than he was. The biographer's 
determination to make out Paine a Quaker, 
and the father of the Hicksite movement, 
will be equally futile. The verdict of time 
is not to be reversed by such fervent advo- 
cates, with a vision unclear for all but their 
hero's greatness. Mr. Conway's volumes, 
read with discrimination, will do Paine's 
memory a righteous service, in clearing it 
from slander; but they will not lift his talent 
into genius, or make him a more prominent 
actor on the human stage than unprejudiced 
historians have for some time recognized 
him to be. 

PAITH.* 

DON ARMANDO VALDfiS' new novel, 
just translated from the Spanish by 
Miss Hapgood, is occupied chiefly with the 
study of different types of Spanish priests. 
The hero of the book. Father Gil, whose 
father had been drowned, and whose mother, 
too feeble to support herself, had attempted 
to kill both herself and her child by leaping 
off a cliff, and succeeded only in killing her- 
self, is a nature of pronounced intellectual 
and idealistic tendencies. After his mother's 
suicide. Father Gil was adopted and educated 
by the good ladies of Pefiascosa and ^ited 
for the priesthood, and Faith opens with a 
description of his first mass in Pefiascosa 
after his absence in study at the seminary. 
Many of the pages of Faith are devoted to 
a cynical analysis of the coarseness, sensual- 
ity, and self-indulgence of the priests, and 
the half hysterical, half sensuous, wholly 
morbid devotion of the women of the petty 
little town to their various directors and 
confessors. 

The study of the most preeminently hys- 
terical of the women, Obdulia, is as detailed 
as it is revolting, while the sketches of 
Father Narciso are little less so. But all 
the cynicism and brutality which make 
Faith, as a whole, unprofitable reading, only 
throw more into relief the purity, humility, 
and unselfishness of Father Gil. His whole 
life is given to purity and to service. His 
nature craves self-sacrifice ; his humility only 
asks to help and serve all with whom he 
comes in contact. 

Among the ladies who have educated the 
good priest. Donna Eloisa, the best and most 
devoted of them, has a brother who is an 
atheist, and who lives alone, seeing no one. 
Father Gil thinks it his duty to try to con- 
vert him ; and when Montesinos easily over- 
throws all his theological arguments and 
leaves the priest speechless. Father Gil de- 
termines to read the chief works of the her- 
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etics in order better to refute Montesinos. 
Far from converting the skeptic, Father Gil 
himself begins to doubt, and when he has 
stifled the doubts caused by comparative 
theology and Biblical research, his mind is 
again set doubting by Humboldt and Kant, 
and he is becoming almost a materialist, 
when he suddenly receives a wonderful rev- 
elation from within. " Science," he says to 
himself, "can only give us the relations of 
things under the sovereignty of time and 
space. It will never tell one their essence. 
Why should I not cut loose for a moment 
from my reason and lend assent to the pre- 
sentiments of my soul, to the inward voice, 
which explains to me in a clear manner the 
divine essence of the universe ? I possess 
not only a reason which explains to me the 
appearance of things, there exists also in 
my spirit a constant revelation which illumi- 
nates them from within. Why need I part 
company from this revelation?" It is a 
beautiful soul which realizes in one flash 
this thought, and from this moment Father 
GiPs life is lived in a glow of faith which 
illuminates all things to him. " Behind this 
apparent life which surrounds us, he beheld 
the real life, infinite life, and entered into it, 
his heart swelling with joy." It is strange 
that Signor Vald^s,, who can draw so ex- 
quisite a nature as that of Father Gil, should 
have elaborated in detail such unpleasant 
pictures as those of which the greater part 
of his book is composed. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that Miss Hapgood's translation 
is careful and accurate. 



THE THIBD EDITIOH OF J0WETT8 
PLATO* 

THE first edition of Jowett's Plato — out 
of the masterpieces of translation — was 
issued in 1871. This was followed, four 
years later, by a second edition, revised, and 
enlarged by the introduction of several es- 
says on subjects of modern philosophy hav- 
ing afiinity with the Dialogues. After the 
lapse of seventeen years more. Dr. Jowett 
now sends out, through the Clarendon Press 
of Oxford and the De Vinne Press of New 
York, two independently printed issues of a 
third edition. There are still, to compare 
the English edition of 1875 ^^^ ^^^ Ameri- 
can of 1892, five volumes, with covers of the 
same length and width, but brown instead of 
green in color; the total number of pages is 
considerably greater, as a hundred or so are 
added to the analyses and introductions, and 
the index has been enlarged more than as 
much ; the two sizes of type used in the text 
and the comment are somewhat smaller than 
before, with fewer leads, and the margins are 
wider, in order to give more room for the new 
marginal analyses. Each page of the text 
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has its own heading, and on the upper out- 
side corner are given the name of the dia- 
logue and the names of the speakers on the 
page. The general mechanical impression 
is of a very successful endeavor to get more 
matter into the same number of volumes, 
both elegant and substantial, with a moderate 
increase in the number of pages. 

The importance of this new edition appears 
in the brief preliminary notice that "the ad- 
ditions and alterations which have been made, 
both in the introductions and in the text 
. . . a£Eect at least a third of the work." A 
table of the chief additions to the introduc- 
tions enumerates essays on language; the 
decline of Greek literature ; the ideas of 
Plato and modern philosophy; the myths 
of Plato; the relation of the Republic, States- 
man, and Laws ; the legend of Atlantis ; psy- 
chology ; and the Laws compared with Spar- 
tan and Athenian laws and institutions. The 
alterations in the text are many and of con- 
stant occurrence. Dr. Jowett has an exigent 
ideal of the translator's duty : 

Experience has made bim [the translator] feel 
that a translation, like a picture, is dependent 
for its effect on very minute touches ; and that 
it is a work of infinite pains, to be returned to in 
many moods and viewed in different lights. . . . 
The translation should retain, as far as possible, 
the characteristic qualities of the ancient writer 
— his freedom, grace, simplicity, stateliness, 
weight, precision — or the best part of him will 
be lost to the English reader. It should read as 
an original work, and should also be the roost 
faithful transcript which can be made of the lan- 
guage from which the translation is taken, con- 
sistently with the first requirement of all, that 
it be English. Further, the translation being 
English, It should also be perfectly intelligible 
in itself without reference to the Greek, the Eng- 
lish being really the more lucid and exact of the 
two languages. In some respects it may be 
maintained that ordinary English writing, such 
as the newspaper article, is superior to Plato; 
at any rate it is couched in language which is 
very rarely obscure. 

With minute and loving labor Dr. Jowett 
has revised every page of a translation 
already remarkable in the highest degree 
for reproducing both the letter and the 
spirit of the great original. His new pref- 
ace states at length the chief rules which 
have governed him in his work as a trans- 
lator, a work not without its compensations : 

Hb calling is not held in much honor by the 
world of scholars; jet he himself may be ex- 
cused for thinking it a kind of glory to have 
lived so many years in the companionship of one 
of the greatest of human intelligences, and in 
some degree, more perhaps than others, to have 
had the privilege of understanding him. 

Jowett's Plato has been one of the most 
delightful of books to the philosophic or 
poetic mind since its first issue twenty-one 
years ago. The new edition will only in- 
crease the feeling of thousands that here 
are a writer and a translator who have met 
in a preestablished harmony, that Plato was 
not fully himself until translated into Eng- 
lish by Jowett, and that Dr. Jowett was the 
man of destiny to make Plato known to Eng- 
lish-speaking folk. To every generation the 
Greek philosopher seems to have a fresh and 
pertinent message. Certainly, in these days 



of social disturbance and questioning, we 
cannot read the Republic and the Laws with- 
out great profit. ** Although we cannot main- 
tain that ancient and modern philosophy are 
one and continuous (as has been affirmed with 
more truth respecting ancient and modem 
history), for they are separated by an inter- 
val of a thousand years, yet they seem to 
recur in a sort of cycle, and we are surprised 
to find that the new is ever old, and that the 
teaching of the past has still a meaning for 
us." So it is yet needful as when the Char- 
mides was written to distinguish the differ- 
ent meanings of temperance, and questions 
relating to friendship are still as open, if not 
apparently so important, as in the day of the 
Lysis. 

In closing his admirable new section " On 
the Ideas of Plato," in the introduction to 
the Meno, Dr. Jowett has occasion to em- 
phasize the opposite truth of the transitori- 
ness of philosophic systems — a truth which 
the dogmatist is so slow to learn : 

Few students of theology or philosophy have 
sufficiendy reflected bow quickly the bloom of a 
philosophy passes away ; or bow hard it is for 
one age to understand the writings of another ; 
or how nice a judgment is required of those who 
are seeking to express the philosophy of one age 
in the terms of another. The " eternal truths " 
of which metaphysicians speak have hardly ever 
lasted more than a generation. In our own day 
schools or systems of philosophy, which have 
once been famous, have died before the founders 
of them. We are still, as in Plato's age, grop- 
ing about for a new method more comprehensive 
than any of those which now prevail ; and also 
more permanent. And we seem to see at a dis- 
tance the promise of such a method, which can 
hardly be any other than the method of idealized 
expenence, having roots which strike far down 
into the history of philosophy. 

In the way of new matter in this edition 
a second appendix to Volume II gives two 
dialogues, Alcibiades II and the Eryxias, 
which "have no claim to be ascribed to 
Plato," but are " examples of Platonic dia- 
logues, to be assigned probably to the sec- 
ond or third generation" after him. The 
first of the two " shows that the difficulties 
about prayer which have perplexed Christian 
theologians were not unknown among the 
followers of Plato;" while the Eryxias is, 
"among all Greek or Roman writings, the 
one which anticipates in the most striking 
manner the modern science of political econ- 
omy, and gives an abstract form to some of 
its principal doctrines." Among the addi- 
tions made by Dr. Jowett himself to the worth 
of a precious series of volumes, the essay on 
the nature and limits of psychology, prefixed 
to the Theaetetus, shows at its highest point 
the ripe wisdom of his fully rounded intel- 
lect. We cannot better leave this great ex- 
ample of the translator's art than by quoting 
a paragraph from this essay which speaks 
the faith of an idealism having its roots far 
down in the history of mankind : 

At the other end of the " globus intellectualis," 
nearest, not to earth and sense, but to heaven 
and God, is the personality of man, by which he ^ 
holds communion with the unseen world. Some- \^ 

I how, he knows not how, somewhere, he knows 
not where, under this higher iispect of his being 
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he grasps the ideas of God, freedom, and im- 
morUlity ; he sees the forms of truth, holiness, 
and love, and is satisfied with them. No account 
of the mind can be complete which does not ad- 
mit the reality or the possibility of another life. 
Whether regarded as an ideal or as a fact, the 
highest part of man's nature, and that in which 
it seems most nearly to approach the divine, is a 
phenomenon which exists, and must therefore be 
mduded within the domain of psychology. 



WOLOOTT BALE8TIER* 

EXTRAORDINARY vitality — to which 
his early death appears a strange con- 
tradiction — is certainly the quality which 
impressed the friends of Mr. Balestier, and 
which, abiding in his works, is their chief 
claim to attention. No trait so quickly ap- 
peals to the world as vitality, whether of 
body, of mind, or of temperament. It ex- 
plains many a powerful fascination, many a 
clamorous success. It may or may not imply 
profound talent, but it is of itself a great gift. 
When, too, a man like Mr. Balestier is cut off 
at the beginning of a career — which surely 
was to be original, possibly brilliant — it is an 
instinct just, as well as generous, which rates 
him by his potentialities rather than by the 
accomplishment which the accidents of time 
and opportunity had allowed. 

Mr. Balestier was an embodiment of the 
Western spirit, lively, uncritical, business- 
like, "hustling," yet with an impassioned, 
vivid, ambitious, artistic sense that was gain- 
ing power rapidly. He was a man of whom 
nothing positive could be predicted, because 
so many different things were possible. Two 
volumes — one entitled The Average Woman^ 
the other, the novel written in collaboration 
with Mr. Rudyard Kipling, The Naulahka — 
give a fair idea of Mr. Balestier's work as it 
was. In the short stories of the first-named 
book, it appears that the author designed to 
give, by means of three different portraits, a 
sort of composite photograph of womankind 
as he saw it. Very lively and not altogether 
unlovely is this everyday young person, 
whether in the rampant shape of Reffey 
Deacon — a girl of the wild-cat type, such as 
Charles Reade liked to paint, but with due 
differences of environment; or the young 
woman, too proud and not proud enough, 
who permitted common tongues to destroy 
her honest happiness; or the half-trained, 
excitable, incapable, Berna, the woman-edi- 
tor of the Rustler TeUpheme, These types 
are sharply defined, yet not unready to blend 
together. The stories are told with a vivacity 
that chooses well its moment and its subject, 
and is not critical of its expressions, pro- 
vided they hammer in the particular nail to 
be driven just then and there. A certain 
boyish slanginess is excusable, for that could 
easily have been polished away. Mr. Bales- 
tier had stories to tell, and many of them ; a 



• The Avenge Woman. By Wolcott Balestier. With a 
preface by Henry James. United SUtes Book Co. ^1.25. 

The Naulahka. A Story of West and East. By Rudyard 
Kipling and Wolc6tt Balesder. Macmillan & Co. ^1.50. 



few more years would probably have taught 
him to tell them more smoothly and not less 
strongly. 

The Naulahka is a unique novel, as might 
well have been expected from the collal)ora- 
tion of two such effervescent young writers 
as Mr. Balestier and Mr. Kipling. The town 
of Topaz, in the far west of the United States, 
was, of course, a literary land-claim of Mr. 
Balestier*s ; Mrs. Mutrie, the woman with a 
passionate love of jewels, is a person who 
figures also in the story of "Captain, my 
Captain," the fallen chief of the Telepheme, 
Of course the very interesting descriptions 
of East Indian life, with its barbaric con- 
trasts and pitiable conditions, are the work 
of Mr. Kipling ; and no hand but his could 
have painted the sullen, splendid Maharajah, 
the pathetic child-prince, and the wily queen 
Sitabhai. Tarvin, heroic, immensely "collo- 
quial and vulgar "(as the dictionaries say), 
shrewd in affairs and uncalculating in devo- 
tion ; and Kate, who, with her little broom, 
whose straws were philanthropy and the 
feminine desire for self-immolation, tries to 
sweep back the ocean of Oriental custom 
and superstition — these figures are as cer- 
tainly the design of Mr. Balestier. 

It is fortunate that one does not know 
which author is to blame for the preposter- 
ous motive of the story. In brief, it is this : 
Mr. Tarvin, in love with Kate, who wishes to 
go upon a zenana mission, plans to betake 
himself, too, to India, that he may protect 
her from dangers. All this is well enough ; 
and comic, in a spacious, Western way, is his 
decision to go around the world by a differ- 
ent route to India, because she had told him 
not t6 follow her. But the affair becomes 
impossible when he promises to Mrs. Mutrie, 
the wife of a railroad president, the mystic, 
invaluable necklace, the Naulahka, if she will 
induce her husband to carry the road through 
the town of Topaz, and thereby make its 
fortune. If such a treasure were to be had, 
Mr. Tarvin would better have kept it himself; 
for he could have sold it and built up several 
Topazes, or bought out the railroad company. 
Here is a foundation for the novel so unreal 
that the structure totters every moment. To 
enjoy the book, therefore, one must deliber- 
ately close his eyes to the absurd invention 
of the story, and read it only for its interest 
of detail and its liveliness of style. It is, 
unfortunately, too late for friendly sugges- 
tions to Mr. Balestier ; but one may advise 
Mr. Kipling that, whenever he chooses to 
work in double harness, he will do well to 
have a mate who, by a judicious and steady 
pace, shall modify his brilliant and capricious 
caracoles. 

— The appeal to be issued to the English- 
speaking world for a Shelley Memorial Library 
at Horsham has already been signed by Lord 
Tennyson, Mr. William Morris, Prof. Edward 
Dowden, Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, Dr. Richard 
Garnett, Mr. W. Michael Rossetti, Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, Mr. Theodore Watts, Mr. William 



Sharp, Archdeacon Farrar, Mr. Buxton Forman, 
Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman, Lord Coleridge, 
Mr. Walter Besant, Mr. Andrew Lang, and the 
Bishop of Ripon. The tablet, to be placed in the 
parish church, has been authorized by the Vicar 
and by the Bishop of Chichester; its simple in- 
scription will be : ** Shelley, 1792 - 1822." 



PEB8U AHD THE PESSIAV 
QUESTIOH* 

PERSIA has recently been the subject of 
an entertaining and profitable work of 
travel by the indefatigable Mrs. Bird-Bishop, 
and an authoritative treatise on its art by 
Mm. Perrot and Chipiez — both of which 
have been fully noticed in our columns. 
Hon. Mr. Curzon, who is an English M.P. 
and the author of a volume on Russia in 
Central Asia, now presents in two. massive 
volumes almost an encyclopedia of things 
Persian in connection with a detailed ac- 
count of his travels in the country for six 
months of 1 889-1 890. Hardly any recent 
work of travel or description on another 
country can compare in size with this quite 
stupendous achievement, extending to more 
than 1,300 full pages, illustrated with fre- 
quent views and portraits, and provided with 
a number of page-maps and one large fold- 
ing map of the finest order of cartography. 
On the basis of his letters to the Times, Mr. 
Curzon has compiled in three years of labor 
a work intended to present Persia, more or 
less fully, in every aspect. His volumes suf- 
fer we think, from two fundamental faults — 
one of construction, and another of style. 
His chapters alternate between accounts of 
travel and expositions of such subjects as the 
government, the army, the navy, and trade and 
revenue. Consecutive reading is thus de- 
prived of interest for those drawn to books 
of travel proper, and we are at a loss to 
imagine why the more solid chapters should 
not have been arranged in some logical order 
by themselves. Mr. Curzon is master of an 
elaborate style, which in copiousness of lan- 
guage and dignity of tone would do credit 
to a historian of no mean rank. But he has 
little lightness of touch, and handles all sub- 
jects with the same amplitude and slowness 
of movement. A writer with some gift of 
concise expression could easily have reduced 
Mr. Curzon's manuscript one third or one 
half in bulk, leaving out no fact of impor- 
tance. Both the travel chapters and the ex- 
pository chapters would be more readable 
after going through such a process of abridg- 
ment. A short example of a prolixity con- 
tinually occurring is this : " The road upon 
which I traveled, and which I shall now de- 
scribe " — where the first two words answer 
every purpose. Mr. Curzon wastes much 
space in recapitulating what he has just said, 
and announcing what he is going to say very 
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soon. It is a pity that the many great merits 
of the work should be thus handicapped. 
Mr. Curzon is a much more brilliant writer 
than Mr. Mackenzie Wallace, but he should 
have had the Russia of the latter ever before 
him as a model of conciseness. How well 
he writes may be seen from a chance sample 
from the introductory chapter : 

Upon the vivid and never-failing contrast be- 
tween the picture and the furniture of existence 
in the East and the West, as an element of at- 
traction, it is needless to enlarge. The most 
casual visitor to the true Blast is no stranger to 
its strange intensity. Countries which have no 
ports or quays, no railways or stations, no high- 
roads or streets (in our sense of the term), no 
inns or hotels, no bedsteads or tables or chairs, 
but where a traveler is sufficiently equipped so 
long as be is provided with a saddle and some 
soap, are severed by a sufficiently wide gap from 
our own to appeal to the most glutted thu-st for 
novelty. Do we ever escape from the fascina- 
tion 01 a turban, or the mystery of the shrouded 
apparitions that pass for women in the dusty 
alleys ? How new to us is a landscape where 
there are no hedgerows or timber, no meadows 
or fields; where, in the brilliant atmosphere, 
minute objects can be distinguished for many 
miles ; where the cities are not swathed in smoke, 
and the level roofs are not broken by shafts or 
chimneys. How mute and overpowering the 
silence that prevails over the lone expanse, so 
different from the innumerable rural sounds that 
strike upon the ear at home. And how grateful 
a climate where fogs and vapors never strangle, 
but where the sun strikes with straight Ismce 
from the zenith. 

Mr. Curzon entered Persia by the Rus- 
sian railway. From Astrabad he crossed to 
Meshed, and through Eastern and Western 
Khorasan found his way to the Persian Gulf, 
stopping, of course, at Teheran, Ispahan, and 
Shiraz. The long chapter on the Gulf ex- 
emplifies as well as any other Mr. Curzon*s 
method. He begins by dispelling a few com- 
mon mistakes, and continues : 

It is scarcely possible to imagine a quarter of 
the globe of similar physical configuration that 
has nad so romantic and varying a past — that 
contains more diverse nationalities and clashing 
interests, or where graver responsibilities are im- 
posed upon a foreign power than here devolve 
upon Great Britain. 

Mr. Curzon, by the way, occasionally 
speaks of the truly disinterested policy of 
England in Persia, and elsewhere, in a man- 
ner calculated to make a foreigner smile at 
this unconscious British humor or self-decep- 
tion ; but he is not a virulent Russophobist, 
although the " Persian question " is obvi- 
ously the problem of a modus vivendi 
between England and Russia in respect to 
influence or territorial extension in Persia. 
He sketches the history of the Gulf ; makes 
a descriptive tour of its shores; gives an 
account of the products of the adjacent coun- 
tries ; and states the importance, politically 
and financially, of the control of its waters 
by England. The history of Persia, continu 
ous for 2,500 years, is incidentally touched 
upon from time to time throughout the book, 
but nowhere fully developed. The religion 
of the land is the subject of which purposely 
the least is said, though the Babi movement 
in its present condition, the attitude of Per- 
sia toward missionary enterprises, and the 



toleration of other non-Moslem faiths are 

treated briefly : 

Babism is, in reality, a religious movement 
whose primary object is a revolt against the 
tyranny and fanaticism of the Koran, and against 
the growing laxity of Mussulman practice. As 
such it represents what, in our terminology, 
would be described as an effort after freedom of 
thought and purity of observance. Foremost 
among the objects that it inculcates is the eman- 
cipation of women, an idea which it seems to 
have derived, in common Mrith man}r others, from 
the Christian doctrine. ... If Babism continues 
to grow at its present rate of progression, a time 
may conceivably come when it will^ oust Mo- 
hammedanism from the field in Persia. 

Mr. Curzon deplores the sectarian ani- 
mosities of the various Christian missions 
in Persia, and considers the direct result of 
their efforts in the conversion of Moslems 
almost nothing : " I have myself often in- 
quired for, but have never seen, a converted 
Mussulman. . . . Nor am I surprised at even 
the most complete demonstration of failure," 
for the reason that the Mussulman must face 
the penalty of death for abandoning his faith. 
" An active propaganda is, in my judgment, 
the worst of policies that a Christian mission 
in a bigoted Mussulman country can adopt." 
Its work and ultimate reward lie " rather in 
the secular and physical than in the spirit- 
ual aspect of missionary enterprise. ^ By 
schools, by charity, and still more by the 
free gift of medical aid, they [the Christian 
missionaries] slowly but surely make some 
impression upon the hearts of the unregen- 
erate mass." 

A brief mention of some of the topics 
treated by Mr. Curzon, in addition to those 
we have named, must suffice us in directing 
our readers to what is now undoubtedly the 
most comprehensive, fairest, and most ac- 
curate description of Persia, as a whole, in 
existence, into which the reader of travels 
may dip with pleasure, and which the stu- 
dent will find indispensable. Mr. Curzon 
gives full advice as to ways and means of 
travel in the country ; treats luminously the 
Seistan question on the Eastern frontier; 
writes in a very interesting way of the Shah 
Nasr-ed-Din — " unquestionably the best 
sovereign that has sat upon the throne of 
Persia since Kerim Khan Zend in the last 
century" — and his family; describes the 
present condition of various institutions and 
reforms, and the numerous attempts at rail- 
ways, which are " in the air " in more senses 
than one ; devotes more than eighty closely 
printed pages to Persepolis, and other ruins ; 
considers with great ability the revenue, 
resources, manufactures, the commerce and 
trade of the country; and closes with a 
moderate statement of British and Russian 
policy in Persia. With two quotations, from 
the beginning* and the end of these instruct- 
ive volumes, on the country and the char- 
acter of the race that inhabits it, we close 
this comparatively brief notice : 

For the present Persia is of the East, most 
Eastern ; and though the Persian nobleman may 
ride in a Russian brougham, the Persian mer- 
chant carry a French watch, and the Persian 



peasant wear a Manchester blouse, yet the heart 
of the nation is unregenerate, and is fanatically 
(and not always unfortunately) attached to the 
ancient order of things. 

The Persian character presents many complex 
features, elsewhere rarely united in the same in- 
dividual. They are an amiable and a polished 
race, and have the manners of gentlemen. They 
are vivacious in temperament, mtelligent in con- 
versation, and acute in conduct. If their hearts 
are soft, which is, I believe, undeniable, there is 
no corresponding weakness of the head. On the 
other hand, they arc consummate hypocrites, very 
corrupt, and lamentably deficient in stability or 
courage. . . . With one gift only can they be 
credited on a truly heroic scale. ... I allude to 
their faculty for what a Puritan might call men- 
dacious, but what I prefer to style imaginative, 
utterance. This is inconceivable and enormous. 

. Notwithstanding long experience, this ac- 
complishment never fails to startle, and some- 
times even to bewilder ; and it divests nine tenths 
of a Persian's assurances of the smallest value. 
I am convinced that a true son of Iran would 
sooner lie than tell the truth ; and that he feels 
twinges of desperate remorse when, upon occa- 
sions, he has thoughtlessly strayed into veracity. 
. . . Nevertheless there remain three attributes 
of the Persian character which lead me to think 

. that there are chances of a possible redemp- 
tion. These are their irrepressible vitality; an 
imitativeness Ions notorious in the East, and 
capable of honorable utilization ; and, in spite of 
occasional testimony to the contrary, a healthy 
freedom from deep-seated prejudice or bigotry. 
History su^ests that the Persians will insist 
upon surviving themselves ; present indications, 
that they will gradually absorb the accomplish- 
ments OE others. 



— The question "What has been done to 
commemorate the achievements of the late Dr. 
Schliemann ? " is answered as follows by a corre- 
spondent of the Pall Mall GazettCt who has re- 
cently returned from Athens : " Outside the Greek 
cemetery, on a little hillock, there is a simple 
white marble cross erected over the grave of the 
great archaeologist. On the cross are the words, 
in gold, 'Henry Schliemann;' but at present 
nothing else beyond this inscription. But there 
is scaffolding around the tomb, and an imposing 
marble cenotaph is to be placed there by direction 
of the widow of Dr. Schliemann, who shared so 
ably in his labors of research. At Mykenae one 
of the treasure houses has been called after Mrs. 
Schliemann. The contents of the excavated 
chambers at Mykenae and Tiryns have been 
removed to Athens, where they are splendidly 
arranged in the noble Schliemann museum. The 
visitors to this museum might well be told, ' Si 
monumentum quaeris, circumspice.' Since the 
death of the great explorer in December, 1890, 
Mrs. Schliemann has continued to reside in 
Athens, and her daughter has just recently 
become betrothed to a well-known inhabiUnt 
thereof. The unpretentious little white house 
where Dr. and Mrs. Schliemann resided, near 
Mykenae, is pointed out to visitors with much 
pride." 

— It will be a surprise to some of the visitors 
to the Portrait Exhibition, who are also readers 
of the brilliant social satires ^\^tA John Hobbes ^ 
to see that the portrait of the author (Mrs. 
Craigie) is that of a young woman whose attract- 
ive appearance and pleasant expression is sug- 
gestive of anything rather than cynicism. — Lit- 
erary Worlds London, 

— Dr. James Sully has been appointed to the 
Grote chair of mind and logic at University Col/> 
lege, London, vacant by the resignation qi Prof, 
Croom Robertson, 
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POETET. 
To Prospero in Samoa. 

A world away in dreams we roam — 
The tempest howls, the lightnings fall; 

Slim rainbows span the leaping foam 
That shatters on your fortress wall; 

Yet forth to shipwreck would we go 

To be the guests of Prospero : 

To join your court where g^nts the blue 
Through frets of lank banana fans — 

Mirandas, but of warmer hue. 
And other, lazier CaHbans, 

And beaded Ariel-eyes that glow 

To list the tale of Prospero. 

They stoop from sultry southern stars, 
They rise from yonder Peaceful Sea, 

The sprites you bind in mystic bars 
On Fancy's page, your thralls, as we. 

A dream! — we wake, and fadling snow 

Hides Treasure Isle and Prospero. 

Then flash us tidings of your weal! 

Bid Ariel tread the ocean floor, 
And fire-fed dragons, ribbed with steel, 

Rush treasure-freighted to our shore 
^th tales of mingled mirth and woe. 
The magic scroll of Prospero! 

— Y.Y.in Tht Bookman. 



THE HOVEL WITH A PUBPOSE. 

THE popular edition of David Grieve^ pub- 
lished in London not long since, contains a 
preface, in the form of a letter to one of the pub- 
lishers of the book, in which Mrs. Ward replies 
to her critics in the English Reviews. The latter 
portion of this reply handles the question of 
"purpose "in fiction. As the matter is one of 
general interest, and the preface is probably not 
to be inserted in American editions of David 
Grieve^ we here give the most important para- 
graphs of Mrs. Ward's able plea : 

** The novel," says a writer in the New Review^ 
•• will not bear " what the writer of David Grieve 
puts into it ; will not bear, that is to say, the in- 
troduction of matter drawn from the religious 
and philosophical field. Naturally the proposi- 
tion interests me. But it rouses in me a little 
amused wonder that a critic with so wide a 
knowledge of literature as Mr. Traill should 
imagine that the matter can be settled quite so 
easily. For as one looks back over the nistory 
of the novel, nothing seems to be so clear as 
that it has ** borne " everything of whatever kind 
that a writer who could make himself heard was 
minded to put into it. In the days of Cervantes 
the novel, fish-like, swallowed other novels whole, 
and the adventures of the immortal knight came 
to a standstill while the fortunes and career of 
El Curioso Impertinente unrolled. In the days 
of Julie^ the cadre supplied by the loves of Saint- 
Preux and Madame de Wolmar admitted of the 
introduction of a vast amount of material which 
would make the critic of today rise in his wrath 
— discussions of the opera, of the qualities of 
women of the world, of the existence of God, of 
the proper management of children and estates, 
and much else. The discussions happened to be 
interesting then, and they are interesting histori- 
cally now. Rousseau wrote as the spirit moved 
him, choosing out of the variegated spectacle of 
life what attracted him, and the instant response 
of his generation — in spite of the sarcasms of 
Voltaire — showed that he was right. Wilhelm 



Meister wanders, digresses, and preaches as 
Goethe pleases, but tne man who wrote of life 
and thought in it had lived and thought ; and, 
formless as it is, the book has entered into the 
training of Europe. Chateaubriand, George 
Sand, and Victor Hugo have bent the novel to 
all the purposes of propaganda in turn. The- 
ology, politics, social proolems, and reforms, 
they have laid hands on them all, and have but 
stirred the more vibrations thereby in the life of 
their time. And which of them, from Don Quix- 
ote downwards, will you save from this opprobri- 
ous category of "novels with a purpose?'* — 
which of them has not tried in its own way and 
with its own vehemence to " reform the world," 
whether it be by throwing an effete literature out 
of the window, or by holding up the picture of 
married virtue and religious faith beside that of 
Ulicit love and empty doubt, or by showing forth 
the wrongs and dimculties of women, or oy the 
passionate attempt to make the world realize the 
pressure of the pyramid of our civilized society 
on the poor and the weak at its base ? 

It is no doubt true, and the fact is one of great 
psychological interest; that in England the novel 
has been specially objective, positive, concrete. 
Our novels since Fielding descend rather from 
Gil Bias and that Spanish picaresque literature, 
the refuge of a people intellectually starved, which 
became so popular and found so many imitators 
in a seventeenth or eighteenth century England, 
than they descend from Euphues or Tlu Count- 
ess of Pembroke's Arcadia, We have always 
taken more delight in the mere spectacle of hfe 
than our neighbors ; '* ideas " have, on the whole, 
and for good reasons, been more distasteful to 
us than to France or Germany ; and in the novel 
of our century we have the splendid result of 
both tendenaes, positive and negative. Still 
there have been considerable exceptions. If one 
looks back over the fiction of the last fifty years, 
one comes again and again upon books that have 
broken bounds, so to speak, and that have owed 
both their motive power and their success to this 
desire, which the Quarterly finds so terrible and 
so abominable, of "reforming the world," or, as 
I should put it, to the expression of " a criticism 
of life," which may advance, whether in the hearts 
of the many or the few, thoughts and causes dear 
to the writers. "Think with me I" "See with 
mel " " Let me persuade you! " they seem to 
say, and again and again the world, or rather 
the world which belonged to the book, has let 
itself be persuaded, gladly. 

Let us, indeed, exchange the idea of "pur- 
pose" for the idea " criticism of life," and see 
now the matter stands. " Poetry," says Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, " is a criticism of life under the 
conditions of poetic truth and poetic beauty." 
For this dictum he has been roughly handled by 
the school which, in its zeal for certain elements 
and aspects of art, and under the influence of a 
narrow conception of criticism, would, if it could, 
divorce art from criticism, and claim for it a divine 
and irresponsible isolation. But, in my belief at 
any rate, the task is impossible. Criticism lurks, 
and will always lurk, in the very holiest and 
secretest places of art. For the artist there is 
always the choice between this and that, between 
cood and better, between the congruous and the 
discordant, between one sequence and another. 
Every act of literary conceptioti is half creative, 
half critical, and could not be creative without 
being critical. 

Alter two words, then, in Mr. Arnold's defini- 
tion of poetry, and watch how it applies to the 
novel : " i4 criticism of life under the conditions 
of imaginative truth and imaginative beauty,*^ It 
is easy to see that the definition so drawn sweeps 
into its net all the remembered novel- writing of 
the century. For even Miss Austen — that most 
detached and impersonal of all the great story- 
tellers — has her " criticism of life," and makes 
it felt. With what glee and malice does she hold 
up to us the absurdities of aristocratic pride in 
Darcy and in Lady Catherine de Burgh, and how 
large she writes the lesson of Emma's patron- 
izing and meddlesome conceit I As for Scott, 
Thackeray, Dickens, Charlotte Bronte, compare 
the "criticism of life" involved in the work of 
any one of them with that involved in the work 
of any conspicuous French novelist, of George 
Sand} or Theophile Gautier, or Octave Feuillet, 



and the contrasts of nationality will make you 
realize at once that each of these writers, how- 
ever objective and positive he may seem, has all 
the while an ethical and social ideal which he is 
trying to make prevail. Each delights, as every 
artist should and does delight, in the mere play 
of the imaginative gift ; but through each and all 
throbs the wish " to reform the world " in his or 
her measure. The Question is, Can you have last- 
ing imaginative woiic without it ? 

Well, but — you will perhaps say to me with 
impatience — this is all trite and familiar enough. 
What you call " criticbm of life " other people 
call " individuality," and very few dream of deny- 
ing that the novel or the poem should have in- 
dividuality — should embody a " criticism of life " 
up to this point The Question is, How far is 
the criticism to be carried ? 

Ah I that is indeed the question, the whole ques- 
tion. All that one can say is there have alwajrs 
been two answers — the answer of those who wish 
to make of art a protection against life, and the 
answer of those who attempt to use it as the torch 
for exploring life. Do not attempt to carry your 
criticism, say the first, beyond the point 01 com- 
mon experience, above all of common agreement. 
The world is rich enough within these limits ; it 
will give you amply within them the wherewithal 
to laugh or cry or wonder; for heaven*8 sake, be 
content I and join with us in making of fiction and 
poetry an ark of refuge, a many colored shrine for 
the common perennial passions and emotions and 
delights of mankind, reared amid the clash of 
irreconcilable interests, and that surrounding 
darkness of the Unknown, which neither phi- 
losophy nor religion, say what you will, can clear 
away. 

A beguiling answer t — and what magicians it 
has called into its service I It was the creed of 
Scott and Miss Austen ; in words, at least, of 
George Eliot; it is implied in the golden art 
of Mr. Stevenson. We have all felt the charm 
and the persuasiveness of it; and in certain 
moods of life there is not a single man or woman 
that has not wished it, consaously or uncon- 
sciously, to prevail. 

But there is another answer — and it is equally 
legitimate. " Nay, let us have no lines, no ex- 
clusions t " it says. " Life divided into sections 
is life shorn of some of its fullness. There are 
no hard and ^t limits in reality ; the great specu- 
lative motives everywhere play and melt into the 
great practical motives; each different life im- 
plies a different and a various thought-stuff ; and 
there is nothing in art to forbid your dealing — 
if you can I — with the thought-stuff of the phi- 
losopher as freely as with the thought-stuff of 
the peasant or the maiden. Still less is there 
any artistic reason why, in picturing the individ- 
ual human existence, you should teel yourself 
bound to cut away from it anything that really 
is there. Either way, let there be no parti pris. 
If ttv, in our zeal to include ideas among the 
material of imaginative presentation, mak^ the 
mistake of supposing that ideas are the whole of 
life, our work will come to nothuig ; and if you^ 
in your zeal to escape the ideas which torture 
and divide, or those which present special diffi- 
culties to the artist, tend to empty your work of 
ideas beyond a certain point, it also will come to 
nothing. Each form of life- reading has its dan- 
cers. Success in ours is rarer ; permanence less 
Ukely ; the dangers more obvious than in yours. 
But the attempt is inevitable, and if we ful, we 
fail I" 

The voices of Rousseau, of Georee Sand, of 
Goethe, are in this last answer. And as for me, 
shrinking under the onslaught of the Quarterlies, 
may I still be proud to count myself — however 
feeole, however weak — among that company I 
I am so made that I cannot picture a human 
being's development without wanting to know 
the whole, hb religion as well as his business, 
his thoughts as well as his actions. I cannot 
try to reflect my time without taking account of 
forces which are at least as real and livinff as 
any other forces, and have at least as much to 
do with the drama of human exbtence about me. 
'* The two great forming agencies of the worid's 
history have been the religious and the economic," 
says Professor Marshall. Every one will agree 
that in his own way the novelist may handle the 
" economic. " By and by y^^ sh^ sul agree that 
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in his own way he may handle the *' religious.'' 
For every artist of whatever type there is one 
inexorable law. Your "criticism of Hfe" must 
be fashioned under the conditions of imaginative 
truth and imaginative beauty. If you, oeing a 
novelist, make a dull storv, not all the religious 
argument in the world will or should save you. 
For your business b to make a novel, not a 
pamphlet; a reflection of human life, and not 
merely a record of intellectual conception. But 
under these conditions everything is open — try 
what you will — and the response of your fellows, 
and that only, will decide your success. 

Ah! that response — now dear it is to us I 
Now as I am about to launch this second book 
into that wider public beyond the circulating 
libraries to which the ultimate appeal lies, as I 
launched Robert Elsmere four years ago, my 
mind passes back over these years — over their 
hopes and emotions and surpnses, their delights 
and their toils. I think of the many thousand 
persons to whom in that space of time I have 
become known ; of whom in the pauses of work 
I inevitably think, with alternate yearning and 
dread. I remember that wave of sympathy which 
lifted Robert Elsmere; I feel it still swelling 
about me, waiting, I trust, for this new book, to 
carry it also into, prosperous seas. I should be 
ungrateful indeed were I to show much soreness 
under criticism, however hostile ; however, as I 
think, unjust. For the world to which they 
were addressed has sent out kind and welcoming 
hands to these books of mine ; I have in my ears 
the sound of words that may well stir and quicken 
and encourage ; and in my heart the lon^g to 
keep the sympathy gained, and the ambition to 
deserve it more and more. 



nOTIOH. 

Mrs. Keats Bradford. 

The friends of Roweny in Boston — and we are 
sure there must be many — will be glad to wel- 
come Roweny again in just as simple and honest 
a guise after her marriage and her Salon suc- 
cesses. Maria Louise Pool certainly has a knack 
at drawing the characters of New England coun- 
try people, and her readers will be glad that Mrs. 
Keats Bradford spends much of her time in Mid- 
dle Village. That Mrs. Bradford, after trying to 
lead a separate life from her husband for awhile 
because he is jealous of her art, should finally 
discover that she needs him as much as he needs 
her, b a forgone conclusion. Sarah Kimball, 
Roweny's sister, is a most amusing character, 
with all her "verbs which play the very mis- 
chief. Don't you think it's the verbs, Roweny ? " 
We are glad that her *' flirtiness," as her mother 
called it, brings her to no worse harm than a mar- 
riage with Ferdinand Foster. Miss Pool has a 
favorite word with which we cannot claim to be 
^uniliar ; most things with her are *' odorating." 
Mrs. Keats Bradford^ as a whole, is a pleasant 
and well written novel. — Harper & Brothers. 
^1.25. 

In the Roar of the Sea. 

There is a good deal of picturesque quality in 
this novel of Mr. Baring-Gould's, the scene of 
which is the wUd Cornish coast — in the days, 
not so long gone by, when smuggling and wreck- 
age were the chief industries practiced by the 
inhabitants. Judith, the heroine of the tale, is 
daughter to a feeble old rector, who has spent his 
life in digging out the chancel of his church 
from the encroaching sand drifts, and trying, with 
almost equal unsuccess, to lift his wild parish- 
ioners out of their superstitions, prejudices, and 
evil practices. At his death Judith and her half- 
witted twin brother are left penniless and unpro- 
tected, save for a most unprotective aunt, their 



sole relative. This aunt is housekeeper to '* Cruel 
Coppmger," a noted smuggler and suspected mur 
derer. He falls in love with Judith, and by hold- 
ing over her the threat of putting " Jamie " into 
an asylum, they force her to marry him. Jamie 
is so dangerous and easily misled a person that, 
to our thinking, a good asylum would have been 
the best and safest retreat for him. Judith thinks 
differently. No sacrifice is too great to avert 
this peril. Even when the harmless youth mixes 
arsenic in the porridge of his terrible brother- 
in-law, it never occurs to her that there is risk 
involved in keeping him at large. On the con- 
trary, she takes the crime upon herself, and goes 
calmly about accusing herself not only to her 
husband, but to comparative strangers. '* I have 
given poison to Mr. Coppinger," she says, calmly 
and mendaciously. Here our sympathies cease, 
and here, as we think, Mr. Baring- Gould's art is 
at fault Judith seems to us almost as great a 
fool as Jamie. When " Cruel Coppinger " is con- 
veniently disposed of in a burning house, and the 
brother and sister sail away to ultimate happi- 
ness, we are rather astonished than sympathetic 
Why should Fate be kind to such very silly per- 
sons ? And why should their record have such 
a pretty cover ? — National Book Company. 

A Qolden Pilgrimage. 
This novel, by the Marquise Clara Lanza — 
why, by the way, if she cares to place the title 
before her name upon her work, does she not 
use it in the Italian form, Marchesa? — is de- 
cidedly clever, with well ascertained personages 
and carefully developed plot. It has a certain 
cosmopolitan tone that we like, while its realistic 
sketches are entirely American. The story is a 
grim study of a mercenary marriage with a tragic 
sequel ; but in the course of it occur many bright 
passages of dialogue and description which re- 
lieve the gloomy atmosphere. The reader is not 
solicitous for the welfare of the selfish and ex- 
acting heroine, so that he is quite at leisure to 
appreciate the author's vivacious diagnosis of 
moral and mental alienation.—* Laird & Lee. 50c. 

Onoqua. 
In this story of life on a reservation, Miss 
Frances C. Sparhawk writes of conditions she 
has met and known, for she has lived among 
the Indians, taught them, and worked for them. 
Onoqua, an Indian girl educated in one of the 
Eastern schools, returns to her tribe, determined 
to do her best to help them appreciate what she 
has learned. The obstacles in her way are many, 
but she is helped by a young Indian of another 
tribe, whom she afterwards marries. Their ex- 
periences show that unless work can be provided 
for the returned students, they must leave the 
tribe to find it, or fall back into the ways they 
have tried to outgrow. Enforced idleness robs 
them of ambition and skill ; but no people can 
learn the arts and industries in a land where 
neither are. The Messiah craze of 1890 is well 
described. The writer is in earnest about her 
subject, and the book is both instructive and 
interesting. — Lee & Shepard. 50c. 

The Master of Silence. 
To be a •• Master of Silence " is evidently a 
very excellent thing, according to Mr. Irving 
Bacheller, for it enables one to read the thoughts 
of all men from their faces and to know their 
past histories ; but the possession of such a mas- 
tery is most unfortunate for the individual In- 



deed, Mr. Bacheller's book seems written to 
illustrate the proverb : " Be good and you'll be 
happy, but you won't have a bit of a good time." 
Rayel, the unlucky master, is brought up to 
speak only the language of signs, which is all he 
needs to communicate the most involved ideas 
to his father, with the aid of ten Sanskrit words. 
Although living surrounded by rattlesnakes and 
always accompanied by a lion in Ogdensburg, 
N.Y., he is marvelously cultivated and paints 
wonderful pictures. When his father dies he is 
introduced to the world, and learns to speak, 
with the most unfortunate results. As Mr. 
Bacheller's book b all plot we will refrain from 
destroying the pleasure of any one by retailing 
any more of it, only hinting that plot enough for 
a dozen sensational novels will be found in The 
Master of Silence. —Charles L. Webster & Co. 
7SC. 

Whatever Mr. Black attempts b always pleas- 
antly done, and TJie Magic Ink and Other Stories 
b no exception to the rule. Mr. Black is capa- 
ble of important work, but this volume of short 
stories does not come under this head. Of the 
three stories one b Webh, one b Scotch, and 
the scene of the third is laid in Stratford-on- 
Avon. The last is the most entertaining as well 
as the longest, and describes the engagement of 
a young man to a shop girl in Stratford, who b 
a nice, attractive girl, but hardly hb equal in any 
way. His mother b altogether too wbe to op- 
pose hb marriage, but merely stipulates that hb 
young lady-love shall go and stay with hb cousins 
to finbh her education with them. While at hb 
cousins', she elopes with the Scotch head-gar- 
dener, very much to the relief of her fianc^ as 
well as of all hb family. The two other stories 
are agreeable, slight sketches, the first, from 
which the book takes its title, having a touch of 
the supernatural. — Harper & Brothers. I1.25. 

In these days of short, crbp novels, when ani- 
mated conversation and swiftness of action are 
preferred to elaborate treatment of minor points, 
one may be pardoned for finding Mrs. Parr's 
latest story. The Squire ^ decidedly long-winded. 
One toils through nearly a fourth of the book 
before getting a fair hold of the story, and the 
last fourth occupies itself with the details of a 
denouement already perfectly evident. A writer 
must possess great talent in order to make thb 
slowness of action interesting. The Squire was 
a man whose lonely life had been embittered by 
the deception of one near to him; but he con- 
quered hb pride, allowed the mbtakes and suffer- 
ing of one generation to be atoned by love and 
happiness in the next, and so won hb right to a 
green old age, surrounded by sturdy boys and 
girls, " to whom he was oracle, playfellow, and 
companion." Two or three of the characters are 
strongly presented and well worth remembering. 
— Cassell Publbhing Co. |i.oo. 

The brightness and animation of style that 
have made the previous noveb of John Strange 
Winter popular, have not failed her in the re- 
cital of the vicbsitudes incident to the life of a 
nursery governess and companion in London, 
entitled The Experiences of a Lady Help. Thb 
lady help was a warm-hearted, quick-witted young 
woman, willing to do her full duty, but capable 
of resbting undue exactions. She was somewhat 
given to unthnely fits of laughter, for which the/> 
reader at least will not blame her, and she was^ 
not at all above a bit of flirting by way of conso- 
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lation for her troubles. She had the distinction 
of refusing one lord and the happiness of marry- 
ing another, and what more could she, or the 
reader, desire? — Hovendon Co. $1.00. 

The slight story of Manuelita^ by Marian Cal- 
vert Wilson, serves merely as a thread upon 
which to string information as to the Franciscan 
Mission to the Pima Indians at San Xavier del 
Bac. Manuelita is the ward and adopted daugh- 
ter of Father Kino, the venerable priest in charge 
of the mission. She marries a young Spaniard 
of noble fanuly, who soon dies ; she relinquishes 
her only child to her husband's father, who re- 
pudiates her; but she is rewarded later, when 
the boy, grown a man, returns and aids in the 
rebuilding of the fast decaying mission church. 
Such is the story, but it is much increased and 
overlaid with archaeology and history, and long 
conversations on these and cognate subjects of 
a distinctly heavy description. — United States 
Book Company. $1.25. 

There is a wonderful glow of color in the Nor- 
wegian part of Miss Corelli's romance of Thelmay 
and a great deal that is stilted and usie in the 
English portion. Thelma is the child of an old 
Viking, who calls himself simply a boncU or 
farmer, but whom his adherents term " the Jarl." 
She is a ** daughter of the gods, divinely tall 
and most divinely fair,'* and captivates a some- 
what difficult young English baronet who comes 
yachting to the Alten Fiord, where she lives. It 
is rather the Norway of romance than of reality 
that is described, and certainly more the London 
of fiction than of prose. Still the story has a 
good deal more charm than the ordinary novel 
of the day, and will repay reading better. — Lov- 
ell, Coryell & Co. 50c 

In A Daughter'' 5 Hearty written by the experi- 
enced novelist, Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron, we 
have one of the Cinderella stories, in which the 
managing mamma, the haughty elder sisters, the 
browbeaten papa, and the patient, unselfish her- 
oine play their accustomed parts. Cinderella 
comes out first best, as usual, and the audience 
rejoices. The story is a pleasant one for a sum- 
mer hour, when the reader would not be perplexed 
by social problems or asked to consider his moral 
responsibilities. — J. B. Lippincott Co. 50c. 

Mount Desolation is an Australian romance, by 
the author of several works of fiction, W. Carl- 
ton Dawe. Of its kind, and for the class of 
readers who like the kind, it will be found satis- 
factory. It is very exciting, and from first to 
last none but tragic events can be counted upon. 
Somebody must be killed in the mad struggle to 
obtain the hand of the heroine. Probably the 
story fairly indicates the lawless life in the col- 
ony at a period when the annals of " Botany 
Bay " convicts were fresh in the minds of the 
inhabitants. — Cassell Publishing Co. $1.50. 



— The valuable compilation by Mr. Paul Leices- 
ter Ford, of Pamphlets on the Constitution of the 
United States Published during its Discussion 
by the People^ is to be followed by a companion 
volume of Essays on the Constitution ^ published 
at the same period. Among the better known 
of the essayists are James Sullivan, Elbridge 
Gerry, Oliver Ellsworth, Roger Sherman, George 
Clinton, Alexander Hamilton, Hugh Williamson, 
and Charles Pinckney. Their medium was the 
public press of the several States. Mr. Ford's 
address is 97 Clark Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 



We take this opportunity to notice his reprint, 
from the Boston Public Library's Bulletin, of 
his own Some Materials for a Bibliography of the 
Official Publications of the Continental Congress ^ 
t^y^r-rjBg. It makes a handsome volume, with 
a page in double columns of which one is blank 
to admit of insertions. — The Nation, 



HINOB KOTIOES. 



Lancashire, England. 
Mr. Leo H. Grindon has compiled a useful 
and interesting volume of hbtorical and descrip- 
tive notes on Lancashire — one of the busy work- 
shops of England. A little geography, a good 
deal of history, sufficient description, ample but 
not tedious statistics, touches of folk-lore, archi- 
tectural and archaeological memoranda, due re- 
gard to antiquarian points, and close attention to 
the people of today in their varied social, indus- 
trial, and personal contacts, are the chief con- 
stituents. Lancashire lends itself easily to such 
a treatment. Here is Liverpool, the great ship- 
ping mart of the British Empire — if not of the 
world. Here is Manchester, the great center of 
the cotton manufacture, and of numberless other 
trades and interests. Here is Barrow- in- Furness, 
the seat of mammoth ship-building yards. Here 
is Coniston Lake, and the border of the whole 
English Lake District. Here is Furness Abbey, 
leading the memory and imag^ination backward 
to a most picturesque chapter in English ecclesi- 
astical history. Here are Rochdale, and Wigan, 
and Salford; Bolton, Preston, and Lancaster; 
a fine stretch of seacoast, with such landmarks 
as Fleetwood and Blackpool; the broad and 
noble Morecambe Bay; rivers like the Kibble 
and the Mersey; abbeys, castles, and churches 
in ruins ; steady currents of every nation toward 
the distant West ; connecting lines of commerce 
radiating to all quarters of the globe ; powerful 
trades- unions; strongholds of the Roman Church, 
like Stonyhurst ; remains of Roman roads of early 
times ; arts, libraries, sceneries, outlooks, dismal 
and desolate ** mosses," like Chat Moss of early 
railroad fame, mines, factories of every descrip- 
tion — and London a few hours away. To all 
this bustling county Mr. Grindon's book is a 
handbook with pictures ; and it is a book better 
for reading than for consultation. — Macmillan 
&Co. ^2.00. 

Mexican Painting and Painters. 
Mexican painting is one of the few subjects on 
which even the encyclopedias and the Germans 
have been silent. One does not, however, gain 
much knowledge of it from the sketch of it in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries which 
Robert H. Lamborn, Ph.D., has written and pub- 
lished in handsome style. Seventy-six pages of 
text, printed on heavy paper, and bound in the 
white and gold of a numbered edition, tell us 
briefly how Mexican artists- found their best 
models in the great masters of Europe ; how the 
skill of pre-Columbian artists facilitated the in- 
troduction of European methods ; and how the 
fine arts dawned in New Spain. It was not a 
dawn succeeded by a high noon ; so while it is 
well, in the interests of full knowledge, to have 
the bare list of names of 121 Mexican painters of 
the sixteenth-eighteenth centuries — with a few 
particulars concerning the more noted of them, 
Echave, Arteaga, Telpochtepico, and others — 



it is difficult to believe that their achievements 
''form a memorable chapter in the record of 
human culture," as Dr. Lamborn would have us 
think. There are two interesting illustrations — 
phototypes of Juana Inez de la Cruz, the earliest 
Mexican poetess, and Santa Rosa de lima, " the 
only bom American canonized." — J. W. Bouton. 
15.00. 

The Story of the Byzantine Empire. 
The thirty-third volume of the " Story of the 
Nations " series gives us the history of the East 
Roman Empire, " the longest tale of empire that 
Christendom has ever seen." Its writer, Mr. C. 
W. C. Oman of All Souls College, Oxford, has 
followed in the steps of Bury, whose volumes, 
published in 1889, corroborated the position of 
Finlay as against that of Gibbon, who could dis- 
cover only treachery, frivolity, and cowardice in 
the story of Byzantium. Despite the inherent 
weakness derived from the Oriental origin of 
this civilization, Mr. Oman shows us much to 
respect in a people who were able to conquer 
the Ostrogoth and the Vandal, drive back the 
Persian and the Hun, and protect Europe foi 
four hundred years against the dreaded Saracen. 
The story is much condensed, but the style is 
clear and gpraphic The book is one of the most 
interesting and valuable of the entire series. — G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. I1.50. 

Helen of Troy. 
A little book of rare and exquisite quality is 
Mr. Andrew Lang's poetic portrait of Helen, the 
world's desire. This beautiful epic of femininity 
could hardly have been better designed or carried 
out ; the author has possessed himself of all the 
legends and characterizations of her for whom 
Troy town flamed, and has blended them in a 
pure artistic ideal, taking advantage of the das^ 
testimonies which, removing blame from Helen, 
admit her to modern S3rmpathies. He follows 
the judgment of the venerable Priam, who says 
to her : " In no wise, dear child, do I blame thee ; 
nay, the gods are to blame, who have roused 
against me the woful war of the Achaeans." 
So evenly sustained are the stanzas of the poem, 
with hardly a note that diverges from the Greek 
tonality, that it is not easy to choose one for an 
example. Perhaps this may be cited, which de- 
scribes the reconciliation of Menelaus : 

Then fell the point that never bloodless fell. 

When sp^r bit harness in the battle din, 
For Aphrodite spake, and like a spell 

WrouKht her sweet voice persuasive, till within 
His heart there lived no memory of sin. 

No thirst for vengeance more, but all grew plain, 
And wrath was molten in desire to win 

The golden heart of Helen once again. 

— Macmillan & Co. 75c. 

Our Life among the Iroquois Indians. 

It is difficult to identify the once terrible Iro- 
quois, the scourge of the northern and western 
settlements, with the quiet people who now 
inhabit the Cattaraugus reservation, living at 
peace with their neighbors and practicing the 
civil and Christian arts. Their gradual civOiza- 
tion is largely the work of the Rev. Asher 
Wright and his devoted wife, of whom Mrs. 
Harriet S. Caswell has much to say in this vol- 
ume. For more than half a century did these 
good servants of God labor among their Indians, 
translating the four gospels and several other 
portions of the Bible, together with a book ^ 
hymns, into the Seneca language, of which they 
also prepared a vocabulary. They gave their 
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lives to the work, *' not by a tragic death, but 
by long years of unremitting industry." " The 
Indians are all orphans now," said one of their 
prominent men on the day of Mrs. Wright's 
death. — Congregational S. S. & Pub. Society. 

^1.50. 

Told in the Qate. 

The versatile and clever Mr. Arlo Bates here 
offers a volume of Oriental stories, told in blank 
verse, with a few incidental songs. These are 
tales full of strong color, description, and meta- 
phor, with hot loves and revenges, related in 
lines which resemble in their quality, half enthu- 
siastic, half conventional, the Eastern poetry of 
Sir Edwin Arnold. Such poems rather seek their 
inspiration than are sought by it. They are vivid, 
interesting, more or less adequately designed and 
colored ; but they appear to be written from an 
outside point of view. They are dexterous feats 
of ** copy " making ; they do not belong to the 
veritable poetry that b the voice of the deep to 
the deeps, or yet to the irrepressible song which 
proves its singer a brother to birds and streams. 
Nevertheless, the picture of the Persian story- 
teller at the gates of Ispahan is as clear in out- 
line and light as an Oriental painting by Weeks : 

In the arched gateway of fair Ispahan. 
Where shadows all day long in arobuso lurk, 
Ready to steal abroad at nightfall, sits 
Omar the story-teller. . . . 
. . . Around him sit 
The chief men of the dty. they that be 
Princes and potentates of Ispahan, 
AH listening tireless to the tale he tells. 
As there they sit at ease, lapped in delisht, 
Smoking long, fragrant pipes, and nodmng grave 
Their approbation with high dignity. 
The dofetul camels burdened pass, the train 
Of desert-faring caravan ; and veiled 
The women walk in unseen loveliness. 

— Roberts Brothers. I1.25. 



Missing Friends purports to be the account of 
twenty years spent in Queensland, prepared by a 
Danish emigrant and sent back to his old father, 
from whose righteous but over -rigid rule he had 
nm away in boyhood. To us it bears internal 
evidence of being no such thing. There b an 
air of preparation and deliberateness about the 
book which shows that the author had the public 
in mind as he wrote. At the same time, the rec- 
ord strikes us as being that of a real experience. 
No man, inventing an experience, would be apt 
to write himself down an ass, as on several occa- 
sions this biographer does. There is an odd dif- 
ference between the mistakes he makes and the 
errors he falls into, and those which would nat- 
urally befall an emigrant of Anglo-Saxon extrac- 
tion ; but these only add to the verisimilitude of 
the story. We could wish that, having chroni- 
cled all his ill luck, he had told us how the tide 
finally turned and brought him into the prosper- 
ous situation which it is hinted he now occu- 
pies. His "old father" would doubtless have 
been interested in such partkulars, but from 
them he refrains. — Macmillan & Co. I1.50. 

Two important matters make the thirteenth 
volume of Mr. W. C. Ford's fine edition of The 
Writings of Washington of special worth. One 
is the great " Farewell Address to the People of 
the United States," September 17, 1796, which 
is given with black lines over the parts erased in 
the final form, Hamilton's draft in August being 
printed at the bottom of the page. This saga- 
cious document seems to gain rather than lose 
force with successive generations. Washington's 
warning " against the baneful effects of the Spirit 
of Party," should be read repeatedly in this presir 



dential year. The second matter of particular 
value and interest is the marginal notes to Mon- 
roe's " View of the Conduct of the Executive in 
the Foreign Affairs in the United States ; " the 
volume itself was recently discovered in Harvard 
College by Mr. Justin Winsor, the librarian. — G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. 15.0a 

Mr. Horace Parker Chandler's collection, nec- 
essarily a little monotonous in its sweetness, but 
not at all intended for consecutive reading — The 
Laver^s Year-Booh of Poetry — is completed in a 
second pretty volume, "July to December." 
"A Week of Sonnets," fourteen in number, 
and indexes to titles and authors close the book. 
— Roberts Brothers. |i . 25. 



PEBIODIOALS. 



Shelley affords the note for the August Atlantic. 
The number opens with " Ariel," a noble poem 
by Mr. Stedman, the best praise of which b to 
say that it is worthy of its subject. This is not 
the finest of its fifteen stanzas : 

Be thou the poet's poet still ! for none 

Of them wnoee minstrelsy the stars have blest, 
Has from expression's wonderiand so won 

The unexpressed — 
So wrought the charm of its elusive note 

On us who yearn in vain 

To mock the psean and the plain 
Of tides tlut rise and fall with sweet mysterious rote. 

In her second paper on the Prometheus Unbound^ 
Miss Vida D. Scudder expounds " the myth of 
the drama," to conclude : " The weakness is of 
the intellect ; the strength is of the spirit. Far 
above its crude convictions soared the clear faith 
of the new democratic ideal. The faith is eternal. 
It has a profound love for humanity, a sympa- 
thy for all the woes of a suffering world. Such 
love, such sympathy, burn on every page of the 
Prometheus Unbound . . . the drama of hope." 
Edward Everett Hale begins his relation of " A 
New England Boyhood," with most interesting 
remmiscences of the town of Boston and its 
schools *' seventy years since. " Rev. Dr. Griffis 
shows how great were the services of Townsend 
Harris, the first American minister in Japan, in 
opening that country to the world. " The Passing 
of the Birds," by Bradford Torrey; "The Bene- 
diction," a Swiss sketch, unsigned ; " The Per- 
sians of iEschylos," by W. C. Lawton, and " The 
Revival of Art " by W. J. Stillman, are the other 
essays of the number, each excellent in its way. 
Mrs. Kirk's " Florentine Episode " is concluded, 
and " Don Orsino" continues. 

The August Harper's will not disappoint those 
who expect a good deal in a midsummer number. 
Real charm invests Constance Fenimore Wool- 
son's illustrated account of "Corfu and the 
Ionian Sea " — an almost enchanted island. Mili- 
tary tastes are well provided for in the article on 
"The Italian Army," a picturesque subject pic- 
turesquely treated ; and the army of Italy is one 
to make an impression, we can assure the reader. 
Mr. Millet has reached the Black Sea in his 
** Canoe Voyage down the Danube," and leaves 
his readers at one of the gates by which the 
cholera now threatens to enter Europe from the 
east. Mr. Theodore Child begins a series of 
papers, with portraits, on " Literary Paris ; " 
and a cooling article b that on " Ice and Ice- 
Making," illustrated from photographs. There 
is a variety of fiction of high quality by Mrs. 
Lathrop, Mary E. Wilkins, Howells, and Jan- 



vier, and the second of Lowell's lectures — on 
John Webster, the English poet of three hundred 
years ago. 

Scribner*s Magatine for August is mindful of 
the tyranny of the dog star, and gives its readers 
what cool comfort it may. First we must praise 
the beautiful illustration by M. Delort, which 
represents a centauress with her boy-colt by her 
side, while the shallows of the river of a cavern 
bathe their delicate hoofs. This, as well as the 
frontispiece and a sea picture, belongs to the 
prose-poem, " Le Centaure,"by Maurice Gu^rin. 
Professor Shaler contributes a scientific article, 
upon icebergs; it is profusely illustrated with 
sketches of the gleaming cold monoliths that sail 
toward summer from the North. Mr. Walter Be- 
sant writes of the poor in " A Riverside Parish 
of London." Mr. Sidney Dillon commemorates 
the *' Driving of the Last Spike " of the Union 
Pacific Railroad. The number abounds in short 
stories: Octave Thanet studies some humble 
German residents of a Western town, with her 
usual effectiveness in types and dialogue ; Mrs. 
Burton Harrison returns to the days ** When the 
Century Came In," for the manner of her sketch ; 
Mr. H. C. Bunner, an artist who gives us only 
too few of hb more than clever stories, admi- 
rably contrasts a dear old divine with a genial 
" sport, "and then places both amid the repulsive 
terrors of a revival meeting, where the bishop 
calms the crowd by hb mild authority. " Jack-in- 
the-Box " b the title of one of Mr. T. R. Sul- 
livan's refined and charming stories. Mr. D. C. 
Scott tells a picturesque tale of the " Triumph of 
Marie Laviolette." In an impressive little sketch 
from life, Mr. C. S. Davbon attests the precbion 
and care in details of railroad management by 
which, for example, a timid old lady was en- 
couraged upon a rather long joiurney. Mrs. Kate 
Douglas Wiggin comments upon "Children's 
Rights "with her usual liveliness- The poetry 
of the number comprises Mr. Harrbon S. Mor- 
ris' " Sun in the Willows," excellent in atmos- 
phere and landscape, with a just conception of 
the scope of the sonnet; "Faded Pictures," a 
bit of rather good impressionism, by Mr. W. V. 
Moody; "After the Battle," by Mr. E. M. 
Bacon; and "A Litde Parable," by the late 
Anne R. Aldrich. 

From the first article, " An Ascent of Fuji the 
Peerless," even to the end of the number, the 
August Century b delightfully seasonable. We 
can travel through the "Great Plains of Can- 
ada " with C. A. Kenaston, read Mr. Burrough's 
"Glimpses of Wild Life," go with R. Cleveland 
Coxe to East Gloucester, admire the graceful 
poem, " A Sea Change," by Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, or Ibten to Mr. Gilder's melodious 
songs, without once feeling that too much intel- 
lectual effort b required of us when the ther- 
mometer is steadily above 90°. Housekeepers 
say that it b much more difficult to cater to the 
appetite in summer than in winter. Magazine 
editors find the same difficulty. Roast beef goes 
away from our dinner tables uneaten in dog-days, 
and the most admirable essays on topics of 
supreme importance share its fate. The light 
sketches, like Mrs. Cavazza's " When Angry, 
Count a Hundred," or "The Apotheosis of 
Golf," "The Philosophy of Relative Existences " 
by Mr. Stockton, or the clever love story by tl^ 
author of " Mr. Cutting, the Night Editor,^ 
called " The Colonel's last Campaign," are what 
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the weary mind really enjoys. The Century's 
August bill of fare is admirable in its entries^ 
while for substantials we have the picturesque 
life of Columbus, the thoughtful studies on *'The 
Nature and Elements of Poetry," and the two 
continued novels. Virginia F. Boyle's ballad, 
•* Beached," and Mr. Aldrich's " Sea- longings," 
are especially charming bits of verse. Few read- 
ers of the Century ^ probably, would sympathize 
with the poor man in a hot tenement in New 
York, who was urged to take his sickly fam- 
ily to the seashore, but complained that the 
'* Bloomin' ocean" made him ** blasted tired." 
Those who read Philip Hubert's open letter on 
" Camping out for the Poor," will perceive how 
complicated the tenement house problem is. His 
suggestion seems excellent, but he is wise enough 
to see many of its practical difficulties. 

In Lippincott!*s Magazine for August the com- 
plete novel, entitled " The Martlet Seal," by Mrs. 
Jeannette H. Walworth, depicts with readable 
interest the strength of an old family feud that 
draws round it like a loadstone sufficient of 
love, mbunderstanding, and strained friendship to 
make a striking tale. In the ** Journalist " series, 
John A. Cockerill talks of " The Newspaper of 
the Future." Edgar Allan Poe contributes to the 
" Athletic " series, this month, a paper on •* In- 
tercollegiate Foot-Balli" Mrs. J. K. WetheriU 
deals a pointed paragraph or two about the need 
of "A Professional Plaindealer." The depart- 
ment called "As It Seems " discusses the popu- 
lar sentiment wasted on prisoners to the forget- 
fulness of the honest poor, and the distinction 
between a Mugwump and a Wobbler. There 
are short stories by Lorimer Stoddard and Fred- 
eric M. Bird. The poetry of the number is con- 
tributed by Louise Chandler Moulton, Clinton 
Scollard, and Irene Putnam. 

In the August Papular Science Monthly Prof. 
£. S. Morse leads off with a practical statement 
of the scientific way of dealing with criminals, 
under the title, ** Natural Selection and Crime." 
Dr. Andrew D. White continues his record of the 
astonishing opposition through which science has 
had to make its way, taking geography as his 
special topic Lord Randolph Churchill describes 
" The Diamond Industry at Kimberley," with 
illustrations, telling how the precious stones are 
dug and washed, and what extraordinary precau- 
tions are taken against theft. Herbert Spencer's 
article on " Veracity " is a study of this virtue as 
it appears, or has failed to appear, among vari- 
ous peoples, with comments in the philosopher's 
most trenchant style. The series on American 
industries b continued with an interesting history 
of the ** Manufacture of Boots and Shoes," by 
George A. Rich, copiously illustrated. In the 
seventh of his ''Lessons from the Census," 
Carroll D. Wright traces the changing average 
of persons to a family, and of inmates to a dwell- 
ing. Prof. H. C. Bolton gives some ** Historical 
Notes on the Gold-cure," showing the absurd 
claims that were made for gold as a medicine in 
the time of the alchemists. Professor Bolton 
does not apply his facts to a certain gold-cure of 
the present day, but doubtless many of his read- 
ers will. The other articles are : " State Inter- 
vention in Social Economy," by M. A. Lcroy 
Beaulieu; "The Prehensile Foot of East Indi- 
ans" (illustrated), by M. F. Regnault; "Begin- 
nings in Botany," by Prof. Byron D. Halsted; 
" Michael Servetus : Reformer, Physiologist, and 



Martyr," by Charles McRae ; " The Royal Soci- 
ety, or Scientific Visionaries of the Seventeenth 
Century," by Mary D. Steele ; and a " Sketch of 
John Couch Adams," with portrait. 

Among the other contributions of interest in the 
August Arena is a political symposium to which 
Gail Hamilton, United States Senator James H. 
Kyle, and Congressmen George Fred Williams 
and William T. Ellis, contribute. Other leading 
papers are contributed by Mary A. Livermore, 
"Twenty- five Years on the Platform; " Frances 
E. Willard, **The Coming Brotherhood; " Mrs. 
General Lew Wallace, " The Chain of the Last 
Slave ; " Mrs. Frances E. Russell, " A Historical 
Sketch of Dress Reform in the United States; " 
Mrs. B. F. Underwood, " A Woman's Case " (a 
story) ; Helen H. Gardener, ** The Danger of an 
Irresponsible Educated Class in a Republic;" 
and Louise Chandler Moulton, " A Rare Letter 
by Mrs. Browning." A symposium on Women's 
Clubs is a full discussion of this interesting sub- 
ject. Among the contributors are May Wright 
Sewall, president of the Woman's Council of 
America ; Kate Gannett Wells, Hester M. Poole, 
Mary E. Mumford, Annah Robinson Watson, 
Katherine Nobles, Ellen M. Mitchell, Dr. Julia 
Holmes Smith, Mary E. Boyce, Louise Chandler 
Moulton, and Mary A. Livermore. As will be 
seen, thb issue is a woman's number, as was the 
August Arena for 1 891. Full-page portraits of 
Mrs. Livermore and May Wright Sewall, and a 
page containing four portraits of contributors to 
the Women's Club symposium, are given. 

Macmiitan^s for July contains more than the 
ordinary allowance of fiction : the serial by Craw- 
ford continues; Vernon Lee has a fanciful and 
characterbtic piece, " Midsummer Magic ; " there 
is a dreary short story, "A Lesson in Thrift;" 
and a weird one by an anonymous author, " The 
Bhut-Baby." Arthur Tilley has a second critical 
paper on Montaigne, in which he takes up several 
of his prominent traits, as, for instance, his inde- 
pendence in opinions, his judgment, his good 
sense, his views on education, " his attitude 
towards human and revealed knowledge," and 
finally " the relationship of Shakespeare to Mon- 
taigne." The remaining articles are a severe 
criticism on Dr. Bright's History of England^ 
** The Forces of Disorder," and " Education for 
the Colonies," in which is excellent advice to 
those young Englishmen who purpose emigrating 
to Australia or America, showing how disastrous 
has been the experience of most who have tried 
the experiment of a mode of life for which they 
had no preparation. 

A glance at the table of contents of the July 
AVw England Magatine will convince any one at 
all doubtful of the fact that this is a national and 
not merely a local magazine. *' The Heart of 
Chicago," by Franklin H. Head, gives an account 
of the characteristics of the inner circles of the 
great Western metropolis. Don Cayetano Ro- 
mero contributes a valuable article on " The Re- 
public of Mexico," the second in the "South 
American " series, to run through the summer 
months. Pruf. Elihu Thomson outlines the possi- 
bilities of electricity in domestic and commer- 
cial life in a valuable article, " Future Electrical 
Development." He thinks that before long elec- 
tricity will solve the domestic servant question 
and rapid transit, and completely revolutionize 
manufactures and our social economy. Prosper 
Bender contributes an interesting paper on ** The 



French Canadians in New England." William 
Clarke, the well-known English essayist, gives a 
sketch of Edward Augustus Freeman ; and Ed- 
ward Grubb, another English author, writes on 
*' The Socialism of James Russell LowelL" 
Walter Blackburn Harte contributes an essay on 
the antiquity of the short story in literature. 
William Howe Downes scores impressionism in 
painting. W. D. McCrackan writes of " The 
True Bonivard, the Prisoner of Chillon." Charles 
Frederick Danforth contributes a timely article 
on " Black Bass Fishing in New England." The 
stories of the number are, " A Modem Lear," 
by Ethel wyn Wetherald ; and " Tom's 'Liza," by 
Edith Elmer. Edwin D. Mead, in the Editor's 
Table, deals with General Armstrong and the 
work of the Hampton Institute for Negroes. 

The leading article in the Andcver Review for 
July b " In Memory of Professor Stearns " of 
Bangor (Me.) Theological Seminary, a divine of 
great promise, lately deceased, whose character 
b well worth a study. Another of Rev. C. C. 
Starbuck's valuable papers on " Missions and 
Civilization " will also be found in this number. 

Archdeacon Farrar arraigns ** Sacerdotalbm " 
vigorously in the Contemporary Remew for July. 
Mr. F. Peek's article on "General Booth's Social 
Work " b chiefly occupied with the report made 
to him by Mr. G. P. Gaskell, an agent of the 
Charity Organization Society; thb shows that 
the Booth plan has made a fair start, but evi- 
dently the most debatable part of the scheme b 
yet to be tried. Professor M. Hartog dbcusses 
" Problems of Reproduction." Eleanor C. Price 
presents "The Popular Songs of France "in an 
attractive manner. Mr. Bryce's address on " The 
Migrations of Races of Men considered Hbton- 
cally " shows a master's hand in the treatment 
of a difficult subject. 

In the Nineteenth Century lor July, Mr. Edward 
Delille frees hb soul concerning ** The American 
Newspaper Press." Thb b bad enough, but the 
writer's visible ignorance and partiality do not 
improve his statement J. Norman Lockyer gives 
an able presentation of " Astronomy and Worship 
in Ancient Egypt." Mr. J. J. Jusserand relates 
from the original **A Journey to England in 
1 663, * ' by Samuel Sorbi^res. Professor M ahaffy 
recites the history of " Trinity College, Dublin," 
which has just been observing its tercentenary. 
Mr. Carnegie, whose practice b not quite up to 
the level of hb preaching in social matters, writes 
intelligently in comparing " The Impending Elec- 
tions in England and America." 

Mr. Arnold White would tell "The Truth 
about the Salvation Army," in the Fortnightly 
Review for July ; but his partisan tone of advo- 
cacy contras ts unfavorably with that of Mr. Gas- 
kell and Mr. Peek in the Contemporary, Mr. 
Delille b more at home in treating '* Guy de 
Maupassant" than in writing crudely of our 
American newspapers. Mr. Francb Adams raves 
in a silly manner against Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
Mr. Hardy, Mr. Hill Caine, and Mr. Barrie ; the 
shriek essay b plainly no monopoly of the female 
sex in England. "The Servant Question" by 
Lady Jeune, " Lord Tollemache and hb Anec- 
dotes" and "Three Essayettes" by Coventry 
Patmore, are readable papers. 

The August number of Short Stories b stronger 
than some of its predecessors, and has more^ 
than the customary allowance of good reack^ 
ing. Among the most striking features may b« 
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noted : " An Artist's Holiday," the winner of a 
prize for the best story of every- day life ; " The 
Ghostly Concert," a weird and powerful story 
from the Russian; •* Thornbright's Surprise," 
one of Habberton's clever novelettes ; " Ruther- 
ford the Twice- Born," a tale of gloom and 
mystery by Edwin Lester Arnold ; ** Gypsy and 
Count," a stirring Hungarian romance; " Lieu- 
tenant Louisa," an interesting love story by 
Julian Hawthorne; "The Duel at Frog Hol- 
low," by W. N. Harben, an amusing sketch of 
a duel between negroes; and ** Father Tom and 
the Pope," or •• A Night at the Vatican." 

The striking picture of ** Circe," by J. W. 
Waterhouse, A. R. A., etched by J. Dobie, is the 
frontispiece of the Magazine of Art for July. 
The leading articles are a second paper on **The 
Royal Academy, 1892 ; " a first paper on " Scenic 
Art," by Professor Herkomer; "Jules Bastien- 
Lepage," by Claude Phillips; and " Cracow and 
its Art-Treasures," by Helen Zimmern. 



NEWS Am) NOTES. 



— Rose Terry Cooke, well known as a poet 
and a writer of New England stories, died at her 
home in Pittsfield, July 18, in her 66th year. Mrs. 
Cooke was one of the best of the sympathetic 
delineators of Yankee life and character, of whom 
Mrs. Stowe is chief ; writers who have presented 
the peculiarities of old New England people in 
custom, dialect, and ways of thought, without 
caricature, but with fuU appreciation and por- 
trayal of the humor, the pathos, the principle 
and the hardness, the occasional deep sweetness, 
and the narrow conditions of those people, whose 
t7f>es are now growing fewer and farther retired. 
She began to write when she was a girl, and verses 
of hers appeared in Horace Greeley's New York 
Tributu ; and the name of Rose Terry was known 
to the readers of the Hartford Courant and the 
Republican in years ** before the war." Her first 
writing, outside of school poems and dramas, 
and some things contributed to local papers, 
was The Mormon* s Wife^ which appeared when 
she was eighteen years old in the celebrated 
Graham* s Magazine of Philadelphia, in Edgar 
A. Poe's time ; and she and Mrs. Stowe were 
of the notable band of first contributors to the 
Atlantic Monthly^ Mrs. Cooke furnishing the 
leading story in the first number of that maga- 
zine. Her longer stories are of excellent quality, 
but undoubtedly her strength was shown in the 
short story. The novel Mrs. Cooke could not 
handle as Mrs. Stowe could, but in the short 
story she was, at her best, unsurpassed and 
scarcely equaled in that field. The powerful 
story of Freedom Wheeler* s Controversy with 
Providence may be once more cited here, as we 
have cited it before ; it is a masterpiece of tragic 
conflict, which ranks in that respect with Haw- 
thorne's Scarlet Letter. Literary quality Mrs. 
Cooke possessed in a positive degree, though 
she had no sure mastery of it. When she felt 
most deeply, and wrought her theme in the quiet 
union of her warm heart and earnest head, as in 
several tales of this type, she rose to an unusual 
power of fit expression. We have regarded her 
sketch of The Deacon*s Week as one of the 
most suggestive treatises on applied every- day 
Christianity that was ever written. As a poet 
Mrs. Cooke has written many lyrics accepted by 
the public, and many that are charming. The 



Tivo Villages (those of the living and the dead) 
is a poem that is wholly familiar. 

Mrs. Cooke was the daughter of Henry Wads- 
worth Terry and Anne Wright Hurlburt. On 
both sides her ancestry was the old New England 
stock. The Terrys are an old Connecticut family, 
and her father's middle name points to a share 
in the ancestry of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
while her mother's father, John Hurlburt, is 
spoken of as the first New England shipmaster 
who sailed around the world. Mr. Terry was a 
prominent man in Hartford, and his daughter 
Rose. was born at West Hartford, February 17, 
1827, on a farm, whence her father and mother 
removed to the city when she was a child. She 
had a common school and seminary education, 
and at sixteen she was graduated from the sem- 
inary. She became a contributor to the Atlantic^ 
Harper' Sf and other magazines, and her first vol- 
ume of verse was published as Poems by Rose 
Terry y in i860. Among her books are numbered, 
also, Nappy Dodd^ No^ Somebody s Neighbors^ 
Rootboundf The Sphinx*s Children, a complete 
collection of Poems by Rose Terry Cooke, and 
Steadfast, a novel, her latest work. Miss Terry 
was married at New Haven, April 12, 1873, ^^ 
Rollin H. Cooke, an iron manufacturer at Win- 
sted, Conn., where her home was for several years 
thereafter, and until her husband removed to 
Pittefield, in \^t ,-- Springfield Republican, 

— Many thousand Americans have been re- 
cently pamed deeply by the news that Mr. George 
William Curtis is seriously ill. He has been 
ailing since the middle of June, but it was not 
till just before the Fourth of July that he had to 
stop his regular work for the Harper periodicals. 
The latest advices are not at all encouraging. 

— Mr. Charles Booth has been awarded the 
Guy Medal by the Royal Statistical Society, and 
has been elected president for the ensuing ses- 
sion in recognition of his work. The Labor and 
Life of the People. 

— A selection from the letters of Geraldine 
Jewsbury, the novelist, to Jane Welsh Carlyle, 
edited by Mrs. Alexander Ireland, will be pub- 
lished in the fall by Longmans, Green & Co. A 
monograph on Miss Jewsbury will be printed as 
an introduction to the letters. 

— There are several ways of honoring the 
memory of a great man. One of them is to 
feast after the manner of the hero. Shelley, it 
will be remembered, objected on principle to the 
shedding of the *' blood of bird or beast " for the 
purpose of obtaining food; and, since even a 
poet must eat, he was forced to take to vegeta- 
bles. Unlike Pistol, he would probably have 
eaten a leek with relish, and possibly might 
not have objected to brown bread. At any rate 
the author of the Revolt of Islam was a stanch 
v^etarian, and, to commemorate his efforts as a 
dietetic reformer, some fifty or sixty of his ad- 
mirers dined with evident satisfaction on vege- 
tables on Saturday evening last. '* Lenten fare," 
as we know, does not necessarily mean '* Lenten 
thought," and the speeches were enthusiastic and 
aggressive. All Shelley's excellences were attri- 
buted to his aversion to the "fleshly morsels " 
that other poets have not disdained to delight in. 
He certainly was a most courageous reformer, 
for not even medical injunction could induce him 
to depart from his ideals. When his doctor 
wished him to have ** a good slice of a leg of 
mutton," he politely but firmly declined, prefer- 
ring to regale on bread and milk, a circumstance 



which may account for the ethereal texture of 
his poetry, that "quality of aloofness and re- 
moteness " of which one of his critics somewhere 
speaks. 

Lord Tennyson is thought to be indebted to 
Shelley, yet he does not believe in the master's 
theories in regard to diet The Laureate once 
tried vegetarianism and found it a failure. For ten 
long weeks, he says he tried Edward Fitzgerald's 
"table of Pythagoras," but felt so chilled on the 
"half spiritual hight" to which he had' been 
exalted, that he was glad to get down and taste 
flesh again. Vegetarianism, apparently, does not 
suit every one, though it must have its virtues if 
to it we owe the sublime flights of Shelley. Of 
those flights a good deal was said by the diners 
on Saturday evening. Matthew Arnold was of 
the opinion that Shelley's prose will outlive his po- 
etry; Mr. Buxton Forman thinks the poetry will 
last forever, while the prose may go. So do the 
prophets agree. The American humorist advised 
people never to prophesy what they don't know; 
it is rather a pity that his advice is so seldom 
taken. — Publishers* Circular. 

— The subjects for essays for the Old South 
prizes this year arc : I, " The Native Races of 
Mexico, and their Civilization at the time of the 
Conquest by Cortes;" H, " English Explorations 
in America during the Century following the Dis- 
covery by Columbus. " The competition for these 
prizes is open to all who have graduated from the 
Boston high schools (including the Latin schools) 
in 1 891 and 1892. Further particulars are given 
in a circular to be obtained at the Old South 
Meeting House. 

The Old South Lectures for Young People, 
for the summer of 1892, beginning July 27, will 
be upon " The Discovery of America " — the sev- 
eral subjects being as follows : What Men Knew 
of the World before Columbus; Leif Erikson 
and the Northmen ; Marco Polo and his Book ; 
The Story of Columbus; Americus Vespucius 
and the Early Books about America ; Cortes and 
Pizarro; De Soto and Ponce de Leon; Spain, 
France, and England in America. 

— Two theological books of importance have 
recently been issued by Thomas Whittaker: 
Canon Cheyne's Aids to the Devout Study of 
Criticism, and a volume of sermons by the late 
Henry Allon, the famous Islington preacher, en- 
titled The Indwelling Christ. A melancholy in- 
terest attaches to this last book, the author hav- 
ing died a few days after the proofs were finished. 

— Harper & Brothers make the interesting an- 
nouncement that they are about to publish a new 
volume in the "Englbh Men of Letters" series, 
which seems to have stopped with Sidney Col- 
vin's ICeats in 1887, although the promise that 

'other volumes will follow" was never with- 
drawn. The new volume will be Carlyle, written 
by Prof. John Nichol, author of Byron in the 
same series. It will appear some time during 
the summer. The same firm is about to publish 
F. D. Millet's The Danube: From the Black 
Forest to the Black Sea — the record of a canoe 
voyage of 1,775 miles, made in the summer of 
1890, through Germany, Austria-Hungary, Servia, 
Bulgaria, Roumania, and Russia ; and an inter- 
esting volume by Julian Ralph, On Canada*s 
Frontier. 

— Mr. J. M. Barrie b now engaged on two 
more books — one about Tammas Haggart, who^ 
b his favorite among hb creations, and^ oneW 
story of London life. 
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— The London Athenaum for July 2 contains 
its review of Continental literature for the year 
ending June, 1892. It is as comprehensive and 
as accurate as usual. At the very outset one 
change is noted: *'This is the first time for 
twenty- two years that the signature of Emile de 
Laveleye is not to be found at the foot of the 
Athenaum* s annual survey of French and Flemish 
literature in Belgium." This long term of service 
was terminated only by death, and hb place is 
taken by Paul Fredericq. The other contributors 
to this series of articles are : V. Tille, Bohemia ; 
Joseph Reinach, France ; Robert Zimmermann, 
Germany ; Spyr. P. Lambros, Greece ; Taco H. 
de Beer, Holland ; Leopold Katscher, Hungary ; 
Ruggero Bonghi and Giovanni Zannoni, Italy ; 
Henrik Jaeger, Norway ; Adam Belcikowski, Po- 
land ; Paul Milyoukoff, Russia ; Juan F. Riafio, 
Spain, and Hugo Tigerschiold, Sweden. 

— Columbia Collie, New York, at its recent 
commencement, conferred the degree of Doctor 
of Letters upon Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
who is, we believe, not a graduate of any univer- 
sity. 

— Hon. James G. Blaine is said to be at work 
on a Handbook to Politics^ projected more than 
three years ago. 

— We are requested to state that the little 
volume published in Boston by J. G. Cupples 
Co., entitled American Ideas far English Readers 
by James Russell Lowell ^ is unauthorized by Mr. 
Lowcirs representatives, who were not consulted 
in regard to it. It consists of some of the 
speeches made by him, and some of the public 
letters which he wrote while in England. The 
speeches were slight, spontaneous performances, 
and he did not attach sufficient value to them to 
revise them. In the book they are given in repor- 
ters' English, with errors which ought not to 
have been overlooked in an American edition. 
— New York Evening Post, 

— '' Better be a doorkeeper in the House of 
Lords " than a half-century literary worker. The 
judgment is that of the Pall Mall Gateite^ but 
is so well founded that we might unquestioningly 
accept it as our own. Mr. Edward Walford has 
been granted a pension of ;Cioo a year, in recog- 
nition of hb services to literature (during fifty 
years) ; a doorkeeper in the House of Lords — 
who is paid ;f 300 a year — is about to retire, 
after forty years' service, on an annual pension 
of £200. Literary rewards are neither large nor 
numerous. — Literary Worlds London, 

— Mr. C. E. L. Wingate, private secretary to 
the general manager of the Boston Journal — 
originally for Colonel Clapp, and lately for Mr. 
Stephen O'Meara — and Boston correspondent 
of the Critic^ has been advanced to the responsi- 
ble and likewbe remunerative position of assist- 
ant managing editor. While the promotion is 
on the lines of civil service reform, it is also a 
deserved recognition of Mr. Wingate's ability. 
It is an appointment which gives great satisfac- 
tion to all members of the y<wr«a/ staff, and will, 
we feel sure, result in increasing the JournaVs 
already growing popularity and value. — Cam- 
bridge Chronicle, 

— It having been recently published that Mr, 
Whittier would write the opening ode for the 
World's Fair at Chicago, and that the poet, 
although unable to give a definite answer when 
the matter was first broached, was now, on ac- 
count of improved health, ready to undertake the 
task, the Boston correspondent of the Critic in- 



quired of Mr. Whittier about the matter, and 
received the following reply: "The statement 
in the newspaper clipping is entirely untrue. My 
state of health does not admit of any engage- 
ment of a literary kind." The writing of the 
ode was long ago intrusted to Miss Harriet 
Monroe of Chicago. 

— Thomas Cooper, the famous Chartist, died 
July 15. He was bom at Leicester on March 28, 
1805, ^^^ ^^ apprenticed to a shoemaker in his 
early boyhood. He taught himself Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, and French while at his trade, and in 
1828 he became a schoolmaster. In 1841 he be- 
came the leader of the Leicester Chartists. He 
lectured in the potteries during the riots in Au- 
gust, 1842, was sent to Stafford jail on a charge 
of conspiracy and sedition, and was eventually 
sentenced to two years in prison. During his 
confinement he wrote an epic ]>oem, entitled 
The Purgatory of Suicides. In 1848 he appeared 
in London as a political and hbtorical lecturer, 
and in 1849 ^^ undertook the editorship of a 
radical weekly called the Plain Speaker. In 
1850 he edited Cooper's Journal, a free-think- 
ing periodical. Subsequently he experienced a 
change of heart, and in 1856, 1857, and 1858, he 
lectured in London on religious questions in op- 
position to several celebrated skeptics. He pub- 
Ibhed in 1853 hb novel, entitled Alderman Rolph, 
It was followed, in 1854, by a second novel, en- 
titled The Family Feud, In 1872 he gave the 
public his autobiography, and in 1878 he pub- 
lished hb poetical works. 

— A second revbed and enlarged edition of 
a popular work on the tariff question, entitled 
The Free Trade Struggle in England, by Gen. 
M. M. Trumbull, will shortly be issued by the 
Open Court Publbhing Co. 

— The pending election has practically killed 
thb summer season for the publbhers. No 
work of first-rate importance has been recently 
brought out, and none b notified as due for some 
time to come. In fact, very few books of any 
kind are now issuing from the press. — Literary 
World, London, 

— The first victory under the new international 
copyright law has been scored by the firm of D. 
Appleton & Co. Judge Lacombe, in the United 
States Circuit Court, on June 30, handed down 
a decbion in the suit brought by that firm to 
restrain the American News Company from pub- 
lbhing and selling copies of Thomas Carlyle's 
novel, Wotton Reinfred. A permanent injunction 
b granted against the American News Company, 
prohibiting it from handling the work, and also 
ordering it to pay to D. Appleton & Co. all the 
profits it has derived from the sale of the book. 

— Charles Dickens, the younger, in hb preface 
to the new edition of Nicholas Nickleby, pub- 
lished by Macmillan & Co., refers to the Maclbe 
portrait, now in the National Gallery of London, 
as **the only really successful portrait of Charles 
Dickens which was ever painted." 

— The Arena Co. have in preparation Sultan 
to Sultan: My Adventures among the Mcuai, 
and Other Native Tribes of East Africa, by Mrs. 
French- Sheldon; and The Rise of the Swiss Re- 
public, by William D. McCrackan. 

— Ginn & Co. have in press Hugo's Les Misi- 
rables, condensed and edited for school use by 
Prof. F. C. de Sumichrast of Harvard; and a 
German Grammar for High Schools and Colleges, 
by Prof. George Hempl of the University of 
Michigan. 



— " You perhaps might have an opportunity," 
lately wrote an ambitious glove dealer to a suc- 
cessful novelbt, ** of bringing in my name when 
writing some of your new works. It would give 
a tone of reality to the reading, the name and 
address of my house being so well known." 
Twelve pairs of gloves were offered in return for 
the notice. 

— Messrs. W. Blackwood & Sons announce 
as in the press, The History of Philosophy in 
Europe, in three volumes, by Prof. Robert Flint 
of Edinburgh. 

— Messrs. Isbister & Co. have in the press a 
volume of speeches and addresses by the late 
Archbbhop Magee, edited by hb son. 



PUBUOATION8 EEOEIYED. 



IS^ All books and pamphlets received by the Litsraby 
World ar* entered under the above heading. Further 
notict of at^ pubUcation is dependent up<m its importamet. 



Biography. 

Ethan Allbn. The Robin Hood U Vennoiit. By 
Henry Hall. D. Appleton & Co. 

Thb Writings op Gborgb Washington. Cdlected 
and edited by Worthington C. Ford. VoLXIII. 1794-1798. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. ^s-oo 

Educational. 

Mbrrill*s English History. For Scho<d and Home 
Use. By George Curry. Edited by Wm. J. Rolfe. Charles 
E. Mernll & Co. >i.oo 

High School Algbbra. A Complete Course. By Wm. 
J. Milne, Ph.D., LL.D. American Book Co. >i.oo 

Six Books op thb ^nbid op Vbrgil. By Wm. R. 
Harper and Frank J. Miller. American Book Co. ^1.25 

Thb Song Patriot. A collection of Songs for School 
and Home. By C. W. Bardeen. C. W. Bardeen, Pub- 
lisher. 

Essays and Sketches. 

Essays upon Somb Controvbrtbd Qubstxons. By 
Thomas H. Huxley, F.R.S. D. Appleton & Co. 

Thb Evolution op thb Apric-Abibrican. By S. J. 
Barrows. D. Appleton & G). loc 

Fiction. 

Thb Hand op Dbstiny. By Ossip Schubin. Translated 
by Mary A. Robinson. New York : Worthington Ca asc 

Thb Pbrpumb op thb Violbt. By Frank Howard 
Howe. Morrill, Higgins & Ca 

Thb Widb. Widb World. New edition. By Elisa- 
beth Wetherell. J. B. Lippincott Co. >i.oo 

Dbar Elsib. Translated from the German by Mary J. 
Safford. Robert Bonner's Sons. 50c 

PiBRRBTTB AND THB ViCAR OP ToURS. By HonOT^ ds 

Balzac. Translated by Katharine Preacott Wormeley. 
Roberts Brothers. f 1.50 

Emma. By Jane Austen. In two volumes. Roberts 
Brothers. $2.50 

That Dakota Girl. By Stella GUman. United States 
Book Co. ti.2S 

Jban db Kbrdrbn. By Jeanne Schultz. D. Appleton 
& Co. soc 

A Son op Esau. By Minnie Gilmore. Lovell, Coryell 
&Co. 

A Talb OP Twbnty-Fivb Hours. By Brander Matth- 
ews and George H. Jessop. D. Appleton & Co. 

FooTSTBPS OP Fatb. Translated from the Dutch of 
Louis Couperus, by Clara Belle. D. Appleton & Co. 

Margbry op Qubthbr, and Othbr Storibs. By S. 
Baring-Gould. Lovell, Gestefeld & Co. $t.%s 

A Thorny Path. (Per Aspera.) By Georg Ebers. 
Tr. by Clara Bell, a vols. D. Appleton & Co. f 1.50 

Dbcbmbbr Rosbs. a Novel By Mrs. Campbell-Praed. 
D. Appleton & Co. 50c. 

Ivanhob. By Sir Walter Scott. F. Wame& Co. 50c 

Pray You, Sir, Whosb Daughter? By Helen A. 
Gardener. Arena Publishing Co. 50c. 

Cynthia Wakbham's Monby. By Anna Katharine 
Green. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 50c 

A Story Without a Moral. By Hector Malot. Tr. 
by Max Maury. Laird & Lee. joc 

Tn^Ri^ DB Quiluanb ; or, On the Convent's Thresh- 
old. From the French of Leon de Unseau. By Frances 
S. Gray. John Ireland. 50c 

''La Bblla" and Others. Being Certain Stories 
Recollected by Egerton Castle. D. Appleton & Co. 50c. 

A Littlb Norsk; or, Ol' Pap's Flaxen. By Hamlja^ 
Garland. D. Appleton & Co. ^ 

Hbr Sbcond Lovb. By Ashford Owen. T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers. , asc 
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a gem representing the marriage of Alex- 
ander, which he always wears. Possessed, 
as he is, with the insane idea that Alexan- 
der's soul is reincarnated in his body, he 
sees in Melissa the refimbodied soul of Alex- 
ander's wife, and desires to marry her and 
make her empress. Melissa, who is about 
to be married to an Alexandrian, flies from 
the terrible emperor. Maddened by her es- 
cape and by the insults of the Alexandrian 
populace at the circus, he gives orders for 
a wholesale massacre, and much of the book 
is given up to descriptions of this horror. 
Melissa manages to escape and is reunited 
to her lover, and the book ends happily. 

Herr Ebers has the power of vivid por- 
traiture ; but his canvas is over-crowded, and 
his novel remains in the memory as a picture 
of an immense and surging crowd from 
which certain figures detach themselves, 
flash into prominence for a moment, and 
then disappear again, to be lost in the 
multitude of indistinct faces. A Thorny 
Path is carefully studied, but it is not ar- 
tistically wrought out, and it is far more 
full of excitement than of interest. 



A THOMT PATH.* 

IT is the fashion of the present day to 
whitewash the villains of history. Caesar 
Borgia is turned into a wise statesman and 
patriot. His sister becomes a model of 
chastity and the noblest of Roman matrons. 
Henry VIII turns out to be one of the most 
devoted husbands and past master in all the 
domestic virtues. Caracalla, in his turn, is 
now shown by Georg Ebers to be lovable 
and gentle ; so, at least, he appears in the 
first volume of A Thorny Path^ although in 
the second volume we recognize a more 
familiar picture in the blood-thirsty madman 
well known to us in history. 

The scene of A Thorny Path is laid in 
Alexandria on the occasion of Caracalla's 
visit shortly before his death. The heroine, 
Melissa, with whose misfortunes the novel 
is occupied, is the daughter of a gem-cutter 
of Grecian descent. She has two brothers — 
Philip, a young philosopher, and Alexander, 
a rising painter. Alexander is wild and reck- 
less, and on account of an epigram which he 
makes against Caracalla is apprehended, with 
his father and brother, and condemned to 
death. Melissa goes to intercede for her 
family with the dreaded Caesar himself. 
When Caracalla sees her, he is struck with 
her resemblance to the figure of Roxana in 



•A Thorny Path. (Per Aspera). By Geoig Ebers. 
I>. Appleton & Co. Two vols. ^1.50. 



THE LOUDOH LIVEBT OOMPAHIES * 

IN a stately volume of seven hundred 
large pages, Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt, an 
experienced bookmaker, presents an outline 
of the general history of the Livery Com- 
panies of London, and a special sketch of 
each of the gilds. He bases his work on 
the parliamentary report published in 1884, 
giving all the information of value to any 
but the most exact student of these highly 
interesting social and economic institutions. 
Mr. Hazlitt is in favor of non-interference 
by the State with their existing rights and 
holdings, on the ground that these inure to 
the general benefit as much now as they 
would probably do after radical changes in 
their constitution ; the showing he makes of 
the educational and philanthropic grants of 
the companies is certainly one that should 
dispose a government at all conservative to 
abstain from further reformation at present. 
An early paragraph in Mr. Hazlitt's pref- 
ace — which, by the way, is sixty pages in 
length, and more ample than the "general 
introduction" — gives a brief outline of the 
long annals of these ancient foundations, dat- 
ing from the twelfth century down : 

The main, ostensible justification for their suf- 
ferance was not trade, but charity and alms ; and 
they owed their freedom from molestation during 
the earlier stages to their comparative insignifi- 
cance, politically and financially, and to their 
municipal franchises, until, when their resources 
expanaed and their pretensions grew respond- 
ent, a prescriptive title and a full purse befriended 
and preserved them. This middle period was the 
season of ripening investments in land, and of 
active connection with manufacture and com- 
merce, culminating in widespread ruin, attend- 



* The Livery Companies of the Qty of London : their 
Origin, Character, Development, and Social Importance. 
By W. Carew Hazlitt Illostrated. London : Swan Son- 
nenschein & Co. ; New York : Macmillan & Co. ^10. sa 



ant upon the Civil War, the trouUes in Ireland, 
and the Great Fire ; and the modem annals of 
the surviving companies tell a stoij of abandon- 
ment of old mercantile traditions m the face of 
changed times, and of a return, but on a basis 
commensurate with immensely augmented power 
for good, to that benevolent and religious mission 
which first procured them toleration and power. 

The nucleus of the gilds Mr. Hazlitt finds 
in " that principle of the old law which cjk- 
acted a guarantee for his good behavior from 
every freeman on the attainment of his four- 
teenth year . . . and which seemed to neces- 
sitate the formation and maintenance of a 
common purse." From this simple ban- 
ning in a benefit society, the gilds went 00 
to take up the work which associations of 
merchants, trade-unions, and many commer- 
cial and philanthropic bodies today accom- 
plish, with the notable exception that they 
refrained from fixing wages — largely, how- 
ever, because this was already done by law. 
Their wealth made them excellent "milch 
kine," under the Tudors and the Stuarts, for 
the despotic sovereigns of those two feuni- 
lies. The Radical sentiment of today is pre- 
vented from despoiling them of their large 
income, estimated to be over four million 
dollars a year, by the fact that by far the 
greater part of this sum, derived both from 
corporate property and from trust funds, is 
spent in fostering education in the universi- 
ties, the promotion of technical education in 
London, the support of almshouses and hos- 
pitals, and kindred lines of philanthropic 
work. 

Mr. Hazlitt first describes a large number 
of "voluntary associations" to which the 
name of gild is not strictly applicable ; he 
then considers the twelve great companies, 
the names of which, at least, are known here 
in connection, for instance, with festivities 
at the installation of the Lord Mayor, who 
is chosen from their members. These arc 
the mercers, grocers, drapers, fishmongers, 
goldsmiths, skinners (tanners), merchant tay- 
lors, haberdashers, salters, ironmongers, vint- 
ners, and clothworkers. The minor compa- 
nies, of which accounts follow, are five or six 
times as numerous. Each gild embraces a 
master, several wardens, a court of assist- 
ants, a livery (the members to whom a peri- 
odical delivery of a characteristic dress, to 
which Chaucer refers, was formerly made), 
and the general body of freemen. The ap- 
prentices formerly constituted a sixth grade. 
At present some 1,500 of the livery, out 
of a total of 20,000 liverymen and freemen, 
make up the governing Courts of the Com- 
panies. Membership in the livery is heredi- 
tary, and there is a considerable body of hon- 
orary members and others not connected with 
the occupation the name of which the com- 
pany bears. 

The many illustrations of Mr. Hazlitt's vol- 
ume are largely woodcuts of the coats of 
arms of the various companies, of valuable 
relics belonging to them, and of the build- 
ings they have occupied ; there are also two 
plates of illuminated MSS. Portraits of a 
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few noted men connected with the various 
gilds, like Sir Richard Whittington (with his 
cat) and Sir Thomas Gresham, are to be 
found. For the public or private library 
which would have on its shelves a readable 
and comprehensive account of these famous 
companies, Mr. Hazlitt's massive volume will 
be eminently desirable. 



OEOBOE MASON* 



AS these two substantial volumes, issued 
•^J^ in fine library style, include "the 
speeches, public papers, and correspond- 
ence " of George Mason, one of the great- 
est Virginians of the Revolutionary period, 
they are a welcome addition of much value 
to the other collections of writings of the 
Fathers of the Republic, which we owe to 
the Knickerbocker Press. The highly im- 
portant documents which came from Mason's 
statesmanlike mind and his powerful hand 
as a writer — he has been well called "the 
pen of the Revolution" — are given in the 
appendixes. It is a sufficient title to im- 
mortality in the annals of freedom to have 
written the Non-Importation Resolutions, 
adopted at Williamsburg in 1769; the Fair- 
fax County Resolutions of 1774; and the 
Virginia Declaration of Rights and Consti- 
tution of 1776, which had so close a rela- 
tion, even verbally, with the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Unfortunately for his memory, George 
Mason sided with Patrick Henry in deter- 
mined opposition to the adoption of the Con- 
stitution of 1787, and declined to serve in 
Congress after the instrument went into 
effect. He had attended the convention, 
and had been one of the ablest debators, 
both constructively and critically, in that re- 
markable assembly. He was one of the few 
members who refused to sign the new Con- 
stitution, along with Edmund Randolph and 
Elbridge Gerry. Miss Rowland comments 
severely on Randolph's *! tergiversation " in 
the Virginia Convention of 1788 in support- 
ing the adoption of the Constitution by the 
State. But with the genuine partiality of 
the family biographer, she fails to remark 
how greatly Mason's own position had 
changed — much less to his credit. He 
had been, for the most part, a sagacious and 
even-tempered critic of the Constitution in 
its framing, and his refusal to sign it was 
not a token of obstinacy, but of a desire to 
be consistent. But, as was only too natu- 
ral, he soon lost this moderation of temper, 
and in the Virginia Convention he was an 
almost unsparing opponent of adoption, bent 
on finding every possible flaw in the docu- 
ment, and prophesying every manner of evil 
if it should go into effect. He had been sure 
in 1787 that the new government " would end 
either in monarchy or a tyrannical aristoc- 



•Thc Life of George Mason. 1725-1792, By Kate 
Mason Rowland. Two vols. Pp. 454, 526. G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. $5.00. 



racy ; which, he was in doubt ; " yet he de- 
clared his firm intention of quiet submission 
to a decision in its favor. But Madison had 
reason to write of him in 1 788 : " Colonel 
Mason is growing every day more bitter and 
outrageous in his efforts to carry his point, 
and will probably, in the end, be thrown* by 
the violence of his passions into the politics 
of Mr. Henry." 

Mason and Henry vainly endeavored to 
make the adhesion of Virginia conditional 
on the ratification of numerous amendments, 
the substance of which was, however, soon 
added to the new Constitution in what is 
practically the " bill of rights " of the instru- 
ment. The ability of Mason as a statesman 
was sufficiently shown in this particular. 
But he failed to be sagacious in the main 
point — in accepting, as Washington did, the 
Constitution as the best scheme feasible at 
the time. Mason had been in favor, too, of 
a presidency seven years in length, without 
reeligibility, and of immediate prohibition of 
the importation of slaves. Had he heartily 
accepted the situation in 1788, and taken 
the seat in Congress which was offered him, 
Mason's name would have stood much higher 
in our history than it does. 

With all deductions, however, it is a re- 
markable record that the Virginia planter, 
born in 1725, made after he was fifty years 
of age. With little legislative experience, 
but gifted with preeminent powers of ex- 
pression, he steps at once to the front when 
great public manifestoes and charters of 
government are to be issued, and is cheer- 
fully conceded a leading place among a body 
of law-makers such as few commonwealths 
in ancient or modern times have equaled. 
Mason was the descendant of a Royalist 
refugee of 1651 ; he was born at Dogue*s 
Neck on the Potomac, not far from Mount 
Vernon, where he built Gunston Hall in 
later years. By the then prevailing right of 
the first-born he succeeded to his father*s 
estate, and Miss Rowland gives a very in- 
teresting picture of life there — much the 
same as Mr. Lodge has pictured in his 
Washington, He was in the House of 
Burgesses in 1759; ^^^ ^'^ first public ap- 
pearance of moment was in the Virginia Con- 
vention of 1775. He served on the Com- 
mittee of Safety, but declined to go to the 
Continental Congress for family reasons; 
he died in 1792. 

One of the very foremost minds of the 
Revolutionary time, George Mason was a 
firm defender of State Rights and a stead- 
fast opponent of a centralized government. 
Herein he was, indeed, the actual father of 
Jeffersonian Democracy. There is, without 
doubt, great need of the reassertion of local 
self-government today, when the States are 
losing too much of their relative importance, 
in the judgment of such calm observers as 
Mr. Bryce. But Miss Rowland injures the 
cause by untempered advocacy of the right 
of secession, and entire failure to discrimi- 



nate George Mason's mistakes from his wise 
warnings. She has shown great industry in 
the composition of a work which takes one 
into a field where women have not often ven- 
tured as biographers. Her book is copious, 
well-proportioned, instructive, and in all ways 
creditable to her, except in its extreme lean- 
ing to a cause altogether lost. It is too 
late in the day to write of Jefferson Davis 
as "our great Southern statesman," or as 
"President Davis." When Miss Rowland 
writes : 

The early Federalists loved to compare the 
Union to a house with its thirteen compart- 
ments, and its one roof sheltering all. The anti- 
Federalists might have suggested that a fit motto 
over the door of this house would be the words 
which Dante saw inscribed over the entrance to 
the Inferno: 

•* LasciaU ogtti speranxa^ voi cfC entrate ; ** 

or when Gen. Fitzhugh Lee says, in his in- 
troduction : 

The withdrawal of some of the States from the 
Union in 1861 was in accordance with the theo- 
ries of the Fathers of the Government, indorsed 
in the earlier history of the Republic by the great 
masses of the people. If success crowns the 
efforts of a people struggling for their rights and 
liberties, the world applauds; if they are unsuc- 
cessful, the world frowns — 

they are repeating the worst error of George 
Mason — his unwillingness to accept correc- 
tion from experience. There can be no 
greater deficiency in a statesman, and no 
biography will succeed in altogether reha- 
bilitating the most vigorous of political writ- 
ers who suffered from an extreme case ol it 



A HI8T0ET OF PEEU* 

THE history of no country on the West- 
ern Continent is more full of interest, 
more fascinating, than that of Peru. The 
author of the present volume in the series 
of "Latin-American Republics," Mr. Clements 
R. Markham, gives the explanation in a few 
graphic statements. Foremost is the fact 
that here " the civilization of the red race 
attained its highest development." In the 
two opening chapters he indicates what this 
civilization was under the rule of the Incas. 
It is calculated that at that period the popula- 
tion exceeded "ten millions of happy, con- 
tented people." They lived under a wise 
paternal government, and a form of social- 
ism was developed and maintained which 
suggests More's Utopia and the scheme of 
Edward Bellamy. All worked who were 
able to; there was no want; every family 
had a right to everything necessary for its 
nourishment; the sick and aged were pro- 
vided for; no money was necessary; bur- 
dens, profits, losses, gains, were shared 
equally by all ; and the system was so per- 
fect that it continued its workings even 
after the Spanish conquest, and its influ- 
ence is felt in certain sections of Peru to 
this day. ^ 

H. Sergei & Co. $2.50. 
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It hardly need be said that under the 
Inca organization agriculture was carried to 
perfection. Military roads were constructed 
radiating from Cuzco to the remotest parts 
of the empire ; great progress was made in 
architecture, in the metallurgic, ceramic, and 
textile arts. The ruins of the Inca temples 
and the specimens of ancient pottery bear 
witness to the skill and taste of the native 
Peruvians. 

It was to such a people, happy in their 
rulers, peaceful, industrious, and prosperous, 
that the Spanish invaders cime. To scenes 
of rural beauty and ways of gentle living 
succeeded a period of unspeakable cruelty, 
carnage, and overwhelming disaster. The 
history of no nation presents a stronger 
contrast than this between the reign of the 
Incas and that long time of national misery 
and bloodshed covered by the conquest of 
Pizarro and the civil wars which succeeded. 
Rebellions and revolutions made the history 
of this tried and tortured people, till, after 
desperate struggles for independence, the 
Spanish colonial dominion was at last over- 
thrown. For more than half a century, says 
Mr. Markham, the Peruvians " have been 
painfully but hopefully struggling, in the 
face of many difficulties, to establish a na- 
tional existence based on well-ordered lib- 
erty." He denies the assertion that Peru is 
a country of "unmeaning revolutions and 
disturbances," and asserts that the Chilian 
invasion was unprovoked, and that, like the 
Spanish conquest, it was an undeserved ca- 
lamity. The Peruvians have been a long- 
suffering and a cruelly abused people. No 
nation can better appreciate the situation 
than our own, or so fully sympathize with 
this young republic. 

Peru is a country wonderful in its natural 
resources. It includes within its limits the 
products of every clime. The physical con- 
formation has been an important factor in 
its civilization and its history. Three dis- 
tinct regions run its entire length ; and each, 
under proper management, may be made 
to contribute to the wealth of the people. 
Many of the industries, such as the petro- 
leum, sugar, cotton, and tobacco, might be 
largely increased. The silver mines have 
long been famous; gold is found every- 
where. "The two great needs are peace 
and immigration." 

Mr. Markham has done his work well, and 
with ardent love for his subject. The coun- 
try is a favorite one with him, and has fur- 
nished him with matter for three mono- 
graphs before the present history. In a 
necessarily limited space he has given the 
leading facts, and taken a comprehensive 
view from the earliest time down almost to 
the current year. Not the least interesting 
portions are the brief but strongly individ- 
ualized sketches of some of the remarkable 
men who have figured in the annals of Peru. 
In a few virile paragraphs he presents the 
more famous generals, viceroys, presidents. 



and patriots. The book is well equipped 
with maps, abounds with pictures, and has 
an appendix rich in statistics and important 
documents. 

m 

AUHT ANHE.* 

THE first merit of Mrs. W. K. Qifford's 
new novel lies in its originality of con- 
ception, which is of itself no slight claim to 
respect in these days of summer novels and 
hammock reading. It is a pleasure to read 
a novel which tries to give something other 
than the ordinary English love story, with its 
glimpses of titled society, house parties, and 
caste complications. Mrs. Clifford, at least, 
aims at something higher, and she deserves 
credit accordingly. Her strong point seems 
to be her insight into the recesses of a wo- 
man's consciousness, and her analysis of typi- 
cally feminine characteristics. Anntyinne is 
a straight-forward character study, depend- 
ing for its interest on the successful repre- 
sentation of an apparently contradictory, in- 
consistent old lady. Mrs. Clifford has drawn 
this picture with what seems like relentless 
fidelity to Aunt Anne's affectation, her ex- 
travagance, her curious sentimentality, and 
her deficient sense of moral responsibility 
in regard to some of the most obvious duties 
in social intercourse; but it is also drawn 
with many tender touches that make the 
reader patient with her, as with a child. Her 
crowning mistake of marrying a man whom 
she might better have adopted, so far as age 
entered into the question, and who might 
better have been shut up in prison so far 
as his other qualifications for marriage were 
concerned, brings out her capacity for self- 
sacrifice ; and there is no need, then, to apol- 
ogize for our growing sympathy with her fol- 
lies and fancies. Thus this book adds a 
pathetic, ridiculous, lovable figure to that 
mental gallery where we may commune oc- 
casionally with other quaint, half-understood 
characters, some of whom are among our 
prime favorites in fiction. 

Mrs. Clifford's grasp fails her when she 
comes to depict men, though it seems almost 
as if that were partly because she feels less 
interest in such, as she represents and de- 
signs them merely as foils for her women. 
The vulgarity, cowardice, and deception of 
Alfred Wimple, for example, are absolutely 
unshaded by any hints of modifying scru- 
ples, to say nothing of any redeeming traits. 
Aunt Anne is everywhere and always the 
main interest of the book, but we have 
glimpses of two other women, quite distinct 
in their individuality. One is the thought- 
ful, well-bred, loving wife and mother, who 
is wholly genuine and earnest, but who can 
see no way of being kind to a divorced 
woman. The other is the beautiful divor- 
cee herself, who found the paths of virtue 
" deadly dull," and who ** never meant to 
do wrong, but only longed to be happy." 



•Aunt Anne. A Novel. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. Har- 
per & Brothers. ^1.35. 



Neverthele.ss, we leave her glad in the re- 
turn of her lover, who has written that he 
loves her, and "only lives to make repara- 
tion." So they are to be happy together, 
living "ideal lives " as she says, doing their 
best for every one, and making many people 
happy. In this connection we are reminded 
to wonder if this episode will pass unchal- 
lenged the censorship of that Massachusetts 
library where Roger Hunt was taken from 
the public list on account of alleged immoral 
tendencies, though it was suggested that it 
might have been retained had Roger only 
repented in the last paragraph, instead of 
insisting on his integrity. When one re- 
members the purity and seriousness of 
thought which that book contributes to the 
discussion of marriage problems, and con- 
trasts it with the lightness which we often 
find in fiction, one cannot help wishing to 
examine for himself the catalogue of that 
library. However, it is hardly fair to in- 
stitute any comparisons in this case, as Mrs. 
North receives too little attention in Aunt 
Anne for her to be considered as a distinc- 
tive element in the book. 



THE HAEBOT MEMOIBS.* 

THE memoirs of General Marcelin Mar- 
bot, one of the bravest soldiers in the 
Napoleonic wars, who left a most honorable 
name, were published in France last year, 
and were received with great applause. Mr. 
A. J. Butler's English translation takes high 
rank among renderings of such works into 
our tongue; few French writers have had 
the good fortune to fall into the hands of so 
competent a master of English as the trans- 
lator of Dante. Among memoirs of men of 
war Baron de Marbot's volumes, which Mr. 
Butler has somewhat condensed for the bene- 
fit of English readers, are unusually read- 
able and instructive. He writes with ease 
and freedom; he is not hindered by any 
false modesty from relating his own exploits 
fully, without seeming to exaggerate them ; 
and he describes battles like a soldier, not 
like a civilian. Indeed, he declares that he 
could not recognize certain battles in which 
he took part in the accounts given of them 
by the historians ! The Memoirs begin with 
Marbot's birth in 1782, in the present de- 
partment of Corr^ze, and end with the first 
abdication of Napoleon in 181 4. An epi- 
logue, supplied by the translator, gives a 
few paragraphs of Marbot's reminiscences 
of Waterloo, and an outline of his subse- 
quent life ; he died !n 1854. 

Baron de Marbot was in the habit of writ- 
ing notes of his experiences soon after they 
took place, and on the basis of these his two 
volumes of Memoirs have been erected; 



*The Memoirs of Baron de Marbot, Late Lieutenant- 
General in the French Army. Translated from the French ^ 
by Arthur John Butler, Ute Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- ^ 
bridge. In two volumes. 940 pages. Longmans, Green &^ 
Co. I6.00. 
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heace comes their remarkable freshness and 
vividness. In all respects they are one of 
the most valuable contributions to a knowl- 
edge of Napoleon's campaigns, through most 
of which Marbot passed, from Marengo to 
Leipzig. He was an aid-de-camp to his 
father, a nobleman who espoused the cause 
of the Revolution and died in the terrible 
siege of Genoa ; there is a detailed account 
of the sufferings of the soldiers and the 
people. Mass^na*s obstinacy in holding the 
city gave Napoleon a great advantage at 
Marengo, as it detained 25,000 soldiers from 
appearing in the field against him. Of Mas- 
s^na, as of the other subsequent marshals of 
France — Augereau, Lannes, Murat, Berna- 
dotte, and the rest — Marbot gives most in- 
teresting accounts. Mass^na's avarice was 
well known, and Marbot took pleasure in 
harrowing his feelings on one occasion. At 
Wagram Mass^na was obliged to use his 
own carriage; his coachman and his pos- 
tilion refused to leave their usual posts, and 
went through the battle undismayed. Mas- 
s^na told Marbot that he intended to give 
each of them 400 francs : 

Turning to me he had the face to ask if the 
two men would not be pleased. I had better 
have held my tongue, or merely suggested a 
rather higher sum ; but I made the mistake of 
speaking too plainly and mischievously into the 
bargain. I knew perfectly well that Mass^na 
only intended to give them 400 francs down; 
but I answered that with a pension of 400 francs 
added to their savings, the coachman and pos- 
tilion would be secured from want in their old 
age. The eyes of a tigress who sees her young 
attacked by the hunter are not more terrible than 
were Mass^na's on hearing me speak thus. He 
leapt from his chair, exclaiming : ** Wretch I do 
you want to ruin me ? What ! an annuity of 400 
trancs ? No, no, no ; 400 francs once for all ! ** 

But he gave them the annuity. Mass^na 
had other reasons for ill-feelings toward 
Marbot, which went so far that at Wagram 
the marshal sent him on a most dangerous 
service to save his own son, whose turn it 
was, among the aides-de-camp. But Prosper 
Mass^na made his way to Marbot's side, 
envious of the honor of a share in the peril- 
ous business, and when his father scolded 
him, he answered : 

Who ordered me ? My honor I This is my 
first campaign. I am already lieutenant and 
member of the Legion of Honor; I have re- 
ceived several foreign decorations, and, so far, 
I have done nothing for them. I wish to show 
my comrades, the army, and France, that, if I 
am not destined to have the military talent of 
my illustrious father, I am at least worthy by my 
courage to bear the name of Mass^na. 

Baron de Marbot gives especial attention 
to the career of Massdna, though they were 
not friends, and declares that his " memory 
will go down to posterity as that of one of 
the greatest captains of an age so fertile in 
illustrious soldiers.'' 

Of Marshal Lannes, who died in Marbot 's 
arms after the battle of Essling, and whom 
he calls " a modern Bayard," he relates this 
incident : 

In ordinary intercourse he was calm and gen- 
tle ; but on the battlefield he would work him- 
self up into a fury the moment his orders were 



not well carried out. Now it happened during 
the battle of Burgos that, at the decisive mo- 
ment, a captain of artillery, having misunder- 
stood a maneuver which haa been enjoined, took 
his battery in exactly the wrong direction. The 
marshal, seeing this, galloped off, and in his 
wrath gave the officer a severe reprimand in the 
Emperor's presence. As he went away he heard 
Napoleon say something, of which he only caught 
the first words, "That fellow, Lannes." He re- 
turned pensive, and, taking me aside at the first 
possible moment, required me by his confidence 
m me, and my a£Eection for him, to tell him 
the whole of the Emperor's remark. I replied 
frankly: "His Majesty said: * That fellow, 
Lannes, has all the qualities which go to make 
a great captain ; but he never will be one be- 
cause he cannot control his temper, and gets 
in a rage even with subalterns; and an army 
leader can have no greater fault.' " The mar- 
shal's heart was so set on being a great captain 
that he resolved to acquire the one qualification 
which, in the opinion of so good a judge as the 
Emperor, he lacked ; and from that moment I 
never again saw him out of temper, even when, 
as often hap|>ened, especially at Saragossa, his 
orders were ill- performed. When he perceived 
a serious fault, the first impulse of his fiery na- 
ture towards an outbreak was in an instant 
checked by his firm will. He would turn pale, 
and his hands would clinch, but he made his 
remarks as calmly as a phlegmatic man could 
do, as the following instance may show. Any 
one with the least experience of war knows that 
when soldiers want to clean their muskets, in- 
stead of drawing the charges with the proper 
screw, they have the bad and dangerous habit of 
letting them off in the air. In spite of all pro- 
hibition, it happ>ened, during the siege of Sara- 
gossa, that some infantry men were emptying 
their muskets in this fashion at a moment when 
the marshal was passing near their camp. One 
of the bullets, striking the bridle of his horse, 
cut the reins close to his hand. The soldier was 
arrested for breach of the regulations ; but the 
marshal, checking his impulse to speak sharply, 
only said : " See what you lay yourself open to, 
ana think how sorry you would be if you had 
killed me," and had the man set free. It re- 
quires strength of mind to master one's char- 
acter in this way. 

A curious contrast to Lannes is afforded 
by Saint-Cyr, whose untimely death robbed 
France of one of her greatest generals. The 
battle of Polotsk had been changed by his 
skill from a defeat to a victory : 

Anyone but Saint-Cyr, after such heavy fight- 
ing, would have reviewed his troops, compli- 
mented them on their courage, and inquired into 
their wants; but that was not his way. The last 
shot had hardlv been fired when Saint-Cyr went 
and shut himseff in the Jesuit convent, where he 
spent all hb days and part of his nights in — 
what do you suppose ? — playing the fiddle I 
This was his master passion, and nothing but 
the necessity of marching against the enemy 
could draw him from it. 

Marbot agrees with many others in ascrib- 
ing the downfall of Napoleon primarily to 
his unjustifiable course in regard to Spain : 

In all times a conqueror in a fair and open 
war has l)een held to have the right to take pos- 
session of the dominions of the conauered, but 
I can say with sincerity that the conduct of Na- 
poleon in this scandalous affair was unworthy of 
so great a man. To offer himself as mediator 
between a father and a son in order to draw them 
into a trap, and then plunder them both — this 
was an odious atrocity which history has branded, 
and which Providence did not delay to punish. 
It was the war in Spain which brought about 
Napoleon's fall. 

Still, to do him justice, with all his lack of 
political honesty, the Emperor was under no 
delusion as to the reprehensible nature of his 
action. I have heard, on the authority of one 
of his mmisters, M. Defermon, that he admitted 
this at the council board, but he added that in 



politics one must never forget the great axiom, 
** success and necessity justify the means." Now, 
rightly or wrongly, the Emperor was firmly con- 
vinced that the only way of keeping the North 
in check was to found in the south of Europe a 
great empire under the protection of France, 
which could only be done by taking possession 
of Spain. 

These Memoirs are full of quotable mat- 
ter, such as the account of the Republican 
General Mucard and his strange array in 
battle, the legend of the Parisian milliner at 
Ratisbon, and Napoleon's ignorance of the 
number of men actually available for a fight 
The narratives of world-renowned battles — 
Austerlitz, Jena, Eylau, Friedland, Aspem, 
Wagram, Borodino, Leipzig — are full of 
spirit, and they have the great merit of tell- 
ing almost entirely what Marbot himself saw. 
Such narratives will be inevitably fascinating 
to thousands, so long as warlike blood runs 
in the veins of modern man. 



MISS WILKINS' HEW STOBIES.* 

WE have learned to hail a new volume 
of short stories by Miss Wilkins with 
keen delight. But it is a disappointment to 
find that this last volume is for young rather 
than for mature readers. Nor is our disap- 
pointment wholly selfish, for we really think 
that Miss Wilkins' peculiar style of story- 
writing is more likely to be appreciated by 
older people. " Young folks " are not likely 
to enjoy hearing about the dreary monotony 
of New England rural life. We feel sure 
that many of these sketches, faithful as they 
are in depicting the life of children whose 
homes are far from the tracks of civilization, 
will seem flat and tame to many city children. 
"Young Lucretia" is, perhaps, the most 
original of the stories. It was written for 
a Christmas story, and appeared originally 
in some magazine. It is an account of a 
little girl whose stern Puritan aunts refused 
to hang any Christmas presents on the vil- 
lage tree for her. The child had heard the 
neighbors criticise her aunts' conduct, and 
could not bear to go to the tree and not 
hear her name called among the other chil- 
dren. It suddenly occurred to her that 
she might arrange to have her name called, 
even if no one gave her a Christmas pres- 
ent. Secretly she went into her aunts' " best 
room," rarely opened, and there took an 
album and one or two gift books. These 
she tied in neat parcels and addressed to 
herself. In a quiet way the bundles were 
deposited among the other presents in the 
school-house. The hour for distributing the 
gifts arrived, and Lucretia heard her name 
called more than once, and had the pleasure 
of receiving her gifts ; but, alas I when her 
aunts asked to see the contents of the un- 
opened bundles, the fatal secret came out. 
The child's deception served to show the 
aunts her great longing for a Christmas 
present, which longing they finally gratified. 



* Young Lucretia and Other Stories. By Mary E. Wil- 
kins. Harper & Brothers. ^1.25. 
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" Ann Lizy*s Patchwork " is the story 
of a child who lost four squares of hated 
** patchwork " on purpose^ because her stern 
grandmother expected her to sew on it when 
she was invited out to tea. This is another 
story evidently written to show the uncon- 
scious severity of the average New Eng- 
lander in dealing with children. It is thought 
no hardship in our country districts to send 
a child of six out to earn a pair of shoes by 
picking berries in the hot sun ; and " Little 
Mirandy, and How She Earned her Shoes," 
is the story of the successful efforts of a 
toddling child. 

These studies of New England childhood 
are grim and dreary ; true to life, but far, 
we think, from picturesque. There is a 
pathos about them, but we hardly think it 
is a pathos which will appeal to the average 
wide-awake boy or girl ; and we fear that 
" Young Lucretia " will not find her way into 
the barren wastes where those of her own 
kind are still to be found. In these stories 
we miss the quaint humor which is so 
charming a feature of Miss Wilkins' other 
volumes of short stories. There is no hu- 
mor about a loveless childhood. This vol- 
ume does not compare in literary merit with 
The New England Nun, 



SAMUEL PALHEB.* 

SAMUEL PALMER was an English 
artist — of the class of painters and 
etchers — whose name is little known in this 
country, but whose work was respectable, 
and whose life and letters form a volume 
that will interest art students and some 
others. In a pleasant sort of way Mr. 
Palmer was a character. At the age of 
sixty-three, when the portrait was made by 
his son which is copied for the frontispiece, 
be had a kindly, old-fashioned look, like that 
of a benevolent rural gentleman who had 
stepped out of the last century, and who 
belonged to the lanes and thatched roofs, 
the Maypoles and the alehouses of the Eng- 
land of by-gone times. The top of his head 
is bald, his hair lies in waves, his beard and 
mustache are full, his clothing is rustic, 
and there is a suggestion of a stoop in his 
shoulders. 

Mr. Palmer was born in 1805, his father 
being a bookseller. His childhood was deli- 
cate. His taste for art developed early. At 
the age of fourteen he was standing in rev- 
eries before Turner's "Orange Merchant- 
man." A year later he was himself an ex- 
hibitor at the Academy, and thus began a 
busy, studious, quiet, honest, genuine life, 
which ended in 1881. 

About one half of this stately and luxuri- 
ous octavo of 420 pages is taken up with the 
son's story of his father's life and work — a 



• The Life and Letters of Samuel Palmer. Written and 
edited by A. H. Palmer. Illustrated. London : Seeley & 
Co. ; New York : Macminanft Co. %i.y^ 



simple, frank, affectionate narrative; close 
in its attention to details, abounding in cita- 
tions from notebooks and diaries, and with 
occasional illustrations in drawing and etch- 
ing. There is too much professional detail 
here for general readers ; those who knew 
Palmer, or who are etchers by profession, 
will be the only persons to study these 
pages for the light they throw on the use 
of plate and burin, and their critical value 
as regards art spirit and methods in gen- 
eral. 

The letters have a more lively and com- 
mon interest, and make us acquainted with 
a very active, independent, suggestive mind, 
and a religious nature of great sincerity and 
strength. Palmer was an unhesitating and 
uncompromising Christian believer; his faith 
penetrated his whole life, and affected even 
his painting. But it is impossible to think 
of anything like cant in connection with such 
expressions and outbursts of religious confi- 
dence as punctuate these pages. Palmer's 
nature was perfectly transparent, and his 
manner wholly unstudied. If quaint and 
unconventional, he was at least himself and 
unaffected. 

We are disposed to set considerable value 
on the letters, and account them the more 
important part of the book. They number 
one hundred and twenty-seven, and cover 
upwards of half a century. Among the cor- 
respondents is Mr. Hamerton. The letters 
are generally readable, and often instructive 
and stimulating; they let in side-lights on 
travel; they touch on living artists and 
works of art; they contain much discussion 
of art and reflection upon its principles ; and 
they are always vigorous, downright, and to 
the point. The writer's meaning never can 
be missed or mistaken for a moment, and 
one feels as one reads that one is being talked 
to by an intelligent, forceful man, who has 
something in him of Ruskin, something of 
Carlyle, something of Taine, and something 
of George Herbert. The art student will 
find in these letters many practical hints as 
to technique and method, and the lover of 
belles-lettres an excellent illustration of the 
etymology of that academic term. 

The volume is well edited. It has a list 
of its twenty-three illustrations, an alphabet- 
ical table of the letters, and a catalogue of 
Mr. Palmer's exhibited works and etch- 
ings ; of these there were in the Royal 
Academy fifty works, in the British Institu- 
tion eighteen, of water colors one hundred 
and seventy-eight, and a number of miscel- 
laneous groups. English scenery and Eng- 
lish poetry furnish most of the subjects, 
and the landscape is Wordsworthian ; there 
are some reminiscences of travel on the 
Continent, and a few classical themes are 
selected from antiquity. Altogether, Mr. 
Palmer is an agreeable man, as seen in this 
memorial volume — original, and well worth 
knowing. His lips drop wisdom, as, for ex- 
ample, when he says, '* Do the most disa- 



greeable thing first." We commend him 
to our more thoughtful readers for these 
summer afternoons. 



— The American Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching has decided to establish a 
University Extension Seminary for the training 
of University Extension lecturers and organizers. 
It will be under the direction of Prof. Edmund 
J. James, president of the society, assisted by 
leading university men of this country and Eu- 
rope. The term will open October i, 1892, and 
last until June i, 1893. The price for tuition 
will be I50 per year. A certain number of free 
scholarships will be awarded to suitable candi- 
dates. The whole range of University Extension 
work will be thoroughly presented and discussed, 
so that the members of the seminary will be 
prepared to judge wisely as to the methods best 
adapted to any given set of conditions under 
which they may be called to work. Among the 
men who will take part in the work of instruc- 
tion may be mentioned : Hon. W. T. Harris, 
United States Commissioner of Education ; Dr. 
James MacAUister, president of the Drexel 
Institute; Dr. Charles DeGarmo, president of 
Swarthmore College ; Dr. Isaac Sharpless, pres- 
ident of Haverford College; Prof. Simon N. 
Patten, of the University of Pennsylvania ; Prin- 
cipal George M. Philips, State Normal School, 
West Chester, Penn. ; Ray Greene Huling, editor 
of School and College; and Rev. Hudson Shaw 
of Oxford University, England. Full details as 
to cost of board, etc., can be had on application 
to the University Extension Seminary, Fifteenth 
and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Penn. 

— The Neuf York TVibune is authority for this 
romantic story of a lost manuscript : 

It is reported that papers have been found 
among the effects of Meissonier showing that 
the artist once wrote a novel which was to be 
published after his death. The most diligent 
search, however, has failed to brin^ to light 
more than an outline of the work. It is believed 
that it was destroyed by the painter's second 
wife, who seriously objected to the homage paid 
by Meissonier to his first wife. The novel, it 
appears, was an account of his own life, and full 
of details. It told, among other things, of his 
trip to Havre directly after his marriage, and the 
disappointment which he encountered. It was 
his intention to seek work in Havre, save some 
money, and emigrate to America. Destiny, how- 
ever, changed nis plans. Meissonier and his 
young wife, knowing little of French geography 
at the time, took passage at Berrv on one of the 
boats which ran on the Seine. To his astonish- 
ment the boat landed at Melun instead of at 
Havre. His money was gone and he was unable 
to purchase a ticket for Havre. He and his wife, 
therefore, walked to Paris, where he was com- 
pelled to remain to earn his daily bread. The 
story of his hardships was relatea in full in his 
novel. The ignorant choice of a boat to Melun 
instead of to Havre saved to France one of 
her greatest painters. Had he reached Havre, 
history might have spoken of an American 
Meissonier. 

— The centenary of Hew Ainslie — a Scottish 
poet who was born in 1792, and died in the 
United States in 1878 — is to be commemorated 
by the publkation of a complete edition of his 
works. These include A Pilgrimage to the Land 
of Bums (1820); Scottish Songs , Ballads, and 
Poems (New York, 1855) ; together with a few 
hitherto unpublished pieces. The volume will 
also contain a memoir and three portraits, <uid^ 
will be issued by Mr. Alexander Gardner of V^ 
Paisley. ^^ 
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POETKT. 

A Sapphic Version of Sappho's Ode to 
Anactoria. 

Hears thee, sees thee, while thou art sweetly speaking, 
Equal seems that youth to the gods immortal, 
He who, near thee, sitting entranced, enraptured. 
Sweetly art smiling. 

As I look, my soul is with passion shaken ; 
Swelling, all tumultuous, heaves my bosom ; 
Lost, transported, utterance fails me wholly, 
AUnost my breathing. 

Subtle flame, from limb to limb, swiftly darting. 
Boms me through ; thick darkness obscures my vision ; 
Hontn- thrills my heart, and my ears with hoUow 
Murmurs are ringing. 

Pale as graaa, I shiver ; a chilly moisture 
Dews my frame, and faintly, my blood slow-moving, 
Beat my pulses ; dizzy 1 grow, and, swooning. 
Sink as if dying. 

— W. L. Shobmakbk. 



PESOT BT88HE 8HELLET. 
1792-1822. 

FEW men of any age have excited in- 
terest or aroused enthusiasm like the 
poet whose centenary is commemorated this 
month. The character which alternately fas- 
cinated and perplexed the friends who knew 
and loved him still exerts over readers in the 
present time its power and its charm. Even 
a slight knowledge of this rare and beautiful 
spirit is sure to evoke strong feelings of ten- 
der sympathy and fervent admiration. These 
feelings may, indeed, be modified by a close 
study of the different biographies of Shelley, 
or of the voluminous literature which has 
been inspired by his life and work. This 
would not be so were it possible to consider 
Shelley the poet without reference to Shelley 
the man or the philosopher. The magnetism 
of his personality was so Infused into his 
verse that no satisfactory study of it can 
be made without taking into account all the 
/nanifestations of his strangely complex, in- 
harmonious, yet winsome and gracious char- 
j^cfer; we must also consider his social and 
poji^cal creed, the outcome of his ardent 
^pifation. 

The peculiar thrill of intellectual delight 
felt by every re^er of Shelley's exquisite 
songs and lyr|cs cannot, therefore, pe en- 
joyed as we enjoy the work of Shakespeare. 
Shelley's perspnality is so blended wijU I^is 
work that neither can be appreciated or fvlly 
understood if viewed alone, fl^e impression 
left by his almost perfect artistic wprk is 
affected by the constai^tly jreci^rring ques- 
tion: Why did a n^^i^ wljij^ possessed such 
ualities of mind ^d heart, who had such a 
spirit of philanthropy, such a glowing 




devotion to truth and goodness, so act and 
think ? The problem of Shelley's biography 
is not solved by ascribing to insanity the 
peculiarities of his mental organization, nor 
do we come much nearer a solution if we 
say that, when the stress came which was to 
test his nature, he did not choose to be faith- 
ful to his manifest duty and resist an allur- 
ing temptation. When Shelley acted in vio- 
lation of the established law of his country, 
it must be remembered that he did not 
acknowledge the sovereignty of that law, 
his convictions impelling him towards the 
abolition of all authority. Shelley erred not 
so much from passion as from a distorted 
judgment of right. We cannot, therefore, 
class him with men like Byron or Burns or 
Heine. Few poets of England have had a 
purer or a fairer moral record than Shelley. 
But his strange social creed, and the par- 
ticular act in which that creed became crys- 
tallized into something definitely and tan- 
gibly evil, may both be attributed to the 
fact that the poet lacked a clear perception 
of moral distinctions and moral obligations 
which would have made him capable of com- 
prehending the real nature of duty and its 
claims upon the human heart. Hence arose 
the strange discrepancies and contrasts in 
his character ; hence came into his life the 
discord, the unrest, and the sorrow which 
we all deplore. 

It is unnecessary to recall here the well- 
known facts of Shelley's brief life. It was a 
romance of mystery and grief, and it ended 
before he was thirty. When we compare his 
splendid poetic achievement with that of his 
two great contemporaries, Wordsworth and 
Goethe, who had full opportunity to live out 
their life and to fulfill the promise of their 
youth, we wonder anew at the intellectual 
power of Shelley. Had Wordsworth died at 
thirty, we should never have had the " Ode 
on Immortality ; " had the same fate befallen 
Goethe we should never have had " Faust." 
But here from a youth of eighteen we have 
" Queen Mab," followed soon after by that 
perfectly harmonious work of art, " Alastor." 
Then came the triumphant burst of lyric 
rapture in " Prometheus." In " The Cenci " 
and in " Charles I " his genius manifested 
strong power in a new field. During the 
last four years we have those incomparable 
lyrics, "The Cloud," "The Skylark," the 
"Ode to the West Wind," and the " Ode to 
Naples." Shelley had a portion of almost 
every gift belonging to a great poet. It is 
true that on much of his work there is the 
stamp of immaturity, of haste, of incoher- 
ence. Mr. Stedman says that at the age of 
forty a man, blessed with a sound mind in a 
soifnd body« should reach the maturity of his 
intellectual power. At such a time Tenny- 
son produced " In Memoriam." Shelley had 
not an entirely sound mind, and he certainly 
had not a strong body, and death came swift 
and sudden, before he had attained that 
steady power, that calm equipoise, tha^ )yise 



insight which come only from a deep and 
extensive knowledge of life and its manifold 
realities. Such knowledge is not the accom- 
paniment of youth. Seventy long years have 
passed since the cruel sea took him. That 
final tragedy has put almost a consecrating 
touch upon what went before. In this cen- 
tennial year, when the world does honor to 
the greatest lyric poet of modern times, it is 
well to forget the man's errors and mistakes 
and think only of the po^/'s high achieve- 
ment. The former have become part of the 
past ; but Shelley's poetry belongs to us in 
the present, and it will form a portion of the 
world's immortal heritage. 

English literature of the closing eighteenth 
century and the opening nineteenth was in- 
timately affected, not only by the events of 
the time in England, but directly, also, by 
the course of affairs on the Continent. The 
democratic movement which brought about 
the French Revolution gave birth to a new 
spirit in English poetry, from the appear- 
ance of which a new epoch is to be dated. 
A few men like Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
by their earnest devotion to a new ideal of 
the poetic art, had been preparing for this 
change ; they soon had their reward in see- 
ing poetry marked by a devotion to nature 
before unparalleled, and a subtler sympathy 
with her finer and more spiritual aspects ; by 
a greater scope allowed the boundless imagi- 
nation of the poet ; by more liberal views of 
life and its political and social relations ; and 
especially by high hopes of a great destiny 
for the human race — eternal progress towards 
an age of endless peace, justice, and human 
perfection. Shelley, bom in 1792, passed 
his life in the period which saw these nota- 
ble changes, and he represented all the char- 
acteristics which distinguished the age. The 
prime effect of revolution is to exaggerate the 
spirit of unrest, of contempt for the past, and 
disregard of authority. Shelley's whole men- 
tal attitude towards tradition was one of re- 
volt ; his soul was inspired by love of liberty, 
justice, equality, and human brotherhood, 
but at no time would he consent to expect 
these conditions from existing institutions. 
Byron's definition of poetry as the feeling of 
a former world and a future, would not haH^ 
suited Shelley. He wished to turn his back 
on the past, and look wholly towards the 
future of his ideal. Men were anxiously 
awaiting something new and something bet- 
ter than the world had ever seen. Shelley 
thought he had pointed out the way to a new 
heaven and a new earth when he proposed 
certain fundamental changes in the structure 
of society. The writings of Rousseau, Mary 
Wollstonecraft, and Godwin had had a stu- 
pendous influence upon him ; he shared the 
illusions of his teachers, but he went further 
than they in devotion to humanity and a high 
ideal for man. 

In Shelley's art we see not only revolt, but 
also the expression of the broader view of 
nature, the wider sweep of imagination, th^ 
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fervent belief in human progress which ani- 
mated the poetical thought of the time. To 
him in a lesser degree than to Wordsworth, 
but to him also, the poetry of the nineteenth 
century owes much that has made it rich in 
the qualities which constitute true greatness 
in art. But though we can trace some of 
Shelley's characteristics to his age, he was 
distinguished by many poetical qualities 
which he shared with none of his contempo- 
raries. His genius was of a unique and soli- 
tary character — not that he was greater than 
all others, but himself and different. Hogg, 
his friend and biographer — after uttering 
the truism that the primary object of the 
poetical faculty and temperament is to create, 
but that an incidental consequence is also 
destruction ; that a poet is a maker, but at 
the same time a marrer — goes on to say: 
"I have often wondered, and asked both 
myself and my friend, how many poets the 
world could bear at once, all simultaneously 
energizing destructively?" Hogg did not 
answer his own question ; but he might have 
said that the world rarely has to bear the 
burden of such a poet as Shelley, for not 
often in a century is a true poet born. Cer- 
tainly the world has never seen one quite 
like Shelley — one in whom the poetical 
faculty and temperament were harmoniously 
blende d ; in whom ethereal imagination and 
a fine spiritual nature constantly expressed 
themselves in written word and in daily life. 
The rapt and mystical mood in which 
Shelley spiritualized and idealized nature 
was peculiarly his own ; while his exquisite 
sensibility for all her varied forms, espe- 
cially for some of her sublimer, larger as- 
pects, and his imaginative grasp of her subtle 
mysteries, have never been surpassed except 
in the pages of Wordsworth. In the melody 
of his verse ; in his mastery of all varieties 
of meter and rhythm ; in his choice of the 
inevitable word or phrase to express his 
thought ; in the beauty of his thought itself 

— so ideal, so fine, so full of rich sugges- 
tion ; in all these respects he has been sur- 
passed by no modem poet. 

This is not to say that Shelley has not 
great defects. His imagination sometimes 
carries him away on a flight of song into a 
region where his thought cannot be traced 

— in rapture it expires. His meaning is 
often obscured by a mass of imagery; his 
glowing creations, though they may indeed 
be nurslings of immortality, are impalpable, 
phantom-like, unreal. Shelley is weak when 
his genius attempts sustained flight, though 
his impetuous passion gives him strength 
and power in a short lyric. There is a lack 
of moral depth and force in Shelley's poetry. 
Negation, revolt, unrest of spirit, never give 
the same strength that aflirmation, serenity 
of faith, and high ideals of duty can impart. 

Long ago, in the pages of the London 
Quarterly^ a famous critic said : " I know 
from experience that it is useless to refer. 
To produce the desired impression, or main- 



tain the given argument, I must quote." We 
cannot quote from Shelley here. The reader 
must go to him direct to feel the charm of 
his magnetism, the thrilling power of his 
imagination, the lyrical sweep of his elo- 
quent verse. It is not only his poetry that 
should be read. Shelley has won the proud 
place he occupies today as a poet ; but had 
he never written one line of verse, he would 
certainly have been honored for his mastery 
of a prose style which possesses much of 
the eloquence and beauty which are con- 
spicuous in his verse. His delightful " Es- 
says and Letters " contain fine and suggest- 
ive criticisms of art and literature, while his 
" Defense of Poetry " must rank as among 
his best work. We do not agree with the 
maker of the "Shelley Concordance" that 
" there is but a very limited number of peo- 
ple in the world who care for Shelley's 
poetry." His work appeals with irresistible 
power to every reader of true poetic temper. 
In this America of ours, material though it 
may be, there are many men and women of 
this temper, and they hold Shelley dear. 
Kenyon West. 



BLAOEICOBE ONOE HOBE. 

IN a former article, published two years ago in 
these columns, on " Poetical Forms in Black- 
more's Novels," I called special attention to the 
trochaic movement so often met with. By way of 
illustration I quoted a few of the numerous ex- 
amples of this movement to he found in Lorna 
Doone ; and added that this is, more often than 
otherwise, a two- line movement, characterized in 
tune books as **8's and 7*8." In my subsequent 
readings of this prose- poem — as I venture to call 
it — I have been struck by the frequent occurrence 
of other movements, notably the iambic; and 
have often been tempted to ask the question 
whether the prose writings of any other author, 
living or dead, possess, to any extent, this pecul- 
iar character. 

This iambic movement, above referred to, is 
also oftenest found in the two-line **8's and 7's" 
form ; but is by no means confined to that, as 
a few quotations will show. I will put them in 
poetic, form, beginning with the very first words 
of the story : 

** If anybody cares to read 
A simple tale told simply,** 

" The achoolhouse stands beside a stream, 
Not very large, called ' Lowman/ " 

" By dress and arms they knew him well, 
And by his size and suture," 

** A very roush and headstrong road 
Was all that she remembered," 

" O mother, if you only knew 

How much I want a shilling! ** 

"Tom Faggus was a jovial soul, 

If evertnere has oeen one. 
Not making bones of little things. 

Nor carine to seek eviL 
There was about him such a love 

Of genuine human nature," 

" Now, after all. what right had she, 
A common farmer's widow. 
To take it amiss that men of birth 
Thought fit to kill her husband ? " 

" The way he used to sUnd by her side 
And put his strong arm round her ; 

And how he liked Im bacon fried. 
And praised her kindly for it — 

And so the tears were in her eyes, 
And nothing should gainsay them.'* 



Other examples, varying but slightly from the 
strict iambic form, occur with great frequency ; 
witness the following among many instances : 

'* And never an unkind word he spoke, 
Nor stopped me short in speaking.*' 

" All the time she felt a warmth, 

As if the right was with her. 
And yet she could not see the way 

To spread it out before them. 
With that, she dried her tears, in haste. 

And went into the cold air, 
For fear of speaking mischief.'* 

Beside the numerous iambic passages similar 
to the foregoing, there are others, not "grave 
iambics," as Horace would call them, but such 
as I would call loosely turned, and even rollick- 
ing. Take the paragraph at the end of the 
twelfth chapter for an example, whose weird 
character is not often excelled even by ** Master 
William Shakespeare,'* whom, in the face of 
common opinion, John Ridd valued so highly: 

" God, in his mercy, knows that I 
Am stupid enough for anv man. 
And very slow of impression ; 
Nor ever could bring myself to believe 
That Our Father would let the Evil One 
Get the upper hand of us. 
But when 1 had heard that sound three times, 
In the lonely gloom of the evening fog, 
And the cold that followed the lines tit air, 
I was loath to go abroad by night, 
Even so far as the stables ; 
And loved the light of a candle more. 
And the glow of a fire with company. 
There were many stories about it, of course. 
All over the breadth of the moorland. 
But those who had heard it most often declared 
That it must be the wail of a woman's voice. 
And the rustle of robes fleeing horriUy, 
And fiends in the fog going after her. 
To that, however, I paid no heed, 
When anybody was with me ; 
Only we drew more dose together, 
And barred the doors at sunset." 

Or, again, take the grand passage in the thirty- 
third chapter, where the author, after picturing, 
as he only can, the advent of a beautiful autumn 
morning, caps a climax with the following: 

" So, periiaps, shall break upon us 
That eternal morning. 
When crag and chasm shall be no more, 



NeitherliiU and valley, 
eat unvintaeed ocea 
n glory shall not scare happiness, 



Nor great unvintaeed ocean ; 

When glory shall not scare 

Neither happiness envy glory 



But all things shall arise and shine 
In the light ofthe Father's countenance, 
Because itself is risen." 

But space will allow me to make but two 

more brief quotations from Lorna Doone — one 

in which the author drops into iambic rhyme in 

a single couplet ; and the other, a neat specimen 

of a perfect anapestic stanza, supplemented with 

a trochaic line, followed by a slight dactylic 

movement : 

" She did love this, and she must see that. 
And where was her old friend the cat ? ** 

" Then I swung me on high 

To the swing of the sledge, 
As a thresher bends bade 

To the rise of his flail, 
And with all my power descending 

Delivered the ponderous onset.** 

In my former article I stated that these trochaic 
passages were not peculiar to Lorna Doone, but 
were to be found in other works of the author, 
and especially in Alice Lorraine, Cradock Nowell, 
and Tke Maid ofSker, A single quotation from 
each, in the order named, is all that I can ask 
room for; and I trust that these will prove a 
sufiicient inducement to lead those who have, or 
have not, read the volumes, as the case may be, 
to take them up with an eye — and an ear, too — 
to this unique characteristic : 



" Also, in the breaks of meadow 
And the footpath bendings, "^ 

Stiles where love is made in earnest, 
At the proper time of year, 

With the daik-browed hills imposing 
Everiastiog constancy.*' 
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" There Eoa's children toddle 
Bt the brilliant rirer's brink. 
And form their Kmbs to strength and beauty 
Up t^ yine-dad mountain's side." 

" Sweet green land swept up toward it, 
With a trace of crooked footpaths. 
And the nicks of elbowed hedges. 

Where the crows came down and stood. 
Also from it, looking downward. 

Through the valley of the Tawe, 
May be seen a sfMead of beauty, 

And of 8<^ variety. 
And of largeness opening larger. 
With the many winding waters, 

To the ocean unbehdd, 

That the sternest man must ^h. 

And look again, and look agaui." 

I cannot, however, forbear quoting a triplet 
from 7^ Maid ofSker, over which I have had 
more than one wholesome laugh : 

" And he took such interest in this, and evinced so much 

That, m order to carry on my reasoning with any per- 

s|rfcadty, 
Coric after cork I was forced to draw, to estaUish my 

veracity." 

This peculiar feature of Blackmore's style, 
which I have thus, at some length, illustrated, 
is apparent even in his brief prefaces and chap- 
ter-headings, as I might easily show by quota- 
tions. But I will close by again calling attention 
to the question asked above at the close of the 
first paragraph ; and by expressing the hope that 
some one will be found able to give a satisfactory 
answer, through the Literary World, to its 
many readers, including 

Chas. R. Ballard. 



nonoH. 



Cynthia Wakeham's Money. 

Anna Katherine Green is a delightful change 
from the average latter- part- of- the-nineteenth 
century novelist, and there is certainly plenty of 
amusement in being tangled thoroughly in one 
of her plots. We feel a pleasing certainty that 
at the proper and suitable time she will com- 
pletely disentangle us. No one should ever re- 
peat the plot of a detective novel to a possible 
reader ; we will only whet the appetites of Anna 
Katherine Green's future readers by saying that 
there is plenty of lost and concealed money, a 
mysterious woman or two, several ardent lovers, 
some poison, a most successful father's curse, 
and some strange disappearances ; in spite of all 
these, however, " Cynthia Wakeharo's money " 
finally reaches two charming and delightful ladies 
who needed it, and we close the book with 
a sigh of relief that its heroes and heroines are 
cured of the "fitful fever" through which their 
novelist has led them. — G. P. Putnam's Sons.. 

Jane Austen. 

The issue of Jane Austen's Emma and her 
masterpiece, Mansfield Park^ each in two vol- 
umes, by Messrs. Roberts Brothers, brings their 
very taking, new and limited edition of her works 
over the larger part of its course. Four vol- 
umes remain to be issued, ovA of which, Mr. 
Goldwin Smith will regret to know, is to be Lady 
Susan, In their half ruby morocco binding, the 
set of twelve volumes will be an ornament to 
any bookshelf, and it will be surprising if the 
edition is not soon exhausted. Each, $1.25. 

Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. of London, who are 
making themselves an enviable name by their 
tasteful editions of English classics, have begun 
the issue of another edition of Miss Austen, 
brought out here by the Macmillans, which will 



make it a pleasing pain for her admirers to 
choose between the two forms. Sense and Sensi- 
bility appears in two volumes, slightly less in 
length and breadth than the Roberts edition, 
but much thinner, as the page is unleaded. The 
type is a trifle smaller ; the paper is laid, with a 
wide margin and a gilt top. The binding is linen 
cloth, neatly stamped in gill on the back and the 
front cover. There is a book-plate inside, and 
the illustrations are seven in number, one being 
a portrait of Miss Austen at fifteen. Mr. R. Brin- 
ley Johnson, the editor, promises ten volumes, 
limited strictly to the novels. Lady Susan being 
omitted; the Roberts edition includes a volume 
of Letters, Mr. Johnson's memoir, based, of 
course, on Mr. Austen- Leigh, is one of the most 
appreciative yet discriminating sketches known 
to us. He pays particular attention to the bibli- 
ography of the novels. Each, $1.00. 

If one must choose between these two editions 
of Miss Austen, he may most easily decide by 
the use he will make of them. To read at home 
by the study lamp, or to rejoice the eye on the 
shelf, the Roberts edition is undoubtedly the 
better; to carry about on one's travels, or even 
to take to the fireside, like Dr. Johnson, the Dent 
edition is preferable. 

Pray You, Sir, Whose Daughter ? 

Mrs. Helen H. Gardener has aspiration towards 
being the novelist who, by the might of her pen- 
portrayals of *'the degradation of her sex," of 
the "refinements of cruelty suffered by intelli- 
gent women," of ** woman's multiplied wrongs," 
which '* make the mothers of the race a helpless, 
ostracized class, pariahs of a corrupt civilization " 
(we quote from the preface of Pray You^ Sir, 
Hhose Daughter? written by Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton to introduce Mrs. Gardener's novel), will 
"paint the awful facts of woman's position in 
living colors that all must see and feel. " 
- However strong the reasons for woman's suf- 
frage, and a greater equality in matters of prop- 
erty and the guardianship of children, no friend 
of woman can well approve of the extreme and 
ill-considered way in which facts and theo- 
ries are treated by Mrs. Gardener. Plot there is 
none to Pray You, Sir, fVkose Daughter ? and the 
writing is very crude. The picture of the hero- 
ine's mother is immensely funny; but we are 
afraid that we belong to the " shallow or thought- 
less, who know nothing of the awful facts of 
woman's position," and for this reason view 
this serious novel from the humorous side. — 
Arena Publishing Co. 50c. 

December Roses. 

Mrs. Campbell- Praed is less successful in the 
novels she writes alone, than in those in which 
she combines her talent with Justin McCarthy's ; 
but she is always a conscientious author, and 
her novels are never without interest. Decem- 
ber Roses follows the fortunes of an Australian 
woman who meets her former lover after she is 
divorced, and finds him engaged to a young girl 
who is deeply in love with him. Mr. Dundas re- 
turns to his first love, and the novel is occupied 
with the conscientious scruples and struggles of 
the two good women whose fate it is to be rivals. 
Mrs. Campbell- Praed's studies of character are 
careful and elaborate, and the heroine is well and 
distinctly drawn. There is not quite enough life 
in the plot of December Roses, but it is above the 
average in design and execution. The sketch of 



a large family of English girls, living in Switzer- 
land for economy, is capital. — D. Appleton & 
Co. 50C. 

A Charge for Prance. 
There is a good deal of verve and dash in these 
tales by Mr. John Heard, more particularly in 
those which relate to Western and Indian life. 
•• That Yank from New York," and " Why They 
Shut Down at the Higurita," are strong stories, 
full of a decided cleverness. Equally clever and 
more original is the tale entitled ** The Docl^ 
ments in the Case of the Brigantine ' Maria Di- 
vina,' " in which an unknown denizen of the 
deep takes part. This finny monster sweeps 
overboard in turn and devours the captain of 
the brig, his wife and child, and every one of 
the crew with the exception of two men, who 
intrench themselves in a cast-iron cylinder, 
bored vrith peep-holes, which they screw firmly 
to the deck. Herein, armed with rifles and re- 
volvers, they endure a siege from the sea-serpent, 
if serpent it is, and have the pleasure of seeing 
his eye, about six feet long and full of a gentle 
fascination, fixed continuously on their refuge for 
hours together. It is a unique situation I — Har- 
per & Brothers. 50c. 

Margery of Quether. 
In this collection of stories, by S. Baring- 
Gould, we have first the tale of a substantial 
yeoman of Devon, who confesses frankly his 
bewitchment by a poor creature suffering from 
a fate not unlike that of Tithonus, to whom 
Aurora gave a curse instead of a blessing. 
Margery was a pretty girl in 1605, who prayed 
daily that she might never die, but who forgot 
to pray also for the gift of eternal youth. Two 
hundred years later she tried to bring back 
beauty and strength to herself by drawing it 
from the infatuated farmer, but she was put to 
flight after an encounter with her descendant, a 
new Margaret of Quether. " Tom a' Tuddlams," 
which is in some respects a stronger story, takes 
the reader into the western border of Yorkshire, 
and acquaints him with the dialect and customs 
of certain remote districts. " Major Cornelius " 
is a story of a London boarding-house, and we 
find its pathos more effective and natural than 
the humor of "Wanted — a Reader," which 
closes the collection. — Lovell, Gestefeld & Co. 
$1.25. 

Jean de Kerdren. 

Perfect grace and refinement characterize this 
tender little French romance by Mme. Jeanne 
Schultz, the author of the piquant story of 
Colette, The hero, a young lieutenant of the 
navy, generously offers himself to a poor young 
governess, because, in company with her, he has 
overheard some persons speak cruelly of her. 
Soon after the marriage for cause of pity and of 
esteem, M. de Kerdren finds himself profoundly 
in love with his wife, who, for her part, adores 
her husband. Their beautiful idyl is darkened 
by her inheritance of consumption ; after the 
death of Alice, Jean becomes a priest in order 
to comfort himself in aiding others. The story 
b told with an elevated sweetness that saves its 
tragedy from distressful poignancy. — D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 50C. 

Mr. Walter Besant's new volume of stories in 
the " Franklin Square Library " is made up of 
Verbena Camellia Stephanotis, the title tale, for 
the novel motif of which the author properly 
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expresses gratitade to a friend; "The Doubts 
of Dives,*' an amusing narrative of an ex- 
change of identities, which, though causing 
many mishaps, resulted, on the whole, so favor- 
ably that the former millionaire and his friend 
concluded not to "swap back;** "The Demo- 
niac,** which we noticed favorably on its first 
appearance here; and "The Doll- House — and 
After," Mr. Besant's conjecture of what might 
well have been the sequel of Norah Helmer's 
decision. — Harper & Brothers. 50c 

Those who recollect with pleasure M. Hector 
Malot*8 pretty tale of No Relations^ and have 
been accustomed to think of him as one of the 
few French writers who are capable of doing 
good and pure work which can safely be put into 
the hands of young people, will regret to hear 
that A Story Without a Moral proves that on 
occasion he can be as indecent as the worst of 
his brotherhood. His story is truly '* without a 
moral,*' but, unfortunately, it is not without an 
immoral. Illicit love and attempted murder are 
chief features of its plot, and the ground is left 
thickly strewn with fragments of broken com- 
mandments, while the chief sinner of all goes 
quite unpunished to the end. The reader closes 
the volume with a sense of moral nausea. — Laird 
& Lee. 50c. 

A certain tragic brutality underlies the motifs 
of all but one of the stories collected in the vol- 
ume entitled La Bella^ by £dgerton Castle, the 
author of Consequences, It opens with the story 
which gives the book its name; for love of 
La Bella twin brothers go mad, till it ends in 
one of them deliberately piercing the heart of the 
other in a fencing match. Then comes "The 
Baron*s Quarry," in which a fierce Turanian 
nobleman trains a pack of half-starved hounds 
on his escaping wife and her lover. " A Son of 
Chaos ** is a formless horror evolved by chemi- 
cal agencies, assisted by electricity. "A New 
Sensation** tells of the revenge inflicted by a 
young Scotch artist on an Italian temptress of 
high rank, and so on. The stories are not quite 
clever enough to atone for their unpleasantness. 
If we must have horror, let us have it strong I 
— D. Appleton & Co. sec. 

An impoverished Irish gentleman, with a taste 
for gambling, whose principles are against pay- 
ing his just debts; a beautiful, high-spinted 
daughter, with a chance to escape her troubles 
by marrying the wrong man; remarkable blun- 
ders of the right man, who proves to be also 
The Man in Possession — these, with an English 
house party, private theatricals, and a successful 
thought reader, are the ingredients which *' Rita *' 
has put together with considerable skill, some- 
what as Kate, the heroine, mixed her Christmas 
pudding. W hat would English novelists do with 
out that blessed English house party ? No other 
device of modem society is so fertile in sugges- 
tion to the story writer. — Hovendon Co. $1.00. 

Aurette's Husband^ translated from the French 
of Henri Gr^ville, is the history and analysis of 
a love between two souls equally pure and true. 
The only obstacle in the way of their union is 
the comparative poverty of the lover, which for- 
bids him to speak; but this is overcome by a 
wealthy aunt. The translation affords some re- 
markable examples of Englbh phrasing. The 
lover "stands dreamy«like,*' Aurette "lowers a 
misericordious look,*' while her blood " tinkles ** 
through her veins. The auxiliaries of the future 



tense are hopelessly confused, and one receives 
the impression that the translator is himself a 
foreigner. — Laird & Lee. 50c. 

Mrs. Macquoid's plot in Appledore Farm is one 
which has been used before, times out of mind. 
It relates to the love of a girl for a man quite 
unworthy of her, and her subsequent repentance 
and recoil into love for a most respectable hus- 
band. The wonder is that a girl like Ruth Bry- 
ant should have cared in the first place, or con- 
tinued to care, for such an unmitigated cad and 
coward as Reginald Bevington is described as 
being. — The National Book Company. $1.25. 

ThMse de Quilliam^ a translation from the 
French of Leon de Tinseau by Frances S. Gray, < 
can be recommended as containing nothing in 
the way of morals to which the strictest critic 
need reasonably object. It is the story of a pure 
and beautiful girl, self- vowed to the conventual 
life, and snatched back from its very threshold 
by the power of a devoted love. With our Prot- 
estant views of the uselessness and inexpediency 
of convents, we can only rejoice at having Th^- 
r^se saved from such a fate, and made the bless- 
ing of real life, a real home, and a very real lover. 
— New York : John Ireland. 50c. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. continue their inex- 
pensive, but very desirable, reprint of the first 
editions of Dickens* principal works with The 
Adventures of Oliver Twist and The Life and 
Adventures of Nicholas Nickleby, Both volumes 
have full bibliographical introductions by Charles 
Dickens the younger, which reproduce the origi- 
nal prefaces and relate various matters concern- 
ing the fortunes of the novels. — Each, $1.00. 

The various plots and mysteries interwoven in 
the story of Imperial by Octavia Hensel, have 
little interest for the reader. A brief preface 
tells us that the story is a true one, learned in the 
court circles of the " Imperial Land,** Austria, 
but the characters possess little individuality, 
and their experiences are tedious. The writer's 
strength in simple description and narration 
would show to better advantage in a story much 
shorter and less involved. — Charles Wells Moul- 
ton. 50C. 

The Mate of the Vancouver ^ a new issue in the 
" Sunshine ** series, by Morley Roberts, is not 
exactly a sea story, as one might imagine from 
its title, since four fifths of the book describe the 
adventures of the hero as miner or farmer. He 
tells his own story with a rough simplicity and 
freedom supposed to be in keeping with the 
general character of the book. The love story 
is not complicated, and the climax comes when 
two deadly enemies are disposed of in a single 
night •» Cassell Publishing Co. 50c. 

One can find little to praise in Stolen Steps^ a 
story by Squier L. Pierce. It is sentimental and 
exaggerated, and possesses slight claims to liter- 
ary merit The oratorical addresses, which the 
characters mistake for conversation, would serve 
the author more worthily in his capacity as law 
yer. — J. B. L^pincott Co. 50c. 



wrote, putting the question to Mr. Besant himself, 
from whom they received the following kind 
answer : 

Dear Sirs: In replv to your letter of Novem- 
ber 17, 1 have to say ttiat my name is pronounced 
in every conceivable fashion ; but, like a well- 
trained hound, I answer to all. As a boy I was 
called in my native town Besant, with the accent 
on the first syllable. When I went to stay with 
other relations I was called Besint. At the pres- 
ent moment I like to be called Besint; which I 
think is the best way of pronouncing a very ugly 
name. 



ICnrOB NOTIOES. 



— A correspondent recently put directly to 
the Christian Union that question which has 
perplexed so many hundreds of readers of mod- 
em fiction, namely. How shall the patronymic of 
Walter Besant be pronounced ? Being confused 
by the excellent authorities who variously advised 
Beezant, Bezant, and Btsant^ the editors deter- 
mined to go to the best authority of all, and 



City Festivals. 

It seems as if Mr. Will Carleton held his very 
large audience by force of that law of mental 
gravitation — the popularity of the commonplace. 
Nothing less artistic or less literary can be 
imagmed than his verse ; it b the very epic of 
bad taste ; it appears to celebrate the unlovely 
stage of civilization which, having forsaken 
the grace of primitive simplicity, has attained, on 
its way to aesthetic sentiment, the chromo and 
the patent ** parior- rocker.** Mr. Carleton has 
heart and sympathy ; the public recognize those 
qualities, and are right in welcoming them. 
When he is content to be simple, as in " Under 
the Wheels,** he is capable of quick touches of 
true human nature that elicit laughter or tears. 
Hut in such ambitious performances as the 
"Scenes in the Life of Columbus," the absurd- 
ities of the "Festival of the Freakrf," or the 
shabby-genteel fine phrases which are scattered 
throughout his work, we can only regret that, 
while his intention is so excellent, his workman- 
ship is so tasteless. The worst, incomparably 
the worst of all, b the attempt to depict a family 
reunion in heaven. One lately dead, genteelly 
called by the author " An Aged Lady," upon 
her arrival in heaven is guided by the spirit of a 
little girl. But the Aged Lady would prefer as 
companion some one of her earlier acquaintances, 
and declines the services of the child in these re- 
markable words : 

Thanks, modestly precocious maid of bearen. 
But I have many dear old friends in town. 

— Harper & Brothers. $2.00. 

Phaon and Sappho. 

Mr. James Dryden Hosken, the author of this 
volume containing two dramas, *' Phaon and 
Sappho," and " Nimrod,** appears to be a liter- 
ary aspirant who takes himself too seriously. 
He has evident acquaintance with the plays of 
the Elizabethan period, and emulates the long 
step of their buskins and the alternation of their 
masks, tragic and comic He has succeeded in 
managing blank verse respectably; his prose 
scenes are not without humor and pith ; but the 
effect of all is of something carefully assumed. 
He seems, bj evidence of the preface, to have 
been dimly conscious of the lack of local truth 
and color in his work, but is so ingenuous as to 
mistake this failure of dramatic instinct for a 
fine trait of liberal generalization. His apology 
is extremely naive. The persons of his dramas 
speak tolerably well, but they have no existence. 
He has not comprehended the spirit of their 
nation or time ; he has not even known enough 
to give them appropriate names ; for instance, a 
woman in the play of " Sappho and Phaon '* is 
named nothing less than ^Hera;** a boy has the 
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Parisian title of " Leon ;** and the comic butler is 
called *• Brass I " Other appellations are forcibly 
borrowed from the roll of Fame and given to 
inconsiderable personages. Sappho herself ban- 
dies jests in prose — indeed there is nothing to 
suggest that Mr. Hosken ever heard of her as 
"violet-crowned, sweetly singing.** Not less 
does the drama of "Nimrod** display the au- 
thor's extraordinary and comprehensive inap 
propriateness. The politic prime minister of 
the constructor of Babel is called Machiavarel 
— probably in a spirit of prophecy regarding 
Machiavellil This time, M. Leon is governor 
of Nineveh. The funny man is one ** Bubble.** 
The anachronistic instinct of Mr. Hosken per» 
mits one of his personages to remark that 
** the wings of Providence have no sectarian in- 
stincts;*' and, again, ** there is an electricity in 
thought I ** In brief, these dramas are a solemn 
blunder, the result of literary ambition and un- 
assimilated reading. — Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 

The Wings of Icarus. 

The poems of Susan Marr Spalding have ima- 
gination, with refined and sometimes strong sen- 
timent, and charm of versification. Occasionally 
the motive appears rather sought for than spon- 
taneous and comp>elling by its own suggestion. 
Again, it is a vital thought or feeling, as in her 
well-known "Fate:** 

Two shall be bom the whole wide world apart ; 
or in the delicately cynical analysb of " A Con- 
fession:** 

No chain is stroller than its weakest link ; 
It is a truth we did not feel, 1 think, 
When we our mighty love-ties forged, and cried : 
'* Nor earth nor heaven our souls can e'er divide." 

Now, worlds asunder, though in eloom we go. 
And darkly hint at " cruel Fate," I know 
The thing that really parted you and me 
Was a lignt blow you dealt my vanity. 

The author's graceful handling of the sonnet- 
form merits recognition. The design of the vol- 
ume, in its white covers, gold- lettered, with the 
scattered gray plumes of Icarus drifting over 
them, is artistic and attractive. — Roberts Broth- 
ers. $1.25. 

Politics and Economics. 

Mr. Charles Booth publishes in one volume 
two highly valuable social studies. Pauperism 
is '* a picture ** of poverty in Stepney and St. 
Pancras, in the manner of the two volumes on 
Life and Labor of the People, The Endowment 
of Old Age is " an argument ** for the measure 
" as at once a practical and possible means of 
giving a surer footing to those who now, trying 
to stand, too often fall, and sometimes sink alto- 
gether." Mr. Booth is not usually an advocate 
of socialism, and he deserves, therefore, all the 
more attention for thb proposal from the p>eople 
of England. We are not at all sure, however, 
that he has hold of the best remedy for the trou- 
ble he describes. — Macmillan & Co. $1.25. 

The Police and Prison Cyclopedia^ compiled by 
George W. Hale of the Police Department of 
Lawrence, Mass., has no table of contents, but 
it is divided into five parts. The first gives in- 
formation needed by police ofiicers concerning 
their general powers and duties ; the second con- 
tains a large body of information concerning the 
police departments of American cities ; the third 
supplies similar data concerning prisons; the 
fourth treats of foreign police departments and 
prisons ; and the fifth gives miscellaneous mat- 
ters of interest. The whole volume should be of 



value primarily to the police officer, and second- 
arily to the student of sociology. — Published by 
the Author. $2.50. 

Mr. Nathan Cree, in his Direct Legislation by 
the People^ advocates a large application of the 
power of initiative and the referendum to our 
representative government; but he takes very 
slightly into account the cumbrousness of these 
niethuds in a country of the size of our own. 
— A. C. McClurg & Co. 75c 

Francis Gottsberger gives to a selection from 
the public papers of Grover Cleveland the title. 
Principles and Purposes of Our Form of Govern- 
ment. For those who do not care for the full 
work compiled by Mr. George F. Parker, this 
will be a convenient manual in the present presi- 
dential campaign. — New York : George G. Peck. 

The veteran Earl Grey, in his pamphlet on 
The Commercial Policy of the British Colonies and 
the McKinley Tariffs exhorts the Colonies to 
stand by free trade. (Macmillan & Co. 30c.) — 
The free- trade view of Taxation and Revenue b 
presented by Thomas G. Shearman, and the pro- 
tectionist view by George Gunton, in the pam- 
phlet series of addresses entitled Man and the 
State; these were given before the Brooklyn 
Ethical Association last winter. Other addresses 
issued in the same form are The Land Problem ^ 
by Prof. O. T. Mason ; The Immigration Prob- 
lem^ by Z. S. Sampson ; The Monetary Problem^ 
by W. Potts; and The Evolution of the Afric- 
American^ by S. J. Barrows, who would trust the 
future of the American negro to his own hands. 
(D. Appleton & Co. Each, loc)— The Ounce of 
Prevention^ which Mr. Augustus Jacobson would 
advise for social diseases, is manual training. 
He favors continuance of this up to the twentieth 
year, with an increasing compensation to the pupil 
or his parents. The means for sup{>orting so 
expensive a system he would derive from a grad- 
uated succession or inheritance tax. Mr. Jacob- 
son prejudices two good movements by the in- 
clusion of his socialistic scheme of payment dur- 
ing the very long term of trauung. (C. H. Kerr 
& Co. 50c. ) — The inheritance tax is prominent 
in two small volumes. Equitable Taxation (T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 75c), and Who Pays Your Taxes ? 
(G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.25). The first con- 
tains six brief essays called out by the offer of 
prizes by Public Opinion for papers on a more 
equitable system of taxation than now prevails 
in this country. The writers generally agree in 
condemning the personal property tax and in 
dividing objects of taxation between the Munici- 
pality, the State, and the Nation. The second 
volume is edited — and poorly edited — by Bolton 
Hall of the New York Tax Reform Association. 
It contains his prize paper and a very miscel- 
laneous collection of matter connected with the 
reform of taxation. The objections of this asso- 
ciation to taxing incomes and inheritances seem 
far-fetched. Both of these volumes contain ma- 
terial of value, supplementing Prof. R. T. Ely's 
work, the first being largely based upon it. 

Mary Tremain, M.A., an instructor in history 
in the University of Nebraska, is the author of 
a careful historical essay on Slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. — G . P. Putnam's Sons. $ i .00. 

Dr. Sandford Fleming's Appeal to the Cana- 
dian Institute on the Rectification of Parliament 
is a vigorous statement of the weaknesses and 
evils of representative government in Canada, 



fortified by many pages of quotations from au- 
thorities on political science. The council of the 
Institute, located at Toronto, offers prizes to the 
extent of $1,000 for the best essays on the sub- 
ject — Toronto : The Copp, Clark Co. 

Animal Coloration. 
Mr. Frank C. Beddard's object in this volume, 
illustrated with four excellent lithograph plates 
and thirty-sbc woodcuts, is to furnish " a general 
notion of facts and theories** regarding this 
attractive subject As Mr. Poulton and Dr. Wal- 
lace have treated the subject recently from the 
standpoint of natural selection, Mr. Beddard lays 
stress on other aspects of the matter, making 
minor use of insects. Mr. Beddard's clear and 
comprehensive volume seems to us more reliable 
in its theorizing than Mr. Poulton's or Dr. Wal- 
lace's, and preferable also for general purposes 
as a popular sketch of the subject — Macmillan 
&Co. $3.50. 

Hygiene and Practical Medicine. 

Marriage and Disease^ by S. A. K. Strahan, 
M.D., Barrister-at- Law, is a popular "study of 
heredity and the more important family degener- 
ations,** such as insanity, drunkenness, epilepsy, 
syphilis, deaf-mutism, cancer, tubercular disease, 
gout, and rheumatism. Dr. Strahan first dis- 
cusses the genera] nature of heredity, and after 
treating the degenerations just enimierated, passes 
to consider early, late, and consanguineous mar- 
riages, and instinctive criminality. The marriage 
of cousins he believes to be dangerous more 
through the probability that the father and mother 
may have a tendency to the same disease than for 
any other reason. He is none too emphatic fat 
his exhortation to those contemplating marriage 
to consider the probabilities of health and disease 
to their offspring. He is obliged to decline any 
more specific advice in most cases than "con- 
sult the family physician.*' But for awakening 
the attention of the thoughtless and leading them 
to this wise course, we know few better volumes 
than Dr. Strahan*s. — D. Appleton & Co. 

Nurses and Nursings by Lbbeth D. Price, b 
a comprehensive and practical volume by an ex- 
perienced nurse, which will rank with the best 
books in its line. — Meadville, Penn. : Flood & 
Vincent. 

Temperament, Disease, and Health b a little 
book by French E. Chadwick, a commander in 
the United States Navy, devoted to advocating 
two ideas: "That there is associated with tem- 
perament a specific rate of change,*' and " That 
the failure to keep up that rate ... is the 
primal cause of organic disease." — G. P. Put- 
nams* Sons. 

The vbitor to Saratoga will find Hydrotherapy 
at Saratoga, by Dr. J. A. Irwin, a useful guide 
to drinking the waters or bathing in them. — Cas- 
sell Publbhing Co. 50c 

Ouide-Books. 

Mr. Laurence Hutton*s Literary Landmarks 
of London b one of the most delightful of guide- 
books, and it has been taken, he tells us, as 
authority by late writers dn that immense city. 
The eighth edition has been carefully revised ; a 
considerable number of notes have been added, 
bringing the book down to date, and some sixty 
portraits have been inserted. These increase 
greatly the attractiveness of the book ; but it b 
a pity that the publbhers have not exerted them- 
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selves to insert, in all cases, the best pictures, 
without regard to the plates already in their 
possession. — Harper & Brothers. 1 1.7 5. 

Mr. Ernest IngersoU has written for D. Apple- 
ton & Co. a second part of their Canadian Guide- 
Book, on Western Canada. It includes the penin- 
sular and northern regions of Ontario, the Lake 
of the Woods Region, Manitoba, the Canadian 
Rocky Mountains, British Columbia, and Van- 
couver's Island. The arrangement of matter is 
the same as in the first part. The typography 
and the illustrations are good; there is a large 
map in a pocket, and the information is well 
chosen and exact. — D. Appleton & Co. 

Manhattan, Historic and Artistic, by Corolyn 
F. Ober and Cynthia M. Wcstover, is "a six- 
day tour of New York City," given in an attract- 
ive volume with flexible covers, which pays espe- 
cial attention to the art and the history of the 
city. — Lovell, Coryell & Co. 75c. 

The Visitor's Guide to Salem, a standard guide 
to that interesting Massachusetts city, has been 
practically rewritten, and now appears enlarged 
and fully illustrated. The need of such a hand- 
book is proved by the sale of more than 25,000 
copies in a dozen years. — Salem : Eben Putnam. 

The fine new map of Cape Cod and Vicinity, 
published for Damrell & Upham of the Boston 
Map Store, shows the quality of the roads in 
each town — a feature of value to many tourists 
— and the nature of the railway crossings. 

• Old Shrines and Ivy. 

In these pleasant chapters on old shrines of 
history, William Winter writes as a wanderer 
and a dreamer. He records impressions rather 
than events ; he is thrilled by memories of the 
past rather than by any possibilities of the pres- 
ent; and he cherishes his enthusiasms as pre- 
cious possessions, not to be dbturbed by any in- 
trusion of the trivial and commonplace. Ever in 
his ramblings through cathedral towns, the Heb- 
rides, or lovely Warwickshire, it is the land of 
Shakespeare that he sees and loves. The jour- 
ney from Edinburgh is beautiful in iiself, and 
rich in suggestion; but it is also the land of 
Macbeth — fair field for imagination. Storied 
Southampton cannot resist utterly the spirit of 
competition and traffic; but no figures in its 
streets are more real than the shadowy ones of 
King Henry V and his followers, riding down 
to the sea with Agincourt just before them, while 
the gray stone tablet recording the fate of the 
conspirators gains its chief significance from the 
remembrance of Shakespeare's words. Two of 
the chapters are more distinctively Shakes- 
pearean than the others. One of these de- 
scribes and comments on the renovation of the 
old church, and in ** A Stratford Chronicle ** are 
collected various fragmentary notes. 

The second part of this little volume bears the 
sub-title, " Shrines of Literature," and the first 
five chapters are given up to the discussion of 
as many plays of Shakespeare. Mr. Winter*s 
work as dramatic critic is familiar to all who 
have taken any interest whatever in this kind of 
writing. By that he is "named and known.*' 
The preface tells us that most of these essays 
were written at the suggestion of Augustin Daly, 
and privately printed by way of introduction to 
his stage versions of the plays. Each contains 
a rapid sketch of the theatrical history of the 
play, which is* not without its interest even to 



the reader whose knowledge and love of the 
great poet and dramatist has been developed 
chiefly in the study. These essays reflect a glow 
of appreciation and enjoyment which is conta- 
gious. A short paper on Longfellow, published 
at the time of the poet's death, gives us a loving 
estimate of him as a man, and includes various 
personal reminiscences. We are glad to find 
also Mr. Winter's tribute to his friend and co- 
worker on the Tribune, Mr. John R. G. Hassard, 
who died about four years ago. This is *' the 
old story of the man of thought, who stands 
apart from the pageant of human affairs, moral- 
izing on it as it passes, and striving to refresh 
and purify it at the springs. " 

Mr. Winter seems occasionally to write for the 
sake of writing, and one often wishes to strike 
out modifying words, leaving sentences stronger 
in expression and no less graceful in form. 
Even in his memorial paper we find more than 
once a string of four weakening adjectives, but 
the fresh thought pushes close after them. Hb 
worship for the beautiful, and his responsiveness 
to the call of art, lead him occasionally to a scorn 
of the actual which adds nothing to his strength. 
For instance, he writes : ** Actual life, in most of 
its aspects, is dull and tedious;" and farther on : 
**Most persons who have reached middle age 
know absolutely nothing that is worth knowing 
except what they saw during the one brief, sweet, 
youthful hour when they were in love." His 
poets would not have written thus. — Macmillan 
& Co. 75c. 

Witchcraft in Salem Village in 1692. 

Two hundred years after the shameful perse- 
cutions and the tragedies in Salem, a new his- 
torian of those disgraceful proceedings appears 
in the person of Mr. Winfield S. Nevins. His 
contribution to the literature of the witch episode 
is timely and acceptable. The Nourse family, 
who have just commemorated the untimely tak- 
ing-off of an innocent ancestress, will be glad, in 
common with descendants of the other unfor- 
tunate men and women, to see the kindly view 
Mr. Nevins takes of the persons so wrongfully 
accused and so foully dealt with. His attitude 
is that of a common- sense student of history, 
who finds no occasion for apology, but treats the 
matter on the broad basis that fallacies, faults, 
errors of judgment, insane delusions, and physi- 
cal disturbances are possible to human nature in 
any age of the world. He takes the sane view 
that the Salem witchcraft may be regarded as a 
neighborhood epidemic, such as the world has 
more than once witnessed in some other phase. 
Towards the examining magistrates, judges, other 
officials, and the clergymen, Mr. Nevins b decid- 
edly too lenient. No excuse on the ground of 
the spirit of the times, the belief in witchcraft, 
the righteous desire to punbh the sinning, can 
temper the judgment which posterity will pass 
on those magistrates and divines who helped 
make darker the darkest period in New England 
history. — Salem, Mass. : North Shore Publbh- 

ing Co. 

Primitive Man. 

Mr. John Hunter- Duvar's ** popular treatbe on 
early archaeology," entitled The Stone, Bronte, 
and Iron Ages, b a good specimen of its class. 
He gives no references, and makes a mbtake 
when he does not dbtinguish hb own views from 
those generally accepted. But with a few inac- 
curacies, like the statement that ** St. Louis is 



still known as ' Mound City,' " the volume b re- 
liable and readable. It gives the whole story of 
man in the prehbtoric ages, with special chapters 
on the kitchen middens, the mound-builders, the 
lake-dwellers, pottery, sculpture, myth, and art. 

— Macmillan & Co. I1.25. 

The " mound- builders," Mr. Warren K. Moore- 
head, the author of various works on the pre- 
hbtoric archaeology of Ohio, would prefer, with 
Dr. D. G. Brinton, to call " the American race." 
Hb volume on Primitive Man in Ohio b the 
record of first-hand work, during five years, in 
exploring the whole State, during which he 
opened over one hundred mounds, graves, and 
cemeteries. Each chapter relates to a special 
locality, and b illustrated by good photographs 
of the human remains and relics found. Mr. 
Moorehead is not among those who attribute a 
comparatively high degree of civilization to the 
race that once inhabited the valley of the Ohio. 
"Nothing more than the upper status of sav- 
agery was attained," he holds, "by any race 
or tribe living within the limits of the present 
State of Ohio. . . . The impression usually con- 
veyed by the term * mound-builders ' will not 
stand in the light of modern science." — G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. $3.00. 

Mark Twain. 

Undoubtedly Mark Twain's books have had 
immense success, and he himself is an entertain- 
ing public speaker as well as author; but his life 
is neither more nor less interesting as literary 
matter than that of hundreds of other American 
citizens who are content with a column of obit- 
uary notice in a daily newspaper. However, since 
Mr. Will M. Clemens cherishes a great admira- 
tion for his namesake, there b no more reason 
why he should not write an enthusiastic biog- 
raphy of his hero, than there b why we should 
publbh an enthusiastic notice of hb noble effort. 
Mark Twain's life has certainly been various, but 
as Mr. Will M. Clemens describes it, it has nehher 
been particularly instructive nor particularly en- 
tertaining. However, we are far from wishing to 
dbcourage hero worship ; only. Mr. Will M. Clem- 
ens, "when thou prayest, enter into thy closet" 

— The Clemens Publishing Society. 50c. 



The ninth volume of Chambers* s Encyclopadia, 
covering subjects between Round and Swansea, 
includes excellent articles on famous authors, of 
whose names the letter S begins many. A mong 
these are: George Sand, by George Saintsbury; 
Schopenhauer, by Professor William Caldwell ; 
Schiller, by J. T. Beatty ; Sir Walter Scott, by 
Andrew Lang; Shakespeare and Shelley, by 
Professor Dowden ; Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
by Mrs. Oliphant; Smollett, by David Herl>ert; 
Southey, by F. Hindes Groome ; Edmund Spen- 
ser, by Professor Hales ; Sir Richard Steele, by 
Austin Dol)son; and Laurence Sterne, by H. 1) 
Traill. Of Scott, Mr. Lang says : 

As a writer, it is a trubm to say that since 
Shakespeare, whom he resembled in many ways, 
there has never been a genius so human and t-o 
creative, so rich in humor, sympathy, poetry, 
so fertile in the production of new and resil char- 
acters, as the genius of Sir Walter Scott. To 
think of the IVaverley Novels is to think of a 
world of friends, like the crowd whose faces rise 
on us at the name of Shakespeare. Hb fault 
was carele-ssness both of style and plot, the re- 
sult of feverish impatience and haste. His fame 
must suffer in some degree from his own willful- 
ness ; or, rather, from the incurable defect of a 
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ffenius which was rich but not rare, abundant, 
but seldom fine. It may suffice for one man 
to have come nearer than any other mortal to 
Shakespeare in his fiction, and nearer than any 
other mortal to Homer in his verse. 

Among other notable articles in this volume 
are those on Russia and Siberia, by Prince Kro- 
potkine ; Scottish Philosophy, by Professor Seth ; 
Secularism, by G. J. Holyoake ; and Strawberry, 
by R. D. Blackmore. The account of Spiritual- 
ism should have been intrusted to a more com- 
petent hand than Prof. A. R. Wallace, whose ca- 
pacity for weighing evidence in this difficult field 
has been proved to be small. — J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $3.oa 

The Dictionary of Natiomd Biography ^ now 
edited by Mr. Sidney Lee, continues on its way of 
even excellence with Volume XXXI, Kennett- 
Lambart. Among the British family names it in- 
cludes are the Kenricks, Kents, Kers, Knowleses, 
Kings, and Lambs. Jack Ketch and William 
Kidd are not passed over, and John Knox has 
twenty pages. Mr. Leslie Stephen writes the 
sketches of Kinglake and Kingsley, considering 
Andromeda '* perhaps the best example of the 
English hexameter.'* Charles Knight, the pub- 
lisher and author, receives generous notice, and 
Canon Ainger is, of course, the biographer of 
Charles Lamb. — Macmillan & Co. $3.75. 

Popular Studies of Nineteenth Century Poets 
is made up of seven papers, all of which were 
prepared for a class of workingmen ; and are 
here collected, without material alteration, that 
they may serve for a wider community of similar 
readers. They are well adapted to the purpose 
of the author, J. Marshall Mather. The authors 
treated are: Wordsworth, the naturalist; Shel- 
ley, the idealist ; Coleridge, the metaphysician ; 
Byron, the pessimist; Hood, the humorist; Ten- 
nyson, the moodist; and Browning, the optimist. 
The studies have been carefully made, and the 
criticisms are in general judicious. The esti- 
mate of Shelley might perhaps be considered 
too favorable; that of Byron does not err on 
the side of leniency. — Frederick Warne & Co. 
$1.00. 

The work of Sir W. G. Simpson on The Art 
of Golf has reached a second, revised edition, 
which appears in a handsome volume from the 
Constable Press of Edinburgh. The author's 
thorough exposition of the game is illustrated 
with twenty plates from photographs represent- 
ing noted players ** driving,** *• addressing,** ** loft- 
ing high,** ''putting,*' and ''running it with an 
iron," and ten diagrams. He writes with en- 
thusiasm, and his book will be effective in spread- 
ing the rising zeal for the game. Golf, we may 
explain for the uninitiated, is a ball game, played 
with gutta-percha balls and a club (of which the 
word "golf** is a variation), the object being to 
drive the balls into holes in the ground with as 
few blows as possible. — G. P. Putnam*8 Sons. 
$4.00. 

Mr. Austin Dobson has provided for the Chis- 
wick Press the introduction and notes to a broad- 
margined edition, on hand-made paper, of The 
Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon^ by Henry Field- 
ing. Thb posthumous work of the great novel- 
ist exists in two versions, and Mr. Dobson b 
chiefly concerned in his introduction with dis- 
cussing the relations of these. Fielding was 
slowly but surely dying when he wrote this 
book, but "it gives a picture of fortitude, of 
cheerful patience, of manly endurance under 



trial, which may fairly be described as unexam- 
pled in our literature. Many men begin life as 
wildly and recklessly as Henry Fielding, but not 
to many is it given to end it as nobly as he did.** 

— MacmUlan & Co. %\X30, 

Heine's Germany is a work abounding in the 
rarest wit and really masterly sketches of many 
of the great thinkers of that once thoughtful 
country. We cannot subscribe to all the eulo- 
giums which Mr. Charles Godfrey Leland be- 
stows on the book ; but it is a work which no 
one who wofild know either Heine or his sub- 
ject can fail to enjoy keenly, such is its brilliancy 
and insight — though the latter is by no means 
unfailing. Mr. Leland*s translation of Heine*8 
complete works now embraces Germany in two 
neat volumes. — John W. Lovell Co. 

From Talhs on Graphology^ by H. L. R. and 
M. L. R., followers of M. Michon, one may learn 
"the art of knowing character through hand- 
writing.*' Whether many of the elaborate con- 
clusions drawn from the handwriting of a person 
are tenable is a doubtful point. Graphology ap- 
pears to us a much exaggerated science ; but this 
little volume is an interesting attempt to con- 
struct a practical art of deciphering character 
through chirography, and it has a value in its 
rudiments, at least — Lee & Shepard. %\ .00. 

Prof. A. E. Dolbear's volume on Matter ^ Ether ^ 
and Motion bears the sub-title, " the factors and 
relations of physical science.** It is a successful 
endeavor at the systematic presentation of " the 
mechanical principles that underlie the phe- 
nomena '* of physics. Chapters on life, physical 
fields, and machines, supplement this exposition. 

— Lee & Shepard. $1.75. 

Life in Motion^ or Muscle and Nerve^ is a course 
of six lectures delivered before young folks at 
the Royal Institution last winter by Prof. J. G. 
McKendrick, an eminent physiologist. The lec- 
turer b not the equal of Professor Tyndall in this 
kind of popularization of science ; but his lec- 
tures, which were amply illustrated with experi 
ments and apparatus, are well adapted for gen- 
eral reading. — Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 

Neohellenica is "an introduction to modem 
Greek in the form of dialogues,** by Prof. 
M. Constantinides. The dialogues, which give 
s(>ecimens of the language from the third cen- 
tury B.C. to the present day, are printed in 
double colunms, Greek and English. They are 
full of matter of literary and historical interest. 

— Macmillan & Co. 11.9a 

Hew Women Should Ride, by " C. de Hurst,** 
is a neat manual of elementary instruction in 
horsemanship for young girls and ladies ; it is of 
English authorship, and very much to the point 
in its sensible directions. — Harper & Brothers. 
|i.oa 

A neglected art in writing is punctuation. Mr. 
W. B. Dickson*s manual of Modern Punctuation 
is intended chiefly for stenographers, typewriters, 
and men of business, who will find it useful. — G. 
P. Putnam*s Sons. 75c. 

Prof. W. H. Thomson, in his address on Ma- 
terialism and Modern Physiology of the Nervous 
System, defends the independence of mind of the 
" two brains.** — G. P. Putnam*s Sons. 75c. 

They who would learn the whole art of making 
crayons may consult with confidence the new 
edition of Crayon Portrcuture, by J. A. Barhydt. 

— Baker & Taylor Co. $1.00. 



—The committee which undertook the pur- 
chase and maintenance of Dove Cottage, Gras- 
mere, in which the Wordsworths lived for so 
long, report that the experiment has been in 
every way a success. The number of visitors 
during the summer months averages about eighty 
a week, a figure which will be largely increased 
as soon as the facts about the cottage become 
better known. But already the money obtained 
from admissions is sufficient to make the scheme 
self-supporting. Various interesting gifts have 
been received by the committee, among others 
two portraits of Wordsworth and one of De 
Quincey, some chairs with wool-work seats bear- 
ing Dorothy Wordsworth*s initials, and a four- 
post bed, said on good authority to have been 
used by Wordsworth. — The Academy, 



PESIODIOALS. 



With the number for August the Forum fin- 
ishes its thirteenth volume. " Shall the Southern 
Question be Revived?** groups two artkles — 
"The Unparalleled Industrial Progress of the 
South,** by Richard H. Edmonds, and "The 
Disastrous Effects of a Force Bill," by Hoke 
Smith, chairman of the school board of Atlanta, 
Ga. Other artkles of a political kind are : " The 
Folly of the Free-Coinage Agitation,*' by Loub 
Windmuller; "The Advantage of the Repeal of 
the Tax on SUte Banks,** by David M. Stone, 
editor of the New York four not of Commerce ; 
and " Municipal Government : a Corporate, not 
a Political Problem,'* by Mr. Frank Morison of 
Boston (the first of a series of discussions of 
Municipal Government, which will contain the 
results of much original investigation). In thb 
number b begun a series of articles on the scope 
and present opportunity of the learned profes- 
sions, the first article being on "Literature as 
a Career,** by Walter Besant Mr. Rkhard H. 
Dana writes "An American View of the Irish 
Question,*' a parallel between Great Britain*s 
treatment of the American colonies and her 
treatment of Irdand. There are two "studies 
in practical religion" — one a description by 
J. G. Brooks of the singularly successful indus- 
trial establishment of the Messrs. Harmel in 
France, whkh may fairly be called " An Exam- 
ple of Organized Thrift,** the motive of which 
is largely religious; and "The Divergence of the 
Preachers and the Labor Leaders" — the results 
of an inquiry made by the secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Congregational Association, Rev. John 
P. Coyle, showing the alienation of the working- 
men from the churches, and why. Mr. R. L. 
Gamer writes a summary of the scientific results 
that he has obtained by the study of language 
with the help of the phonograph. Proi William 
James sums up the scientific value of the work 
of the Society for Psychical Research ; and there 
b an instructive explanation of the great ** West- 
em Traffic Association," by Mr. Aldace F. Walker, 
chairman of the board of commissioners of the 
Association. 

The August number of the Review of Reoiews 
contains a character sketch of Mr. Grover Cleve- 
land, by Mr. George F. Parker. One of its keen- 
est articles b a sharp attack upon " Cahenslybm," 
by a prominent American Catholic editor, who 
declares that within a certain wing of the Cathop^ 
lie Church there has been and b a most unworth|^ 
conspiracy to prevent the Americanization of 
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European emigrants to this country. The article 
upon "University Education for Women** dis- 
cusses some European tendencies, and gives in- 
teresting facts about the progress of women in 
the University of Zurich. Professor Blackie of 
Edinburgh fully indorses the doctrines set forth 
in the article on " How to Learn a Language in 
Six Months," in the July issue. "Cooperative 
Holiday Traveling ** is the title of an extended 
article, which describes in entertaining fashion 
the touring guilds of To3nibee Hall and the Poly- 
technic Institute, London, and the traveling clubs 
of Liverpool and Manchester. An account of 
the " Spanish Infanta's Royal Charity Album,'* 
which she has just published in the interest of 
an orphan asylum, contains contributions from 
the crowned heads and noble families of all parts 
of Europe. There are reproduced in the Review 
a number of illustrations which show how cer- 
tain royal highnesses can draw and paint. There 
is the usual abundance of timely portraits. 

The frontispiece of the Magazine of Art for 
August is a photogravure from a painting called 
"The Old Spinet,** by R. Poetzelberger, a rbing 
young Austrian painter. The opening paper of 
the number is on the ** New Gallery " exhibition, 
and among its illustrations is a portrait by 
George Watts of Walter Crane. A lively de- 
scription of Corfu, from the pen and pencil of 
Tristram Ellis, follows. A full- page engraving 
from Guido Reni's " The Youthful Christ em- 
bracing St John ** is one of the attractions of 
this number. An interesting paper, by Cosmo 
Monkhouse, on that versatile and delightful 
painter, Alfred Stevens, is fully illustrated, and 
gives an excellent idea of the variety of his work. 
A special feature of the number is Theodore 
Watts' poem on Ellen Terry as " Queen Kather- 
ine,*' with its full-page portrait of the popular 
English actress. American readers are here in- 
troduced to Georges van der Straeten, the sculp- 
tor de fantaisie^ and the examples of his work 
that are given do not belie his claim to the name 
given him by his compatriots. Prof. Hubert 
Herkomer gives the second of his papers on 
scenic art, to which he adds a portrait of him- 
self by himself. 

♦• The Portrait of a Young Man.** after Hol- 
bein's picture in the Vienna Gallery ; an etching 
by Herbert Dicksee from his spirited painting 
of a lion, "The Challenge;** and another of Mr. 
Railton*s fine etchings of the Temple — this time 
"The Middle Temple Library**— are the fuU- 
page illustrations in the Portfolio for July, which 
accompany articles on "The Inns of Court,** by 
Mr. Loftie ; " Some Japanese Vase- Handles,*' by 
A. H. Church; " French Follies in Art," by Mr. 
Hamerton ; and " Rimini To- Day,** by the Count- 
ess Martinengo-Cesaresco. 

The August St, Nicholas is emphatically a 
vacation number; that is, an outdoor number, 
for Americans are usually sensible enough to 
make vacation mean out of doors. No less than 
five articles deal with the salt seas : *' * Midship- 
man,* the Cat,** a description of a young kitten 
that lived aboard a yacht, and took to the water 
as if it was amphibious; "A Quiet Beach,** by 
the artist, W. A. Rogers, a description of an 
ideally old-fashioned beach, with a lighthouse, 
a clambake, a beach-comber, and other delights, 
and without booths, bangs, or boisterousness ; 
" Signaling at Sea,** and " * What News ? *— In 
Mid- Ocean/' two accounts of how messages are 



sent from one vessel to another at sea; and " A 
Fishing Trip to Bamegat,** telling how two boys 
and their uncle went out upon the bay and caught 
fish to their hearts* delight under the patronage 
of "Captain John.** The serial sketches and 
stories are quite as attractive as these shorter 
articles; and there are, besides, the poems, bits 
of verse, and the departments that round out the 
magazine into a delightful companion for the 
boat or cars. 

The August Current Literature completes the 
tenth volume of that interesting periodical. Its 
first number appeared in July of 1888, four years 
ago. It was met at the outset with expressions 
of good will, which have lasted continuously 
throughout its career. In beginning the fifth 
year of its existence, it is the purpose of its 
editor^ to make it more and more popular, and 
to add to the number of its editors and the 
completeness of its departments. 

A recent number of the Nutma Antologia mag- 
azine contains a review, by Signer Giuseppe Al- 
bini, of Professor Giosu^ Carducci*s new volume 
upon Parini*s Giomo, He cites the vivid defini- 
tion of Parini*s satire as given by Carducci: 
" The preceptor of the ' amiable rite ' is not the 
author, the abb^; it is a fatal personage, it 
is the Italian people itself who, become a con- 
science, a witness, and a judge in its poet, fol- 
lows step by step the * Young Lord,' makes 
grimaces behind him, points him out with fin- 
ger and with glances to sneers, by force of obei- 
sances escorts him to the abyss, on whose brink, 
with all solemnity, it gives him a kick, crying 
after him in most el^ant verses : ' Die, cruel 
buffoon!"* 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



— T\\^ Publishers* Weekly ^\es the following 
account of the treasures of the Althorp library 
lately offered for sale : 

The library in question was collected, for the 
most part, by John Earl Spencer. It contains 
fifty thousand volumes, most of which have 
been extensively and most interestingly de- 
scribed in Dibdin*s Bibliotheca Spenceriana^ 
his ^des Althorpiana^ and in the Cassano 
Catalogue. Referring to these we content our- 
selves with calling attention to some of the 
chief items to which the library owes its glory. 

Taking Dibdin's order, we come first to the 
block books. Several in number, thev include 
what is probably the earliest edition of the Bib- 
Ha Pauperum, two or three editions of the cele- 
brated Ars Moriendii and other rare and in- 
teresting volumes. Among the other curiosities 
of the early press are two Papal Indulgences, 
printed 1450- 1455> Following these comes a 
noble copy of the noblest of books — the Guten- 
berg Bible. A collector was found in this coun- 
try willing to pay $14,800 for an imperfect copy. 
Tnen to be mentioned is the rarer edition of the 
Bible, which Dibdin thinks was printed by 
Albert Pfister before 1460, and which may have 
been commenced, if not printed, before the 
Gutenberg Bible itself. But five copies are 
known. The other Bibles — including the 1^5 
Coverdale — are, while too numerous to specify, 
all of great value and interest 

The excitement raised by a London bookseller 
in paying ;£'4,950 for the Mentz Psalter of 1459 
is well remembered. In Lord Spencer's collec- 
tion is a splendid copy accompanied by the 
first and rarer issue of 1457. The former is a 
magnificent specimen, on vellum. Many rare 
Psalters follow, with Missals, Books of Hours, 
Works of the Fathers and Theology, nearly all 
monuments of early printing in the finest possi- 
ble condition. The section devoted to classics is 



distinguished for its richness. From iCsop to 
Virgil we have every first edition in matchless 
state. Here it is hardly possible to distinguish 
one great book from another — here is the Bot- 
thius^ printed by Collard Manson at Bruges in 
1477: the Cicero of 1465, printed at Mentz by 
Faust & Schoffer; and on vellum the unique 
Horace of 1474, printed by Arnoldus de Brux- 
elles at Naples, and literally hundreds of others. 
The Philobiblion b represented, and, of course, 
by the first edition. 

The section of grammars and lexicons would 
itself form a library of no mean proportion, and 
includes everything of interest from the fifteenth 
century presses. Amone these books is the 
Latin- German Lexicon ofi^bg^ of which a copy 
was sold in New York for |2, «x>. Among other 
rarities is a beautiful copy of the CatkoKcon of 
Balbus. This alone is said to be worth 13,00a 
The greatest wonder, however, is excited when 
we come to the productions of the eariy printers 
in England. In all there are ntnety-mne books 
known to have issued from the Caxton Press. 
No collection in the world has all of these books. 
This collection excels in their possession. It 
contains more than the Britbh museum itself, 
coinprising no less than eiffhty books printed 
by England's first printer, William Caxton. 

More interesting even than thrae, if that be 
possible, is the series of works issued by the 
mysterious and unknown printer of St. Afbans. 
Here is a perfect copy of the Book of St, Albans 
itself, and of the Book of Hawking and Huntings 
by the no less mysterious Dame Juliana Berners, 
one of the most interesting books ever printed 
in England. Here also is found The Rhetorica 
Nova of 1480^ the first book printed at St. 
Albans, and in beautiful condition. Scarcely 
less important is the Chronicles of England^ from 
the same press. 

There was an early press at Oxford, examples 
of which are so rare as to cause the wealthiest 
and most courageous book-collector to despair. 
The Bibliotheca Spenceriana is rich in them. 
It contains the famous .S^. Hieronymus^ dated 
1468, around which has risen such a storm of 
controversy, besides the other rare and valuable 
issues from this, one of the earliest presses set 
up in England. 

The large series of books printed by Lettou, 
Machlinia, Wynkyn de Worde, Pynson, and other 
English printers, is of immense value. There are 
thousands of other books worthy of mention — 
the Speculum Humana Sahaiionis of 147^; the 
first edition of Aretino's Florence ; in nict, a 
whole storehouse of riches — we must refer yon 
to Dibdin. And we have not mentioned the 
Valdarfer BoccaciOy the bidding for which occa- 
sioned such excitement during the sale of the 
Roxburghe library. The Marquess of Blandford 
was the successful bidder then, paying the fabu- 
lous sum of ;£" 2,260. The Earl of Spencer ob- 
tained it later, at a considerably less price, 
however, owing to the fact that other copies 
turned up. 

Thanks to the liberality and largeness of mind 
of an Englishman, whose name is not given, Lord 
Spencer has sold the Althorp library, containing 
50,000 of the rarest books in the world, to an 
individual Briton, who will keep the collection 
together, and provide a suitable building, where 
it shall be accessible to the public for purposes 
of reference and consultation. This is one of 
the happiest literary events that has been re- 
corded in a long time. — Boston HercUd, 

— The fourteenth congress of the International 
Literary and Artistic Assodadon will b^^ at 
Milan on the 17th of September. One of the 
chief subjects for discussion will be the changes 
that may be necessary in the Convention of Berne, 
in view of a diplomatk conference on the subject 
which is to be held in Paris next year. 

— Dr. W. J. Rolfe of Cambridge sailed from 
Boston for England on the 30th ult He has 
been invited to repeat his visit of last year to 
Lord Tennyson at Aldworth, and will probably 
do so this month. 
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— Harper & Brothers' latest announcements 
include The Woodman^ a novel, by Jules de 
Glouvet (M. Guernay de Beaurepaire), translated 
by Mrs. John Simpson {nie Senior) ; Tfu Dan- 
ube: From the Black Forest to the Black Sea, by 
F. D. Millet, beautifully illustrated from drawings 
by the author and Alfred Parsons ; The Desire of 
Beauty, by Theodore Child ; and A Family Canoe 
Trip, by Florence Walters Snedeker, illustrated. 

— The Clarendon Press has just issued a col- 
lection of the principal speeches delivered during 
the French Revolution, edited by Mr. H. Morse 
Stephens, the English historian of that period. 
The orators chosen are eleven in number, includ- 
ing Mirabeau, Bar^re, Danton, Robespierre, and 
St. Just. Prefixed to each is a short life and ex- 
planatory comment, while a general introduction 
deals with French oratory in general and the ora- 
tory of the Revolution. Many of the speeches 
have not before been reprinted, even in France ; 
and special attention has been paid to securing 
an accurate text, and to the spelling of proper 
names. 

— It is thought that it may be possible to bring 
out additional volumes of Freeman*s History of 
Sicily, so large is the mass of MSS. left by the 
historian. The MS. referring to the Norman 
conquest is practically complete, and would form 
a volume by itself. Besides all this. Freeman 
left more or less complete materials for a history 
of Rome down to the time of Mithridates ; con- 
siderable fragments of a history of Greece; a 
work on Kmg Pippin ; a fragment of Henry I, 
and some other manuscripts. 

— The centenary of Shelley was celebrated 
August 4 at the poet's birthplace, near Horsham. 
Edmund Gosse delivered an address, and Sims 
Reeves sang lyrical selections arranged from 
Shelley's poems. Some of the productions of 
Shelley were read and commented upon by the 
well-known Positivist, Frederic Harrbon. 

— D. C. Heath & Co. will soon issue De Vigny's 
Cinq Mars, the primary book of the ** Pupil's 
Scries of Arithmetics," by W. S. Sutton and 
W. H. Kimbrough, and The Teacher's Manual 
to Sheldon's Studies in American History. They 
have just issued Harris* German Lessons, an ele- 
mentary grammer with exercises. 

— Mornings with the Cardinal, a little book 
lately published by Miss Honor Brooke, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. Stopford Brooke, gives an 
account of several conversations with Cardinal 
Manning. 

— The house where I^ngfellow was born, 
corner of Fore and Hancock Streets, Portland, 
has l)een bought by Mr. John Musgrave, who is 
tearing out and remodeling the interior. He is 
having quite a time looking after the relic hunt- 
ers; and one day a citizen, who wanted something 
to remind him of the birthplace of the poet, was 
overhauled on Middle Street with a mantelpiece 
in his arms. 

— We greatly regret to hear that Mr. George 
Meredith has been seriously ill. Some days ago 
he underwent a critical operation, but is now, we 
are glad to say, doing well. — Publishers* Cir- 
cular, 

— An attractive feature in the Department of 
Literature at Columbia College during the com- 
ing year will be a new course by Professor George 
E. Woodberry on the ** History and Methods of 
Literary Criticism : Aristotle, Horace, Quintilian, 
Sidney, Boileau, Lessing, Coleridge." Professor 
Brander Matthews will also deliver a course of 



lectures on the " Development of Prose Fiction," 
in which he will trace the story-teller's art from 
its beginning to the present day. 

— It is said of the late Edward A. Freeman 
that he was one of the few Englishmen who 
could address a Greek audience in their own 
tongue. Mr. Gladstone is mentioned as another. 

— Mrs. Mary Cowden Clarke still lives, "eighty- 
two years young," at her villa in Genoa, and 
continues to write with early enthusiasm. Her 
Concordance to Shakespeare was published in 
1845, ^^^^ ^^ labor of sixteen years. 

— Dr. Edward Eggleston has been appointed 
associate professor at Columbia College, and will 
begin next autumn a series of lectures on colonial 
life and literature. He is also at work upon a 
new novel. 

— Messrs. Macmillan have in the press, as an 
addition to their "English Men of Action" 
series, a volume on Sir John Moore, by Colonel 
Maurice. Marlborough, in the same series, will 
be by Colonel Sir WUliam Butler, and is in course 
of preparation. 

— The many admirers of Jules Verne will be 
glad to learn that he has just been appointed an 
officer of the Legion of Honor. 

— The stereotype and electrotype plates be- 
longing to Benjamin R. Tucker will be sold by 
auction in New York, August 15, by George A. 
Leavitt & Co. 

— Mrs. Margaret Deland is finishing her third 
novel, and has meanwhile written for the Atlantic 
a short tale, entitled " A Story about a Child." 

— The Duke of. Argyll will publish in the fall 
a book called The Unseen Foundations of Society, 
which is described as an examination of the fal- 
lacies and failures of economic science due to 
neglected elements. 

— A complete library edition of Miss Wilkins* 
stories is soon to be published in England. 
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Biography. 

Thomas Carlvlb. By John Nichol, LL.D. Harper 
& Brothen. 75c 

Essays and Sketches. 

Eouitabls Taxation. Six Essays. By Walter E. 
Weyl» Robert Luce, Bolton Hall. J. Whidden Graham. 
John Winslow Cabot, W. H. Cowles. With an introduc- 
tion by Hon. Jonathan A. Lane. Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. 

Old Shrinks and Ivy. By William Winter. Mac- 
millan & Co. 75c 

From thb Books or Laurbncb Hutton. Harper & 
Brothers. #1.00 

Fiction. 

A Man's CoNsaBNCB. By Arery Macalpine. Harper 
& Brothers. 50c. 

For thb Sakb of thb Family. By May Crommelin. 
Hovendon Co. Cloth, |i.oo; paper, 50c. 

Etblka's Vow. By Dorothea Gerard. D. Appleton & 
Co. 50c 

Thb Hungarian Girl. Translated from the German 
by S. £. Boggs. Robert Bonner's Sons. 50c 

Thb Othbr Bond.. By Dora Russell. John A. Taylor 
& Co. 50c 

Christus Judbx. a Legend of the White Moontains. 
By Edward Roth. J. G. Cupples Co. $1.50 

An Unwbddbd Wifb. By Genevieve Kirke. Morrill, 
Higgins & Co. 

Sbnsb and Sbnsibilitv. By Jane Austen. In two vol- 
umes. Macmillan & Co. Elach, |i.oo 

Katb Krnnbdy. By Mrs. C. J. Newby. T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers. 25c 

Verbbna Camblua Stbphanotis, and Othbr Sto- 
RiBS. By Walter Besant. Harper & Bros. 50c. 



Thb Hbirbss. By Henri Griville. Tr. by Emma C . 
Hewitt and Julien Colmar. Worthington Co. 

That Wild Whbbl. By Frances Eleanor TroUope. 
Harper & Brothers. $i'So. 

Young Lucrbtia, and Othbr Storibs. By Mary E. 
Wilkins. Harper & Brothers. $1.35. 

Thrbb Fbathbrs. Bv William Black. New and revised 
edition. Harper & Brothers. 90c 

AuntAnnb. ByMrs.W.K.CK£Ford. Harper & Brothers. 

Or THB World, Worldly. By Mrs. Forrester. Lov- 
ell, Coryell & Co. $1.00 

Thb Doings op Rapplbs Haw. By A. Conan Doyle. 
Lovell, Coryell & Co. $1.00 

Inconsbqubnt Livbs. By J. H. Pearce. Lovell, Cor- 
yeU&Co. 

AuLO Light Idyllis. By J. M. Barrie. Lovell, Cor- 
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HOHOL'S LIF£ OF OABLTLE.* 

AFTER a considerable interval, of some 
•^ six or seven years, the series of " Eng- 
lish Men of Letters " receives a new volume. 
The professor-emeritus of English litera- 
ture in the University of Glasgow is the au- 
thor of the volume on Lord Byron in this 
series, and also of a work on American Lit- 
erature, marked by an amount of knowledge 
and a fairness of tone not common in trans- 
Atlantic comment on our authors. With all 
bis industry and conscientiousness, however. 
Professor Nichol seems to us one of the 
mediocrities among the writers of brilliant 
ability engaged upon this series. Mr. Mor- 
ley*s choice of a biographer and critic for 
Byron and Carlyle is not to be commended. 
Professor Nichol is evidently possessed of 
an overflowing collection of quotations, and 
few of his pages are free from the r^roach 
of overmuch use of other men*s jewels. He 
is fond of frigid Latin quotations, the fashion 
of which we supposed had altogether passed 
by. For a professor of literature he is ex- 
traordinarily given to mix^d metaphors, as 
on page 2, where he says : " It is possible to 
extricate from a mass of often turbid elo- 
quence the strands of his thought, and to 
measure his influence by indicating its 
range." 
Professor Nichol may be called, too, an 

•TlMmRs Carlyle. By John Nichol, LL.D., M. A. Har- 
per ft Brothefs. 7SC. 



especially aggravating writer, in that he fre- 
quently leads us to expect something unusu- 
ally good, only to land us in a commonplace 
like this : " The French Revolution is open 
to the charge of being a comment and a 
prophecy, rather than a narrative ; the read- 
er's knowledge of the main events of the 
period is too much assumed for the purpose 
of a school-book." One would like to hear 
Carlyle himself commenting on this last 
sage remark! The worthy professor does 
not agree with those who call the French 
Revolution Carlyle's masterpiece, reserving 
this praise for the History of Frederick the 
Great. We can forgive this more easily 
than his frequent insistence upon the unhap- 
piness of the Carlyle home, where he seems 
too little influenced by later writers, like Sir 
Charles Duffy, who speak plainly of Mrs. 
Carlyle's imperfections and of the undue 
prominence given to the domestic a&irs of 
the Chelsea household at No. 5 Cheyne Row. 
The epitaph inscribed by her husband upon 
her tomb, and Longfellow's sajring, '* Car- 
lyle was one of those men who sacrificed 
their happiness to their work," might well 
content us for the absence of much which 
Professor Nichol, although not a fervent ad- 
mirer of Mrs. Carlyle, thinks it necessary to 
say about her. Apart from her illustrious 
husband, Mrs. Carlyle would have been for- 
gotten very soon. She was as eager for 
fame as himself, and she had it in abun- 
dance. He was a man for whom many 
allowances had to be made, especially in his 
ungirt home hours ; and obviously much of 
his grand scolding was consciously exag- 
gerated, and intended to be taken with sev- 
eral pinches of salt. 

With all its defects. Professor Nichol's 
volume does not fail to have a deep inter- 
est for all admirers of Carlyle, an interest, 
however, with which the many errors in 
the proof-reading considerably hiterfere. Of 
these, the worst is probably on page 236, in 
the tremendous passage in which Professor 
Nichol finds ^the culmination of English 
Prose eloquence:" "We emerge from the 
Mane [the Inane] . . . then plunge again 
into the Mane ! " Professor Nichol should 
have omitted his "introductory summary," 
which is much out of place in so brief a 
work, and interferes with an initial clear 
view of the subject There are six chapters 
of biography proper, followed by three on 
Carlyle as Man of Letters, Critic, and His- 
torian; his political philosophy, his reli- 
gion and ethics, his predecessors and his 
influence. Here Professor Nichol's explana- 
tion of Carlyle's probable meaning in affirm- 
ing the equivalence of might and right seems 
to us one of the best passages in a book in 
which the effort to be fair is constant, and 
often successful. The treatment of Carlyle's 
religion is also very good : " Religion in the 
widest sense — faith in some supreme Power 
above us, yet acting for us — was the great 
factor of his inner life." The summing-up 



at the end is eminently fair ; we must close 
with quoting a few sentences from it : 

When all is said of his dogmatism, his petu- 
lance, his "evil behaviour," he remains the 
master spirit of his time, its Censor, as Macau- 
lay is its Panegyrist, and Tennyson its Mirror. 
He has saturated his nation with a wholesome 
tonic, and the practice of any one of his precepts 
for the conduct of life is ennobling. More m- 
tense than Wordsworth, more intelligible than 
Browning, more fervid than Mill, he has indi- 
cated the pitfalls in our civilization. His works 
have done much to mold the best thinkers in 
two continents, in both of which he has been the 
Great Heart to many pilgrims. 



AH EVaLISHlCAV DT PABI8.* 

THE anonymous author of these full and 
brilliant memoirs differs very fortu- 
nately from the famous Bourbon type — for 
he appears to have learned everything and 
forgotten nothing. He takes the modest 
attitude of a looker-on at the magnificent 
spectacle of All Paris during the reigns of 
Louis Philippe and Napoleon III; but it 
is certain that so clever and sympathetic a 
person must himself have played an inter- 
esting part in the drama of society, art, 
and diplomacy. To him the reader owes 
a presentation to the Muse of history at 
the intimate hour — so to speak — of her 
five o'clock tea, when she exchanges the 
manner of her academic conferences, full of 
statistics of battles and of successions of 
kings, for the coquetries and confidences 
which, after all, tell us what we desire to 
learn from her — the condition of humanity 
in times more or less remote from our own. 
Unless she may gossip now and then, in- 
deed, why should the Muse be feminine I 

The Englishman in Paris early knew his 
Quartier Latin; like himself, the left bank 
of the Seine was in its youth ; nor had Bo- 
hemianism, in those days, become a weari- 
some form of conventionality. The student 
was then in his glory at the Prado and the 
Th^itre Bobino ; and he dwelt numerously, 
naively, and merrily in a tumbledown edifice 
of immemorial date, known as La Childebert. 
There they imagined the advertisement of 
the wonderful nose of M. Bouginier, outlin- 
ing it on walls throughout the city ; and it 
served as the signboard of their itinerary as 
far as the ruins of Thebes. They took things 
as they came, a feast today and a crust to- 
morrow; they frequented the theater, and 
held choral dialogues with the manager ^ 
they were immensely effervescent — not poi- 
soned with the cynicism that renders Pari- 
sian life so gloomy in its morbid modernity. 
These youths of the Quartier Latin were as 
if intoxicated with the champagne of exist- 
ence; to the precocious pessimists of new 
Paris, life pours the lethal little glass of 
absinthe, with its serpent-green, heavy-drop- 
ping fascination. 

The author of this book was precisely tht 
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man to profit by and to report his Paris. 
He shows himself a complete man of the 
world, clever, tolerant, quick of comprehen- 
sion, honest, refined, able to maintain his 
own admirable identity amid a bewilder- 
ing crowd of experiences and impressions. 
Whoever was guardian of the youth of this 
gentleman trusted him to make his own way; 
and this liberty resulted in familiar acquaint- 
ance with a great many famous people. The 
Caf^ de Paris was the place to meet great 
men ; there our journalist knew Prince Demi- 
doff, Balzac, Alfred de Musset, Dr. V^ron, 
Eugene Sue, and many more ; chief among 
whom was the superbly vital Dumas p^re, 
who actually exhibited, as well as wrote, the 
generous personality of his great Mousque- 
taires. An entire chapter is devoted to souve- 
nirs of Dumas, and references to him are 
scattered throughout the volume. More than 
any other personage, this magnificent giant 
impressed the imagination of the young Eng- 
lishman in Paris. Mile. Taglioni, half sylph, 
half Xantippe, favored him with some inter- 
esting stories of her life as a danseuse ; at 
the Estaminet du Divan he was a frequenter 
in the days when the gar^on did not fail 
to offer with the morning coffee the choice 
between a feuilleton of Sue or of Dumas, 
80 absorbing was the interest of current 
literature. 

At the house of Victor Hugo there was 
perpetual incense. Certain extraordinary 
personages are well described: the gentle, 
mysterious Major Frazer ; the terrible Lola 
Months ; and Rachel, alternately classic god- 
dess and colloquial bon camarade. For this 
fortunate Englishman, the elder Dumas dis- 
coursed wonderfully upon Alphonsine Pies- 
sis and the adaptation of her character made 
by his son for the drama of La Dame aux 
Camilias. Painters and musicians, too, 
were well known to this young Briton. He 
corrects the prevalent opinion that Verdi's 
opera, " Ai'da," was composed at the direct 
request of the Khedive of Egypt, upon a 
libretto by Ghislanzoni. The truth is that 
F^licien David was first applied to — and 
Wagner was also thought of — for the music 
of the opera ; and the libretto was imagined, 
after an old legend of Egypt, by Mariette- 
Bey, when belated one night in the Sera- 
peum at Memphis. M. Camille du Locle 
wrote the play in prose, which was later very 
well versified by Signor Ghislanzoni. 

The character and the family life of the 
worthy Louis Philippe form the subject of 
one of the chapters, in which some enter- 
taining anecdotes occur. Our Englishman 
was present at the Revolution of '48, and 
gives a vivid picture of the contrasts of 
those times, and of the invasion of the Tuile- 
ries by the riff-raff of Paris. He was sol- 
emnly assured by M^ry that, in the Chamber 
of Deputies, the first cry of " Vive la R^- 
publique " was uttered by M. de Lamartine. 
Upon his reply that he had heard that the 
poet had told the Duchesse d'Orl^ans that 



he was devoted to her cause, M. M^ry said : 
" Lamartine is always hard up, and closely 
pursued by duns. A revolution, with the 
prospect of becoming president of the re- 
public, was the only means of staving off his 
creditors. He clutched at it as a last re- 
source." The first volume closes with the 
observation that Alexander Dumas never 
liked to talk of those days — not " that he 
would have recanted his republican princi- 
ples, but that he was ashamed of having lent 
his countenance to such a republic as that. 
I fancy there were a great many like him." 

Naturally, the matter of the second vol- 
ume, approaching, and blending with, the 
present end of the century, is hardly less in- 
teresting than that of the first book, although 
no new giants emerge in literature and in art. 
It is concerned rather with society, politics, 
and war; it is the history of the court of 
the third Napoleon. Upon this serio-comic 
sphinx our Englishman professes himself 
unable to deliver an opinion, although he 
was well acquainted with Louis Napoleon 
for nearly a quarter-century. He describes 
in a striking manner the appearance of the 
Emperor, the impenetrable face, whose eyes, 
" if they were the windows of his soul," had 
" their blinds constantly down." Napoleon 
spoke the French of an educated German, 
so that a French ofiicer, in reporting a speech 
of his Majesty, applied to it the phonetic 
system invented by Balzac for his Baron de 
Nudngen. An amusing story — for which 
our historian does not vouch — is told in 
this connection. The Emperor felicitated 
Bismarck upon his French : 

'* M. de Bismarck, I have never heard a 
German speak French as you do." 

" Will you allow me to return the compli- 
ment, sire ? " 

" Certainly." 

" I have never heard a Frenchman speak 
French as you do." 

When our Englishman first met Prince 
Louis Napoleon, he suspected the nobleman 
of being an opium-eater. But " ten minutes 
afterward I felt convinced that he himself 
was the drug, and that every one with whom 
he came in contact was bound to yield to its 
influence. When I came away that evening 
I could have given Cavaignac, Thiers, La- 
martine, Hugo, and the rest who wanted to 
make a cat's-paw of him, a timely warning, 
if they would have condescended to listen 
to and profit by it, which I am certain they 
would not have done." They believed Na- 
poleon either an imbecile or a drunkard, 
and tried to spread their opinion throughout 
Europe. 

Another popular error, with regard to 
Guizot, was crystallized in Louis Philippe's 
mot : " Guizot is so terribly respectable ; I 
am afraid there is a mistake either about 
his nationality or his respectability, for they 
are badly matched." The statesman re- 
gretted this misapprehension, but confessed 
that he had not the courage to be unpopu- 
lar. He recognized that he had had the| 



misfortune to become legendary while still 
living. The anecdote about the national 
subscription in aid of Lamartine reads like 
Dumas' pages concerning the financial dif- 
ficulties of Fouquet. Society under the Sec- 
ond Empire seems to have been a paste- 
board affair. The resolution of the clever 
Mile, de Monti jo to be Empress or nothing; 
her defense with a riding-crop; her slangi- 
ness ; and the parties where " Mrs. Grundy 
was not banished, but specially invited and 
drugged," show a curiously vulgar state of 
things. A romantic story is told of the 
sculptor, David d*Angers, who found a beau- 
tiful model for his Missolonghi monument 
— a fragile child bending above a tomb in the 
cemetery of Pftre-la-Chaise. In 1855 Queen 
Victoria visited Paris, and her example was 
soon followed by the middle-class tourist. 
M. Dnmas told our Englishman that be 
would have been very glad to see the Queen, 
who had requested, and greatly enjoyed, a 
performance of his *' Demoiselles de Saint- 
Cyr." As he remarked, with grandiose com- 
ic^ity, it was a pity that the greatest woman 
of the century should not have met the great- 
est man in France, " Alexandre, King of the 
Romantic World." Then he laughed, the 
nobly joyous laugh of his D'Artagnan. 

The farther one pursues the charmingly 
devious course of these memoirs, the less it 
appears possible to convey a thorough notion 
of their scope and variety. The political and 
military story of the Second Empire and of 
the advent of the Republic has often been 
told ; these records illustrate it by anecdote 
and by intelligent observations from an in- 
side point of view. Nothing could be more 
apt and dramatic than the author's closing 
description of the concert at the Tuileries, 
interrupted by a bugle note from outside, 
which, " unconsciously perhaps, sounded the 
death-knell " of the Commune. This rapid 
r^sum^, desultory because of the innumer- 
able variety of the topics of the book, we 
hope may call the attention of our readers 
to a work at the same time authentic, bril- 
liant, philosophic, and admirably light of 
touch. The notes and souvenirs of this 
brave Englishman would certainly have 
pleased his friend, Dumas the Great 



THE Donras op bapfles haw * 

DR. A. CONAN DOYLE, whose excel- 
lent historical novel. The WhiU Com- 
pany, was reviewed in this paper some 
months ago, and praised as one of the best 
and most vigorous historical romances pub- 
lished for years, has just written a new book, 
which, if it does not quite deserve to rank 
with The IVhiU Company^ is an excellent 
sensational story, as such stories go. 

Raffles Haw is a billionaire, having sur- 
prised, while engaged in chemical researches, 
the secret of making gold. He believes " that 
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his great wealth is given him for the power 
of doing good; and so all his time is given 
up to making other people happy. Although 
his tastes are simple, he spends untold for- 
tunes in gems and curios," because he be- 
lieves it a duty to support those industries 
which are dependent on wealth, such as gem- 
cutting. His house is fitted up with every 
kind of modem electrical and mechanical 
contrivance, so that his elevators run not 
only upwards and downwards, but sideways. 
Indeed, Mr. Conan Doyle has exercised 
much ingenuity in the fashion in which he 
furnishes this modern Monte Cristo's pal- 
ace ; it is a museum of wonderful pictures ; 
it is a bar-room for wonderful wines; all 
tastes are catered to ; but alas I the posses- 
sor of this wonderful mansion finds that his 
wealth only harms every one with whom be 
comes in contact. So he dies, carrying his 
secret of gold-producing with him, that no 
other man may be made as unhappy as he 
by finding how he is valued for his gold 
alone. 

Two detective stories close the book ; both 
are good, but " The Red-Haired League " is 
one of the best we have ever read. Dr. Co- 
nan Doyle has a manly way of telling a story 
which is very attractive, and his plots and 
characters are fresh and original. 



OH OAHADA'8 FBONTIEB.* 

THESE sketches by Julian Ralph, illus- 
trated by Frederick Remington, are by 
far the most telling and brilliant record that 
has been made of the picturesque and 
little-known domain of Canada. The two 
friends, journeying in company, struck off 
at once into Assiniboia, a province just north 
of our own State of North Dakota. Here 
reside the remnants of the famous Black- 
feet, one of the finest and fiercest of the 
Indian tribes, still interesting in its decay, 
and still savage, in spite of the inroads of 
a partial civilization. Whisky is much es- 
teemed among them, but any compound 
which will so far imitate its effects as to 
produce violent sickness is received with 
favor. " A certain patent * pain-killer ' ranks 
high in their estimation, but Worcestershire 
sauce and gunpowder, or tea, tobacco, and 
wild currants, are not at all to be despised, 
when alcohol — or the money to get it with 
— is wanting." ** Our gentle and insinuating 
Seidlitz powders were classed as children's 
stuff, but now they have leaped to the front 
rank as powerful medicines. This is because 
some white man showed the Indian how to 
take the soda and magnesia first, and then 
swallow the tartaric acid. They do this, 
and when the explosion follows, and the gases 
burst from their mouths and noses, they pull 
themselves together and remark : * Ugh I him 
heap good.* " 

Mr. Ralph's theory as to the superior 



peaceableness of the Canadian Indians over 
those in the United States is that it is due 
in great measure to the existence of the 
large population of half-breeds, descendants 
of intermarriages between trappers, voya- 
geurs^ and Hudson Bay Company's men, and 
Indian women. These half-breeds, allied 
equally to both the red man and the white, 
and in sympathy with both, serve to keep 
them in touch with each other. ** It is in 
the slow, close-growing acquaintance between 
the two races, and in the just policy of the 
Hudson Bay men toward the Indian, that I 
see the reason for Canada's enviable experi- 
ence," he remarks ; and in all the " risings " 
in the colony, even when the ** breeds " were 
turbulent, the Indians remained quiet. ** The 
colonists are our friends," they said. These 
half-breeds have developed with the growth 
of Canada; some of them are titled, som^ 
hold high official places. Mr. Ralph tells a 
story of an English nobleman who was at 
an entertainment in a government house in 
Western Canada, and asked his host, " What 
are these half-breeds I hear about ? I should 
like to see what one looks like." The an- 
swer, which quite took away his breath, was, 
" I am one." 

Most entertaining and picturesque are the 
chapters on the great fur and fish regions, 
the El Dorado of rivers solid with salmon, 
and with " candle-fish," which are excellent 
eating, fresh or salted, and when dry burn 
like a candle. " Antoine's Moose Yard," a 
wild region attainable by a long sledge jour- 
ney over the snow, with wolf-dogs for horses, 
is another excellent bit of description. Mr. 
Remington's pictures, full of character and 
the freshness of real life, add greatly to the 
charm of the book, which without them 
would be charming enough. 



THE BOHAN POETS OF TEE 
AU0U8TAH AGE .• 

THIS is the third, and unhappily the last 
volume on Roman poetry from the pen 
of a professor of humanity in the University 
of Edinburgh, who, as a scholar and critic, 
thoroughly justified the title of his professor- 
ship. Professor Sellar, while well equipped 
in the technicalities and minutiae of scholar- 
ship, was intent, above all, upon bringing out 
the whole personality of the classical writers 
upon whom he lectured, or of whom he wrote ; 
upon the exhibition of the content Of their 
thought and the literary felicity of its ex- 
pression, and upon showing the relation of 
ancient literature to the minds and lives of 
men of today. It is not surprising that such 
a teacher should have made ardent lovers of 
the classics of men who came to St. An- 
drew's, as Mr. Lang tells us in his biograph- 
ical introduction he came, determined to 
study not at all. The close friend of Mat- 
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thew Arnold and Arthur Hugh Clough, and 
the admiring pupil of Mr. Jowett, Mr. Sellar 
was to do a great service to the poets of the 
Republic and the Augustan age of Rome 
in three volumes, whose equals it would be 
hard to find in any modern tongue, for lift- 
ing the study of classic literature out of ped- 
antry into vital criticism and appreciation. 

The ^tS. of the present volume was found, 
on the whole, in good form for the press 
on Professor Sellar's death in 1890, after 
nearly thirty years of teaching at Edinburgh. 
Mr. Lang's felicitous memoir exhibits, in the 
language of sincere, but not overwrought 
affection, the features of a scholar, content 
to lead a bookish career, and prizing above 
all other rewards the pure and elevated de- 
lights of the intellectual life. His pupil, Mr. 
Mackail, laid upon his grave these lines, than 
which no teacher could ask a fitter tribute : 

Where nineteen summers* festal feet had gone, 
The darkness gathers round thee, laid alone ; 
And there, unchanged, unshadowed, lie with thee 
Kindness and Truth and Magnanimity. 

Of the matter here, a little over one half 
— two hundred pages — is devoted to Hor- 
ace. The remainder is chiefly occupied with 
Propertius and Ovid, one short chapter treat- 
Roman Elegy in general, and another group- 
ing Gallus, TibuUus, Lygdamus, and Sulpi- 
cia. The half-volume on Horace deserves 
to rank with the volume on Virgil as a thor- 
ough and appreciative monograph on the life 
and work of the second great poet of the 
Augustan era : 

Virgil is the exponent of its highest hopes and 
ideas. In the spheres of eovemment, of national 
and religious feeling, of aU the finer influences of 
nature and human relationship, it was through 
him that the most searching, the most idealizing, 
and the most enduring revelation was made. . . . 
But for our knowledge of the actual life of the 
time, of its manners and humors, of its gayety on 
the surface, and of some of its deeper currents 
of serious feeling, we must go to another repre- 
sentative of the age. ... As Virgil is the most 
idealizing exponent of what was of permanent 
and catholic significance in the time, Horace is 
the most complete exponent of its actual life and 
movement. He is at once the lyrical poet, with 
heart and imagination responsive to the deeper 
meaning and lighter amusements of life, and the 
satirist, the moralist, and the literary critic of the 
age. ... On the whole, we find in his writings 
the completest picture and the iustest criticism 
of his time, expressed with equal mastery in the 
language of idealizing poetry and of common 
sense. 

For this very reason, that he was so true 
to his own time, Horace is a favorite in every 
later time : 

To each successive age or century he seems to 
express its own familiar wisdom and experience. 
To Montaigne, to Addison and Johnson, as to 
our own times, he speaks with the voice of a 
contemporary. So true beyond his largest ex- 
pectations was his prophecy : 

Usque ego postera 
Crescam laude recens. 

He is one of the few ancient writers who unite 
all the cultivated nations of modern times in a 
common admiration. They each seem to claim 
him as especially their own. 

It is not as a refined egotist, but as a 

rational, humane, and cheerful Stoic that 

Horace is here presented to us by Professor 

Sellar. Passing over the distinctively litfer-C 

ary criticism of his works, and all the re- 
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• mainder of this singularly rich and delight- 
ful volume, which will rank as a favorite 
book of the student of poetry, we must con- 
tent ourselves with a few sentences from 
Professor Sellar^s admirable delineation of 
the character of Horace : 

His most marked characteristic is his self- 
dependence. He judged of things for himself* 
and refused to measure what was good or evil 
by the standards common among his country- 
men. While he thankfully enjoyed all outward 
advantages, his aim was to ht independent of 
them for his happiness. He desired to regulate 
his life^ by reason, to introduce consistency into 
his desires and pursuits, to know what he really 
cared for, and to limit his efforts to attaining it 
To "live for himself'* — that is, not to live in 
selfish isolation, but to be true to his own nature, 
to be what he was meant to be, and not to try to 
be or seem an^hing else — and to be independ- 
ent of fortune, is the sum of his philosophy. . . . 
The spirit of independence was inborn in him. 
. . . So, too, in his art, while knowing how to 
turn to the best account the masterpieces of 
Greek lyrical poetry, he proclaims his own re- 
liance on himself. . . . His success is due to the 
union of absolute trust in his own powers with 
perfect knowledge of their limit. We see the 
same spirit manifesting itself in his- contempla- 
tion of the ultimate mysteries of human life. . . . 
This self-dependent attitude seems to be the cen- 
tral quality m the character of Horace, and the 
chief source of his intellectual and moral power. 
But this, after all, explains only one side of his 
nature. No one, of whom we know so much, 
seems to have combined, in the same degree, iht 
capacity of being happy alone, with aptitude for, 
and enjoyment of, social life. 



PBOPEBTT: ITS OBiaDT AVD 
DEVELOPMEHT.* 

ANEW volume in the "Contemporary 
Science '* series, of special interest at 
the present time, is a survey of the begin- 
nings and the development of the institution 
of property, by the distinguished Parisian 
professor of anthropology, M. Letourneau. 
It is characterized by the same zeal in the 
collection of data from all quarters, the same 
care in drawing conclusions from these facts, 
and the same moderation in prophecy, that 
have marked his previous works. M. Le- 
tourneau shows plainly that one may hold 
private property to be very fundamental in 
human nature, and yet believe it susceptible 
of the most varied forms, as the community, 
which is the one steadfast guarantor of se- 
cure possession, has drawn the line, here 
or there, between private and public rights, 
seeming almost unconscious, perhaps, at 
times that any such division is to be made. 
No one who has in the slightest degree 
a philosophic tendency of mind can glance 
over this compact record of social practices 
concerning individual possessions without 
acknowledging that a considerable amount 
of flux and change is not to be shut out 
from this domain more than from other de- 
partments of human activity. Though the 
ethnographic method has its dangers — not 
all of which M. Letourneau has escaped — 
and the philosophy of history must often be 
called in to check its results, the conclusions 
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here put down must commend themselves to 
most at least of those not utterly Philistine 
in their mental habit. 

Property originates in the primal instinct 
of self-preservation in man as in the lower 
animals. The latter are comparatively short- 
sighted, thinking little of the morrow ; but 
the savage, rising from the brute stage, is 
first anxious to own separately the bows and 
arrows and spears and hooks and nets with 
which he hunts and fishes. WhMi the bar- 
barian renounces in some degree his wander- 
ing habit, and selects a plot of land for rude 
tillage by the women, the institution of prop- 
erty takes a mighty stride forward. The 
domestication of animals to aid him in his 
labors gives the institution another pecul- 
iarly important development From here 
on, every step in civilization is marked by 
fresh securities for individual or communal 
rights of ownership, more clearly ascertained 
and more vigorously defended. At every 
step the right of property is a creation by 
the social body. What it gave, it can take 
away ; but the longer the record of civiliza- 
tion becomes, the less is it disposed to make 
rash or fundamental changes. We undoubt- 
edly need today, as M. Letourneau declares, 
a more thorough idealization, /.^., socializa- 
tion, of the tendency to appropriate. This 
will be brought about gradually, like all other 
moral changes ; it will be retarded by ideal- 
ists who lose sight of the worth of individ- 
ual character in considering the high degree 
of animal comfort which schemes of com- 
munism like that of ancient Peru are un- 
doubtedly able to secure. But humanity 
must say of the sleekest animal prosperity : 

I have known higher, holier things than these ; 
Therefore to these must I deny my heart 

It will SO speak, both to the men of the pres- 
ent age, who are greedy for wealth as men 
perhaps have never been before, and are 
therefore ready to exploit society for the 
most plainly selfish advantage ; and to those 
who fail to see that art and science and 
every spiritmal interest flourish most under 
free individual initiative, when the spur of 
necessity is sharply applied. 

M. Letourneau 's survey is comprehensive, 
and well-arranged. He sketches the evi- 
dences of property among animals, and then 
among primitive tribes of men, republican 
and monarchic. Property in Malaysia, Mex- 
ico, Peru, Egypt, Abyssinia, China, Japan, 
and Indo-China, then comes under review. 
Passing, in his second part, to tbft white 
races, the author crowds his readable pages 
with facts concerning property amongst the 
Berbers, Arabs, Hebrews, the Aryans of 
India and Persia, and in ancient Greece and' 
Rome. " Barbarous Europe " shows as much 
the wide prevalence of the village commu- 
nity, which the feudal system greatly modi- 
fied. Two chapters on inheritance, com- 
merce, debts and money, give a condensed 
review of their history. Of the closing chap- 
ter, on the past and the future of property. 



we have spoken by anticipation. M. Le- 
toumeau's volume will be a most useful 
handbook, to stand by the side of more 
detailed studies like M. Laveleye's Prims- 
five Property, 



Av EDnrBUsaH eletev.* 

THE seat of learning referred to by Mr. 
J. M. Barrie, in these ** Pencil Portraits 
from College Life," is the University of 
Edinburgh, of which he is a graduate. They 
open with Lord Rosebery : 

The first time I ever saw Lord Rosebery was 
in Edinburgh, when I was a student, and I flung 
a clod of earth at him. He was a peer: those 
were my politics. I missed him, and 1 have 
heard a good many journalists say since that he 
b a difficult man to hit One who begjan by lik- 
ing him, and is now scornful — which is just the 
reverse process from mine — told me the reason 
why. He had some brochures to write on the 
liberal leaders, and got on nicely till he reached 
Lord Rosebery, where he stuck. In vain he 
walked round nis lordship, looking for an open- 
ing. The man was naturally indignant; he is 
the father of a family. 

Mr. Barriers evident admiration for Lord 
Rosebery is not untinged with humor. In 
fact, we can scarcely conceive of any topic 
treated by him without something of that 
tinge: 

During the first Midlothian campaign Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord Rosebery were the Either 
and son of the Scottish people. Lord Rosebery 
rode with fame on the top of that wave, and he 
has kept his place in the hearts of the people, 
and in oleographs on their walls, ever since. In 
all Scottish matters he has the enthusiasm of a 
Bums dinner, and his humor enables him to pay 
compliments. When he says agreeable thmg^ 
to Scotsmen about their country, there is a 
twinkle in his eye and in theirs to which Eng- 
lish scribes cannot give a meaning. Such is the 
delight of the Scottish students m Lord Rose- 
bery that he may be said to have made the tri- 
umphal tour of the Northern universities as their 
lord-rector. His address to the Edinburgh under- 

fraduates on " Patriotism " was the b^t thing 
e ever did outside politics, and made the stu- 
dents his for life. Some of them had smuggled 
into the hall a chair with ** Gaelic chair "plac- 
arded upon it, and the lord-rector unwittmgly 
played mto theur hands. In a noble peroration 
ne exhorted his hearers to high aims in life. 
'* Raise your country!" he exclaimed \chters\\ 
** raise yourselves ** [renewed cheering\ ; *• raise 
your university '* \thuHders of applttuse\. From 
the back of the hall came a solemn voice : ** Raise 
the chair I " Up went the Gaelic chair. 

In the paper on Professor Ma^^n, which 
follows, occurs this delightful passage : 

He masters a subject by letting it master him ; 
for though his critical reputation is built oa hon- 
esty, it IS his enthusiasm that makes his work 
warm with life. 

Equally good is this bit concerning Professor 

Chrystal : 

Chrystal was a fine hare for the hounds who 
could keep up with him. He started off the first 
day with such a spurt that roost of us were left 
benind mopping our faces, and saying, " Here's 
a fellow;" which is what Mr. Stevenson says 
Shakespeare would have remarked about George 
Meredith. We never saw him agsun. 

In the paper on Stevenson himself occurs 
this audacious passage, to which Mr. How- 
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ells and various of his neophytes may well 

take exception : 

Mr. Stevenson is not to be labeled novelist 
He wanders the bywa3rs of literature without anj 
fixed address ; too much of a truant to be classi- 
fied with the other boys, he is only a writer of 
fiction in the sense that [in which] ne was once 
an Edinburgh University student because, now 
and again, he looked in at his classes when he 
happened to be that way. A literary man with- 
out a fixed occupation amazes Mr. Henry James, 
a master in thai school o/fictum which tells^ in 
three volumes ^ how Hiram JC, Wilding trod on the 
skirt of Alice M, Sparkins without anything s 
coming of it. 

One last quotation from the same paper, 
better and finer still, with which we must 
close: 

The name of Lamb will, for many a year, bring 
proud tears to English eyes. Here was a man, 
weak like the rest of us, who kept his sorrows to 
himself. He had loved and lost; grief laid a 
heavy hand on his brave brow. At the door 
comes Tragedy, knocking at all hours. Was 
Lamb dismayed ? The tragedy of his life was 
not drear to him. It was wound round those 
who were dearest to him ; it let him knew that life 
has a glory even at the saddest^ that humor and 
pathos clasp hands, that loved ones are drawn 
nearer, and the soul strengthened in the presence 
of anguish, pain, and death. He was gentle, 
kindly ; but he did not play at pretending that 
there was no cemetery round the comer. 



ETELKA'S V0¥.» 



APPLETONS* "Town and Country Li- 
-^^ brary " stamp is usually an excellent 
recommendation for a novel, and Dorothea 
Gerard*s latest book, Etelka^s Vow^ is no 
exception to the rule. Etelka is as clearly 
and sharply outlined as the heroine of A 
Queen of Curds and Cream^ or any other of 
Miss Gerard's heroines ; and from the first 
word to the last the story, without ever 
going very deep, holds one's interest without 
flagging. 

Etelka is a young Hungarian girl, convent- 
bred, and emotional in her nature, whose first 
lover has killed himself on account of an 
American duel which was agreed upon be- 
tween himself and a brother officer whom 
he had insulted ten years before. G^za Pal- 
oghy leaves behind a letter to Etelka, telling 
her how he had gone to his adversary and 
begged him to give back the word passed 
after a boyish quarrel, but that his adversary 
had refused him, and so his death was mur- 
der, and not suicide. Etelka, in her first 
passion of grief, vows to discover the mur- 
derer, and bring him to justice. For some 
years this is her only thought; but Gaza's 
figure becomes gradually less distinct in her 
mind, until she finds herself deeply in love 
with an artist, whom she marries. After a 
year of great happiness, Etelka discovers 
that her husband is the man on whom she 
had sworn to be revenged ; he had already 
fallen in love with Etelka when G^za Pal- 
oghy came to him to be released from his 
promise, confessing his engagement to Etelka 
as his reason, and, overcome with jealousy, 
had refused, and had then left Europe. 
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When his better nature reasserted itself, Vik- 
tor cabled to release Paloghy ; but through 
some mistake, his cablegram arrived just too 
late. Etelka is so horrified by her discovery 
that she is taken ill, and dies of brain fever. 
Miss Gerard has managed her plot ex- 
tremely well, and although Etelka's Vow is 
less interesting than A Queen of Curds and 
Cream, it is clearer and more self-contained. 



E8SATS TJFOV SOME OOITTBOTEBTED 
QUESTIOHS* 

THESE sixteen essays by Professor Hux- 
ley have been printed in the last six or 
seven years, all but one in the Nineteenth 
Century, and that one in the Fortnightly Re- 
view, A " Prologue " of forty pages, which 
summarizes what is to come, is new. As 
most of the papers were called out, in the 
way of defense or attack, by other articles 
in the periodicals, it is natural that Profes- 
sor Huxley should begin by giving his esti- 
mate of the worth of polemical writing : 

Of polemical writing, as of other kinds of war- 
fare, I think it may be said that it is often use- 
ful, sometimes necessary, and always more or less 
of an evil. It is useful when it attracts attention 
to topics which might otherwise be neglected ; 
and when, as does sometimes happen, those who 
come to see a contest, remain to think. It is 
necessary, when the interests of truth and justice 
are at stake. It is an evil, in so far as contro- 
versy always tends to degenerate into quarreling, 
to swerve from the great issue of what is right 
and what is wrong to the very small question of 
who is right and who is wrong. 

Hesitating about reprinting these essays 
— ^•* few literary dishes " being " less appetiz- 
ing than cold controvert " — Professor Hux- 
ley has wisely decided to leave them as they 
were. If he had had the time and strength 
to recast the matter into a more systematic 
work, the omission of the personal element 
would have been no loss. As it is indeed, 
to many, especially to those who have not 
already read the papers in the Reviews, the 
keen attacks on Mr. Gladstone, Dr. Wace, 
the Duke of Argyll, and others, will give 
piquancy to the volume. Professor Huxley 
is well known as one of the hardest hitters 
in modern controversy. He never strikes 
" below the belt," but he is apt to "punish " 
his adversary severely before the rounds are 
over. He has a very unusual equipment of 
philosophy for a biologist, and he must owe 
guidance to some accomplished friends in 
matters of Biblical criticism, as he almost 
invariably has the wisdom to attach himself 
to strong authorities. He impresses one as 
much more in touch with recent criticism of 
the Bible than Mr. Gladstone ; as far more 
open minded than Dr. Wace; and as not 
only better equipped to discuss questions 
of natural science than the Duke of Argyll, 
but as also a much stronger and clearer- 
seeing intellect. 

Processor Huxley's own limitations are 
plainly visible when he rejects, as totally 
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without value, the myths of^the Bible, which 
require for their adequate appreciation a 
finer poetic strain and a more philosophic 
desire to allow for the changing forms under 
which great truths present themselves to the 
various generations of mankind, having as 
much power, probably, over one in the shape 
of myth as over another in the shape of a 
scientific law. It is, to our mind, poor criti- 
cism which says of the story of Hasisadra 
and the deluge that, because there is plainly 
mythology in the warning dream and other 
circumstances, therefore it is all pure fabri- 
cation. On the contrary, such eminent Old 
Testament exegetes as Professor Dillmann of 
Berlin collate the story of Hasisadra and 
other deluge narratives with that in Genesis, 
to conclude that some impressive natural 
phenomenon, lying far back, probably before 
history, and not to be located definitely in 
space or time, is at the bottom of them all — 
the rest being poetical adornments naturally 
gathering round the primitive nucleus of fact. 

The Biblical deluge is one of the promi- 
nent subjects in these papers (they do not 
include any of Professor Huxley's more re- 
cent articles on social subjects). His ver- 
dict on the unhistorical nature of the narra- 
tive in Genesis will stand substantially, we 
have no doubt — that the Noachian deluge 
is not to be taken seriously. Another sub- 
ject of frequent recurrence is the narrative 
of the Gadarene demoniacs in the gospel, 
leading out into a wide field. Here, too. 
Professor Huxley, as a lay-writer of unusual 
extent of study and most uncoiAmon power 
of vigorous expression, is an ally of no small 
importance for the rational school of Biblical 
critics. 

The one question, indeed, to which all 
these essays more or less directly refer. 
Professor Huxley tells us, is the issue of 
the Natural and the Supernatural. There 
is little use in denying that " the historical 
evolution of humanity . . . has been, and is 
being, accompanied by a codrdinate elimina- 
tion of the supernatural from its originally 
large occupation of men's thoughts." In de- 
termining how far this process shall go, the 
dicta of men of the positive, unspeculative, 
unpoetic order like Professor Huxley, are not 
only a part of the testimony, but an impor- 
tant portion of the facts. Nevertheless, 
with all due admiration for his vigc^ and his 
perspicuity of view, there are many things, 
in earth as well as in heaven, of which his 
philosophy does not, we think, take sufficient 
heed. 

— Harper & Brothers have just ready for pub- 
lication The Danube : from the Black Forest to 
the Black Sea, by F. D. Millet, richly illustrated by 
the author and Alfred Parsons ; A Family Canoe 
Trip, by Florence Watters Snedeker, illustrated ; 
The Woodman, a novel by M. Guemay de Beau- 
repaire, Procureur-G^n^ral of France, translated 
by Mrs. John Simpson ; and The Principles of 
Ethics, by Professo? ^o^den P. Bowne of the 
I Boston University^ i^ 
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POETKT. 

SheUey. 

lo Christ's own town did fools of old condemn 

A sinless nudd to burn in felon's fire ; 

She Indeed abore ; she spake from out the pyn 
To skies that made a star for Bethlehem, 
When, lo! the flames touching her garment's hem 

Blossomed to roses ~ warbled like a lyre — 

Made every fagot-twig a scented brier, 
And crowned her with a rose*bud diadem ! 

Brothers in Shelley, we this mom are strong : 
Our Heart of Hearts hath conquered — conquered those 

Once fain to work the world and Shelley wrong; 
Their pyre of hate now bourgeons with the rose — 
Their every fagot, now a sweet-brier, throws 

Love's breath upon the breexe of Shelley's song I 

— Tktodor* H^miU m tJU Mtagwnt 0/ Art. 



A WOBD TO TOITira WBITEBS. 



AN OPEN ANSWER TO A PRIVATE LETTER.* 



FRANKLY, my dear Unknown, if I must 
judge by the sketches which accompa- 
nied your letter, you have not the gift of the 
born story-teller — the narrator who knows 
the end from the beginning, but carefully 
conceals it from his listeners; who under- 
stands how much or what to omit, as well 
as how to include all that is necessary to the 
movement and climax of the tale. 

But, judging from your letter, which is 
short, clear, and pointed, not a word too 
much or too little, you may have a gift for 
writing other things. 

The number of really good short-story 
writers in the United States might be 
counted almost upon one*s fingers and toes. 
The host who can write stories to satisfy 
the demands of the non-paying periodicals 
is almost as great as that of boys and girls 
who can thump on the piano the classic 
airs of ** Down went McGinty," and " Mag- 
gie Murphy's Beau." It is one thing to 
wish to write stories, and quite another thing 
to know how to do so. 

The first essential is to have stories to tell, 
and characters to describe, that never have 
been told or described before. Threadbare 
themes should be carefully avoided. The 
will of an eccentric relative, making an in- 
heritance depend upon the marriage of two 
heirs, with all its complications and varia- 
tions, was used up fifty years ago. The 
theme of your second story would be good, 
if it were well worked out ; but there is too 
much of it to be developed in the two thou- 



* An unknown correspondent recently sent me the manu- 
script of two stories, with the request that I should " criti- 
cise them fadthfttUy." Knowing something about the num- 
bers of those who wish to make a living by the pen, it struck 
me that port of the answer, though personal, might be useful 
toothers. 



sand or three thousand words that make the 
most salable length for a short story. 

Story writing — particularly short-story 
writing — is as much an art, and requires 
as much training and skill, as playing the 
piano or painting pictures. The amateur 
pianist or painter may have talent, even a 
great amount of it, and be able to please 
himself and his friends, but unless he has 
devoted as much time and ability to his pas- 
time as the " professional ** does to his work, 
nobody will pay to hear him play, or to see 
his pictures. But as we see printed a great 
deal of stu£E that is worth little or nothing, 
the natural supposition of one who can write 
as well, or a little better, is, " If this is sala- 
ble, why is not my work ? " 

The truth is that ninety per cent of the 
tales that fill the story papers are probably 
not paid for. Of course really good writers 
will not write for nothing ; but there are a 
great many literary aspirants who are willing 
to give away their crude productions for the 
pleasure of seeing them in print, and a good 
many publishers who are willing to accept 
almost an)rthing on those terms. Such writ- 
ers and such publishers are the bane of lit- 
erature. If a thing is worth publishing, bear 
in mind — always — that it is worth paying 
for 1 Do not be bamboozled by specious 
representations that " the work is good prac- 
tice," and that " by appearing often in the col- 
umns " of the Weekly Waste Basket y or the 
Monthly Plunderer^ you will " ultimately gain 
the attention " of worthy publishers who pay 
cash for what they use. 

Not a bit of it I Worthy, cash-paying pub- 
lishers, who know good work when they find 
it, never see such periodicals as those which 
are content to owe their existence to such 
petty pilfering. After ten years of writing 
for them, you would only find yourself con- 
firmed in bad habits of composition, and a 
loser in time, paper, and postage, and not 
the richer by a single dime. 

But there is a field for literary work in 
other directions than fiction ; less enticing, 
perhaps, but equally worthy, and far more 
sure of reward. If you are a woman, as I 
infer, and in a business ofiSce, as you inti- 
mate, make use of your experience. Give 
points that may help other women. Think 
if there is not some one thing concerning 
which you know more than any one else 
does, and then tell that in the simplest and 
clearest language at your command. Do 
you not notice the short, unsigned articles, 
from three hundred to five hundred words 
in length, about practical subjects, that 
constantly appear in our best periodicals? 
These are the work of a small army of 
bright and helpful thinkers, who get no 
fame, but who are fairly paid. 

Read as much as you have time for, but 
only the best things. Study the methods of 
a good writer's work as carefully as a Tren- 
ton pottery-maker would study those of the 
maker of Sevres china, if he had the oppor- 



tunity. Avoid second-class literature of all 
sorts as you would the small pox. There is 
nothing more infectious than false habits of 
thought, construction, and style. 

The very able editor of St. Nicholas once 
gave the following advice to a literary nov- 
ice of whose ability she thought well : " Your 
style lacks clearness ; nothing will more efiEec- 
tually remedy this than the writing — of re- 
cipes 1 Any one who can tell how food should 
be prepared in a way so clear that an untu- 
tored cook can make no error, can write any- 
thing else that he may have to write ; and the 
recipes will help your pocket book, for there 
are many papers that pay liberally for well- 
written, original recipes." 

The person thus addressed felt a little 
humiliated, but accepted the advice; she 
has modestly prospered, going on from re- 
cipes to other practical matters. She occa- 
sionally writes a short story. It is always 
good, and finds place in a first-class periodi- 
cal. This she regards as a windfall. It is 
the humbler work which pays her way. 

Do not despair because of my plainness 
of speech ; but if you wish to write for 
money only — stop, right where you arc! 
The supply of even good writers is in ex- 
cess of the demand. If you must write, 
remember that, like the spider, you must 
spin your web from within yourself. There 
is nothing new in the world save material 
inventions and individual experience. You 
may attach your work to known lzci% or 
established lines of thought, as the spader 
fixes his web to twigs and leaves, but the 
woven web must be all your own. 

Helen Evertson Smith. 



EDUOATIOITAL BOOKS. 

Teaching and Psychology. 

THE most recent volume in the ** Interna- 
tional Education " series is a condensed 
manual of Psychology ApplUd to the Art of Teach- 
iftg* by Prof. Joseph Baldwin of the University 
of Texas. It is ** a contribution to elementary 
pedagogy," intended for teachers not so far ad- 
vanced as to desire to take up Prof. James Sully *s 
works, for instance, and it seems well adapted to 
its purpose. — D. Appleton & Co. |i.sa 

Mr. W. M. Bryant's Syllabus of Psychol^ is 
put forth, after use in his own classes in the St. 
Louis High School, as a brief text-book (in the 
strict sense of the expression) for similaur schools. 
In the classes of an able teacher, this little book 
would be useful, but it is probably too strong 
meat for most instructors. — S. C. Griggs & Ca 

The Spirit of the New Education^ by Louisa 
Parsons Hopkins, is one of those books the 
titles of which are better than their contents, 
leading one to expect more than he will find. 
These addresses on manual and moral training, 
the kindergarten, elementary science teaching, 
and related matters, were " prepared casually," 
and too much is claimed for them in '* their pres- 
entadon as an educational treatise." At the 
same time, the book has value for what it really 
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is — the occasional work of an educator of ability 
and forward look. — Lee & Shepard. $ i . 50. 

The Proceedings of the First Annual Meeting 
of the National Conference on University Exten- 
sion, held in Philadelphia last December, make 
an octavo volume of some three hundred pages. 
From it the whole status of this interesting move- 
ment at that time may be gathered. Somewhat 
more of discrimination in applying this English 
system to American conditions might not be out 
of place. — J. B. Lippincott Co. 11.5a 

French Schools through American Eyes is an 
instructive report, in a condensed style, to the 
New York State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, by Mr. J. R. Parsons, Jr., the author of a 
similar description of the actual working of Prus- 
sian schools. Mr. Parsons has much praise for 
French elementary schools, even by the side of 
those of Prussia. — C. W. Bardeen. $1.00. 

History. 

It is not surprbing that Mr. Louis Heilprin's 
model reference work, The Historical Reference 
Booky should be in its third edition. Little re- 
vision has been needed beyond the extension of 
the " Chronological Table of Universal History '* 
to May, 1892, and a few changes in the '' Chron- 
ological Dictionary of Universal History ** and 
the "Biographical Dictionary," the three parts 
that make up this serviceable manual, which 
has no superior in its accuracy and its typo- 
graphical beauty. — D. Appleton & Co. 

Dr. W. J. Rolfe has edited for American use 
Dr. George Curry's readable text- book of Eng- 
lish history, under the title of MerrilVs English 
History, The changes are mainly minor ones, 
though frequent The volume is not illustrated. 

— C.E. Merrill & Co. 

English Literature and Rhetoric. 

Mr. A. "Wilson Verity, M.A., has prepared, 
primarily for the Cambridge (Eng.) local exami- 
nations of this year, an edition of Milton's Para- 
dise Lost, Books XI and XII. The Introduction 
is, in reality, a good introduction to the entire 
work, with its life of the poet and its discussion 
of such points as Milton's relations to Vondel. 
There are full notes, a glossary, and an index, 
the little volume being excellently well edited. 

— Macmillan & Co. 

A new volume in the " English Classics '* pre- 
pared for schools in India, is Tennyson's The 
Princessy well edited, with two introductions and 
notes, by Percy M. Wallace, M.A., late profes- 
sor at Aligarh. — Macmillan & Co. 75c. 

Mr. Andrew Lang's publishers have done 
wisely in issuing a school edition of his Blue 
Poetry Booky to which have been added twenty- 
five pages of "Lives of Authors" by another 
competent hand. — Longmans, Green & Co. 
60c. 

Cathcarfs Literary Reader, first issued in 1874, 
now appears in a much improved new edition, 
justifying its sub-title of "Manual of English 
Literature." The additions are chiefly in an in- 
troductory chapter, and another on the " Begin- 
nings," and in the enlargement of the biographi- 
cal and critical notices. The characteristic of the 
generally excellent series of portraits, drawn by 
Mr. Jacques Reich, is the softening down of the 
harsher lines of the originals ; thb has often a 
pleasing effect, though the accuracy of the result 
may sometimes be open to question. The vol* 



ume is a good compromise between a simple 
reader and a strict manual of English litera- 
ture. — American Book Co. #1.15. 

The Story of the German Iliad {T\it Nibelungen 
Lied) is a reader for the sixth and seventh grades, 
prepared by Miss Mary E. Burt, in pursuance 
of her admirable idea of making the young ac- 
quainted early with the great classics of the 
world. The little book is well illustrated, and 
its plan is thoroughly worked out — Effingham 
Maynard & Co. 

A reader of a different stamp from the preced- 
ing is Julia McNair Wright's Sea-Side and fVay- 
Side No. 4, devoted to elementary matters in 
geology, astronomy, and biology. Attractive in 
subject and treatment, the book is open to two 
objections which ought to be well considered 
before it is adopted: Is it well to teach these 
sciences in this manner in school, and b it also 
advbable, from the point of view of style, that a 
reader should proceed entirely from one hand ? 

— D. C. Heath & Co. 70c. 

A novel idea b well carried out by Robert 
Lewb, Ph.D., in the fourth number of "The 
Information Readers," Modern Industries and 
Commerce ; the subjects are such matters as the 
grain trade, minting money, banks, railroads, 
and printing. As a supplement to literary read- 
ers. Dr. Lewb has made an instructive book. 

— Boston School Supply Co. 60c. 

In the new edition of Dr. Brainerd Kellogg's 
Text' Book on Rhetoric, we note with pleasure hb 
defense of words of Latin descent against the 
Anglo-Saxon advocates, and hb Ibt, fortified by 
quotations from prominent authors, of words and 
phrases which many of the would-be dictators of 
Englbh style forbid, relying more on their own 
inner consciousness, apparently, than on good 
usage. The same author, in combination with 
Alonzo Reed, A.M., fills out a " complete course 
in Englbh " with a Word- Building, which comes 
early in the series. — Effingham Maynard & Co. 

Rebecca D. Rickoff's Supplementary First 
Reader is a companion to any series making 
much use of script — American Book Co. 25c. 

The Test Pronouncer, by W. H. P. Phyfe, 
gives from his larger book, t,ooo Words Often 
Misprotiounced, the list of words without the 
diacritical marks. — G. P. Putnam's Sons. 75c. 

The Text-Book of Elocution, by Maria Porter 
Brace, b brief, containing but eighty-four pages, 
but its matter b well chosen, to inculcate the 
essential principles and illustrate each with a 
few pertinent examples. — Leach, Shewell & 
Sanborn. 40c. 

A truly remarkable specimen of thought beaten 
out thin b Yawning, by Henrietta Russell, which 
b No. I in the "Delsarte" series. Yawning, 
she affirms, b a species of gymnastic ; from this 
beginning, which b undeniable, she goes on to 
dbcuss much more doubtful relations of yawn- 
ing ; if her book were not so short (it b little 
worthy of appearance in volume form), one 
would often yawn, whether gracefully or other- 
wise, over it — United States Book Co. 

Mrs. Hugh Bell, an experienced hand, has 
written twelve little plays for children, under 
the title of Nursery Comedies, — Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

Qeog^aphy. 

Professor N. S. Shaler's aim in The Story of 
Our Continent has been " to present only those | 



features which can be shown in their relation to 
the geological development of the continent;" 
hb reader of geography and geology thus differs 
greatly from ordinary text-books. But used as 
a supplement to these, it will be very interesting 
and helpful. — Ginn & Co. 85c. 

Mr. Charles F. King's Land We Live In b the 
third book of the "Picturesque Geographical 
Readers," which, unlike Professor Shaler's, re- 
lies for much of its attractiveness on its many 
excellent illustrations. The chapters are divided 
between travel and description of various occu- 
pations. — Lee & Shepard. 50c. 

French and Qerman. 

Among recently issued helps to a knowledge 
of French are the handy little pocket volume, 
English- French Cotiversation Dictionary, com- 
piled by Richard Jaschke (C. Schoenhof. 90c) ; 
Le Fraufcus Pratique, by Paul Bercy, valuable 
especially for the traveler in France (C. Schoen- 
hof. I1.00); Alfred de Musset's Croisilles, ed- 
ited by G. Masson and revised by H. Tarver 
(C. Schoenhof) ; Racine's Esther, edited by I. H. 
B. Spiers (D. C. Heath & Co. 25c.) ; Bouderie, 
Scenette en un Acte, by M. Lecomte (C. Schoen- 
hof); Le Chant du Cygne, by Georges Ohnet 
(C. Schoenhof. 25c.) ; and Exercises in French 
Composition, by A. C. Kimball.— D. C. Heath 

& Co. I2C. 

Dr. Wilhelm Bemhardt's Selections from 
Goethe's Poetical and Prose Works b arranged 
on the plan of giving masterpieces in full as 
much as possible. Thus a large part of *' Faust " 
and of " Egmont " b here. The notes are brief, 
being chiefly translations of difficult words and 
phrases ; on the other hand, there b much illus- 
trative and connecting matter in German. The 
work has grovm out of class-room use of Goethe, 
and will be valuable to many. — D. C. Heath & 
Co. I1.60. 

Karl Breul, Ph.D., has edited for the Syndics 
of Cambridge University the Third Book of 
Schiller's Geschichte des Dressigjdhrigcn Kriegs, 
— Macmillan & Co. 

The German Science Reader, by J. Howard 
Gore, has been compiled from actual publica- 
tions, and the vocabulary contains all the scien- 
tific and technical terms appearing in the selec- 
tions. — D. C. Heath & Co. 8oc 

Greek and Latin. 

754^ Odyssey of Homer has been edited by 
Arthur Piatt, M.A., late fellow of Trmity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, on the principle of ''going back 
as far as b reasonably possible to the original 
language" of the poet The digamma, for in- 
stance, b consbtently restored. At the foot of 
the clear and attractive page are printed the 
readings of the common text in cases of diver- 
gence. The text only b given, with a brief 
introduction. — Macmillan & Co. 

G. M. Edwards, M. A., b the editor of Book 
VI of the Iliad, and the Rev. L. D. Dowdall 
of Liber I of Ovid's Metamorphoses, for the Pitt 
Press. — Macmillan & Co. 

Six Books of the jEneid of Vergil is a new 
addition to the series of text- books with which 
the name of President W. R. Harper of the 
University of Chicago b honorably associated. 
F. J. Miller, Ph.D., of the same institution, i^ 
the co-editor. The volume has the character- 
istic feature of the series — maps, illustrations, 
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literary and critical matter, vocabulary, and tak- 
ing mechanical execution. — American Book Co. 
$1.25. 

Grammars. 

The New English Grammary by Henry Sweet, 
Ph.D., is a work which demands a more careful 
reading and much more space than we can give 
to it A few words will be in order simply to call 
the attention of thorough students of the gram- 
mar, logical and historical, of our tongue. This 
first part comprises "Introduction, Phonology, 
and Accidence,^ and the treatment is scholarly in 
a high degree. As Dr. Sweet arrives at many 
novel conclusions, and proposes numerous modi- 
fications of importance, the question whether the 
treatment can also be called thoroughly scien- 
tific constantly arises. Dr. Sweet is an extremely 
self-confident writer, but even the statement of 
some of his characteristic positions is not in 
our power here; much less have we room for 
approval or condenmation of them. — Macmillan 
& Co. $2.60. 

With much more confidence may the student 
who is not a specialist trust himself to Prof. 
W. W. Skeat, whose latest contribution to edu- 
cational literature is a Primer of English Ety- 
mology <, ''a general sketch of some of the more 
important principles." — Macmillan & Co. 50c. 

The deputy- professor of comparative philology 
at Oxford, Joseph Wright, Ph.D., has supplied 
an obvious need in a Primer of the Gothic Lan- 
guagej which he has constructed on scientific 
and historical principles, and provided with a 
grammar, notes, and glossary. — Macmillan & 
Co. $1.25. 

Miscellaneous. 

Four new text-books in mathematics are Dr. 
W. J. Milnes* High School Algebra, being his In- 
ductrve Algebra, revised and enlarged (American 
Book Co. $1.00); New Elementary Algebra in 
the Davies course, edited by Prof. J. H. Van 
Amringe of Columbia College (American Book 
Co.) ; The Academic Geometry, Part I, on plane 
geometry, by W. F. Bradbury, A.M. (Thompson, 
Brown & Co. 7SC.) ; and The First Book of 
Euclid* s Elements, arranged for beginners by 
the Rev. J. B. Lock. — Macmillan & Co. doc. 

Mr. B. B. Hoffman explains dearly, in his vol- 
ume on The Sloyd System of Wood Working, the 
theory and practice of the Naas system of man- 
ual training, giving also a brief description of 
the Eva Rohde model series. — American Book 
Co. $1.00. 

Baron Nils Posse's Handbook of School Gym- 
nasties of the Swedish System j after describing 
and illustrating its fundamental principles, gives 
one hundred tables of exercises. — Lee & Shep- 
ard. 50C. 

R. Anna Morris' Physical Education in the 
Public Schools is "an eclectic system, including 
the Delsartian principles of execution and ex- 
pression." It covers the whole field of exercise 
in schools, with and without apparatus, and its 
second part is devoted to reading and declama- 
tion and music for the lessons. It is a book 
of unusual excellence, if one may judge without 
trial of it in the class-room. — American Book 
Co. $1.00. 

Mr. C. E. Fessenden, principal of the Colle- 
giate Institute at Peterboro, Ontario, is the au- 
thor of a small volume on the Elements of Physics, 
which treats matter and its properties, kinemat- 
ics, dynamics and heat,— M^^cmUlw & Co. 8oc. 



The professor of botany in the New Jersey 
State Normal School has compiled a valuable 
manual of the Trees of the Northern United 
States, fully illustrated with original drawings. 
Though several books of excellence have been 
issued in this field of botany of late. Prof. A. C. 
Apgar's work will easily find and keep a high 
place. — American Book Co. $i.oa 
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A Little Norsk, or Ol* Pap's Flaxen. 

Mr. Hamlin Garland is making himself a name 
as one of the best and most original of the new 
school of what we might call ''sectional story 
tellers." A Little Norsk is the story of a small 
Norwegian waif picked up in a blizzard by two 
rough settlers in DakoU. " Ol' Pap" and Bert 
educate Flaxen as best they can until she is four- 
teen, and then they decide she must go away to 
school. While at school she falls in love with a 
young fellow who is starting in business. She 
comes back to Dakota on her vacation, and is 
restless and unhappy on the farm, longing to get 
back to the city life and to her lover. The pic- 
ture of the young girl who loves her guardians 
but is thus restless and unhappy on coming 
back to the lonely life of the farm, and of the 
two rough men who love her and are ready to 
sacrifice everything for her, is beautifully told, 
and the whole story of A Little Norsk is charm- 
ingly poetic. The characters are well drawn and 
vivid, but it is the manner in which the story is 
told that gives the value to Mr. Garland's book. 
— D. Appleton & Co. 50c. 

A Tale of Twenty- Five Hours. 

This tale, by Messrs. Brander Matthews and 
George H. Jessop, is well adapted to hot weather, 
being of the lightest possible texture. It relates 
to the injurious suspicions entertained by Paul 
Stuyvesant, lawyer and amateur detective, toward 
his future brother-in-law, a young and rollicking 
artist. As all is explained and made happy in 
the course of a single day, it may be judged that 
nothing of deep and vital interest occurs in the 
story; and the only person not left perfectly 
satisfied is Mr. Stuyvesant himself, who has the 
present pain of being found out in a mistake, 
and the future prospect of an illogical and spoiled 
little Tartar for a wife — to judge by the few hints 
afforded of the characteristics of Miss Kitty 
Vaughn. — D. Appleton & Co. $1.00. 

For the Sake of the Family. 

Miss May Crommelin has improved during 
the year since she published The Freaks of Lady 
Fortune. There are less freaks in For the Sake 
of the Family, and a more sober tone pervades 
the book. Nurse Gibson, however, is a most 
absurd character. Such an obvious air of mys- 
tery overhangs her from the first that we can 
easily fancy her transported to a Gilbert and 
Sullivan opera, and pirouetting on to the stage 
announcing, "I am a nurse of mjrstery," with 
the accent on the last syllable. There is a cer- 
tain surprisingness in the way in which it is ar- 
ranged that two affianced lovers should be in 
ignorance of each other's real names; but Miss 
May Crommelin is a young lady of resources, 
and is quite capable of producing the most re- 
markable situations without any trouble at all. 

We are a little tired, too, of the insatiable 



chemist who will melt his wife's wedding ring 
and starve his family to procure materiads for 
hb experiments. Balzac did him well, once for 
all, and the chembt should be as distinctly rec- 
ognized hb property as the miser b Moli^re's. 
But if Shakespeare cannot be left in undbturbed 
possession of even King Lear — we see King 
Lears of this place and King Lears of that in 
the columns of newspapers and periodicals — 
perhaps it b too much to ask a young authoress 
that she should leave out such an excellent piece 
of stage property as the monomaniac chembt. 
Old and world- worn authors sometimes end their 
stories badly, as stories in life are not unapt to 
end ; but the young author never disappoints us 
in this inhuman fashion, and For the Sake of ike 
Family ends in an entirely satisfactory manner, 
with wedding bells, white favors, and merry ten 
ants. — Hovendon Company. 

Footsteps of Fate. 

In hb introduction to Miss Bell's translation 
of thb novel Edmund Gosse speaks of its author, 
Louis Couperus, as one of a school of Dutch 
authors whose peculiar quality b best described 
by a word invented by one of themselves, namely, 
sensitivism ; thb b explained to mean **2i de- 
velopment of impressionism grafted on natural- 
bm, as a frail and exotic bud may be set in the 
rough basb of a thorn." Much seems to be 
expected of Couperus — more, perhaps, than the 
perusal of thb book would seem to warrant, 
without that ** reading between the lines " which 
b difficult for a foreigner to accomplish. Hb 
hero, or rather his heroes, are of Dutch descent, 
but live in England. One b rich, one poor; 
they have been schoolmates. The poor one, ar- 
riving in rags from America, b received mth 
open arms by the rich one, and made free of his 
house and purse. For a year or two he lies in 
the lap of luxury, basking in ease iuid indolence 
like a slug in a cabbage. At the end of that time 
hb friend faUs in love and proposes to marry. 
Thb endangers the continuance of hb parasitk 
well-being ; so he deliberately sets himself to work 
to break off the match. He mbrepresents each 
of the lovers to the other, hints and lies, bribes 
a servant (with his friend's money) to intercept 
their letters, and effects a severance. After some 
months hb villainy b discovered ; whereupon hb 
injured friend falls upon him and pounds him to 
death, with a certain concurrent sympathy on the 
part of the reader. 

Thb b all very well ; but why the lovers, re- 
united after the ten years' sentence of imprbon- 
ment b completed, should not take up their sad- 
dened lives and be reasonably happy, it seems 
hard to see. They had money, youth, and love, 
— remorse does not seem to have troubled them 
particularly — but they both have a twist of the 
mind which renders comfort impossible, and in 
the end they share a vial of poison and die to- 
gether. If thb b "sensitivbm," let us have 
instead ** common-sensitivbm " — real feeling, 
real passion, not the antics of morbid and ob- 
scene hysterics. — D. Appleton & Co. $i.oa 

That WUd Wheel. 
Frances Eleanor TroUope, the author of Among 
Aliens, The Sacristan* s Household, and other read- 
able novels, has the fatal gift of facility. She 
lets her pen wander where it will, and the result 
b a very dbcursive style of fiction. Thb story 
b the tale of a very charming young girl, who 
was educated by a generous aunt and nncl^ 
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but started out early in life to earn her own liv- 
ing. Her brave struggles, and the sacrifices made 
for her by her artist unde, stand out brightly in 
the world of sharks and fortune hunters among 
whom they lived. The frugal home life of this 
penniless little family is the charm of the novel. 
Virtue is rewarded eventually, and the great for- 
tune for which most of the characters in the 
book struggled turned out to be invested in un- 
reliable railroads, and to amount to very little 
hard cash. The devotion of the weak young 
Claude to a heartless widow, his disposal of his 
fortune in favor of her and her relatives, and 
his death, are pathetic incidents. His death- 
bed is described with dramatic skill. The young 
music teacher's two lovers are also drawn well. 
The novel is indeed clever, and it is all pleasant 
reading. If it had been considerably abridged 
before it was given to the American public, it 
would have been more sure of a goodly share of 
appreciation. — Harper & Brothers. 1 1 . 50. 

The Qeneral*8 Daughter. 

The melancholy which underlies Russian life 
and character is nowhere more perceptible than 
in Russian fiction. The general's daughter who 
gives the title to N. H. IIOTAHEHKO'S novel 
leaves home and parents without one thought of 
duty or remorse, and isolates herself in a lonely 
village as teacher of a peasant school. She does 
this under the promptings of a morbid self-re- 
proach and a growing distrust in the loyalty and 
truth of human affection ; yet somehow her life un- 
der these untoward conditions nourishes a saintly 
goodness, and she dies lamented and revered by 
all with whom she has come into contact. The 
perusal of her journal serves to stimulate to an 
imitative excellence her successor, who is as be- 
reft and unhappy as herself ; but the effect does 
not last, and under an increase of depression the 
poor girl ends all by committing suicide on the 
grave of her example. Death for the thoughtful, 
exile and chains for the lovers of their kind, 
coarse or criminal satisfactions for the unthink- 
ing — such would seem to be what Russian civ- 
ilization has to offer to those of the race who are 
not favorites of fortune. — Cassell Publishing 
Co. 50C. 

The Wide, Wide World. 

The rea{^arance of this bygone favorite in 
an dditicn de luxe^ with numerous illustrations, 
carries us well back into the century, when little 
girls with just such cape- bonnets and ruffled 
nightcaps and beribboned slippers as Ellen Mont- 
gomery is here depicted as wearing, thrilled and 
wept over her misfortunes, glowed with indigna- 
tion when her unkind aunt dyed all her white 
stockings gray to save washing, kept back her 
mother's letters, and never mentioned the fact of 
that mother's death till all the neighbors knew 
it and let the sad secret out. How pleased we 
were when the admirable *' Miss Alice " and the 
still more admirable John came to the rescue of 
the little orphan, and carried her off to a more 
benignant sphere, to be trained in Shakespeare, 
equitation, the use of the globes, and the prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion. We never ob- 
served that Mr. John was a prig — though now the 
fact forces itself painfully upon our attention — 
not at all ; we swallowed him, " bones and beak," 
at Miss Warner's bidding, and made a hero of 
him. Now here he is, renewed into bodily shape 
for our admiration, with trousers of a past cut 
j|nd the tail buttons of his coat set well up on his 



irreproachable spine, but exactly as calm, inflex- 
ible of demeanor, and faultlessly conducted as 
we have always remembered him 1 

But if the garments seem a little out of date, 
what shall be said of the fiction ? What a wide 
and radical difference has opened in tastes and 
estimates since that day. To go back to Tfu 
IVide, Wide Worlds and find it natural and enjoy- 
able, after Mrs. Ewing and Mrs. Molesworth, and 
Alue in Wonderland and Little Women, is like 
taking again to the use of the tinder box, after 
making acquaintance with parlor matches. It is 
like accepting '* Evelina " as a study of life, after 
reading George Eliot or Thackeray. One never 
returns " along the foot marks " of literary tracks 
like these. And yet, as we turn the pages and 
look at the pictures, and see little Ellen in her 
quaint nightcap listening to the Bible read by 
Mr. Van Brunt, or standing by his side in panta- 
lets while the sheep come down the pasture- 
side to be fed, we are conscious of something 
sweet and simple and fair, which makes us glad 
that the book was written. For all Mr. John's 
suave and domineering perfection, for all the im- 
possible Scotch relatives — who seem invented 
merely to throw into higher relief the virtues of 
the Humphrey family — for all the goody-goody 
and the moralizing, the book was a new depart- 
ure from an old precedent. The children in it 
(till they become converted and turn into "ex- 
amples ") are real children, reasoning and feeling 
from the child standpoint They do not regard 
things scientifically like Frank or Harry and 
Lucy; they are not bent on the attainment of 
virtue like Sandford and Merton ; nor do they 
chastise " inbred sin " like Mrs. Sherwood's in- 
structive examples; they are children, genuine 
children, and so may be said to have paved the 
way toward the more entertaining children and 
far truer books which have since come to bless 
and to revolutionize juvenile literature. — J.B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.00. 

Ralph Ryder of Brent. 
This story is one of Florence Warden's tangled 
webs, made up of murder, mystery, and madness ; 
husbands who do not explain, wives who will 
not understand, and maniacs who wander at will. 
Its main idea is based upon an absurdity ; namely, 
that a man of thirty should so perfectly resemble 
a father twice his age as to be continually mis- 
taken for him, in spite of the fact that the father 
is supposed to be dead. There is also an unac- 
countable mother, who sacrifices her only son to 
her love of senseless mystification in a manner 
as purposeless as it is incredible. Tike House on 
the Marsh was bad enough, but this novel is 
worse, much worse. — National Book Co. $1.25. 



"Inconsequent lives" and an inconsequent 
author lead to an inconsequent novel; and Mr. 
J. H. Pierce has written as inconsequent a book 
under the title as one would wish to read. The 
heroine of the book, the daughter of the shop- 
keeper of a small village near Penzance, b in 
love with a married man. We have been brought 
up to suppose that so misplaced an affection is 
unhallowed, but it is not at all so here; the 
stronger Maggie's passion, the more elevated 
her character becomes. Meantime the hero of 
the book strikes his wife, and the blow causes 
a cancer, which conveniently relieves him of his 
better hal^ and leaves him free to marry Maggie, 
who by this thne has discovered what a selfish 



creature her idol is, and having successfully 
brought about the ruin of a family's happiness, 
she refuses her lover, and resolves on a life of 
single blessedness. The only amusing feature of 
Inconsequent Lives is that Mr. J. H. Pierce writes 
all the headings of his chapters himself, and 
signs them with his initials ! The book is wretch- 
edly written, quite devoid of interest, and de- 
cidedly unpleasant in tone. — Lovell, Coryell & 
Co. 25c. 

Mrs. Forrester has rightly named her novel, 
Of the World, Worldly, All her characters are 
of the world; most of them are worldly; and 
some of them are even of the world, worldly. 
The career of a London fashionable beauty of 
the type whose gowns, dinners, flowers, and 
jewels are paid for by her admirers, while her 
husband, "le mari complabant," stands about 
and plays propriety whenever needed, is not a 
particularly edifying topic of study; but Mrs. 
Forrester makes her novel rather amusing. Its 
moral standards are well enough, though we 
find ourselves rather sjrmpathetic with the poor 
worldly little heroine, all whose habits are rep- 
rehensible, but who is a pleasant person through 
it all. There are plenty of smart people and 
titles 'v\ Of the World, Worldly, and as all good 
Americans love the aristocracy, Mrs. Forrester 
will doubtless please many, and b^uBe away 
the summer afternoons. — Lovell, Coryell & Co. 
$i.oa 

From School-room to Bar, by W. H. W. Moran, 
b an interesting study and story of the life of an 
ambitious young man. But there are so many 
persons — old men and women, youths and maid- 
ens and children -* that the reader is troubled to 
keep track of the chief thread of the narrative. 
A writer needs the genius of a Jane Austen to 
give individuality to so many commonplace char- 
acters. The scene is laid in the South, on the 
James River. The hero belongs to a household 
very proud of ** our family," and unwilling that 
he should demean himself by work. Notwith- 
standing he asserts himself and after a varied 
experience, not always agreeable, proves his no- 
bility of character, and brings joy to the hearts 
of his relatives. — J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25. 

That Dakotah Girl is the production of a 
writer who lacks experience and knowledge of 
human nature. The heroine, with the strange 
name of Nitelle M'Jarrowe, is an attractive girl; 
she is well sketched, and with her unusual ac- 
complishments may be true to life till the most 
important crisis comes. Then, with unseemly 
haste, she throws over her faithful lover, and 
so neutralizes the favorable impression she has 
made. In spite, however, of this objection, and 
the fact that such a man as Laurence does not 
exist, and such a scene as that between the rivals 
could not occur anywhere but in a woman's 
novel — in spite of this the author, Stella Gil- 
man, has made a story that will be very accepta- 
ble to the average reader of summer fiction. — 
United States Book Co. $1.25. 

In the new and convenient revised edition of 
Mr. William Black's novels one may now pro- 
cure Madcap Violet and Hiree Feathers, — Har- 
per & Brothers. Each, 90c 



— A German newspaper gives the following de- 
scription of Heine's statue in the Vienna Park of 
Achilleion : *' The statue b more than life^ize, 
and b placed on a rock over the sea, whence it 
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can be seen from afar. The head is drooping 
on the breast, and the eyes are half closed, it 
being the wish of the Empress Elizabeth that the 
figure of her beloved poet should be as lifelike 
as possible ; and, as one of Heine's eyelids was 
paralyzed and always closed, this was the means 
taken by the artist. Nothing in the statue be- 
trays the once brilliant youth that Heine was 
before illness threw him into a Homb of mat- 
tresses,' as he called it His attire is like that 
of a blind man who has renounced elegance for 
all time. He wears a wide flannel shirt, and has 
a plaid thrown over his knees. In his right hand, 
which rests on bis knee, he holds a pencil, with 
which he appears just to have written the song, 
* Was will die einsame Thrane?' In an album, 
which his left hand holds, the words of the song 
can be read in the poet's own writing on the 
marble page of the album. It is a statue that 
sets one thinking. It was hewn out of Carrara 
marble of a darkish azure tint, and the color of 
the marble enhances the sad impression made by 
the figure of this German Apollo, in his bodily 
decline but in the zenith of his poetical faculties. 
The sculptor, Herr Hassebris, has returned from 
Corfu, and has been complimented by the Em- 
press." 

HDrOS NOTIOES. 



Phidias. 
The poetry of Rev. F. W. Gunsaulus shows 
cultivation and thoughtfulness, together with a 
degree of originality of imagination and of man- 
ner. There is always intention in that which he 
writes ; but the ideas, apparently not quite dis- 
tinctly outlined in the author's mind, are also 
clouded by a vocabulary too literary and unpli- 
able. The conception of the leading poem, 
'* Phidias," is impressive. The sculptor has de- 
signed a statue of Zeus, in a religious spirit in 
advance of his century : 

. . I prayed to Zeus, 
E'en while I moulded him in ivory, 
Or filed some dream of God within the gold : 
" Oh, let me bring Thee close to our flat earth. 
Where swarm the cares oi men ; make Thy heart beat 
Through gold and ivorv, till purblind Greek 
And fierce Barbarian alike shall know 
The awful goodness of Omnipotence ! ** 

This poem, with its many fine thoughts and 
strong lines, deserves the leading place which 
it occupies in the volume. The briefer exam- 
ples of the author's verse have a heavy impres- 
sionism, and appear written with difficulty. The 
little volume is charmingly bound in white and 
gold, with a slip-cover of orange silk. — A. C. 
McClurg & Ca I1.25. 

From the Books of Laurence Hutton. 

This little *'book about books," bound in ar- 
tistic dark green and gold covers, is a collection 
of half-a-dozen essays, which have appeared at 
intervals in the current magazines. It has the 
charm which every lover of books finds in a sym- 
pathetic, discursive conversation about them, and 
it contains many curious and interesting facts 
about American book plates, extra illustrating, 
dedications, and inscriptions. The chapter on 
"The Portraits of Mary, Queen of Scots," is 
probably the best known of these papers; but 
the others are quite as interesting. A picture of 
Laurence Hutton, the collector of " these dain- 
ties that are bred in a book," appears as frontis- 
piece, and an index makes the book available for 
reference. ^ Harper & Brothers. $i .00. 



Mr. William Gushing Bamburgh has written 
and caused to be printed a metrical story in two 
scenes, entitled Giacomo, a Vemtian Tali, No 
doubt the author took pleasure in versifying a 
story which appealed to his imagination ; but his 
work has no special claim to attention outside 
his circle of personal friends. The verse is com- 
monplace, and not always accurate in measure ; 
it has no local quality or color. The incompe- 
tence of style may be judged from the remark of 
an old patrician of Venk:e : 

And many tUtk young beam were set to win 
The tender maid; 

while the author's ambition, soaring above gram- 
mar, permits the line, 

And ye, O Muses, fnxn iky peak 
Of far-away Parnassus. . . . 

The verses of Mr. Donizetti Muller, entitled 
Links from Broken Chains, are of the sort which 
need not receive strict literary criticism. They 
show good intention, and are generally smooth 
of meter and rhyme. Subjects and imagery are 
alike commonplace ; the style is rather old-fash- 
ioned and stilted, except when genuine human 
feeling dictates stanzas like '* The Little Bundle 
of Rags": 

A little hungrr mouth, 
A tiny shaking form, 
Two little naked feet 

Out in the bitter stonn. 
A battered bundle of rags and stains, 

A be^xar from door to door, 
A freezue bundle of aches and pains, 
A starving child of the poor. 

Thb is much better than Mr. Muller's sentimen- 
tal or humorous verse. The book is daintily 
dressed in white and gold. — Printed at the River- 
side Press. 

PEBI0DI0AL8. 



The Magazine of Art for September has for its 
frontispiece an etching by Charles Courtry of 
Zamacois' "The Kind Confessor" — variously 
known as ** The Good Pastor " and " Rival Con- 
fessors "— one of the best-known paintings of 
one of the most eminent Spanish painters of the 
latter half of the century. The opening article 
of the number is devoted to Onslow Ford, the 
English sculptor, and is by Marion Hepworth 
Dixon. Numerous illustrations from Mr. Ford's 
work attest his ability in the plastic art. " Charles 
Keene : his Life and Work," has for its founda- 
tion Mr. George Somer's Life of Keene, published 
here by Macmillan & Co. Some of the best illus- 
trations from the book are used. Apropos of the 
Shelley centenary, Mr. Theodore Watts contrib- 
utes a poem, quoted by us elsewhere, which b 
illustrated with a page drawing by C. Ricketts. 
Lord Ronald Gower discusses ** Some Portraits 
of Marie Antoinette," which are here reproduced. 
Bernard Evans, a popular English landscape 
painter, is exploited by Alfred T. Story, whose 
assertions regarding his cleverness are made good 
by the illustrations given. The new Grafton Gal- 
lery, which is to succeed the Grosvenor in pur- 
pose, and popularity perhaps, is carefully de- 
scribed by M. Phipps Jackson. There is an arti- 
cle on the subject of ** Artistic Homes," and 
copious notes bring the number to a close. 

In the Popular Science Monthly for September, 
Hon. A. D. White's seventeenth paper in his 
series, " New Chapters on the Warfare of Sci- 
ence," treats of the advance of knowledge as to 
the inhabitants of the earth, its size, and the 
character of its surface. Here, as in many other 



cases, the real contest has been mainly between 
a small minority of advanced thinkers and the 
great body of men, including most of the repre- 
sentatives of the science of their time, as well as 
the Church, whose authority these last were glad 
to press into their service. An extract from the 
prologue to Professor Huxley's new book is given, 
on " The Decline of Bibliolatry." Dr. C. C. Ab- 
bott writes of ** The Delaware Indian as an Art- 
ist," with illustrations. " The Marine Biological 
Laboratory" at Wood's Holl, Mass., " Infectious 
Diseases," "The Stage Contract and Personal 
Liberty," " Mica and the Mica Mines," and 
"Tobacco and the Tobacco Habit," are other 
articles of interest. 

Gloucester, Mass., the Chicago Fire, and the 
Argentine Republic are the subjects of the three 
more important illustrated articles in the A>w 
England Magazine for August; Edwin A. Start, 
Joseph Kirkland, and Don Juan S. Attwell are 
the respective writers. Walt Whitman pervades 
a large part of the number ; there are three pa- 
pers about him, and a fine photograph of him in 
the body of the magazine, while the editor dis- 
cusses Mr. William Clarke's excellent little book 
on the " bard," and compares Whitman and Em- 
erson with much good sense. Mrs. Kate Gan- 
nett Wells enumerates the many " Free Summer 
Pleasures for the People in Boston ;" and Miss 
Helen P. Margesson's creditable paper, an Old 
South prize essay on " Marco Polo's Explora- 
tions and their Influence upon Columbus," closes 
a very interesting number. 

In the Fortnightly Review for August, Mr. Sid- 
ney Webb and Mr. W. T. Stead give two differ- 
ing views of the recent election in England. Mr. 
Webb says : " We must frankly recognize that 
our task is to convert, by the aid of the English 
genius for representative self-government, a polit- 
ical into a social democracy." But Mr. Stead 
concludes: "There can be no doubt about the 
fact that, if we are not to break up the Empire, 
we must Americanize our Constitution ;" i>., by 
a State-system. Professor Blackie writes of "John 
Knox;" Miss Julia Wedgwood, of " Fiction and 
Faith;" Madame Blaze de Bury takes a cheerful 
view of "The Problem of Crime in France ;" and 
Dr. Julius Althaus gives a scientific discussion of 
"Influenza," using the word " gripped " to de- 
note a person under the influence of the disease. 

The English Illustrated for August has sev- 
eral practical and descriptive articles, profusely 
illustrated. The great business enterprise of W. 
H. Smith & Son as advertising agents, booksel- 
lers, bookbinders, lithographers, printers, eta, 
is described by W. M. Acworth. " The North- 
eastern Railway and its Engines " and " English 
Racing Yachts " are papers of interest. Joseph 
Hatton has for his present subject, in his series 
on some of the industries of Great Britain, the 
manufacture of the innumerable varieties of bis- 
cuits for which the town of Reading has become 
famous. W. T. Greene has a study of " Love 
Birds and Pigmy Parrots," abounding in pleasant 
and loving experiences with these beautiful crea- 
tures of the winged world. For fiction there is 
a short story by Mary Gaunt, and the first install- 
ment of " A Royal Reception " by the author of 
Mademoiselle Ixe, 



— It is not generally known that Mr. Haskett 
Smith, the author oi For God and Humanity^ is 
the first English tax-gatherer or publican in 
Palestine. He was Laurence Oliphtnf s great 
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helper in his work among the Druses on Mount 
Carmel, and is now his successor there. In his 
work he was greatly hindered by the tax-gather- 
ers, who ground down the people till they were 
in a state of semi-starvation. Mr. Haskett Smith, 
therefore, bought the post of tax-gatherer — it is 
put up to auction by the Government — and has 
thus been able to improve materially the con- 
dition of the Druses. He has written some valu- 
able articles in Blackwood to prove that these 
Druses are none other than the founders of Free- 
masonry. — Th€ Bookman, 



HEWS AM) H0TE8. 



— In the last issue of the Literary World, 
for August 13, the third line of the first stanza 
of Mr. Shoemaker's translation of Sappho's " Ode 
to Anactoria'' usurped the place of the first. 
We give the stanza as it should have read: 



Equal seems that youth to the gods immortal, 
He who, near thee, sitting entranced, enraptured, 
Hears thee, sees thee, while thou art sweetly speaking, 
Sweetly art smiling. 

— The poets of the United States will read 
with mingled surprise and amusement thb para- 
graph in the Revue Bleue^ by M. de Wyzega, 
which b a gem of criticism of the first water : 

The United States of America possesses now 
but two poets, and they belong as much to 
France as to America. I refer to Mr. Stuart 
Merrill and Mr. Francis Viele Griffin. Among 
the living authors who write verses, neither Mr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, notwithstanding his 
physical resemblance to M. Renan, nor the old 
Quaker, Jean Feuille-Verte Whittier, notwith- 
standing his age and the purity of his intentions, 
nor Mmes. Ella Dietz, Emma Lazarus, Ada 
Isaacs, and Zadel Gustafson, in spite of the 
^and number of their poems — not one of them 
is a real poet. Nor was James Russell Lowell 
a poet But, on the contrary, Walt Whitman, 
the magnificent and noble old man who has just 
died, was every inch a poet. 

— What America Owes to Woman is the title 
of a work being prepared for the Woman's De- 
partment of the World's Exposition, by Lydia 
Hoyt Farmer. As Mrs. Farmer desires to make 
this a book of general interest, if any one can 
furnish an item regarding women in this relation 
— either personal facts of interest, or statistics of 
the number of women engaged in philanthropy, 
education, or any line of labor, mental or physi- 
cal — he will confer a favor by sending the item 
to Mrs. Lydia Hoyt Farmer, 781 Prospect Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

— The London house of Frederick Wame & 
Co., which has an agency in New York, unwit- 
tingly involved itself in a violation of the Federal 
statute against counterfeiting. They published a 
book on American life called The Land of the 
Almighty Dollar^ on the cover of which they 
placed a fac-simile of the reverse of an American 
dollar. All reproductions of coins and bills, 
whether capable of use as money or not, are 
now unlawful. Of course, when the firm's atten- 
tion was called to the matter, they suppressed 
the book and took steps to change the cover. 

— Albert S. Cook, professor of the English 
language and literature in Yale University, will 
soon issue The Bible and English Prose Style, 
In this work the beginning of such study is facili- 
tated by bringing together the pieces of Scripture 
which Ruskin calls *' the one essential part " of 
all his education, and by prefixing comments by 
qualified critics and scholars, showing the influ- 
ence of the Bible on English style. It is intended 



for use in schools, colleges, theological semina- 
ries, and wherever there is a desire to approach the 
subject of Biblical study from the literary side. 
It is published by D. C. Heath & Co., who also 
issue La Chute (from Victor Hugo's Les Mise- 
rables)t edited with introduction and notes by 
Prof. Huss of Princeton. 

— ^The MS. of a tale written by Robert Brown- 
ing's father has lately been found in London. It 
is oddly entitled. The Widow of the World, and 
would make a large volume. Accompanying it 
is a letter written by the poet, and identifying the 
MS. as *' one of the many similar exercises in a 
literary way " of his father. It is not believed 
that it will be publbhed. 

— Mr. Hall Caine has been spending some time 
in Berlin, and has managed to see a good deal of 
literary life in the German capital. The result 
of hb observations is rather surprising, and not 
particularly flattering to Englishmen. The Ger- 
mans do not appear to be great readers of Eng- 
lish literature. Of English fiction they know 
little, and that little does not impress them favor- 
ably. Writing to a friend in London Mr. Caine 
says : '* The German view of Englbh fiction b, 
on the whole, not a good one ; but I find here and 
there a dbposition to pay more attention to the 
younger Englbh novelbts than to those of an 
earlier period. But very little seems to be known 
of any of them. I have met only one man who 
has read Mr. Stevenson, and only one or two 
who have even heard of Mr. Kipling. I sang 
Mr. Barrie's praises amid silence, and no one 
'was aware of Mr. Blackmore, or yet Mr. Besant. 
Such and so loud is the turbulent voice of fame, 
twenty-four hours only from London, amid a 
people who are our first cousins and have inter- 
ests in common with our own. A lady told me 
she was translating Mr. Swinburne ; but she knew 
nothing of Rossetti, except hb name. The nov- 
elbt here is, with one or two notable exceptions, 
not a person of much mark. Mr. Sudermann's 
chief success has been with a play called ' Honor.' 
A younger writer, Mr. Hauptmann, seems to get 
attention by propounding with much skill certain 
psychological enigmas in short dramas. A sale 
of a thousand copies b a good one for a novel, 
and five thousand b prodigious." — Publishers' 
Circular, 

— The long- delayed Life of Mrs, Booth, Mother 
of the Salvation Army, first reported to be in 
preparation many months ago, b now announced 
to appear in a three-volume subscription edition 
about the beginning of October. The compiler 
is Commbsioner Tucker, General Booth's son- 
in-law, who has experienced considerable diffi- 
culty in hb work through the large amount of 
material placed at hb dbposal. 

— The London Daily News has recently said 
some sensible words about American literature : 

Mr. Howells b exercised by Englbh reflec- 
tions on the want of a national tone in American 
literature. Thb b not a cry with which we need 
sympathize. If a literature is good, we really 
need ask no more of it ; excellence suffices. Be- 
sides, as Mr. Howells remarks with really aston- 
ishing frankness, ** for all aesthetic purposes the 
American people b not a nation, but a condition." 
The nail, the very obvious nail, was never more 
firmly knocked on the head. The Americans are 
English, '* not essentially changed . . . and not 
very different from the English at home, except 
in their political environment and the vastness of 
the scale of their development." Exactly; the 
man stammered more in New York than m Bal- 
timore, *' because it b a bigger place." But he 
did not on that account alternb ideas, nor, if he 



were a literary gentleman, hb " copy." America 
is **a bigger i)lace" than England; there are 
more people in it, there are plenty of aliens, and 
there are bears and raccoons. But the trout and 
salmon are the same, and so, essentially, b the 
literature. Why should it be different-? What 
do people want the Americans to do? They 
cannot all be Walt Whitmans, a circumstance 
which we would be the very last to regret. One 
vast Walt b enough for a century ; some of the 
Muses, like the unfeeling husband of Mrs. Harris, 
may even regret this child as ''one too many." 
" Mr. Whitman seems to have exhausted the 
resources of formlessness," says Mr. Howells 
— a Daniel come to judgment and saying delight- 
fully the opposite of what we had anticipated. 
** It b our misfortune rather than our fault,'' says 
Mr. Howells, "to have arrived when all the liter- 
ary forms were invented. " But in that misfor- 
tune we are all alike partakers. A small but not 
undistingubhed race of men, in a comer of the 
Levant, invented all literary forms long ago, 
lonp; before Albion had heard an Englbh word. 
Epic, lyric, drama, tragedy, comedy, drawing- 
room play even (as witness Herondas), fable, 
idyll, pastoral, novel, were all invented by the 
Greeks. If Quintilian or Longinus could live 
again, he might say to all of us modems, " Why 
have you not a national literature ? " that b, if be- 
fore having a national literature you must invent 
new literary forms. 

— Sir Daniel Wilson, president of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Canada, died in that city 
recently, after a protracted illness. He was bora 
in Edinburgh, Jan. 5, 1816, and was an elder 
brother of Prof. George Wilson, the eminent 
physicbt. In 1841 he publbhed Memorials of 
Edinburgh in the Olden Time, and in 1851 ap- 
peared hb greatest work. The Archceology atid 
Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, in two volumes, 
with about 200 illustrations drawn by himself. 
He was appointed professor of hbtory and 
Englbh literature in the Toronto University in 
1853, and in 1881 succeeded Dr. McCaul in its 
presidency. In 1885 he was elected president 
of the literature section of the Royal Society of 
Canada. He received the honor of knighthood 
from Queen Victoria three years later. 

— A preliminary meeting of those interested 
in the formation of a Bibliographical Society was 
held on Friday, July 15, at the offices of the 
Library Association, 20 Hanover Square, Lon- 
don, W., Mr. R. C. Christie presiding. An ad- 
dress in support of the proposal was delivered 
by Mr. W. A. Copinger, in which the following, 
among others, were set forth as the aims of the 
society: (a) To bring together bibliographical 
workers and book lovers from all parts, for the 
purposes of conference and mutual help, {b) 
To organize a systematic method of treating all 
questions relating to the description, hbtory, 
authorship, printing, and publication of books. 
{c) To contribute, by means of cooperative effort, 
to the formation of a General Catalogue of Eng- 
lish Literature, taking as a basis the printed 
Catalogue of the Britbh Museum, {d) To assbt 
in the compilation of special bibliographies, to 
be dealt with by committees appointed from time 
to time for the purpose, {e) To undertake the 
occasional printing and publication of biblio- 
graphical works. (/) To hold periodical meet- 
ings for the discussion of papers and the exhi- 
bition of works of bibliographical interest. The 
following resolutions were unanimously passed : 
'*That thb meeting b of opinion that a society be 
establbhed, to be called 'The Bibliographical 
Society,' and that the objects of the society be : 
(a) The acqubition of information upon subjects 
connected with bibliography, {b) The promotion 
and encouragement of bibliographical studies and 
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researches, {c) The printing and publishing of 
works connected with bibliography. That the 
amount of the annual subscription be one guinea, 
and that Mr. Talbot Baines Reed, 4 Fann Street, 
be appointed Hon. Secretary /r<? tern" 

— Messrs. Putnam offer to send to any person 
who has purchased their edition of TalleyramPs 
Memoirs a four-page sheet for insertion at the 
close of the last volume. It contains Talleyrand's 
latest act, a retractation of the errors of his life, 
and a letter of submission to Pope Gregory XVI. 
These characteristic documents were strangely 
withheld from the English translators of the 
Memoirs, 

— Another new volume by Mr. R. L. Stevenson 
will be ready towards the end of August, contain- 
ing two stories, viz. : " The Beach of Falesi " and 
"The Bottle Imp," with illustrations. 

— The famous Poe Cottage, at Fordham, N. Y., 
has again passed into other hands. A wealthy 
Catholic publisher has just bought the quaint 
and fast- decaying house, and as soon as the pres- 
ent litigation over the title to the property is 
settled the new owner will have the cottage lifted 
up and carried to his country-seat a few blocks 
away. There it will receive a thorough overhaul- 
ing, several hundred dollars will be spent in its 
complete renovation, and the whole house trans- 
formed into an art studio and library for the use 
of the new owner. 

— D. Appleton & Co. have just issued Capfn 
Davy's Honeymoon : a Manx Yarn, by Hall Caine ; 
also a new volume in Appletons' ** Summer *' 
series, by John Seymour Wood, entitled Gra- 
mercy Park : a Story of New York, They have 
in preparation The Story of Columbus^ by Mrs. 
Seelye, a daughter of Dr. Edward Eggleston, 
who has edited the work, illustrated by Mrs. 
Seelye*s sister. Miss AUegra Eggleston; and a 
new novel by Miss Woods, the author of Mette- 
rott. Shoemaker, which is to be called From 
Dusk to Dawn, and which partly turns upon the 
relation of the individual to the community. 

— The portion of the Althorp Library which 
Lord Spencer has been obliged to dispose of has 
been sold at private sale for ;f 350,000. The 
purchaser is a Mrs. Rylands, widow of a Man- 
chester cotton millionaire ; she will establish the 
library in Manchester and give the public access 
to it. The portion of the library sold is the 
better part of the collection, which is said to be 
unsurpassed in value and excellence. 

— A. & C. Black announce a new edition of 
the ** Waverley Novels," in twenty- five monthly 
volumes. An important feature of the "Dry- 
burgh '* edition will be the illustrations, 250 in 
number. Each volume wfll be intrusted to an 
artist whose qualifications seem specially to fit 
him for illustrating the period with which the 
novel deals; the illustrations, engraved under 
the superintendence of Mr. J. D. Cooper, will be 
printed separately from the letterpress. The 
text will be collated with the copy on which Sir 
Walter made his last notes, and which is now 
in the possession of the publishers. A font of 
t3rpe has been specially cast for this edition. 
Glossaries will be appended to each volume, and 
Vol. XXV will contain an index to all the novels. 
The publication will commence next November, 
and the price will be five shillings per volume. 
A limited Edition de luxe will be issued. 

—The death is announced of Mr. John Mac- 
gregor, author of A TTiousand Miles in the Hob 
Xoy, which was pdblished about twenty-five years 



ago, and has gone through a number of editions. 
He also wrote The Rob Roy on the Baltic, A 
Voyage Alone in the Rob Roy, and other works. 
In his early youth Mr. Macgregor contributed to 
Punch, He had for some time been in failing 
health, and died at the age of sixty- seven. 

— Miss Ellen Terry will shortly appear before 
the public in a new part, namely, that of author. 
She is going to publish a book in the coming 
autumn under the title of Stray Memories, 

— Cassell & Co., London, will publish, Sep- 
tember I, The Diplomatic Reminiscences of Lord 
Augustus Lcftus, These reminiscences extend 
from 1837 to 1862. Lord Augustus was con- 
nected with the diplomatic service for upwards 
of half a century, and visited in an official capa- 
city nearly every country in Europe ; whilst of the 
diplomatic life of the three great empires of 
Germany, Russia, and Austria, he knows perhaps 
as much as any man living. The volumes will 
throw light on many subjects which have been, 
and still are, of world-wide interest. 

— D. Appleton & Co. have in preparation a 
new edition of W. H. Hemdon's Abraham Lin- 
coln, The work has been thoroughly revised, 
and will be brought out in two volumes, with new 
illustrations, and an introduction written by Hor- 
ace White. The first volume of Appletons' 
forthcoming military series. Captain Mahan's Ad- 
mired Farragut, will be followed by Gen. O. 
O. Howard's General Taylor, Gen. Bradley T. 
Johnson is writing a volume on Washington, 
Gen. Fitzhugh Lee is preparing one on General 
Lee, and General Hancock is to be dealt with by 
Gen. Francis A. Walker. 

— An illustrated edition of Green's Short His- 
tory of the English People is in preparation, and 
the first volume will soon be published by the 
Harpers. The illustrations carry out the wish 
of the author, to interpret history by pictures 
which should show how men and things appeared 
to the lookers-on of their own day, and how con- 
temporary observers aimed at representing them. 

— In response to the demand for short biog- 
raphies, Mr. Murray announces two such : a mem- 
oir of Darwin, by Mr. F. Darwin, founded on 
The Life and Letters of Charles Darwin ; and 
fenny Lind the Artist, abridged from the some- 
what lengthy life by Canon Scott- Holland and 
Mr. Rockstro. 

— Longmans, Green & Co. have just published 
Dorothy Wallis, an Autobiography, a story of 
theatrical life, with a preface by Walter Besant ; 
Abraham Fabert, by G. Hooper, a most interest- 
ing biography of the first Marshal of France who 
rose from the ranks to that position ; also, Dis- 
tinction and the Criticism of Belief, by Alfred 
Sidgwick, a consideration of the difficulties aris- 
ing from acceptance of the doctrines of evo- 
lution. 

— A book of Reminiscences by Mr. Santley, 
the well-known singer, will be published in the 
autumn by Mr. Edward Arnold. 

— The Tribune bewails the prospect of another 
Bashkirtseff book. " It is to be another compi- 
lation from the letters and journals of the young 
woman, and will include drawings and studies 
by her. There may be people who continue to 
feel an interest in thb morbid, hysterical posing, 
and utterly selfish Russian — but surely they are 
not many." 

— A work by Mr. Joseph Jacobs, entitled The 
Jews in Mediaval England, is about to be issued 
by Mr. David Nutt. 



— Charles Scribner's Sons issued on August 8 
Mr. Stevenson's long-expected book on Samoa, 
entitled A Footnote to History, being a graphic 
and interesting narrative of the varied history of 
that island for the past eight years. They also 
published on the same date Five Hundred Books 
for the Young, a carefully graded and annotated 
list of juvenile reading, compiled by George E. 
Hardy, chairman of the committee on literature 
of the New York State Teachers' Association. 

— The Boston Civil Service Record and Ac 
Baltimore Civil Service Reformer have been 
merged in a single publication, which is to be 
known as Good Government, and which is to rep- 
resent and carry on the work of both the older 
journals. This action is in accordance with a res- 
olution adopted at the Baltimore meeting of the 
National Civil Service Reform League in ApriL 
The office of the new publication is in the Cor- 
coran Building, Washington, D.C. 

— Longmans, Green & Co. will be the English 
publishers of Mrs. Deland's forthcoming novel, 
T^e Story of a Child. Before its appearance in 
book form it will be published «s a serial in the 
Atlantic, 

— The diaries, letters, and other papers of Sir 
Philip Francis will soon be sold in London, and 
are expected to revive the old question of the 
authorship of the letters by "Junius." Lord 
Chief Justice Coleridge is a recent distinguished 
convert to the an ti- Francis school of critics. 

— " Mrs. Ward," says a correspondent of the 
Bookman, '* is a woman of emphatically 'sane' 
views on most questions of the day, with the 
possible exception of Biblical criticism. She is 
firmly opposed to ' Women's Rights,' and ac- 
cepts with satisfaction the position at present 
given to women in an advanced civilized com- 
munity like England. She sympathizes with her 
husband in his strong Unionbm, and takes a 
careful via media attitude on labor questiouB. 
The bent of her nature is towards comprehension 
rather than sympathy, and though savoir^est 
pardonner may be true, yet to be forgiving and 
appreciative is not the same as to be enthusiastic 
In all this, close students of Mr. Matthew Arnold 
will recognize one who has fallen very deeply 
under his influence, and who has sworn alle- 
giance to his cult of ' culture ' — a word which in 
many cases might be replaced by * receptivity.' 
That deep sense of responsibility in the use of 
the intellect — that burning desire to * feel deep, 
think clear, bear fruit well' — that perpetual 
anxiety lest some side has been left unheard, 
lest some case has been overstated, or some 
personal bias taken the place of clear vision — all 
these traits of the great Matthew are to be found 
in his niece." 

— Miss Charlotte M. Yonge's next story will 
be entitled 7^ Cross Roads, or A Ckoice in Life, 
It is a story for young women and older girls. 
Thomas Whittaker will publish it September ist 
He will also issue Imogen, or Only Eighteen, by 
Mrs. Molesworth. 

— The Behring Sea Commissioners will be 
supplied with the Century Dictionary by the 
State Department, and it will be the standard in 
their deliberations. The Century is now the 
authority at Chautauqua. 

— The D. D. Merrill Co. of St Paul and New 
York have purchased from John Wiley & Sons 
the plates of their various editions of Rusldn's 
works, and their entire stock of the same in sheets 
and bound. 
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— The novel by Miss Mary Angela Dickens, 
granddaughter of Charles Dickens, entitled Cross 
Currents, is ready for publication in Applctons* 
** Town and Country Library." 

— It is announced that Edmondo de Amicis 
has become a socialist. Hence his forthcoming 
book, suggestively entitled Primo Maggio, will 
have especial significance. 
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Ths History of a Failurr. and Other Talbs. By 
£. Chilton. Longmans, Green s Co. |i.oo 
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H. Sergei & Co. 50c. 
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OBOSS OITBBENTS.* 

THE appearance of a novel by a grand- 
daughter of Charles Dickens is an event 
of decided interest in the world of fiction. 
The book will undoubtedly have thousands 
of readers whose first curiosity will be to 
learn if this is a genuine case of atavism, in 
which the story-telling talent, leaping over 
one generation, manifests itself in the third. 
That we have here a plain instance of such 
inheritance few readers of Cross Currents 
will be slow to acknowledge. Miss Dickens' 
first novel, though not a great work of fic- 
tion, is full of interest, without regard to the 
family name of its author ; and it is a prom- 
ise, one would say, of a very successful lit- 
erary career. The granddaughter has, in- 
deed, next to nothing in her style, her plot, 
or her characters, to remind us of Dickens ; 
her achievement is distinctly on independent 
lines and through different means from those 
of her grandfather. She has used the file — 
not to such an extent, to be sure, as to attain 
notable finish or power, except in the scene 
of the parting of Roger and Selma ; but no 
paragraph is disfigured by such slipshod 
language as Dickens often used; "mutual 
friend " is, in fact, the only " vile phrase " 
which recalls him. No caricature is here 
made to do duty as a human being ; no ex- 
uberant humor, on the other hand, plays 
over the pages. 

One might almost say that Miss Dickens' 
chief inheritance, apart from the aptitude for 



* Cross Currents. By Mary Angela Dickens. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 50C 



the art of story-telling, is her grandfather's 
love of the stage. For Cross Currents is a 
serious and pathetic story of a girl of genius, 
Selma Malet, who has been trained most 
carefully by John Tyrrell, a successful actor- 
manager, for a dramatic career. She falls 
passionately in love with her cousin, Roger 
Cornish, who went out to New Zealand a 
boy, to return a man. Tyrrell and her 
brother-in-law-to-be, Humphrey Cornish the 
artist, open her eyes to the incompatibility 
of domestic bliss and the triumphant pursuit 
of her art. The artist in her forces love to 
take second place. Just before the wedding 
— "she could not help it" — she tells Roger 
she cannot marry him, but she loves him to 
the end. He — good, simple, manly man — 
comes to himself in time, and learns to wor- 
ship her as a goddess, set apart and above ; 
for a wife he needs, as he finds, a woman 
of a different stamp, but equally a worshiper 
with himself of the elect Selma. 

Selma devotes herself, with a zeal that 
dispenses with happiness, to her manifest 
destiny, and soon all London rings with her 
name as the leading actress of the day. 
She refuses every offer of marriage, and we 
leave her a sweetly grave woman who finds 
her pure satisfactions in high dedication to 
her art — not as a passport into fashionable 
society, on which, after an intoxicating ex- 
perience, she has resolutely turned her back, 
nor as a means of wealth and luxurious ease. 
She had barely escaped the " moral suicide " 
as an artist which " society " was making easy 
for her. Tyrrell had led her into danger. 
Rejecting him, too, as a lover, she cries : 

There must be, I know there is, a truth and a 
reality in art, and I will find it, and stand on it ! 
It is lowering to love to let its suffering spoil 
one's life. I will not lower it, for it shall make 
me strong. 

She is faithful to her art unto the end; 
though she looks out into the darkening 
evening of the closing scene "alone," art 
did not fail her: 

She had devoted herself to her work with a 
curious, steady, unexpressed reverence for it, 
which differed strangely from her old enthusi- 
asm ; her genius had developed with every year ; 
and every year there strengthened about her a 
certain atmosphere, as of a woman whose everv 
thought and aspiration centers round an ideal, 
which has, she knows, no realization on earth ; 
who looks through, and beyond, the art to which 
her life is given, to the perfect beauty and com- 
pleteness of which all human art is as the faint- 
est shadowing forth. 



hS INTBODUOTIOH TO AMERIOAN 
mSTOBY* 

MR. DOUGLAS CAMPBELL, whose 
name sufliiciently attests his Scotch 
descent, is an able American lawyer, now 
living in poor health at Schenectady, N.Y. 
For a quarter of a century, while in the 
practice of his profession in New York City, 
varied by occasional visits to Europe, he 
carried on researches which now take form 



*The Puritan in Holland, England, and America. By 
Douglas Campbell Two vols. Harper & Brothers. 15.0a 



in two fine octavo volumes. The theme is 
the Puritan and his power in English-speak- 
ing nations. Mr. Campbell considers the 
Puritan movement the greatest moral force 
in modern times. The Puritan "was not 
the product of any one race or country. 
He was born out of the uprising against the 
abuses of the Church of Rome. He came 
to maturity in upholding liberty against the 
assaults of kingly power. In him was rep- 
resented the principle of religious and civil 
freedom." 

Briefly epitomized, these thousand pages 
tell this story. The Netherlands were the 
first home of modern republicanism, and for 
centuries the Dutch were the leaders of 
Europe in civilization, being especially su- 
perior to the English in arts, industries, 
home comforts, schools and popular educa- 
tion. The Anabaptists were the first fruits 
of the Reformation, who carried into Eng- 
land the seed of which Puritanism, Inde- 
pendency, and Nonconformity were the fruits. 
The Dutch Republic arose and flourished 
because the soil had been well prepared, in 
the character and abilities of the people ; it 
was fostered by the general circulation of 
the Scriptures and the wide diffusion of in- 
telligence. For two generations English 
regulars, volunteers, exiles and men of com- 
merce — forming a body of many thousands 
— imbibed republican ideas while in the 
Netherlands. Largely through their direct 
influence, and because of the successful ex- 
ample of the little Protestant republic, the 
English commonwealth was formed. This, 
however, failed of permanence, and England 
relapsed into monarchy because the nation 
had not previously been prepared for a re- 
public. Yet the reforms proposed by the 
Long Parliament, and slowly carried out dur- 
ing the past two centuries, were based on 
Dutch precedents. 

Cast out of England, the settlers of New 
England crossed the ocean to America; 
their leaders, having been for the most part 
keen observers or actual citizens of the 
Dutch Republic, followed the republic rather 
than the monarchy in their new political pro- 
cedure. In the making of the United States 
the Dutchmen of New York, and the son 
of a Dutch mother, William Penn, have had 
more constructive influence than the more 
critical New Englanders. Even the institu- 
tions long supposed to have had their begin- 
nings in New England, and, indeed, the po- 
litical features peculiar to the United States, 
are traced to the Dutch Republic. They can- 
not be found in England, and hence the Eng- 
lishman is puzzled to understand them. In 
a word, we are not an English nation ; our 
government is not an evolution from Eng- 
lish germs ; and the Puritans did not invent 
written constitutions, common schools, the 
written ballot, or the public registration oL^ 
deeds and mortgages. These, like our fecA^ 
eral system, senate, local government and re- 
ligious and journalistic freedom, are thir 
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imported directly from Holland, though 
vastly improved on virgin soil. The Scotch- 
Irish are "the Puritans of the South." 

How far Mr. Campbell is correct in his 
main positions cannot, we venture to think, 
be decided by those who are familiar only 
with English and American history, as here- 
tofore written. Passing over the fact that 
almost every historian of the United States 
has been a native of New England, who of 
them has mastered Dutch history? Most 
Americans depend on Motley for their 
knowledge of the Netherlands, but this 
brilliant writer is no authority on the de- 
tails of Dutch institutions. Magnificent as 
is his dramatic picture, overfull even as is 
his narrative of the foreign relations in peace 
and war, the student of federal government, 
or the inquirer into the actual working of 
this commercial republic, gets little satis- 
faction from Motley. Unless we are much 
mistaken, Mr. Campbell, though of course 
an extremist, will find few to successfully 
assault his main positions. At the same 
time he seems himself to be dependent, at 
second handi on Dutch writers. 

The book must be carefully read, and it 
will repay such reading, for it both supple- 
ments and illuminates all American history 
as thus far written. It will interest espe- 
cially those who are inquiring into our na- 
tional origins, political or religious, or into 
the details of our government, local or gen- 
eral. Upon the England in which the Ameri- 
can is most interested — the England of his 
fathers, and of their patrons or tormentors, 
Elizabeth, James I, Charles I, and Crom- 
well — it casts a novel and brilliant light. 
Mr. Campbell, however, depends too much 
on Professor Froude for his facts, despite his 
adherence to Freeman *s scientific methods. 

The strength of this book is in its facts, 
forcibly interpreted and arrayed. We wish 
its English were better. " Open up," " phe- 
nomenal," and other pet words, are unpleas- 
antly repeated. " States-rights " should be, 
as in both the original Dutch and the later 
American, " state-rights." Five times are we 
told of Elizabeth's twitting the Netherland 
refugees with being "base mechanicals." 
The phrase, "not noticed by the general 
historian," is too common. Is it not a belated 
vulgar error to imagine that all Christendom 
was in a state of terror and threatened col- 
lapse near the year looo? Documentary 
evidence of this prevalent supposition is in 
order. The exaggerated statements of the 
martyrdoms in the Netherlands need revi- 
sion, for the critical Dutch historians of our 
time reject the figures ascribed to Grotius. 

Mr. Campbell appears to cherish almost a 
Fenian bitterness against England and the 
English ; in the minds of many this will 
detract from the value of his conclusions. 
Furthermore, his account of the Netherlands 
seems like a patchwork rather than a web 
woven from the original material. We are 
forced to wonder whether he is acquainted 



at first hand with his Dutch authorities. 
He quotes the late Prof. Thorold Rogers 
often, but Rogers in his Story of Holtand 
wrote a caricature of the actual facts, not- 
withstanding its well-meant glorification of 
the Dutch Republic. 

Despite all minor criticisms, this work of 
Mr. Campbell, for original power, cogent 
reasoning, and acute perception and correla- 
tion of long-neglected facts, is a masterpiece 
of historical composition. Unless we are 
mistaken, it will compel the rewriting of 
many chapters in American and English 
history, and take away the foundation from 
much of the merely traditional eloquence of 
Forefathers' Day. 



OHASLES EEENR* 

THIS large volume, extremely attractive 
typographically, and adorned with nu- 
merous excellent illustrations — mostly re- 
productions of Mr. Keene's work on Punch 
— is a striking example of the difference in 
taste between England and America. More 
exactly, one might say it illustrates forcibly 
the difference in the sense of humor be- 
tween the Englishman and the American. 
Mr. Keene was for many years the leading 
artist on Punch; and it was generally sup- 
posed, of course, that the legend or reading 
matter accompanying each illustration con- 
tributed by him was also his work. This, 
however, was not the fact, as the legend was 
usually contributed by some friend. Mr. 
Layard, who certainly surpasses even the 
ordinary degree of eulogy in the biographer, 
would have it that Mr. Keene " ranks with 
the greatest of humorists, in the sense in 
which Shakespeare, Thackeray, Balsac \sic\ 
and Cervantes were humorists — that is, in 
seizing upon Nature truthfully and without 
exaggeration when she was in a humorous 
mood ... in other words, his was pure com- 
edy without a touch of buffoonery." We are 
speaking within limits when we rank this 
passage as one of the most distinctive]^ 
comical passages in this volume of five 
hundred pages 1 

Mr. Layard so far contradicts himself on 
this main point as to say in the next sen- 
tence but one : " Nature made Keene an 
artist; circumstances a humorous one." 
The man of humor, who is made so by cir- 
cumstances, is certainly a new phenomenon 
under the sun, and he must be ranked as a 
pure discovery of Mr. Layard's. The Ameri- 
can reader, who will turn over chapter after 
chapter of this book and find himself quite 
unable to get beyond a fleeting smile at 
what Mr. Layard evidently considers ex- 
tremely humorous matters, will agree heart- 
ily with a more discriminating critic, Mr. 
Sands, who had a large advantage over Mr. 
Layard in personal knowledge of Keene, 



* Life and Letten of Charles Samuel Keene. By George 
Somes Layard. London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co. ; 
New York : Macmillan & Co. $8.00. 



when he says : "I do not think that humor 
was his bent ; by nature he was serious and 
faithful, and, had fortune so directed, he 
would have excelled as a historical painter." 
If Mr. Keene had had the fortune to live on 
American soil, we are very confident that 
his abilities as a humorist would have been 
almost imperceptible to the editors and 
readers of such comic periodicals as Puck. 
Americans well know that Punch is an in- 
fallible yawn-provoker and a sure cure for 
insomnia. 

Mr. Layard^s estimate of Keene as an 
artist in black-and-white must be taken with 
almost as much discount as his estimate of 
him as a humorist. He tells us that "at his 
death the century was to lose, perhaps, the 
greatest man in the art of black-and-white 
that it had seen ... the greatest artist in 
black-and-white that England has ever pro- 
duced." He quotes Punch also on "the 
inimitable Charles Keene, universcUly ac- 
knowledged to be the greatest master of 
black-and-white technique who ever put pen- 
cil to wood-block." As we observed not 
long since in these columns, in a review of 
Mr. Harper's fine volume, English Pen Art- 
istSy the rank Mr. Keene occupies as a mas- 
ter of black-and-white seems ' to us to be 
strangely over-estimated by English writers. 
Mr. Pennell is certainly very far from in- 
dorsing such extravagant estimates as we 
have just quoted from Mr. Layard and 
Punch, 

Charles Samuel Keene was bom at Horn- 
sey, a rural suburb of London, in 1823. He 
was son and grandson of a lawyer. H\^ 
mother belonged to the Sparrow family of 
Ipswich, whose famous old house there is 
still standing. " Ye are of more value than 
many sparrows," was the text once chosen 
by a preacher who was not on amicable 
terms with the family, numerously repre- 
sented in the pews before him. Keene was 
a delicate, modest, and refined youth, called 
by his schoolmates " Miss Keene. " It is 
said that on one occasion he and a friend 
dressed themselves up as servant girls, and 
applied to his mother for employment, and 
one of them was accepted as such without 
recognition. Keene was passionately fond 
of drawing, but began to study law first. 
His mother, who appreciated his talent more 
easily than she penetrated his disguise as a 
servant girl, soon bad him transferred to an 
architect's ofliice, and from there to a school 
of drawing better fitted for the cultivation 
of his great talent. He soon found employ- 
ment on the Illustrated News^ and began to 
contribute to Punch in July, 1851. His work 
was soon to become one of the great fea- 
tures of that periodical. He also contrib- 
uted largely to Once a Week, 

Keene was distinctively an impressionist, 
as the anecdote of his taking the portrait of 
the old shoe (page 115) shows. He was a 
Bohemian ; of course his tendency in this 
direction was exaggerated by some, but th^ 
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Englishman who cultivates the bag-pipes 
with such favor as Keene did certainly de- 
serves the title ! Mr. Layard prints many of 
Keene's letters with very high praises. Let- 
ter writing can hardly have been cultivated 
much in England, however, if these letters 
call forth much applause there. Keene*s 
habits in early life were frugal, and he con- 
tinued them in after years; he left at his 
death, in 1891, a considerable fortune for an 
artist. In personal appearance he was often 
likened to Don Quixote, but the portrait pre- 
fixed to this volume reminds one not a little 
of Dickens ; another portrait, by Sir George 
Reid, is to our mind the finest illustration 
in the volume, although the portrait of the 
" Old Southwold Pensioner," by Keene him- 
self, comes close to it. A large part of the 
illustrations are reproductions from studies; 
the best of them are representations of nat- 
ural scenery. Among the few good things 
in the volume in the way of anecdote is the 
story of Edward Fitzgerald suddenly knocked 
into the salt water while reading a Greek 
play; he held his book open in the water, 
and, when fished out, immediately resumed 
his reading at the same page, not having 
lost his place. Admirers of cricket will ap- 
preciate this story of a famous cricketer: 
** Said a High Church and athletic curate to 
Low Church ditto, * Wonderful things Grace 
does!' * Ah,' said the latter (surprised at 
the observation from his volatile friend), 
*terue, my friend, terue.* First Curate: 
*Only fancy, y'know, ninety-two, and not 
out ! ' " 



OAFTH DAVTS HONEYMOON* 

MR. HALL CAINE has made himself 
a very enviable reputation as an au- 
thor of great force and originality and 
withal an excellent story-teller, and his 
books are always welcome. Capfn Dav/s 
Honeymoon: a Manx Yarn^ is much less 
ambitious than its predecessors, but is, 
nevertheless, an amusing little story or 
rather "yarn," as Mr. Caine calls it. 

Two devoted lovers were long separated, 
as the man had been in South Carolina mak- 
ing a fortune, and the woman had been wait- 
ing, and getting an education in England; 
they marry, but only begin to live together 
when they quarrel, as Mrs. Captain Davy 
wishes Captain Davy to talk English rather 
than Manx, and not to fraternize with the 
" boots " of the hotel, while he accuses her 
of marrying him for his money. They sepa- 
rate, and each sends for an intimate friend ; 
the two friends, discovering how unhappy 
Captain Davy is without his wife, and how un- 
happy his wife is without him, lay a deep plot 
to bring them together, and finally succeed. 
The plot, we need not say, is extremely sim- 
ple, but the treatment is excellent. Captain 
Davy's character is extremely well drawn, 



and the blunt, good-natured, warm-hearted 
Manx sailor stands out with great vivid- 
ness. Scattered through the book, to its 
great improvement, are a number of capital 
Manx stories with which Captain Davy is 
constantly enlivening his conversation. One 
deserves quoting: "A Manx clergyman, who 
had all the virtues but one, was leaving a 
tavern one day in a state of decided exhila- 
ration, when the landlady, seeing his bishop 
coming down the street, pulled him back to 
keep him indoors till the bishop had passed. 
*No!' said he; * I'm drunk; God knows 
it, and for what man knows I don't care a 

d ; I'll walk ; ' and out he went." 

There are many delicate touches in Mr. 
Hall Caine's character drawing, and much 
of that very fine-grained sentiment which is 
so often hidden under rough speech and a 
clumsy exterior. 



* CapC*n Davy's Honeymoon. By Hall Caine. D. Apple- 
too & Co. Ii.oo. 



THE SNOWS OF TIBET* 

THIS is a naturalist's book, and its inter- 
est is chiefly of a scientific sort, such as 
would gratify the taste of collectors of speci- 
mens of natural history. In an outof-the- 
way corner on the confines of China and 
Tibet the author has just spent parts of two 
years wandering around in a wide circle, ex- 
ploring river courses, mountain passes, and 
remote towns which few Europeans if any, 
except missionaries, had ever visited before, 
and making extensive collections of beasts, 
birds, and fishes, as well as of insects, rep- 
tiles, and plants, which were carefully packed 
in spirits, or in tin-lined and hermetically 
sealed cases, and sent home from time to 
time to stock English museums. 

The expedition was not one of great hard- 
ship, except from monotony of food and con- 
stancy of dirt, and it was one of great nov- 
elty and much picturesqueness ; but it was 
exposed to occasional dangers from bellig- 
erent natives, who assumed that Mr. Pratt 
was an enemy in disguise, and who attacked 
him with showers of stones, and in other un- 
pleasant ways, at various points of his jour- 
ney ; and it was also exposed to the constant 
dangers besetting the navigation of the in- 
land waters of China. Much of Mr. Pratt's 
journey was made in what might be called a 
houseboat, which he had built to order, and 
in which, by help of wind and sweep and 
tow line, he ascended the great Yang-tze 
and its tributaries as far as Kia-ting-fu, 
where he left his boat and made a wide cir- 
cuit on foot with carriers. Traveling with 
a passport, he generally found protection 
from the authorities — when he could get at 
them — but even their support was some- 
times grudgingly given. 

The Chinese rivers, as traversed in Mr. 
Pratt's pages, are voluminous and tumultu- 
ous streams, impeded by formidable rapids. 



and subject to violent and sudden inunda- 
tions from melting snows, but often leading 
by deep and narrow gorges through the sub- 
limest scenery, and rewarding the adventurer 
at every turn with grandeur and beauty, and 
not seldom with excitements of a truly thrill- 
ing description. 

It is pleasant to meet in Mr. Pratt a trav- 
eler in the East who can and does speak 
well of Christian missionaries. Those whom 
he falls in with are mostly of the Roman 
Catholic " persuasion," and the tribute he 
pays to their character and work is of the 
heartiest kind. Indeed, no earthly devotion 
can possibly exceed, it would seem, the type 
which is found in these pioneers of Chris- 
tian civilization far away in these benighted 
regions of the globe. 

Lofty mountains covered with perpetual 
isnows, majestic rivers, crowded cities, luxu- 
riant farm lands, arid plains, desolate passes, 
severest cold in midsummer, and stifling 
heats, diversify the picture which Mr. Pratt 
sketches — a picture most of us will be well 
content to look upon through another's eyes. 

Extended lists of the author's collections, 
at the end of the book, will reward the sci- 
entific student, and numerous well-executed 
woodcuts, made from photographs, will please 
the popular eye. The map is good as far as 
it goes, but does not go far enough. It fails 
to show the relation of the corner explored 
to the country at large, as it easily might 
have done on the same plate on a reduced 
scale. 

But Tibet is getting to be too common 
ground. Where remains there some yet un- 
trodden precinct of the globe ? 



*To the Snows of Tibet through China. By A. £. Pratt. 
Illustrated. Longmans, Green & Co. I5.00. 



LANOASTEB AND TO&E.* 

THESE two volumes, issued in the usual 
excellent style of the Clarendon Press, 
do not mark the appearance of a great his- 
torian. Sir James H. Ramsay belongs to 
the school of faithful chroniclers rather than 
to the number of brilliant writers like Pro- 
fessor Froude and Mr. John R. Green. In 
his preface he acknowledges his extreme in- 
debtedness to Bishop Stubbs ; throughout 
the work, indeed, the reader is more im- 
pressed by the very evident signs of extreme 
industry and faithfulness in the writer than 
by any particular vigor or beauty of style. 
There are very few paragraphs that bring 
before one forcibly the character of a whole 
epoch ; and the sketches of the various mon- 
archs of the Houses of Lancaster and York 
which Sir James Ramsay gives, while just, 
are rather colorless. 

The work is an accession of decided value 
to the list of English histories, as it presents 
more fully than Hume, Lingard, or other his- 
torians have done, the political, military, and 



* Lancaster and York: a Century of English History, 
A.D. 1399-1485. By Sir James H. Ramsay of Banff, Bart., 
M.A. With Maps and Illustrations. In two toIs. Mao- 
miDan & Co. ^.00. 
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financial history of the century between 1399 
and 1485. While the author is extremely 
painstaking in basing his statements upon 
the original authorities, he is plainly slightly 
equipped with historic imagination, and the 
result of his twenty-one years of labor is a 
chronicle rather than a history which will 
take at once a place in literature. Sir James 
Ramsay informs us, in the closing para- 
graphs of his preface, that these two vol- 
umes are simply the first part of a history 
of the first fifteen hundred years of England. 
If, however, as is probable, he treats the 
earlier centuries in the same style as the 
period of the Wars of the Roses, his vol- 
umes to come will hardly be received with 
as much favor as these two, since in the 
earlier periods of English history he will 
suffer from the occupation of the field by 
such brilliant and well-informed historians 
as the late Professor Freeman and Mr. 
Green. Sir James Ramsay has one or two 
faults of minor character, compared with the 
usual baldness of his style, which, though 
due to his modesty and candor, have the 
effect of making his pages seem character- 
less, like the work of a mere compiler ; he is 
very much addicted to quotation not only 
from the original authorities but also from 
later writers like Bishop Stubbs, and when- 
ever he gives even two or three words from 
one of Bishop Stubbs' paragraphs he marks 
them as quoted ; in many cases a rewriting 
in bis own language would be preferable to 
sprinkling the pages with quotation marks. 

As Sir James begins his history with the 
last part of it, he presents a brief introduc- 
tion to enable the reader to begin intelli- 
gently. There is one notable omission in 
his short dealing with the reign of King 
Richard II, for he does not even mention 
Wat Tyler, whose rising was undoubtedly 
the most important event in the history of 
that weak king. Generally, through these 
volumes, we note that Sir James Ramsay 
has but a feeble hold upon the social ad- 
vancement of England, though his financial 
history is among the most successful por- 
tions of the work. He confesses in his pref- 
ace to being an adherent of the " drum-and- 
trumpet " school of historians. His descrip- 
tions of battles, however, are by no means 
exciting, and he fails to use the opportuni- 
ties which Henry V in France and Jeanne 
d'Arc offered him for effective narrative. 
The excellent maps of England and France 
are something of an offset to this lack of 
animation. In commending to our readers 
this industrious and candid work on a century 
little treated by historians, we shall content 
ourselves with quoting one or two of Sir 
James Ramsay's characterizations of the 
most eminent characters with whom he 
deals. Of Henry V he says : 

Young Henry had many fine qualities, but 
failed in that filial respect for his father which 
he should have had. ... As to the wildness of 
his life at this period, there was an absolute con- 
scnms among the writers of the time. . . . His 



accession was viewed with considerable misgiv- 
ing, but the misgivings were speedily dispersed, 
as his demeanor day by day attested the sobering 
effect of responsibility. ... As a man of business 
he was not inferior to his father. ... In his deal- 
ings with th» French, we must admit that Henry 
showed himself grasping and unscrupulous. He 
had so thoroughly succeeded in persuading him- 
self of the righteousness of his cause, that in 
everything connected therewith he seemed to 
have raised himself above the level of ordinary 
moral considerations. He also derived strength 
from the consciousness that he could give the 
French a much better government than they 
could otherwise hope to enjoy. His tortuous 
diplomacy was that of the age ; his wish to gov- 
ern well was all his own. In himself he was of 
a fine, manly nature : simple, brave, and pious. 
Edward I is the man- with whom he may best be 
compared. His strength of character was quite 
equal to that of Edward, while the general 
features uf his portrait are more brilliant and 
interesting. 

Sir James Ramsay, of course, attributes 
the visions and views of Jeanne d'Arc to 
hysterical affections, in common with all 
modern historians. His treatment of her 
astonishing career is entirely sympathetic. 
He finds that her first failure to accomplish 
what she undertook was due to the machina- 
tions of her enemies in the French Camp, 
and he thinks it may be taken as certain 
" that no attempt was made to save Jeanne 
by the Court of Charles VII : " 

Had the Duke of Bedford been made to un- 
derstand that whatever Jeanne suffered, Talbot 
should suffer, he could never have sent her to 
the stake. The tender of Jeanne's paltry ran- 
som would have satisfied all the requirements of 
mediaeval warfare. The English hatred of Jeanne 
was merely political ; the French hierarchy hated 
her with the theological hatred ; the French gentry 
hated her for her piety and her peasant birth. 
Thus poor Jeanne stood alone with the people 
of France, and they, for the time, were of no 
account. 

Henry [the Sixth] was, perhaps, the most un- 
fortunate king who ever reigned. Many have 
suffered for the sins of others, but probably no 
king ever lost his throne who was personally so 
popular. Truthful and iust, conscientious, sim- 
ple-minded, and pure, tor unaffected devotion 
he might be compared to the Pucelle. By rights 
he ought to have been canonized as a saint, for 
such he was. To give and to forgive was his 
delight. He left a mark on the hearts of Eng- 
lishmen that was not soon erased. But he had 
not manhood enoue^h to rule a convent, much 
less to rule feudal England. His slender facul- 
ties broke down under the strain of over- train- 
ing and premature responsibility. As to his 
weakness, all authorities are agreed. 



VANITAS.^ 



VERNON LEE " is known to the world 
chiefly as the author of one or two 
rather dubious novels; the sub-title of her 
latest publication is therefore, perhaps, well- 
advised; Vanitas : Polite Stories^ she calls 
it. They who are familiar with her Eupho- 
rion^ and the papers on artistic or literary 
subjects which she writes from time to time 
for the English magazines, open her new vol- 
umes with a keen interest not unmixed with 
forebodings of disappointment. Miss Violet 
Paget has shown conclusively what she can 
do with subjects which arouse her enthu- 
siasm and call out the delicate judgment 



•Vanitas. By Vernon I^. Lovell, Coryell & Co. 
1 1. 00. 



and the exquisitely chosen English which 
make her art criticism worthy to rank with 
Mr. Symonds'; yet what she does by no 
means meets the anticipation of those who 
know her capabilities. VanitaSy however, is 
by no means a poor collection of stones; 
all three, indeed, are decidedly above the 
average in originality, in style, and in a cer- 
tain latter-day subtlety which is very agree- 
able and charming to latter-day readers. 

Worldly women are the themes of Vernon 
Lee's sketches, such as those lately treated 
by Mrs. W. K. Clifford. They are women 
of power and ability ; they have ideas, and 
ideals beyond the ken of the society in which 
they move ; but they cannot cut adrift and 
seek the things they need and almost long 
for, so hard and fast are they bound by the 
dear delights and pleasant joys of luxury. 
Both Mrs. Clifford and Vernon Lee treat the 
discontent which is growing more general 
and less original among the class of women 
of whom they write, as if it were something 
quite new and fin de sihle; yet we fancy 
that the days have always seemed both 

Lank and long. 
When all goes right and nothing goes wrong. 

Probably boredom in the Middle Ages had 
much to do with filling the convents, and 
perhaps adding a crime or two and a crimi- 
nal to the long list of noble renaissance mur- 
deresses. If nowadays the disease takes a 
milder form, and only brings its idle suffer- 
ers to gambling, cigarette smoking, and the 
interchange of risqud stories, the symptoms 
and not the disease are changed. 

In Vanitas one of the sufferers from this 
undivine discontent cuts herself loose from 
her bonds ; one sinks deeper and deeper into 
what she grows to despise more and more 
deeply ; and the third is saved by what Ver- 
non Lee calls a " waste of the supernatural." 
The stories are interesting and sympathetic, 
and one catches glimpses in them of some- 
thing beyond literary discrimination, some- 
thing of a sense of artistic values of light 
and shade, which make one regret the rather 
barren field in which Vernon Lee has chosen 
to exercise unusual and far-reaching powers. 



EEBBEBT SPENOEB'S PBIK0IPLE8 
OF ETfflOS.* 

MR. SPENCER'S course in preparing 
and issuing the later volumes of his 
great System of Synthetic Philosophy has 
been somewhat devious on account of his 
poor health. Fearing that, if he waited to 
take it up in its precise place, the very im- 
portant section on Ethics might never be 
written, he put forth The Data of Ethics 
independently in 1879. L^^ year he pub- 
lished "the most important of the further 
divisions of The Principles of Ethics^"* the 
small volume on Justice, His publishers 
now incorporate, in one stout volume with 
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Part I, " The Data of Ethics," the two parts 
— on " The Inductions of Ethics " and " The 
Ethics of Individual Life" — which fill in 
the gap between the first and the fourth 
parts before issued. Mr. Spencer concludes 
his preface thus : 

There have still to be written and published 
the concluding parts of the second volume : Part 
V, «*The Ethics of Social life — Negative Be- 
neficence;" and Part VI, "The Ethics of Social 
Life — Positive Beneficence." The writing of 
these parts I hope to complete before ability 
ends; heing especially anxious to do this be- 
cause, in the absence of them, the divisions at 
present published will leave, on nearly all minds, 
a very erroneous impression respecting the gen- 
eral tone of evolutionary ethics. In its full 
scope, the moral svstem to be set forth unites 
sternness with kindness ; but thus far attention 
has been drawn almost wholly to the sternness. 
Extreme misapprehensions and gross misstate- 
ments have hence resulted. 

All friends of truth must join in the hope 
that Mr. Spencer's strength may hold out, 
so that not only the second volume on ethics 
may complete that section, but also that a 
third volume on sociology may lay the finish- 
ing stone of a stupendous intellectual achieve- 
ment. Entertaining, ourselves, a much less 
admiring opinion of the value of some sec- 
tions of the Synthetic Philosophy than many 
do, we sincerely trust that it may be made 
complete. 

One disadvantage of such a method of 
publication as Mr. Spencer has followed in 
giving out the Principles of Ethics is the 
inevitable misinterpretation of the entire 
moral system, as it is to be completed by 
its author, of which he speaks ; the correc- 
tion, of course, one has to take entirely on 
faith in his word. Another disadvantage, of 
more consequence, perhaps, in this case, is 
that The Data of Ethics has been very widely 
read and quite thoroughly discussed for a 
dozen years, so that the two parts now printed 
with it would need to be very novel, or espe- 
cially forcible, to excite any such attention 
as their predecessor. We fail, for ourselves, 
to find such novelty or vigor in the matter 
or manner of these parts. Morality, theo- 
retical and practical, is a matter which has 
engaged for centuries the attention of writ- 
ers, many of whom (it is no derogation to Mr. 
Spencer to say it) have been far his supe- 
riors in moral insight, or in power of expres- 
sion. It remains for him to dress up the 
familiar laws of morals in evolutionary for- 
mulae, to give some few judgments of com- 
parative novelty, and to set the whole matter 
of the moral life, as he understands it, in its 
place in his comprehensive scheme. The 
finer dispositions and higher reaches of char- 
acter receive but scant justice in his pages ; 
he is too intent on tracing to some low 
source in animal custom the peculiarly hu- 
man deed, and in the process of explanation 
we often feel that the thing to be explained 
has somehow slipped out of the analysis. 
Temperance, for instance, Mr. Spencer sug- 
gests, may have originated in the self-denial 
needed to keep the graves of ancestors sup- 



plied with food and drink, after a savage 
custom 1 

Militancy and industrialism are not quite 
so hard worked here, as explanations of mo- 
rality, as in previous volumes. The most 
notable new term employed by Mr. Spencer 
is "pro-ethical," to mark right actions done 
in obedience to authority other than that of 
conscience itself, as when one follows cus- 
tom or tradition prescribing such or such a 
course as right, without making it a matter 
of personal examination by one's own feeling 
of right and wrong. Of the two new parts, 
that on "The Ethics of Individual Life "cov- 
ers topics usually brought together by practi- 
cal moralists under the head of " prudence." 
Here, as with them, discussions of work and 
play, food, stimulants, culture, marriage and 
parenthood, are often perilously near to plat- 
itude, and usually close to commonplace. 
The second part on " The Inductions of Eth- 
ics" is far more valuable. After pointing 
out the usual confusion of religion and mor- 
als, and failing to perceive some obvious 
reasons for this, Mr. Spencer takes up in 
succession such matters as aggression, rob- 
bery, humanity, veracity, industry and chas- 
tity. His method is to state first the facts 
drawn from a wide study of sociology, which 
show the prevalence of the " ethics of en- 
mity," as he would style the thoroughly ego- 
istic disposition; then to state other facts 
showing the existence of a natural " ethics 
of amity " or sympathy ; concluding, always, 
as other moralists must, that human nature 
is very " mixed," and that we may hope for 
a gradual improvement in it. Mr. Spencer 
gives one proof that the sentences in his pref- 
ace, which we have quoted, may be taken in 
full faith when he calls the love of man and 
woman under monogamy the " one supreme 
interest of life." Nevertheless, he expresses 
his usual dislike of literature as an educa- 
tional force, a position quite contradictory to 
the foregoing. Mr. Spencer's pages are, for 
a philosopher, too much disfigured by the 
most dogmatic judgments on events of the 
day, such as that on Mr. Gladstone and 
Greek veracity (page 403). The volume, as 
a whole, suffers by comparison with the 
Principles of Psychology and the Sociology ^ 
but it is welcome as supplying a more com- 
plete statement of Spencerian ethics. 



A FOOT-IIOTE TO HISTORY* 

TO most of us Samoa represents a speck 
on the world's atlas, brought into promi- 
nence chiefly by the terrible naval disaster 
which occurred there in 1889. But we all 
live on a speck of a world, compared with 
the rest of the solar system, and doubtless 
events, whether of growth or of revolution, 
in the smallest political specks on the atlas 
are equally instructive and important to the 



•A Foot-Note to History. Eight Yean' Trouble in 
Samoa. By Robert Louis Stevenson. Charles Scribner*8 
Sons. I1.50. 



actors therein with the larger affairs more 
often brought to our notice. 

Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson has now lived 
some time in Samoa, and has the interests 
of the natives much at heart. He has here 
written an account of the Samoan difficulties 
during the last eight years, which he hopes 
may indirectly prove of service in impend- 
ing diplomatic settlements, by making clearer 
to the world in general just what the Samoan 
difficulties have been, and how they have 
arisen. His accounts of the German rule in 
Samoa bring back to memory the worst days 
of the mismanagement of India, and show 
again the evils, on a miniature scale, of 
commercial companies involved in political 
af]b.irs. 

Mr. Stevenson believes that the only 
peaceable solution of the present troubles 
in Samoa is that the rival kings, Laupepa 
and Mataafa, should be again associated on 
the throne ; this arrangement is, he says, 
" so obvious and sure and easy " that he be- 
lieves, as do many Samoans, that the only 
opposition to it comes from Germany, caused 
by the soreness felt there by those who re- 
member the battle of Fangalii ; and it is to 
the German emperor that Mr. Stevenson' 
makes his appeal. To those uninterested 
in the diplomatic question so important to 
Mr. Stevenson, the chief interest in this 
book will be the account of the hurricane of 
1889, and the glimpses of Samoan habits, 
which are scattered through the book in 
Mr. Stevenson's most delightful manner. 



— A wealthy member of the Hungarian Par- 
liament has lately devised a project for thp aid 
of national literature of a truly remarkable kind. 
He has set aside- 150,000 gulden, with a hand- 
some villa in Buda-Pesth, for the use of the " best 
living Hungarian author." A jury, consisting 
of two members of the Hungarian Academy of 
Science, two members of the Kisfeludy Society, 
two members of the Petcefi Society, and two 
well-known publishers of the Hungarian capital, 
will decide upon the man entitled to the prize. 
The fortunate author is to occupy the villa and 
have the income of 150,000 gulden, amounting 
to about 7,000 gulden a year, until his death, 
when the jury or its successors will elect the next 
beneficiary. It is generally understood that the 
donor primarily intends in this delicate way to 
make the latter days of Maurus Jokai, the Hun- 
garian poet, historian, and statesman, free from 
care. 

— Henrik Ibsen has now lived nearly a year 
in Christiana, and it is believed that he will spend 
the rest of his life there. He has furnished a 
splendid home in the Palastkomplexen, or palace 
buildings, in the finest part of the town. The 
house is artistically arranged, and excellent pic- 
tures by Spanish, Italian, Dutch, and French 
masters meet the eye everywhere. 

— Quabbin is the strange title of a forthcoming 
book by Mr. Francis H. Underwood, the origi- 
nator of the Atlantic Monthly^ and at one time 
the American consul at Glasgow. The book 
will contain a description of a typical .New Eng- 
land town and townsmen. — Literary World 
London, ^^ 
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POETKT. 

The Centenary of Shelley. 
Now a hundred yean agonei among us came 
Down from some diviner sphere of purer flame, 
QoChed in flesh to su£Fer, maimed of wings to soar, 
One whom hate once hailed as now love hails by name. 
Chosen of love as chosen of hatred. Now no more 
Ear of man may hear, or heart of man deplore, 
Aught of dissonance or doubt that roars the strain 
Raised at last of love where love sat muto of yore. 

Fame is less than love, and loss is more than gain. 
When the sweetest souls and strongest, fallen in flght. 
Slain and stricken as it seemed in base men's sight. 
Rise and lighten on the graves of f oemen slain. 
Clothed about with love of all men as with light. 
Suns that set not, stars that know not day from night 
— Algernon Charlbs Swinburnb, 

in tht Atktfuntm. 



GEOSaE WnjJAM OUBTIS. 

BUT little more than a year ago Ameri- 
cans were called to mourn the loss of 
James Russell Lowell. Among the pall- 
bearers at the funeral in Appleton Chapel, 
George William Curtis was conspicuous. 
Few could have supposed that of the dis- 
tinguished men present, many of them his 
seniors, he would be the most shining mark 
for death within a twelvemonth. 

Bom in 1824, Mr. Curtis had, indeed, 
entered upon the second half of his sixty- 
ninth year, and he could not be therefore 
called a young man. But just as little could 
he, by the side of such veterans as Mr. 
Whittier and Dr. Holmes, be called an old 
man, although so near the Scriptural limit 
of human life. He would have always been 
"young for liberty " had his years been ex- 
tended even to twenty more, but he was 
taken away while the irresistible charm of 
his graceful oratory and the persuasive vigor 
of his advocacy of pure politics were in no 
degree abated. It is difficult to think of him 
as more than a man of advanced middle 
life; hence the shock of grief with which 
the whole country a few weeks ago learned 
that he was affected by a mortal disease 
which would probably leave him but few 
weeks of life, as over one doomed untimely. 
We may find some slight compensation in 
the reflection that Mr. Curtis, dying before 
the heat and bitterness of a presidential 
campaign have been fully developed, will 
doubtless receive from all his countrymen, 
without regard to party, the tribute of re- 
spect and love which are so much his due. 
There have been few Americans of this cen- 
tur)' who have stood forth more emphat- 
ically as exponents of the right kind of 
Americanism. After Mr. Lowell*s death, Mr. 



Curtis might well be pronounced foremost 
among the "scholars in politics,** though 
he did not happen to be a graduate of any 
college. 

As a man of letters, Mr. Curtis made 
a continuous, rather than a deep mark 
upon American life. His literary work, 
more than that of any other American au- 
thor, was identified with current periodicals. 
One of the editors of PutnanCs Monthly 
from 1852 to its discontinuance, and filling 
the incomparable " Easy Chair ** in Harper^s 
Monthly from 1853 to the last month of his 
life, he had an immense number of read- 
ers who could not fail to be admirers of his 
graceful, kindly, and elevating papers on 
social and literary matters of immediate 
interest. However light the topic, the treat- 
ment was always so refined and polished as 
to recall Addison and the Spectator, Few 
writers have known so well how to sugar the 
pill of moral discourse as the always cour- 
teous and never censorious "Easy Chair.** 
Mr. Curtis* forty years* papers in Harper's 
Magazine deserve to be ranked as one of 
the most refining and humanizing agencies 
that have been at work on American life. 
They were the principal literary product of 
one who became more and more intent to 
serve his country as a reformer and philan- 
thropist, too intent to secure a permanent 
and high place among writers of books. He 
was willing to stand among those who ex- 
cite a widely diffused interest in forms of 
literature which come and go with the weeks 
and the months, rather than with those who 
prefer at first a select audience though few, 
confident that their work will long defy the 
tooth of time. Few readers, probably, of 
the present generation are acquainted with 
Mr. Curtis* five volumes published before 
the war: Nile Notes of a Howadji^ The 
Howadji in Syria, Lotus Eatings the Poti- 
phar Papers^ and Prue and /, probably Mr. 
Curtis* most felicitous literary production, 
all things considered. His novel, Trumps, 
published in 1862, is, on the other hand, the 
least successful of his various works. The 
last thirty years of Mr. Curtis* life saw no 
book from his pen except the little collec- 
tion of essays taken from the " Easy Chair,** 
and issued not long since. With all their 
grace and charm, these various writings are 
not sufficient to place Mr. Curtis* name high 
among American authors of books. 

It was as an orator and lecturer, first in the 
great lectures of the ten years before the 
War for the Union, and later as the eulogist 
of such eminent characters as Bryant and 
Wendell Phillips, and the foremost advocate 
of independence in politics and of civil ser- 
vice reform that Mr. Curtis did his greatest 
work in his ripest years. An associate in 
his early life in the Brook Farm commu- 
nity, and enjoying the friendship of Emerson 
and Thoreau, Mr. Curtis brought to political 
life the highest standards and the purest 
principles. 



He was distinctively a Republican rather 
than an Abolitionist in his early life, and 
when the great contest for the Union had 
been decided, such a friend of the ideal 
could not but be deeply stirred by the cor- 
ruption which seemed to come in like a flood 
over American political life. He took up 
with all the fervor of his mature years the 
cause of a thorough reform of the civil ser- 
vice, and his last prominent appearance in 
public was at Baltimore last April, at the 
meeting of the Civil Service Reform League. 
The address he delivered on that occasion, 
on "Party and Patronage,'* might well be 
commended as his farewell address to the 
American people. In every respect this was 
one of the finest orations Mr. Curtis ever 
gave, full of literary charm, instinct with 
moral sense, and courageous in its s^>plica- 
tion of principles to the present situation. 
He quoted Mr. Gardiner concerning the 
average intellect of the time of the great 
Civil War in England, to the effect that it 
"looked with suspicion on ideas not yet 
stamped with the mint mark of custom; the 
feeling which unconsciously exists in the 
majority of mankind, of repugnance against 
all who aim at higher thinking or purer 
living than are deemed sufficient by their 
competitors, and who usually, in the opini<m 
of their competitors, contrive to miss their 
aim.** Doubtless a large number of the 
American people have been entertaining 
this very opinion of idealists in politics, as 
they would have called Mr. Curtis and bis 
associates ; but he had already won over to 
his side a minority in numbers, destined to 
be surely increased to a majority, which knew 
that he was a true republican and democrat 
engaged in a noble conflict in behalf of the 
people against the people*s worst enemy — 
party. These were his closing words : 

Our appeal is now, as it has alwa3rs been, not 
to party, but to the people who are the masten 
of the party. As the Englbh barons, in the 
phrase of an old Enelish writer, cut the claws of 
John ; as the English Parliament tausht terriblv 
the English king that not he, but the Englbh 
people was the sovereign ; as the American col- 
onies taught the English Parliament in torn that 
the American people would rule America, so \r^ 
every law and custom demanded by public opin- 
ion, which restrains the arbitrary abuse of execu- 
tive power by party, the American people are 
constantly teaching American parties that not 
the parties, but the people rule. We cannot ex- 
pect the king, nor the Parliament, nor the party, 
to solicit the lesson or to enjoy the disapline. 
We cannot expect their suppJe courtiers, eldier 
in the palace or in the saloon, to demand that 
the king or the party shall be bound. But bound 
nevertheless thev are, bound by the people they 
have been, and Sound by the same power they 
will be. The record of this year as of the last 
year, and of every year since the League was 
formed, even the reiterated pledges of plat- 
forms, although reiterated oiuy to be largely 
broken; the most sweet voices of the stump, 
that sink into barren silence ; the bills introduced 
that gasp and die in committee, on the one hand, 
and on the other the constantly larger scope of 
the reformed system in the public service — all 
reveal the ever stronger public purpose and the 
constantly greater achievement of that purpose, 
to add in civil service reform another golden 
link to the shining chain of historical precedents 
which, by wisely restraining executive power, 
promote the puUic welfare. 
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In more than one direction George William 
Curtis showed how genially and persuasively 
one may be an independent and a reformer. 
At the time of his death he was holding the 
position of president of the National Uni- 
tarian Conference, and he had been for years 
one of the officers of the " Free Religious 
Association." His winning voice was always 
ready at the call of those who were strug- 
gling for political or religious liberty, for the 
advancement of education and the promotion 
of wise philanthropy. It was a noble prog- 
ress that this pilgrim of the nineteenth cen- 
tury made from his all-pleasing young man- 
hood to his earnest and prophetic maturity. 
It may well be that he deserves applause 
for leaving the pursuit of literature pure and 
simple to devote himself to the elevation of 
society and politics. It may well be that he 
thus exerted a profounder influence and did 
a nobler work than if he had concentrated 
his shining powers on the production of 
books; where his genius led, his true work 
lay. He has left behind him a place in 
which no one stands ready to take up his 
characteristic work and carry it on with the 
beauty of spirit and the vigor of conscience 
which he manifested through life. What- 
ever the future may have to say of his rank 
in American letters, the place of George 
William Curtis among the greatest of Ameri- 
cans is high and sure. 



LITEBABT LOHDOIT IN laDSTTHHEB. 

" AUGUST is a bad month for London,** is 
xV almost a proverb in the mouths of Eng- 
lishmen. " Why do so many Americans choose 
the worst of all times for visiting London?** 
This question from the lips of one of the most 
famous of living lady novelists, and the proverb 
referred to, and last heard from the lips of one 
steeped in Oriental lore and himself a poet, give 
me my text. 

Will my fellow- Americans justify my answer 
and defense ? I explained to our modern Solo- 
mon and Scheherezade that Americans who had 
nothing to do could come in foggy February or 
balmy springtime; but those too deeply inter- 
ested in^ American life to leave it long, or yoked 
to professional engagements, must come in sum- 
mer, or come not at all. Indeed, I further pre- 
sumed to argue that those who loved most the 
home of their fathers, whose affection for Eng- 
land was most deeply rooted, must come between 
the seasons. Such reverent pilgrims love not 
only the gay London of today, but all the past. 
They come not to revel in the garish present 
alone, but to commune with the ages past To 
them Chaucer, Milton, Shakespeare, Ben Jon- 
son, Dr. Johnson, and all the host of the im- 
mortals in literature, seem as real and present as 
Dickens, Thackeray, and Macaulay of yesterday, 
or the prospective immortals of today. 

Am I not right, my fellow- Americans and 
joint-heirs of the great inheritance of English 
thought and speech ? Is not the Poet's Comer 
in the great minster by the Thames ours also ? 
Can any Englishman enjoy its hallowed precincts 
more than we? Nay; can even the average 
Londoner so delight in tYi^ perspective of history 



as we can and do ? To us, the Briton's, the Ro- 
man*s, the Saxon*s, the Norman's, the mediaeval 
Englishman's Londons make daily dissolving 
views in our imagination ; and this is so, whether 
our point of view be the omnibus top or the 
cathedral's dome. Even the ever imminent or 
the actually enveloping fog cannot shut out the 
vision. Then, to traverse on foot the haunts of 
Caxton and Cromwell, De Foe and Bunyan, to 
dodge in and out of the bywajrs and closes and 
lanes and courts of Dickens' London, or revel 
in the luxuries of Thackeray's world, is, as it 
were, to walk arm in arm with the star- bright 
bearers of these names. In spite of myself, I 
cannot rid myself of their most jolly and genial 
ghosthood. Dickens is perpetually tapping me 
on the shoulder, asking me why I do not like 
this character of his, or why I prefer the other 
one. Elach day's ramble through Westminster, 
Grub Street (of lost name), the Temple lanes 
and courts, or the Strand, finds me walking 
with some old crony of imagination, or jostling 
against some charming fellow whose coil was 
shuffled off centuries or decades ago. 

So, being an American, I can understand my 
fellow-citizens (not "subjects," thank the King 
of kings) better than the London lion, lioness, or 
lion-hunter or tamer. I know why the pilgrims 
from the Great Republic chat together on the 
Holbom, or numerously assemble in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, or nod to each other from the roof- 
seats of the "'bus;" or, Baedeker in hand, ask 
topographical questions of the calm policeman 
whose helmeted head moves not, but whose 
gloves wave in the desired direction. It is espe- 
cially in the British Museum that you discover 
where the August pilgrims from beyond the sea 
gather most and stay longest. Happy the British 
man who can get a seat — or at least the one he 
wants, farthest from drafts, passers-by, and in- 
truding visitors! The reason why there is so 
little vacant desk- room, just when the. native ex- 
pects isolation, is soon discovered. The Ameri- 
can is there, from the first flap of the baize door 
until the last tinkle of the warning tea-bell at 
7 P.M. Note his stern joy. He is loading to the 
muzzle for next year's book, or tamping the 
charge he has been loading for a hemi-decade. 
Or he is claiming kindred with some border- ruf- 
fian of dusky ages past, afterwards knighted ; or, 
it may be, with kings or king- makers; or, better 
yet, with some honest yeoman of the centuries 
during which the other side of the Atlantic had 
magnetic power. August is the genealogist's 
month. The American of today is feverish to 
know who his progenitor was. He invades even 
the Record Office. 

Yet stay I It is not wholly among the dead 
men, delightful as they are, that we live; nor 
yet are .our footsteps only on the gravel of Bun- 
hill or the slabs of Westminster. Happy for the 
American pilgrim, from Boston at least, who 
knows where the torch-bearers of today meet 
between the races! The unwearied hostess of 
Rutland Square, at whose house gather the lit- 
erary lights of Boston between the falling of the 
snows, holds court also in the world's greatest 
city between the first bloom of the hawthorn and 
the first flight of the grouse. " During grouse- 
hunting no sane Englishman is exp>ected to 
attend to serious business," remarked an old- 
established Londoner. So as soon as Lord 
Salisbury is properly voted out, and Mr. Glad- 
stone for the fourth time is put in charge of 



government, ** society " dissolves and exhales. 
So my call at Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton's 
Thursday afternoon reception, on August 18, 
showed me that it was her last for the season. 
The following Monday was to see her amid 
granite and heather, and the breezy crags and 
mossy glens of Scotland. Those who love her 
charming short stories will, by the way, soon 
enjoy one, to be issued by the McClure syndicate, 
entitled When She IVas Thirty, 

It b probably no exaggeration when English call- 
ers at Mrs. Moulton's receptions declare that she 
gets together more literary and artistic celebrities 
than any one else in London. Even at this fag- 
end of the season, I found present, in the half 
hour I was able to spare, Mrs. W. K. Clifford, 
the widow of the well-known scientific writer. 
She is herself the author of Mrs. Keith's Crime 
(a great success), The Love Letters of a Worldly 
Woman, and Aunt Anne, one of the widely read 
novels of the season. Mrs. A. W. Hunt, the 
veteran novelist, was another g^uest present who 
lent dignity and grace, while her lovely daughter, 
Violet, served tea. 

Others with whom I chatted were Miss Brad- 
ley, one of the two ladies who write jointly as 
" Michael Field," and Mrs. Gosse, the wife of 
the poet. Among the gentlemen present were 
Mr. Coulson Kernahan, author of A Dead Man's 
Diary ; Mr. Francillon, the novelist ; Mr. Clem- ' 
ent Shorter, editor of the London Illustrated 
News; Mr. Frank Harris, writer of the best, 
short stories that have ever appeared in the 
Fortnightly Review, which he conducts ; and Mr. 
George Moore, the novelist. Among those often 
found in attendance at this American court are 
Wm. Watson the poet, Barry Paine the short- 
story writer, Theodore Watts, Mrs. Graham R. 
Tomson, Charles Holroyd the painter and etcher, 
Mr. Verne Browne the artist, Frederic Locker 
(author of London Lyrics), Mrs. Alexander the 
novelist, Mrs. Campbell- Praed, etc. — the "etc." 
meaning vastly more than the tail of a comet. 
Space, however, prevents my describing further 
the fixed stars, the planets, the new lights above 
the horizon, or the asteroids in *' the glorious 
inky way " of literary London. Whether in or 
out of the flesh, the people of thought and vision 
and books make for the American pilgrim to 
the home of his fathers a London which is quite 
independent of the London of mud, fog, chimney 
pots, and no "society," sweet corn, or water- 
melons, w. E. G. 

Islington, London, August 20. 
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The History of a Failure. 
The first short story in this collection, by E. 
Chilton, giving the title to the volume, is an 
excellent story and the best where all are good. 
** The History of a Failure " is a perfect paradox, 
for it is as amusing as it is heart-rending. A 
family of children, brought up on the modern 
humanitarian, Spencerian theory, are most amus- 
ingly described, and actually justify their names, 
which were carefully selected by their parents — 
the " Philosopher " and the " Philosophess," who 
had carefully chosen each other on account of 
their ** mutually" perfect physical and mental 
health and soundness. Their children were-^ 
named Herbert Spencer, Emerson, Margaret 
Fuller, and Darwin. All turned out strong, 
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healthy, and scientific except Emerson, and Em- 
erson is the failure whose history is told. . The 
other tales in the book are delicate and spirited ; 
and, as a whole, T%e History of a Failure b well 
worth reading. — Longmans, Green & Co. |i.oa 

Pierrette. 

The latest volume of Miss Wormeley's trans- 
lation of Balzac contains two of his short stories. 
•* Pierrette " is tender and sad. It tells the little 
history of a charmuig young girl who is the vic- 
tim of untoward fortune ; after being cruelly tor- 
tured by an old maiden aunt, into whose hands 
she has fallen, she dies just at the hour when 
happiness and prosperity are waiting at her door. 
Like many of Balzac*s shorter pieces, this is a 
highly finished and careful production. But one 
feels required to make a protest that the great 
author should have so habitually spoiled the 
lives of the sweet maidens whom he occasion- 
ally, though rarely, created. The other story is 
"The Vicar of Tours.** Both belong in the 
•* Scenes from Provincial Life." — Roberts Broth- 
ers. I1.50. 

The Heiress. 

Henri Gr^ville's books are always harmless, 
but they vary greatly in amount of interest. The 
latest is the story of a useful and wealthy young 
woman who fell a prey to the wiles of an odious 
" fortune hunter." The girl's relatives succeeded 
in preventing her from marrying the wretch, and 
a very brief time of courtship served to show her 
the nature of her vulgar fianc^. The moral of 
the book is that no young girl is fitted to choose 
her own husband — a moral sure of not being 
heeded by our American youth. The story is 
thoroughly wholesome ; although it is not on a 
level with this writer's best work, it is far from 
being dull reading. The translation, by Emma C. 
Hewitt and Julien Colman, is excellent. — Wor- 
thington Co. ^1.25. 

Manitou Island. 
This novel will be a disappointment to the 
readers of Miss M. G. McClelland's previous 
iM>oks. Although characterized by many of the 
literary qualities for which they have won de- 
served praise, it falls behind in some essential 
respects. The m<7/(^ is an unfortunate one. How- 
ever frequent in real life cases of hereditary in- 
sanity may be, one is repelled by finding any- 
thing of the kind in a novel. In this instance it 
is a peculiarly interesting woman who is afflicted. 
There is not enough that is inviting in the occur- 
rences on and about Manitou Island to compen- 
sate for the painful impression made by insan- 
ity, murder, and harrowing mystery. It is to be 
hoped that Miss McClelland will choose a more 
pleasing theme for her next novel, and develop 
her plot in the artistic and restrained way which 
she followed in Oblivion, — Henry Holt & Co. 
Ii.oo. 

Qramercy Park. 

This story of New York — it is rather a sermon 
on New York, preached by Mr. John Seymour 
Wood — has as its text, "A man and his wife 
ought never to be separated for a day.** From 
the annual separations or ** divorces ** which cli- 
mate, doctors, and society ordain every summer, 
Mr. Wood deduces all the crimes which are im- 
puted to the fast set in New York. Drinking, 
flirting with other men's wives and other women's 
husbands, gambling, and all manner of riotous 
living, would be done away with utterly and for- 
ever, he believes, were only women content to 



stay at home in summer with their husbands as 
they did in the good old days. Apart from the 
sermon in Mr. Wood's novel, there is a very 
charming little love story in the beginning of 
Gramercy Park, Here Mr. Wood's work is 
delicate, carefully studied, and deserving to bn 
called admirable. The latter half of the book, 
about the evils of married life, is not nearly as 
good as the first half, and Miss Franscioli is evi- 
dently drawn more from the book world than 
from life. Mr. Wood has already become favor- 
ably known by his short stories, and this novel is 
a performance decidedly creditable to him. — D. 
Appleton & Co. 50c. 

The Hand of Destiny. 
" Ossip Schubin " is a brilliant novelist, but in 
this particular novel she has overcrowded her 
canvas. The scene of the story is laid in Rome, 
but the characters are all Austrians; the book 
is, indeed, a study of Austrian society, and it sets 
forth the intensity of class feeling among Aus- 
trians of high social position. A weak young 
Austrian diplomat of a noble family falls des- 
perately in love with the daughter of a com- 
moner. He shows his love in such a way as to 
compromise the girl, without offering to marry 
her. Her brother calls him out, but is fatally 
wounded in the duel; and the shock of her 
brother's death teaches the girl how little her 
quasi lover's attentions were worth. The super- 
ficial young Austrian diplomat's character is ad- 
mirably drawn, and the whole picture of foreign 
society seems remarkably true to life. The con- 
versations are unusually clever, and there is a 
piquancy about Ossip Schubin's style which gives 
it a peculiar fascination. The book has been 
well translated by Mary N. Robinson, and it is 
worthy of something better than paper covers. 
— Worthington Co. 25c. 

A Son of Esau. 

A handsome girl, with a fine figure set off by 
a tasteful dress, fronts the title-page of this 
book. The autograph is that of Minnie Gilmore, 
and the dedication informs us that she is the 
daughter of *' P. S. Gilmore, musician," and that 
she is fondly proud of him. The bright young 
face is full of character, indicating a person of 
distinct individuality. Consequently we feel at 
the very outset that we may have before us a 
story well worth reading. But, unfortunately, the 
author attempts too much. Why did she need 
to create such a scoundrel as Steele Harriman, 
and why introduce such disreputable persons 
into the home of the pure and saintly Althea ? 
Doubtless the faults of the story may be ascribed 
to the exuberance of youthful talent and the nat- 
ural tendency to complicate the plot. If Miss 
Gilmore will bring austerer taste and judgment to 
her work, and will write about men and women 
whom she has actually met, she will probably 
find her reward in making a more satisfactory 
novel. Readiness of expression is among her 
natural gifts ; she writes easily, and has marked 
ability. The discipline of patient work and re- 
straint are evidently needed if she intends to con- 
tinue writing. — Lovell, Coryell & Co. ^1.25. 

The Travelling Companions. 
It is only justice to a dish that it l)e served 
with its proper sauce. To serve turbot with 
mint sauce or roast lamb with Tartar sauce is 
unfair to both. So with our tastes intellectual. 
Certain books need certain conditions to bring 



out their full meriL If this "story in scenes," 
by Mr. F. Anstey, be tsOten with its appropriate 
sauce — a lazy, after-dinner mood — we predict 
an hour or two of smiles and laughter. But, like 
most books of an avowedly humorous character, 
if viewed critically the humor evaporates. The 
plot of the book is merely this, that two men 
travel together over one of the usual European 
routes, and are continually falling in love with 
the same young woman. The fun comes in 
through the utterly diverse tastes of the two 
men, and their consequently diverse wishes and 
plans. All ends, in comedy fashion, by a recall 
of both to then: homes in England. Taken in 
the right way, the book is clever and amuung. 
— Longmans, Green & Co. ^1.75. 



The Rev. Dr. Van Nuynthlee is the hero of 
Mr. Edwin W. Sanborn's novel. People at Pisgah ; 
he is not an interesting person, and it is not an 
interesting novel. It was intended to be humor- 
ous, and it turned out farcical, not a synonymous 
term. The plot is this, briefly : the Rev. Dr. 
Van Nuynthlee has just received a trust bequest 
of a valuable diamond pin which must be given 
to the wife of the testator as soon as possible. 
The Reverend Doctor, wearing it on his shirt for 
safety, is walking in the fields one day when he 
decides to go in swimming in the brook ; while 
he b so engaged a cow makes way with his gar- 
ments, and hence many incidents which make up 
a dull story. The moral of the whole appears 
to be, that stout clergymen should not go in 
swimming without a bath-house near by in which 
to leave their clothes. — D. Appleton & Co. 50c. 

The skillful jeweler will take a common peb> 
ble and by his skill and ingenuity make it into 
a beautiful ornament In the same way Mr. 
Howells has taken our ordinary slang phrases, 
and by putting them into the mouth oi an Eng- 
lishman has created a very amusing farce in A 
Letter of Introduction, The American from the 
Englishman's standpoint has been overdone; we 
are tired of him. But in this clever little bit of 
conversation we have the Englishman who is 
"doing America" described without the least 
exaggeration, and yet he is irresistibly droll. 
Mr. Howells has a light touch and a keen eye. 
His plays are such good reading that we wonder 
they are not put on the stage frequently. This 
little farce appears in Harper's ** Black and 
White" series, and has four apt illustrations. 
— Harper & Brothers. 50c 

A Soul from Pudge* s Corner is the first and 
longest of a group of stories by Jessie F. O'Don- 
nell, which are collected in a paper-covered vol- 
ume. They are well-meant, commonplace, unob- 
jectionable tales of every-day life, and will prob- 
ably give pleasure to readers of the uncritical 
sort who enjoy the average romance of the minor 
periodicals. — G. W. Dillingham. 50c. 

Novels of esoteric Buddhism are apt to be 
more remarkable than edifying, and we cannot 
say that Mabel Collins' Morial the Afahatma has 
any charm other than that of the unexpected. 
Its scene is laid in the heart of Tibet, varied by 
brief journeys to London by means of a crystal 
globe. Mysteries, magic, morbidness, and ab- 
surdities of the highest order are the staple of 
the volume, and its plot is utterly confused. We 
confidently defy any one to gain a clear idea as 
to what Mabel Collins is driving at from one pe- 
rusal of the novel; and in this busy world few 
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of US can spare deep study for a novel of the day. 
The author's imagination is of the order that 
raises ** from the tombs a doleful sound/* but her 
morbid fancy is certainly remarkably developed ; 
if to say this be praise, she is entirely welcome 
to "make the most of it" — Lovell, Gestefeld & 
Co. I1.25. 

A Creature of the Night is an ingenious and the- 
atrical rather than genuinely dramatic story by 
Mr. Fergus Hume. The author admires the fan- 
tastic romances of Th<^ophile Gautier and his 
school, and he has an easy and agreeable style 
of writing. The scene of the story is laid in 
Italy, at Verona, but neither the local color 
nor the characters are thoroughly defined. Mr. 
Hume's Italy is the Italy of the tourist who is 
not independent of his Baedeker; he has the 
conventional idea of Italians as made up of 
Renaissance tyranny and guile, slightly mod- 
ernized by Neapolitan lazzaronism. The rather 
numerous errors in the incidental phrases of 
Italian may be partly the fault of the printer. 
The book is readable, but sensational and unreal. 
— Lovell, Coryell & Co. 25c. 

The title Mayflower TaieSy of a paper-covered 
volume of short stories by several authors, has 
nothing to do with the character of its contents, 
but is merely the name of the series to which it 
belongs. Nothing, indeed, could be more unlike 
the delicate, fragrant bloom of the woods than 
these coarse-grained and sensational tales. The 
first of them is by Mr. Julian Hawthorne, who 
is completely succeeding in his formerly avowed 
purpose to differentiate his work from that of 
his illustrious father. The signature of Haw- 
thorne appears strangely placed under such vul- 
gar and objectionable writings as are offered to 
the public by the son of the magician of New 
England. Nearly as crude and cheap is a story 
by Mr. Grant Allen. Mr. R. Bowling's tale of 
a double identity imitates Mr. Stevenson's haunt- 
ing stories with indifferent success ; the others, 
by Messrs. Sims and Nisbet respectively, are not 
above their companions. The general effect of 
thc^ book is rudeness and caddishness mistak- 
ing itself for literary talent. From the second 
of these undesirable qualities, however, Mr. 
Nisbet's story is entirely free; it is rough but 
respectable. — John A. Taylor & Co. 30c. 

The practiced hand of Mr. James Payn turns 
out its average work in A Modern Dick Whitting- 
ion^ a story of a young poet who heard the Lon- 
don bells calling him to fame. The subject is 
not new ; it has been well handled by Mr. Will- 
iam Black and, more recently, by Mr. Barrie — 
to cite two among many instances of the histori- 
ography of ambitious youth on promotion with 
the Muse. The fortunes of Laurence Merriden 
are related rapidly, with lively desctiption and 
dialogue. Some of the characters, among them 
the minor personage, ** Aunt Jerry," are very 
well drawn. There are not lacking tragic and 
slightly sensational elements in the book, which 
is the work of a habitual novel writer for the 
habitual novel reader. — J. A.Taylor & Co. 50c. 

Bad husbands seem in vogue just now as a 
feature of fiction. Mrs. Katherine S. Macquoid's 
beautiful Berris, after successfully disposing of 
a most excellent and devoted spouse whom she 
does not enjoy at all, succeeds in securing a 
second, as rough, brutal and undesirable as could 
be wished even by the most exacting. The ex- 
change, singular to relate, proves most benefi- 



cial to her character. John Statham's gentleness 
and unselfish desire to make her happy at all 
costs strengthen her faults, and confirm her 
self-love and pride of will; while Sur Joshua 
Horsham's frank brutality terrifies her into self- 
control and silence. We leave her a chastened 
sinner and a reasonably good wife ; so we are 
bound to rejoice, though the process has been 
tolerably painful to her and the reader. — Na- 
tional Book Co. 1 1. 25. 

Wedded to Sport is another tale whose in- 
terest hinges upon a bad husband. Sir Philip 
Verschoylt, Baronet, the owner of a magnificent 
place and ten thousand acres of land, who diver- 
sifies his duties as landowner by fox-hunting, 
steeple chasing, horse races, and the gaming 
table, being "thrown over" by the cousin with 
whom he has played fast and loose for years, 
goes off in a rage and marries, at three weeks' 
notice, a quiet girl whom he scarcely knows, with 
whom he has not an idea in common, and whom 
he does not pretend to love. She consents to 
the arrangement only because her mother is 
dying for lack of an operation, from which their 
extreme poverty debars them. The usual results 
follow. Sir Philip abuses his wife very much as 
a costermonger abuses his ; swears at her and 
snubs her, calls her names in company, and on 
one occasion strikes her before a roomful of 
people. Nothing but an opportune smash- up 
on a railway relieves the strain of the situation. 
Are English husbands of the better class really 
of this type ? — National Book Co. I1.25. 

If there were, as perhaps it were well there 
should be, a censorship over novels, we fancy that 
not a few of Florence Marryat's later works 
would very properly be indexed among the 
prohibited — notably her very latest. The Nobler 
Sex, It relates to the fortunes of a girl without 
discretion and a woman destitute of moral fiber, 
who becomes in turn the victim of three men — 
the husband whom in her callow youth she mar- 
ries without love, the man whom a little later 
she loves but cannot marry, and, still further on, 
the man with whom she lives while her divorce 
is pending, subsequently marries, and later di- 
vorces, for reasons so good and sufficient that 
they should have operated to disgust her with 
him at the first moment of their acquaintance. 
There are points in the history so analogous to 
Miss Marryat's own career as to give it the 
atmosphere of personal reminiscence, and alto- 
gether the record is as distasteful as it is objec- 
tionable, and the reader may be warned in ad- 
vance that unless his taste for fiction is very 
omnivorous, he will throw this aside with re- 
pugnance. — Hovendon Co. |i.oo. 
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Imperial Federation. 
It needs but a glance at the excellent map of 
the world which is folded into the end of Mr. 
G. R. Parkui's essay on Imperial Federation to 
realize the geographical dismemberment of the 
British Empire, and to understand the force of 
the argument which it is the function of the au- 
thor to unfold — that something must be done, or 
something will happen. Either the fabric must be 
bound more strongly together, or it will go to 
pieces. Here is Canada to the west, and India 
to the east, with Africa to the south, and Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand to the southeast; and if 



centripetal force is not made to take the lead, 
centrifugal force will. We agree with Mr. Parkin, 
and believe that the tendency under the law 
of development is for Canada, India, and Aus- 
tralia to strike off in turn as so many independent 
centers ; and that only a strong and aggressive 
political policy in the little island of Great Britain 
can prevent this process, and hold the unwieldy 
body together. This is the idea to the presenta- 
tion of which Mr. Parkin devotes his 314 well- 
thought-out, well-written, and handsomely-printed 
pages. Great, indeed, is Great Britain, and Mr. 
Parkin is one of her true prophets. — Macmillan 
&Co. $1.25. 

Paddles and Politics down the Danube. 

Mr. Poultney Bigelow's studies of foreign pol- 
itics have been widely read in this country. This 
little volume is in a lighter vein than most of his 
previous publications, and it has more to say 
about paddling than about politics. Mr. Bige- 
low gives a charming description of a canoe trip 
on the Danube — which he considers a *' European 
Highway," eventually to be in the hands of the 
German emperor in order to attain its full de- 
velopment — beginnuig at the little town of Don- 
aueschingen in the Black Forest, and ending with 
the Bulgarian town of Widin. He had many 
delightful adventures, and found the manners 
and customs of the peasants fascinating. The 
Hungarian girls he praises in extravagant terms : 
"They dance like angels," he writes, " have beau- 
tiful olive complexions, dress to perfection, are 
as active as antelopes, speak in melodious notes, 
welcome the stranger with every manifestation 
of good will, and behave with tact and good 
breeding." 

Among the most interesting chapters of the 
book are those which treat of the attitude which 
the Servian and the Bulgarian take towards 
Russia. Many loyal Servians express them- 
selves as eager for encouragement from Austria 
and Germany to rise and free themselves en- 
tirely from Russia. The emperor of Germany 
is revered by many of the most loyal Bulgarians ; 
they look to him for their future freedom. In 
regard to the relation of the Hungarian and the 
Jew, " the Jew is a pest," is the universal opin- 
ion of Russians, Hungarians and Roumanians. 
" I could find no one who championed his cause." 
Judging from these statements, the Jew has not a 
friend in the Old World, and is subjected to gall- 
ing insults even when engaged in the most inno- 
cent pursuits. Yet the Jews do not wish to leave 
Russia, and altogether decline to avail themselves 
of the benefits offered to them in the Hirsch Col- 
onization scheme. " What they wanted was to 
stay whtre they were, move about among the 
Russian peasants, live the life of itinerant bro- 
kers — anything but settle down to the hard life 
of the colonies." The illustrations, by the au- 
thor, are of the most sketchy description: he 
calls them merely ** a few rough drawings made 
for the diversion of his children." — Charles L. 
Webster & Co. 750 

Presbyterianism. 
A good idea is well carried out in the Rev. Dr. 
Geo. P. Hays' volume on The Presbyterians ^ a 
history in 500 octavo pages, or thereabouts, of 
the great and influential Christian sect which 
began with John Calvin, but has gone on a good ^^ 
way beyond him — thank God I This we say, A^ 
notwithstanding the halt cried in the case of tW 
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Union Theological Seminary and the Westmin- 
ster Confession. The work goes back to the 
germs of the system in the Bible (as far back as 
the Mosaic elders, if the reader will believe it), 
traces their growth through the Reformation (a 
pretty considerable jump), and fairly makes its 
beginning with the formation of the first Presby- 
tery in America at the opening of the last cen- 
tury. From this point on, the treatment of the 
subject is full and satisfactory. The division 
into Old School and New, the growth of educa- 
tional and charitable institutions, missions, and 
newspapers, Creed Revision and Higher Criti- 
cism as matters of history, and the obscurer 
ramifications of the body — all come under no- 
tice. The pages are well sprinkled with names, 
dates, and figures, giving the text somewhat the 
appearance of an expanded encyclopedia article ; 
but hardly more than an outline of so vast a 
subject could be given in such a moderate com- 
pass. A list of authorities; portraits of emi- 
nent Presbyterian divines (not going back of 
Calvin, however) ; views of seminaries, colleges, 
hospitals, and the like — in all some seventy-six 
woodcuts ; a full table of contents and index ; 
and an introduction by Rev. Dr. John Hall of 
New York, complete the volume, which is pub- 
lished by J. A. Hill & Co. of that city, and sold 
only to subscribers at ^2.75 to I4.50, according 
to the binding. 

Browning's Criticism of Life. 
Mr. Frederic Harrison says that in this age 
]>eople prefer books about books to books them- 
selves ; and his assertion is unfortunately borne 
out by the innumerable books, pamphlets, essays, 
and articles about Browning's poetry with which 
the unhappy world and the miserable reviewer 
are afflicted: 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 
They stretched in never-ending line . . . 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance. 

Mr. William F. Re veil's book on Brownings 
Criticism 0/ Life has nothing to distinguish it 
from its many predecessors. This is the painful 
fact, and we should do equal violence to our duty 
and our inclination did we praise the book for 
anything but its conscientiousness; yet we speak 
with due humility, for is not Mr. Revell a mem- 
ber of the London Browning Society ? — Mac- 
millan & Co. 90c. 

The Qrammar of Science. 
This new volume in the "Contemporary Sci- 
ence " series, by Prof. Karl Pearson, who is now 
Sir Thomas Gresham's professor in Gresham 
College, London,, is a volume of very different 
complexion from any of its predecessors in the 
series. Professor Pearson always writes with 
vigor, and usually, it must be added, with no 
little dogmatism ; while he declares natural the- 
ology and metaphysics to be ** pseudo-sciences," 
his whole volume is of a decidedly metaphysi- 
cal character. His position is that of Kantian 
nominalism: "The mind of man, in the process 
of classifying phenomena and formulating natu- 
ral law, introduces the element of reason into na- 
ture ; and the logic man finds in the universe is 
but the reflection of his own reasoning faculties." 
Here and elsewhere. Professor Pearson is thor- 
oughly in harmony with the nominalists, espe- 
cially with Kant, and to him ** the reality of a 
thing depends upon the possibility of its occur- 
ring as a group of important sense- impressions." 
As Professor Pearson's doctrine is by no means 



in accordance with the scientific psychology or 
logic of the present day, it must be considered 
that such a volume as this is quite out of place 
in a series devoted to presenting the assured re- 
sults of contemporary science. — Imported by 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25. 

Selections from Swift. 

Mr. Henry Craik has edited for the Clarendon 
Press two volumes of selections from the works 
of Dean Swift, of which the first is now ready. 
It opens with a careful and sympathetic review 
of the life of Swift. The selections comprise 
some twenty pages of "Earlier Poems;" four 
sections intended to exhibit Swift's '* Earliest 
Prose" — "Dissensions in Athens and Rome," 
" A Tale of a Tub," " The Battle of the Books," 
and about a hundred pages of the "Journal to 
Stella;" and thirty pages or more of " Contribu- 
tions to the Exammer." Over a hundred pages 
of helpful notes on the various selections follow. 

The second volume is to contain various reli- 
gious pamphlets, the most important writings on 
Ireland, and Gulliver* s Travels. If it is as well 
edited as the first volume, it will present for the 
ordinary readers all of Swift's works of general 
interest, accompanied with explanations of the 
numerous allusions and difficulties of language, 
which are obscure to all but special students of 
Swift's career. Mr. Craik has spent great pains 
upon the accuracy of Swift's text, a matter which 
has hitherto received little attention. — Macmillan 
&Co. I1.90. 

The Voyage of the Kite. 

The ** Kite," it will be remembered, was the 
vessel selected to carry Lieutenant Peary and his 
party to McCormick Bay, in latitude 77® 43'; 
from this far northern point they were to prose- 
cute their further explorations toward the pole. 
In this volume Dr. Robert N. Keeley tells the 
story of the voyage, the establishment of the ex- 
ploring party in their winter quarters, and the 
return of the " Kite " to St. John's. The close 
of the volume is the last word relative to the 
expedition, unless the relief party sent to North 
Greenland the following year shall find its 
members wholly or in part alive after their ter- 
rible wiifler. Dr. Keeley is wholly silent upon a 
point which has interested not a few — how far 
the presence of a woman forms an inconvenience 
and source of danger in an Arctic expedition. 
Mrs. Peary accompanied her husband and was 
left with him at McCormick Bay, and it was for 
her, particularly, that " rescue " was demanded. 
We can scarcely imagine any circumstances in 
which a wife, however devoted, would be more 
utterly in the way and obstructive of success. 
Reading the terrible tale of privations and daily 
dangers as told by Greely and other explorers, 
we should think it impossible that any woman 
could survive such an experience ; if she did so, 
the men with her must materially lessen their 
own chances of safety in augmenting hers. If 
Mrs. Peary lives to come back it will be curious 
and interesting to hear what she has to tell. 
— Philadelphia: Edward Stern & Co. I1.25. 



Anything by George MacDonald is quite sure 
to be striking. His latest volume of sermons, 
published under the title The Hope of the Gospel^ 
is therefore such. Further than this the sermons 
are apostolic, not merely in number, which is 
twelve, but in their relation to the Master, which 
is close, and in their spirit, which is that of the 



Gospels rather than of the Epistles. " Jesus and 
His Fellow Townsmen," " God's Family," "The 
Right Hand and the Left," are typical and sug- 
gestive titles. These sermons all lead to God 
through Jesus Christ ; they have terse ways of 
putting things, as, for example, " Let your light 
out freely, that men may see it, but not that men 
may see you." — D. Appleton & Co. ^i.oa 

The Rev. Dr. McLane of New Haven, Conn., 
believes, as a sensible man should, that "Chris- 
tianity "and "Evolution" arc not contradictory 
terms, but denote complementary factors in the 
great problem of life. Without arguing, as an- 
other eminent writer has lately done, that Chris- 
tianity is one instance, or line, of evolution, he 
yet observes no conflict between them, and has 
written a little treatise, joining the two in his 
title, to allay the fears of those who think that 
because science has gained the quarter-deck, 
therefore Christianity must go by the board. It 
is a good sign of the times that this sensible, 
clear, manly, reasonable, and faithful book, as 
we call it, is published by the Congregational 
S.S. & Pub. Society. — $1.00. 

The thin book entitled Serampore Letters con- 
tains, as a matter of fact, the unpublished cor- 
respondence of William Carey, John Williams, 
and others, respecting the origin of Baptist mis- 
sions to the heathen a century ago. The letters 
have real and peculiar interest, as expressing a 
primitive religious faith in terms of the utmost 
simplicity, and as lighting up the small begin- 
nings of a mighty movement which has affected 
the globe. There are illustrations of persons 
and places. The book is essential on the shelf 
of Christian missions. — G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
I1.50. 

Columbus is the subject of an epic poem of 
considerable length by Mr. Samuel Jefferson. 
It is written in heroic measure, mth evident care 
and study of historical texts. The manner is 
conventional, rather stilted, and lacking in the 
subtle essence which, penetrating verse, renders 
it poetry. The author is to be credited with hav- 
ing written a clear and resi>ectable chronicle, in 
rhyme and meter, that has some interesting de- 
scriptive passages. The frontispiece is a well- 
executed portrait of Columbus. — S. C. Griggs 
& Co. I1.25. 

The eleventh annual report of the Dante So- 
ciety (Cambridge, Mass.) is supplemented by a 
valuable compilation, by Prof. G. R. Carpenter, 
of the Latin documents relating to the public life 
of Dante ; a list of the books and papers added 
during the year May, 1891 — May, 1892, as re- 
corded by the librarian of the society. Prof. Will- 
iam C. Lane ; and a creditable prize essay, by 
Miss Lucy Allen Paton, on " Dante's Personal 
Character." 

— Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons announce that 
they have in preparation an edition of the Writ' 
ings of Thomas Paine^ to be edited by Moncare 
D. Conway, author of the Life of Paine, The 
set will be comprised in two or three volumes, 
the first division being devoted to the political 
and sociological writings, and the second to the 
religious and literary papers. The first division, 
which will be published shortly, as soon as it is 
in readiness, will include The Crisis^ The Rights 
of Man, Common Sense ^ etc. The most impqp 
tant essay in the second part will be 7^e Age ^ 
Reason, The volumes of the work will be uni- 
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form with Mr. Conway's Life of Thomas Paine^ 
and will include essays of importance not in any 
previous collection. The writings of Paine are 
not merely of living interest, but are in a sense 
hbtorical documents; they were closely related 
to great events and crises, political and religious, 
and their important effect on the public mind is 
affirmed by all contemporary testimony. In this 
edition the works will be printed from the origi- 
nal publications without any of the omissions or 
alterations by which some of them have suffered 
in previous presentations ; and each will be ac- 
companied by notes explanatory of the circum- 
stances to which it referred. 



FERIODIOALS. 



Harper^ s for September may fairly be called a 
brilliant number. There are at least six illus- 
trated articles in it of the highest class, and the 
filling in around them is of a high order. The 
six are : a second paper by Theodore Child on 
** Literary Paris," with portraits of MM. Taine, 
Claretie, Sarcey, Pierre Loti, Maupassant, and 
others; "Fox-hunting in the Genesee Valley,** 
by £. G. Martin, a sign of the times we are sorry 
to see ; ** A New England Town Meeting,** by 
Anna C. Brackett, unique and entertaining ; 
"Washington, the Evergreen State,** one of 
Julian Ralph*s State papers, of great interest; 
"Among the Sand Hills,** by Howard Pyle; 
and "A Collection of Death-Masks,** by Lau- 
rence Hutton, a ghastly array of corpse- heads 
photographed from the plaster — of such sub- 
jects as Dante, Tasso, Shakespeare, Garrick and 
other famous actors, Beethoven and Mirabeau. 
This last is the first paper in a series. The Low- 
ell Lecture this month is on Chapman. Poetry 
and fiction from Thomas Dunn English, How- 
ells, Mrs. Moulton, Margaret Sidney (the late .>), 
Aldnch, and others, further enrich these attract- 
ive pages. 

Margaret Deland begins in the September 
number of the Atlantic Monthly a new novel, 
"The Story of a Child,*' which, to judge from 
the first installment, is to be in an entirely differ- 
ent line from her two novels already published. 
Two remarkably imaginative children are intro- 
duced to us, whose many curious dreams and 
projects are extremely interesting. The third 
part of E. E. Hale*s "New England Boyhood.** 
b not inferior in attractiveness to its predeces- 
sors. Mr. H. E. Scudder*s paper on "The 
Primer and Literature,** is an able plea for " an 
unbroken, continuous presentation of great liter- 
ature in the common schools.** Miss Vida D. 
Scudder concludes her fine series of papers on 
"The Prometheus Unbound of Shelley.** Mr. 
Whittier's touchbg poem, "To Oliver Wendell 
Holmes ** on his last birthday, is in his best man- 
ner, and it acquires peculiar pathos from the 
death of the writer. Mrs. Olive Thome Miller*s 
bird- paper, " Cliff -Dwellers in theCafton;** the 
third part of Mr. W. H. Bishop's series on ** An 
American at Home in Europe;** and the "Ro- 
mance of Memory,** are the other solid articles 
of the number. 

The most original and amusing article in the 
Century ioT September b Mr. Brander Matthews' 
fully illustrated study of " The Pictorial Poster.** 
" llie recent development of the pictorial poster 
in France and in America b worthy of careful 



consideration by all who take note of the artistic 
currents of our time.** A vigorous portrait of 
Dvorak opens the number; his arrival in thb 
country to act as director of the " National Con- 
servatory of Music** b an event of great im- 
portance in the musical world. " The fate which 
gave the world a composer of music, robbed Bo- 
hemia of a butcher,** writes Mr. H. E. Krehbiel. 
Edna Dean Proctor*s stirring verses celebrate 
maize as the national flower : 



The rose may bloom for England, 
The lilv for France unfold; 
Irelana may honor the shamrock, 



Scotland her thistle bold : 

But the shield of the great republic, 

The glory of the West, 

Shallbcar a stallc of the tasseled com, 

Of all oar wealth the best. 

"The Grand Falls of Labrador,** " Pioneer Pack 
Horses in Alaska,** and "An Elk- Hunt at Two- 
Ocean Pass,** are descriptive articles, breezily 
written and brilliantly illustrated. "Claude 
Monet,** by Theodore Robinson, throws some 
light on the school of impressionbts in vogue at 
the present time. " The Chatelaine of La Tri- 
nity ** continues to be readable, while the fifth 
chapter of "Christopher Columbus** is written 
with a picturesqueness and an intensity not usu- 
ally to be found in the style of an impartial hb- 
torian. Mr. Stedman*s paper on " Imagination,** 
b one of the best of hb series. He makes an 
acute analysis of Fancy, and exalts the value of 
" the note of spontaneity.*' 

In Scribner^s Magazine for September, "The 
Last of the Buffaloes ** — a race rapidly dbappear- 
ing — is the subject of a study by Mr. G. B. Grin- 
nell. Mr. J. Bigelow deplores the decision of the 
Court of Appeals, which annulled the intended 
bequest for a "Tilden Library.** Miss Isabel 
Hapgood describes the famous " Nevsky Pros- 
pekt ** and its picturesque throng. Mr. W. C. 
Brownell begins a series of papers on " French 
Art** in hb usual intelligent and sympathetic 
spirit Mr. C. F. Lummis writes very entertain- 
ingly of " The Indian Who b Not Poor.** Mrs. 
Frederic R. Jones contributes an article on the 
"Education of the Blind.** "The Attainment 
of the Highest North,** by the Greely expedi- 
tion, b a hbtoric moment chosen for celebra- 
tion by Lieutenant D. L. Brainard. The fiction 
of the number includes one of Mr. G. A. Hib- 
bard's significant sketches, "A Case in Point;** 
and Octave Thanet tells one of her Western 
stories, "The Face of Failure.** Miss Anna 
Brackett's verses, " Sure,** have direct and lyric 
quality; the poem, "Death at Daybreak,** has 
pathetic reference to the last hours of its author, 
the late Miss Anne R. Aldrich. Mbs Edith M. 
Thomas* quatrain, " Insomnia,** b true and sim- 
ple in feeling; "Her Last Word,* * by Miss Li- 
zette Woodworth Reese, is prettily expressed, 
though hardly novel in idea. The Point of View 
department appears a trifle dull thb time; pos- 
sibly it has not recovered from the fatigues of 
vacation. 

The New England Magazine for September 
devotes its first pages to an agreeable and in- 
structive account of travels ** On the Shores of 
Buzzard*s Bay,** by Mr. Edwin Fiske Kimball, pro- 
fusely illustrated. " Old Deerfield ** by Mary E. 
Allen, and ** Rhode Island ** by President Andrews 
of Brown University, are two other illustrated 
articles which justify the name of the magazine. 
The editor's interest in social questions b shown 
by the article " What b Nationalism ? ** by Rabbi 
Solomon Schindler; "A Plea for the German 



Element in America,** by W. L. Sheldon ; a pa- 
per on " Profit Sharing in the United States,** 
by N. P. Oilman ; and hb own able dbcussion, in 
the editor*s table, of the Homestead trouble and 
the real issues involved; with other entertaining 
articles on various matters, the September num- 
ber of the New England Magazine b more than 
usually strong and varied. 

Lippincot^s for September b a California num- 
ber. Its complete novel b " The Doomswoman,** 
by Mrs. Gertrude Atherton, accompanied by a 
portrait of the author. It is in Mrs. Atherton *& 
characterbtic style, which we have never been 
able to admire as much as some do. Among the 
subjects of the number are: *' California Joumal- 
bm,** by M. H. De Young; "California Eras,** 
by H. H. Bancroft; and "The Topography of 
California,** by W. C. Morrow. 

The Forum for September is, naturally, a po- 
litical number in large part. Prof. J. J. McCook*s 
presentation of " The Alarming Proportion of Ve- 
nal Voters *' is based on a careful study of Con- 
necticut towns. Mr. Herbert Welsh* dbcussion 
of " Publicity as a Cure for Corruption,** and 
Hon. M. D. Harter*s brief paper on " A Plan 
for more Effective Management** of political 
campaigns, are both helpful in the direction of 
political reform. Mr. David A. Wells* article 
on " * A Tariff for Revenue : * What It really 
Means,** is very timely. There are two faithful 
** Studies in Immigration,** relating to the " Scan- 
dinavians in the Northwest ** and " The Mine 
Laborers in Pennsylvania,*' by Prof. K. C. Bab- 
cock and Henry Rood respectively. Hon. Chaun- 
cey F. Black considers " The Lesson of Home- 
stead,** and proposes, as a remedy for such 
troubles, the incorporation of trade- unions as 
companies for supplying labor to employers. 
The other articles in the number are on " The 
Next Great Problems in Science,** by Prof. R. H. 
Thurston; "The Enlarged Church,** by David 
Swing ; the " Religious Progress of the Negro,** 
by H. K. Carroll ; " A Chinaman on Our Treat- 
ment of China;** "Provincial Peculiarities of 
Western Life,** by E. W. Howe, the author of 
The Story of a Country Town ; and " Popular 
Education at the University of Michigan,** by 
Prof. H. C. Adams. 

" An Excursion among the Periodicals '* in the 
August Aftdover Review b a good example of 
what an inventive mind may make in the way of 
a first-rate magazine article. Taking the Review 
of Reviews as hb field- glass, so to speak, the 
author, Mr. E. H. Blair, makes a survey of the 
entire field of current periodical literature, and 
maps it out in departments ; so that we can see 
precbely what the periodicals of the world today 
are doing, in what topics they are interested, and 
what are the proportions and perspectives of 
modern dbcussion. It b a capital article. 

To the latest number of the Nuava Antologia 
the eminent poet and critic. Professor Enrico 
Panzacchi, contributes an able study of acad- 
emies and art instruction in Italy at the present 
time. He finds that the art schools need, more 
than all else, to be revived and cheered by the 
gayety and geniality which in these times they 
have lost. They are now, he finds, gloomy 
and didactic. ** Art today,** he writes, " has few 
smiles and few allurements f or ^evpredestinate^ 
hearts that turn 1 

The Homiletic Review has put 
Always respectable, it now b genteel, and makes 



fv allurements for the^predestinate 
tic Review has put on a new dress. 
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a strong bid for the support of all ministers who 
want to know the best that their guild is doing 
in the sermon line. 



HEWS AHD H0TE8. 



— As the LiTBRARY World goes to press 
the news comes of the death of Mr. Whittier at 
Hampton Falls* N. H., on the 7th inst No 
American poet has been more deeply beloved 
and revered than John Greenleaf Whittier; in 
the full ripeness of an honored old age he has 
passed away peacefully and unconsciously, and 
thousands of bis countrymen feel the loss of a 
true helper and friend in the spirit. 

— Dr. Thomas William Parsons died in Scitu- 
ate, Mass., on September 3. His body was found 
in a well, having fallen there, Medical Exam- 
iner Spooner of Hingham declares, during a 
stroke of apoplexy. Dr. Parsons was born Au- 
gust 18, 1819. His father vras a well-known 
Boston physician, who, dying in 1854, lived long 
enough to witness the appreciation of his son's 
early efforts as the translator of Dante, and to 
enjoy the poems which were published the year 
of his own death. Educated at the Boston Latin 
School, the boy drank in there the knowledge 
and appreciation of the great masters of clas- 
sical composition who inspired and colored his 
poetic work. He made a visit to Italy at the 
age of seventeen. Dr. Parsons' translation of 
the Inferno of Dante, in one volume quarto, 
with Dora's picturesque illustrations, was pub- 
lished by De Vries, Ibarra & Co., Boston, in 
1867. He early took a warm interest in the 
drama, and some of his most characteristic 
poems were composed for occasions of dramatic 
interest in Boston. He made a second visit to 
Europe in 1847. Many of his miscellaneous 
poems were the fruit of this visit, during which 
the translation of the first ten cantos of the In- 
ferno received from the scholars and poets of the 
Old World the recognition due to his talents and 
services to letters. His title of M.D. was given 
him by Harvard in 1853. ^^ ^^\ take early 
occasion to speak of Dr. Parsons' eminence as 
a poet, and especially as a translator of Dante. 

— George William Curtis was bom in Provi- 
dence, R. I., February 24, 1824, being a descend- 
ant on his mother's side from James Burrill, 
Chief Justice of Rhode Island, and United States 
Senator. After attending school in Jamaica Flam, 
Mass., he had some months' experience in busi- 
ness in New York City. He joined the Brook 
Farm Association in 1842, remaining there a year 
and a half. He and his elder brother also spent 
the same length of time on a farm in Concord. 
Between 1846 and 1850, Mr. Curtis was abroad, 
traveling in Europe and the East His first three 
books were based on these travels and others at 
home. His connection with Putnam* s MagoMine 
began in 1852 ; he became editor and part pro- 
prietor. This involved him in a special partner- 
ship with the firm which published the magazine ; 
when the firm failed in 1857, with heavy liabili- 
ties, he gave up his private fortune to the cred- 
itors, and finally cleared away the entire debt in 
1873. The Potiphar Papers (1853) and Prue and I 
(1^6) were first issued in Putnam^ s MagoMtne. 
The " Easy Chair " m Harper's Monthly was first 
occupied by Mr. Curtis in 1853, and in the same 
year he began to lecture. Meeting with much 
success on the platform, he took the stump in 



behalf of the Republican party in the canvass of 
1856. In 1857 he began to write the leading edi- 
torials for Harper* s Weekly ; he continued to do 
this to the last of his life. A series of papers 
called ** Manners upon the Road," begun in Har- 
per* s Bauar in 1867, was continued until 1873. 

Mr. Curtis was a delegate to the Republican 
National Conventions in i860, 1864, 1876, and 
1884. From this latter year he acted with the In- 
dependents or '* Mugwumps." He was appointed 
by President Grant on the Civil Service Commis- 
sion in 187 1, but resigned in 1873 on account 
of a difference of view between President Grant 
and himself. He was president of the National 
CivU Service Reform League from its beginning. 
Mr. Curtis several times declined high diplo- 
matic positions offered him by Presidents Lincoln, 
Hayes, and Cleveland. At the time of his death 
he was undoubtedly the foremost American ora- 
tor. His death is supposed to have been due 
to cancer in the stomach. It occurred August 
31, at West Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y. 

— Mr, Fortner*s Marital Claims ^ a new story 
by Richard Malcolm Johnston, which is accom- 
panied by a few short stories, will be the last 
book in D. Appleton & Co.'s "Summer" series 
for the current year. A new novel, by Mrs. J. H. 
Needell, the author of Stephen Ellieotf^ Daugh- 
ter , is to be published immediately in the same 
firm's "Town and Country Library." The title 
is. Passing the Love of Women, 

— Sir John Lubbock, F.R.S., D.C.L., will 
shortly issue, through Messrs. Macmillan & Co., 
a work entitled The Beemties of Nature and the 
Wonders of the Worlds uniform with his Pleasures 
of Life, The latter work continues to have a 
steady sale. 

— J. B. Lippincott Co. have arranged for the 
early publication of a new story by Am^Iie 
Rives. The new novel is in the nature of a 
sequel to The Quick or the Dead, and is entitled 
Barbara Dering, 

— Marie Corelli, the author of The Soul of 
Lilith, who has already made a fortune by her 
writings, is the adopted daughter of Charles 
Mackay, but no relation to the Mackay family. 
She is of Italian extraction, and Marie Corelli 
is her legal name. She intends visiting America, 
says the Journalist, and will probably give read- 
ings from her works. 

— Stephanie, the widow of the Archduke of 
Russia, has written a book on Lacoma, a pictur- 
esque islet in the Adriatic. Lacoma is a sort of 
Adriatic Madeira, an evergreen fairy islet, scarcely 
a league distant from the mainland, rejoicing in 
a splendid climate and reveling in a semi-trop- 
ical v^etation and gorgeous scenery. Illustra- 
tions by the imperial and royal marine painter, 
A. Perko, accompany the text, and also point out 
the marvelous beauty of a spot as yet unvisited 
by traveling parties. 

— Mr. Paul Leicester Ford has for the first 
time collected in one handy volume, entitled 
Writings of Christopher Columbus, translations 
of those letters, etc, of the voyager which de- 
scribe his experiences in the discovery and occu- 
pation of the New World. The book vrill be 
published immediately by Messrs. Charles L. 
Webster & Co., in their "Fktion, Fact, and 
Fancy " series. The same publishers will shortly 
issue, in the same series, Autobiographia, or the 
Story of a Life, by Walt Whitman. These selec- 
tions from the bulk of the poet's prose writings 
have been made by Mr. Arthur Stedman, and are 



so arranged as to give a consecutive account of 
Mr. Whitman's career in the latter's own pictur- 
esque language. The Autobiographia b pub- 
lished as a companion volume to Selected Poems, 
and, like that book, was authorized by the poet 
shortly before his death. 

— In view of the general interest awakened in 
the cholera, Dr. Klein's well-known little book 
on T^e Bacteria in Asiatic Cholera, published 
by Macmillan, has been reduced in price to one 
dollar. Dr. Klein is lecturer at St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital, London, and is an acknowl- 
edged authority on Bacteria. 

— M. Maurice Maeterlinck has refused the 
quinquennial prize for dramatic literature, which 
was awarded to his Princesse Maleine, 

— A new novd by F. Marion Crawford, under 
the title of Children of the King, will shortly be 
published by the Macmillans, uniform with their 
new dollar edition of his novels. The same firm 
announces, also, a new number of their " Dollar 
Novel " series, by an American resident in Rome. 
Under Pressure, by the Marchesa Theodoli, is a 
picture of the Roman society of today. 

— Ginn & Co. have in preparation A Studenfs 
Edition of the Age of Fable, on the basis of Bul- 
finch's Age of Fable (1855), adapted to school use 
and to the needs of b^inners in English litera- 
ture and in the classics ; in part rewritten, it is ac- 
companied by interpretative and illustrative notes 
by Charles Mills Gayley, professor of the English 
l2uiguage and literature in the University of 
California. 

— Henry Stevens & Son, 39 Great Russell 
Street, London, are publishing Henry Harrisse's 
Discovery of North America, " a critical, docu- 
mentary, and historic investigation, with an essay 
on the early cartography of the New World." 
This important work by the foremost investigator 
in the field makes a quarto volume of 800 pages, 
with twenty-three plates and many illustrations 
in the text, and is issued to subscribers in three 
styles, ranging in price from £^ to ;fi2 16/. 
Only 360 copies are to be printed. 

— Miss Margaret F. Herrick, of the "Annex," 
has won the Sargent prize of |ioo, offered annu- 
ally at Harvard for the best metrical translation 
of an ode of Horace. Two years ago the prize 
was won by a young woman, from forty male 
competitors. 

— Messrs. Macmillan & Co. announce the issue, 
in September, of a new edition of Calmire. The 
first edition has been exhausted, and the author 
takes advantage of the reprinting to make con- 
siderable revision. 

— Virginia Dare, "a Romance of the Six- 
teenth Century " by E. A. B. S., and At the End 
of the Rainbow, a Colorado story by Julia A. 
Sabine, will be published at once by Thomas 
Whittaker. 

— Mrs. Humphry Ward's preface to the new 
edition of The History of David Grieve, just 
published by Macmillan & Co., will be sent by 
them to all purchasers of the previous editions, 
on application. 

— Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will pub- 
lish, September 17, France under the Regency, 
with a review of the administration of Louis XIV, 
by James Breck Perkins; Autumn, a new volume 
selected from the journals of Thoreau, and edited 
by H. G. O. Blake ; The Foot-Path Way, by Brad- 
ford Torrey; Evangeline: a Tale of Acadie, by 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, with photograv- 
ure reproductions of sixteen designs by F. O. C. 
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DarleV) in an idiUon de luxe, limited to 150 
copies; Favorite Flies and their Histories, by 
Mary E. Orvis Marbury ; Spare Hours, by John 
Brown, M.D., a new edition in three volumes ; 
The Gentleman's Afaganine Library, Vol. 13, 
English topography, Part II; The Princess: 
a Medley^ by Alfred, Lord Tennyson, the family 
edition ; and The House of the Seven Gables, by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, in the " Riverside Paper " 
series. 

— Military Government and Martial Law, by 
William E. Birkhimer, LL.B., First Lieutenant 
and Adjutant, Third United States Artillery, now 
in press, will treat in a painstaking manner of 
military jurisdktion in its two branches above 
indicated. The distinction between the rights, du- 
ties, and responsibilities of military officers when 
exercising authority over the civil community, 
first abroad and then at home, is elaborately dis- 

* cussed. The work is the result of martial- law 
experiences years ago, and recent events in this 
country show the subject matter treated of has 
sinte lost none of its interest or importance. It 
is intended to be a practically useful manual for 
military officers. It will be published soon by 
James J. Chapman, Washington, D.C. 

— One of the important books of the autumn 
will be Professor Seeley's comprehensive life of 
William III. It is based upon a year's investiga- 
tion and research among papers which neither 
English nor Dutch historians, it is claimed, have 
ever used before. 

— The Worthington Co. announce Four Des- 
tinies, by Th^ophile Gautier, translated by Lucy 
Arrington ; One Year, a Tale of Wedlock, trans- 
lated from the Swedish ; and Enthralled and Re- 
leased, by E. Werner, translated by Dr. Raphael. 

— D. C. Heath & Co. issued, the last of Au- 
gust, Faust, Part I, edited, with introduction, ex- 
planatory and critical notes, and a bibliography, 
by Professor Calvin Thomas of the University 
of Michigan. 

— Dean Swift, in his Gulliver* s Travels, made 
an astonishing guess at the recent discoveries 
about Mars, as the Providence fournal points 
out Writing of the astronomers of Laputa, 
Swift says: "They have found two satellites 
which revolve about Mars, whereof the inner- 
most is distant from the planet exactly three 
diameters of the planet ; the former revolves in 
the space of ten hours, and the latter in twenty- 
one and a half hours." ** In fact," says i\it Jour- 
nal, " the latter moon is ten thousand miles from 
Mars, whereas — the diameter of the planet be- 
ing four thousand miles — Gulliver's estimate 
would place it twelve thousand miles; for the 
outer moon he gives twenty thousand miles for 
the distance, which is really fifteen thousand 
miles. The inner moon revolves in seven and a 
half hours against Gulliver's ten, and the outer 
in thirty hours against Gulliver's twenty- one and 
a half." 

— The meeting at Horsham on Shelley's birth- 
day was, on the whole, highly successful, in spite 
of disappointments. The chairman, Mr. R. H. 
Hurst, was supported on the platform by Mr. 
Gosse, Mr. Fre*deric Harrison, Miss Alma Mur- 
ray, Mr. and Mrs. William Sharp, the Hon. 
Roden Noel, Sir Frederick Young, Mr. Theodore 
Watts, and others. Mr. Gosse's address was, of 
course, the chief feature. He emphasized the 
fact that the gathering was *' a sign that the 
period of prejudice is over," and that " England 
is in sympathy at last with her beautiful, wa3rward 



child, understands his great language, and is rec- 
onciled to his harmonious ministry." In respond- 
ing to the vote of thanks, Mr. Gosse alluded 
gracefully to the labors of the founders of the 
movement for observing the centenary of Shell- 
ey's birth. These gentlemen are Mr. Stanley 
Little and Mr. J. J. Robinson, who, as honorary 
secretaries, have been indefatigable in their ex- 
ertions, and who now appeal for ;f 5,000 to build 
the proposed library and museum at Horsham. 
— Literary World, London, 

— The statue in memory of Edward Irving, 
which has for some time been in course of erec- 
tion at Annan, Dumfriesshire, where he was 
bom, on August 15, 1792, was to be unveiled on 
the last anniversary of his birth. 

— Mrs. Molesworth has written a novel — not 
a children's story. The name of this novel is 
Leona, and it is published by the Cassell Pub- 
lishing Company. A very timely book from this 
house b The Career of Columbus, by Charles 
Elton, M.P. Out of the Jaws of Death, by Frank 
Barrett, is ready from the press of this company, 
which also announces Mrs. Alexander's new novel. 
The Snare of the Fowler, 

— Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have in press, to 
be issued very shortly under American copyright, 
a long expected History of Early English Litera- 
ture, by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. 

— Dr. James M. Whiton will publish through 
Thomas Whittaker a new book on the Trinity, 
under the title, Gloria Pairi, It will treat the 
subject in the spirit of modern thought, using 
the dialogue form for simplicity of expression. 

— At the Lyceum Theater, London, Lord Ten- 
nyson's " Becket " will be presented next winter. 
Mr. Irving has had the manuscript in his posses- 
sion for several years. 

— Prof. J. Rendel Harris announces the dis- 
covery of a new text of the Old Syriac version 
of the Gospels (Curetonian Syriac). A copy of 
the text has already been made, and is under the 
examination of well-known English editors. 

— The Shakespeare trustees have at last 
bought Anne Hathaway's cottage at Shottery, 
Stratford- on- Avon, for ;f 3,000, so that now thb 
historic little building is national property. No 
American exhibitor need apply. — Publishers* 
Circular, 

— General Rosecrans thinks M. Zola's Dawn' 
fall should be read by everybody who wishes to 

know what war is actually like. It is realistic in 
the extreme, and b the first book by a civilian 
to give an accurate picture of the horrors of war. 

— In a letter printed in the Standard Mr. 
Chapman, of Messrs. Chapman & Hall, says that 
the popularity of Dickens is greater than ever. 
Since the Pickwick Papers have been out of copy- 
right, no less than eleven London publbhers 
have brought out editions, and in the face of 
that Messrs. Chapman & Hall have sold of Pick- 
wick alone 521,750 copies during the last twenty 
years. In respect of popularity, by the way, it b 
interesting to note that Lever runs Dickens very 
closely, and that Fielding has also a great sale. 
In spite of the number of books now published, 
jt seems that old favorites hold theiir own. 

— The novel which Mrs. Humphry Ward has 
in hand will not be finished, it is said, before two 
years' time. 

— Reports of M. Guy de Maupassant's con- 
dition differ greatly ; one b to the effect that he 
has greatly improved in bodily and mental health, 
and b taking a long sea- voyage with a medical 



friend in hope of still further improvement. 
Another says that his mental state is now con- 
sidered hopeless. Hb yacht has been sold, and 
hb furniture will soon pass under the hammer. 

— Professor Froude will lecture next year at 
Oxford on the Council of Trent and the Connter- 
Reformation. 

puBnoATioirs keoeived. 
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DOBOTHT WALLIS* 

MR. BESANT has often studied in his 
novels the case of the working-girl, 
and particularly in one of its most pathetic 
types — the young gentlewoman, ill-prepared 
by training and by sensibilities to meet the 
world on its own terms. In a story, Kath- 
erine Regina^ published not many years ago, 
this subject was treated with the graceful 
eloquence of illustration and the earnest and 
delicately humorous exhortation which char- 
acterize Mr. Besant*s narrative style. A man- 
ner so distinct as his contains within it the 
potentialities of a mannerism ; and we take 
this occasion not only to note the continu- 
ance of Mr. Besant*s study of the social 
problem of the working-girl, but also to 
congratulate him upon a remarkable im- 
provement in the literary means adopted in 
his later novel. Partly because of the auto- 
biographical form, and partly, it appears to 
us, because Mr. Besant has come to recog- 
nize that the relations between author and 
reader are better kept out of a story — the 
new manner of Dorothy IVallis is highly 
artistic and efficacious. The story could 
hardly be told more simply or with more 
lifelike effect Only once or twice is the 
illusion broken by a phrase which would not 
have been natural in the letters of a young 
woman writing to her lover about her pro- 
fessional life. 

There is not much plot to the story, which 
is a very full, minute and unexaggerated 
study of the conditions of workers, first in 
an office where mailing-wrappers are ad- 



• Dorothy Wallis. An Autobiography. With Introduc- 
tion by Walter Besant. Longmans, Green & Co. I1.50. 



dressed; later, of the petty vicissitudes of 
an actress among theatrical agents, mana- 
gers, the oddly assorted companies of pro- 
vincial theaters, and the discomforts of cheap 
lodgings, long railway journeys and an un- 
certain " treasury." Dorothy Wallis, a bright, 
independent little heroine, gifted with com- 
mon sense — which appears to be a rarer 
quality in fiction than even in real life — 
makes her way bravely and honestly, sus- 
tained by two strong sentiments, the love of 
her lover and of her art. Let us also add 
that Dorothy wastes no energy in clamorous 
assertions of woman's right to address wrap- 
pers or to walk the stage ; her autobiography 
has no theories to announce, unless the sim- 
ple truths that a woman is happiest when 
working within the shelter of home, and that 
the first step toward success must be that 
which leaves behind her the instinctive idea 
that, because she is a gentlewoman, she is 
to be excused from thoroughness and pains- 
taking in the work for which she is paid. 

Not without a purpose beside that of the 
novelist has Mr. Besant considered the case 
of the young creatures who sew or write or 
act or teach or sell goods. By careful ac- 
quaintances with the circumstances of their 
work and their conditions, he intends to 
prepare the way for their betterment. He 
writes : " The presentation of any one girPs 
fight for life, truly and faithfully told, ought 
to be useful, whether it shows how difficult 
that fight may be, how brave must be the 
girls who attempt it, how frugal must be 
their life, liow arduous is their labor, or 
whether it may lead some to consider what, 
if anything, may be done for the girls who 
have to face such a life." Certainly the phi- 
lanthropist of the People's Palace fights with 
a chivalrous and brilliant pen the battle of 
the distressed damsels, while the public re- 
ceives pleasure, not pain, from the faith- 
ful wounds dealt to its conscience. 



GOSSIP or THE OENTTIET.* 

THE anonymous author of these two large 
volumes of personal recollections of Eng- 
lish society in the first seventy-five years of 
this century has evidently had very uncom- 
mon advantages. The hints which he gives 
at various passages as to his possible iden- 
tity might put an English critic on the right 
trail, just as Sir Richard Wallace has been 
apparently run down as the author oi An 
Englishman in Paris; but the American 
reader will hardly be able to discover the 
author from the very scattered bits of evi- 
dence which these two volumes afiEord. 
Whoever he may be, he uses the word 
"gossip " in the good sense of the word as 
equivalent to the relation of personal details 
concerning various characters, which might 



* Gossip of the Century. Personal and Traditional 
Memories — Social, Literary, Artistic, etc. By the author 
of " Flemish Interiors." Two volumes. Macmillan & Co. 
>io.50. 



come to the knowledge of one seeing them 
often, in more or less public ways, and which 
the historian is obliged to pass over. The 
value of such a book of miscellaneous remi- 
niscences, of course, depends upon the select- 
ive faculty of the gossiper. In this case the 
large majority of the recollections are of no 
little interest, and throw many side lights 
upon the distinguished characters who are 
their subjects. 

The author writes with considerable liter- 
ary skill, and he strikes the right note usually 
between mere colloquialism and the digni- 
fied historical style. He seems to have seen 
or known in some degree nearly every promi- 
nent person of the years 1 825-1875, and a 
mere catalogue of their names would fill 
several columns of the Literary World. 
For ourselves, we have found the first vol- 
ume the more entertaining of the two, with 
its chapters on " Gossip of the Court " and 
social, literary, and political celebrities, men 
of the sword, of the law, and of medicine. 
The second volume, considerably the larger 
of the two, is devoted to reminiscences of 
the dramatic stage and the opera, and paint- 
ers and sculptors. In this volume a few of 
the more notable names are Braham, Cata- 
lani, Rossini, Grisi, Pasta, Charles Matthews, 
Jenny Lind, Macready, Rachel, Ristori, Ver- 
net, Haydon, Constable, Chantrey and Gib- 
son. The six hundred pages of anecdote and 
information concerning these and other rep- 
resentatives of the drama and the fine arts 
we must pass over in order to give a few 
samples of the richness of the first volume. 

When King George IV, who was styled 
both the " First Gentleman " and the " First 
Blackguard " of Europe, lay dying, bulletins 
were posted regularly at Brighton, which was 
one of the few places where His Majesty 
was a favorite : " A Sussex yokel, reading 
that * Last night the King slept at intervals,' 
was much scandalized that they should have 
ventured to move him to * Intervals,' where- 
ever that might be, when he was in so pre- 
carious a state." 

Of the coronation of Queen Victoria a very 
full account is given, with the usual praise 
of the youthful sovereign. An amusing epi- 
taph is quoted in the note on Lord Rolle, 
whom the young Queen rose to meet as he 
came to do homage. " This 'ere " and " that 
there " were frequent phrases in his conver- 
sation. A wag broke into verse at his death, 
alluding to his large hands and feet : 

Here lies John, Lord Rolle, of hand and foot so rare. 
Who's left '* this 'ere " to go and try " that there." 

Among the few pages concerning Ameri- 
can characters are two or three on the Fourth 
of July celebration in 1867 at the house of 
the American minister, Mr. J. [sic] Francis 
Adams, which do not indicate that the writer 
was as much an admirer of American women 
as his countrymen in general appear to be^ 
If we have any readers who have not heam^ 
of the Yankee's preference between Texas 
and the infernal regions, they may find the 
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story on page 165 of the first volume. The 
recollections of Spiritualism do not indicate 
a believer. 

One of the least known and most peculiar 
characters in this volume is Thomas Day, 
the author of Sandford and Aferton^ whose 
matrimonial experiences were especially odd. 
This story of Dr. Whewell of Trinity College 
is new to us : ** It was said that he added the 
following clause, to be used in the bidding 
prayer by all parsons hailing from Trinity 
College: *Pray we likewise for all "small- 
college-men," for they also are God's crea- 
tures.' " The account of George Eliot and 
G, H. Lewes is of much interest; the por- 
trait given of her is the least attractive that 
we have ever chanced to see, showing the 
horse-face very strongly : 

George Eliot was by no means sparkling in 
conversation; indeed, her social attributes were 
rather of the heavier, almost Johnsonian order, 
and her remarks were often sententious, thoueh 
apparently not designedly so, for there was od- 
viously no intentional arrogation of superiority, 
though perhaps an almost imperceptible evidence 
of self-consciousness. The impression she left 
was that of seriousness and solid sense, untem- 
pcred by any ray of humor, scarcely of cheerful- 
ness ; she spoke in a measured, thoughtful tone, 
which imparted a certain importance to her 
words; but her si>eech was marked rather by 
redcence than volubility; now and then she 
would give out an epigrammatic phrase which 
seemed almost offered as a theme for discussion, 
or as a trait of originality to be, perhaps, recorded 
by her chroniclers. 

Concerning Dickens there are two sharp 
pages — but we must not make any further 
attempt to convey an idea of the richness of 
anecdote and reminiscence in this volume. 
The Duke of Wellington, Count D'Orsay, 
Bulwer, Lord Ashburton, Lord Eldon, Lord 
Houghton, Mrs. Procter, Lord Beaconsfield, 
the Howitts and Lord Brougham, are but a 
few of the many characters here introduced 
to us. Among the many portraits, mostly 
included in the text, we must mention the 
very attractive picture of Sir Walter Scott as 
a child of five, and the full length portrait of 
the Duke of Wellington. The amusing rem- 
iniscences of Jack Lee include one of the 
wittiest sayings in the two volumes : " There 
were, in Lee's time, two other Lees of some 
repute ; of these, one was an indolent fellow 
in holy orders ; the other, a man of fortune 
leading a luxurious life. A humorous French 
lady, speaking of this trio of Lees, styled 
them respectively, * /// de justice^ lit de re- 
pos and /// de parade,^ " 



THOEEAU OF AUTUMH* 

MR. H. G. O. BLAKE, the editor of this 
compilation from the journals of Henry 
D. Thoreau, has so happily accomplished his 
task that the reader goes on from one Sep- 
tember to another, and is half way through 
the book before it occurs to him to be sur- 
prised that the record, which runs with such 



* Autumn. Selections from the Journals of Henry D. 
Thoreau. Edited by H. G. O. Blake, Houghton, Mifflin 
&Co. Ii.jo. 



smoothness and no apparent break or inter- 
ruption, never gets beyond November, never 
advances a step farther toward winter or 
spring. Rereading its entries we are freshly 
struck by the charm, and by the narrow limit 
of Thoreau 's thought and sympathies. What 
he had never tested he considered it impos- 
sible to enjoy; what he did not enjoy he 
despised other men for enjoying. To hoe 
his own beans, to collect and chop the wood 
for his winter fire, accompanied the while 
with a range of swift-glancing thoughts and 
fancies, was to him happiness ; ergOy the man 
who bought beans and wood, and used his 
time for something else, lost the best of joy 
and was not worth further consideration : 

There is no more tempting novelty than this 
new November. No going to Europe or to an- 
other world is to be named with it. [Thoreau 
had rarely been as far even as Boston from his 
familiar haunts !] Give me the old familiar walk, 
post-office and all, with this ever new self, with 
this infinite expectation and faith which does 
not know when it is beaten. Think of the con- 
summate folly of attempting to go away from 
htre. Foolisn people think that what they im- 
agine is somewhere else. That stuff is not made 
in any factory but their own. 

Later he writes : 

In the evening I went to a party. It is a bad 
place to go to ; thirty or forty persons, mostly 
young women, in a small room, warm and noisy ; 
was introduced to two young women. The first 
was as lively and loquacious as a chickadee; 
had been accustomed to the society of watering- 
places, and therefore could get no refreshment 
out of such a dry fellow as I. The other was 
said to be pretty looking, but I rarely look peo- 
ple in their faces, and moreover I could not hear 
what she said, there was such a clacking. These 
parties^ I think^ are a part of the machinery of 
modern society ^ that young people may be brought 
together to form marriage connectians / What is 
the use of goine to see people whom yet you 
never see, and who never see you. 

With this dry disposal of the customs of 
modem society, the young philosopher re- 
tired to his beans and his wood-chopping, 
and the unpleasing surprise of having seven 
hundred and six copies of the first edition 
of A Week on the Concord and Merrimack 
Rivers returned upon his hands as unsal- 
able: 

I have now a library of nearly nine hundred 
volumes, over seven hundred of which I wrote 
myself. Is it not well that the author should 
behold the fruits of his labor ? I see now what 
I wrote for. But I believe that the result is 
more inspiring and better for me than if a thou- 
sand had bought my wares. It affects my pri- 
vacy less and leaves me freer. 

But it was not always beans or dry philos- 
ophy with Thoreau. The great compensa- 
tions which are bom of becoming akin to 
the heart of Nature came to him. At times 
he was deeply happy — happier than the 
" tape-sellers," whom he contemned, can ever 
be. Here is an exquisite bit relating to one 
of these compensating moments: 

October 5, 1840. A part of me which has 
reposed in silence all day goes abroad at night 
like the owl, and has its day. At night we re- 
cline and nestle, and infold ourselves in our 
being. Each night I go home to rest. Each 
night I am gathered to my fathers. The soul 
deijarts out of the body and sleeps in God — a 
divine slumber. As she withdraws herself, the 
limbs droop and the eyelids fall, and Nature re- 



claims her clay acain. Man has always regarded 
the night as ambrosial or divine. The air is 
then peopled ; fairies come out. 



A HisTOET or aaTHETIO • 

MR. BOSANQUET is the author of an 
elaborate treatise on logic, and one or 
two minor works, and he now contributes 
this new volume to the valuable " Library of 
Philosophy," published by Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co. of London, under the general 
editorship of J. H. Muirhead, M. A. In 
this very promising series, Dr. Erdmann^s 
History of Philosophy and Prof. Pfleiderer's 
work on The Development of Rational The- 
ology since Kant have been the first two 
works. The standard which these volumes 
by distinguished German professors have 
taken is maintained by Mr. Bosanquet, who 
has recently become known to a consider- 
able number of American students of phi- 
losophy and economics through his very 
remarkable lectures before the School of 
Applied Ethics, at Plymouth. As the writer 
had the pleasure of listening to one of this 
brilliant series of discourses on Ethics, he 
takes up this well-developed History of jEs- 
the tic with something of that sense of ac- 
quaintanceship which it is desirable the re- 
viewer should have of an author at all new 
to his reading. It is, by the way, a msLtXtr 
for no little regret that Mr. Bosanquet-s 
early return to England will prevent a wider 
recognition of his great abilities as a lecturer 
and philosopher by thousands of Americans 
to whom his lectures would undoubtedly be 
a source of the highest intellectual gratifica- 
tion and profit. 

Mr. Bosanquet is a thorough student of 
philosophy in general, and he treats the 
philosophy of aesthetic in close connection 
with the larger whole. " The present work 
is, therefore, primarily addressed to those 
who may find a philosophical interest in 
understanding the place and value of beauty 
in the system of human life, as conceived by 
leading thinkers in different periods of the 
world's history." It is the theory and not 
the application that Mr. Bosanquet is con- 
cerned with. His survey, therefore, of his 
subject very rarely leaves the usual lines of 
a history of philosophy in general ; the ex- 
ceptions are largely in two chapters — one 
comparing Dante and Shakespeare, and the 
other on the important contributions of Schil- 
ler and Goethe to the subject. At the same 
time the writer has, of course, drawn many of 
his illustrations from literature and the fine 
arts. No one, however, should take up the 
volume with the expectation that it is light 
reading. Mr. Bosanquet's treatment is thor- 
oughly philosophical, and he has neglected 
none of the important theories put forth in 
ancient or modern times by Plato, Aristotle, 
Hegel, Hartmann, or Schasler. The style 

•The History of jflsthetic. By Beroard Bosanquet, 
M.A., LL.D. MacmiUan & Co. ^3.75. 
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is not harsh, compared with that of most 
metaphysicians; but it is not eloquent or 
rhetorical, since Mr. Bosanquet adheres to 
his proper office of exposition and criticism 
of philosophical theory. 

The "comprehensive definition of the 
beautiful " as ** that which has characteristic 
or individual expressiveness for sense-per- 
ception or imagination, subject to the condi- 
tions of general or abstract expressiveness 
in the same medium," is sufficiently general 
to deter, at the outset, any reader who might 
suppose this history a volume after the style 
of Mr. Ruskin. Mr. Bosanquet, to be sure, 
does not follow the chief German writers 
in making his work simply an account of 
aesthetic systems ; he endeavors also to give 
an account of the " aesthetic consciousness 
which has furnished material for these sys- 
tems, and has formed the atmosphere in 
which they arose." These two tasks of trac- 
ing the development of the consciousness 
and the succession of systems that would ex- 
plain the sense of beauty and its office, Mr. 
Bosanquet keeps well in hand, side by side. 
In this place we cannot do more than men- 
tion a few of the points of his comprehen- 
sive and extremely careful treatment. Tak- 
ing up Aristotle^s definition of tragedy, he 
thus paraphrases the latter part of that noted 
passage, " producing by (the stimulation of) 
pity and fear the alleviating discharge of 
emotions of that nature." A term of the 
first import in Aristotle's aesthetic scheme, 
**€tho8," Mr. Bosanquet would not render 
as individual character, " the concrete living 
creation, at once mysterious and intelligible, 
that we look for in modern art, but some- 
thing more typical and generic, not without 
a moral reference, as we say * good ' or * bad ' 
character." 

During the period between Aristotie and 
Descartes, Mr. Bosanquet finds that "the 
aesthetic consciousness had traversed an im- 
mense distance from its Hellenic origin;" 
and one of the best parts of his work is the 
portion devoted to this period, in which 
Vergil, Plotinus, Augustine and St Francis 
are diverse characters, to all of whom Mr. 
Bosanquet does equal justice. He inquires 
concerning this period, generally character- 
ized by its austerity : 

Was it not necessary that the opposition be- 
tween the spirit and the flesh shoula be pushed 
to the furthest point, both within the realm of 
art and between art and dogma, in order that the 
entire gamut of expression might be mastered, 
and that the arduousness of the task, to repre- 
sent all that there is in man, might not be under- 
stated? If the God- like or heroic Christ had 
never passed into the man of sorrows, if cruci- 
fixions and martyrdoms and the forms of ema- 
ciated ascetics had never been brought within 
the range of representation, would not an ele- 
ment have been wanting to the complex express- 
iveness of Botticelli and Leonardo, and to the 
modem feeline^, which is our peculiar pride, for 
a beauty as wide as life ? 

Yet in this whole Middle Age Mr. Bosan- 
quet declares that the actual aesthetic con- 
sciousness was the most continuous and 
creative that the world has ever seen. The 



period was barren in self-criticising theory 
because of the very fullness of the art-im- 
pulse and the pressure of needs and prob- 
lems belonging not to the first but to the 
second youth of the world. With Kant, Mr. 
Bosanquet finds the aesthetic problem brought 
to a focus, and to his important work in this 
direction a solid chapter is devoted. The 
remainder of the volume is a prolonged com- 
ment on this sentence : 

It was after Kant had brought into suggestive 
order the factors of this movement, using as a 
chief instrument in the work the ideas of the 
beautiful and the sublime, that an extraordinarily 
rapid and fortunate succession of great minds 
reorganized the data of art and learning by the 
help of his conceptions, and thus founded in one 
of its forms the concrete idealism which really 
governs alike the aesthetic and the metaphysic of 
me nineteenth century. 

While the contributions of Schiller and 
Goethe to aesthetic are ably presented, He- 
gel's treatment of the Ideal Mr. Bosanquet 
considers to be the "greatest single step that 
has ever been made in aesthetic," subject to 
a single reservation ; on the other hand, he 
is convinced that " the appreciation of actual 
beauty among the German aesthetic philoso- 
phers of the last half century is less vital, 
though infinitely more learned than that 
shown by the giant race whom they suc- 
ceeded." The final chapter is devoted to 
the contributions of the English mind to 
aesthetic, principally in the works of Mr. 
Ruskin and Mr. William Morris. Mr. Bo- 
sanquet closes with some reflections on the 
outlook and future of " the concrete sense of 
beauty," which recognize that "*the prac- 
tice of art for the people and by the people, 
a joy to the maker and user,' no longer ex- 
ists in the more civilized nations of the world 
. . . but in spite of all hostile conditions, 
man is more human now than ever he was 
before, and he will find out the way to sat- 
isfy his imperious need for beauty." 



FIOTIOir. 



The Woodman. 

M. Guemay de Beaurepaire, who writes under 
the pseudonym of "Jules de Glouvet," is Pro- 
cureur Giniral of France. In her preface Mrs. 
John Simpson, the translator of this novel, pays 
a high tribute to the force of will and integrity 
of conscience which have made this "bravest 
magistrate of France one of her foremost citi- 
zens." It was he who, when the other Procureur 
refused to obey the behest of the Minister of 
Justice and proceed against Boulanger, came 
forward to discharge this dangerous duty, drew 
up the Act of Accusation, secured the sentence, 
and " when he had delivered the country from 
the most worthless of traitors stood alone in the 
breach to confront the rage of unbridled party 
hatred." It was he, also, who carried through 
the recent trial of the anarchists in such a man- 
ner that the whole of France with one accord 
hailed in him the " hero of the hour." 

As a writer Jules de Glouvet stands in the front 
of the new school of " Idealism," now rising up 
to do battle with the ranks of Zola and his imita- 



tors. Le Forestier is a story as full of color, solita- 
riness and passionate love of nature as the best 
work of George Sand ; as full of simplicity, pathos 
and truth, of the primary emodons and sensa- 
tions and the wild, ecstatic impulses of the untu- 
tored mind. The forest, the chanin vert, is the 
scene and the inspiration of the story. A pas- 
sionate Jove of the woods, of the wild things 
which they harbor, and of the freshness and the 
seclusion of the thick glades and coverts is the 
informing emotion of the peasant life in these 
parts. The story has no humor, and few reliev- 
ing touches of any kind; it is somber like the 
forest itself, sad Uke the sound of the wind in 
the branches, but it is indescribably free and 
strong; it is like a fragment of wild music taken 
down from the unformulated notes of a sylvan 
pipe, and a new sense of pleasure awakes as we 
listen to it. — Harper & Brothers. $1.00. 

Four Destinies. 
This brilliant romance of Th^ophile Gautier 
is full of exciting and impressive events. A se- 
cret society, with Titanic ambitions, bound by 
the most formidable oaths; four young lovers, 
parted by extraordinary circumstances and never 
reassorted as at first; a glimpse of Napoleon 
upon his isle of expiation ; war in an East Indian 
jungle; descriptions decorated with all the mar- 
velous detail and color with which Gautier's 
pages gleam like jewels in fine- wrought gold; a 
solenm epilogue concerning destiny — are some 
of the main points of a volume which, while not 
precisely a masterpiece of its author, evidences 
his great qualities. The cheap and showy bind- 
ing is unworthy of the book. The translation is 
good. — Worthington Co. I1.25. 

For His Sake. 
Whatever other shortcomings Mrs. Alexander's 
novels possess, they are never deficient in plot. 
Each of them is built on a symmetrical, rounded, 
old-fashioned scheme ; and in these days of im- 
pressionism and blurred outlines, when fiction as 
well as water colors seems largely composed of 
hastily applied dabs of color, softened and blended 
by a squirt freely applied, this is much to say. 
For the rest, they all present us with very much 
the same stock company. There is the coarse, 
hard relative; the fair, gentie heroine with a 
dash of spirit to relieve her from the charge of 
insipidity; the lover she half loves, and the 
other lover — the harsh, peremptory one, whose 
acerbities are gradually infused and tempered by 
her sweetness — whom she wholly loves and in 
the end marries. These dramatis persona con- 
front us afresh in For His Sake; and somehow 
we are not sorry to meet them again, though long 
experience of their wa3rs enables us to foresee 
the end of their fortunes from the beginnbig. 
The moment we heard Sybil Carew announce 
that she "detested" Captain Brian Rashleigh, 
tiiat moment we knew — but we will not spoil the 
reader's pleasure by saying what we knew. — J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 50c. 

Mr. Fortner's Marital Claims. 
The latest volume of Appletons' charmingly 
bound " Summer'' series contains a number of 
short stories of Georgia life, by Richard Mal- 
colm Johnston, of which the first, " Mr. Fortner's 
Marital Claims," gives the tide to the collectio^^ 
" Old Gus Lawton," the story of a young fellow 
who was sure he was in love, but not sure whom 
he was in love with, is rather the best thing 
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in the volume. All the stories, however, are 
gfood; they are told with a certain vigor and 
sympathy, not unmixed with humor, which make 
the collection as a whole very creditable to the 
writer. ** Mr. Fortner*s Marital Claims,'* the 
most ambitious story of the volume, is well told 
and carefully studied, but does not run quite as 
easily as some of the shorter stories. Colonel 
Johnston's familiarity with the life which he de- 
scribes enables him to throw an air of reality 
over his sketches which is especially attractive 
to those who have seen the lazy, shiftless, good- 
natured class of **poor whites" whom he de- 
scribes. — D. Appleton & Co. 50c. 

Charming to Her Latest Day. 

Mr. Alan Muir must certainly have tried to draw 
the heroine of Charming to Her Latest Day from 
life ; for the sketch is so vague that, according to 
the novelist's usual canons, it could only have 
been drawn from a living model. The novel 
ends with eleven rules addressed to women, and 
the author says there are tens of thousands of 
English women who could be as charming as the 
heroine of his novel would they only consent to 
follow these rules. Otherwise, Mr. Muir's book 
is an account of a worldly woman and her at- 
tempts to marry her three daughters. Charming 
to Her Latest Day is original in conception and 
execution, but its other merits are slight The 
rules for being "charming" are worthy of study, 
and are on the whole sensible ; we fear that they 
wOl lead to more amusement than imitation, 
however. — Harper & Brothers. 50c. 

At the End of the Rainbow. 
As a specimen of American Episcopal Sunday- 
school books Miss Julia A. Sabine's story of 
Colorado life is fairly good ; looked at from any 
other standpoint, it is not quite up to the mark. 
The tone is excellent and the story is not at all 
morbid, and as Sunday-school books go this is 
high praise. The heroine of the story, Esther, 
goes from England as a kind of ** lady- help " to 
an American family living in Colorado. There 
her good works begin, and she converts most 
of her neighbors and all her employer's family 
to a sense of the beauty of the Church of 
England. When they have once attained to a 
full realization of this fact, all goes happily 
with them forever after. The story comes to a 
close in a general atmosphere of ** God save the 
Queen." It is not at all a bad book, but then 
it is not all good; and so neither harm nor 
benefit is likely to result from its perusal. — 
Thomas Whittaker. $1.25. 

Calidore and Miscellanea. 
The last volume of Dr. Garnett's charming 
edition of Thomas Love Peacock's writings con- 
tains the fragment of his unfinished and unpub- 
lished romance, Calidore^ as well as a number of 
sketches and essays published in various maga- 
zines. All these have a certain interest and 
value ; but the most important is the paper on 
the "Four Ages of Poetry," with its denuncia- 
tion of the Lake Poets and its theory that no 
more poetry ought to be written, as there is 
quite enough that is good already ; in any case, 
*' poetry is but the mental rattle that awakened 
the attention in the infancy of civil society." It is 
no wonder that Shelley's anger was aroused and 
poured upon Peacock for such sacrilege. The 
essay on the " Phaethon " of Euripides is full of 
interest, with its fine translation of the dawn lyric 



sung by the chorus of handmaids before the 
palace in the early morning. Dr. Garnett's edi- 
tion of Peacock is most creditable; it should 
be warmly welcomed by all lovers of the foot- 
paths and byways of English literature. — Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.00. 

Leona. 

Mrs. Molesworth, so well known by her charm- 
ing juvenile stories, has this time written for older 
girls. The same dainty brightness, refined good- 
ness without suspicion of goodyness and agree- 
able art of narration that have won children to 
the circle of her readers, are present in this nov- 
elette. It is a love story of London society, not 
too eventful, with just enough doubt and trouble 
to hold the interest to the happy end. The 
character of May is quite original, the pretty 
country cousin not quite so simple and artless as 
she appears. Leona, the heroine, will be pro- 
nounced by readers of her own age to be '* per- 
fectly splendid." Deploring the colloquialism 
of these demoiselles, we recommend the book 
to them. — Cassell Publishing Co. $1.00. 

Enthralled and Released. 
Haunted castles and specters have vanished 
from modern literature, and are only to be found 
nowadays in German novels and in the reports 
of the "S.P.R." Perhaps abstinence whets the 
appetite, for we confess that, after a long line of 
modem realistic novels, where the characteriza- 
tion is everything and the plot nowhere, we read 
a romantic novel such as Enthralled and Re- 
leased^ by E. Werner, with avidity, and are not 
ungrateful enough to wish to point out its faults 
to critical spirits. The story is full of plot and 
incident, and the pleasure of reading it lies chiefly 
in expecting the unexpected developments. The 
illustrations are sufficiently good, though a trifle 
below the modem standpoint ; though the word 
" gentleman " is invariably substituted for " man " 
in rather an obnoxious fashion, the translation 
on the whole is clear and readable. — Wor- 
thington Co. 

His Life's Magnet. 
This is one of the many English novels which 
require leisure on the part of the writer and the 
reader — pleasant and easy in style, with plenty 
of poetic quotations, careful descriptions of vil- 
lages and parks, much drinking of cups of tea, 
with a pronounced moral tone varying, as the 
case may be, from the mild ritualistic sentiment 
of good Miss Yonge, to the ladylike dabbling in 
dangerous doctrines, carefully corrected, of the 
equally good but more modem Miss Edna Lyall 
and her sisters in the art of novel-writing. Cer- 
tainly Theodora Elmslie, the author of His Li/e^s 
Magnety is among the competent authors of this 
class. She appears to know life in a young lady- 
like fashion that is rather prepossessing in its 
naivet^. She admits such wel 1- worn machinery of 
fiction as a family curse, related in a mixture of 
homely dialect and ** dictionary words " by a con- 
ventional village crone; she even permits the 
curse to be fulfilled in a fiery sacrifice — really 
quite touching — of the life of the hero. In brief, 
there are all sorts of conventionalities of the typi- 
cal British novel beloved of Mudie's subscribers; 
but they are somehow redeemed by the simpli- 
city and evident pleasure with which the author 
has followed her story. The best sketch of the 
book — it must be from life — is that of little 
Patricia, with her delight in existence in general, 



and in ponies and kittens and rabbits in particu- 
lar. — D. Appleton & Co. 50c. 

A Young Man of the Period. 
This new romance by M. Andr^ Theuriet ap- 
pears, by special arrangement with the author, 
in a translation from the MS. The version made 
by M. Max Maury is spirited and not inelegant. 
The story is entertaining, agreeable and quite 
suited to the demoiselle who will learn from it 
enough and not too much of the ways of the 
world. The young man of the end of the cen- 
tury is depicted in his calculating, C3mical, a£fected 
and weary personality ; but this is done with a 
light and refined touch. In hopeful contrast with 
this type appears the real hero of the story, who, 
through energy, artistic sentiment and honest 
affection, comes to the front. Only a French- 
man can write a novel with a thesis and not fall 
into prosiness. Moreover, M. Theuriet's encour- 
aging moral might well inspire a romance: 
" When the higher classes become too old to 
furnish their full contingent of sap, of enthusi- 
asm and of talent, then it becomes the privilege 
of the lower classes to bring forward men of 
action, endowed with faith and imagination." 
— Laird & Lee. 50c 



Messrs. Roberts Bros, have brought their very 
taking edition of Miss Austen's novels to a con- 
clusion with two volumes, which do not exactly 
come under the title of the series, but serve to 
complete it with a memoir and a selection from 
her letters. The memoir, by Rev. J. E. Austen 
Leigh, forms one volume in connection with 
Lady Susan and the fragment entitled The Wat- 
sons, Miss Sarah C. Woolsey is the editor of 
the volume of letters which includes about three 
fourths of the collection published in 1884 by 
Jane Austen's great-nephew, Lord Braboume; 
" the lightness, almost friskiness, of their tone 
cannot fail to strike the reader;" but "the 
letters, in all probability, are carefully chosen to 
reveal only the more superficial part of their 
writer's character ; what is vouchsafed to us is 
a glimpse of the girlish life of Miss Austen, and 
the glimpse is a sweet and friendly one. " — ^1.25. 

In the old days fathers and mothers were 
placed on high pedestals for their unworthy 
children to admire and reverence. Bat today 
the old order has changed, and they, too, are 
subjected to the searching eye of criticism. 
Jack's father, in the novel with this title, was 
an odious old man, so selfish as to be almost 
inhuman. His son had been educated to respect 
him, however, and he let him remain on the 
pedestal long after he had been found out by 
his son's intimate friends. Mr. W. E. Norris 
tells the story of Jack's faithfulness to his un- 
worthy parent with a little cynicism, but with 
considerable pathos, too. It is a new situation 
for a novelist to handle, however often it is seen 
in real life. The other stories in the volume are 
valueless. Mr. Norris is never at his best when 
he is writing a short story. — Lovell & Co. 

Mrs. Mary J. Serrano b not always wise in her 
choice of books to translate. Certainly neither 
of the two sensational novels she has last turned 
into English b worthy of her efforts. tVar 
under Water is one of the many degenerate off- 
springs of Jules Verne — a tale of wild, impos- 
sible adventure, told with so little skill that it 
does not sound probable even at a first read- 
ing. The Child of the Ball, by Pedro A. de 
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Alarc6n, has a certain romantic flavor which b 
suggestive of its author's Spanish nationality; 
but this, too, is so untrue to the facts of modem 
life that it fails to arouse interest. A love story, 
which ends with the murder of the heroine — 
who is crushed to death in the arms of her fero- 
cious lover, while spectators look on and see the 
blood gush forth from her mouth and ears, and 
hear her fragile bones crack — is really a trifle 
too melodramatic and grotesque to be appreciated 
by nineteenth- century readers. A gory novel of 
this kind belongs to the Spain of Philip II. It 
b an anachronism today. — Cassell Publishing 
Co. Each, 50c. 

The pretty story called The Ring of Rubies 
seems to belong to rather a bygone school of Ac- 
tion, which we are not sorry to see revived. It 
is entertaining, though rather improbable ; it ends 
happily for every one, and love and riches clasp 
hands in the denouement, always a pleasing con- 
junction. The most original point, as also the 
most unlikely, is the existence of two ruby rings 
so precisely alike that the fair fiancee who has 
lost one is willing to pay thirty pounds for the 
loan of the other for a week, that she may put 
off the evil day of confessing to her lover that 
she has been unlucky enough to drop his gift in 
the street. There is also a mysterious morsel of 
paper in a secret place inside the ring, which 
gives the clew to everything. This is as delight- 
ful a piece of improbability as we have often met. 
— Cassell Publishing Co. $1.50. 

Out of the Jaws of Deaths the sensational title 
of Frank Barrett's latest novel, is warranted by 
the adventures which it heralds. The hero is 
a Russian nihilist, living in London, continually 
in danger of being captured by agents of the 
Czar, but saved repeatedly by the wit and devo- 
tion of a young girl, whom he in turn rescues 
from privation, educates and makes his wife, 
the Princess Borgensky. Safety for the ardent 
destructionist is secured only at the cost of his 
eyes, which are put out by vitriol. A forced trip 
to Siberia, numerous thrilling escapes and the 
final outwitting of an accomplished villain, all 
contribute their share of interest to a book which 
may fairly be ranked among the better volumes 
of its class. — Cassell Publishing Co. $1.00. 
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her warm-hearted and sensible philosophy of 
life. Strong human nature in fluent expression 
always pleases the general reader. Not seldom, 
too, we find in the poems of Mrs. Wilcox 
thoughts and phrases of real beauty. The vol- 
ume is illustrated by a modish portrait of the 
author ; and by designs, graceful and dramatic, 
from the pencil of Louise Mears, with others, 
impossibly poor, by W, P. Hooper. — Lovell, 
Coryell & Co. I2.50. 

Beowulf. 
Prof. John Lesslie Hall's translation of Biowulf 
the first epic of the English-speaking race, is 
well devised and interesting. He has given 
thoughtful attention to form an idiom at once 
sufficiently modern and closely allied to the an- 
tique Anglo-Saxon. His work is entirely faith- 
ful to the original text, and not seldom includes 
notable beauties of expression. The meter adopted 
by him is the alliterative chant of the Teutonic 
bards, somewhat modified to suit the ears of 
readers in these days. There is no attempt at 
such delicate paraphrase of the ancient bardic 
song as Mr. William Morris imagined for the 
meter of his Lave is Enough. Instead, Professor 
Hall has repeated the rugged effects of the 
Beowulf saga. This is the fragment which, par- 
enthetically, recounts the creation of the world : 

He said that was able 
To tell from of old earthmen's b^nninn, 
*' ' hty earth had created, 



That Father Almi 
The winsome woli 



that the water encirdeth ; 



An Erring Woman's Love. 
The popularity of the verse of Mrs. Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox is attested by the fact that the 
publishers venture to array so handsomely a vol- 
ume appearing long before the holiday season — 
the only time when poetry, unless by an estab- 
Ibhed favorite author, will sell. The public is 
not wrong in its liking for Mrs. Wilcox* work. 
Although she has earned the title of '* the poet- 
ess of passion " by a force of expression that 
sometimes traverses the limits of good taste, 
her intention is upright and humane. If the 
rather too frank and pronounced dbcussion 
in verse of certain phases of society and sen- 
timent were the strongest claim of Mrs. Wil- 
cox to favor, our opinion of her would be less 
tolerant than it is. Her muse appears like a 
studio model, who, though she has lost some- 
what of sensitive modesty, still retains her hon- 
est respectability. The best work of Mrs. WU- 
cox b that which embodies in easy-going verse 



Set exultinKl]^ the sun's and the moon's beams 
To lavish their luster on land-folk and races ; 
And earth He embellished in all her regions 
With limbs and leaves ; life he bestowed, too, 
On all the kindreds that live under heaven. 

While it appears to us now and then that a 
Latin derivative has been used by the translator 
when an Anglo-Saxon word was at hand, on 
the whole, we are content to believe that Profes- 
sor Hall has perceived and solved the difficulties 
in an admirable manner; and we unite in hb 
wbh that Beowulf mzy become as well knowm 
as the Iliad. --Ti, C. Heath & Co. 

The Speech of Monkeys. 
The Speech of Monkeys b a non- technical and 
extremely interesting account of experiments 
performed by Mr. R. L. Gamer to prove the 
existence of a Simian language ; thb b followed 
by a more theoretical dbcussion of speech and 
its nature. The experiments described were 
painstaking and ingenious; the points are well 
taken and generally well proved. Mr. Gamer 
b in thorough sympathy with his subject, and 
the real friendship which he manifests for the 
monkeys he has known presents the whole mon- 
key race in a more favorable light than the hand- 
organ specimens suggest. The book throughout 
is noticeable for its fair-mindedness, and for the 
honesty with which the writer does not hesitate 
to admit failures to prove certain of hb supposi- 
tions. The unique subject and the simplicity of 
its treatment make the book very attractive to 
the general reader; but it contains much that 
will be suggestive to more scientific minds. — 
Charles L. Webster & Co. $1.00. 

The Career of Columbus. 
It will not be the fault of the bookmakers if 
any one b left to approach the Columbian cele- 
brations unacquainted with the various events 
that preceded or accompanied the discovery of 
America, or ignorant of the main facts in the 
life of Columbus. Charles Elton, M.P., has pro- 
duced a readable, convenient biography, keeping 



close to hb narrative and venturing seldom on 
comment, criticbm or eulogy. He quotes often 
from the letters and journals, or from contempo- 
raneous documents. Nearly two thirds of the 
book is concerned with the career of Columbus 
previous to 1492, and it includes a chapter on 
the Scandinavian explorarions. There is no Ibt 
of chapters — almost a necessity in a book of 
thb kind, but an index partly supplies the lack. 
A map b given to illustrate the different voyages. 
— Cassell Publbhing Co. I1.25. 

A Family Canoe Trip. 
Thb b a lovely little book — "just lovely,** 
any young girl would say ; as lovely as the young 
girl herself, dainty, delicate and delightsome. 
It is a kodak of literature, penning and picturing 
the sunny adventures of a family of three — 
father, mother and little boy — on a canoe trip 
up the Hudson and on Lake George. By a 
portage (with a little help from the canal) the 
tiny ** Gemcross** was lifted from the river over 
into the lake, where the true pleasures of the 
outing began on smooth and limpid waters, and 
along wild and wooded shores. The miniature 
vessel carried her own camp outfit and simple 
stores, and tent life on the banks and under 
the trees by night alternated with dreamy drift- 
ing and easy paddling by day. Now and then a 
breeze, and a spreading sail, and a swift flight, 
like a winged bird; by and by a " canoe- meet,** 
with all the excitements of a novel throng and 
social interchanges. There were no accidents, 
and no hardships save such as it were a pleasure 
to undergo ; but there were varying beauties of 
landscape, fresh air — always the best of out-of- 
doors — and good health as clear profit at the end. 
Charming are the thirty or forty woodcuts with 
which Mrs. Florence Watters Snedeker*s pages 
are embellbhed. — Harper & Brothers. 50c 



Professor Church has gained the interest of 
children as well as the gratitude of mothers by 
such books as hb Stories from Homer and Sto- 
ries from Virgil. Three Greek Children precedes 
King8ley*s Greek Heroes and Baldwin's Heroes 
of the Olden Time admirably in a child's reading, 
while the other books may fitly come somewhat 
later. In Tivo Thousand Years Ago Professor 
Church gives us a vivid picture of Roman life 
during the later days of the republic, adding abo 
the charm of stirring adventure. Pictures from 
Roman Life and Story is for older boys, and b 
more serious in tone and treatment. It b an 
excellent supplement to Roman hbtory as taught 
in schools. — D. Appleton & Co. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have issued in excel- 
lent style, Matthew Arnold's book on middle- 
class education and the State, entitled A French 
Etont which was publbhed in 1864, and they have 
added that portion of hb other volume on Schools 
aftd Universities on the Continent^ which treats 
of secondary education in France. Thb present 
volume contains substantially all that Mr. Arnold 
wrote on the interesting subject of secondary 
and higher education in France — comparison 
often being made with Englbh schools. — ^i>75* 

The third part of the Dictionary of Political 
Economy, edited by R. H. Inglb Palgrave, F.R.S., 
extends from Chamberlen to Conciliation ; among 
the more important articles we notice those on 
Charity, Christianity and Economics, Competi- 
tion, Construction, Commerce and Companies.-* 
Macmillan & Co. |i.oa 
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Ad Vatem. 

Whittier ! the Land that loves thee, she whose child 
Thou art, and whose uplifted hands thou long 
Hast stayed with song availing like a prayer — 
She feels a sudden pang who gave thee birth 
And gave to thee the lineaments supreme 
Of her own freedom, that she could not make 
Thy tissues all immortal, or, if to change. 
To bloom through years coeval with her own ; 
So that no touch of age nor frost of time 
Should wither thee, nor furrow thy dear face. 
Nor fleck thy hair with silver. Ay, she feels 
A double pang, that thee, with each uew year. 
Glad Youth may not revisit, like the spring 
That routs her northern winter and anew 
Melts off the hoar snow from her puissant hills. 
She could not make thee deathless ; no, but thou, 
Thou sangest her always in abiding verse 
And hast thy fame immortal — as we say 
Immortal in this Earth that yet must die, 
And in this land now fairest and most young 
Of all fair lands that yet must perish with it. 
Thy words shall last, albeit thou growest old. 
Men say; but never old the poet's soul 
Becomes; only its covering takes on 
A reverend splendor, as in the misty fall 
Thine own auroral forests, ere at last 
Passes the spirit of the wooded dell. 

Edmund Clarbncs Stbdman. 



JOHN OKEEiraEAr WHimEE. 

IN faith and peace, as he had lived upon 
earth, the beloved poet, John Greenleaf 
Whittier, has passed to the heavenly exist- 
ence. His illness was brief and almost pain- 
less, the gentle detachment of the spirit from 
the body which had fulfilled its lease of 
years. He had always loved the hour of 
dawn, the gradual light which conquers the 
shadows and then breaks into a golden rap- 
ture of triumph. It was at the moment 
when the gates of the morning opened that 
he entered through them into the perfect 
day. For the close of so honorable and com- 
plete a life there should be no lamentations, 
but only praises. Not mournful darkness, 
but a warm and tender light falls upon the 
way that he went from this world. Heaven 
seems more near and homelike because of 
his presence there. 

Of all men Mr. Whittier was the most be- 
loved by his compatriots. He was the peo- 
ple's poet, the national prophet, a high priest 
without limits of creed. Never was there a 
bard of moral battle so pure from any hatred 
of the enemy. The fire of his indignation 
would consume only that which was evil; 
it was for cleansing, not for wrath. He had 
in rare measure the godlike power to di- 
vide the sin from the sinner, giving to 
the one judgment, and to the other charity. 
The influence of Mr. Whittier's character 
expressed by his writings has been of in- 
calculable good to the life of America. 



John Greenleaf Whittier was born at 
Haverhill in 1807. His family belonged to 
the Society of Friends, whose beautiful and 
intimate faith be always maintained. He 
could have only scant schooling; but his 
fine poetic temperament comprehended the 
silent idiom of the fields and the skies as 
they taught him their great lessons of uni- 
versal love. By means of a winter's work 
at shoemaking and a term of school teach- 
ing, he enjoyed some tuition at the Haver- 
hill Academy. He became editor of the 
American Manufacturer at Boston, and 
afterward of the Haverhill Gazette and of 
the New England Weekly Review at Hart« 
ford ; to the latter he contributed poems. 

Mr. Whittier's early ambition was for a 
political career, for which he had extraordi- 
nary aptitude. But at the beginning of the 
anti-slavery movement his convictions re- 
quired from him the sacrifice of his political 
aspirations. He joined the " minority with 
God," and devoted all his powers to the abo- 
lition of slavery. For this cause, also, he 
made abnegation of the literary studies to 
which his natural instinct of beauty would 
have inclined him, as a means of technical 
training in the art of poetry. Instead, he 
spent his verse as freely as his prose in the 
propaganda of human liberty. He had re- 
nounced his vocation as a political leader, 
but there was reserved for him the higher 
calling of the poet and prophet. He was 
elected secretary of the American Anti-Slav- 
ery Society in 1836. In 1837 he went to Phil- 
adelphia, where he edited the Pennsylvania 
Freeman, In 1840 he returned to Massa- 
chusetts, to make Amesbury his dwelling- 
place thereafter. 

Mr. Whittier was a model citizen and pa- 
triot He never failed to be at Amesbury on 
election days, often taking journeys from a 
distance in order to cast his vote. He was 
an authoritative counselor upon local ques- 
tions; although he did not speak in town- 
meeting or caucus, he was a directing spirit 
of public movements, the greater and the 
less, of those times. Statesmen like Sum- 
ner and Wilson sought him for judgment 
and foresight regarding national a£Eairs. Sen- 
ator Wilson said of Mr. Whittier that he was 
the best of advisers because of his remark- 
able wisdom and his unerring intuition as to 
the course of popular sentiment upon a pro- 
posed measure. He lived to see the realiza- 
tion of his prophetic hopes. His songs in 
the night of oppression became the laws of 
the new day of freedom. In nobly won 
peace he enjoyed the love and gratitude of 
the nation. 

The value of Mr. Whittier's literary work, 
its place and time considered, is quite in- 
estimable. He was the poet of America. 
Free from self-consciousness, never mistak- 
ing roughness for strength, he expressed the 
highest thought and purest ideals of the 
people in verse that appealed irresistibly to 
them by its vigor, simplicity, beauty andj 



warm human sentiment. He wrote from a 
great heart overflowing with benevolence and 
faith. He waited for the word of the Spirit, 
and delivered with glowing lips the divine 
message. After the victory of the anti-slav- 
ery cause, his poems were mostly contributed 
to the Atlantic Monthly^ in the latest num- 
ber of which appeared the birthday greeting 
to his lifelong friend. Dr. Holmes, the last 
verse written by him. Mr. Whittier had the 
true gift of the balladist, the spontaneous 
narrative and the ringing notes ; his descrip- 
tive and legendary poems are penetrated with 
the atmosphere of his native region near the 
Merrimac; and when he sometimes chose a 
foreign theme, he filled it with his own beau- 
tiful spirit He had great felicity in the 
choice of words, instinctively adopting those 
which gave color and clearness to the 
thought; his metrical sense was natural 
and delicate. In prose his work, though of 
minor value, was admirable, written in a 
characteristic style, composed, sensitive, har- 
monious, with bright touches of gentle hu- 
mor which often illuminated the noble and 
serious pages. 

The beautiful idyl, Snow-Bound^ will sur- 
vive, like the pastorals of Theocritus, as a 
picture of rural life. Its brilliantly poetic 
temper, its simple verity, and its glowing 
celebration of the family and the home, ren- 
der it a perfect presentation of New Eng- 
land ideals. It is a masterpiece, profoundly 
felt and beautifully uttered. 

In Mr. Whittier's later poems is heard 
again the voice of the prophet, this time 
foretelling the glorious liberty of the chil- 
dren of God in another world. He never 
doubted that all must turn to good in the 
end. His imaginations of the future life 
were divinely human ; for him heaven was 
to be 

The harvest-gathering of the heart, 

where the affections of earth would be con- 
tinued in all their tenderness and without 
fear of any change. How many sorrows he 
comforted, how many hopes he inspired, can 
only be inferred from the universal expres- 
sion of love and veneration that his death 
has called forth. Crusader of humanity, 
poet and saint — his compatriots may say to 
him in his own words : 

Hail and fareweUl We go our way; 
Where shadows end, we trust, in U^t ; 
The star that ushers in the night 
Is herald also of the day. 



— *'Rob Roy," the adventurous, the genial, 
the hard-working, b dead. Bom in 1825, he was 
with his parents on the ill-fated "Kent" when 
she was burned in the Bay of Biscay, and has lived 
a life full of incident and interest until, in the 
last few years, failing health necessitated a quiet 
retirement near Bournemouth. Mr. John Mac- 
gr^or was educated at King's Schools, Canter- 
bury, Trinity College, Dublin, and Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, graduating in 1848, and being 
called to the Bar by the Inner Temple in 1851. 
Hb sketches in Punchy and his reports of his 
travels in Paris, the Levant, Egypt and Palestine 
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first brought him into notice, his success being 
repeated after journeys in the United States and 
Russia. His splendid powers of observation and 
description were not, however, realized until after 
his canoeing trips were commenced in 1865. A 
Thimsand Miles in a Rob Roy Canoe^ the outcome 
of notes kept during his voyages along the rivers 
and across the lakes of Europe, was a splendid 
success ; and his later trips in Norway, Sweden, 
the North Sea and the Baltic, along the coasts 
of France, and on the waters of the Jordan pro- 
vided abundant material, of which ** Rob Roy" 
made the happiest use. He was the founder of 
the Open-Air Mission, and even to his death its 
honorable secretary, also doing good service as 
an early member of the London school board. 
— Literary Worlds London. 



PUBLISHEES* ANFOUHOEMEUTS. 
Pall of 189a. 

The new publications for the season announced 
by American publishing houses we give this year 
in a different form from that familiar to our 
readers in previous seasons. Instead of arran- 
ging them under the names of the various publish- 
ers, we present a classification by subjects ; under 
each heading the volumes to be issued by a par- 
ticular house will be found, as a rule, in a sepa- 
rate paragraph. This arrangement should be 
more convenient for the would-be book-buyer. 

Such a classification plainly reveals, however, 
the comparative poverty of new works of great 
importance hi almost every line of literary effort. 
One will look in vain through these columns for 
the announcement of a novel, a poem, or a his- 
tory likely to be of the highest order. The biog- 
raphies of AUston, Ruskin and Michel Angelo 
redeem one section of literature from the charge 
of barrenness ; but here, as elsewhere, we seem 
to have fallen upon a period of compilations and 
series. The general level of literary perform- 
ance, it is a pleasure to remember, is steadily 
rising ; but it is an '* off-year " in letters that we 
have before us, so far as the fall lists of new 
books indicate the prospect. The spring list of 
1893 may show a revival ; on the financial side, 
the publishers report a great demand for standard 
literature and a very prosperous condition of the 
book- trade. 

Poetry. 

Mr. Whittier's death makes specially promi- 
nent the new volume ** At Sundown," contain- 
ing his poems collected since the publication of 
** Saint Gregory's Guest," in 1886; it will con- 
tain a portrait and eight photogravures from de- 
signs by Mr. Garrett. Miss Lucy Larcom, fitly 
named in connection with Mr. Whittier, has a 
new book entitled " At the Beautiful Gate," two 
thirds of which she collects from the ** House- 
hold" edition of her poems, while the remain- 
ing third is new matter. Miss Edna D. Proctor 
in "The Song of the Ancient People" would 
give utterance to the racial and tribal feeling of 
the Pueblos. Mr. Clinton ScoUard sings " Songs 
of Sunrise Lands " — poems suggested by a jour- 
ney in the East. Mr. Frank Dempster Sherman 
writes for a new audience in " Little-Folk Lyrics ;" 
and Miss Agnes Repplier contributes a compila- 
tion to the " Riverside Library " for young people, 
entitled "A Book of Famous Verse." One of 
Houghton, MifHin & Co.'s notable contributions 
to Shelley literature this year will be the " Cen- 



tenary" edition of his complete poetical works 
which Prof. George E. Woodberry has edited, 
supplying an introductory memoir; it will be 
brought out in four volumes, uniform with the 
" Riverside " editions of Lowell and Whittier. 

The one volume on the Harper Brothers' list 
for thb fall that may have some claim to be 
entitied poetry is Mrs. Am^Iie Rives- Chanler's 
play, "Athelwold;" while three volumes an- 
nounced by the Scribners are " Songs about Life, 
Love and Death," by the late Anne R. Aldrich ; 
" Poems of Rod and Gun," by Ernest McGaffey, 
and a complete edition, with a portrait, of Mrs. 
Julia C. R. Dorr's poems. 

Macmillan & Co. will add to their " Golden 
Treasury " series, " Lyric Love : an Anthology," 
edited by William Watson. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. have intrusted to Mr.E.H. 
Garrett the work of illustrating " Wordsworth's 
Poems," in Matthew Arnold's selection, with 
photogravures. 

Henry Holt & Co. will soon bring out three 
volumes of verse, not all new, by the " new poet," 
of whom Dr. S. Weir Mitchell has lately written 
with high praise in the Forum, These volumes, 
by Mr. Charles Leonard Moore, are entitled 
"Poems Antique and Modem; " ** A Book of 
Day Dreams ; " and " The Banquet of Palacios 

Eugene and Roswell M. Field have ** done into 
English certain Horatian lyrics," which A. C. 
McClurg & Co. will publish in a limited edition, 
entitied " Echoes from the Sabine Farm." Other 
volumes of poetry from this house will be : 
"Valeria and Other Poems," by Harriet Mon- 
roe; "Eleusis and Lesser Poems," by William 
Perkins; "Some Rhymes of IronquUl of Kan- 
sas; " "Songs and Sonnets and Other Poems," 
by Morris F. Egan ; and " Poetry of the Gath- 
ered Years," by M. H. 

The F. A. Stokes Co. have in press a new vol- 
ume of poems by Mr. Samuel Minton Peck, en- 
titied " Rings and Love Knots." 

Mr. Frank Sewall has translated "The Poems 
of Giosue Carducci," with two introductory es- 
says. Professor Carducci of the University of 
Bologna is called by many Italians their great- 
est poet, and is practically the Poet Laureate of 
Italy. Dodd, Mead & Co. are the publishers. 

Mrs. M. B. M. Toland, whose remarkable po- 
etry, so called, is a perennial amusement for the 
critics, will have a new volume this season, en- 
titied " Atlina : the Queen of the Floatmg Isle," 
in which the excellent photogravures will prob- 
ably be far superior to the alleged verse, to be 
published by the Lippincott Co. The same firm 
will also issue " Gleams and Echoes," by A. R. G., 
which will be illustrated by comi>etent artists. 

Messrs. Roberts Brothers make no announce- 
ments this season of volumes of poetry entirely 
new, but they promise new and complete editions 
of " Poems by Helen Hunt Jackson (H. H)," 
with illustrations by E. Bayard and a new por- 
trait; of Jean Ingelow's "Complete Poetical 
Works," also with a new portrait ; and of Philip 
Bourke Marston's "Complete Poems," edited, 
with a memoir, by Mrs. L. C. Moulton. Mrs. 
Tileston's collection of poems of love, " Tender 
and True," appears in a revised and enlarged 
edition. 

"Quiet Music" is a collection of poems by 
Charles E. Banks, which F. J. Schulte & Co. wUl 
issue. 

A volume of later poems by I. D. Van Duzee, 
from Lee & Shepard, is entitied " By the Atiantic." 



The brotiier of Mr. Hall Caine, Mr. Ralph 
Caine, has compiled an anthology entitled 
"Three Centuries of English Love Songs" 
which D. Appleton & Co. will publish. 

A new volume of poems from " Owen Mere- 
dith," the late Lord Lytton, which Longmans, 
Green & Co. will soon issue, has the title " King 
Poppy." 

Fiction. 

Miss Wilkins' new volume, "Jane Field;" 
Mr. Howells' latest novel, "The World of 
Chance;" and "An Earthly Paragon," by Eva 
Wilder McGlasson, the author of " Diana's Liv- 
ery," make up the brief list of works of fiction to 
be published by Harper & Brothers this autumn. 

We have noticed at some length in these col- 
umns the new library edition of Bulwer's works, 
which Littie, Brown & Co. will bring out this 
season in forty volumes. They will be uniform 
in size and style with the fine edition of Dumas 
from this house. They will be printed from new 
type by the University Press, and each volume 
will contain an etched frontispiece by E. H. Gar- 
rett New issues in Little, Brown & Co.'s series 
of Charles Lever's military novels will be " Ar- 
thur 0'Leary"in one volume, and "Jack Hin- 
ton " and " Tom Burke of Ours," each in two 
volumes, with illustrations by Cruikshank and 
Phiz. Dumas' "Count of Monte Cristo," and 
Victor Hugo's " Les Mis^rables," may be pro- 
cured this fall of Little, Brown & Co. in new 
and inexpensive editions, the plates being those 
of the excellent library editions issued by that 
house. 

The Lippincotts' list of novels includes " Sir 
Gregory's Granddaughter," by Rosa Nouchette 
Carey; "A Family Likeness," by Mrs. B.M. 
Crocker ; " Barbara Dering," a sequel to " The 
Quick or the Dead?" by Am^lie Rives-Chanler ; 
" I Married a Soldier," by Lydia Spencer Lane ; 
" A Shadow's Shadow," by Lulah Ragsdale ; and 
" By Subtie Fragrance Held," by Mary Fletcher 
Stevens. 

Mrs. Jane G. Austin follows up her previous 
books relating to Plymouth Colony with a vol- 
ume called " David Alden's Daughter, and Other 
Stories," which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will pub- 
lish. The same firm will issue in the line of fic- 
tion : E. L. Bynner's " Zachary Phips," a histori- 
cal novel of the first part of this century ; " The 
Story of a Child," by Margaret Deland, now run- 
ning in the Atlantic ; "The Chosen Valley," by 
Mary Hallock Foote ; the closing volume of the 
" Uncle Remus Stories " by Mr. Joel Chandler 
Harris, " Uncle Remus and his Friends ;" " Susy," 
by Bret Harte, a new volume about the heroine of 
" A Waif of the Plains ;" and " Wintcrborough," 
by Eliza Ome White, a story of a New Hamp- 
shire town. 

The Scribners announce Mrs. Rebecca Hard- 
ing Davis' first collection of short stories, " Sil- 
houettes of American Life;" two tales of ad- 
venture in the South Seas, by R. L. Stevenson, 
" The Beach of FalesA " and " The Bottie Imp;" 
and Mr. George B. Grinnell's collection of stories 
of Indian life, written down as they were told by 
the Indians themselves, " Blackfoot Lodge Tales," 
with a new edition of his " Pawnee Hero Stories 
and Folk-Lore." 

The first collection of Miss Viola Roseboro's 
stories, " Old Ways and New," will be issued b^ 
the Century Company soon. This house's short 
but attractive list of novels and stories includes 
in addition : " Characteristics," by Dr. S. Weir 
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Mitchell; "The Chatelaine of La Trinity," by 
Henry B. Fuller; "Crow's Nest and Belhaven 
Tales," by Mrs. Burton Harrison, and a new 
edition of four of Mr. Stockton's popular books, 
in five volumes. 

Henry Holt & Co. announce a characteristic 
new book by Jerome K. Jerome, entitled " Novel 
Notes," which, we presume, belongs under the 
head of fiction. From the same firm will come : 
•• A Mid- Winter Night's Dream and other Tales," 
by Prof. H. A. Beers; "Jack 0'Doon,"by Mrs. 
Maria Beale, a story of the Carolina coast; 
"John Paget," a novel of New York and New- 
port society, by Miss S. B. Elliott, the author of 
" Jerry," and another story by the same author, 
"The Felmers." 

Mr. Harold Frederic promises a new novel, 
" The Return of O'Mahoney," illustrated by War- 
ren P. Davis ; as the title shows, this is an Irish 
story, its scene being first on the banks of the 
Potomac during the Civil War, and then in Ire- 
land in the midst of the Fenian Brotherhood. 
Robert Bonner's Sons will publish it. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons will publish Edmondo de 
Amids' new work, " The First of May ;" and they 
have now in preparation a translation of his lat- 
est volume, " School and Home." 

Rand, McNally & Co. announce under the 
head of fiction : " 'Gainst Wind and Tide," by 
NeUie T. Kinkcad ; "King Billy of Ballarat," by 
Morley Roberts ; and " Olive Varcoe," by Mrs. 
F. E. M. Notley. 

Mr. Ignatius Donnelly has a new novel ready 
for publication this month, through the D. D. 
Merrill Company of St. Paul, entitled "The 
Golden Bottle;" it is a political story, largely 
occupied with the measures advocated by the 
People's Party, to which the author belongs. 

The American Tract Society has nearly ready 
a story of English life by Agnes Giberne, en- 
titled "The Andersons — Brother and Sister;" 
" Adam's Daughters," by Julia MacNair Wright ; 
" What Girls Can Do," by Mrs. H. K. Potwin; 
and "A Baker's Dozen," by Faye Huntington. 

An interesting announcement from Dodd, 
Mead & Co. is that of the " Cathedral " edition 
of Anthony Trollope's "Chronicles of Barset- 
shire," comprising six of his best novels, in thir- 
teen volumes. The same firm promises in thb 
line : " Muriel Howe," by Angelina Teal ; " My 
Uncle and My Cure," translated from the French 
of Jean de la Br^te ; " Buffeting," by Jeanette 
Pemberton; "Perchance to Dream, and Other 
Stories," by Margaret S. Briscoe ; " Prince Sere- 
bryani," translated from the Russian of Count 
Alexis Tolstoi, by Jeremiah Curtin ; and " Sher- 
burne House," by Amanda M. Douglas. 

Charles L. Webster & Co. announce a new 
collection of stories by Col. Richard Malcolm 
Johnston, entitled "Mr. Billy Downs and his 
Likes." 

A. Lovell & Co. will soon publish a romance 
by Aaron Watson, entitled " For Lust of Gold." 

Miss Emma Wolfe, a Jewess of California, is 
the author of "Other -Things Being Equal," a 
new novel to be published by A. C. McClurg & 
Co., who also announce " Marianela," from the 
Spanish of B. Perez Gald6s, and " The Admiral's 
Last Voyages," by Charles P. MacKie. Thb 
firm continues its reprints of good English fiction 
with neat editions of "Cousin Phillis," by Mrs. 
Gaskell; "Counterparts" and "Rumours," by 
Elizabeth Sheppard; and "Thaddeus of War- 
saw," by Jane Porter ; they also have in hand a 



translation, by Antoinette Ogden, of a volume of 
" Christmas Stories" from French and Spanish 
writers. 

Ward, Lock, Bowden & Co. issue a new story 
by Rev. Joseph Hocking, called " Zillah," which 
deals with spiritualism, clairvoyance and kindred 
subjects ; and in the " Minerva Library," a reprint 
of Kingsley's " Alton Locke." 

Mr. F. Marion Crawford will have ready this 
fall two novels, "Don Orsino " and " The Chil- 
dren of the King;" "Under Pressure "by the 
Marchesa Theodoli, and " Helen Treveryan " by 
John Roy, will be the other novels from Mac- 
millan & Co. 

Messrs. Roberts Brothers announce two new 
volumes in Miss Wormeley's series of transla- 
tions of Balzac — "Lost Illusions" and "The 
Chouans." 

F. J. Schultc & Co. promise the following nov- 
els this fall : " The Monk and the Hangman's 
Daughter," by Ambrose Bierce and G. A. Dan- 
ziger ; " In Sunflower Land," by R. M. Field ; " An 
American Nobleman," by William Armstrong; 
" Prairie Folks," by Hamlin Garland; "Amer- 
ican Push," by Edgar Fawcett; and "A Lodi 
Girl," by Forest Crissey. 

Lovell, Coryell and Co.'s list of fiction for this 
season embraces: "The White Feather," by 
"Tasma; " "The Story of an Heiress," by Ma- 
bel Collins; "A Romance of Two Worlds," by 
Marie Corelli; " Scarabaeus," by the Marquise 
Clara Lanza and James Harvey; and "The 
Other House," by Kate Jordan. This same firm 
announces an Edition de luxe and an illustrated 
edition of Mr. Barrie's " Little Minister," with a 
volume containing his " Better Dead " and " My 
Lady Nicotine;" two editions of the "Count 
of Monte Cristo;" and "The Wreck of the 
Grosvenor '* and " Army Tales," by John Strange 
Winter, illustrated. 

D. Appleton & Co. are to be the American 
publishers of a fresh collection of stories by 
Rudyard Kipling, the title of which is not yet 
given. " From Dusk to Dawn " is to be a new 
novel by Miss Katharine P. Woods, the author 
of " Metzerott, Shoemaker." Other novels from 
this firm are : " A Stumble on the Threshold," by 
James Payn; " Mrs. Bligh," by Rhoda Brough- 
ton; "Passing the Love of Woman," by Mrs. 
J. H. Needell, and two by Ada Cambridge and 
Robert Buchanan. 

A new translation^by Mary J. Serrano for the 
Cassell Publishing Co. will be " Nimrod & Co.," 
by Georges Oh net. The same firm will issue : 
"The Medicine Lady," by L. T.Meade; "The 
Snare of the Fowler," by Mre. Alexander ; 
" Strange Tales of a Nihilist," by W. Le Queny ; 
" Nurse Elisia," by G. M. Fenn ; " List, ye Lands- 
men," by W. Clark Russell ; " Half Brothers," 
by Hesba Stretton, and " Tween Snow and Fire," 
by B. MUford. 

The third volume of the " Columbian Histor- 
ical" novels, to be published by the Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., will be " St. Augustine," a story 
of the Huguenots; and the fourth volume, 
" Pocahontas," a story of Virginia. 

Miss Amanda B. Douglas furnishes her usual 
annual volume this season, through Lee & Shep- 
ard, entitled " Bethia Wray's New Name," and 
she has also written a Christian Endeavor story, 
called " In the King's Country." 

A new illustrated edition of " The Autobiog- 
raphy of a Slander," by Edna Lyall, is promised 
by Longmans, Green & Co. 



"Roland Graeme, Knight," by Agnes M. 
Machar, is a present-day story which Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert will issue soon. 

Mr. Stanton P. Allen, formerly of the Troy 
Times^ has composed a story of our late war, 
entitled " Down in Dixie," which the D. Lothrop 
Co. will publish. 

Essays and Sketches. 

Mr. J. A. Riis supplements his valuable work 
on " How the Other Half Lives " with a com- 
panion volume on "The Children of the Poor," 
which the Scribners will issue. The same firm 
will bring out a revised edition of Prof. C. 
W. Stoddard's "South Sea Idyls;" a new vol- 
ume by Mr. R. H. Stoddard, entitled " Under 
the Evening Lamp," biographical and critical 
studies ; a revised edition of " The Story of the 
Atlantic Telegraph," by Rev. Dr. Henry M. 
Field ; and a new volume by Dr. August Weis- 
mann, " The Germ- Plasm, a Theory of Heredity." 

On the Harpers' list we notice in this connec- 
tion Mr. Theodore Child's littie book, "The De- 
sire of Beauty : being Indications for i&thetic 
Culture;" Mr. Brander Matthews' essays on 
" Americanisms and Briticisms," and other sub- 
jects ; and " A Tour around New York and My 
Summer Acre," by John Flavel Mines. 

Mr. Andrew Lang's volume on " The Library," 
to appear in a limited edition from the MacmiJ- 
lans, will have a chapter on " Modem English 
Library Books " by Austin Dobson. Rev. S. A. 
Brooke's " History of Early English Literature," 
which has long been announced as in prepara- 
tion, will doubtiess find a host of readers. Mr. 
W. H. Hadow's "Studies in Modern Music" 
are concerned with Berlioz, Schumann and Wag- 
ner. Margaret Fletcher's " Sketches of life and 
Character in Hungary" will be illustrated by 
Rose Le Quesne. 

Prof. A. S. Cook has collected in one conven- 
ient volume the treatises of Horace, Vida and 
Boileau, in Latin, Italian and French, with trans- 
lations into English on "The Art of Poetry," 
which Ginn & Co. will publish. 

Mrs. Antoinette Brown Blackwell will publish 
through the Putnams "A Discussion of the Phi- 
losophy of Individuality," and Prof. George L. 
Raymond of Princeton will have an essay in 
comparative aesthetics, entitied " The Genesis of 
Art Forms.'* 

Mr. H. W. Mabie will have ready this season, 
through Dodd, Mead & Co., a new volume of 
" Essays in Literary Interpretation,*' which will 
be welcomed by many. 

Miss Agnes Repplier has collected, for Charles 
L. Webster & Co., a volume of lively " Essays in 
Miniature." 

Prof. H. A. Beers of Yale has collected a vol- 
ume of " Sketches of Yale Life and Other Papers," 
which Henry Holt & Co. will publish. 

Longmans, Green & Co. are issuing a new and 
cheap edition of Mr. Andrew Lang's works, mostly 
volumes of essays. They promise a new edition, 
revised and enlarged, of " Indian Polity " by 
Lieut. Gen. Sir G. Chesney, and a collection of 
short papers by Julian Sturgis, entitied " After 
Twenty Years." "Government," by J. N. Mac- 
Arthur, will also be published by this firm. 

Dr. Francis H. Underwood's volume, entitled 
" Quabbin," which Lee & Shepard are to pub- 
lish, is said to be a volume of sketches of homel|r 
New England life in the early part of the pres- 
ent century. Mrs. Caroline F. Corbin's volmne» 
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•* A Woman's Philosophy of Love," and Dr. A. 

D. IngersoU's '*In Health : the Relation of the 
Sexes," are volumes having some aflSnity. 

Rev. J. M. Buckley's articles in the Century 
Magazine on '* Faith Healing, Christian Science, 
and Kindred Phenomena," will be issued by 
the Century Company in a volume of some size. 

" The Gods of Olympos " is a volume on Greek 
and Roman Mythology to come from the Cassell 
Publishing Co. " Truth about Beauty," by Mrs. 
A. A. Wolf, is a volume of "practical and val- 
uable suggestions." 

Mr. John Albee's "Prose Idyls;" Mr. Oliver 
T. Morton's volume, "The Southern Empire;" 
"The Interpretation of Nature," seven chapters 
by Prof. N. S. Shaler relative to the harmony of 
science and theology; James Russell Lowell's 
lectures on "The Old English Dramatists;" Mr. 

E. C. Stedman's lectures on " The Nature and 
Elements of Poetry," which is virtually the com- 
plement of his " Victorian Poets " and " Poets of 
America;" two nature- flumes, "Autumn," a 
new selection from the journals of Thoreau 
by H. G. O. Blake, and "The Foot- Path Way," 
by Mr. Bradford Torrey, are announcements of 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. coming under 
the above heading. It is welcome news to learn 
that another volume of Emerson's papers will be 
published by this firm, entitled ** Natural History 
of Intellect, and Other Papers;" here, too, be- 
long "Chfldren's Rights," a book of "nursery 
logic " by Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin and her 
sister. Miss Nora A. Smith ; " The Creation of 
the Bible," by Rev. Myron Adams, author of 
"The Continuous Creadon ;" and Mr. N. P. Gil- 
man's " Socialism and the American Spirit," a 
discussion of the present position and the prob- 
able future of socialism and social reform in the 
United States. 

Biography. 

The most important of Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 's announcements of biography for the fall 
season is, undoubtedly, " John Ruskin : his Life 
and Works," by Mr. W. G. Collingwood, his 
private secretary. It will be issued in two vol- 
umes and contain numerous portraits. Col. T. 
A. Dodge continues his series of " Great Cap- 
tains " with a volume on " Caesar," which is, in 
effect, a ** history of the art of war among the 
Romans from the era of Marius to the Fall of 
the Empire." Prof. H. B. Adams has a subject 
for biography, which has been rather strangely 
passed over thus far, in "Jared Sparks," to 
whose life and writings he devotes two volumes ; 
a great abundance of material was at the ser- 
vices of Professor Adams in the way of cor- 
respondence and journals. Mrs. M. V. Terhune, 
better known as " Marion Harland," has written 
"The Story of Mary, Washington's Mother," at 
the request of a memorial association. 

Charles Scribner's Sons will rival the biogra- 
phy of Ruskin with J. B. Flagg's " Life and Let- 
ters of Washington Allston," which will contain 
eighteen reproductions of his paintings. Mr. 
John Addington Symonds' ** Life of Michel An- 
gelo Buonarroti " will, of course, be an impor- 
tant addition to his numerous fine works on the 
Renaissance. Mr. Cyril Ransome has extracted 
from Carlyle the biographical matter for a vol- 
ume called "The Battles of Frederick the Great," 
which will be provided with maps and illustra- 
tions. Three new volumes in the series of " Fa- 
mous Women of the French Court " have for 



their subject, ** The Duchess of Berry," a very 
prominent figure during the reigns of Louis 
XVIII and Charles X. Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs 
has made a careful study of ** Bernard of Clair- 
vaux;" and Prof. A. F. West of Princeton con- 
tributes to the *' Great Educators " series a vol- 
ume entitled " Alcuin and the Rise of the Chris- 
tian Schools." Mr. G. P. Moriarty has compiled 
a gossipy biography of " Dean Swift," with ex- 
tracts from his writings. 

In " The Heroes of the Nations " series the 
Putnams will soon issue volumes on "John 
Wyclif " by Mr. Sergeant, and " Napoleon " by W. 
O'Connor Morris. . This same firm will also pub- 
lish " The Life and Work of Louis Agassiz," by 
Prof. C. F. Holder ; and " A French Ambassa- 
dor at the Court of Charles II," edited by J. J. 
Jusserand, with illustrations. 

The books of biography from Harper & Bros, 
will be Mr. Charles Carleton Coffin's *' Abraham 
Lincoln," uniform in style with his other works ; 
Mrs. Ritchie's charming " Records of Tennyson, 
Ruskin and Browning ;" and " Moltke : his Life 
and Character," a miscellany drawn largely 
from Moltke 's writings, and translated from the 
German by Mary Herms. 

The " Memoirs of W. Nelson Pendleton, D.D.," 
who was a brigadier general in the Confederate 
Army and chief of artillery in the army of North- 
em Virginia, have been written by Susan P. Lee, 
and will be published by the J. B. Lippincott Co. ; 
they have ready also the "Memoirs of Joseph 
Fouch^, Duke of Otranto." 

"Famous Types of Womanhood," by Mrs. 
Sarah K. Bolton, is a volume of biographical 
sketches, which T. Y. Crowell & Co. will soon 
publish. 

The F. A. Stokes Company will have their 
"Life and Adventures of Christopher Colum- 
bus," like nearly every other firm in the country, 
written by Alexander Innes, M.A. 

Robert Bonner's Sons will issue a cheap edi- 
tion in paper covers of "The life of General 
Andrew Jackson," by Oliver Dyer. 

" William Ewart Gladstone," by Lewis Ap- 
john, is a new, brief biography of the great 
statesman, to be brought out by A. Lovell & Co. 

Charles L. Webster & Co. will issue immedi- 
ately a small volume of " The Writings of Chris- 
topher Columbus," edited, with an introduction, 
by Mr. Paul Leicester Ford; '* Autobiographia, 
or The Story of a Life," consists of passages 
selected from Walt Whitman's prose works, 
arranged so as to give a consecutive account of 
his career. 

Frederick Warnc & Co. have just added to the 
"Chandos Classics," "The Diary and Letters of 
Madame D'Arblay " in three volumes, edited by 
W. C. Ward, and prefaced by Lord Macaulay's 
essay on the writer. 

Cora Hamilton Bell has translated from the 
French of Maxime de la Rocheterie " The His- 
tory of Marie Antoinette," which has been crowned 
by the Academy ; it will be published by Dodd, 
Mead & Co. in two volumes, illustrated with 
many portraits. Mr. J. Fitzgerald Molloy's " Life 
and Adventures of Peg Woffington " will also ap- 
pear in two volumes, fully illustrated. Cora H. 
Bell has also translated " The Memoirs of Ma- 
dame de Staal-de-Launay;" only a limited num- 
ber of copies of these two volumes, printed 
in Paris and containing forty-one fine etchings 
by Ad. Lalauze, are available for the American 
market. Mr. Austin Dobson collects in a vol- 



ume, entitled "Eighteenth Century Vignettes," 
some twenty essays on topics of the century be- 
fore our own, of a more or less biographical 
nature. 

A volume of literary biographies by C. J. 
Hamilton, issued by Ward, Lock, Bowden & 
Co., is to be called "Celebrated Authoresses 
and Theu- Works." 

"The Memoirs of the Life of Henry Van 
Schaack " have been edited by his nephew, Henry 
C. Van Schaack, for A. C. McClurg & Co. 

The new edition of the " Autobiography of 
Fred Douglass," which De Wolfe, Fiske & Co. 
will issue this season, will have about a hundred 
pages of new matter, written within the last few 
months, and a new portrait. 

The Roberts Brothers announce what will 
surely be one of the most interesting books of 
the season, " A. Bronson Alcott : his Life and 
Philosophy," by F. B. Sanborn and W. T. Harris. 
Mrs. C. H. Dall's study of "Barbara Fritchie" 
belongs to biography, and there will be a new 
edition of E. Plon's volume on " Thorvaldsen : 
his Life and Works." 

The notable biography of Lincoln, by his law 
partner W. H. Herndon, and his friend Jesse 
W. Weik, has been thoroughly revised, and the 
Appletons will bring it out in a new edition of 
two volumes, with an introduction by Horace 
White. Of the " Great Commanders " series, ed- 
ited by Gen. James G. Wilson, we have recently 
given a full announcement ; the first volume will 
be "Admiral Farragut," by Capt. A. T. Mahan, 
U. S. N. ; each volume will have a steel plate 
portrait and several maps. 

The third volume of the " American Reform- 
ers" series, published by the Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., will be "Henry Ward Beecher," by J. H. 
Barrows, D.D. ; the fourth volume will be " John 
B.Gough," by Carlos Martyn, D.D. 

The Cassell Publishing Co. will bsue ** The 
Life of Grover Cleveland," by George S. Parker. 
" My Septuagint," by Rev. Dr. C. F. Deems, we 
take to be an autobiography. 

" The Story of Columbus," by Elizabeth Eg- 
gleston Seelye, edited by Dr. Edward Eggleston, 
is the first volume in the series to be called 
" Delights of History," in which the second vol- 
ume will be " The Story of Washington ; " these 
volumes will be uniform in style with the fascir 
nating " Household History of the United States," 
by Dr. Eggleston. 

The D. Lothrop Co. have in preparation a new 
biography of " Oliver Cromwell," by Rev. George 
H. Clark of Hartford. The same firm will bring 
out a new edition of Mr. W. S. Kennedy's " life 
of Whittier." 

Longmans, Green & Co. have just published 
" The Memoirs of the Vemey Family during the 
Civil War," which Frances P. Verney has com- 
piled from letters, and illustrated by portraits of 
Claydon House, which has been continuously in- 
habited for more than four hundred years ; the 
two volumes are illustrated by thirty-eight por- 
traits, woodcuts and facsimiles, and Dr. S. R. 
Gardiner furnishes a preface. Mrs. Alexander 
Ireland is the editor of " Selections from the Let- 
ters of Geraldine Jcwsbury to Jane Welsh Car- 
lyle," to which she prefixes a monograph on the 
writer. Dr. A. K. H. Boyd's reminiscences of 
"Twenty- Five Years of Saint Andrews " are coiv> 
tinued with a second volume. Mr. G. Hooper i^ 
the author of a work on " The Life and Times of 
Abraham Fabert : Governor of Sedan and Mar- 
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shal of France, 1 599-1662." "Dorothy Wallis," 
which we notice in another column, is declared 
to be " really an autobiography. ** An important 
work in the line of autobiography is " Fifty Years 
in the Making of Australian History," by Sir 
Henry Parkes of New South Wales. 

In the series entitled ** Men with a Mission," 
Thomas Whittaker publishes this fall lives of 
"Lord Wolseley" and the "Earl of Shaftes- 
bury.** 

Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney has written a " Life of 
Christian Daniel Rauch,** the distingubhed Ger- 
man sculptor, which Lee & Shepard will publish, 
with numerous illustrations. 

Travel and Description. 

**The Empire of the Tsar and the Russians," 
by M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, is a standard work 
which Madame Ragozin has translated for the 
Putnams from the French edition. The same 
publishers will issue two volumes of '* Studies of 
Travel in Greece and Italy,** by the late Professor 
Freeman ; "Notes of the Nile,'* by H. D. Rawns- 
ley ; ** Short Stalks,** by E. N. Buxton ; " Japan 
in Art,** from the French of F. R^gamey ; " The 
Customs and Manners of Prehistoric People,** 
by the Marquis Nadaillac, and a revised edition 
of " Notes by a Naturalist,** by H. N. Moseley. 

" The Great Streets of the World ** — seven in 
number — are treated by as many authors in a 
volume similar to the '* Railway ** and ** Steam- 
ship ** volumes of previous years, which the Scrib- 
ners will issue. Mr. Lee Meriwether describes in 
*' Afloat and Ashore on the Mediterranean ** his 
journeys on the famous inland sea and along its 
shores; and Mr. Charles A. Stoddard has a new 
volume of travel, called "Spanish Cities, with 
Glimpses of Gibraltar and Tangiers.** 

Rev. Dr. M. L. Gordon, who lived in Japan 
for twenty years, relates his experience in a 
volume entitled " An American Missionary in 
Japan,** to be published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Rev. Dr. W. E. Griffis, who introduces Dr. 
Gordon*s narrative, contributes to the "River- 
side Library *' a little volume on " Japan in His- 
tory, Folk-lore and Art.** Prof. R. Lanciani's 
volume, " Pagan and Christian Rome,** belongs 
under this heading, as it is archaeological and de- 
scriptive, rather than historical ; the volume will 
be profusely illustrated. 

Theodore Child in a prose volume sings " The 
Praise of Paris;** Mr. Richard Harding Davis 
discusses ** The West from a Car Window ; *' 
Col. T. W. Knox journeys with " The Boy Trav- 
ellers in Central Europe,** and William C. Prime, 
LL.D., Ukes us " Along New England Roads ** 
— all four books are to be published soon by 
Harper & Brothers. 

*«The Land of the Almighty Dollar** is the 
title of a volume of travel by H. Penmure Gor- 
don, with sixty illustrations, which explains it- 
self, published by F. Warne & Co. The stand- 
ard work by John Timbs and Alexander Gunn 
on the "Abbeys, Castles, and Ancient Halls of 
England and Wales,** will be brought out by the 
same firm in a new and revised edition — three 
volumes, with illustrations. 

Two books of travel in England from the 
press of A. C. McClurg & Co. will be, "To Eng- 
land and Back : a Winter Vacation,*' by Canon 
Knowles, and "Our Cycling Tour in England,** 
by Reuben G. Thwaites. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pennell collect under the title of 
" Play in Provence,** articles on bull fighting and 



other subjects relating to the south of France, 
which have been appearing in the Century 
Magazine, 

Dr. Theodore Bent, F.R.G.S., has written a 
record of his excavations and explorations in 
1891-92, entitled "Ruined Cities of Mashona- 
land,** which Longmans, Green & Co. will pub- 
lish. The same firm will issue a very expensive 
royal quarto by the late Lieut Gen. H. H. Crea- 
lock, on '* Deer Stalking in the Highlands of 
Scotland.** A second series of " Letters to 
Young Shooters,** by Sir Ralph Payne- Gall wey, 
may be named in connection with this last work. 

" A Scamper through Spain and Tangier,** by 
Margaret Thomas, is announced by Dodd, Mead 
&Co. 

Mr. Clinton Scollard is the author of a new 
volume of travels in the Elast, with poetical inter- 
ludes, entitled " Under Summer Skies ** (C. L. 
Webster & Co.) 

Philosophy. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. print for B. C. Burt, 
M.A., "A History of Modern Philosophy,** in 
two volumes. 

Henry Holt & Co. issue a translation, by Prof. 
A. C. Armstrong of Wesleyan University, of 
" The History of Modem Philosophy from Nich- 
olas of Cusa to the Present Time,** by Prof. R, 
Falkenberg of Erlangen; and in Dr. Sneath*s 
series of "Modern Philosophy,** volumes on 
"Hume,** by Professor Aiken of Trinity, and 
* Hegd,** by Professor Royce of Harvard. 

History. 
In the line of history Messrs. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. head their list with Mr. Charles Fran- 
cis Adams* work, announced last year, entitled 
"Three Episodes in Massachusetts History** 

— the three episodes being the settlement of 
Massachusetts Bay, the Antinomian Controversy 
of 1630-40, and the growth and development 
of the Massachusetts Town from 1640 to 1890, as 
shown in Braintree and Quincy, Mass. Mr. 
Henry Cabot Lodge collects, in a volume called 
" Historical and Political Essays,** eight papers 

— three of them devoted to Seward, Madison 
and G. Morris, and the remainder to important 
questions of recent American politics. Two con- 
tributions to French history of interest will be 
Mr. James Perkins* " France under the Regency,'* 
and Mr. E. J. LowelPs presentation of " The Eve 
of the French Revolution.** 

The second volume of the "American His- 
torical ** series, published by Charles Scribner*s 
Sons, will be " The French War and the Revo- 
lution," by Prof. W. M. Sjoane of Princeton. 
Rev. Dr. Philip SchaflPs volume on the "Swiss 
Reformation** is virtually a double biography 
of Zwingli and Calvin. "The Refounding of 
the German Empire,** by Col. G. B. Malleson, 
is a new volume in the series called "Events of 
Our Time.'* Mary Brodrick has translated and 
edited a primer, entitled "Outlines of Ancient 
Egyptian History,** from the work of A. Mariette. 

One of the most enticing announcements of 
this season in history b that of the illustrated 
edition of J. R. Green*s "Short History of the 
English People,** which has received the highest 
praise in England, and will be brought out here by 
the Harpers. Mr. Walter Besant's " London '* 
is, probably, largely a reproduction of the pa- 
pers on that great city, which have appeared in 
Harper'* s Magazine of recent months. Mr. James 
Ford Rhodes has written in two volumes " The 



History of the United States** in the decade be- 
tween the Compromise of 1850 and the election 
of Lincoln. Bbhop John F. Hurst is the author 
of a small book on the history of "The Chris- 
tian Church.** 

From the Putnams will come this fall "The 
Church in the Roman Empire, A.D. 64-170," by 
Prof. W. H. Ramsay of the University of Aber- 
deen ; in the " Story of the Nations ** series, the 
late Professor Freeman*s " Story of Ancient Sic- 
ily ** and Mr. Dufify*s " Story of the Tuscan Re- 
publics.** In the field of American history, 
the Putnams will issue Mr. C. W. Loring*s vol- 
ume on " Nullification, Secession, and Webster.*' 
The fourth volume of " The Writings and Cor- 
respondence of John Jay,** edited by ProL H. P. 
Johnston, and the fourteenth volume of "The 
Writings of George Washington,** edited by W. 
C. Ford, will be the concluding volumes in both 
cases of these fine collections. The Putnams 
continue their good work in this direction with 
the first volume of "The Writings and Cor- 
respondence of Thomas Jefferson," edited by P. 
L. Ford, to be complete in ten volumes. 

Dodd, Mead & Co.*s excellent series, "The 
Makers of America,*' will be continued this sea- 
son with four new volumes — "John Hughes, 
D.D., Fu^t Archbishop of New York,'* by Henry 
A. Brann, D.D. ; " Robert Morris,** by Prof. Wm. 
Graham Sumner ; " Jean Baptiste Lemoine, Sieur 
de Bienville, Founder of New Orleans," by Grace 
King ; " William White, First Bishop of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in America,'* by Rev. 
Julius H. Ward. 

A volume of contemporary history which will 
find a warm welcome is " France in the Nine- 
teenth Century, 1830-1890,*' by Elizabeth Worme- 
ley Latimer, from the press of A. C. McClurg 
&Co. 

D. Appleton & Co. announce three volumes of 
popular history — a book by Prof. A. F. Bande- 
lier, entitled "El Dorado,** a volume of"IHc- 
tures of Spanish Occupancy of America;'* Mr. 
W. Davenport Adams* " Warriors of the Cres- 
cent ; ** and Prof. A. J. Church's " Pictures from 
Roman Life and Story.** 

Prof. J. H. Patton, Ph.D., has written a "Co- 
lumbian Souvenir,** entitled "Four Hundred 
Years of American History: 1492-1892," in two 
volumes, to be published by Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert. 

E. S. F. Ffoulkes is the author of a " History 
of the Church of St. Mary, the Virgin, Oxford 
University,** which Longmans, Green & Co. will 
publish. 

" Human Origins,** by Samuel Laing, which 
the Lippincotts will soon issue, belongs, appa- 
rently, in equal proportion to history and science. 

Moral and Religious. 

In this direction Longmans, Green & Co. have 
in press, or now ready, a volume on *' Buddhism 
— Primitive and Present, in Magadha and in 
Ceylon,** by R. S. Copleston, Bishop of Co- 
lombo; "Two Present- Day Questions," by W. 
Sanday, D.D.; " Penitence and Peace," by Rev. 
W. C. E. Newbolt ; " Pleas and Claims of Christ," 
by Rev. H. S. Holland ; " The Church in Relation 
to the Sceptic,** by Rev. A. J. Harrison: "The 
Holy Eucharist,** a series of essays by vari- 
ous authors, edited by Rev. R. Linklater; "The 
Prymer or Prayer Book of the Lay People in the 
Middle Ages,*' edited by H. Utttehales, part 
second ; a volume of sermons by Bishop Ashtoo 
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Oxenden ; " Essays and Lectures," a volume of 
miscellanies, by the late Canon Liddon; "The 
Origin and Development of Religious Beliefs," 
by Rev. S. Baring- Gould, in two parts, which 
are added to the " Silver Library," together with 
three volumes of Cardinal Newman's sermons 
and lectures and Prof. Max MUller*s "India: 
What can It Teach us ? " ** Distinction and the 
Criticism of Beliefs," by A. Sidgwick, is a vol- 
ume on the difficulties of the doctrine of evolu- 
tion. Longmans, Green & Co. will also publish 
a new translation of the Abbe Fouard's work 
on ** Saint Peter and the First Years of Chris- 
tianity." 

The J. B. Lippincott Co. will publish, for Rev. 
Theodore F. Wright, his book on " The Human 
and Its Relations to the Divine;*' and the third 
volume of ** Hermetic Philosophy," with the 
sub-title **Can Virtue and Science be Taught?" 

On theCrowell list, "The Every Day of Life," 
and "Girls: Faults and Ideals," both by Rev. 
J. R. Miller, D.D. ; three booklets by E. S. Ell- 
iott, an English writer of considerable popular- 
ity — "Expectation Comer," "Conflicting Duties," 
and "Do We Believe It?" and **A Plea for 
the Gospel," by Rev. G. D. Hcrron, make up 
the literature for the elevation of conduct. 

James Pott & Co. have nearly ready ** How 
God Inspired the Bible," by J. Patterson Smythe, 
and " Elements of Moral Theology based on the 
Summa Theologiae of Saint Thomas Aquinas," 
by Rev. J. J. Elmendorf, S.T.D. 

Ward, Lock, Bowden & Co., in the series of 
**The World's Religions," by the late G. T. 
Bettany, will issue three volumes of a popular 
character on " Mohammedanism," " The Great In- 
^Uan Religions," and " Judaism and Christianity." 

"The Love of the World," by Miss Mary E. 
Case, a professor of Greek at Wells College, is 
a book of religious meditation, from the Century 
Company. 

"Beside the Waters of Comfort" is a new 
compilation for those that sorrow, by Agnes 
Gibeme; ** Crumbs of Comfort," by Mrs. F. A. 
Noble, is a smaller book of the same kind; 
"The Gospel of Gladness" is a collection of 
sermons, by Rev. D. J. Burrell, D.D., who has 
also published a volume on " Hints and Helps 
for the Sunday School Lessons for 1893;" these 
volumes will come from the American Tract 
Society. 

The Roberts Brothers add to Mrs. Mary W. 
Tileston's considerable number of very helpful 
compilations " Selections from Isaac Penington." 
A work crowned by the French Academy is " A 
Guide to the knowledge of God : a Study of the 
Chief Theodicies," by Prof. A. Gratry of the 
Sorbonne ; Miss Abby L. Alger translates the vol- 
ume, and Rev. W. R. Alger furnishes the intro- 
duction. 

Mr. John H. King has written, and Messrs. 
Putnam's Sons will publish, two volumes on the 
" Supernatural : Its Origin, Nature and Evolu- 
tion." The same firm will soon have ready the 
third volume of the compilation entitled " The 
Scriptures, Hebrew and Christian," edited by 
Rev. E. T. Bartlett, D.D., and Rev. J. P. Peters, 
Ph.D. 

Messrs. E. and J. B. Young & Co. announce a 
devotional commentary on the Apocalypse, by 
Christina G. Rossetti, entitled " The Face of the 
Deep ; " a volume of '* Pastoral Letters and Syn- 
odal Charges," by Archbishop Maclagan ; " The 
Catholicos of the East and His People," a vol- 



ume on Assyrian missions, by Rev. A. J. Mac- 
Lean and W. H. Browne ; " Around the Round 
World of the Church Mission," by Canon Mason ; 
and " The Book of Chronicles in Relation to the 
Pentateuch," by Bishop A. C. Hervey. 

Thomas Whittaker will publish thb autumn : 
"Early Bibles of America," by John Wright, 
D.D.; "The Indwelling Christ," a volume of 
sermons, by the late Henry Allon, D.D. ; " Chris- 
tianity Between Sundays," by Rev. George 
Hodges; "Aids to the Devout Study of Criti- 
cism," by Rev. T. K. Cheyne, D.D. ; " Gloria 
Patri," by Rev. J. M. Whiton, Ph.D.; and "A 
Manual of Information Concerning the Episco- 
pal Church, " by Rev. George W. Shinn, D.D. 

A new religious volume from Fords, Howard 
& Hulbert will be " Bible Studies and Readings 
in the Old Testament," with characteristic com- 
ments, by Henry Ward Beecher. 

A fourth edition of Mr. Henry C. Lea's " Su- 
perstition and Force," laboriously revised by the 
author, will be published next month by Lea 
Brothers & Co. Mr. Lea's " Formula of the 
Papal Penitentiary" will appear soon afterward. 
In preparation is a " History of Auricular Con- 
fession and Indulgences." 

A volume on "The Miracles of Our Lord," by 
John Laidlaw, D.D., b in the press of Funk & 
Wagnalls Co. 

Art. 

The Scribners will issue this season Mr. F. 
Hopkinson Smith's volume, " American Illus- 
trators," in a limited edition, containing fifteen 
plates and one hundred other illustrations ; fif- 
teen leading illustrators are the subjects. The 
same firm announces a popular edition in four 
quarto volumes, with illustrations, of " The Cy- 
clopedia of Painters and Paintings," edited by J. 
D. Champlin, Jr. Mr. W. C Brownell's name 
is sufficient warrant for the value of his new 
book on " French Art " from a critical point of 
view. 

Holiday Books. 

Mrs. Oliphant's "Makers of Venice" will be 
brought out by the Macmillans in a style to match 
" Makers of Florence " of last year. This firm 
will import but fifty copies, each, for America 
of " Days with Sir Roger de Coverley," illustrated 
by Hugh Thomson, uniform with his illustrated 
editions of " Cranford " and " The Vicar of Wake- 
field; " and of Mr. P. G. Hamerton's "Man in 
Art,"*' a volume the text of which is printed on 
hand- made paper, and the illustrations on Japan- 
ese vellum, the latter being etchings and photo- 
gravures after Watts, Murillo, Sir John Gilbert 
and other noted artists. Rev. W. J. Loftie's vol- 
ume on "The Inns of Court "will have twelve 
plates, and also many smaller engravings by Her- 
bert Railton. " Gothic Architecture," from the 
French of Corroyer, has been edited by Mr. 
Walter Armstrong with two hundred and thirty- 
eight illustrations. 

The Putnams follow up their great success 
with Irving's " Alhambra," last year with the 
" Agapida " edition of his • Conquest of Gra- 
nada," in the same style. " Scenes from the Life 
of Christ," with sixty- four illustrations in photo- 
gravure from celebrated paintings, has been ed- 
ited by Jessica Cone. The "Ariel" edition of 
Shakespeare's works will have thirty-nme vol- 
umes, a play to each volume, which will be of 
medium size for the pocket ; Frank Walsh has 
designed the five hundred illustrations. "The 
Initials" by Baroness Tautphoeus will be pub- 



lished in a uniform style with the "Elxmoor" 
edition of " Loma Doone." To the " Knicker- 
bocker Nugget" series will be added "The 
Wit and Wisdom of Charies Lamb;" "Whist 
Nuggets;" Chapman's translation of the "Iliads 
of Homer ; " and " German Folk-Songs." The 
fourth series of "Literary Gems" will include 
"Sheridan's Rivals;" Irving's "Rip van Winkle;" 
Thackeray's " Charity and Humour ; " and poems 
by Bryant, Milton and Gray. 

Mr. Harrison S. Morris has turned into prose 
the most famous poems of ten great Victorian 
poets under the title "Tales from Ten Poets," 
which the J. B. Lippincott Co. will publish in 
three volumes, with illustrations. " Tales from 
the Dramatists " is a somewhat similar selection 
by Charles Morris, in four volumes. 

The new edition of Izaak Walton's " Angler," 
to be published by T. Y. Crowell & Co., will be 
complete in two volumes, containing the original 
eighty-six illustrations of Major's edition and 
photogravure frontispieces. In the new series 
entitied " Handy Volume Classics," volumes by 
Tennyson, Carlyle, Ruskin and others, each book 
has a frontispiece and title-page in photograv- 
ure, and most of the volumes have additional 
illustrations. Two other holiday works from this 
firm are Tennyson's " Poems " and Miss Hap- 
good's translation of "Les Mis^rables," each in 
two volumes, fully illustrated. 

It is pleasant to know that, probably without 
any reference to the recent death of its lamented 
author, " Prue and I," by George William Cur- 
tis, is to be one of the holiday books from the 
Harpers this year; it will have one hundred 
illustrations by E. A. Sterner. Mr. Harry W. 
McVickar has illustrated very fully Mr. Henry 
James' noted stories, " Daisy Miller " and " An 
International Episode." 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. of late years have 
made for the holidays special editions of stand- 
ard works on their catalogue. This year they 
issue Hawthorne's " Wonder- Book for Girls and 
Boys," illustrated in colors by Walter Crane in 
his usually fine style; three of Dr. Holmes' 
poems — "Dorothy Q.," "A Ballad of the Boston 
Tea-Party," and "Grandmother's Story of Bun- 
ker Hill Battie," illustrated by Howard Pyle; 
Longfellow's "Evangeline," with portraits and 
photogravure reproductions of designs by Dar- 
ley; and Mr. Warner's " In the Levant," in two 
volumes, with a new portrait and twenty- five 
full -page photogravures. 

Mr. Francis Parkman's first volume — which 
has scarcely been surpassed by any of its suc- 
cessors — "The Oregon Trail," will appear in a 
handsome illustrated edition this holiday season, 
Mr. Frederic Remington being the maker of 
the illustrations, and Litfle, Brown & Co. the 
publishers. The same firm will send out a col- 
lection of favorite sacred poems, entitled " The 
World's Best Hymns," illustrated by Louis K. 
Harlow. A new edition of " Essays of Elia " 
and "Last Essays of Elia," in two volumes, 
with an introduction by Professor Woodberry, 
belong under this heading. 

The F. A. Stokes Co. issue, this year, th^ 
usual variety of illustrated books for the holi- 
days, among which are to be noted : " Bethlehem 
and Jerusalem " by George Klingle, with illus- 
trations by Harry Fenn ; two new volumes in 
the " Cameo " series — a selection of poems, enti-^ 
tied " Concerning Cats " by Graham R. Tomson 
and "Chapters from the Greek Anthology" Y 
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Richard Garnett; several new volumes in the 
"Dainty** series by Thomas k Kempis and 
others; six reproductions of "Masterpieces by 
Fra Angelico;** the ninth series of "The Good 
Things of Life ; ** ** Poems by Dobson, Locker 
and Praed/* illustrated by Maud Humphrey ; four 
new volumes in the " Vignette ** series ; and 
"Wedding Gowns,** which is a book for the 
bride, with blank pages for memoranda relating 
to cards, invitations, flowers, gifts and the like. 

The "Cameo** series, issued by the Scrib- 
ners, will receive two additions soon in Dr. Hol- 
]and*s poems, "Bitter Sweet '* and "Kathrina; ** 
Mr. Thomas Nelson Page*s " Marse Chan ** will 
appear in a new edition, illustrated by W. T. 
Smedley. 

Sheridan *s " School for Scandal ** will be 
brought out this season by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
in a handsome edition, illustrated by Frank M. 
Gregory with plates in color and numerous de- 
signs in black and white. A new edition of the 
"Dramatic Essays of Charles Lamb,** which 
Prof. Brander Matthews has supervised, will have 
sixteen photogravure illustrations of the principal 
characters referred to. The same number of 
illustrations will decorate the four volumes of 
the new edition of " The Cloister and the Hearth,*' 
by Charles Reade. Dodd, Mead & Co. will pub- 
lish another volume to be illustrated by Hugh 
Thomson, entitled "The Ballad of Beau Bro- 
cade and Other Poems,** by Austin Dobson. 

One of the finest illustrated books of this sea- 
son will undoubtedly be " Old Italian Masters,*' 
from the Century Company ; as every reader of 
the Century Magamne knows, this is a collection 
of the admirable engravings made by Mr. Timo- 
thy Cole during his seven years of residence in 
Italy, for which Mr. W. J. Stillman furnishes the 
text. There will be sixty- seven full- page en- 
gravings, and the volume will be printed by the 
De Vinne Press. The same firm will collect in 
a volume entided " English Cathedrals ** Mrs. M. 
G. Van Renssellaer*s articles on "The Great 
Cathedrals of England,** illustrated by Mr. Jo- 
seph Pennell, also from the Century Magazine. 

Messrs. Duprat & Co. will publish early in 
November ** The Book- lover's Almanac for the 
Year 1893 ;** the text consists of articles on vari- 
ous subjects interesting to book-collectors, with 
twelve full- page illustrations by Henriot, repro- 
duced in colors by Draeger & Lesieur of Paris ; 
the edition will be printed by the De Vinne Press, 
and limited to six hundred copies. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. are publbhers of a great 
variety of gift books for the holidays, among 
which we notice "Earth*s Sweet Voices,** "The 
Poet*s Corner,** " The Land of Peace,** and " Our 
Little Men.'* This firm manufacture birthday 
booklets, calendars, and various novelties for 
children in profusion. 

The holiday list of the D. Lothrop Co. em- 
braces these volumes: "Famous Pets,** by Elea- 
nor Lewis; "Shakespeare's Twilights,** and an 
enlarged edition of " Old Concord : Its Highways 
and Byways,** by Margaret Sidney, with new edi- 
tions of Mrs. Phelps-Ward*s poem, "A Lost 
Winter; ** " The Holy Grail,'* with Taylor's draw- 
ings; Mr. J. T. Trowbridge*s "Lost Earl and 
Other Poems ; ** and Mr. W. Wadsworth*s "Leaves 
from an Artist*s Field Book.** 

The Cassino Art Company announce this sea- 
son their usual large number of holiday and illus- 
trated books, among which we name four vol- 



umes of "Gems** from Shakespeare, Bryant, 
Browning and Emerson ; four volumes in the 
" Unique '* series —J. T. Trowbridge*s " Sum- 
mer,'* Wordsworth*s "Evening Voluntaries,** 
Burns* "Cotter*s Saturday Night** and Long- 
fellow*s " Prelude;** an edition of "The Scarlet 
Letter,** illustrated by H. P. Barnes ; various sou- 
venirs of summer resorts, and a large number of 
illustrated calendars. 

Miss Irene E. Jerome's book for this year is a 
volume of thirty sketches made directly from na- 
ture, accompanied by appropriate selections, and 
entitled " Sun- Prints in Sky Tints ; " " The Fal- 
low Field,** a poem by Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, is 
illustrated with reproductions of charcoal sketches 
by her daughter, Mrs. Z. L. Steele ; Mr. Clinton 
Johnson furnishes both the text and illustrations 
for " The New England Country.** E. Heinrichs 
has collected from all quarters numerous photo- 
graphs of pretty children, which are reproduced 
in half-tone in a book called " My Little Friends ;** 
and for her calendar, " All Around the Year 1893,** 
Mrs. J. Pauline Sunter has made entirely new de- 
signs in colors. The Maud Humphrey*s " Ivor- 
incs ** and the " Royal Favorites ** are two series 
of inexpensive holiday gift books. The preced- 
ing volumes are from Lee & Shepard*s list. 

Mr. W. Hamilton Gibson and Mr. A. B. Wen- 
zell have furnished the drawings and vignettes 
for Mr. George H. Ellwanger*s new volume, " In 
Gold and Silver,** a book on the out-door life of 
our country. Two other artists have cooperated 
in making a fine holiday book. " An Attic Phi- 
losopher in Paris,** by E. Souvestre, will be issued 
by the Appletons, also, in a fine illustrated edi- 
tion uniform with their edition of " Colette.** 

Mrs. A. B. Dodd*s "enticing volume,** as we 
have called it, " In and Out of Three Nor- 
mandy Inns,*' well deserves the beautiful holiday 
dress which Lovell, Coryell & Co. will give it 
this season. Mr. M. C. Salaman takes a view 
of " Woman Thro' a Man's Eyc-Glass." Mr. 
Harold Frederic*s volume, entitled "The New 
Exodus,'* is a study of Israel in Russia. 

Books for Young People. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co., who publish many good 
books for boys and girls, announce this season 
the following : " The Mother of the King*s Chil- 
dren,** by Rev. J. F. Cowan ; " Short Stories in 
Botany for Children," by Mrs. H. C. Cooper ; 
"Polly Button's New Year," by Mrs. C. F. 
Wilder ; " Little Arthur's History of Rome," by 
Hezekiah Butterworth; "Monica, the Mesa 
Maiden," and " Mixed Pickles," by Mrs. Evelyn 
H.Raymond; "The Riverpark Rebellion," by 
Homer Greene; "Tom Clifton," a story of 
Western boys in Grant and Sherman's army, by 
Warren Lee Goss ; and " In Blue Creek Cafion *' 
and "The Cadets of Flemming Hall," both by 
Anna Chapin Ray. 

The Scribners* attractive list of juvenile books 
for this fall is headed by a new volume by Mrs. 
Burnett, "Giovanni and the Other," a volume of 
eleven stories relating to Mrs. Burnett*s sons, 
and other small children whom she has known. 
Mr. Frank R. Stockton will have a new book, 
called "Tales for Young People.** The scene 
of " Kent Hampden,** Mrs. Rebecca Hardmg 
Davis' story, is laid in West Virginia sixty or 
seventy years back. " Boyhood in Norway,'* by 
Prof. H. H. Boyesen; "The End of the Rain- 
I bow,** by R. Johnson; three new stories by the 



proUfic G. A. Henty — " Beric, the Britain," " In 
Greek Waters *' and " Condemned as a Nihilist;** 
and Robert Leighton*s story of the Norse in- 
vasion of Scotland, "The Thirsty Sword," will 
doubtless find many readers. Professor Boye- 
sen*s " Modern Vikings ** and Edmund Alton *s 
" Among the Law Makers ** will appear in new 
and cheap editions. 

The Macmillans, whose books for young peo- 
ple are always of a fine order, announce a new 
story by Mrs. Molesworth entitled " The Girls 
and I;" "Stories from the Greek Comedians," 
by Rev. A. J. Church ; " Canterbury Towers, in 
the Days of Archbishop Tillotson,*' by Mrs. 
Emma Marshall; " The Great World's Farm,*' 
by Selina Gaze; "Saint Dunstan's Clock,** a 
story of 1666, by E. Ward; and the "Siege of 
Norwich Castle," by M. M. Blake. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. will publish F. M. Louise 
Putnam*s "Children*s Life of Abraham Lin- 
coln;** " A Short History of English Literature 
for Young People,** by Elizabeth S. Kirkland; 
and " Prince Tip Top,** by Marguerite Bouvet 

Dodd, Mead & Co.*s list of juveniles for this 
season embraces " Dr. Dodd*s School,** by J. 
L. Ford; "A Fisher Girl of France." from the 
French of Femand Calmettes ; " Witch Winnie*s 
Studio,** by Elizabeth W. Champney ; " Elsie at 
Viamede ** and " Mildred's New Daughter,** two 
new volumes by Martha Finley; and thirteen 
juveniles by R. M. Ballantyne. " Almost Four- 
teen,** by Mortimer A. Warren, is a book " for 
parents to put into the hands of their children 
and to read with them.** 

The children*s books from E. P. Dutton & Co., 
which are usually of an admirable kind, are 
this year the " Talking Clock," by Miss H. M. 
Bennett; "God is Love,** a volume of Bible sto- 
ries; "Granny's Wonderful Chair," by Frances 
Browne; "Our Little Men and Women;" "Dut- 
ton*s Holiday Annual for 1893;*' "Transforma- 
tion Pictures ;** " Dan ** and " The Little Roses," 
two stories by Mary D. Brine ; " To Nuremberg 
and Back,** by Amy Neally; " Master Bartlemy," 
by Frances E. Crompton ; " The Boy*s Favorite " 
series in twenty- two large volumes, and "The 
Gu-Ps Favorite ** series in nine volumes; and the 
" True History ** series, by Oscar Browning and 
others, with a large variety of toy books for the 
little folks. 

For the young people Frederick Wame & Co. 
will hav« this holiday season : " The Coming of 
Father Christmas,*' an art gift book written in 
verse, and illustrated by E. F. Manning; "A 
Modern Red Riding Hood," by Miss C. A. Jones; 
"The Marryat Library" for boys, in three vol- 
umes; "Where Duty Lies,'* a Cornish tale, by 
S. K. Hocking; and numerous fine-art color 
books and other nursery literature. 

Morrill, Higgins & Co. announce for the holi- 
days : " The Beautiful Land of Nod,*' a volume 
of poems, songs, stories and allegories, by Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox; "Frank Fairweather's For- 
tunes,** by True Williams, a book of American 
travels ; " Swedish Fairy Tales *' and " Down the 
Bay,** by Wallace P. Stanley, who also writes 
"Our Week Afloat;** and "Lucille and Her 
Friends,** a story for girls, by Hattie T. Griswold. 

Three reprints from Saint ^icholasy which the 
Century Company will have ready next month, 
in the way of juveniles are: "Tom Paulding,'* 
by Brander Matthews; "The Admiral's Cara- 
van,** by Charles E. Carryl; and "A Book of 
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Cheerful Cats and Other Animated Animals,** 
by J. G. Francis. ** Some Strange Comers of 
Our Country," by Charles F. Lummis, is another 
volume from this house, descriptive of North 
American Indian life. 

For younger boys and girls the American 
Tract Society publishes this season : " The Sil- 
ver Shield " series, in four volumes ; ** Fan Fan 
Stories," by Mrs. F. I. B. Smith; and "The Lit- 
tle Tot " series. 

James Pott & Co. will have ready soon several 
books for boys and girls : " The Cruise of the 
Crystal Boat," by Gordon Stables, M.D.; "The 
Captain of Cadets," by Henry Frith; "The 
Quest of Jack Hazelwood," by Marion Andrews ; 
"The Tar Bucket and Pipe Clay," by Major 
Groves; "The Days of Nelson Library" for 
boys, and the "Faith, Hope and Charity Li- 
brary" for girls, each in three volumes; and 
"Bible History for ChUdren," "Dorothy Dar- 
ling " by Mrs. George Paull and " The Little 
Colonist " series for small children. 

The J. B. Lippincott Co.*s list of juvenile books 
includes " Maid Marian and Robin Hood," by J. 
E. Muddock ; " Uncle Bill's Children," by Helen 
Milman ; " Bimbi," by Ouida ; " The Triumphs 
of Steam," a new edition, by Henry Frith ; two 
** Treasuries," one of " Pleasure Books," and one 
of " Old- Fashioned Fairy Tales ;" and " The Boy*s 
Own Book of Out- Door Games and Recreations," 
edited by G. A. Hutchinson. 

The F. A. Stokes Co. will publish for children 
this fall: "Aunt Nelly's Book of Non-such," 
by H. P. Finlay; "The Bunny Stories," by John 
H. Jewett ; Maud Humphrey's " Book of Fairy 
Tales," with an abridgment of the same, en- 
titled "Favorite Fairy Tales;" and "Maggie 
Bradford's Fair," by Joanna H. Mathews. 

The Putnams will issue soon Mr. Kirk Mun- 
roe's " Cab and Caboose," in his " Rail and 
Water" series; and "Fau7 Tales of India," 
collected and edited by Joseph Jacobs. 

Beside Colonel Knox's new book of "Boy 
Travellers," the bound volume of " Harper's 
Young People " for 1892 is the only juvenile 
book thus far promised by Harper & Brothers. 

Miss Nora Perry will have a new collection of 
stories for girls, to be issued by Little, Brown & 
Co., called " A Rosebud Garden of Girls." 

Lee & Shepard publish this season new vol- 
umes from popular writers for the young people 
m " The Fortunes of Toby Trafford," by J. T. 
Trowbridge; "Fighting for the Right," and 
"A Young Knight Errant," by Oliver Optic; 
and "The Conwa3rs," a story for girls, by EflSe 
Merriman. New editions of Prof. James de 
Mille's " B. O. W: C. Stories," and the " Young 
Dodge Club Series," are announced. "The 
Young Folks Series " consists of supplementary 
reading by well-known authors ; fourteen paper- 
covered books by Colonel Higginson, Mrs. Perry, 
Louisa P. Hopkins and others are promised. 

E. & J. B. Young & Co. will soon issue a new 
story by Mrs. Molesworth, called "Farthings;" 
"The Little Doctor," by Dariey Dale; " Born 
to Command," a sea story, by Gordon Stables ; 
" Gil, the Gunner," by G. M. Fenn, and numer- 
ous other stories from the S. P. C. K. of London, 
for whom they are the American agents. 

Thomas Whittaker's list of new books for 
young people is the longest of the season. It 
embraces the following titles: "Above Board," 
by Wm. Charies Metcalfe; "Toilers in Art," by 
Henry Ewart; "Work, Wait, Win," by Ruth 



Lamb; "Leaders into Unknown Lands," by 
Arthur Montefiore, F. S. S.; " By Seashore, 
Wood and Moorland," with illustrations by 
Harrison Weir, Giacomelli and others; "The 
Little Marine and the Japanese Lily," by Flor- 
ence Marryat; "Strangers Yet," and "Where Two 
Ways Met," by Sarah Doadner; " Miss Pringle's 
Pears," by Mrs. G. Linnaeus Banks; "A Candle 
in the Sea," by Rev. Edward A. Rand; "The 
Rajah of Dan," by Geo. Manville Fenn; "At 
the End of the Rainbow," by Julia A. Sabine; 
" Imogen," " Robin Hood " and " The Bewitched 
Lamp," by Mrs. Molesworth; "Little Miss 
Joy," " Huriy Burly " and " Lady Bountiful," by 
Emma Marshall ; "Among the Butterflies," by 
Bennett G. Johns, M.A. ; "The Vacation Club," 
by Adah J. Todd ; " Virginia Dare," by E.A.B.S. ; 
" Florence Stanley," by Jane M. Kippen ; " Joan 
and Jerry," by Mrs. O'ReiUy; "St. Dunstan's 
Fan-," by M. and C. Lee ; " Lottie Lavison " and 
"Adventures of Denis," by Miss Bramston ; 
"The Cross Roads," by Miss C. M. Yonge; 
"Not One of Us," by the author of "Mile. 
Mori;" "Max, Fritz and Hob," by Miss Cole- 
ridge ; " Moor and Moss," by Miss Debenham ; 
"A Nest of Royalists " and "A Small Legacy," 
by Esme Stuart; and "The Golden Buckle," by 
the author of " Starwood Hall." 

The list of juvenDes which comes from Messrs. 
Roberts Brothers is shorter than usual, but it 
includes two new volumes by the author of " Miss 
Toosey's Mission " — " Dear," and " Baby John." 
Miss A. G. Plimpton's new story will be " The 
Little Sister of Wilifred;" Mr. Herbert S.Ward's 
Cape Ann story for boys will be entitled "The 
Captain of the Kittiewink;" Marian Brewster's 
Southern story for young people is " Under the 
Water-Oaks." Beatrice Washington is a new 
name in juvenile literature with her " Story of Juli- 
ette." Susan Coolidge's volume of "Verses 
and Ballads for Girls and Boys," is, we presume, 
a collection from various writers ; her " Guernsey 
Lily " will appear in a new edition uniform with 
the "Katy Did Series." 

"Along the Florida Reef," by C. F. Holder, 
(D. Appleton & Co.) is a story of camping and 
fishing; Hezekiah Butterworth's book is a ro- 
mance founded upon a fact — "In the Boyhood 
of Uncoln;" "The Battle of New York," by 
W. O. Stoddard, is a story of the Draft Riots ; 
while "Englishman's Haven," by A. Gordon, is 
a story of Cape Breton and Louisbourg. " Her- 
nunie's Triumphs," by Madame Colomb, is a 
story of French home life for girls. 

From the many announcements of juvenile 
books of all grades by the Cassell Publishing Co. 
we select the following : " Eaglehurst Towers," 
by Emma Marshall; "Fairy Tales in Other 
Lands," by Julia Goddard; "The Next Door 
House," by Mrs. Molesworth ; " Odd Folks at 
Home," by C.L. M^teaux ; " A Ring of Rubies," 
by L. T. Meade ; " Rovings of a Restless Boy," 
by Katharine B. Foot ; and " Stories about Birds 
of Land and Water," by M. and E. Kirby. 

Mr. Andrew Lang has edited " The Green Fairy 
Book," for Longman's Green & Co. 

Political, Economic and Social Science. 

The American Academy of Political and Social 
Science announce for early publication the fol- 
lowing considerable list of writings coming under 
the above heading: "Sir Wm. Temple on the 
Origin and Nature of Government," by Frank I. 
Heiriott ; " The Influence on Business of the In- 



dependent Treasury," by Prof. David Kinley; 
" Preventative Legislation in Relation to Crime," 
by C. H. Reeve ; and " Sidgwick's Elements of 
Politics," by Dr. James Harvey. These will be 
followed by monographs on the " Ethics of the 
Wage Question, "by Prof . C. A. Tuttle ; "Stand- 
ard of Deferred Payments," by Prof. E. A. Ross; 
" Effects of the Consumption of Wealth on 
Distribution," by Prof. Wm. Smart of Glasgow; 
" The Agricultural Problem," by Prof F. C. 
Hicks ; and " Education of Politicians, "by Cas- 
per T. Hopkins. The Academy will shortly pub- 
lish a translation, by Prof. F. W. Moore, of Prof. 
L. Gumplowicz's " Sociologie and Politics," and 
a translation of Prof. G. Cohn's " History of 
Political Economy." These will be followed 
by a translation of "Constitutional Laws of 
France," by C. F. A. Currier ; and of the " Con- 
stitution of Prussia," by James Harvey Robin- 
son, Ph.D. A work on the "Use of SDver as 
Money in the United States," by Prof. A. B. 
Woodford, will shortly appear. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons will soon issue 
the following list of timely books in economics : 
" The Economy of High Wages," by J. Schoen- 
hof ; " Taxation and Work," by Edward Atkin- 
son; "The Farmers' Tariff Manual," by D. 
Strange; " A Complete Guide to the World's 
Metal Monetary Systems," by John Henry Nor- 
man ; " The Tariff History of the United States," 
by Prof. F. W. Taussig, a new and enlarged edi- 
tion ; " Alcoholism and Its Treatment," by J. E. 
Usher, M.D. ; and " Prisoners and Paupers," by 
Henry M. Boies. 

" The History of the Theory of Money," by 
Sidney Sherwood of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, [3 a course of twelve University Exten- 
sion lectures from the Lippincott press. 

The Century Company do a public service by 
reprinting from the Century Magazine^ under the 
title of " Cheap Money," a small volume contain- 
ing various papers on the different cheap-money 
schemes which have appeared from time to time 
in this country. 

J. H. Patton is the author of a " Political Econ- 
omy for American Youth," which is said to be 
" written from the American standpoint," and is 
published by A. Lovell & Co. 

Natural Science. 

A new volume of the " International Scientific " 
series, by Prof. G. F. Wright, has the interesting 
title of " Man and the Glacial Period." D.Apple- 
ton & Co. will publish it. The third volume 
of E. Reclus' work on North America, " The 
United States," will be ready for subscribers this 
autumn from this house. 

Educational. 

In the list of educational books announced by 
Henry Holt & Co., those of most general interest 
are : " Representative English Literature," a vol- 
ume of selections with hbtorical connections, by 
H. S. Pancoast, a University Extension lecturer; 
the second volume of the late Prof. B. Ten 
Brink's "Early English Literature;" "German 
Literature and Its Epochs," by Prof. Kuno 
Francke of Harvard, and a " Histoire de la Litt^- 
rature Fran9aL5e," by Prof. A. Fortier, two brief 
manuals. 

Ginn & Co. have in preparation two volumes 
of " Specimens of the Shakespearean Drama," 
edited by Prof. J. M. Manly of Brown University^ 
"College Requirements in English," by Rev. A.^ 
W. Eaton ; " German Orthography and Phonol- 
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ogy," by Prof. G. Hempl ; and the first volume 
of ** Studies and Notes on English Philology and 
Literature," from the Modem Language depart- 
ments of Harvard University. 

Prof. Felix Adler's new volume on the " Moral 
Instruction of Children," and a translation of 
Rousseau's "fimile," by W. H. Payne, Ph.D., 
will be added this season to the ** International 
Educational " series by D. Appleton & Co. 

Among the educational publications of Silver, 
Burdett & Co. which have interest for others 
than teachers and scholars are : " Six Centuries 
of Englbh Poetry," by James Baldwin, Ph.D. ; 
and "Select Mediaeval Documents" in Latin, 
giving the history of the struggle between the 
various states of Europe and the Pope in the 
time of Charlemagne. 

Messrs. W. F. Gordy and W. I. Twitchell have 
prepared for Lee &. Shepard part first of the 
" Path Finder in American History,** for general 
use. Mr. Charles F. King will have ready the 
fourth book of his ** Picturesque Geographical 
Readers.** Mr. W. H. Venable has collected a 
volume of '* EssaysRelating to Education and 
Culture.** 

Longmans, Green & Co. will continue their 
two series of "Advanced Science** and "Ele- 
mentary Science ** manuals with fresh volumes 
on geology, biology and physics. They have in 
press a '* School History of India ** by G. U. 
Pope, and ** An Introduction to General Logic** 
by E. E. Constance Jones ,* the third volume of 
the revision of ** Watts* Dictionary of Chemis- 
try ** is also about ready. 

Among the more noticeable educational books 
published recently by the American Book Co. 
are Alexander*s ** History of the Hawaiian Peo- 
ple; " Apgar*s "Trees of the Northern United 
Sutes ; ** Harper and Miller's ** Vergil*s -^neid ;'* 
and Cathcart*s "Literary Reader.** 

Miscellaneous. 

The J. B. lippincott Co. will issue in December 
the tenth volume of the new edition of " Cham- 
bcrs*s Encyclopaedia, ** completing the work. " A 
Hand- Book of Literary Curiosities,*' by Wm. S. 
Walsh, from this company, is a reference book 
of curious, quaint and out-of-the-way informa- 
tion ; but ** Amor in Society," a " study from life " 
by C. J. Duhring, and " A Night Etching ** by 
A. R. G., are not titles which explain themselves. 

A novelty in the profuse Columbus literature 
of this year is " Columbus and Columbia,** com- 
piled by J. M. Dickey, which is said to be a con- 
cordance of choice extracts relating to the great 
Genoese, and is also set forth as likely to be pre- 
cious to the editor, author and student. It will 
be published by Rand, McNally & Co. 

Mr. Benjamin Orme, M.A., has compiled a book 
entitled " Treasure Book of Consolation,*' which 
Dodd, Mead & Co. issue. In this firm*s " Portia *' 
series, Eliza Chester will have a volume on " The 
Unmarried Woman," and Frances M. Steele and 
Elizabeth L. S. Adai^ will write of " Beauty of 
Form and Grace of Vesture.** " Samantha on 
the Race Problem,** by Marietta Holley, will be 
sold by subscription only. It has seventy-five 
illustrations by E. W. Kemble. The latest addi- 
tion to the atlas list is made by Dodd, Mead & 
Co. in their ** Universal Atlas," which includes 
county and railroad maps of the United States, 
the latest statistical tables from the census of 
the United States from 1 790-1890, and abundant 
financial statistics. 



Books on the Art of War are more than 
usually abundant this season. In addition to 
Cblonel Dodge*s " Caesar,*' which we have already 
mentioned under the head of biography, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. will publish a book on "The 
Army of Northern Virginia in 1862," by William 
Allan, a colonel in the Confederate Army. The 
Scribners will issue " The Campaign of Water- 
loo,** by John C. Ropes, a very competent au- 
thority ; the Harpers will bring out a fully illus- 
trated volume on " The Armies of Today ; *' Capt. 
A. T. Mahan, whose work on " The Influence of 
Sea Power upon History " gave him at once a 
high place among American historians, has writ- 
ten a new work in two volumes on " The Influence 
of Sea Power upon the French Revolution,** which 
Little, Brown & Co. will publish. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. publish a volume of 
"References for Literary Workers,** by Prof. 
Henry Matson; two volumes of " Best Letters,*' 
by Shelley and Cowper, and an edition of the 
" Complete Angler,** edited by Mr. E. G. Johnson. 

Alice L. Williams has compiled for Morrill, 
Higgins & Co., and Miss Irene Jerome has illus- 
trated, three volumes, entitled " Many Thoughts 
for Many Hours,** " Comforting Thoughts ** and 
"Love and Friendship.'* The "Golden Rod" 
series is made up of four volumes — " In Friend- 
ship*s Name** and "What Makes a Friend,** 
both by Volney Streamer; "A Handful of Let- 
ters," edited by Alice L. Williams ; and " From 
Heart*s Content,** by Clara Doty Bates. 

This season's harvest of books on household 
matters — it is a crop which never fails — will in- 
clude from the Scribners : " Letters to a Young 
Housekeeper,** by Mrs. Bayard Taylor ; a revised 
" Majority " edition ( so called because the book 
has been published for twenty-one years) of Mar- 
ion Harland*s "Common Sense in the House- 
hold ; ** and " A Litde Dinner,*' by Christine Ter- 
hune Herrick. 

The noted authority on horses and other ani- 
mals, Mr. H. C. Merwin, will have ready soon, 
through Little, Brown & Co., a volume entitled 
" Road, Track and Stable,** illustrated with sev- 
eral portraits and decorative cuts. 

The Fowler ^ Wells Co. will issue these books 
in their various lines : " Short Talks on Char- 
acter Building,** by G. T. Howerton ; " Where is 
My Dog ? ** a volume on the future life of ani- 
mals, by Rev. Charies J. Adams; "The Well 
Dressed Woman," by Mrs. Helen E. Ecob; 
" Why Young People Die,** by Frederick N. 
Heath; and "How Six Girls Made Money," by 
Mrs. Marion E. Roe. 



NEW YORK NOTES. 

IT is said that great men are appreciated only 
when they are dead. Yet this was not the 
case with George William Curtis ; and if great 
talent united to high and unselfish aims and to 
an unflagging enthusiasm constitutes greatness, 
he surely was great. It is a satisfaction to re- 
cord that the tributes paid to him by the whole 
press of New York when the announcement of 
his death was made were as appreciative as were 
the honor and respect shown to him when living. 
Even those of his political foes, who, since his 
revolt from the Republican Party in 1884, were 
inclined to look askance at him, united with his 
friends to praise him. The worst thing said of 
him in the press, that he was a dilettante, was too 



ridiculous to be taken seriously. Mr. Curtis was 
a scholar, and loved books ; but he was, never- 
theless, profoundly interested in the actual life 
around him, and in all work of practical reform. 
Those who really knew him and loved him for 
his fine nature, his acquirements and his graces, 
had no less respect for this practical side of his 
character. The last time I saw him was late in 
the spring. He seemed then to be in the best of 
health. I could not help noting then that rare 
courtliness of manner, and the elegance of dic- 
tion in his ordinary conversation, which were 
among his well-known qualities. It was these 
qualities carried into his working life that in 
some minds, doubtless, created the impression 
that he was a dilettante. But that Mr. Curtis* 
many-sided character could be thoroughly ap- 
preciated was shown in the admirable review of 
his career which appeared in the Evening Post. 
It was a worthy tribute to a man whose life was 
one of consistent unselfishness and well-doing. 
» « « 
It is a suggestive commentary on Mr. Whit- 
tier*s standing as a poet — and perhaps on the 
forge tfulness of mankind in general, as well — 
that the papers here paid comparatively little 
attention to his death. This was probably due 
in a degree to the fact that at the time it oc- 
curred the papers happened to be filled with 
news for which the public was eager. Dr. Par- 
sons was comparatively little known here except 
to littirateursy and many of these knew him only 
as the translator of Dante, for they had had little 
or no opportunity to become famOiar with his 
original work. 

The announcement of the retirement of Mr. 
Howells from the associate- editorship of the 
Cosmopolitan did not altogether surprise those 
who were familiar with the inner workings of 
this magazine. At the time when Mr. Howells' 
editorial connection with Mr. Walker, the owner 
of the magazine, was formed, I referred in the 
Literary World to the prediction made by 
an author of this city that it would not last more 
than three months. Curiously enough, I have 
been told on good authority that it did last just 
about three months, as Mr. Howells began his 
editorial duties in April and practically discon- 
tinued them in the middle of June. His retire- 
ment, however, was kept secret by Mr. Walker 
until last week, when, in place of the names of 
the associate editors, which for the past few 
months have appeared conspicuously together 
on the cover of the magazine, the name of John 
Brisben Walker stood alone. It is reported that 
differences of editorial judgment led to the sepa- 
ration between the two, in spite of the fact that 
this report has been strenuously denied at the 
office of the magazine, where it is said that Mr. 
Howells found his editorial duties interfering 
with his creative work, and therefore felt obliged 
to resign them. Those who know how slight these 
duties were must have been much amused by this 
statement. Mr. Howells doubtless discovered 
that even sixteen thousand dollars a year and light 
work were a meager compensation for loss of 
dignity. But his three months* editorial experi- 
ences, bitter though they may have been, have 
given him opportunities for the study of charac- 
ter so unique that I shall be greatly surprised if 
he does not take advantage of them. If he does 
take advantage of them, every literary man in 
New York will rejoice, and American literature 
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will embalm types that could exist only in our 
money-getting civilization. 

« » « 

The severance by Mr. Howells of his connec- 
tion with the Cosmopolitan means, of course, that 
the magazine will reassume that popular char- 
acter for which it was known before he intro- 
duced into it the higher elements of literature. 
Those who have read it since its May number 
appeared must have been struck by its incon- 
gruousness. The May Cosmopolitan was evi- 
dently a Howells' number, and had a distinctly 
literary flavor. But the hand of Mr. Walker, 
who, by virtue of his absolute ownership of the 
magazine, holds it tightly in his grip, soon showed 
Itself again in the publicadon of ardcles of a dis- 
tincUy newspaper flavor. Inasmuch as these two 
elements are, in the esdmation of the litterateur y 
notoriously opposed to each other, one can read- 
fly understand the state of mind into which their 
combination threw a man of Mr. Howells' tem- 
perament. However, I am inclined to believe 
that inasmuch as Mr. Walker's literary tastes 
differed, not unnaturally perhaps, from those of 
his associate, and as these tastes, like all of Mr. 
Walker's qualities, were nothing if not asserdve, 
it may be fortunate for the prosperity of the mag- 
azine that one of the two opposing elements has 
been removed. The readers of the Cosmopolitan 
who loved it under Mr. Walker could not love 
it under the combination of Mr. Walker and Mr. 
Howells, any more than could the readers who 
loved the Atlantic under Mr. Howells love the 
Cosmopolitan under the same combination of 
editorial talent. Before the advent in our midst 
of Mr. Howells as an editor, as a New York re- 
viewer once said, the Cosmopolitan *' always main- 
tained a standard of mediocrity to which its popu- 
larity was doubtless due." Mr. Howells, strange 
as it may seem, refused to continue to maintain 
that standard, and therefore as an editor he is, 
for the time being, undone. 

» » « 

It is said, however, that Mr. Howells is to 
continue to write for the Cosmopolitan^ but I can 
aimounce with authority that his future contribu- 
tions vdll not be devoted exclusively to this pub- 
licadon, as it was announced that they were to 
be after he became connected with it, for he has 
already sent the MS. of his Christmas farce to 
Harper's Magazine, Rumor declares, by the way, 
that Mr. Howells may return to the Harpers to 
take charge of a new department which is to be 
established in place of the *' Easy Chair," and I 
have reason to think that there is some founda- 
tion for the story. The Harpers have definitely 
decided to discontinue the " Elasy Chair "after 
the November number of the magazine appears, 
in which Mr. Curtis will speak from it for the 
last jtime. It seems that it was written several 
weeks before his death, and was in type when 
he died. As the subjects which it treats hap- 
pened to be not altogether in season, Mr. Alden, 
the editor, held it over for a few months. 



— In the September number of the Nineteenth 
Century Sir Lintorn Simmons gives a flat denial 
to the report that An Englishman in Paris was 
written by the late Sir Richard Wallace. *' I have 
full authority to state," he writes, "that Lady 
Wallace is extremely annoyed that the author- 
ship of An Englishman in Paris should have 
been attributed to her late husband, and I am 
equally authorized to state that not a line of the 



publicadon came from Sir Richard's pen, and 
that those intimately connected with him must 
at once recognize the fact that these memoirs 
were not the result of his experience." Appa- 
rently the book was the work of an anonymous 
writer, who endeavored to personate Sir Richard 
Wallace. — />ii^//M^rj' Weekly. 



PEBIODIOALB. 



The third number of the New World affords 
additional proof that the place held by thb new 
quarterly is significant and encouraging. In its 
pages meet writers from different lands and ad- 
vanced students m varying lines of thought, who 
present cumulative testimony as to the reality of 
that new world in which religious faith shall be 
strengthened by the strictest science, the most 
searching criddsm and the most inclusive fellow- 
ship. Prof. Otto Pfleidercr of the Beriin Uni- 
versity holds the place of honor with a carefully 
prepared ardcle on " The Essence of Christian- 
ity." The consciousness in Jesus of the divine 
sonship, founded on love, changed the Lawgiver 
of the Hebrews to God, our Father; a change 
which demands from us progressive growth in 
good, rather than the blind following of arbitrary 
rules. This makes each man a brother ; reveals 
the purpose of the world as advancement towards 
an ethical ideal — a spiritual kingdom ; and shows 
us evil as means to a higher evolution. J. Mac- 
bride Sterrett writes of " Ecclesiastical Impedi- 
menta," using the latter word first in its vulgar 
meaning of hindrances that may perhaps be cast 
aside, and then in its classical significance of 
necessary encumbrances. Dr. Orello Cone dis- 
cusses the relations of " New Testament Criti- 
cism and Religious Belief," and concludes that 
the Church can only gain by scholariy criticism, 
equally unbiased by traditionalism or dogmatic 
radonalism, and concerning itself with the Gos- 
pels as the literature of the origin of Christian- 
ity. The impartial, effective study of Thomas 
Paine, a contribution from Rev. John W. Chad- 
wick, was incited by Mr. Conway's biography of 
one whose character and deeds have met wide 
extremes of unreasonable praise and still more 
unreasonable blame. The reader who has grown 
weary of fanciful si>eculations about new Utopias 
with their schemes for making easy the material 
side of life will welcome Mr. N. P. Gilman's 
sane and pungent reasoning anent ** Social Bet- 
terment," which he would have proceed along 
the difficult lines of righteousness and obedience, 
taking into account the deeper wants of human 
nature. In a paper entided ** The Rdle of the 
History of Religions in Modem Religious Edu- 
cation," M. Jean R^ville reviews rapidly the work 
that has been done towards introducing this 
young science into programmes of higher in- 
struction, and urges its importance to teachers, 
to theologians and to religious leaders of thought 
and morals. Mrs. £. Cavazza traces the develop- 
ment and analyzes the power of '* A Poet of his 
Century," George Francis Savage- Armstrong. 
The discriminating insight and artistic apprecia- 
tion of this article will make hi(n better known 
in America. The position of Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer, that neither emotion, intelligence nor love b 
predicable of a divine being, is combated by Rev. 
James C. Parsons in a pap>er on " Divine Love 
and Intelligence." We have left ourselves no 
space in which to speak of the able book re- 



views, which occupy about forty pages. They 
are chiefly theological or critical, although aA 
interesting estimate of M. Edmond Scherer^s 
work is more extended than any of the others. 

In the Andover Review for September we 
would chiefly call attention to Prof. C. R. 
Brown's clear mapping out of the present state 
of Old Testament critical studies ; to Rev. E. K. 
Rawson's sensible and instructive exposition of 
the naval chaplaincy system of this country ; to 
a singularly calm and fair estimate of the recent 
afllrmation of the Lincoln judgment by the Privy 
Council ; to Mr. C. C. Starbuck's review of the 
Ignatian question; and to Professor Taylor's 
archaeological notes. This is, in short, an un- 
usually valuable number. 

In Lippincotfs for October the complete novel, 
"The Kiss of Gold," is by Miss Kate Jordan. 
It deals with the fortunes and misdemeanors of 
a young writer whose sudden success was at- 
tended with temptation too strong for his integ- 
rity. Under the tide, "Hearing my Requiem," 
George Alfred Townsend ("Gadi") narrates a 
curious incident in his professional experience 
of long ago. James Cox gives a history of the 
Carnival at St. Louis, and a full account of the 
preparations which are to make it memorable 
this fall. Edwin Checkley continues the ** Ath- 
letic " series with a lively plea for his favorite 
science of " Muscle- Building." A portrait of 
the veteran poet and journalist, Richard Henry 
Stoddard, heads his reminiscences of the late 
James Russell Lowell. Sigmund J. Cauffman 
furnishes a fully illustrated account of certain 
monuments and remains, little known to the 
ordinary tourist, of "Old Paris." In "Men of 
the Day," M. Crofton gives free and vivid 
sketches of G. A. Sala, Sir F. Leighton, Camille 
Flammarion, and, for home subjects, Speaker 
Crisp and General R. A. Pryor. This is a new 
department " As It Seems " discusses the vexed 
question of Romance vs. Realism in its present 
aspects. 

In the Politieal Science Quarterly for Septem- 
ber Prof. J. B. Moore completes his series of 
articles on " Asylum in Legations and in Ves- 
sels;" Albert Clark Stevens of Bradstreefs 
deals with the proposed Anti-Option legisla- 
tion in discussing the '* Utility of Speculation;" 
George K. Holmes of the U. S. Census Bureau 
contributes a very complete review of ** Usury 
in Law, in Practice and in Psychology;" N. H. 
Thompson of the U. S. Treasury Department 
offers suggestions as to reform in the " Control 
in National Expenditures;" Prof. Jesse Macy 
writes of " The English Crown as an aid to the 
Democracy;" Prof. Wm. A. Dunning completes 
his review of " Irish Land Legislation since 
1845;" *"d P'o^« A. D. Morse treats of "The 
Republican Party — its Origin and Tasks." In 
the department of Reviews and Book Notes 
some forty works in the field of Political Science 
are noticed. 

The October number of Romance^ the second 
in thb magazine's series of special issues illus> 
trating the fiction of different nations, is a special 
German number. More than half of its contents 
is translated from the German ; probably no such 
opportunity has ever before been afforded Ameri- 
can readers to see, grouped in a single issue of a ^ 
magazine, so many and such characteristic sped* V^ 
mens of the work of the best story- writers of 
that nation. 
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— The Shelley Memorial. — Publicity has 
been given to details of the celebration at Hors- 
ham, Sussex, England, of the centenary of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, August 4, upon which day ad- 
dresses were made, and a memorial tablet, bear- 
ing the poet's name, etc., was placed in the 
parish church. The Shelley committee, headed 
by Lord Tennyson, includes upon its list the 
names of George Meredith, W. Morris, Prof. 
Max Miiller, Prof. Dowden, Prof. Jebb, Leslie 
Stephen, Stopford A. Brooke, Edmund Gosse, 
William Sharp, Theodore Watts, W. Besant, T. 
Hardy, Sir F. Leighton, Henry Irving, and other 
well-known representatives of letters and the 
arts in Great Britain. It has been decided that 
the most fitting memorial to the poet will be a 
" Shelley Library and Museum," to be established 
at Horsham, near the place of his nativity. The 
library will include, in addition to general litera- 
ture, all such works as may be specially connected 
with Shelley. In the museum a home will be 
foand for personal relics of the poet. To provide 
the needed funds, a call is made for subscriptions, 
and the readers and lovers of Shelley throughout 
the English-speaking world are invited to con- 
tribute. Any sums which may be sent to Ed- 
mund C. Stedman, 64 Broadway, New York City ; 
or Richard Watson Gilder, ^^ East Seventeenth 
Street, New York City (American members of 
the committee), by check or postal order, will 
be duly remitted to the honorable secretary, 
Mr. James Stanley Little of Horsham. Receipts 
will be promptly given to subscribers, and a 
public acknowledgment will be made from time 
to time in the literary and daily journals. 



HEWS AST) NOTES. 



— The following are the principal circum- 
stances of the life of John Greenleaf Whittier : 
He was bom at Haverhill, Mass., December 17, 
1807, a descendant of Thomas Whittier, or 
Whittle, as the name was then spelled, who came 
to Massachusetts in 1638. His mother was one 
of the Husseys of Nantucket. Whittier's first 
impulse to poetry came, when he was fourteen 
years old, from hearing some of Bums' songs 
sung by an old Scotchman and from a copy of 
Bums' Poems. He began to write at about the 
age of fifteen ; he worked on a farm in the sum- 
mer and at shocmaking in the winter. In 1828 
he was editor of the Manufacturer in Boston, 
where he lived in the same house with Mr. Gar- 
rison for a winter. In 1830 he was the editor of 
the New England Weekly Review at Hartford ; 
during his Hartford stay he edited a volume of 
poems of John G. C. Brainard. Returning to 
Haverhill in 1833, he was one of the signers of 
the Anti-Slavery Declaration published by Gar- 
rison and adopted by the national delegation in 
Philadelphia in December; henceforth he was 
actively engaged in the Anti-Slavery movement 
as editor, poet and organizer of abolitionist 
meetings. Once a cannon was pointed against 
his house ; at another time he was assailed with 
sticks and stones in Concord, N.H. In 1835-36 
he was elected to the State Legislature. In the 
dissension among the Anti-Slavery Societies in 
1839-40, Mr. Whittier felt obliged to side against 
Mr. Garrison. After 1840 he made his home at 
Amesbury. His mother, aunt and sbter having 
died, a niece kept house for him some years in 
Amesbury ; on her marriage, he spent the greater 



part of his time at Danvers, at Oak Knoll, with 
a cousin, the wife of Col. Edward Johnson 
of Boston. His health throughout his life was 
poor, but it improved as he grew older. His 
death took place at Hampton Falls, N.H., on 
the 7th inst., and the simple funeral service, 
according to the Quaker custom, was held at 
Amesbury on the loth inst, where his remains 
were interred in the Friends' Cemetery. 

Legends of New England,, Whittier' s first vol- 
ume, was published in Hartford in 1831, and ac- 
cording to Mr. Kennedy the first collection of his 
PoemSf containing fifty, came out in Philadelphia 
in 1838, Afogg Afegone having appeared in the 
interval. After that time Mr. Whittier's prose 
and poetical works appeared in rapid succession 
in small volumes. A full bibliography is given 
by Mr. W. S. Kennedy in his biography. 

— Prof. C. E. Norton is engaged in editing 
The Letters of James Russell LawelL The great 
bulk of the poet's correspondence has fortunately 
been preserved; and as Lowell was up to the 
close of his life much of an old-time correspond- 
ent, and in his epistolary work was characteristi- 
cally open-minded and communicative, the letters 
will reveal a great deal that is of public interest 
in his official and his private life. 

. — Miss Sara Jeannette Duncan's new volume, 
The Simple Adventures of Mem Sahib, will be 
published by Messrs. Chatto & Windus. Before 
appearing in book form, it is to be issued serially 
in the pages of the Lady*s Pictorial, 

— The Life and Letters of the late Archbishop 
Magee, now in course of preparation by the Rev. 
J. C. Macdonnell, D.D., Canon of Peterborough, 
and formerly Chaplain to the Archbishop, will 
shortly be issued in two volumes by Messrs. 
Isbister & Co. 

— Oxford has lost one of her most talented 
sons in the death of Mr. R. L. Nettleship, who 
died from exposure on the Alps. As classical 
tutor at Balliol College, of which he was also a 
Fellow, Mr. Nettleship acquired the reputation 
of being the least ** donnish" of "dons," while 
at the same time his rare ability and accurate 
scholarship were recognized by the whole col- 
lege. He seems to have found small leisure for 
writing books, but he edited the philosophical 
works of the late Prof. T. H. Green, his friend 
and colleague at Balliol. 

— Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. will issue 
in the autumn a volume of essays by the late 
Richard Jefiferies, dealing mainly with the agri- 
cultural laborer, under the title of The Toilers of 
the Field, Five of these papers were contributed 
to Eraser's Magatifie, and others have been pub- 
lished since Jefferies' death in Longman^ s Maga- 
zine, An unpublished story of farm laborers in 
Wiltshire will also be included in the volume. 

— Social England from the Restoration to the 
Revolution^ by W. C. Sydney, author of Et\gland 
and the English in the Eighteenth Century, is 
announced for early publication by Messrs. Ward 
& Downey. 

— The design of raising a memorial to Mrs. 
Browning in the town of Ledbury does not ap- 
pear to have been checked by the reminder from 
outside that the author of Aurora Leigh was 
born in Durham, and only lived in Herefordshire 
in her girlhood. At a meeting held in Ledbury 
a workingmen's conmiittee was appointed to as- 
sist in raising the proposed clock- tower, and a 
donation of £^0 from a Ledbury man, recently 
deceased, was announced. 



— Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish this 
day: Three Episodes in Massachusetts History, 
by Charles Francis Adams; The Eve of the 
French Revolution, by Edward J. Lowell; Songs 
of Sunrise Lands, by Clinton Scollard; Tlu 
Southern Empire, by Oliver T. Morton; and 
American Poems and American Prose, selected 
and edited for school use by Horace £. Scud- 
der, a revised edition from entirely new plates. 

— A novel by a new American author is to be 
published shortly in Appletons* carefully chosen 
"Town and Country Library." The title b In 
Old St. Stephen^ s, and the author is Miss Jeanie 
Drake of Charleston, S. C. 
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THE FOOT-PATH WAY .♦ 

THE season when half the world are com- 
ing home from their mountain or sea- 
shore or country vacation, with hearts in tune 
with woodland notes, is an especially happy 
time to. publish such a delightfully outdoor 
book as Mr. Bradford Torrey's Foot-Path 
Way. Birds are especially Mr. Torrey's 
hobby, he says ; but, as he himself prefaces 
his first essay, 

Herbs, fruits and flowers^ 
Walks and the melody of birds 

are alike dear to him. Where all the mat- 
ter is so good, choice of a favorite among 
these essays is limited only by their number ; 
but for ourselves we have found the greatest 
pleasure in "June in Franconia" (this es- 
say, Mr. Torrey says, he would have called 
"June in the Valley of Cinnamon Roses" 
had he not despaired of holding himself up 
to so poetic a title) and "A Widow and 
Twins," a deliciously detailed account of a 
humming bird and her two youngsters. 

Mr. Torrey 's book is not too scientific to 
be interesting to that licensed ignoramus, 
"the general reader;" but it is quite scien- 
tific enough to make the lay mind envy his 
scientific attainments, and ponder how much 
more life would be worth living if he too 
could only discriminate birds by their notes, 
and were learned enough to write and feel 
thus: 

From the time I left until I was fairly above 
the dwarf spruces I was never for many minutes 



•The Foot-Path Way. By Bradford Torrey. Houghton, 
Mifihn & Co. ^i.as. 



together out of hearing of thrush music. Four 
of our five summer representatives of the genus 
TUrdus took turns, as it were, in the serenade. 
. . . The moment the road entered the ancient 
forest the olive-backs began to make themselves 
heard, and halfway up the mountain the gray- 
cheeks took up the strain and carried it on to 
its heavenly conclusion. A noble processional 1 
Even a lame man might have climbed to such 
music. If the wood thrush had been here the 
chorus would have been complete — a chorus not 
to be excelled, according to my untraveled be- 
lief, in any quarter of the world. 

Truly enthusiasm is the crown of life, and 
the man who has the most enthusiasm for 
the most subjects is the modern Croesus. 
Homage for wealth of this kind is Mr. 
Torrey's due for his charming book. 



A NEW HI8T0BY OF AMEEIOA.* 

THE first volume of what promises to be 
an important contribution to American 
history from the hand of an English writer 
appears with a comparatively unfamiliar name 
on its title-page, and with little indication of 
the extent of the complete work. Mr. Payne 
is, we believe, the author of only one small 
volume as yet, the History of European Colo- 
nies^ in a series of historical manuals edited 
by the late Professor Freeman. Apparently, 
Mr. Payne intends to include the whole con- 
tinent of America, South as well as North, 
in his survey. He informs us explicitly that 
he will come down as late as the beginning 
of " Independent America " when, as he says, 
"the New World enters on its destined 
function of giving to the European race, and 
especially to its English member, an effect- 
ive predominance in the balance of power 
on the globe." Undoubtedly a considerable 
number of volumes will be required to com- 
plete so large an undertaking — one which 
obviously, after the age of discovery, has so 
great a lack of unity of subject. Mr. Payne's 
first volume, however, certainly inspires the 
hope that, however extended his work may 
be, he will be able to finish it as he has 
projected it. 

The spirit in which Mr. Payne's first vol- 
ume is written is very different from the 
tone, either of censoriousness or condescen- 
sion, by which most histories of America by 
Englishmen have usually been characterized. 
In his opening pages he remarks : 

In the case of America the speculations of the 
keenest observers have been falsified. The rea- 
son is obvious. Though the world has plainly 
before it the incidents of American history, it is 
yet learning to understand Americsu So huge a 
social and political creation develops by slower 
stages, and its development attracts observation 
by slower degrees, than an3rthing to which we 
have hitherto been accustomed. Reversing the 
order of things in the animal world, the mam- 
moth of history has been created last . . . 
America has become a new and a ^eater Europe. 
. . . The History of America is the Epic of 
Europe. It is our Iliad. An Englishman may 
justly say this in another sense: for the noblest 
part of the History of America is the Iliad of 
England. 



• History of the New World CaUed America. By Ed- 
ward John Payne, Fellow of University College, Oxford. 
VoLI. MacmiUan&Co. I3.00. 



Such words as these at the outset predis- 
pose American readers favorably towards 
this new history. One has not to read far 
before learning that he is in the hands of a 
sober and well-equipped guide who makes 
little parade of learning in his text or his 
notes, but has evidently prepared himself 
most carefully for his great task. Mr. 
Payne's style is sober and simple ; without 
attempts at rhetoric, he delivers himself of 
many pertinent and thoughtful remarks on 
the progress of events, being far from a 
mere annalist. In sobriety and breadth of 
generalization, the work compares favor- 
ably with Mr. Fiske's recent volumes. Mr. 
Payne's account of the discovery of Amer- 
ica, which occupies the first half of this vol- 
ume, is, indeed, much more condensed than 
that which Mr. Fiske has lately given us; 
while the two writers agree on most points 
of importance, Mr. Payne's exposition has 
some decided features of superiority. He is 
another of those well-balanced writers who 
treat Columbus with that justice and fair- 
ness of perspective which great men deserve 
to receive at the hands of writers separated 
from them by centuries : 

The greatness of Columbus consisted mainly 
in his practical Opacity as a sea-captain. He 
knew how broad a margin of sea lay westward 
of the most westerly islands known to seamen. 
Many attempts had been made in his time to 
cross this margin ; and Columbus rightly divined 
why these attempts had failed. They had failed 
because they haa been undertaken on a scale too 
small to admit of the proper prosecution of the 
enterprise. . . . Columbus woula accept no arma- 
ment which he judged unequal to the task, and 
hence the rebuffs which he encountered. . . . 
What the occasion demanded was a large plan, 
courageously and skillfully carried out. Every 
shot aimed below a certain mark was sure to 
fail; and Columbus stood alone in discerning 
what that mark ought to be. A man of less 
capacity would have accepted a smaller equip- 
ment, and have failed. 

Mr. Payne seems to us to hit the nail on 
the head when he explains the name which 
the New World acquired as " an illustra- 
tion, ... an early and striking one, of the 
power of the Printing-press." 

It is in his second book, on Aboriginal 
America, that Mr. Payne begins to show his 
superior strength as an investigator. This 
book, which is intended to occupy a large 
part, if not the whole, of the second volume 
also, is largely devoted to working out the 
thesis that the progress of mankind depends 
on " the organized provision of the food-sup- 
ply on an artificial as distinguished from a 
natural basis." Mr. Payne intends to show 
" how the organization of food-provision on 
the artificial basis has been combined with 
that of defense, and how communities in 
which these combined organizations have 
been fully elaborated have extended their 
boundaries at the expense of those whose 
social arrangements were less advanced." 
Accordingly, the topics which occupy a large 
part of the second half of this volume are 
such as the potato and maize and their cul- 
tivation, and the domestication of animals. 
The first great step in the transformation of 
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human society from savagery to civilization 
is held by Mr. Payne to be "the substitu- 
tion of an artificial for a natural basis of 
subsistence/' The second "consists in the 
substantial recognition of those benevolent 
beings on whose cooperation the mainte- 
nance of this artificial basis has been found 
by experience to depend. . . . Briefly, it is 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE GODS AS THE 
PRINCIPAL MEMBERS OF THE COMMUNITY.'' 

Mr. Payne accordingly elaborates at con- 
siderable length his views of the close con- 
nection of agriculture and worship. The 
careful manner and the solid learning of 
his exposition and argument, which will un- 
doubtedly be strengthened in his next vol- 
ume, commend his work to the attention and 
regard of all thoughtful students of Ameri- 
can history. 

Mr. Payne promises, at the very lowest, to 
far surpass any previous English historian 
of America in the strength and thoroughness 
of his treatment We shall be surprised if 
his volumes do not find at least as hearty a 
reception and as large a sale in the United 
States as in England. We shall hope to 
return to the subject for a fuller discussion 
of Mr. Payne's fundamental notions when 
his next volume appears. '' 



THE DANUBE TO THE BLAOE SEA* 

THIS pleasantly written and attractively 
illustrated book is an account of a canoe 
trip on the river Danube made by three men, 
whose pictures, appearing as a frontispiece, 
add a more personal interest to the pages 
which follow. Mr. Millet is the well-known 
artist and author of A Capillary Crime, 
The illustrations, which are scattered gen- 
erously through the book, vary from a full- 
page picture to a tiny sketch. Most of the 
figure drawing is by Mr. Millet himself, and 
the landscape by Mr. Alfred Parsons, whose 
good wine needs no reviewer's bush. The 
voyagers were men of congenial tastes, 
though only one of them was a thoroughly 
expert canoeist: 

On him was to devolve the literary part of the 
expedition. . . . The other two members of the 
alliance expected to take elaborate notes of all 
attractive features of the landscape and all inter- 
esting types of humanity — the one meanwhile 
joyfully anticipating the pursuit of his favorite 
study of botany, and the other indulging in the 
exhilarating prospect of explorations in the fas- 
cinating field of philology. 

The trip begins at Donaueschingen, a 
quaint little German village on the edge of 
the Black Forest, and we follow its course 
with interest through the three hundred and 
twenty-nine pages of text, with their charm- 
ing pictures and occasional maps. The ac- 
count is no dryer than the Danube itself. 
Mr. Millet's style is pleasant, easy and 
fluent. He does not confine himself to mere 
descriptions of scenery. The human ele- 
ment is everywhere present. He writes of 



•The Danube from the Black Forest to the Black Sea. 
By F. D. Millet Illustrated. Harper & Brothers, la. 50. 



a canoe trip from the good-natured man's 
point of view, showing a ready appreciation 
of everything. The pleasant things he has 
told as they happened ; and the few things 
that to others might have been provoking, 
he has made humorous. An occasional 
conversation, an extract from the botanist's 
note book, a humorous anecdote and other 
touches add variety and interest. Here is 
a bit of conversation : 

We naturally depended largely on the advice 
of the veteran cruiser of the party for the selec- 
tion of our outfit. Knowing notning about ca- 
noes, we asked him what we should take along 
to make a bed with, whether we should carry an 
air pillow or one of the small cork mattresses we 
haci seen advertised for such trips. 

** Dear me, no I" he ssud ; ** you don't need any 
blanket. Sleep in your clothes I '* 

" But a pillow?" we urged. 

** Just fold up your trousers for a pillow." 

** Then what do you cover yourself up with ? " 

" That's simple enough. Pop your legs in the 
sleeves of your coat, and your feet and ankles 
will be as warm as toast." 

" What about your shoulders ? ** 

" Oh, well ; haul any old thing over your shoul- 
ders. You'll soon eet used to that The less 
you carry the better." 

This unique method of making one's self com- 
fortable for the night appealed more to our sense 
of humor than it did to the practical side of our 
nature. 

Mr. Millet's descriptions are very sugges- 
tive. Here are two of them : 

The delight of our first luncheon in the open 
air will never lose its freshness. . . . After a 
struggle with a weir at Geisingen, we landed in 
a pleasant meadow just below the village, among 
wabt-high ranks of wonderfully brilliant flowers, 
and lay tor an hour basking in the balmy, per- 
fume-laden, sunny air. At our feet the Danube, 
not the "beautiful blue" of song, but a vigor- 
ous, rushing stream, danced and sparkled in the 
sunlight. 

As long as daylight lasted we botanized and 
sketched, and when twilight came on we watched 
the glowing hillsides fade into a simple mass in 
silhouette against the starlit sky, and then slept 
like tired children. 

One would like to quote more from this 
extremely quotable book about shooting 
rapids, encounters with custom-house offi- 
cials, or the people along the shores, such 
as the nuns in the hayfield who "turned 
their great, cool, flapping head-dresses " to 
gaze after the canoes. But the reader should 
have these passages as they are in the book, 
and not in extracts. All readers of /^^zr^^r'j 
Monthly the past year will know the volume, 
and to others we warmly commend it. 



THE ROMANCES OF HEBMAN 
MELVILLE* 

MANKIND might not be described 
amiss as the story-loving animal. 
Since the days of Homer, whoever has a 
straightforward, dramatic tale to tell has 
been sure of a hearing. But the story must 
be full of human nature, along the line 
either of facts or of aspirations and fancies, 
realistic as the narrative of Defoe, or nour- 
ishing the love of marvel and splendor, like 



*T]rpee. A Real Romance of the Southern Seas. By 
Herman Melville. 

Omoo. A Sequel to Typee. Edited by Arthur Stedman. 
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the endless tale of the sultana of the Ara- 
bian Nights, It is not surprising that Mr. 
Arthur Stedman has judged it well to bring 
out a new edition of the romances of Her- 
man Melville, which delighted our fathers, 
and may very well be handed down a pleas- 
ant heritage to the readers of the twentieth 
century. For these stories have a life of 
their own — and as for books that have it 
not, in vain does friendship try to galvanize 
and advertise them that they may take hold 
upon popular favor. Give us a good story ! 
is the constant cry of the worthy public. 

Melville's novels answer this need. His 
own disposition to the hearing and the tell- 
ing of tales began auspiciously in childhood, 
when (as he wrote in Redburn) his father 
"of winter evenings, by the well-remembered 
sea-coal fire in old Greenwich Street, used 
to tell my brother and me of the monstrous 
waves at sea, mountain high, of the masts 
bending like twigs, and all about Havre and 
Liverpool." No better preparatory course 
than this could there have been to fit young 
Melville for his university course of sea- 
manship and adventure, of which he wrote : 

If hereafter I shall do anything that on the 
whole a man might rather have done than to 
have left undone, . . . then here I prosi>ectively 
ascribe all the honor and the glory to whaling; 
for a whale- ship was my Yale and my HarvarcL 

This discipline, both congenial and useful, 
was very fruitful of results. Mr. Stedman 
acutely observes : 

Whether our author entered on his whaling 
adventures in the South Seas with a determina- 
tion to make them available for literary pufpK^ses, 
may never be certainly known. There was no 
such elaborate announcement or advance prep- 
aration as in some later cases. I am inclined to 
believe that the literary prospect was an a ter- 
thought, and that this insured a freshness^and 
enthusiasm of style not otherwise to be attained. 

In either case Melville's romances have the 
truthfulness and open-air clearness belong- 
ing to stories of actual experience ; there is 
no suspicion here of the man in search of 
copy. Rather does the copy hunt the man ; 
he writes because he has somewhat to tell. 

When Typee was first published, in 1846, 
by Mr. John Murray of London, he — his 
plans not including fiction — accepted the 
MS. on the assurance of the author's 
brother that it contained nothing which had 
not been really experienced by Herman 
Melville. The London edition bore two or 
three long and heavy titles, the briefest of 
which was Melville^s Marquesas Islands. 
In America it was issued with the name 
given to it by the writer : Typee, 

The story opens effectively and in the 
most natural manner. Six months at sea, 
out of sight of any land, following the 
sperm whale under the fierce equinoctial 
sunlight, beaten by the long-rolling Pacific 
waters; fresh vegetables and fruits ex- 
hausted; the seamen weary with the nos- 
talgia of the ocean, sharpened by disgust 
for salt pork and biscuit — these particulars 
form a prelude, hollow and discouraging as a 
certain introduction of Beethoven's in con- 
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secutive fifths, to the harmonious delights of 
the vale of Typee on the island of Nukuheva. 
There the manners found a real land of the 
lotus-eaters, with deep inlets, densely wooded 
valleys and grass-covered mountains. The 
local sirens, brown and laughing, swam out 
to meet them, and to weave lithe dances 
upon the deck for their entertainment. 
Other natives came bobbing through the 
waves amid a wreath of cocoanuts for sale 
so like in appearance to their own heads 
that the purchaser had to look twice to be 
sure of buying a vegetable. The inhabitants 
of this lovely isle, with its woody hills and 
leaping waterfalls, had the ill fame of being 
cannibals. Yet Tom and Toby, the heroes 
of the tale, prefer to run away from the ship 
and take their chances with the savages of 
Nukuheva, while awaiting an occasion to es- 
cape by means of some vessel which might 
touch there. The progress of the two sail- 
ors through canebrakes and forests, down 
steep precipices, dropping through boughs 
or scaling rock facades, is a narrative which 
causes the non-adventurous reader to hold 
tight to the arms of his study chair lest he 
fall into an imaginary abyss. Tom and Toby, 
having made a snap decision as to which 
tribe might be the more vegetarian in its 
tastes, Typee or Happar, decide in favor of 
the former, and settle down among the dwell- 
^ers of that vale. They are formally pro- 
tected by the King Mehevi, a noble savage 
who rules his people by force of superiority, 
without tyranny and without pomp. 

The life of Typee, as described by Mr. 
Melville, was charming in its amiable law- 
lessness. The people — healthy, and sur- 
rounded by a delicious climate in a country 
where there was plenty of breadfruit and 
cocoanuts for all, and nobody need go 
hungry if he would take the trouble to 
stretch out his hand to pluck and open his 
mouth to eat — were all amiable, without 
envy or ill-will. The absence of statutes 
and courts of justice removed also the temp- 
tation to technical misdemeanors. It was 
a veritable Eden — if one looked at it with- 
out searching deeply. But the disappear- 
ance of Toby caused "Tommo," as the 
islanders called him, to do some very seri- 
ous thinking. Nor were certain mummi- 
fied skulls, of which he had a glimpse, re- 
assuring to his fears. So finally — after 
many strange and not unpleasant experi- 
ences of Marquesan life, the kindly services 
of its people, the gentle companionship of 
the little maiden Fayaway (the portrait of 
the nymph, with her mantle spread for a sail 
to speed the canoe, is the frontispiece to the 
volume), and the manners and customs of 
the island — Tommo obtains a safe conduct 
from King Mehevi, and departs upon an 
Australian ship for civilized shores. In jus- 
tice to the Marquesans it should be said that 
Toby turns up safe in New York. 

The reader, whose sympathies are enlisted 
for Tommo, will be glad td learn the sequel 



to his sojourn in the isle of Typee. Another 
volume, Omoo, finds Tommo aboard the 
"Julia," a poorly equipped craft, but a real 
sea-witch that " looked right up into the 
wind's eye, and so she went." She was a 
whaler, and manned by an oddly assorted 
crew, among whom the doctor, called " Long 
Ghost," became Tommo's friend and ally. 
After the vessel anchors at Tahiti, the hero 
passes three months on that island and the 
neighboring Imeeo. The quality of Omoo 
is rather less romantic than that of TyPee; 
it has less of narrative and more of study 
of the local customs and conditions. This is 
justified by the partly sophisticated state of 
society which, even half a century ago, dif- 
ferentiated Tahiti from the South Sea Isl- 
ands unvisited by missionaries. According 
to Melville, civilization and doctrine have 
been productive of more harm than good to 
the Polynesians. His judgment appears to 
proceed from a mind with every wish for 
fairness, as well as respect for true religion. 
But the bad example of many of the white 
visitants; the alien quality of an austere 
standard of faith and works, little suited to 
the temperament of the Polynesians; the 
defects, more or less inevitable, in the work 
of the missionaries ; and the unseemly strife 
of sects, have proved most unedifying to the 
islanders. 

The arraignment made by the author of 
Omoo is grave and temperate in manner. It 
certainly demands thought on the part of 
those who would convert the heathen. For 
our part we like to imagine the South Sea 
Islander^ floating happily and carelessly as 
the cocoanuts on the waves — trusting in- 
stinctively in the Power that made this world 
so beautiful for them to carry them on some 
fortunate current to the next world, a Para- 
dise in golden seas. Who knows that they 
do not go there as directly as the Puritans, 
of less liberal climates, who steer with charts 
and much straining of cordage and hauling 
about of helms ? For surely a special bene- 
diction is upon natural goodness, neither 
self-conscious nor fear-tormented. 

We have to commend Typee and Omoo as 
most readable l)ooks ; they are made vivid 
by a noble art of telling a straight story, and 
they are strong with a manliness inspired by 
the free influences of the sea-wind and the 
waves. 



TWO BULEBS OF INDIA.* 

TWO new volumes of the admirable series, 
" Rulers of India," mark the considerable 
progress of the enterprise; the Bentinck 
shows that over one half of the projected 
twenty-one volumes are now issued. The 
careers of these two men call us to remem- 
ber Southwestern India of former days, even 



* Rulers of India. Mountstuart Elphinstone. By J. S. 
Cotton. 

Lord William Bendnck. By O. C. Boulger. Macmillan 
& Co. Etfeh, 60C 



the days of suttee when Hindoo widows 
were cremated alive. 

The author of the sketch of Elphinstone, 
J. S. Cotton, M.A., is a long resident of 
India; in his writing are noticeable the firm 
touch and the local coloring which come from 
familiarity with the places described as well 
as the themes handled. A charming intro- 
ductory chapter tells of that band of Eng- 
lishmen who, trained in the school of the 
Iron Duke, were noted at once for their 
bodily activity and their intellectual accom- 
plishments. Those were the days of grand 
leisure, when nervous haste, with its fre- 
quent prostration, was unknown. In a jour- 
ney of eleven months — now made in fewer 
days — the record of Elphinstone*s reading 
would not discredit Macaulay. The list 
given on pages 27 and 28 is interesting for 
its glimpse into the book world in the morn- 
ing of this century. 

Mountstuart Elphinstone's star rose in 
1779, and his long life witnessed almost the 
entire drama of British conquest. He went 
out to India in 1796, when only seventeen 
years old. He saw British order replace 
Mahratta turbulence. After thirty years of 
uninterrupted labor as soldier and adminis- 
trator he returned to England. At home in 
retirement he wrote the History of India^ 
which is still a standard work, and enjoyed 
deserved fame and honor. He died in 1859, 
having survived the mutiny and the transfer 
of the government from the Company to the 
Crown. He was the founder of that State 
education in India which a recently returned 
evangelist has called " godless." In other 
words, the large-minded conquerors of India 
refrained from the vain attempt to impose 
their creed upon a subjugated people. El- 
phinstone passed quietly away on the 20th 
of November, 1859. -^^ we stood in West- 
minster Abbey, a few weeks ago, before his 
statue with its simple epitaph, we marveled 
at the modesty of the inscription. It seemed 
the dignity of truth amid the many fulsome 
panegyrics near by. It reads : " Member of 
the Indian Civil Service, Governor of Bom- 
bay and Historian of Early India." In re- 
ligion Elphinstone was a devout Unitarian, 
a stoic in duty, a lover of the Sermon on the 
Mount and of Pope's " Universal Prayer." 

Elphinstone was the winner of the Dec- 
can for England, and the founder of public 
education in India. Bentinck was the gov- 
ernor of Madras, and the destroyer of suttee. 
Bom in 1 774, and serving as a soldier in the 
Coldstream Guards, he began duty in India 
in 1803. In his reforms he tried to go too 
far. He proscribed beards, and the use of 
turbans and earrings by the Sepoys when on 
duty. The beards, turbans and earrings still 
remain. Recalled to England, he served in 
the Peninsular wars, and held a seat in Par- 
liament In 1827 he became governor-gen- 
eral of India — a post which Elphinstone 
twice declined. Mr. Demetrius C. Boulger ^^ 
pictures his course as firm, pacific and th^- 
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oughly popular. He put down the thugs; 
secured sanitariums for the recuperation of 
the European residents; established the 
principle that India is to be governed for 
the benefit of the entire India people, and 
" infused into Oriental despotism the spirit 
of British freedom." His monument in the 
British Walhalla, " erected by men . . . dif- 
fering in race, in manners, in language and 
in religion," is a noble tribute to his charac- 
ter and abilities. He died in 1839. 

Mr. Boulger's book is clear and workman- 
like. He depicts that era in the Company's 
history when it became a governing and non- 
trading power. His limits as a biographer 
do not permit him to go into the details of 
the literary history of the origin and practice 
of suttee. Had he done so, he might have 
told a story as fasdnating as that of the 
building of Augustine's enormous superstruc- 
ture of the Augustinian dogma of original 
sin; this was built upon the famous mis- 
translation, in the Vulgate, of two Greek 
words in Romans v: 12; when "for that all 
have sinned "became "/« whom all sinned." 
" Who overcomes by force hath overcome 
but half his foe." Lord Bentinck did nobly 
in suppressing the cremation of widows by 
means of British law, backed by saber and 
cannon; it was reserved for the scholar, 
Sir H. H. Wilson, to win a nobler, even a 
** brain " victory. The man of the pen 
showed that the vile dogma and the horrible 
practice arose out of interpretations based 
upon a misreading of a single word of one 
verse in the Rig Veda — anew illustration 
of *'What India Has to Teach Us," espe- 
cially in these days of the revision of old 
formulas. 



PASSIHG THE LOVE OF WOMEN* 

MRS. J. H. NEEDELL is known as the 
author of Stephen Ellicotfs Daughter 
and The Story of Philip Methuen. She has 
the faculty of creating distinct characters, 
with dispositions and tendencies of their 
own that lead them to act as if independent 
of the writer's volition. They are not free 
from the bonds of heredity, but neither are 
they so bound by its restraints that environ- 
ment fails to play its proper part in their de- 
velopment. Without aiming at minute, de- 
tailed character study, such as some of her 
fellow novelists have given us in recent books, 
she yet makes this a leading interest in her 
novels; and her degree of success here is the 
first point to be noticed in Passing the Love 
of Women, 

Mrs. Cartwright is one of those mothers 
who are generally called Puritan. Her love 
for her son did not blur, it even hardened 
the conscientiousness with which she made 
his training for life rigorous and pleasure- 
defying. Renunciation was the master word 
in her religion, as the saving one's soul was 
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the supreme duty ; and held in this repression 
she came near losing the reality of her son's 
love, as she did lose much of its sweetness 
and comfort. That she partly recognized 
this from the beginning, and strove against 
the barriers she continued to build, is a con- 
sistent feature in the portrayal of her char- 
acter. It was fortunate for her son that the 
friendship with Gilbert Yorke came in to 
widen and brighten a life which would other- 
wise have been too distrustful of his own 
nature and of God's love. It is round this 
friendship, and largely round John himself, 
despite the more winning and brilliant qual- 
ities of Gilbert, that the interest centers. If 
it was friendship that first led him to will the 
sacrifice of love to loyalty, it was clear in- 
sight into human nature, and correct reading 
of a woman who did not know her own heart, 
that gave him strength to abide by his deter- 
mination. At the same time one could not 
help wishing Gilbert well in his wooing. 
His was a glowing, impassioned nature, 
stirred to its depths by delight in music, 
and finding in the violin his mode of com- 
munion with the divine. Margery, the woman 
beloved by both friends, is truer to nature 
than the heroine who never mistakes the 
needs of her own heart Her sincere regard 
for John was mingled with a sense of devo- 
tion due him for the strength and purpose 
his words had given to a life he once saved ; 
and for a time this regard overshadowed her 
love for Gilbert, whose passion she had taken 
as a matter of course. A main feature in the 
plot is the old one of a condition tacked to 
a will, by which the heir is compelled to 
marry a certain woman in a certain time ; but 
Mrs. Needell justifies the plot by her origi- 
nal treatment of it. The book is interesting 
both as a story and a study. 



NEW OHAPTEBS Ilf GBEEK HI8T0BT .♦ 

THE **new chapters" which the Lincoln 
and Merton professor of archaeology and 
art at Oxford presents in this fine volume 
of English manufacture are **the chapters 
which have been opened to us at Mycense, 
at Olympia, and in the other scenes of re- 
cent researches." The artistic aspects of 
these researches Professor Gardner barely 
touches, as his endeavor has been to present, 
in a form suited to the ordinary reader, " the 
gains which the excavations of the last 
twenty years have brought us in regard to 
our knowledge of Greek history, using the 
word history in the widest sense.'* 

We had occasion not long since to notice 
at length the interesting volume in which 
Dr. Schuchardt presented the results of Dr. 
Schliemann's many years of excavation in 
Greece and Asia Minor. Professor Gard- 
ner's work is less exclusively archaeological; 



•New Chapters In Greek History: Historical Results of 
Recent Excavations in Greece and Asia Minor. By Percy 
Gardner, M.A., Utt.D. G. P. Putnam's Sons. IS'OO. 



it covers a wider field, and it will hence be 
of interest to a larger circle of readers. The 
volume is yet distinctively archaeological, as 
its re-reading of Greek history is based upon 
the work of the busy spade in the last fifteen 
years especially. Professor Gardner con- 
cludes his extremely interesting preliminary 
chapter, " on the verification of ancient his- 
tory," with several pages on the " vivifica- 
tion " which is contributed by archaeology : 

To the archaeologist every fragment of wood, 
of stone, or of metal, on which a human hand 
has worked, is an embodiment of a thought, an 
illustration of a phase of civilization. Every- 
thing has a meanmg and a history, and tells of 
human effort, human progress, human culture. 

So wide is the range of this volume, writ- 
ten with the knowledge of a master and with 
an engaging enthusiasm for the subject, that 
we must here select but a few scattered 
points for quotation. Professor Gardner's 
chapters treat these matters : Phrygia and 
Troas; Mycenae and the Islands; The Pal- 
ace at Tiryns ; Recent Discoveries and the 
Homeric Poems ; Ancient Cyprus ; Naucra- 
tis and the Greeks in Egypt ; The Excava- 
tion of the Athenian Acropolis; Olympia 
and the Festival ; The Reliefs and Inscrip- 
tions of Athenian Tombs; Spartan Tombs 
and the Cultus of the Dead ; Epidaurus and 
Ancient Medicine ; Eleusis and the Myster- 
ies ; Dodona and the Oracles ; The Succes- 
sors of Alexander and Greek Civilization in 
the East. Each of these subjects is han- 
dled with a skill and an abundance of in- 
formation which impart to the discussion a 
lively interest and a great increase of light 
for all who have not been special students 
of later researches. A striking instance of 
the amount of illumination which these more 
recent investigations have given is Mycenae : 

If we look at the index of Grote's History we 
shall find only one reference to a place in the 
text where Mycenae is mentioned. Turning to 
the passage we find that Mycenae is spoken of 
as the seat of a mythical race of kings. Appar- 
ently Grote did not know that the walls ot My- 
cenae are still extant, nor did it occur to him that 
there are existing facts bearing the impress of 
the history of Mycenae; we might fancy that 
Mycenae admitted of investigation no more than 
Atlantis or Sodom. Yet much of the ancient 
history of Mycenae has been recovered in the 
course of its modern history. First Schliemann 
discovered the graves of its heroes, rich beyond 
imagination in works of early art ; and since then 
the Archaeological Society ot Athens has brought 
to light on the Acropolis of the dty the palace 
of its mighty rulers of prehistoric days, telling 
us much of their splendor and their customs. 
The fruits of the excavations tell also of the de- 
struction of the city by the Argives, and of the 
colony which they sent to dwell within the mighty 
walls. They show that that colony was estal^ 
lished in the third century B.C., and remained 
for some centuries; and some inscriptions re- 
cently unearthed tell of a transplanting of the 
inhabitants by Nahis, the tyrant of SparU, to 
Lacedaemon, and of their subsequent return to 
their own city ; and inform us of their govern- 
ment and tribal divisions. 

Professor Gardner's views about the his- 
torical character of the Trojan War and the 
relation of the Hill of Hissarlik to the Ho- 
meric Ilium are these: ^ 

If we sum upland weigh the evidence of vm- 
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ous kinds as regards the historic character of 
the Trojan War, we must confess that at present 
it does not compel us to any positive conclusion. 
It is probable that the author of the Iliad had 
some nistoric siege before his mind, and that the 
place besieged stood upon the Hill of Hissarlik. 
Vet the only important fortress which occupied 
that spot in preUstoric times perished in a con- 
flagration long before the assumed data of the 
Trojan War, and before the rise of the wealthy 
Greek kings of Mycenae ; nor do its inhabitants 
seem to have been of Trojan stock, or of a race 
kindred to the Greeks. If we could suppose 
that the author of the Iliad converted traditions 
of a siege and capture, by the invading Trojans, 
of nium when still in the hands of a Syro-Cap- 
padocian population, into his own story of a 
siege and capture of the Trojan Ilium oy the 
Greeks, a solution would be reached very satis- 
factory to archaeologists. The remains of the 
burnt city would well suit the Semitic peoples 
whom the Phrygians found in possession of Asia 
Minor when they came in. But such a view has 
in it too much of paradox, and involves too many 
historical improbabilities to be acceptable. It is 
very likely tnat, if we wait, fresh archaeological 
evidence will throw light on a matter at present 
so obscure. 

The art which is described in the Homeric 
poems Professor Gardner considers to be 
distinctively later than the art of the excava- 
tions at Mycenae, " showing clearly evidence 
of comparative poverty and degradation." 

A chapter which should have particular 
interest for our American colleges, with their 
present passion for athletic sports, is " Olym- 
pia and the Festival." Professor Gardner 
shows for how short a time Greek athletics 
retained their best features, and he draws a 
moral, which will apply to America as well 
as England, from the excesses of Greece : 

Among ourselves there has been a ^eat revival 
in the practice of athletic sports, which now oc- 
cupy m our schools and universities a place 
which is, in the opinion of many teachers, too 
large and too honorable. Whether they will 
retain that place or not will probably depend on 
their capaaty to acknowledge a limit. It was 
excessive training and extreme specialization 
which brought ruin on the athletic sports of 
Greece, which fell into disrepute so soon as they 
ceased to be a means and usurped the place of 
an end. As soon as it came alx>ut that a boxer 
must devote his life to boxing, and a wrestler to 
wrestling, and make himself fit for that at the 
expense of becoming unfit for everything else, 
then all men of sense and dignity Segan to de- 
spise both boxing and wrestling. We need not 
surely apply the lesson to English sports, or 
point out to our own youth the danger and dis- 
credit which threaten their favorite pursuits, un- 
less they take to heart the teaching of history, 
and pursue the middle course, in which lies safety. 

Chapters which will of themselves sufHce 
to commend this most attractive and inform- 
ing volume to the perusal of two of the 
learned professions are those on ** Epidaurus 
and Ancient Medicine " and '* Eleusis and 
the Mysteries." The two chapters have, 
indeed, no little connection, as the worship 
of Asclepius brings the practice of medicine 
into the region of religion where the Eleusin- 
ian mysteries were the highest expression of 
Greek faith in the unseen. Professor Gard- 
ner considers these mysteries the sacraments 
of the Greeks and the mystic words which 
they close — the first, directed to the sky, 
being a prayer for rain ; and the second, 
directed to the earth, being a prayer for 
fertility — ** show the original character of 



the whole festival to have been a religious 
service of prayer that the corn-sowing might 
lead to a fair harvest." 



THE OANOH OP THE OLD 
TE8TAMEHT* 

THIS book, which has attracted wide at- 
tention in England, is interesting apart 
from its scholarly tone and intrinsic merits. 
It is an indication that Cambridge, as well 
as Oxford, has not lost interest in Biblical 
studies. It also shows that English scholar- 
ship which, as usual, lags behind the Ger- 
man, is applying itself to the problems of 
the higher criticism. Hitherto, in the state 
church of England, Dr. Driver and Canon 
Cheyne have stood apart as a lonely pair. 
Now they receive notable reinforcement; 
for Dr. Ryle is the Hulsean professor of 
divinity at Cambridge, professional fellow of 
King's College and examining chaplain to 
the lord bishop of Ripon. 

The sub-title of the work is : "An Essay 
on the Gradual Growth and Formation of 
the Hebrew Canon of Scripture." The crit- 
ical method and historical treatment are 
frankly adopted throughout. The author 
does not take any time or space to defend 
merely traditional views, but proceeds at 
once to his task. He considers fully the 
idea of the "canon," and shows that the 
first authoritative canon was "The Law;" 
which, though its materials were largely in 
existence before Ezra's time, did not take 
its present form until after the captivity. 
The second canon, or authoritative collec- 
tion of sacred books, was " The Prophets," 
or rather "The Law and the Prophets." 
The third canon was made by adding the 
literature proper, or " The Writings," and 
thus " The Law, the Prophets and the Writ- 
ings " came into vogue. 

External evidence being wanting as to the 
formation of the Hebrew canon, the true his- 
tory can be obtained only by a study of the 
books themselves in connection with Jew- 
ish history. In handling his theme Dr. 
Ryle, having made himself familiar with 
both the critical theories and the abiding 
work of modern times, after cautious scru- 
tiny adopts them in the main, conservative 
as he is. After the canon had once been 
fixed it was preserved intact. From about 
100 B.C. no alteration was made in the 
range of the contents of the Old Testament. 
The only later modifications by Jewish hands 
were changes affecting the order of "The 
Writings," or "poetical books," Ruth, Es- 
ther and Daniel ; these changes were brought 
about during the ninth century. The sub- 
divisions of the historical books from Sam- 
uel to Nehemiah were made as late as the 
sixteenth century. 

Without directly making the assertion. Dr. 
Ryle suggests that the spread of Hellenic 



culture in the wake of Alexander's victories 
acted powerfully to stimulate the Jews " to 
expand the limits of their sacred literature, 
and to admit the writings of the Prophets 
for purposes of public reading into the * ark ' 
of the Synagogue " (page 108). Very few sober 
thinkers are likely, without conclusive evi- 
dence, to follow the Hulsean professor in 
this line of suggestion or speculation, should 
he hereafter harden a surmise into a belief. 
With fine literary instinct, ignoring dog- 
matics and theology and simply studying 
the evidences in the books themselves, Dr. 
Ryle furnishes for the average reader a 
trustworthy manual for the study of the 
facts in the case, and for the testing of tradi- 
tion and theory. The volume has abundant 
notes; chains of testimony from theTalmud- 
ists, the Fathers and scholars ; discussions on 
various related themes ; and indexes of texts 
and subjects. No more important work for 
the reader of English in this department of 
study has appeared since Prof. Robertson 
Smith's Old Testament in the yewish Church 
set the people west of Germany thinking. 



*The Canon of the Old Testaimnt. f ^ y H. B. Ryle, U. D. 
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— The new administration is, probably, the 
most literary that has ever ruled this country. 
Most of its members are writers of books, as 
well as makers of laws. Mr. Gladstone has writ- 
ten so many books, and inspired so many more, 
that the combined list already fills twenty-two 
pages of the British Museum catalogue. John 
Morley the littirateur bids fair to be remembered 
ages after John Morley the politician is forgotten. 
Then there are Sir George Trevelyan with his 
books on Macaulay and Fox ; Professor Bryce, 
with his Holy Roman Empire and Hie American 
Commonwealth ; Lord Rosebery with his Pitt in 
the " Twelve Englbh Statesmen " series, and his 
Rectorial addresses to the Aberdeen University 
in 1880, and to the University of Edinburgh in 
1882 ; Mr. Shaw Lefevre with his book on Peel 
and O'Connell ; Sir William Harcourt with his 
Letters on International LaWf published in 1863 
under the famous pen-name of ** Historicus;" 
Lord Herschell with his book on 754^ Rights and 
Duties of an Advocate ; Mr. Mundella with his 
works on Industrial Associations and Secular 
and Religious Educatioft ; and Mr. A eland with 
his Cooperative Movement in Great Britain, The 
Education of the Citizen, Political History of 
England, Handbook to English Politics for the 
Last Half Century, and his excellent compilation 
of the best books in every branch of literature 
and learning, which he has published under the 
title of The Choice of Books. Outside the Cab- 
inet we have Mr. Sydney Buxton with his Finance 
and Politics, and his Political Questions of the 
Day, which has run through ten editions; Su* 
Charles Russell with his Hew Views on Ireland, 
consisting of a series of letters he contributed to 
the Daily Telegraph in 1880 ; Mr. G. W. E. Rus- 
sell with his Gladstone, in the " Prime Ministers of 
Queen Victoria'' series, and George Eliot: Her 
Genius and her Writings, published in 1882 ; and 
last, but by no means least, the two poets of the 
administration. Lord Houghton and Mr. Herbert 
Gardner.— 7*^^ Chronicle, Londoti, 

— The real name of **Maarten Maartens,' 
the new Dutch luminary In fiction, is J. van d^ 
I Poorsen-Schwarts. %^ 
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POETRY. 



A Cheering Outlook for the Editor. 
Dear friends and fellow-writers, send we our verse no more ; 
The editor's strange blindness we long enough deplore. 

Come, ye whose wounded spirits with disappointment bum. 
Strike ! Let us strike ! for even the goaded worms will turn. 

Send not your verse in winter, his thoughts are full of care ; 
The closing year and opening year bring aU kit mind can 
bear. 

Send not your verse in sfMringtime, lest, like the king of 

Spain, 
Your poem should go marching forth, and then march back 

again; 

For while our hearts beat blithely with lambkins, buds, and 

birds. 
Above his pile of poems be mutters, "Words, words, 

words!" 

Send not your verse in summer, he's gone north, east, or 

west; 
Vacation is as much for him as those who need the rest. 

Or if within his office the seething hours are spent, 

He cares less for Apollo's flights than Mercury's ascent. 

Send not your verse in autumn, he'll greet it with a frown. 
Such hopeless heaps await him on his return to town. 

Come join, ye fellow-writers, in answer to my call. 
In one vast vlgintillion, and send no verse at all ; 

And leave him, sadly jingling his overioaded purse. 
To meet December's issue with not a line of verse I 

— CharloiU IV. TkursUn in the Century. 



THE NEW SOHOOL OF POETRY 
IN FRANCE. 

FRANCOIS COPPICE, the romantic lyrist, 
I^econte de Lisle, the classic poet, and 
CatuUe Mend^s, the bard of Eros, are still alive, 
and busy with their pens ; but it looks as if the 
scepters were soon to pass from their hands in 
the domain of French verse. As Hugo and 
Lamartine supplanted the gloriiiers of Roman 
and Grecian mythology over half a century ago, 
so are the followers of these great singers being 
supplanted today by a set of rhymesters who, 
with all the audacity but with none of the talent 
of Walt Whitman, are creating quite a revolu- 
tion in poetry in France. These new apostles 
have abandoned the old forms of expression, 
and are driving a coach and four through all the 
rules of prosody. With refreshing candor they 
admit that they are not poets themselves, although 
they hasten to add that a poet is an impossibility 
in this degenerate age of ours. " The shrine of 
letters," they say, *'is chock full from roof to 
ceiling. Dead poets are there — packed together 
like sardines in a box. There is no longer any 
room for the living in the temple of song.*' 
Therefore they adopt the policy of despair or 
of cynical incredulity. Love, according to them, 
has been overdone. Of romance we have had 
quite a surfeit. I^et the gods of Greece and 
Rome rest in peace. Not taking up any theme 
in particular, they play fantastic tricks with 
words for the sole pleasure of striking at a tan- 
gent off the beaten track. In order to single 



themselves out from the vulgar herd they break 
all currents, they change every kind of routine, 
they turn phrases upside down and inside out, 
and load their rhyme and rhythm with refractory 
syllables and high-sounding metaphors. The skep- 
ticism of these liiiSrateurs has, in fact, assumed 
such alarming proportions that, outside a choice 
circle of master minds, poets themselves no longer 
believe in the worth, merit or glory of poetry. 
The lyric beauties of a Hugo or a Musset are being 
abandoned for the catch- penny jingle of grinning 
pessimists. The muse in France is, like Saturn, 
being devoured by her own children. 

These literary revolutionists call themselves 
"les Decadents.** The cardinal principle of 
their doctrine is that thought has been ex- 
hausted, and that consequently the only resource 
left to the rhymester nowadays is to dress up 
his sweet nothings in meretricious robes, and 
thus command the appreciation of a superficial 
and uninitiated public ; one of its leading lights, 
M. Ren^ Ghil, is the author of the symbol of 
this coterie of poetic lunatics : '* The spoken com- 
position of the instrumental parts, or the sense 
of hearing arrayed in colors." To decipher these 
pedantic hieroglyphics would, I dare say, be no 
easy task. As for myself, I dare not attempt it. 
This same M. Ghil published a volume of verse 
entitled Legends of Dreams and Bloody the in- 
terpretation of which has defied the ingenuity 
and skill of even M. Francisque Sarcey, the first 
of Parisian critics, who found no ray of light 
whatever in its pages. There is not, so far as I 
could see, one intelligible phrase in the volume 
from cover to cover. It appears, however, that 
there is a key to many of the author's dark pas- 
sages, which can be translated into decent and 
intelligible French by the elect only. 

Here are a few specimens of Decadent jargon : 
** We sigh for the tin tings still. We do not want 
the color — we simply want the tintings; for 
these alone can affiance dream to dream and 
flute to horn." ** Too much ennui of my long 
unity, which is being decoyed, betrays the love 
of a God who delivers up with his pious hand so 
many moments of a self- isolating dream to the 
capricious waves of twin thoughts." This sono- 
rous twaddle reminds me of a happy remark in 
one of the works of Lope de Vega, the illus- 
trious Spanish writer, who lashed with such effect 
the }}edantry of certain self-sufficient poetasters 
of his day : ** Understandest thou, Falio, what I 
have just said?" *' Certainly, master, I under- 
stand." **No, thou liest, Falio, for I who spoke 
the words understood them not myself I " 

An ostentatious display of vocables and the 
"beauty of whisi>ered sounds "are the leading 
characteristics of the new school of verse. One 
of its favorite theories is that the senses ought 
to act on the understanding, and not the under- 
standing on the senses, and it, moreover, pro- 
fesses to discover a secret intuition of certain 
relations between things imperceptible to other 
eyes. The idea of anything in particular is pro- 
duced on the brain by a series of associated sen- 
sations. In the name of one object is found a 
sufficient number of elements to evoke numerous 
and diverse ideas, as the simple effects of sono- 
rousness, color, resemblance and figure. By a 
system of easy deduction the Decadent disciples 
come to the conclusion that the sound of a word 
reverberating on the senses is susceptible of creat- 
ing a special sensation, which, acting in turn on 
the mind, gives birth to thought I The results 



of the use and abuse of such a system are self- 
evident. Personal and directing conception is 
entirely done away with. Thought could in these 
circumstances no longer govern the imagination, 
but would be compelled to receive with docile 
submission the impressions communicated to it 
by the aspects of mere outward surroundings. 
According to this doctrine the sounds of a word 
and the '* tints " of an idea are as much and as 
closely wedded together as are the w ord and the 
idea. Such, in a nutshell, is the gospel of the 
new Decadent school of poetry. 

Eugene Davis. 



NEW YOBK NOTES. 

THE plan was suggested not long ago that 
a club of the younger literary men — the 
younger unmarried literary men perhaps I ought 
to say — be started in this city. The suggestion 
was such a good one that it may be repeated 
here. Such a club, to justify its existence, ought 
to have a clubhouse, where its members could 
live more inexpensively than elsewhere. It would 
in no way interfere with the Authors' Club, for 
it would be simply an abiding place for young 
men without homes who are engaged in liter- 
ary pursuits. It could, too, have a restaurant 
connected with it, run on anti- metropolitan prin- 
ciples. New York is full of such young men, 
and most of them are of limited means. There 
is no good reason why the writing guild should 
not enjoy the blessings of cooperation as well as 
other workingmen. Surely few of them are paid 
so well for their labors that they can scorn daily 
economies. I wish that a band of energetic 
young literary men would take up the scheme 
and carry it through. They would thus help 
themselves, and do a great service to their fel- 
low craftsmen. If they were to cooperate in the 
establishment of a clubhouse they could thus 
obtain better quarters for less money than under 
any other circumstances, and they would always 
be surrounded by congenial associates. 
« « • 

A well-known proprietor of a rich syndicate 
of this city is thinking seriously of starting here 
a new pictorial magazine, fashioned somewhat 
after that popular English monthly, T%e Strand, 
This publication is little known here, but it has 
won great success in England by qualities which 
are pleasing to the average American mind. But 
the field of popular periodical literature is so 
crowded here that a new monthly of any char- 
acter would find it hard to maintain itself. Vast 
sums of money are required to place a popular 
magazine on a paying basis ; and so many for- 
tunes have been lost in fruitless undertakings of 
this sort that the constantly increasing number 
of them b surprising. However, there is a 
bright side to the picture, for such a publica- 
tion, if successful, brings a rich harvest to its 
owners. The syndicate-proprietor, who threat- 
ens to be the next to enter the magazine whirl- 
pool, may have wealth and experience and 
shrewdness enough to sail to the clear waters of 
prosperity. At any rate his venture, if he de- 
cides to embark upon it, will be worth watching. 
» « « 

Mr. Howells, who was called to Ohio a few 
weeks ago by the illness of his father there, 
has returned East, and is now spending a por- 
tion of the fall at Intervale, N.H. Much inter- -^ 
est is it\i in his plans } but, so far as I know,\^ 
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nothing definite with regard to them has been 
announced. Now that he is out of the editorial 
harness, he is no longer tied down to New York, 
which he professedly does not love ; for he de- 
clared, shortly after he resumed residence here, 
that he could not understand how any one could 
love New York. But the city offers him such 
rich material for his novels that it is not unlikely 
he may spend at least the coming winter here. 

• • • 

Mr. Richard Harding Davis is comfortably 
settled again in his Harper* s Weekly editorial 
chair after his varied experiences of the past few 
months. His wanderings through those portions 
of the South and West that may still be called 
wild, and his visit afterwards — perhaps for the 
sake of a striking and picturesque contrast — to 
Oxford and London, have given him, in addition 
to the two books which are among the results, 
plenty of material for new stories. Mr. Davis 
speaks very enthusiastically of his stay in Eng- 
land. " No,** he said, when I asked him if he 
had seen many of the literary celebrities in Lon- 
don, "I did not. In fact I did not try to see 
them. I thought that as I had come three thou- 
sand miles to their city, they might at least come 
three if they cared to see me. But they didn't! 
However, I did meet one well-known author, 
Mr. Oscar Wilde. It was at a dinner, and Mr. 
Wilde had just come from a rehearsal of the 
play of his which is to be produced by Mme. 
Bernhardt. I had the pleasure of listening to 
him as he told of the delight he felt on hearing 
Mme. Bernhardt speak his lines. I must tell 
you about one fact in connection with my 
experience in London. Clyde Fitch the play- 
wright and I occupied rooms in the "Albany," 
an old house made famous a little earlier in the 
century by being the abode for some time of 
Byron and Macaulay. Well, we** — here the 
eyes of the story-teller twinkled— ''determined 
that it should gain distinction at the end of the 
century by being identified with the names of 
Fitch and Davis.** When I asked some ques- 
tions about Oxford, Mr. Davis exclaimed : " I 
had a glorious time at the university. I lived 
among the men for several days, and had a first- 
rate insight into their life. They are jolly fel- 
lows, alwa3rs playing practical jokes on one an- 
other. I am going to put some of my adventures 
among them into a story which I have already 
started. I also found time to take an active 
part in the English elections. One of my Eng- 
Ibh friends was running for Parliament, and I 
helped to introduce some American electioneer- 
ing methods into his campaign which, they told 
me, did much to demoralize English politics.** 
From this it may readily be seen that Mr. Davis 
the man is quite as spirited as Mr. Davis the 

writer. 

• • • 

The dramatization of The Scarlet Letterhj Mr. 
Joseph Hatton, the English novelist and play- 
wright, which is now being played with success 
here, is remarkable both for the fidelity with 
which the dramatist has adhered to the original 
text and the liberties he has taken with the story. 
Many of the speeches are taken bodily from the 
book — to the great advantage of the play, it need 
hardly be said. But to the somber hue of the 
tragic narrative are added the flauntingly gay 
colors of almost farcical humor, the effect of 
which is comparable only to a coarse daub of 
Yermilion on a delicate bit of painting. The 



conventional stage sailor and his lass, who make 
merry in a most dbheartening fashion, are sadly 
out of place in a fine sequence of scenes created 
by Hawthorne* s fancy. Yet the play is by no 
means bad. Indeed, it would be difficult for a 
playwright to adhere with any fidelity whatso- 
ever to the book and make it wholly undeserv- 
ing. One cannot, it is true, dramatize the work- 
ings of a mind, and much of the charm of the 
story lies in its revelations of the workings of a 
delicately organized intellect. But it is too great a 
masterpiece not to have much in it besides, much 
that is visibly as well as ideally dramatic. Mr. 
Hatton has seized upon these visible dramatic 
features and woven them, sometimes incongru- 
ously and therefore ineffectively, sometimes con- 
gruously and effectively, into an interesting play, 
though from the point of view of construction it 
is inadequate. Some of the scenes, as in the 
book, are thrilling in their intensity, notably 
the scene where Hester stands on the scaffold 
before the scoffing multitude. Though the 
drama has been severely rated by the critics, it 
has won considerable popularity. It would be 
interesting to know what proportion of those^ 
who go to see the play can claim to have read 
the book on which it b founded. 



PHILADELPHIA LETTEB. 

THE summer season matures grain and fills 
barns, but it adds little to the intellectual 
wealth of the community. We have made a few 
changes in our architectural adornment, and 
perhaps warmed into being a summer novel or 
two; but we stand much where we did in May 
in the things of ideas. To say that October 
touches us open as it does the chestnuts, would 
have a two-edged meaning for our rivals. But 
we are certainly stimulated into a leburely activ- 
ity by the approach of autumn, and begin to look 
out toward a stirring season. 

Most notable among the changes of the warm 
months are those of the Academy of the Fine 
Arts. The entire length of corridor and rotunda 
has been painted in an experimental tint which 
b thought to be preferable even to the chocolate 
hue so fittingly used behind the casts in the 
Boston Museum of the Fine Arts. The sculp- 
ture shows forth with a softness and richness 
against the new Pompeiian rose as it has never 
done before. Many other improvements have 
been made in the interior of the Academy, and 
it will be further renovated through the fall 
months. Its unique collection of Stuarts and 
Sullys has been rendered more interesting than 
of old by a system of hanging which collects 
them in separate groups. The Academy's new 
corps of instructors includes Mr. R. W. Vonnoh, 
who will move permanently from Boston to 
Philadelphia; Mr. Carl Newman, now on his 
way home from Spain ; and Mr. Harry R. Poore, 
who b about to return from England, where 
he has been studying hb favorite theme, fox- 
hounds. Mr. Vonnoh, by the way, has received 
a commission for a portrait of Provost Pepper 
of the University of Pennsylvania. Another art- 
bt who is full of work b Mr. Thomas Eakins. 
He b painting a portrait of Dr. Da Costa, and 
modeling the designs for equestrian statues of 
Lincoln and Grant, to be placed on the arch at 
the entrance to Prospect Park, Brooklyn. 

Most notable among art events b, however, 



the prospective opening at the Art Club of a 
number of pre-Raphaelite pictures, recently pur- 
chased by Mr. Samuel Bancroft, Jr., of Wilming- 
ton, Del., at the Leyland sale in London. Of 
Rossetti*s famous works there are : " Lady Lilith,** 
with the well-known sonnet inscribed on the 
frame below the title ; " Mary Magdalene ; ** and 
" Lost,** the pictorial counterpart of the poem 
"Jenny.** Examples of Burne- Jones are one of 
the decorative group called after the " Brier Rose,** 
and representing a chamber in the palace of the 
" Sleeping Beauty,** and four cartoons from the 
remaining pictures of the same series. Mr. Ban- 
croft also obtained a manuscript letter from Ros- 
setti to Fanny Shott, who has been sometimes 
confounded with the original ** Jenny,** and who 
b now engaged in the prosaic trade of letting 
lodgings in London. As the original of the por- 
trait ** Lady Lilith ** was probably the poet*s 
beautiful wife, and as all these pictures from hb 
brush bear a biographical significance, they form 
a priceless record of a singular genius, and add 
immeasurably to our possessions in art. 

Any time thb five years past the attentive 
listener might have heard rumors of a periodical 
to be, in the Quaker City. It seems a recognized 
necessity that the younger, progressive element 
should have its exponent in letters and art. The 
active weeklies and bi-weeklies from Boston and 
New York circulate in quantities. Why, then, 
should not a home paper do likewbe ? Thb b 
the question which has thrust itself persistently 
on the emancipated Quaker, and he begins to 
bestir himself to answer it. There seems a fair 
prospect that *' something will be done** before 
very long, when Philadelphia will be provided 
with a decynicised Nation^ its own Literary 
IVorld. 

The autumnal output of books b a bounteous 
harvest. Mr. Owen Wister has written and the 
Lippincotts have publbhed. The Dragon of 
IVantUy, a humorous romance, with a wit and 
innuendo and a dry wbdom very much like 
those of the young author of the Hoggarty Dia- 
mond and the old one of the Rose and the Ring, 
Mr. Wbter*s happy little preface deserves to 
have a stanza or two quoted: 

When Betstnda held the Rose 
And the Ring decked Giglio's finger, 
Thackeray ! "twas sport to linger 

With thy wise, gay-hearted prose. 

Books were merry, Koodness knows ! 

When Betsinda held the Rose. 



Shall we dare it? Then let's close 

Doors tonight on things sUtistic, 

Seek the hearth in drae mystic, 
Till the conjured firel^;ht shows 
Where Youth's bubblingfountain flows, 
And Betsinda holds the Rose. 

The volume is a sumptuous one in decoration, and 
the funny illustrations by Mr. John Stewardson 
complete a harmony of text and picture which is 
quite irresistible. The dedication runs : ** To my 
ancient playmates in Appian Way, Cambridge, 
this likely story b dedicated for reasons best 
known to themselves.** Another of the Lippin- 
cott publications b Recent Ramble s^ or In Touch 
with Nature, by Charles C. Abbott, M.D. Dr. 
Abbott had chosen the latter half of this title 
alone, but the exigencies of the scramble for 
taking names prevented it. A London publica- 
tion about to appear bears the same title, and as 
Dr. Abbott has always sold well in England, 
fate said. Nay. Those who have never trodden^ 
the turf of the Delaware valley with Dr. Abbots- 
can more than half realize that pleasure by put- 
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ting his book in their pockets and taking a day*s 
tramp. 

The Lippincott house has arranged for two 
copyrighted English novels to be issued early in 
November: A Sister^s Sin, by Mrs. H. Lovett 
Cameron ; and A Family Likeness, by Mrs. M. B. 
M. Croker. They will also put forth Little Miss 
Muffit, by Rosa N. Carey, and a new novel by 
Captain King, who, by the way, has been Mr. 
Craige Lippincott's guest during part of the sum- 
mer. The rest of the purely Christmas publica- 
tions must be left for a future letter. They de- 
serve one all to themselves. 

Harrison S. Morris. 



PIOTIOH POE OLD AND TOUH 0. 

The Wee Widow's Cruite in 
Qaiet Waters. 

The Cassell Company, in their " Unknown li- 
brary," have certainly shown the happiest facil- 
ity in picking up amusing and worth-while books; 
their odd-shaped covers have been for months 
the sure sign of entertainment; and their latest 
publication in the series, The Wee Widorufs Cruise, 
is no exception to a rule now well established. 
Two women who cruise about alone with one 
sailor on the Englbh coast, and their luck and 
ill-luck, furnish the slight but sufficient plot of 
the " Idle Exile's " story. The tale is pleasant 
and amusing; its idea is original; though in 
these days, when women do everything, there is 
surely no reason why they should not cruise 
about together if they wish. — Cassell Publishing 
Co. 50c 

The Thirsty Sword. 

As the holiday season begins to loom on the 
horizon kind authors and publishers (let no sar- 
casm be here read) begin to think of the needs 
and wbhes of parents and children, and deluge 
the book world with children's literature of more 
or less value. Being firm believers in the in- 
estimable value of historical stories for stimu- 
lating the memory and imagination, and infusing 
some life and vigor into the arid facts acquired 
from historical text- books as a class, we are 
glad to recommend Mr. Robert Leighton's story, 
The Thirsty Sword. It is wholesome and manly, 
and presents a very fair picture of the Norse in- 
vasions for the first few centuries after the Con- 
quest. The scene b laid in Bute, in 1262. There 
is sufficient bloodshed to satisfy the most fero- 
cious boy's belligerent imagination ; and withal, 
Mr. Leighton's book is perfectly healthy in tone. 
Kenric, the king of Bute, is of the proper age to 
make a capital boy's hero. We reviewers are a 
much-abused class, but we have not all of us 
forgotten the type of story and hero which de- 
lights the "golden boys and girls" in the holiday 
season. — Charles Scribner's Sons. ^i. 50. 

The Rovings of a Restless Boy. 

This is a book full of adventures from cover 
to cover. Mrs. Katharine B. Foote tells them 
** without additions," as she had them from the 
boy whose story it is. He was a Boston boy, 
and a Lsitin school boy, who could not bear the 
restraints of home and school. He ran away at 
fifteen, and was lost to his family till hardship 
and a sense of his wrongdoing brought him 
back. But he could not remain long ; for, over- 
powered by his roving spirit, he soon slipped 
away again. Mot till after tryliig eaperieilcesr 



not till years of suffering and r^^et had taught 
him the value of what he had abandoned, did he 
cease from his rovings. The book tells for boys, 
in a straightforward and spirited way, what he 
saw and felt and thought and did and suffered, 
through years of wandering and vo3raging. It is 
a narrative of remarkable adventures by land 
and sea. The boys, who will be delighted with 
it, it is to be hoped, will learn from it some 
wholesome lessons. — Cassell Publishing Com- 
pany. ^i.5a 

Beric the Briton. 
If one were to ask a boy about fifteen years 
old what he considered the chief literary event of 
the year, he would be very likely to answer that 
the announcement of three new books from Mr. 
G. A. Henty deserved that prominence. It is 
no wonder that Mr. Henty's books are popular, 
for they are written with a spirit that could not 
appeal to a boy's sympathies in vain, while at 
the same time they brighten up dusty comers of 
history until school lessons seem real and full 
of delightful possibilities. He has already given 
us nearly forty books, wholesome in tone, vigor- 
ous in action and interesting in event He de- 
lights in brave, manly boys, and gives them as 
background some interesting period or momen- 
tous crisb in hbtory. Beric the Briton b the son 
of a Britbh chieftain who was killed fighting the 
Roman invaders. Beric was held as a hostage 
for some years, during which he gained a knowl- 
edge of Roman methods in war and an education 
in Roman arts and customs. Thb knowledge of 
war was useful to him later, when he joined the 
uprising incited by Boadicea; but in spite of it 
he was finally taken captive in the great swamps 
and carried to Rome. Here he was trained as a 
gladiator, and a thrilling scene took place in the 
arena where a Christian maiden was given to the 
lions. After thb Beric was taken into the dan- 
gerous favor of Nero, and hb adventures were 
many before he returned to hb native land as a 
provincial governor. Through all these changes 
he remains simple and manly. — Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons. $1.50. 

In Greek Waters. 

Mr. G. A. Henty has won great popularity 
among boys and girls by the dozens of volumes 
of sport and adventure which he has publbhed. 
Hb latest volume, a story of the Greek War of 
Independence from 1821 to 1827, b full of stir- 
ring incident. The yacht, " Creole " or " Mb- 
ericordia," as she b rechrbtened, is the prop- 
erty of an Englbhman whose mother, being 
Greek, takes the most enthusiastic interest in 
the Greek cause. He goes out with hb son, and 
hb large yacht fitted up as a privateer, to crube 
in Greek waters and to help on the cause as best 
he may. Hb many adventures form the subject 
of Mr. Henty's vigorous book. There is so much 
plot and incident in Greek WeUers that all boys 
are sure to like it The story is quite pure and 
free from any morbid trait, and it b wrhten in un- 
exceptionable English. If boys cannot be brought 
up to love the good old novels on which their 
parents were educated, such as Scott, Miss Edge- 
worth and Cooper, the next best thing b to give 
them books heailthf nl in tone and written in good 
Englbh like Mr. Henty's volumes. — Charles 
Scribner's Sons, ^i.sa 

Four attractive volumes of reprints of standard 
fictton are : B^naby /fmii^, by Charles Dickens^ 



in the cheap and convenient edition now publbh- 
ing by Macmillan & Co. {$ijoo)\ Army Tales, 
by John S. Winter, a book containing five differ- 
ent works by thb popular writer of stories of 
army life — the different volumes being repro- 
duced from the original plates and paged sepa- 
rately (Lovell, Coryell & Co., $iJOo) ; Hawbuck 
Grange — a "Jorrocks edition" of a sporting 
novel, first publbhed in 1847, and likely to be of 
small interest except to lovers of fox-hunting 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., ^2.25) ; and a volume in 
the new and revbed edition of William Black's 
works, contaming The Maid of Killeena and The 
Marriage of Moira Fergus (Harper & Brothers 
90C.) 

The delicate and unique binding of Polly But- 
ton's New Year, by Mrs. C. F. Wilder, will doubt- 
less be its passport to favor as a gift book with 
many who will have little patience to read through 
its pages. Polly was a poor seamstress ; nine of 
the eleven chapters are records of the Sunday 
preaching to which she Ibtened, and the reflec- 
tions which it awakened in her own mind, rous- 
ing a new sense of personal responsibility and 
making her an effective help to others. The 
writer calls thb teaching an object lesson in 
spiritual advancement according to the kinder- 
garten method. — T. Y. Crowell & Co. 750. 

In Mixed Pickles Mrs. Evelyn H. Raymond 
has written a cheerful though rather incoherent 
story for children, in which she describes the 
vbit of some little Germans to their American 
grandmother and cousins. Their name b Ptckel, 
from which b derived the " Mixed Pickles " of 
the title. Their mbchief, thoughtlessness and 
plotting are of various kinds, and lead to widely 
different results. Their final Mystery, spoken of 
respectfully with a capital " M," ends in the mar- 
velous cure of a lame boy and a wonderful scien- 
tific discovery, thus astonbhing all the poor 
"gfTown-ups," who weren't bright enough to 
accomplish such wonders, and had to content 
themselves with a wedding between the jolly 
German uncle and the gentle American aunt 
— T. Y. Crowell & Co. ^1.25. 

Mrs. Robert Jocelyn b undoubtedly capable of 
better work than appears in her latest novel, A 
Big Stake, which b inconsequent and almost 
pointless. It has apparently been written in 
haste, and affords opportunity for repenting at 
leisure. There b a good deal of falling in love 
and some falling out again; but as a general 
thing " nothing comes of it," and it doesn't mat- 
ter. After the proper number of chapters had 
been written the author simply stopped, adding 
only " The End." — J. B. Lippincott Co. soc 

Quits and The Initials, by the Baroness Taut- 
phceus, are novels that have had much interest 
for readers of a certain age ; and these, if no 
others, will be gratified by the reissue in a hand- 
some style of The Initials, which the Putnams 
send forth. — G. P. Putnam's Sons. $3.00. 

Pride and Prefudice, in two volumes, b the 
new issue in the edition of Jane Austen's works, 
published in London by J. M. Dent & Ca, edited 
by Reginald B. Johnson, and brought out in 
America by Macmillan & Co. —^2.00. 

The Wild Pigs b a prettily made, illustrated 
book for small people. The author, Mr. Gerald 
Young, evidently an Englbhman, told the story 
first to hb own children, and now commends it 
to his little unknown friends. No doubt the ad- 
tenmrm of Ttlsko and Gmtnphy and their chil- 
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dren, Chunk, Fusky and Snout, will be found 
highly entertaining by those for whom they were 
i^rritten. Children like to have animals made to 
talk and act like human beings ; such impersona- 
tions are much to their taste. In the present 
case the doings, the happenings, the comedies 
and tragedies and the hairbreadth escapes are 
very exciting. — Macmillan & Co. ^i .2 5. 



icnroB NOTioEs. 

The House of Cromwell. 

Mr. James Waylen's large and handsome vol- 
ume, entitled The House of Cromwell and the 
Story of Dunkirk^ is defined as "a genealogical 
history of the Descendants of the Protector with 
Anecdotes and Letters." A higher standard of 
honesty than its English publishers show would 
have led them to inform the reader that the 
book was first published in 1880 by another firm 
and under another title, this being simply the 
remainder of an edition, very slightly altered. 

Mr. Waylen's work is threefold. The first 
part is a condensed genealogical history to the 
present of the Cromwell family; Mark Noble 
brought thb down to the year 1785. The direct 
male line of the famous Oliver became extinct in 
1821 ; but there are hundreds of persons now liv- 
ing who can trace their descent to the Protector's 
daughters, or in the female line to Henry Crom- 
well — the Marquis of Ripon and Sir John Lub- 
bock being two of the best known of these. 

The second and most interesting part of the 
volume is the history of the Campaign in Flan- 
ders under Sir William Lockhart in 1658. The 
story has nowhere else been so fully told, and 
this portion of the volume suffices to give it no 
small value ; on the other hand, the least valu- 
able part is that which follows. Under the head 
of "Letters and Anecdotes" it contains a hun- 
dred or more of Cromwell's letters, almost en- 
tirely State documents of no personal interest ; 
the Ibt, however, includes the latest private letter 
of the Protector which has been discovered, writ- 
ten to his son Henry. The reprint of the Soldier'* s 
Pocket Bible is one of the important matters in 
this very miscellaneous section. 

The book is on the whole poorly written and 
badly edited. Its style may be inferred from 
such expressions as ''polemical discernment," 
"gallant crisb" and the "English public . . . 
suffocated" with the story of Calais. At the 
same time the volume is indispensable to a com- 
plete knowledge of the great Oliver. — London : 
Elliot Stock ; Boston : J. G. Cupples Co. ^3.75. 

Famous Types of Womanhood. 
This is the tenth volume of short biographies 
which Mrs. Sarah Knowles Bolton has written, 
and it brings before us a number of remarkable 
women, all of whom exerted great influence 
though in widely different directions. They are 
not unfamiliar stories, but they are told with 
fresh emphasis on the lovable or admirable 
qualities of these women, and with a sympathetic 
touch that does equal justice to the R^camier in 
her salon f and to Susanna Wesley bearing her 
nineteen children and enduring trials of all kinds. 
The first chapter is devoted to Queen Louisa, the 
lovely and beloved mother of William I, whose 
name is still an inspiration fai Germany. Beau- 
tiful Madame R^camier follows, companiona- 
Uf jsnd .sfrif'Mcriflcbig In happiness wwjfrow* 



After Susanna Wesley comes Harriet Martineau, 
whom Mr. Higginson calls "in some respects 
the ablest and most helpful woman which this 
century or any century has produced." Then 
come Jenny Lind the singer, Dorothea Dix the 
philanthropist, and the three wives of Dr. Judson 
the Baptist missionary; and the book closes with 
a sketch of Amelia B. Edwards, who attained 
honor in ways before untrodden by women. 
There are eight chapters in all, each represent- 
ing a different phase of womanly influence, and 
each having its lesson of faith, endurance and 
love for others. Mrs. Bolton does good work in 
thus suiting these biographies to people of all 
ages. — T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1. 50. 

The Muses' Library. 

In the very tasteful and handy series with the 
above title, which Lawrence & BuUen of London 
are bringing out, Mr. G. A. Aitken has edited 
the Poems of Andrew Marvell^ in two volumes. 
Mr. Aitken is an editor of great competence, and 
he has done a needed service for a comparatively 
neglected poet An introduction of some fifty 
pages covers all the known facts relating to 
Marvell, including some that have come to light 
in the last twenty years, and the editor has col- 
lated the poems with the earliest texts. We can 
hardly sympathize with Mr. Aitken in his ex- 
treme appreciation of the quality of Marvell's 
poetry. Mr. Palgrave, to our mind, has given in 
the Golden Treasury a few of Marvell's poems, 
which equal in value all the rest of his produc- 
tions ; but the friend of Milton who could write 
these verses has a decided claim upon the grati- 
tude and appreciation of posterity. — Imported 
by Charles Scribner's Sons. $3.50. 

In the same series Mr. Alfred Pollard has 
edited the Hesperides and Noble Numbers of 
Robert Herrick. Mr. Pollard has made the 
quotation of Herrick's poems easy by number- 
ing them according to their order in the original 
edition. The Epigrams are not given here. 
There are occasional footnotes intended to ex- 
plain difficulties of phrase or allusion. A large 
part of the space at the end of the volumes 
is occupied with earlier versions of important 
poems. A short life of Herrick is prefixed. 
Mr. Pollard declares that " Lovers of Herrick 
are almost ideally fortunate. Just such a bare 
outline of hb life has come down to us as is 
sufficient to explain the allusions of his poems ; 
and, on the other hand, there b no temptation 
to substitute chatter about hb relations with Julia 
and Dianeme for enjoyment of his delightful 
verse." Mr. Swinburne f umbhes a preface, of a 
comparatively sober tone for him ; he prefers to 
the song, " Gather ye rosebuds while ye may," 
the " yet sweeter and better song," ** Ye have 
been fresh and green." — Imported by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. Two volumes. $3.50. 

Songs of Sunrise Land. 
' Mr. Clinton ScoUard b one of the most agree- 
able, competent and productive of the younger 
American poets. Hb ear b excellent, his sense 
of color and effect prompt and well trained, and 
his work b alwajrs attractive. Hb technique is 
excellent; and if sometimes he appears to set 
forth deliberately to hunt for a theme instead of 
waiting for it to come flying into his hands — at 
least the idea when found is clearly ascertained 
and well conveyed. He masters his poetry, which 
b the best preparation for the greater conquest 
rA letting hb poetry nmster^iim. The adef|imcy>f 



precision and grace of Mr. Scollard's verse merit 
high prabe. He does not force hb voice or at- 
tempt too lofty and sustained flights. In brief, 
here b a young poet who understands the value 
of patient study of hb art, and who appears to 
have taken the right means to develop his gift. 
He does well now, but in all probability will do 
much better a decade hence. That b as it should 
be. Boileau, the "poet of good sense," would 
have approved Mr. Scollard. 

In the present volume we prefer the poems 
suggested by Greek scenes to the Oriental, 
although there is none that lacks merit. By the 
way, fourteen sonnets do not form " a sonnet of 
sonnets " — that b hardly more logfical than the 
popular error that any fourteen lines of verses 
make a sonnet It would be possible to form a 
system of correspondences in rliymes whereby 
fourteen sonnets should combine to that effect ; 
but it would be a feat of useless ingenuity like 
the famous fugue for sixty-four voices. We wish 
that space permitted us to cite Mr. Scollard's 
excellent lines, "At Heliopolis," to give an ex- 
ample of hb accurate apprehension of the office 
of the sonnet form. -^ Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$i.oa 

The Merrimac : Poems of B. W. Ball. 

Mr. Ball's verse appears to be rather the prod- 
uct of intellectuality and of literary enthusiasm 
than of the gift of spontaneous song. It may be 
read with interest, but it does not sing to the ear 
or haunt the imagination. The author evidently 
b an omnivorous and indefatigable reader of the 
ancient and modern classics, and hb enjoyment 
of them b genuine and intelligent. But bis me- 
ters are frequently heavy, the accents harsh and 
crowded and the construction forced. Many sig- 
nificant and really beautiful lines occur in the vol- 
ume, but the general effect b less than poetic. 
The ambition and effort of Mr. Ball's work are 
more conspicuous than the inspiration ; hU best 
trait is his earnest literary temper. The book is 
heavily handicapped by a pretentious and oracu- 
lar introduction, written by Mr. Frederic F. Ayer, 
who, however, b to be credited with most gen- 
erous intentions toward the subject of hb eulogy. 
— G. P. Putnam's Sons. $a.oo. 



The Rev. Arthur T. Pierson, D.D., b the Amer- 
ican clergyman who has been called to succeed 
the place left vacant by the death of the late 
Charles Spurgeon of London. One naturally 
opens hb volume of twelve sermons, preached 
at the Metropolitan Tabernacle, entitled Th€ 
Heart of the Gospel^ with curiosity, to dbcover 
the reasons for thb selection. The frontispiece 
portrait shows the pleasant and intelligent face 
of a gray- bearded man of fifty- five or thereabouts ; 
and the sermons which follow give the thought 
and sentiment of an earnest Scriptural preacher 
of the " evangelical " type. There are no signs 
of any " new theology " or " new departure " in 
this book. The orthodoxy which Mr. Spurgeon 
so stoutly maintained will not suffer in Dr. Pier- 
son.'s hands, while he will defend it with some- 
thing less of dramatic point and vigor, and some- 
what more of intellectuid refinement and delicacy 
than hb predecessor had. — The Baker & Taylor 
Co. I1.25. 

In the book entitled The Making of a Man^ by 
Rev. J. W. Lee, D.D., we have a series of seven 
essays or papers or sermons, sketching in order 
th« prmrbions mads in nattmi forthr phy^ital. 
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social, intellectual, moral, aesthetic and spiritual 
life and well-being of the human race. The au- 
thor*s plan of thought is clear and good ; his style 
is vigorous but a little ambitious, and not always 
exact ; and his illustrative material is drawn from 
a wide range of reading. With much freshness 
in the point of view, and a thoroughly modem 
and progressive spirit, is combined a conservative 
disposition toward historic conceptions of the 
divine part in human affairs. — Cassell Publish- 
ing Co. $1.50. 

Professor Tyndall's Fragments of Science ^ pub- 
lished some twenty years ago, has always been 
one of the most popular volumes of his works. 
In a revised and more convenient form his 
publishers now send out a two- volume edition, 
containing fifteen new additional papers. In 
connection with the recent volume of New Frag- 
mentSy these two include all the occasional writ- 
ings which Professor Tyndall desires to preserve 
permanently. The first volume "deals almost 
exclusively with the laws and phenomena of 
matter." The second contains the essays and 
addresses in which Professor Tyndall has dis- 
cussed the relations of science to religion, the- 
ology and philosophy. In the eighteen years 
which have passed since the delivery of the noted 
Belfast address — which with its supplements 
forms a considerable part of the second volume 

— there has been, we believe, a more and more 
general agreement that Professor Tyndall was 
there dealing with subjects on which he could 
not claim any particular authority. His more 
recent and certainly more violent deliverances on 
political matters have shown plainly some of his 
limitations as a thinker. Nevertheless, this new 
edition of Fragmeftts 0/ Science will be welcomed 
by a great army of readers for its many positive 
virtues. — D. Appleton & Co. $4.00. 

Mr. Paul Leicester Ford has done well to edit 
in a single small volume, distinguished for its 
typographical elegance. The Writings of Christo- 
pher Columbus which describe the discovery and 
occupation of the new world ; the will of Colum- 
bus, his " privileges " and the " deed of entail " are 
given, as well as the seven letters furnishing an 
account of the great discovery and his subsequent 
fortunes. Mr. Ford in his introduction takes a 
sensible view of the character of Columbus: 
" The defects delighted in by his * critical ' biog- 
raphers and commentators undoubtedly existed, 
he being human. But self-interest and self- 
esteem are not such rare qualities as to form 
articles of impeachment against the men who 
have correspondingly great merits. Other faults 
were those of his generation. To animadvert on 
his claims of divine inspiration for his westward 
saOing ; on his belief that he had discovered the 
locality of the Garden of Eden ; on his theory of 
a pear-shaped world ; on his eager searches for 
gold ; on his proposed enslavement of the abo- 
rigines ; and on his bastard child and its mother 

— is anything but ' critical,' for it is projecting 
the atmosphere and views of a skeptical, Protes- 
tant, nineteenth century, into the believing, Cath- 
olic fifteenth century." — Charles L. Webster & 
Co. 75c. 

A very neat and convenient edition of the 
Diary and Letters of Madame D*Arblay is issued 
by Frederick Wame & Co., in three volumes, as 
Nos. 144 to 146 in their "Chandos Classics.** 
Mr. W. C. Ward is the editor* and he has ful« 
filled his duties in a creditable manner, while 



not overburdening the pages with notes. He has 
given at the beginning the larger part of Lord 
Macaulay's essay, and has selected from the orig- 
inal edition, in seven volumes, of 1842-1846, " all 
the most valuable and interesting passages of the 
origrinal, neither altering nor adding anything. '* 
Few readers can fail to sympathize with Mr. 
Ward's praise of this classic, as " undoubtedly the 
most entertaining, and in some respects the most 
valuable work of its kind in the English lan- 
guage." -— $3.00. 

The " Scott Library" is a new undertaking of 
the indefatigable Mr. Walter Scott of London, 
for whom A. Lovell & Co. are the American 
agents. The volumes are neat little duodeci- 
mos, averaging somewhat less than three hun- 
dred pages each, in clear type, and neatly bound 
in dark green and gilt. The first issues are : Selec- 
tions from Plato, edited by T. W. Rolleston ; Es- 
says by Sainte^ Be wve, translated by Elizabeth Lee ; 
Mary Wollstonecraft's Vindication of the Rights 
of Woman, with an introduction by Mrs. E. R. 
Pennell ; the first part of Heine's Italian Travel 
Sketches, translated by Elizabeth A. Sharp ; and 
a selection, edited by John Underbill, from the 
Athenian Oracle, itself a selection from the Athe- 
nian Mercury, a comparatively little known peri- 
odical issued at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury by John Dulton. Mr. Walter Besant's 
introductory letter declares that the Athenian 
Oracle is " a treasury and storehouse filled with 
precious things ; a book invaluable to one who 
wishes to study the manners and the ideas of 
the English * bourgeois,' at the end of the sev- 
enteenth or the beginning of the eighteenth 
century." 

Mr. Kinahan Cornwallis has laid out for him- 
self a task of large proportions, which he wisely 
plans to execute in detachments, as occasion may 
serve. It is no less than a metrical history of 
American discoveries and conquests, including 
the voyages of Columbus, the exploration of the 
Pacific coast and the subjugation of Mexico and 
Peru. He has a sub- humorous, tolerant manner 
of speaking of his designs that rather disarms 
criticism. But The Song of America, the first 
volume in nine parts, with songs, greetings of 
Columbus and Columbia before the epic, an 
envoi and a sequel after it, appears unwieldy. 
The narrative itself is written with evident care 
for hbtorical accuracy ; the meter is the rhymed 
hendecasyllable ; the diction, if somewhat com- 
monplace, is unaffected and respectable. — New 
York : Daily Investigator Office. 

Rand, McffaHy&Co.^sArt Folio of the World's 
Columbian Exposition is an artistic portfolio, suit- 
able for the library or reception-room table, con- 
taining thirteen India prints of the principal edi- 
fices of the Exposition, on Japanese paper, each 
10 X 12 inches, and a bird's-eye view of the entire 
grounds and buildings, 12 x 20 inches; each pic- 
ture is mounted on super-enameled and embossed 
card, suitable for framing. The Art Folio b put 
up in a neat box, 11 x 13 inches. — $2.50. 

The Official Register of American Yachting has 
been edited and compiled by William B. Mc- 
Clellen, secretary of the Massachusetts Yacht 
Club. It is "official" in the sense that its 
data have been compiled from authentic sources. 
The many yachts are arranged by clubs, with 
their owners' names, home ports, dimensions, etc. 
Various other matters of interest to amateur sail- 
I ors are given, fltich u private signals and dub 



pennants. The volume, finely printed, is appro- 
priately bound in canvas. — Estes & Lauriat 

Mr. W. M. Gris wold's latest contribution to 
bibliography is his little book entitled Descrip- 
tive List of Novels and Tales dealing with Life in 
France, It is compiled on the same general plan 
as hb former Ibts of novels and tales, giving ex- 
tracts often from some good critical journal, re- 
specting the volume in hand. We are afraid that 
Mr. Grbwold's preference for a reform in spell- 
ing ^-ill deter some readers who would otherwise 
profit greatly by his judicious work. — Publbhed 
by the author, Cambridge, Mass. ^i.oo. 

The Scribners have published, in their pretty 
«• Cameo " edition style. Dr. J. G. Holland's two 
poems. Bittersweet and Kathrina, both of which 
were copyrighted twenty- five years ago. The 
critic might here find occasion for not a few 
remarks on the changes in American literary 
taste in the last quarter of the century ; but we 
suppose that Dr. Holland's peculiar poetry still 
has a hold on the affections of not a few. — Chas. 
Scribner's Sons. Elach, $1.25. 

New editions of Charles Lamb's Letters and 
Essays never fail. One of the most pleasing 
forms in which one can now possess a selection 
of hb epbtles is the Best Letters of Charles 
Lamb, which Edward Gilpin Johnson has edited 
for A. C. McClurg & Co., in their series of 
"Laurel Crowned Letters." — $1.00. 

Mr. Augustus G. Cobb, formerly president of 
the United States Cremation Company, has for- 
cibly stated in a small volume, entitled Earth 
Buried and Cremation, the various disadvantages 
attending interment in the earth, and the contrary 
advantages of the classical method of cremation. 

— G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.00. 

Mr. George H. Wilson sends forth the ninth 
volume of hb Musical Year-Book of the United 
States, compiled on the same general plan as its 
useful predecessors. — Publbhed by the author, 
154 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. $1.00. 

A Browning Year-Book, compiled by C. M. T., 
is the latest addition to Browning literature. 
The selections for every day in the year are 
taken from both prose and poetry, and the taste- 
ful little volume deserves the attention of all 
Browningites. — E. P. Dutton & Co. ^i.oa 

A handy little cheap guide-book b Holidays 
in the North of Germany and Scandinavia, edited 
by Percy Lindley, which has a good map and 
numerous illustrations, and a large amount of 
pertinent information, in its one hundred pages. 

— 30 Fleet Street, London. 

Dr. Goldwin Smith's account of his Trip to 
England, which we have previously noticed, has 
been issued by Macmillan & Co. in a charming 
little volume uniform with the same firm's edi- 
tion of Mr. William Winter's books. — 75c 

Two new volumes in the " Expositor's Bible," 
are The Epistles to the Thessalonians, to which • 
Rev. James Denney seems to us to do' scant 
justice, and The Epistle to the Ephesians, which 
receives a more worthy treatment from Rev. G. G. 
Findlay of Headingley College, Leeds. — A. C. 
Armstrong & Son. Each, $1.50. 

The Cambridge Shakespeare, notable among 
large- type, critical editions, tiears the close of 
its reissue in its seventh volume, which b weighty 
with " Timon of Athens," "Julius Caesar," " Mao-^ 
beth "and" Hamlet" — MacmiUan ft Co. 13.0a 
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— Alphonse Daudet has been passing the sum- 
mer at Champrosay, and has worked regularly 
on his forthcoming book, which will be entitled 
Soutien de Famille (Support of the Family). The 
characters are the two sons of a wealthy manu- 
facturer; one of whom, ruined by his mother's 
indulgence, turns out a scap^race, while the 
other retrieves the family fortunes. Daudet will 
also soon publish a translation by himself of the 
work, written in the dialect of Provence by a 
marvelous farmer s boy, called Baptiste Bonnet, 
This humble tiller of the soil seems to have 
been a mixture of Jean Jacques Rousseau, Robert 
Bums and Jules Janin. His Mhnoires (Pun 
Valet de Ferme are widely read in the south, and 
Daudet hopes to interest Parisians by giving 
them a version in their vernacular of the life 
and labors of the literary agriculturist of low 

degree. 

♦ 
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To the Editor of the Literary World: 

Mr. Blackmore, acknowledging the receipt of 
a copy of your issue of August 13, containing 
my article on ** Blackmore Once More," writes, 
with characteristic modesty, as follows : 

"The Literary World will regard me, I 
fear, as a bolus too often repeated ; for I have 
not attained such eminence as to be considered 
worthy even of a telescopic, much less of the 
microscopic, attention, which eyes too friendly 
vouchsafe to exert. It does seem, when one 
comes to measure, that I have (without the least 
intention) fallen into some sort of rhythm, which 
argues probably weakness or too mechanical 
pulsation — as a man counts his steps to encour- 
age weary feet. However, it does not matter 
much, for I am not of such mark as to lead the 
young astray." 

The above quotation verifies my answer, given 
in a previous article, to a question asked by a 
contributor to the Atlantic as to the '* history of 
these rhythmical passages." I am glad that Mr. 
Blackmore has thus settled the question ; while 
the '* weakness " which he thinks this peculiar 
characteristic •* argues " will, I venture to say, be 
readily pardoned by his many admirers ; neither 
would they greatly regret it should other writers 
of fiction be affected with a similar '* weakness." 
Truly yours, 

Chas. R. Ballard. 

Sept. 14, i8ga. 

To the Editor of the Literary World: 

I find that the allusions in the articles in regard 
to Mr. Whittier which have just appeared in 
the press to his editorship of newspapers are as 
vague as such allusions always were in the past. 
We hear that he became editor of the Haverhill 
Gautte in 1826; that he afterward edited the 
New England Weekly Review; and in 1838, or 
later, had editorial care of the Pennsylvania 
Freeman ; but these arc all the facts given, and 
nothing more of any kind is said about these 
editorships in any of the papers which I have 
seen. In the two authentic biographies of the 
poet which are to appear — Mr. Samuel T. Pick- 
ard's and Miss O. M. E. Rowe*s — I hope that 
his life in these various connections will be fully 
detailed; for it is as interesting and as important 
' that the editorial career of such a man as Whit- 
tier should be described, as that the history of 



his poems should be narrated, and his manner of 
writing them described. In the meantime those 
newspapers which aim to be thorough in their 
work concerning such a man as Mr. Whittier 
should exercise themselves to "cover" this 
phase of his career as fully as possible. 
Truly yours, 

Edwin R. Champlin. 
Fall River, Sept. 12, i8g2. 
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In Scribner's Magazine for October Mr. H. C. 
Bunner has a picturesque article descriptive of 
the Fair grounds at Chicago, entitled " The Mak- 
ing of the White City." We are always impressed 
with the vitality and charm of Mr. Bunner*s work. 
Mr. W. C. Brownell writes with intelligent sym- 
pathy about the "Romantic School of French 
Art." Two other illustrated papers are upon the 
" Education of the Deaf and Dumb," by Mr. W. 
B. Peet, and " A School for Street Arabs," by 
Mr. E. R. Spearman. Mr. W. J. Baxter of the 
United States Navy tells of the launching of 
war ships ; Mr. Paul L. Ford gossips concerning 
Thomas Jefferson's daily life and expenditures. 
Homer is the theme of a critical note by Mr. 
Andrew Lang. The Historic Moment paper be- 
longs this time to the medical department; in 
it Dr. D. D. Slade describes the first employment 
of ether in surgical operations. The fiction of 
the number includes the first pages of a se- 
rial, " Salem Kittredge, Theologuc : his Secular 
Excursion," by Mr. Bliss Perry; and "Tommy 
and Thomas," one of Octave Thanet*s vigorous 
Western short stories. Of verse there are a 
delicately thoughtful poem, " Autumn and the 
Afterglow," by Miss Edith M. Thomas ; " Wood- 
Songs," by Prof. Arthur Sherburne Hardy; and 
a musical tribute to the med-lark, preferred by 
Miss Grace Ellery Channing to the nightingales 
of the Medicean gardens. The Point of View 
department is suggestive and interesting. The 
illustrations, notably the reproductions of French 
paintings, are worthy of the fame of the magazine. 

In the Atlantic Monthly for October the emi- 
nent New York lawyer, Mr. James C. Carter, has 
the opening paper on " Mr. Tilden ; " the gen- 
eral tone of the paper is indicated in these two 
sentences : " I cannot help thinking that Gov- 
ernor Tilden possessed, on the whole, greater 
capabilities for usefulness in public life than any 
other man of his generation. I cannot find else- 
where such a union of the ability to discover true 
governmental policies with the firm and undevi- 
ating purpose to pursue them." Mr. Alexander 
Brown, the editor of the remarkable work on 
The Genesis of the United States, writes of " The 
English Occupancy of North America." Profes- 
sor Shaler, who is one of the new Road Com- 
mission of this State, discusses *' The Betterment 
of Our Highways." Dr. E. E. Hale's install- 
ment of hb most readable account of "A New 
England Boyhood " is devoted to Boston Com- 
mon. Mrs. Deland's "Story of a Child" con- 
tinues its amusing account of the religious and 
moral notions of two remarkable children. *' Don 
Orsino " continues on its way ; and Mrs. Elisabeth 
Cavazza's Calabrian story, " Rocco and Sidora," 
is one of her best, which is saying a great deal. 
Among the other matters in this attractive num- 
ber is Miss Edith Thomas' poem, " Arria," which 



has even more than her usual distinction of thought 
and style. 

The October Century brings to a conclusion 
several serials — "The Chosen Valley," Mrs. 
Mary Hallock Foote's story; the articles on the 
"Italian Old Masters," and "The Chatelaine of 
La Trinite," and one or two others. The article 
on " Money in Practical Politics " is a timely rev- 
elation of campaign corruption. The contribu- 
tion by Mr. T. B. Aldrich shows, as Miss Wil- 
kins' also does, how much can be done with little 
material by a practiced hand. The articles on 
Alaska and on Columbus are valuable, though 
the former does not recommend itself by its lit- 
erary style. "The Village Alien," a story by 
Viola Roseboro', is interesting, but a little forced 
at times. Mr. Stedman's article on " Poetry " is 
to our mind the best of the series. 

The October number of Harper^s opens with 
an article under the ambiguous title, " The Bap- 
tismal Font of America," The paper is not at 
all what these words seem to imply — a study of 
baptismal fonts — but is in fact a historical ac- 
count of the village of Saint Di^ in southeastern 
Lorraine, and of a little book which was written 
there, bearing the first suggestion of the name 
" America I " The article is interesting enough 
after one has ceased being perplexed over 
the font question. Miss Wilkins* story, "Jane 
Field," runs pleasantly on. A paper on Colum- 
bus is apropos of the coming celebration of the 
discovery of America. Mr. Bunner writes an 
appreciative sketch of Mr. A. B. Frost, the 
comic illustrator. There is no lack of variety in 
the number, with "Tiger Hunting in Mysore; " 
" Education in the West," by President Th wing ; 
" Paris Along the Seine," poorly illustrated ; Mr. 
Howells' " World of Chance ;" " Beaumont and 
Fletcher," by James Russell Lowell ; two or three 
pages of verse ; " The Efferati Family," an amus- 
ing story by Thomas A. Janvier ; and a continu- 
ation of the ghastly pages on " Death- Masks." 
When this October number went to press George 
William Curtis was seriously ill ; some other 
writer took his place in the " Easy Chair " and 
half apologized for appearing, and expressed 
regret at Mr. Curtis' illness and a hoi>e for his 
recovery. Now, when the magazine comes from 
the press, Mr. Curtis has been dead over a month, 
and the apology for the temporary appearance, 
and the regret and the hope, come like a fresh 
stab of sorrow. 

Mr. Whittier, Mr. Curtis and Mr. Gladstone's 
new cabinet are the leading subjects of text and 
illustration in the Review of Reviews for October. 
There is a group of eight articles on " Religious 
Cooperation,'* and a timely account of the 
" World's Congresses of 1893." ^^ ^^'^ depart- 
ment of Periodicals Reviewed, the present writer 
observes that the compiler has found matter 
in one of the magazines which was not there; 
the value of this department evidently depends 
upon its accuracy. 

Dr. Lewb A. Sayre, in discussing " Cholera : 
the Lesson of Preceding Epidemics," in the Octo- 
ber Forum, finds that all experience has shown 
that a vigorous quarantine will put an end to the 
spread of cholera ; as the dread disease always 
originates in Asia, the question for America is 
one of quarantine, pure and simple. Dr. J. M. 
Rice begins a series of articles on " Our Public 
School System " with a brief general survey, and 
then turns to his specific subject, ** Evils in Bal- 
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timore." Prof. J. J. McCook supplements his re- 
cent paper on ** Venal Voting " with another on 
" Methods and Remedies/' in which he takes a 
cheerful view of the future on the whole. Pierre 
Loti's article on ** The Literature of the Future" 
is an expansion of the idea that the author should 
strive to give an impression of life with sincerity 
and simplicity; this will always be the function 
of literature in its perennial youth. Bishop Pot- 
ter in his paper on " Sunday and the Columbian 
Exposition ** favors the " silent opening." There 
are two papers on "Civil Service Reform," and 
two others on " The Tariff and Trade/' by Sena- 
tor Aldrich of Rhode Island and Hon. Wm. L. 
Wilson of West Virginia. Miss Jane Addams 
describes the work of the Hull House at Chicago 
in her article on "An Effort Toward Social 
Democracy." 

The Contemporary Review for September be- 
gins with a vigorous article by Dr. Albert Shaw, 
the American editor of the Review of Reviews ^ 
entitled " An American View of Home Rule and 
Federation." Dr. Shaw will undoubtedly be sec- 
onded in his views by nearly every American. 
Mr. John Rae has some encouraging pages on 
**The Growth of Industrial Peace," as shown 
in the increasing prevalence of boards of arbitra- 
tion and conciliation and the determination of 
wages on the principle of a ratm to prices, in 
important industries. Professor Sanday has a 
sharp review of " Professor Huxley as a The- 
ologian; " the critic's belief in a personal devil 
gives a tempting opening for a reply from Pro- 
fessor Huxley. Of the remaining seven articles, 
that by Prof. J. W. Hales on "The Last Decade 
of the Last Century," is of the most interest; 
though lovers of dogs will be attracted by a 
paper on " Canine Morals and Manners," by Dr. 
Louis Robinson. 

Prof. Gold win Smith has in the Nineteenth 
Century for September a paper on " The Con- 
test for the Presidency," which no American can 
read without profit He is mistaken, however, 
as it happens, in declaring that "a vast faction 
fight attended by no small portion of the moral 
evils of a civil war" is to rage over the United 
States in the first ten weeks of this fall. On the 
contrary, the general apathy,^ as compared with 
former elections, is one of the most patent and 
pleasing facts of the situation. Among the other 
contents, Sir Herbert Maxwell's paper on Stilicho, 
entitled '* The Last Great Roman ; " a tragical 
story from real life, by Rev. Dr. Jessop, entitled 
** Swanton Mill ; " and Hon. George Strachey's 
paper on ** Carlyle and the * Rose-Goddess,' " 
whom he would identify as Miss Kitty Kirk- 
patrick, are the most attractive. 

In the Fortnightly Review for September Mr. 
Frederic Harrison recommends very drastic 
measures in his opening paper on " How to 
Drive Home Rule Home." Sir Robert Ball, 
the eminent astronomer, in his paper on " Mars " 
conclusively dismisses a great deal of the non- 
sense that has been current about that planet 
in the last few months. £. B. Lanin, in the 
article on ** Cholera and Cleanliness in Russia," 
shows how the universal prevalence of dirt in 
that country invariably germinates the disease. 
Mr. J. H. McCarthy has a few pages on " August 
Strindberg," a rising Swedish dramatist; Lady 
Dilke writes of "Mulready;" and the "Two 
Australian Writers " who are the subjects of 
Mr. Francis Adams' paper are Adam Lindsay 



Gordon and Marcus Clarke. A story called 
** Profit and I-oss," by the editor, closes the vol- 
ume; its scene is in Kansas City, and we sup- 
pose that Mr. Harris' English readers will con- 
sider that they are learning something about 
American life and character from it It is not 
so easy for an American reader to see the veri- 
similitude I 

VEW8 AKD H0TE8. 



— Several years ago Mr. Whittier asked Mr. 
S. T. Packard of Portland, Maine, to undertake 
the preparation of his biography in case there 
should be a call for some account of his life. 
After that he put into Mr. Packard's hands such 
materials in his possession as he thought would 
be helpful, and in his last will he asked those 
who have letters of his to refrain from publish- 
ing them without the consent of his literary ex- 
ecutor. It would greatly oblige Mr. Packard if 
those who have such letters would send to him 
any which may be serviceable in preparing the 
biography. The letters will be carefully and 
promptly returned. 

— Rev. Samuel Longfellow, the only surviving 
brother of Henry W. Longfellow, died in Port- 
land, Maine, his birthplace, on the 3d inst., at 
the age of seventy-three. He was a graduate 
of Harvard, class of '59, and of the divinity 
school five years later. He was pastor of three 
or four Unitarian churches in the course of his 
life; but was most known as one of the best of 
hymn-writers. He compiled, in association with 
Samuel Johnson, A Book <(f Hymns ^ familiarly 
known as the " Sam Book." His latest publica- 
tions were The Life of Henry Wadsworth Long' 
fellow^ in two volumes, published in 1886, and 

Fined Memorials of Henry W, Longfellow^ pub- 
lished in 1887. 

— A. D. F. Randolph & Co. will bring out soon 
a handsome holiday edition of Dean Stanley's 
"Historical Memorials of Canterbury," illus- 
trated with etchings and photogravures; "Me- 
morials of Sarah Childress Polk," by Anson and 
Fanny Nelson; "Missionary Landscapes in the 
Dark Continent," by James Johnson; and a new 
volume by the Rev. Andrew Murray, entitled 
" Believe in Christ Why Do You Not Believe ? " 
In lighter vein will be, " Aunt Leify," a new story 
by Annie Trumbull Slosson ; " The Las' Day," by 
Imogene Clark; and two new stories by Sarah 
Doudney, "The Child of the Precinct" and 
" Godiva Durleigh." Of interest to women will 
be Miss Anna Warner's talks, " Up and Down the 
House." A companion volume to " Women's 
Thoughts for Women " will be issued under the 
title of " Men's Thoughts for Men," being a se- 
lection in prose and verse for every day in the 
year from twelve well-known authors. Two de- 
votional books are, "The Wonderful Counsel- 
lor," and "Our Elder Brother" compiled by 
Sarah S. Baker. Only one new juvenile is an- 
nounced, Mrs. George A. PauU's " Prince Dimple 
on His Travels." 

— Messrs. Macmillan & Co. announce that the 
publication of F. Marion Crawford's new novel, 
The Children of the King^ is postponed until 
next year, but that they are to issue almost im- 
mediately Don Orsino^ completing the trilogy 
descriptive of modem Italian society, of which 
Saracinesca and Sant *Ilario are the earlier vol- 
umes. 



— Joseph Ernest Renan, the distinguished phi- 
lologist and author, died in Paris on the 2d inst 
Being conscious that he would soon die, M. Renan 
made all the arrangements for the publication of 
the final volume of his '* History of Israel," and, 
five years hence, of some volumes of reminis- 
cences. Joseph Ernest Renan was bom in 1823 
in Treguier, a little hamlet on the seashore of 
the province of Brittany. He was bom of poor 
and humble parents. Members of his family for 
generations before him led a seafaring life. As 
a diligent student at the little local seminary 
Renan gained the favor of the late illustrious 
Catholic bishop of Orleans, Mgr. Dupauloup, 
and in due time became a student in the the- 
ological seminary of St. Sulpice, Paris. An old 
professor, who was a fellow-student of Renan, 
said that St Sulpice never held such a prodigy 
of genius. He had the reputation of being one 
of the greatest of Hebrew scholars. In 1847 he 
gained the Volney prize for a memoir upon the 
Semitic languages, which was afterward expanded 
into a General History of the Semitic Languages, 
His work on the Study of the Greek Language in 
the Middle Ages^ published in 1848, was crowned 
by the Institute. In 1849 ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^Y ^^ 
a literary commission, and in 1851 was attached 
to the department of manuscripts in the National 
Library, and in 1856 was elected a member of 
the Academy of Inscriptions. In 1858 he pub- 
lished a translation of the Book of Job with an 
essay on the age and character of the poem, and 
in i860 a translation of the Book of Canticles. 
On the occupation of Syria by the French in 
i860 he was sent with the army at the head of a 
scientific commission, and explored the sites of 
Tyre and Sidon, the Lebanon and other locali- 
ties. In 1862 he was appointed professor of 
Hebrew in the College de France, but his open- 
ing lecture excited such intense opposition that 
his appointment was not confirmed, and he was 
dismissed from the chair in 1864. In 1863 his 
Life of Jesus appeared; the volume was the first 
of a series under the genera] title of " Origins of 
Christianity," which he continued in T%e Apos- 
tles, St, Paul, T%t Antichrist, The Last of the 
Apostles and Marcus Aurelius, He was elected 
a member of the French Academy in 1881 in 
place of M. Claude Bernard. M. Renan married 
a daughter of Ary Schaffer, the painter, and was 
decorated with the Legion of Honor in i86a 
M. Renan's face, though somewhat heavy and 
sensual, had on its lines the tranquillity of the 
cloister. Closely shaven as it was, it gave him 
the appearance of a country cur^ — an appear- 
ance which was furthermore confirmed by the 
somber garments which he invariaUy wore. 
Personally M. Renan was a genial, kindly man, 
full of human sympathy, and a pleasant and 
witty companion. 

—The George M. Allen Publishing Co. of New 
York will publish early in November The Prin* 
cess Margarethe, a story written by Mr. John D. 
Barry and illustrated by Mcllvaine. 

— Lord Tennyson's new volume is annoanced 
under the title Akbar*s Dream and Other Poems, 
The greatest of the Mogul emperors, the wise, 
gentle and tolerant Akbar, who planned the 
noble city of Fatehpur Sikri, whose ruins stUl 
survive in singular preservation to excite the ad- 
miration of the Westem traveler, was a great 
dreamer who, among other things, fancied him- 
self entitled to divine honors. He was also not^V^ 
free from superstition. The subject is one>-^f 
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great poesibilities, and we shall look forward 
with unusual interest to see how the poet laureate 
has treated it — Literary World, London, 

— Morrill, Higgins & Co. announce in their 
" Idylwild " series, Mrs. Harry St. John, a real- 
istic novel of Boston life, by Robert Appleton ; 
The DeviPs Gold, by Oscar F. G. Day ; Fencing 
with Shadows, by Mrs. Hattie Tyng Griswold ; 
and The Evil Eye by Th^ophile Gautier, and 
The Schwarenbach Inn by Guy de Maupassant, 
in one volume. 

— Edward Borne-Jones : a Record and Review, 
by Malcolm Bell, is the title of a book that Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. are to publish shortly. It will 
be a large quarto volume, illustrated with photo- 
gravures and engravings, and among other speci- 
mens of the artist's work will include several 
hitherto unpublished in this country. 

— A new complete edition of Pere Lacordaire's 
famous Conferences at Notre Dame de Paris will 
be published early ^his month by Thomas Whit- 
taker. 

— Mr. John Underbill's edition of Gay's poems 
will fill two volumes of the " Muses' Library," 
and will contain practically everything that John 
Gay wrote in verse, including, of course, the 
songs which form part of his plays and operas. 
Mr. Underbill has arranged the poems in sec- 
tions, to each of which a short bibliographical 
note is prefixed. A life of Gay, embodying the 
results of independent research, will occupy 
some sixty pages of the first volume, in which 
will also be contained an engraved portrait of 
the poet, after Aikman. Each volume will have 
a number of notes. 

— Mr. Thomas Hardy has recently given Mr. 
William Strang a series of sittings for an etched 
portrait, the result being the most successful 
likeness yet done of the distinguished novelist. 
Messrs. Elkin Mathews and John Lane have 
acquired the right of reproducing it in their 
promised work. The Art of Thomas Hardy, which 
Mr. Lionel Johnson has written for publication 
in the autumn. The American edition of the 
work will be issued by the Cassell Publishing 
Company. 

— The entire correspondence of Sir Philip 
Francis, the supposed author of the Letters of 

Junius, has just been sold by auction. It went 
in a single lot. Among the letters were some 
valuable autographs from authors, politicians 
and statesmen. A considerable portion of the 
manuscripts has never been published. Among 
them is a paper entitled " Reminiscences," writ- 
ten by Sir Philip's second wife. The public and 
private correspondence fills four volumes. 

— Mr. James Bryce, M.P., while traveling by 
train in the United States, happened to fall into 
conversation with one of the brakemen. In the 
course of the talk he let out the fact that his 
name was Bryce. " What I Bryce I " exclaimed the 
brakeman ; " did you write the Holy Roman Em- 
pire and The American Commonwealth ? " " Yes," 
replied Mr. Bryce, considerably astonished to 
find how his fame had found him out. The 
brakeman looked silently at Mr. Bryce for a 
moment, overcome with surprise ; then suddenly 
extending a very dirty paw he exclaimed in a 
tone of the heartiest approval, " Shake I " — Lit- 
erary World, London, 

— Sefior Castelar's History of the Discovery of 
America is nearing completion, and is to be pub- 
lished in Madrid early in October. He has done 
much during his thirty- six years of authorship 



to make clear and to further the common inter- 
ests of the Spanish and American people ; and 
his great work now forthcoming is expected to 
advance yet more the cause for which he has la- 
bored so long. Americans have not overlooked 
the debt they owe to Sefior Castelar, and he has 
been honored with a specially warm invitation to 
Chicago next May, as a national guest in connec- 
tion with the Exhibition. Whether he will be 
able to accept the invitation or not is still a mat- 
ter of some doubt, as he has many pressing 
works in hand. — Literary World, London. 

— In a recent issue of the London Times ap- 
pears the following notice : *' Yesterday, at the 
Auction Mart in Token- house- yard, Somersby- 
house, in Lincolnshire, the birthplace of Lord 
Tennyson, was offered for sale by Messrs. Han- 
nett & Co. of Pall-Mall. The highest bid for 
the estate, which comprises about 1,200 acres, 
was ;f 36,500, and the property was withdrawn." 

— Mr. Whittier recently sent to St. Nicholas 
Magazine a long poem commemorating a visit 
made to the poet by a party of young girls. The 
verses will appear in the November St. Nicholas. 

— A " literary marriage " has within the last 
few days been announced. It is that of M. Sigurd 
Ibsen, only son of Henry Ibsen, and the daugh- 
ter of Bjomstjcme Bjornson, the famous Norwe- 
gian novelist The young son of Ibsen is the 
author of a book on the subject of the union of 
Sweden and Norway. The young lady's portrait 
was one of the sensations of the Salon two years 
ago. She is a very beautiful girl of eighteen. 
— Publishers^ Circular. 

— The Letters of Charles Dickens, which ori- 
ginally appeared in three octavo volumes, are to 
be compressed by Macmillan & Co. into one 
volume, uniform with their current popular edi- 
tion of the novels. 

— Collingwood's Life of Ruskin, which is to 
be published in the autumn by Methuen & Co., 
is likely to prove an attractive feature of the 
coming season, apart from the fact that it is to 
be the " only authorized Life." We understand 
that it will contain a portrait of Ruskin in color 
(from an original water-color drawing by himself), 
careful reproductions of some six or eight of his 
drawings, a facsimUe of a portion of the MS. of 
Fors and illustrations of Brantwood and other 
residences. The volumes (for there will prob- 
ably be two) will be published simultaneously in 
the United States.— The Bookman. 

— Dr. Elliott Coues has been actively engaged 
preparing a new and important edition of Lewis 
and Clarkis Expedition ever the Rocky Moun- 
tains, which will be published shortly by Francis 
P. Harper. It will comprise a faithful, reprint 
of the Philadelphia edition of 18 14, the best and 
only complete one, with a bibliographical pref- 
ace, biographical sketches, and numerous valu- 
able explanatory, ethnological, geographical and 
scientific notes to the text by the editor. An 
index to the whole will also be added. 

— Marshal MacMahon has decided to publish 
hb memoirs at once, although he had not in- 
tended to give them to the public during his life- 
time. The accounts of the defeat of the French 
arhiy in 1870 as given by Zola in his La DibAcle 
have induced the veteran soldier to clear himself 
in the estimation of the world from the charge 
of incompetency tacitly conveyed by Zola's book. 

— Dr. A. Conan Doyle's new book, Adven- 
tures of Sherlock Holmes, is just published by 
Harper & Brothers. 



— Estes & Lauriat announce for the holiday 
season a fine illustrated edition of Ivanhoe in 
two volumes, with etchings by Lalauze ; Rome of 
To-day and Yesterday, by John Dennie, a com- 
bination of history and guidebook, with pho- 
tographic illustrations ; Glimpses of the French 
Court, by Laura E. Richards, a series of sketches 
of eminent Frenchmen in the time of Louis XIV 
and Louis XV ; Zenobia, a new illustrated edition 
of this standard work by William Ware ; editions 
of the Vicar of Wakefield and Paul and Virginia, 
modeled on those of the Parisian publisher, 
Jouaust; American Etchings, a collection of 
twenty plates by the best American etchers ; The 
Heart of Europe, by L. de Colange ; Recent Inter- 
national Art, a series of sixteen photo-etchings ; 
Life on the Circuit with Lincoln, by Major Henry 
C. Whitney; Mary, Queen of Scots, an abridg- 
ment by Rosalie Kauf mann of Miss Strickland ; 
and Robert Browning's prose Life of Strafford, 
in a limited edition. 

From the long list of books for young people 
issued by this firm, including their standard an- 
nuals, we select these titles — Through the Wilds, 
by Captain C. A. J. Farrar ; Elsie's Visit to Cloud- 
land and the Moon, by Frances Vescelius and E. 
J. Austen ; The ICnockabout Club in Search of 
Treasure, by F. A. Ober ; Three Vassar Girls in 
the Holy Land, by Elizabeth W. Champney; 
Hildegarde's Holiday, by Laura E. Richards; 
and The Boys of the Mirthfield Academy, by 
Laurence H. Francis. 
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ST* A U bocks andpampklft* received by the Litbrarv 
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Biography. 

Thb Story of Mackay of Uganda. By J. W. H. 
F. H. ReveUCo. #1.25 

Jambs Gilmour of Mongoua. By R. Lovett, M.A. 
F. H. Reyell Co. $1.75 

Famous Typbs of Womanhood. By Sarah K. Bolton. 
T. Y. CroweU&Co. $1.50 

A LiFB OF Grovbr Clbybland. By G. F. Parker. 
Cassell Publishing Co. 50c. 

Economics and Politics. 

" Man and the State : " Thb Rbpublican Party, by 
R. C. Horr; Thb Racb Problbm in thb South, by J. 
Le Conte, LL.D. ; Education as Related to Citizen- 
ship, by John W. Chadwick ; The Dbmocratic Party, 
by Edward M. Shepard. D. Appleton & Co. Each, loc. 



Essays and Sketches. 

FiBLD Farinos. By Martha McC. Williams. Harper 
& Brothers. 

Thb Dbsirb of Beauty. By Theodore Child. Harper 
& Brothers. 75c. 

Whbrb Art Bbgins. By Hume Nisbet Chatto & 
Windus. $3.50 

Fiction. 

Romance of TRotrviLLS. Translated by Meta DeVere. 
Robert Bonner's Sons. 50c 

In the Vulture's Nest. By Mildred Fairfax. Con- 
gregational S. S. & Pub. Society. $1.50 

Nor Wifk nor Maid. By Mrs. Hungerford. Hoven- 
don Co. 1 1. 00 

The Rivbrpark Rbbbluon. By Homer Greene. T. 
Y. Crowell & Co. |i.oo 

The Story of Uganda. By Sarah G. Srock. F. H. 
Revell Co. 1 1.25 

The Snarb of the Fowlbr. By Mrs. Alexander. 
Cassell Publishing Co. $1.00 

A Mad Tour. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. United Sutes 
Book Co. $1.25 

Diana. By Mrs. Oliphant. United States Book Co. 

The Cadets op. Flemming HlLU^^By^ 

T. Y. croweu & ogiTizea Dy^ ^* ^ 

Condsmnbd as a Nihilist; Bbric, the Briton; and 
In Grbbk Watbrs. By G. A. Henty. Chas. Scribner's 
Sons. Each, ^1.50 
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History. 

HiSTOKY OP THE ENGLISH LaNDBD INTEREST. By R. 

M. Garnier. Swan Sonnenschein & Co, l3-5o 

The Principal Speeches of the Statesmen and 
Orators of the French Revolution. Edited by H. 
Morse Stephens. Two vols. Macmillan & Co. $5.50 

Wisconsin Historical Collections. Edited by R. G. 
Thwaiies. VoL XII. Madison, Wis. : Democrat Print- 
ing Company. 

The Eve of the French Revolution. By £. J. 
LowelL Houghton, Mifflin & Co. I2.00 

The Duchess of Berry and the Court of Louis 
XVIII. By Imbert de St. Amand. Chas. Scribner*s 
Sons. $1.25 

Writings of Columbus. Edited by P. L. Ford. 
Chas. L. Webster & Co. 75c 

The Assassination of Lincoln. By T. M. Hanis. 
American Citizen Co. $3.50 

Quakers in Pennsylvania. By Albert C. Applegarth. 
The John Hopkins Press. 75c. 

Religion and Theology. 

Early Bibles of America. By John Wright, D.D. 
Thomas Whittaker. #1.50 

The Central Teaching of Jesus Christ. By T. D. 
Bernard. Macmillan & Co. $t.so 

A Plea for the Gospel. By George D. Herron, D.D. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 75c. 

Christianity between Sundays. By George Hodges. 
Thomas Whiitaker. $1.00 

Gloria Patri ; or, Our Talks about the Trinity. 
By J. M. Whiton, Ph.D. Thomas Whituker. $t.oo 

Aids to the Devout Study of CRiTiasM. By T. K. 
Cheyne. Thomas Whituker. $2.50 

The Episcopal Church. By George Hodges, D.D. 
Thomas Whittaker. 25c 

The Gospel of St. John. By Marcus Dods, D.D. 
A. C. Armstrong & Son. |i-5o 

The Model Sunday-School. By George M. Boynton. 
Congregational S. S. % Pub. Society. 75c. 

A Manual of Information Concerning the Epis- 
copal Church. By Rev. G. W. Shinn, D.D. Thomas 
Whituker. asc. 

History of the Christian Church. By Dr. Wilhelm 
Moeller. Macmillan & Co. $3-75 

Nrub Tbstamentliche Theologib. Band II. Von 
Dr. Willibald Beyschlag. Halle, Veriag von Eugen Strien. 

Scientific and Technical. 

Fragments of Science. Bv John Tyndall, F.R.S. 
Two volumes. D. Appleton & Co. l4-oo 

Man and the Glacial Period. By G. F. Wright. 
D. Appleton & Co. I1.75 

Travel and Adventure. 

Literary Shrinks of Yorkshire. By Erskine Stuart. 
Longmans, Green & Co. #2.50 

South Sea Idyls. By Chas. Warren Stoddard. Chas. 
Scribner's Sons. $1-50 

Adventures of a Blockade Runnbr. By William 
Watson. Macmillan & Co. $1.50 

Gentlemen's Driving Map. Issued by the Boston 
Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 

The West from a Car Window. By Richard Harding 
Davis. Harper & Brothers. $1-23 

A Little Swiss Sojourn. By W. D. Howells. Harper 
& Brothers. 50c. 

Spanish Cities. By Charles Augustus Stoddard. Chas. 
Scribner's Sons. $150 

London. By Walter Besant. Harper & Brothers. I3.00 

Miscellaneous. 

Book Collecting. By J. H. Slater. Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co. 50c. 

Dairying for Profit. By Mrs. E. M. Jones. Orange 
Judd Co. 30c. 

Comforting Thoughts and Love and Friendship 
(I1.50 each), and Many Thoughts for Many Hours 
(#3.00). CompUed by Alice L. Williams. Morrill, Higgins 
s Co. 



D. L. DowD»8 Health Exerciser. 

'orBrainWorken & Sedentary People i 
Qentlemen, Indies, Yoiittis; the AUilete 
or Invalid. A complete gymnasium. 
Takes up but 6 In. square fioorroom; 
new, scientific, durable, comprehensive, 
cheap. Indoreed by 20,000 physicians, 
lawyers, clergymen, editors and others 
now using It. Send for Ul'd circular, 40 
B^eng's: no charge. Prof. D. L. Dowd, 
lysicHl and Vocal Cnltnre, 9 h:ast 14th St., N.Y. 
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WASHBURN 

Guitars, Mandolint A ZHhert 
in Tolume and quality of tone are 
tbe BSST n tbs woaLD. Wa^ 
ranted to wear In any climate. 
Sold bj all leading dealers. Bean- 
tlfullj fllnstrated souvenir cat- 
alogue wltb portraits of famous 
arttau will b« Mailed FREE, 

HEALY, CHICACO. 



"CURIOUS QUESTIONS" 

Tbe raosc unique and reinaxkable of all books. An 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 0/ aU thai is rart andcurimtM. 
It corrects common errors in matters pertaining to Art. 
Literature, and Social Life ; opens up fresh channels of 
thought and conversation, and creates intense interest 
and enthusiasra wherever introduced. You wiU never 
realize how many things vou ought to know, and don'tf 



until vou read "Curious Questions." Send for descrin- 
tive Catalogue and terms. AGENTS WANTED. 
KEYSTONE PUBLISHING CO., PhiUdclphi*. 




From PhiladelpMa Times, AprU 20th, 1882. 

LARGE OBDE BS FOB TY PEWRITERS. 

The Ch»ver«aieat Orders KeaslMstoa Type- 
Krrlters l« I«arse Qamatltles. 

Special Telegram to Thb Tim as. 

Wasbixotov, April 18. 

Tbe United Stotes Oovemment Is the largest user of 
typewriters In the world. Upwards of two thousand 
Remingtons are employed In the several departments at 
Washington, and perhaps one-flfih as many of oUier differ- 
ent kinds, making a grand total of nearly twenty-live 
hundred; and the Remington Company is constantly re- 
ceiving requisitions from the government for additional 
machines. 

The Remington has been adopted also for govern- 
ment use in England, France, Germany, Russia, Canada, 
Australia, etc.; Indeed in nearly every country In the world. 

1ft SCHOOI. STREET, BOSTOIT. 



CALIGRAPH. 

aRBATEST SPEED. 

Best for Manifolding. 

100,000 ]>Alljr Users. 

The only writing machine 
awarded a gold medal at the Me- 
chanics' Fair, 1890. 




THE MOST nUBABLE. 



Single Case, No, 1, 
Double Case, No. 2, 
New Special, No, 8, 



$70.00 

85M0 

100.00 



For account of speed contests and circulars, address 

W. M. BELOHER & OO., 

HEW ENOI^AND AGENTS, 

36 Bromfleld 8t, Boston, Mass. 



AUTHORS. Skilled revision, competent 
and unbiassed oriticism of prose and rene are 
tlie specialties of the N. Y. Bnreaa of Revision. 
Unique in position and success; indorsed hv 
G. w. Curtis, J. B. Lowell. C. D. Warner. B. 
C. Stedman. Address Dr. Titus M. Coan, 
20 W. 14th St., N. Y. City. 



MM M 1^ f\ aj Aetnslly Spoken and ICaatrrad u 
r KB il W n Tea DVeeks at your ovn home, bj 
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THE AET OP POETET.* 

AVERY interesting and commendable 
task was assigned to himself by Pro- 
fessor Albert S. Cook of Yale University — 
the editing and arrangement of three famous 
manuals of the poetic art : by Horace, the 
charming lyrist of the world as he found it ; 
Vida, a humanist of the Italian Renaissance ; 
and the French Boileau, who aspired to the 
noble name of the Poet of Good Sense. 
Professor Cook has performed his labor with 
great efficiency, tact and modesty, as well 
as with critical scholarship. He has availed 
himself of standard translations of the poems, 
accompanying the English version with the 
original Latin or French, so that parallel 
passages are to be found upon the same 
page. The illustrations consist of citations 
from various critical essays, and are admi- 
rably chosen and arranged. An appendix 
contains copious notes, partly original and 
partly selected, but all testifying to the clear 
intelligence and fine literary taste of the 
editor. It is an admirable volume in plan 
and in execution. The serious and just re- 
flections of the critics of former centuries 
ought to have weight with the new genera- 
tion of poets, to solidify and refine their 
rather too empirical art. 

It would be easy to select many passages 
from the debonair Horace, or the graver 
Italian and Frenchman, which should, with 



•The Art of Pbetry. Edited by A. S. Cook. Ginn & 
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impersonality and with the weight of vener- 
able and classic authority, reprove certain 
traits of insufficiency and carelessness on 
the part of the young modem bards whose 
volumes of verse come to puzzle the reviewer. 
For His a task for the much-tried hero of a 
fairy story to separate and count the grains 
of good wheat among the chafiE — words 
weightless, blown about as the winds of me- 
ter may take them — of the pretty little 
books which pile up the reviewer^s desk. 
Nor is the reviewer altogether flinty of heart. 
We too have been in Arcady, and set mouth 
to the reed pipe ; nor are we yet so far gone 
in years as to forget the illusions of those 
times. And *t)s without pleasure that we 
sometimes tell a fond youth that, unless he 
have already a competence, he would better 
hang up his lute and go into trade. In fu- 
ture, then, it may be enough to direct more 
than one aspirant to Professor Cook's vol- 
ume, that he may learn how noble and grave 
an art is poetry, and how much discipline is 
needed merely to acquire its technical part. 
For not by rule o' thumb do the Muses sing, 
nor without the laws of Apollo. 

Finally, brave young rhymesters, do not 
yield too soon to the allurements of a little 
volume, creamy of paper, wide as to mar- 
gins, silken-covered, adorned with lettering 
in gold — at the author's risk and charge. 
Listen, rather, to Vida of Cremona, who tells 
such as yourselves : 

Now let Urn softly to himself rehearse 
His first attempts and rudiments of verse. 

So may you escape those brief and unflat- 
tering reviews which, prompted by justice 
rather than by mercy, bless neither him that 
gives nor him that takes them. 



THE HETHEBLAHD PEOPLE .• 

PROF. P. J. BLOK, the author of this 
brilliant and painstaking history of the 
Dutch people, fills the chair of modem 
history in the University of Groningen. 
A Leyden student, and trained under the 
great master Fruin, the critic of Motley, he 
has already won his spurs as an author. 
Taking Leyden, which has had an uninter- 
rupted history from Roman times, as a typ- 
ical Dutch city of the Middle Ages he wrote 
a standard work on that municipality, which 
in continuity of interest is probably the most 
interesting of all the cities of Holland. He 
continued his good work by still further 
illuminating the local and national history 
by his book on A Hollandish City under 
the Burgundo-Austrian Dominion, Now, 
after long years of preparation, thoroughly 
equipped with critical knowledge, with skill 
in modem methods and with a felicitous 
style, he essays to tell the story of the 
Dutch people. In this first volume he treats 
of the period between prehistoric man and 
the year 1300 A D. 



*Geschiedenis Tan het Nederlandsche VoUc. Volume 1 
Door P. J. Blolc Groningen : J. B. Wolters. 



The Netherlands of the ancient and medi- 
aeval eras extended from Friesland to Flan- 
ders ; it lay between Germany and France, 
with the North Sea for the western bound- 
ary. Csesar was the first to tell in writing 
the story of these amphibious people; and 
from the narratives of the Roman authors 
and the testimony of archaeology. Professor 
Blok constmcts a remarkably clear story. 

Even in the classic days of the Roman 
dominion the southem part of the Nether- 
lands was peopled by Celts, and the north- 
ern by Teutons. The Romans occupied the 
Rhine region not only by building camps 
and towers, but also by founding cities and 
introducing trade, agriculture and the arts 
and ornaments of life. Dwelling lightly on 
battles and campaigns, the author pictures 
the working out, side by side, of the two 
factors — the German mark and the Roman 
farm, the life of the free " boers " or farmers 
and the slaves of the Roman landlords. 
After the decay of the world-power of Rome 
and the withdrawal of the legions, the older 
forms of Teutonic freedom again asserted 
themselves, though they were vastly influ- 
enced by a rich inheritance of Roman ideas. 

In treating the Franks, Saxons and Fri- 
sians and the dominion of Charles the Great, 
the fact is made clear that Southern Nether- 
lands was more powerfully influenced and 
molded to Prankish and Latin ideas, while 
Northern Netherlands, especially Frisia, 
maintained almost intact the old Teutonic 
institutions. Indeed, to this day, Frisia is 
the one unconquered part of Europe whose 
name has never been changed ; one may still 
see there in actual operation some of the 
ancient and primitive Teutonic political or- 
ganizations. Nevertheless the ** Free Fri- 
sians" of uncritical habits of mind will 
hardly thank Dr. Blok for puncturing those 
bubbles of fancy which claim for their old 
code of laws an antiquity reaching back to 
the times of Charlemagne. 

The third division of the work carries us 
into the times of feudalism and the cmsades. 
Thoroughly familiar with the annals of clois- 
ters — the edifices of which are now repre- 
sented in village or field by scraps of wall 
or fragments of brick — the author is also 
able to check the ecclesiastical annalists 
by the town records. He shows the slow 
emergence of the mediaeval free cities which 
were municipal republics. These were 
dotted over the land, and made a federal re- 
public ultimately possible. Incidentally, Pro- 
fessor Blok foreshadows, also, the reasons 
why the political machine, when it became 
national, was so clumsy in its workings. 
The rise of the trading classes, the growth 
of burgher rights, the habits and customs of 
the people, their sports and amusements, as 
well as their wars and quarrels, are vividly 
set forth. The bishop and the noble are 
striking figures on the pages of Dutch his-^ 
tory, but the burgher is the man of promise. 

The final chapter is one which will inter- 
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est all students, for this is a history that is 
critical as well as narrative. It shows what 
are the sources of Dutch history before the 
year 1300, and cautiously appraises their 
value. A good index is followed by two 
maps in colors, with copious notes — one of 
the Gallo-Teutonic times when the Romans 
held rule, and the other of the feudal States 
of the thirteenth century. The style is dear 
and polished; and the fine literary culture 
and wide human sympathies of Professor 
Blok remind one of Macaulay, while the 
history is much less partisan in tone and 
much more trustworthy. 



nr OLD ST. 8TEPHEF8.* 

ANEW writer who signs herself Jeanie 
Drake appears before the public with 
a charming and spirited romance. It has 
the genuine color of the times and the local- 
ity that it represents — South Carolina in the 
full-voiced days of Calhoun, when stately 
manners prevailed and much quoting of 
Horace in the original Latin, and young 
ladies called people ** monstrous agreeable," 
instead of "perfectly lovely." The author 
has caught very delicately this tone of the 
first half of the century and maintained it 
well, without allowing it to disguise too much 
the human nature and the events of her story. 
The family at Woodhurst appears to have 
been composed of very real people. Plump 
and decorous Cousin Betty, with her silken 
sash printed with a likeness of Lafayette; 
the open-hearted, pompous master; Miles 
and Anthony with their colored attendants, 
Castor and Pollux ; the blustering, brave old 
colonel; more than the rest, the sweet mis- 
tress Dorothy — are characters who impress 
the reader with the half-impersonal but wholly 
cordial regard which is felt for ancestors 
whom one has never seen. 

Miss Drake has, of course, drawn upon 
the records of the time she describes for 
many facts and effects ; but she has blended 
these so thoroughly with the fiction that no 
stiffness or patchwork is apparent Balls and 
visits were real solemnities in those days ; 
people danced "high and composedly; " and 
compliments were classic and elaborate, not 
the semi-c3rnical tributes of modem society. 
Although the novel will be valued chiefly as 
a graceful and refined portrajral of manners, 
it is by no means lacking in the usual inter- 
est of plot and development. Its humor is 
cordial and delicate; its pathos is genuine 
and eloquent. The introductory phrases 
could hardly be more felicitous as a preface 
for a romance of this kind : 

When all the world and Love and I were 
young, I did not really believe I should ever 
grow old. The ardent youth which confronted 
me in a mirror and coursed swiftly lUong my 
veins seemed myself, one and inseparable. It 
is not when the Olympic dust flies from the 
racer's car wheels, or he wanders with PUlIis in 
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the grove, that he can picture an inevitable day 
when, with dim tves weary of such scenes, he 
will quietly await, by the side of the dark river, 
his passage over. One mental provision I made, 
however, In a vague way for that shadowy future. 

This provision made by Master Anthony 
Ashley was no other than his memoir of 
current events, in which form the novel is 
written. 

"Jeanie Drake" is to be congratulated 
upon a success out of the common line and 
beyond the ordinary degree. Her story has 
real vitality, distinction and interest. One 
hint we would offer for her good: that a 
buyer of books is greatly influenced by an 
attractive title ; and that time and ingenuity 
are well expended by the author in the in- 
vention of a name which shall stimulate 
interest at sight. In Old St. SUphen's leads 
one to expect a novel mildly polemic, rather 
colorless in style and decidedly wearisome. 
The surprise was most agreeable as page 
after page corrected the prejudice. May the 
author's next novel be better heralded ; she 
is likely to become a favorite writer with a 
choice circle of readers. 



MB. BESAirrS LOIDOH * 

THE extremely readable articles which 
Mr. Besant has been contributing to 
Harper's MagoMine^ within the last two 
years, on London from the time of the 
Romans to that of George II, have been 
collected in a fine volume, illustrated with 
many views of buildings and antiquities. 
Mr. Besant has tried to "present pictures 
of the city of London — instantaneous pho- 
tographs, showing the streets, the buildings 
and the citizens at work and at play." Such 
a " presentment of the city and the people 
from age to age has never yet," he believes, 
"been attempted." 

Mr. Besant's opening chapter, " After the 
Romans," emphasizes the peculiarity of the 
situation of London as compared with the 
great number of cities : 

Around most ^eat towns there is found a 
broad belt of cultivated ground protected by the 
wall and the garrison. Here tne people grow 
for their own use their grain and their mit, and 
pasture their beasts and their swine. London 
alone among ffreat cities never had any such 
home farm untu the marsh was reclaimed. The 
cattle, which were driven daily along the roads 
hito the dty, grazed on pastures in Essex farms, 
beyond the forest of the River Lea. The corn 
which filled her markets came down the river in 
barges from the inland country. All the supplies 
necessary for the daily food of the dty were 
brought in from the country round. Should 
these supplies be cut ofi^ London would be 
starved. 

He believes that the Roman "Augusta" 
was abandoned by the British before the 
coming of the East Saxon : 

The evidence seems to me positive rather than 
negadve, and in fact conclusive. London, I am 
convinced, must—xioX, may, but iw»//— have re- 
mained for a time desolate and empty. 

Mr. Besant has admirably supplemented, 
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with all his skill and charm as a writer and 
his signal ability in selecting the pictur- 
esque aspects of life and manners, the or- 
dinary histories of the great English me- 
tropolis. One might, indeed, call the work 
history made delightful. It is a volume of 
great literary felicity, and of profound inter- 
est for the student of men and manners. 
The reviewer's duty may well be considered 
to be discharged if he notes a few of the 
more important passages and quotes one or 
two. Among these are the descriptions of the 
houses of Saxon and Roman times (page 86); 
of the Mysteries and the May-day proces- 
sion of the same era ; of the religious orders 
in Plantagenet days; of the daily life of 
the subjects of Queen Elizabeth (page 303) ; 
and the graceful chapter on Tudor London, 
entitled "A Perambulation," which begins 
thus : 

It was on the morning of June 23, in the year 
of grace 1603, that I was privileged to benold 
John Stow himself in the flesh, and to converse 
with him, and to walk with him through the 
streets of the city whose history and ongin he 
knew better than any man of his own age or of 
any time that has followed him. It is common 
enough for a man to live among posterity, to 
speak to them and to counsel them ; but for a 
man to visit his forefathers is a thing of rarer 
occurrence. At another time the way and man- 
ner of slipping backward up the ringmg grooves 
of change may be explained for the benefit of 
others. For the moment the important thing is 
the actual fact. 

For the London of Charles II, Mr. Besant 
has been able to reproduce the daily house- 
hold life of a well-to-do family, having come 
into possession of a bundle of documents 
containing their household accounts for the 
years 1 677-1 679. 

With all his care to present the material 
life of the citizens of London from age to 
age, Mr. Besant, as his readers might well 
expect, is not neglectful of the more spirit- 
ual aspects of that life, as when he thus con- 
cludes his second chapter : 

In London, Saxon and Norman, as also for 
many centuries to follow, the finest thing they 
had to show was the Church, with its music that 
moved the heart to tears; its promises, which 
steeled the soul to endurance ; its glories, which 
carried the beholder far away from the wattle 
and clay of his hut and his grimy leathern doub- 
let ; its frown, which stood between him and the 
tyrannous Over Lord, and saved his home from 
starvation and his womankind from dishonor. 
Fortunate was it for the people that they had 
the Church to show to those ambassadors of the 
Moslem. 

AET ponrrs op view.* 

IN the two art books named below may be 
seen curiously exemplified the difference 
between the " layman's " and the " working 
artist's " mental standpoints. Mr. Child, in 
TAe Desire of Beauty^ touches his subject 
delicately, critically, evasively, without preju- 
dice and without enthusiasm, in a series of 
short essays which will be delightful read- 
ing to all serious-minded amateurs. Mr. 



* The Denre of Beauty. By Theodore Child. Harper ft 
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Where Ait Bq^int. By Home Nisbet Chatto & Wb- 
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Child's remarks on " Various Kinds of Criti- 
cism " will please equally the not too self- 
important critic and his victim who has 
many times smarted under the stripes. Mr. 
Child has a very happy knack of writing 
sentences with an epigrammatic turn which 
makes them cling in the memory, and his 
essays are finished and polished to the last 
degree. His definition of the art-connois- 
seur deserves quoting: "The refined con- 
noisseur is a man possessed of memories of 
the greatest possible number of fine works 
of art, and a reasoned knowledge of the 
pleasure which they are capable of produc- 
ing." His impressions of " Impressionism " 
are individual and well worth considering, 
although no one need receive them ex 
cathedra. 

When we turn from the American to the 
English point of view, from the layman to 
the working painter (for Mr. Hume Nisbet 
will have none of the name "artist"), we 
leave theories for practical detail. Mr. 
Child had a plain object in writing his book 
: — to express his own feelings and theories on 
the fine arts in modem life. Mr. Nisbet's 
object in writing Where Art Begins is not 
apparent, as his practical theories and work- 
ing ideas are set hither and thither with no 
sequence whatever. Yet it is at once obvi- 
ous that Mr. Child is a writer of books, 
while Mr. Nisbet is a painter of pictures. 

Any one who has followed, with any de- 
gree of attention, the course of art in Eng- 
land during the last twenty years must have 
been struck by the large degree of inability 
which the English school of art has long 
shown for separating the important from 
the unimportant, the relevant from the 
irrelevant. For instance, Mr. Nisbet ad- 
vocates vegetarianism as an art measure, 
although he confesses he cannot practice it 
Yet Mr. Nisbet is extremely practical in 
most of his directions, and his chapters on 
photography and book-illustration are capi- 
tal and entirely workmanlike. The English 
artist of today, however he may condemn 
his predecessor of the Renaissance, is very 
eager to follow his footsteps, and to make 
his artistic province, in these days of divi- 
sion of labor, as large as in the olden time, 
when individualism and not codperation was 
the theory. 

Mr. Nisbet treats of many subjects, from 
bookplates and bookbinding to women's 
gowns and the proper arrangement of a 
family photographic group, with entire im 
partiality. All of his opinions are interest- 
ing, some are valuable, yet few are relevant 
in their connection. One of the best chap- 
ters is on "Ships Ancient and Modem." 
Where Art Begins is very well illustrated, 
with the exception of the frontispiece ; the 
vignette, in the style of Turner's best vi- 
gnettes, is beautiful, and in thorough accord 
with Mr. Nisbet's theories of what a vignette 
should be. The shape, size, paper and 
printing of Mr. Nisbet's book are most 



praiseworthy; but the cover (alas for all 
Mr. Nisbet's theories I ) is very bad in design, 
although bookbinding is one of his favorite 
hobbies. If one does no( expect from this 
volume coherency or unity, he will enjoy its 
enthusiasm and its artistic purism, so dear 
to the English soul of today. 



A FBENOH AMBASSADOS AT THE 
OOUBT OF 0HABLE8 H* 

MJUSSERAND has added to his pre- 
• vious interesting works on English 
history and literature a new volume based on 
the unpublished correspondence of the Comte 
de Cominges. He was bom in 1613; he 
married the superlatively beautiful Sibylle 
d'Amalbi, who was famous as the C^sonie 
of Les Pr^cieuses ; she was with him but a 
short time, however, in England, whither, in 
the fiftieth year of his age, he was sent by 
Louis XIV of France as ambassador to the 
court of Charles II, the merry and dissolute 
monarch. The two sovereigns are admi- 
rably contrasted by M. Jusserand — Louis, 
tmly great in his attention to business and 
in his royal ambitions ; Charles, great only in 
his loves, and earnest only about his pleas- 
ures. M. Jusserand begins with a chapter 
on the predecessor of Cominges in England 
— the Comte D'Estrades ; he then gives the 
needed biographical details, and devotes 
Chapter III to the tone and manner of the 
correspondence with Louis and his foreign 
secretary; the following chapters on Eng- 
lish language and literature^ etiquette and 
court news, the liberties of England, reli- 
gious matters and war and peace are based 
on this correspondence. Chapter IX re- 
counts the fortunes of the " celebrated em- 
bassy " appointed by Louis, on which there 
were added to the ambassador the Due de 
Verneuil and Honor^ Courtin. This com- 
mission failed in its endeavors, and war 
broke out with England on one side and 
the Dutch and Louis on the other. So the 
Comte de Cominges returned to France in 
1666, having to pass through the troubles of 
quarantine against the plague, of which a 
pathetic account is given. He survived four 
years longer. 

The picture which is given by this volume 
of the times of Charles II does not vary in 
any substantial features from those familiar 
to readers of English history, but it supplies 
a very large number of details of all degrees 
of interest. Like all the other French am- 
bassadors of that time, Cominges was utterly 
ignorant of the English language, and this 
ignorance, of course, interfered greatly with 
his observations. This did not prevent him, 
however, from endeavoring to carry out faith- 
fully the orders received from His Majesty 
of France; but this was his judgment of 
English literature of that day : 

It seems that arts and sciences do entirely leave 



one country, sometimes, to go and adorn another 
in its turn. They appear at present to have 
chosen France as their abode; and if some 
traces of them are to be discovered here, it is 
only in the memory of Bacon, Moms, Buchanan 
and in later times of a man called Miltonius 
(un nomm^ Miltonius), who has rendered himself 
more infamous by his noxious writing^ than the 
very tormentors and assassins of their king. I 
will not fail, however, to collect information with 
great care, and I will do it the more willingly as 
nothing in the world seems to me more worthy 
of your Majesty. 

The famous Thomas Hobbes of Malmes- 
bury was a frequent guest at Comte de Co- 
minges' dinner table; and the Comte en- 
deavored, but in vain, to secure a pension 
from the French king for the philosopher. 

There were great contentions at the Eng- 
lish court on points of precedence and the 
etiquette of keeping on, or taking off the hat, 
especially between the various foreign am- 
bassadors. A large part of these pages is 
devoted to such matters of diplomatic jeal- 
ousy ; others tell us of the frail beauties of 
Charles' court; of General Monk, as the 
deepest drinker of the day ; of Huygens, the 
celebrated mathematician ; of the best method 
of making chocolate, a very important matter 
with the nobility ; of the evil effects of Lon- 
don smoke and fog ; and the terrors of the 
plague of 1666, from which the court and the 
aristocracy fled, whithersoever they could. 

The very readable matter of the body of 
the book is reenforced by an appendix of 
substantially equal length, which gives the 
original French of the correspondence upon 
which the various sections are based. M. Jus- 
serand's style will bear a little improvement. 
He speaks of the English literature which 
" consisted in the works," etc. He uses the 
word " curious " twice, concerning the am- 
bassador's report on the liberties of Eng- 
land, where it is plain that "careful " is the 
word which he needs. "Raised to the 
ground," on page 34, is an obvious error for 
" razed to the ground." The characteristic 
comment, on page 38, concerning La Belle 
Cominges — "would not be expressed in our 
sans-culottist days " — marks the difference 
between breeches and trousers. There are 
ten good portraits of ambassadors and others. 



• A French AmbMMidor at the Court of CluurksIL By 
J. J.JoMerand. With portnita. O. P. Putnam's Sooa. 



OOHVEOnonT biveb beeds.* 

THE soKaOled Peasant Bard, Mr. Josiah 
D. Canning, was not a phenomenon, but 
something much better — a real poet of his 
own kind and degree, hindered by some cir- 
cumstances and developed by other condi 
tions. But he had the natural sentiment and 
gift. It is easy to see that his expression 
was much influenced by the books which he 
read. Probably his range of reading was 
limited to the old-fashioned standard works; 
and these were evidently studied by him 
with unwearying enjoyment. He was con- 
stantly indebted, for instance, to Bums for 
the manner and meter of mral verse; but h|> 



•ConnecticotRiTtrRoeda. PoMiia by JoaiahD. Canning. 
J. O. Cvpplaa Co. |i.as. 
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did not fail to assimilate, also, the tender 
spirit of appreciation of the homely things 
of the field and the farm. Not only his 
pathos but his humor are apt to shape them- 
selves into the mold of Bums. The apos- 
trophes to Apollo and the Muses, and the 
occasional experiments with a classic or a 
French phrase, are extraneous graces, bor- 
rowed from the poet's reading as a tribute 
to literary form. He addresses Connecticut 
River in verse of genuine beauty — inter- 
rupted by a conventional line which oddly 
reminds one of the fashion which formerly 
led New England builders to support the 
cornice of village houses upon Corinthian 
columns : 

When first the Indian, on his wild sanrey, 
Broke from the covert of his forest way, 
And on thy shore a breathing statue stood 
To gaze upon thy silver-gleaming flood ; 
If ever Indian struck poetic fire, 
Or faintest warble from Apollo's lyre, 
If ever red man breathed a grateful (urayer 
To the Great Spirit, it was then and there. 

Simple and forcible is the simile where 
the brook runs to join the river : 

A brook comes tumbling down its rocky stair. 
Leaps to thy bosom with a shout of joy 
Like some delighted, joumey-promis^ boy. 

Naturally when Mr. Canning's poetry is 
entirely his own it is at its best. The voice 
and the observation are equally individual ih 
such lines as his ** Indian Summer : " 

Soft falls the hazy light upon 

The hillside, plain and vale ; 
The yellow leaves bestrew my path. 

And down the stream they sail. . . . 
A soUtarv bee afield, 

AUurea by these bright hours, 
Flits like a lay before my eyes ; 

She'U find no honey flowers. 

The sketches of rural scenes and char- 
acters are strong and deft with true rustic 
humor. Certainly, Mr. Canning's verse is 
better worth printing than the more ambi- 
tious and less cordial efforts of many a writer 
of sonnets and rondeaux. 



THE WEST FBOH A OAB WINDOW* 

THE West is nothing if not spacious; 
and Mr. Davis is quite too clever to 
imagine that he knows all about its para- 
doxical civilization because he has made a 
rapid railway tour there. Instead of tak- 
ing his itinerary too seriously, he records 
a series of clear-sighted and comprehensive 
impressions. His book is an excellent piece 
of reporting, not only of the facts but also 
of the Western temper. 

One of the first surprises which awaited 
Mr. Davis on the wild Mexican border was 
the prohibition against carrying firearms. 
He had already seen a man raise the car 
window and "begin to shoot splinters out 
of the passing telegraph poles with a melan- 
choly and listless air." Here surely was a 
hero after the fancy of Mr. Bret Harte! 
But No, sirs 1 It was merely the deputy 
sheriff practicing; only he may carry a re- 
volver — it is the badge of his office. Per- 
sons not in authority, jf they persist in car- 



rying weapons, are fined twenty-five dollars, 
or go to jail for a score of days. In Texas 
Mr. Davis visited the historic Alamo, the 
tragedy of which he rapidly indicates. Then 
he went to look up the border troops of the 
United States Army — and it would not be 
strange if one of these days he should tell 
some stories of garrison life as amusing 
as those of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, and with 
less of the cock-a-hoop quality and shorthand 
idiom; for Mr. Davis has a good journal- 
istic style, without mannerisms. 

Then to the new mining region of Creede, 
where the sign of a land-claim consists of 
four stumps with planks nailed upon them. 
There is the Holy Moses mine, and above 
it rises a mountain so high that the pines 
which cover its top look like small black 
pins thickly set in a pincushion. Oklahoma 
City has for the East that interest "with 
which one regards a portrait finished by a 
lightning crayon artist, *with frame com- 
plete,' ia ten minutes.'* It is an infant phe- 
nomenon of a place, a precocious, three-year- 
old city. The visitor sets it all forth with 
admirable effectiveness. He concludes, how- 
ever, that a hall bedroom and a gas stove in 
New York City and contentment therewith 
are better than a hundred and sixty acres in 
the speculative West. 

The American Indian, Mr. Davis per- 
ceives, "may be taken seriously, like the 
Irish question, by politicians and philan- 
thropists; or lightly, as a picturesque and 
historic relic of the past." It is lightly, then, 
that the tourist proposes to take his red 
brother, for the very sensible reason that 
there was no time to study him more than 
superficially. It is a very entertaining de- 
scription that he gives of the tribe near Fort 
Sill ; and he pays a fine tribute to the hon- 
orable and tactful conduct of Lieutenant 
Scott toward the Indians. " The officers are 
the only men who have absolutely nothing to 
gain, make or lose by the Indians." They 
oppose, however, the plan, now in consider- 
ation, of giving to officers the charge of the 
agencies, which would at once take them 
away from their neutral position. Instead, 
they believe it would be well to raise the 
agents' salaries to a sum that would induce 
men of worth and honesty to take these 
places, and do away with present abuses. 
" It may have been merely an accident," Mr. 
Davis testifies, " but I did not meet with one 
officer in any of the army posts who did not 
side with the Indian in his battle for his 
rights against the government." 

Altogether, Mr. Davis has written a very 
bright and readable series of articles, which 
appear equally well in this more exacting 
form of a book. Mr. Frederic Remington's 
illustrations really illustrate. 



of the poet that was the reverse of flattering. 
Stamping on the pavement, he exclaimed : " This 
Shelley of yours was a scoundrel, and he ought 
to have been hanged." Bell Scott felt deeply 
chagrined, and the rest of the walk was taken in 
solemn sUence. Before the two old men parted 
at Scott* 8 door, however, Shelley's censor had 
b^;un to relent, and hardly half an hoar had 
elapsed when there came round from Cheyne 
Row to Scott's house the bust of Shelley as a 
peace offering. Carlyle saw that he had wounded 
a gentle spirit by his trenchant criticism, so he 
presented the painter-poet with a bust of his 
hero. 



Mnros NOTioES. 



•The West from a Cur Window. By Richard Harding 
Davis. Illustrated. Harper & Brothers. $1.*$. 



— Walking one day with Carlyle, W. BeU 
Scott (when resident in Chelsea) gave somewhat 
exuberant expression to his admiration for Shel- 
ley. Carlyle at once opposed to this an estimate 



Sunshine. 

*f Natural Science can no more be learned from 
reading a book than can the violin,** says the au- 
thor of this clever volume in her prehure ; " the 
utmost help that a book may afford is to relate 
what nature has told to others, and if it do not 
imply *go t^ou and do likewise,' it stops short 
of its duty. . . . It is in view of this fact that 
experiment is made the strong point of the book ; 
not merely the simple demonstration of the lec- 
ture table, but also the unconscious and often un- 
noticed experiments of every-day life." 

Miss Amy Johnson, LL.A., who writes these 
words, is an ** Honors Certificated Science 
Teacher," and was formerly head mistress of the 
Royal Academy at Inverness. In pursuance of 
this theory she supplements her chapters — which 
are in reality short and familiar lectures on soch 
enticing subjects as the solar properties, the spec- 
trum, the laws of refraction and reflection, the 
camera and the magnifying glass, " How the son- 
beams feed the flowers," ** Rays and their ways " 
and the like — with suggestions for experiments, so 
easy and so clearly described as to be quite within 
the power of children practicing at home with 
ordinary apparatus. Great skill is exhibited both 
in making the subjects attractive and in simplify- 
ing their treatment *' It is impossible to make 
a scientific book too simple," says an authority ; 
Miss Johnson has never lost sight of this essen- 
tial truth in her lectures, which are meant to be 
suggestive rather than didactic, and worked out 
and expanded rather than imi^ddy followed. 
The profuse and very good illustrations with 
which the publishers have enriched the volume 
add much to its value.— Macmillan & Co. I1.75. 

Field- Parings. 

It is one of the literary fashions of the time to 
write essays upon the sights and sounds of out- 
of-doors, and the pleasure which these afford to 
the diligent observer. For us the value of such 
writings is principally determined by the degree of 
self-consciousness on the writer's part. Whether 
he be a scientist or simply an empiric lover of 
the woods and meadows, his work must prove 
to us that it was done for nature's sake instead 
of his own literary ambition. For instance, Mr. 
Bradford Torrey's work is delightful from its 
frank and friendly tone, devoid of any self-con- 
ceit These essays by Mrs. Martha McCulloch 
WilHams, on the other hand, continually insist 
upon the reader's attention to her semi-rfaythms, 
inversions, quaintnesses and appreciations. "An^ 
you love Nature," she writes for instance, **o!^ 
mother, a winter world shall tempt you forth as 
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Strongly as summer sunshine." Nature — capital 
N and all — fairly disappears behind the lyric 
archaisms of the aspirant to a literary style. 
Th€se affectations and over-subtleties ought to 
be corrected. Mrs. Williams has much talent, 
power of observation and sentiment which would 
appear to advantage if freed from this senti- 
mentalized and manipulated style. — Harper & 
Brothers. $1.25. 

The Adventures of a Blockade Runner. 

Mr. William Watson writes of actual events 
and personal experiences during the war. He 
was one of the many who were opposed to the 
Secession movement in the South, and took the 
side against it from the beginning; but when 
action had become irrevocable he was unwilling 
to favor the North, and found it impossible to 
remain neutral. His earlier volume, Lt/g in the 
Confederate Armyy was well received, especially 
in England, where it was first published. The 
present volume has many of the same character- 
istics, though it will hardly be as interesting to 
the general reader. The three trips of the block- 
ade runner are described with an infinity of de- 
taU, which makes the result a rather bulky vol- 
ume of over three hundred pages. One must 
yet recognize the value of such a statement of 
facts, free from anything like exaggeration or 
boasting. The writer makes no claim to literary 
ability, and asks a hearing as only a plain nar- 
rator of events in which he participated. — Mac- 
millan & Co. ^1.50. 

Three Economic Books. 

Three volumes, which doubtless have already 
found their way into the hands of numerous 
political speakers in the present Presidential 
"campaign of education,'* are Mr. Edward At- 
kinson's Taxation and Work ($1.25), Mr. J. 
Schoenhof's Economy of High Wages ($1.50), 
and The Farmer'' s Tariff Manual by Daniel 
Strange ($1.25) — all three books being published 
by G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Mr. Atkinson's volume consists of thirty-one 
chapters on the tariff and the currency; they 
have been widely published in various news- 
papers, and we should incline to rank them 
among his most forcible and valuable writings. 
The tenor of the book may be judged by the 
motto taken from a decision by the late Justice 
Miller : " To lay with one hand the power of the 
government on the property of the citizen, and 
with the other to bestow it upon favored indi- 
viduals to aid private enterprise and build up 
private fortunes, is none the less robbery because 
it is done under the forms of law and is called 
taxation." 

Mr. Schoenhofs work has for its sub- title, 
*' An inquiry into the cause of high wages and 
their effect on methods and cost of production." 
Hb residence abroad as United States Consul, 
and his special investigations in Europe and at 
home, have given Mr. Schoenhof a high rank 
among students of industrial problems. His 
thesis is that high wages and low cost of produc- 
tion go together, and this he seems to us to prove 
to conviction. The volume is one of much value 
to all impartial students of the wages question. 

Mr. Strange's volume b by a farmer for farm- 
ers. It b put in the rather unsatbfactory form 
of texts from the advocates of protection, the 
weakness or falsity of which he goes on to ex- 
pose. Mr. Strange writes much more in the 



newspaper style than either Mr. Schoenhof or 
Mr. Atkinson ; but there b no lack of vigor or 
pertinency in his manner. 

Man smd the Qlacial Period. 

In thb new bsue of the ** International Scien- 
tific " series — which, by the way, lengthens 
slowly in these days — Prof. G. Frederic Wright 
of Oberlin has made an abridgment from hb 
large work on The Ice Age in North America, 
He has prepared himself for this minor volume 
by investigations on the Pacific coast and in 
Europe; but the American matter in the two 
volumes is substantially the same. Professor 
Kendall of Stockport, England, contributes a 
large portion of Chapter VI relatuig to glacial 
phenomena in the Britbh Isles, and Prof. H. W. 
Haynes supplies an appendix on the question of 
Man in the Tertiary period. Professor Wright 
begins by saying : '* That man was in existence 
and occupied both Europe and America during 
thb great expansion of the northern glaciers b 
proved by evidence which is now beyond dbpute. 
It b the object of the present volume to make a 
concbe presentation of the facts which have been 
rapidly accumulating during the past few years 
relating to the glacial period and to its connec- 
tion with human hbtory." He finds no evidence 
for more than one glacial era; but in this 
there might have been various advances and re- 
treats of the glaciers. His objections to Mr. 
Croll's astronomical theory of the cause of the 
glacial period are stated at length. He believes 
that Prestwich's calculation of 25,000 jrears, as 
ample for the reign of the ice of the glacial 
period, b both credible and probable. — D. Ap 
pleton & Co. ^1.75. 



— <* M. Zola, to whom as a novelbt nothing b 
sacred," says the Tribune^ " b at Lourdes, study- 
ing the details of the annual pilgrimage now in 
force." He goes about hb work in the same 
business-like manner with which he laid the 
foundations of La Terre and VAssommoir, 
He meets train-loads of sick people arriving 
hourly. He walks by the side of stretchers on 
which the maimed are carried to the shrine. 
He talks to the crippled, cross-examines them, 
and fills his notebook with more or less admira- 
ble copy. There b a bureau at Lourdes where 
the cases of alleged cure are officially authenti- 
cated. Thb means the personal examination of 
the patients. M. Zola, not inclined to mbs any- 
thing, applied for permission to be present at the 
examinations. The doctors pointed out that, as 
some of the patients were ladies, it would be 
awkward. M. Zola thought not, and pleaded 
earnestly in the interests of art. Finally a com- 
prombe was arrived at, so that thb chapter in 
hb novel should not be lacking. All thb b re- 
lated with exquisite gravity by the French papers, 
which have their special correspondents on the 
spot, dogging the footsteps of M. Zola. 

— The long-expected new edition of Sir Will- 
iam Smith's Dictionary of the Bible may be 
looked for towards the end of the year. The 
editor has had the cooperation of Prof. J. M. 
Fuller of King's Collie, editor of the Stu- 
dents Bible, and author of the conmientary on 
Daniel in the Speaker's Bible, Professor Driver' 
of Oxford contributes the articles on the Hexa- 
teuch. Professor Cheyne b, we believe, not a 
contributor. 



— One nephew of John Keats, named after 
himself, a son of hb brother George, who emi- 
grated in 18 18, b still living in Missouri, and 
there are many other descendants in Kentucky 
and elsewhere in the United States. According 
to a Transatlantic contemporary there are in 
America ** more of the blood of the race whence 
sprung that marvelous genius [John Keats] than 
anywhere else in the world." The family is ex- 
tinct in England, and also in Europe, except for 
the few descendants of Fanny Keats in Spain. 
— Literary World, London, 

— An authorized translation of Peer Gynt, the 
dramatic poem written by Ibsen and publbhed 
in Copenhagen in 1867, has just been publbhed 
by Messrs. Walter Scott, limited. The trans- 
lators are Messrs. William and Charles Archer, 
and they supply a useful introduction, showing 
the position of the poem in the author's works 
and its significance in relation to the poet's 
countrjrmen. They have selected a middle course 
between prose and rhyme, a translation as nearly 
as possible in the meters of the original, but with 
the rhymes suppressed. 

— We are not aware that the joint authors 
of The Naulahka have anywhere stated the mean- 
ing of the word *' Naulahka." In default of au- 
thoritative explanation an obvious reading would 
be Nau-lakh'O, or the nine- lakh- er, the reference 
being to the necklace which figures so promi- 
nently in the story. Nine lakhs of rupees would 
be ;f 90,000, if the rupee were worth two shillings, 
as it used to be three decades ago. — Literary 
World, London, 

— The following has been sent out by the 
office of the Cosmopolitan : " Mr. HoweUs will 
begin in the November Cosmopolitan a depart- 
ment under the attractive title, * A Traveller 
from Altruria.' Those who have seen the first 
two papers think they will equal in interest and 
in their wide appeal to all classes, the Breakfast 
Table Papers of Dr. Holmes. In order to give 
the necessary time to thb work, Mr. Howells 
has turned over the detail editorial work to Mr. 
Walker." 

— An unprecedented demand has been madeit^''^ 
for Mr. Barrie's novel, The Little Minister, over ^ 
50,000 copies having already been sold. The 
publbhers state that the work b now in its fif- 
teenth edition. The little Scotch town which 

Mr. Barrie b immortalizing is Kirriemuir in For- 
farshire. It b about sucty- three miles north of 
Edinburgh. Mr. Barrie at first thought of using 
Whins as the name of the town, but afterwards 
decided to use Thrums. A Window in Thrums 
went through seven editions in three years. 

— The Shakespeare Society of New York pro- 
poses a four-text edition of Hamlet, to be sold to 
750 subscribers. In exact facsimile the texts of 
1603, 1604, 1623, will be paralleled with an eclec- 
tic modern text, and accompanied by a transla- 
tion of the German version performed in Dres- 
den in 1603. The volume will be luxuriously 
gotten up. 

— Thomas Hardy's new serial, "The Pursuit 
of the Well Beloved," will be first presented to 
American readers through the medium of Har- 
per*s Bazar, The opening chapters of the story 
appeared in the Bazar for October i, which also 
contained a new portrait of Mr. Hardy. 

— Mr. Frederic Harrison's new book, A ^'^*^ 
of the Past: Memorials of Sutton Place, Guildford^ 
will be a quarto, illustrated by photogravures* 
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POETET. 



In MemorUm, CXVII. 

Contemplate all this work of Time, 

The giant laboring in his yonth ; 

Nor dream of human love and truth 
As dying Nature's eaurth and lime ; 

But trust that those we call the dead 

Are breathers of an ampler day 

For ever nobler ends. They say 
The solid earth whereon we tread 

In tracts of fluent heat b^an, 
And grew to seeming random forms, 
The seendng prey of cyclic storms ; 

Till at the last arose the man. 

Who throve and branched from clime to clime, 

The herald of a higher race, 

And of himself in higher place. 
If so he type this work of time 

Within himself, from more to more ; 
Or, crowned with attributes of woe 
Like glories, move his course, and show 

That life is not as idle ore, 

But iron dug from central gloom. 
And heated hot with burning fears. 
And dipt in baths of hissing tears, 

And battered with the shocks of doom 

To shape and use. Arise, and fly 
The reeling Faun, the sensual feast ; 
Move upward, woridng out the beast, 

And let the ape and tiger die. 



ALFEED TENNTflON. 

NOT at sunset and with the evening star 
but in the glorious moonlight of the 
early morning the greatest of English poets 
of the Victorian age has crossed the bar, 
putting out to sea to meet his Pilot face to 
face. The sadness with which the whole 
English-speaking race bids farewell to Alfred 
Tennyson is relieved by a great pride and a 
deep gratitude. 

Tennyson, the man, was the reverse of 
the American poet whom we have lately 
been called upon to mourn; he shunned 
public life, and had, though unjustly, a name 
for unsociability. He was never, even in 
his youth, a radical, and the conservative 
strain in him deepened as years went by. 
England, therefore, does not mourn him as 
a prophet snatched on high, nor with a feel- 
ing of deep personal loss in the hearts of a 
multitude who knew him closely. He was 
a poet withdrawn from the walks of men, 
practicing his craft of verse with all the 
conscience of a great artist, and filled with 
a passion for perfection in workmanship 
which should be a constant rebuke to these 
overhasty days. The many who are quick 
to assume that not even such a poet is en- 
titled to a reasonable degree of privacy, or 
freedom to follow his own inclinations in 
respect to society, have dilated upon the 



rebuffs which Tennyson gave to those who 
intruded themselves upon him; but he has 
afforded a laudable example of rebuke to 
the "New Worid's new fiend, Publicity," 
as Lowell styled it. It is no derogation 
from the greatness of his character that he 
held the interviewer in contempt, and had 
no patience with literary gossipers. He was 
from first to last a devotee of poetic art, and 
the result, which all the world knows, has 
more than justified his single hearty efforts. 

Of recent years great stir has been made 
by a number of busy people dete^ined that 
the title of one of the supreme poets of the 
world should be conferred on Robert Brown- 
ing ; with much labor they have endeavored 
to convert the world to the doctrine that 
poetry need not be beautiful in its form or 
content. To such a flat heresy in letters 
Tennyson's successive volumes have been 
a constant and sufficient rebuke. One need 
but compare the simple and enduring qual- 
ity of his four stanzas on "Crossing the 
Bar," which closed the volume published 
when he was eighty, with the most forcible 
expressions by Browning of his faith in the 
future, to realize the difference between the 
profound and tortuous reasoner in verse 
and the poet, equally profound, who has a 
sure mastery of poetic language. 

The thinker in Tennyson, indeed, was not 
early in rising; his earlier poems of the 
Adelines and the Madelines and the airy, 
fairy Lilians showed much more sensuous 
delight in weaving bright patterns of words 
than care for substance of thought. The 
critics were not greatly to blame who failed 
to perceive in the author of Poems^ Chiefly 
Lyrical^ a worthy successor of Keats, Shel- 
ley, Byron and Wordsworth. Yet it needed 
only three years of ripening for the Tenny- 
son of the future to give undeniable signs 
of his force of thought, and make valid 
his claim to the most respectful considera- 
tion from the critics. From 1842 Tennyson 
led the choir of English poets. The height of 
his achievement in single short poems seems 
to us to be the incomparable " Ulysses," in 
which Tennyson thoroughly identifies him- 
self with the crafty, far-traveled king of 
Ithaca. It will stand comparison with the 
noblest poems that have been written in 
the English tongue, from its opening discon- 
tent that so great a life should end tamely, 
to its grand conclusion : 

Come, my friends, 
Tb not too late to seek a newer world. 
Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows ; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western sUrs, until I die. 
It may be that the gulfs will wash us down ; 
It may be «re shall touch the Happy Isles, 
And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 
Though mu(£ is taken, much abides ; and though 
We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven ; that wUch we are, we are ; 
One equal temper of heroic hearts. 
Made weak by time and fate, but strong In wiU 
To strive, to seek, to find and not to yidd. 

Tennyson came nearest to the hearts of 
English-speaking people through that beau- 
tiful anthology of grief to which the loss of 
his friend Arthur Henry Hallam gave rise« 



It is true that some of its sections have an 
over-finish of style which weakens rather 
than helps the thought ; but the wide com- 
prehension of the poet's mind and the full 
power of his genius are shown in such great 
stanzas as those containing his spiritual 
anticipations of Darwinism and evolution, 
and the verses that declare Nature's care 
for the t3rpe and carelessness for the indi- 
vidual man. No English poet has surpassed 
the inspiring force of the call to the wild 
bells to ring out "the care, the sin, the 
faithless coldness of the times," to " ring in 
the valiant man and free . . . the Christ 
that is to be." 

Whittier's religious poetry was full of 
sweetness and had a compelling charm ; but 
the voice that speaks in the opening stanzas 
of In Afemoriam^ calling upon the " strong 
Son of God, immortal Love," and in the 
closing lines to the living will that is to 
endure "when all that seems shall suffer 
shock," to the God who " ever lives and 
loves, . . . one far-off divine event to which 
the whole creation moves " — this is a voice 
which sounds with more power in the ear of 
the nineteenth-century man, and has more 
convincing effect upon him. Such a man 
feels, too, the inspiration of " Locksley Hall," 
where love finds consolation in grand dreams 
of the future of civilization; he recognizes 
himself, too, in the melancholy of " Locksley 
HaU Sixty Years After." 

Tennyson is the one great poet of our 
day who has handled in forms of beauty the 
most perplexing problems which confront 
the modem man. The Princess^ with its 
medley of grave and gay, of jest ad neamest, 
utters many of the best words yet set in verse 
concerning the relations of man and woman. 
Many of the shorter poems face squarely 
the most fundamental doubts and hesita- 
tions of our day ; if they do not solve the 
difficulty in Browning's heroic fashion, they 
justify themselves much more to one who 
reads and re-reads them in varying moods. 
To every time in which the English lan- 
guage shall continue to be read, Tenny- 
son's poetry will remain the fine example 
of the union of noble thought and beautiful 
form — a possession forever to cheer and 
benefit those who cannot live upon the sur- 
face of life alone, or be satisfied with pure 
mysticism or with dogmatism in the inter- 
est of faith ; but who, with all their doubts 
and perplexities as to the issues of human 
existence, hold fast to conscience, and, con- 
fessing their doubts with manly frankness, 
still feel that all is well — if not well now, 
then, some time and some how, it will be 
well hereafter ; if not to us, then to others, 
for whose help and consolation our doubts 
and perplexities shall not have been expe- 
rienced in vain. 

O living will that shalt endure 

When all that seems shall suffer shock, ^ 
Rise in the spiritual rock, /> 

Flow through our deeds and make them purej^ 



That we may lift from out <^ dust 
A voice as unto him that hears. 



1^ 
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A cry above the conqaered years 
To one that with us works ; and trust, 

With faith that comes of self-control, 
The truths that never can be proved 

Until we close with all we lovea, 
And idl we flow from, soul in soul. 



NEW TOBE H0TE8. 



*'T AM frequently asked,'* said a well-known 
A writer to me the other day, " by young peo- 
ple in various parts of the country, chiefly by 
young men, to advise them whether to come to 
New York and endeavor to support themselves 
here by their pens, or to stay at home and suffer 
from lack of opportunity. I am often perplexed 
when I undertake to answer this question. On 
one hand I am afraid, if I take an optimistic 
view of the situation, of luring to New Yoric 
those with more ambition than talent, for whom 
failure, or at best a miserable subsistence, is a 
foregone conclusion. On the other hand, if I 
take a pessimistic view, I run the risk of dis- 
couraging talent that ought to be developed by 
the opportunities which New York would afford 

it." 

• » » 

The experience of this writer is such a com- 
mon one — certainly every author in the city is 
troubled just as he is — and is indicative of such 
a widespread desire among young people with 
literary aspirations to come to New York, that 
his views on the advisability of their coming are 
worth quoting here. They are the views ex- 
pressed in my presence by several authors of 
New York, and they fairly represent the opin- 
ions of most of the literary men hera Their very 
uncertainty is typical, for the subject is one upon 
which those capable of discussing it know that it 
is dangerous to generalize. 

» « • 

'* My first impulse,** says the writer whom I 
have already quoted, ** is to advise young writers 
who live in other places to keep away from New 
York. Their chances of success here are small ; 
as the bookmakers say, 'the odds are against 
them.* The literary workers here may be divided 
into two classes, perhaps it would be better to 
say two armies, for this would suggest their rela- 
tion to each other — one army holds the fortress, 
the other is besieging it. By this I mean that 
all the literary posts are now filled, and there are 
hordes of people capable of filling them that 
are eagerly watching and waiting and scheming 
to get into them. All the newcomers into the 
city whose intention it is to ' go in for literary 
work* add to the army of besiegers, which, I 
need hardly say, is increasing every day. This 
simple fact expresses the situation here, and the 
situation is certainly disheartening to those out- 
side the breastworks. It should be borne in 
mind that though there may be no limit to the 
hordes of literary workers pouring into the city, 
there is a limit to the number of places. The 
success of one man in securing a post means the 
ousting of another. Now and then, of course, 
this may not be the case ; as, for instance, when 
a new venture is started or a new post is created. 
Yet on the whole the principle of the survival, not 
always of the fittest, but also of the most favored, 
is even more mercilessly true in New York than 
elsewhere. I believe the fittest are sure to sur- 
vive ; by * the fittest * I mean not merely the most 
talented, but those who have the best combina- 



tion of talent with those qualities that win suc- 
cess in all kinds of labor.*' 

• • • 

" But there is another side of the picture; New 
York is — I speak now from the point of view of 
business, not of culture — the literary center of 
the country. There are undoubtedly more oppor- 
tunities here for literary work than anywhere else. 
The posts are, indeed, comparatively few. The 
editorial staffs of the magazines are, for example, 
very small ; the Century s consists of only half-a- 
dozen men ; Scribner^s of four or five ; and Har^ 
per*s of only one, as Mr. Alden performs the ex- 
traordinary feat of doing all the editorial work 
without assistance. Nevertheless, a newcomer 
of genuine ability and of push and perseverance 
is almost sure to find hb niche. But often, be- 
fore he does find his niche, he passes through a 
long and bitter struggle that tests the quality of 
the bravest. It is the recollection of my own 
struggle here that makes me hesitate before ad- 
vising even those whom I believe to possess all 
the essentials of success to take up the battle in 
New York. Only those that have fought in it 
know how long and severe this battle is. Un- 
happily, it is not always ended after the first 
struggle. This brings to mind one of the worst 
features of the literary profession — its uncer- 
tainty. Most of the editors of the leading maga- 
zines have held their places for years, and are 
likely to hold them for the rest of their lives, if 
they choose to do so. But in most other literary 
posts the occupants are never sure of their ten- 
ure. They may be deposed at any time; and 
once deposed, if they have not won wide repute 
which makes them especially valuable and con- 
sequently much sought after, they are obliged to 
take up the struggle again, perhaps at a time 
when the youthful ardor which won for them 
their first success is gone." 

» • « 

** When I have discussed this subject with 
young aspirants to a literary career the question 
has often been put to me : ' But is it not possible 
for a clever writer to make his living by literary 
work without taking a regular position, without 
going into the harness, that is, by writing ? * To 
this question I always reply unhesitatingly, * No.* 
It would be folly for any one without a reputa- 
tion already established to come to this city and 
attempt to earn his living by his pen — unless, 
indeed, he goes into newspaper work, which Is 
quite distinct from literary work, and is odious 
to those who have the sensitive literary tempera- 
ment. In the first place the magazines, which 
are now one of the principal vehicles for the pub- 
lication of literary matter, are necessarily limited 
in space, and much of their space is taken up by 
popular writers who have long held the favor of 
the public. There are, to be sure, the syndicates, 
which publish vast amounts of literary matter, 
but they reject far more than they accept ; and 
they too seek the work of popular writers. 
Under these circumstances I have no hesitancy 
in warning unknown writers against the folly of 
trying to live in New York — or anywhere else 
for that matter — by their pens. When a writer 
is known and popular he can live wherever he 
chooses ; he is Independent, for the mails keep 
him as close to New York as though he lived 
on Madison Square. The successful writer was 
never so well off as he is now ; but his good for- 
tune is often attained at the expense of the un- 
known writers of ability. His work, even if it 



be mediocre, is not only accepted at once, but is 
also eagerly sought for by editors and publishers ; 
and thus it is apt to crowd out the work of his 
inexperienced and less fortunate rivals. How- 
ever, the writer of books and magazine articles 
whose spurs are to be won has, by living in New 
York, the great advantage of personal conferences 
with editors and publishers with regard to his 
productions. It is sometimes said that this is no 
advantage at all; but from my experience and 
observation I can say that I have known it to be 
a distinct advantage. I believe that many writers, 
whose manuscripts if submitted by mail would be 
returned to them, have succeeded in getting them 
published through interesting editors in their 

personality.** 

• • • 

" As for those young people who confound lit- 
erature with journalism, and think that ' earning 
a living by writing * is the same as reporting 
prize fights, fires and scandal, I can only say to 
them that they labor under a pathetic delusion, 
and the sooner they are dbillusioned the better. 
There certainly is a greater field for newspaper 
work in New York than in any other city ; but 
even this field is over-crowded. There is a horde 
of young men and a smaller horde of young 
women waiting to enter it. Newspaper work may 
give one an insight into life that is valuable in 
creative writing ; but its effect is apt to vulgarize 
both character and style — two of the chief pos- 
sessions of a good writer. Only those who have 
worked at metropolitan journalism know how 
wearing it is, especially upon those who have to 
begin at the bottom, by reporting — one of the 
most degrading of all trades. To those, then, 
who ask my advice about coming to New York 
to be a journalist, I say, * Be a farmer ; be a 
business man ; be anything but a newspaper man, 
if you want to live a presumably happy and 
worthy life.*** 



MINOS NOTIOES. 



South- Sea Idyls. 
Rarely has a more fascinating book of travels 
been written than this by Charles Warren Stod- 
dard, of which a new edition now appears. 
When descriptive prose is mellifluous and sim- 
ple, and as observant of lights and shades in 
words as in nature, it satisfies the hasty reader 
better than ]>oetry, for he takes it in more easily 
than the rhythm and the condensation of verse. 
Mr. Howells prefaces the book by a letter full 
of rejoicing at its reappearance, and pleasantly 
alludes to himself as " the first to feel their rare 
quality,** when some chapters were sent to him 
for publication in the Atlantic. There is neither 
map nor tof>ography to interfere with the pure 
enjoyment of these word- pictures. What mat- 
ter details of place when the vastness of the 
name, ** South Seas,** is soothing in itself I The 
humor of the book is as gentle as droll ; the au- 
thor treats nature and her wild men as his own 
adjustment of affairs during his withdrawal from 
civilization. Who would care to spend a sum- 
mer at Newport after bathing at Tahiti or enjoy- 
ing a f6te-day there ? Who would care for a 
society belle after *' chumming with a savage ? ** 
" A Canoe-Cruise in the Coral Sea ** is exquisite 
in its verbal color ; and the fun and pathos in 
** My South-Sea Show *' are indescribable ; the 
superstitious savage, striped like a zebra, was 
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prayed to death by a Christian landlady. Go to 
the South Seas, henceforth, for love and pleas- 
ure ; or if not, read this book and see how beau- 
tiful it is both to be a savage and to write in 
prose like a poet. — Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Volcanoes : Past and Present. 
This new volume in the ** Contemporary Sci- 
ence " series, by Professor Edward Hall, will be 
found of much value as a guide for all inter- 
ested in the subject of which it treats. It is 
arranged in seven parts, with subdivisions in 
chapters, presenting its matter in a convenient 
form for reference. European volcanoes, dor- 
mant volcanoes in other parts of the world. 
Tertiary volcanic districts of the British Isles, 
pre- Tertiary volcanic rocks, special volcanic and 
seismic phenomena and the problems of these 
two orders, are the chief topics. Under these 
general heads are good accounts of well-known 
volcanoes and volcanic districts, with explana- 
tions of the action of these uncomfortable neigh- 
bors. The work has an interesting introduction, 
chiefly historic and explanatory, and an appendix 
on volcanic rocks. There are many illustra- 
tions and maps. — Imported by Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.25. 

The Literary Shrines of Yorkshire. 

The extreme conscientiousness and the lack of 
originality in this topographical book are equally 
impressive. It abounds in quotations, longer and 
shorter, the sources of which are always given. 
It is supposed to be enriched by numerous illus- 
trations, generally underlined with the words 
** By permission from," etc. The work is done 
with the ardor of a bibliophile, not of a lover of 
nature and poetry, thus presenting a marked con- 
trast to Rev. J. C. Atkinson's F&rty Years in a 
Moorland Parish^ reviewed in these columns last 
year. The author, Mr. J. A. Erskine Stuart, pub- 
lished four years ago a little book about the 
scenes connected with the lives of the Brontes. 
Encouraged by its success he has prepared these 
studies of the literary shrines of the fourteen 
dales and Flamborough Head. The names of 
all the distinguished writers who lived in these 
places accompany their descriptions and even 
their casual references. There is an " Index 
Librorum ** (119)1 an " Index Nominum " (143), 
an *' Index Locorum ** and a " List of Subscrib- 
ers " — all included in the 206 pages, with wide 
margins. The volume is admirable as a literary 
guide, and as a fund of curious and authentic in- 
formation as to Yorkshire details. — Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.50. 

Ethan Allen. 
It was a praiseworthy undertaking on the part 
of the late Mr. Henry Hall to prepare for 
** younger generations " a fuller life of the hero 
of Ticonderoga than had been written. The 
manuscript left at the death of the biographer 
(in fragments and notes) has been completed 
by his daughters, one of whom, Mrs. Henrietta 
Hall Boardman, writes the explanatory preface. 
Ethan Allen is presented to the reader as the 
*' Robin Hood of Vermont." Probably no man 
of his time figured so conspicuously in the line 
of the forest hero. His adventures and exploits, 
his independence and his daring, seem to belong 
rather to merry old England than to New Eng- 
land. The man was one of the free lances of a 
time of stirring events. 



The authors of this biography have not erred 
in voluminousness. The book is small, compact 
in matter, and well proportioned. We learn 
what Allen's family was, and the reason for the 
removal to Vermont ; what manner of man he 
became; what part he took in the troubles about 
the New Hampshire grants ; what risks he ran 
in his raids into Canada ; what unexpected turns 
of fortune fell to his lot. The story of Ticonder- 
oga is an episode only. Part of the history of 
Allen's life is given in his own words, in the form 
of letters and the narrative he wrote, including 
certain statements concerning his religious belief, 
or lack of it. One will certainly come to know 
Ethan Allen the man better from this history 
than from any book previously written. — D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

An Irish WUd-Plower. 

The poetry of Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt has a com- 
pelling charm, indirect, haunting, unique. In 
some way all her own she fills simple words with 
significance and spirit, so that they assume new 
powers. It is difiicult to analyze the fascination, 
as it is impossible not to come under the spell. 
Sometimes the magic lies in a poignant and sud- 
den touch of pathos, a capricious change, a haunt- 
ing sweetness ; often the idea strikes twice, like 
a billiard ball that touches and then darts away 
at a new angle for the carom. The poems in 
this delicate little volume are suggested by Mrs. 
Piatt's sojourn in Ireland. It is this reproach 
that she addresses to Erin : 

Beautiful, cruel Mother, you who sit 
Slngmg with voice of linnet, larl^ and thrush, 
Among the sorrows bom of you ! Is it 
Nothing to you, your children's crying ? Hush ! 

Can rose leaves cure the heartache, think you, Sweet? 
Are starving mouths with dews amd perfumes fed. 
That thus, with your wild brood about your feet, 
You give them blossoms when they wau for bread ? 

— Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.25. 



The poems of Espy Williams, collected under 
the title The Dream of Arty the name of the first 
of the groupi have no particular merit. They 
are of the sort which hundreds of readers of 
current newspaper verse could write if they cared 
to do so. The meters are fairly smooth, the sen- 
timents neither unusual nor strikingly expressed. 
The grammar is occasionally original, as in the 

couplet : 

And ye within whose palms he ever lay 
A comrade's ever loving hand. 

Thou and you mingle irresponsibly in various 
apostrophes. The sonnet upon Longfellow is in 
very bad taste. — G. P. Putnam's Sons. 75c 

Mr. George F. Parker, whose edition of Tlu 
Writings and Speeches of Grover Cleveland we 
recently noticed, is the author of a Ufe of Grover 
Cleveland^ written in a rather better style than the 
usual Presidential campaign biography. A novel 
feature in this work is the chapter entitled "A 
Literary Man's Estimate/* from the pen of Mr. 
R. W. Gilder. A brief sketch of Mr. Stevenson, 
the Democratic candidate for the Vice-Presidency, 
follows. — Cassell Publishing Co. see. 

A Little Swiss Sojourny Mr. Howells* account 
of an autumn in Switzerland, is written in his 
usual pleasing style, but is otherwise in no 
way remarkable. The attractive form in which 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers publish it, in their 
"Black and White" series, adds much to the 
charm of the book. Mr. Howells saw nothing 
extraordinary in his Swiss sojourn — nothing 
which any of us might not see ; but happy is he 
who can so disguise his commonplaces as almost 



to make them seem originalities. The good 
patriot in Mr. Howells shows himself when he 
calls "the sleeping-car of the European conti- 
nent only the nervous and hysterical daughter 
of the American mother of sleeping-cars." The 
most substantial chapter is that containing a 
sketch of Bonivard. — 50c 

The Assassination of Lincoln: a History of the 
Great Conspiracy is the title of a large volume 
of over four hundred pages by T. M. Harris, 
a brigadier-general in our Civil War and a 
member of the commission which tried the assas- 
sins of the Martyr- President. General Harris is 
strongly convince that President Lincoln was 
the victim of a conspiracy concocted by Jefferson 
Davis and the Confederate emissaries in Canada. 
The charges to this effect which were made on 
the trial were not proved, according to Nicolay 
and Hay ; but General Harris has no doubts on 
the subject. He does not impress the hasty 
reader of his volume with a deep conviction of 
his very judicial spirit; for our own part, we 
should much more confidently follow these two 
writers of the great life of Lincoln. — American 
Citizen Co. $2.50. 

Mrs. Alice L. Williams is the compiler of three 
volumes of extracts in prose and verse which we 
receive at the same time from Morrill, Higgins 
& Co. of Chicago. Many Thoughts for Many 
Hoursy the largest of the three, is a miscellane- 
ous collection, having only a table of contents 
and no index of first lines or classification by 
subjects to assist in referring to it ($2.00) ; Ltve 
and Friendship is a smaller collection on a more 
restricted line, and, like the preceding, the copy- 
right bears the date of 1883 ($1.50) ; the third is 
a volume of Comforting ThoughtSy for consola- 
tion in trouble and calamity, of this year's make 
($1.50). The three volumes are neatiy printed 
on tolerable paper, but the illustrations are by 
no means of the first order, or even of the 
second. 

The student of the Silver Question will be 
interested in an address on this subject given 
before the Washington County (R. I.) Agricul- 
tural Society this last month by Mr. Rowland 
Hazard, and an accompanying pamphlet of 
Prices taken from the Account Book of Thomas 
Hatardy of the latter part of the last century, 
which show the extreme depreciation of an arbi- 
trary currency. 

The seventh quarterly number of the valuable 
American Dictionary of Printing and Book Mak- 
i*^gy published by Howard Lock wood & Co., 
maintains the high standard of previous issues. 
Important articles in this number are those on 
ink, international cop3rright, invention of print- 
^& j^^ printing, Lourens Koster, language, law- 
printing and the lay of the case. It b not a 
little surprising, as the successive numbers ap- 
pear, to note the large range of information for 
those interested in printing and kindred matters 
which this American Dictionary of Printing 
contains. — 50c. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons send out a new and cheap 
edition of The C'mting of the FriarSy Rev. Dr. 
Augustus Jessopp's volume of historical 
in a flexible binding. — 11.25. 



— Mr. J. M. Barrie has not yet commenced 
the actual writing of his next novel, and, as 1^ 
intimated previously, it will not be commenced in 
Scridncr*s till the end of next year. He has 
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nearly completed a play, which Mr. Henry Irving 
has accepted, with the view of producing it next 
autumn. The play has a subtle and original 
motif. The chief character is an elderly pro- 
fessor, who falls in love without understanding 
what has happened to him; and Mr. Irving's 
rendering of this part will be watched with great 
interest. — Hie Bookman, ^ 



FionoH. 



Silhouettes of American Life. 

It is hardly possible to escape comparing the 
works of mother and son when, almost together, 
volumes from them come before the public in 
the same field of work. Mrs. Rebecca Harding 
Davis* short stories are of a totally different 
order from those by which Mr. Richard Harding 
Davis has won himself so favorable a reputation. 
His pages are characterized by a dash and manly 
vigor which is at the same time so thoroughly 
youthful in its scope and point of view that we 
find ourselves constantly wondering whether he 
will go on writing, and if so, when he has grown 
older and less buoyant, what kind of work he 
will produce ; for it is very evident that his pres- 
ent stories, like Kipling*s, can only be produced 
by a man who is very young, very buoyant and 
very untarnished. 

Mrs. Davis' stories, as b natural in so mature 
a writer, are touched with a shade of reminis- 
cence ; they are gentle and delicate, and in some 
respects picturesque. Many of the scenes are 
laid in the South just after the war. " At the 
Station" is one of the best stories in the vol- 
ume, being told with a quiet, half-humorous 
pathos, and quite untinged with the convention- 
ality which detracts slightly from some of the 
other stories. That rather old-fashioned thing, 
"the moral," is occasionally a trifle prominent 
in Silhouettes of American Life, For ourselves we 
have always believed that "the moral" should 
not be too easily found, its value being decidedly 
enhanced by the joy of discovery ; but we can- 
not deny that a large class of readers are quite 
ill at ease unless they can plainly behold sign- 
posts **to the moral." Doubtless these readers 
should have their taste gratified quite as much 
as the others whose artistic views are colored 
not with immorality but with unmorality, which 
is quite a different thing. — Charles Scribner's 
Sons, fi.oo. 

Nor Wife nor Maid. 
There is no use in snhbbing ** The Duchess.** 
Her books sell better than those of many stand- 
aid authors. Though she deals in explosive 
adjectives and startling sensations, she is far 
more moral than M. Zola, and constructs her 
plots with ability. Who else than herself could 
have treated the old theme of a bigamist so 
freshly and sentimentally, or drawn such a clever 
picture of Church of England conventionality I 
Garden, her hero, marries an archdeacon's daugh- 
ter, supposing that his first wife is dead ; but he 
chances to see her again. The archdeacon rules 
that it is a sin against heaven for his daughter 
and Carden henceforth to live together. Agony, 
protracted and spasmodic, follows. The climax 
is reached in the expectation of the birth of their 
child. The first wife, against whom there was no 
cause for divorce (she merely disliked her hus- 
band — a real " Duchess ** touch — and allowed 



herself to be considered dead) , visits, unknown, 
the second wife, and is smitten with grief at the 
knowledge of the wrong she has caused. A con- 
venient railroad accident injures her, and she dies ; 
but not until she has left her fortune to the com- 
ing child. Carden is remarried to his second wife» 
and the infant b bom in a few hours. Was ever 
a baby*s birth made so moral I — r United States 
Book Co. $ixx>. 

Maid Marian and Robin Hood. 
The ancient romance of the greenwood b re- 
told in a spirited, robust fashion in thb volume 
by Mr. J. E. Muddock. Of course there are 
many adventures and vicbsitudes, and much 
fighting and riding, all under the sun- flecked 
shadows of the forest of Sherwood. It is a 
sturdy, out-of-doors tale, with careful reference 
to the history and manners of the time. The 
illustrations, by Mr. Stanley L. Wood, are ex- 
ceedingly vigorous; by some deft management 
of shading the figures fairly leap forward from 
the pages. An original and intelligent draughts- 
man, Mr. Wood will do well to beware of ex- 
aggerating his effects lest they partake too much 
of the quality of the theater- poster. — J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. I1.25. 

A Mad Tour. 

Mrs. J. H. Riddell describes her " mad tour ** 
in so vivid a fashion that the weary reader feels 
as if absolutely dragged by the still more weary 
author through that fortnight of perpetual motion 
and rain which she spent in the Black Forest with 
the eternally restless ** Bobby.** A Mad Tour is 
a very slight sketch, and absolutely devoid of 
raison cTitre ; perhaps this b the advantage 
of the book, for the reader b pleased with it 
though hardly knowing why. Mrs. Riddell has a 
piquant, self-conscious manner of telling her 
story which b rather pleasing, and '* Bobby *' b 
quite delightfully described. For the rest there 
b nothing in the book deserving of mention. One 
slightly wonders at the lady's temerity in intro- 
ducing some ante- deluge stories with which she 
embellishes her tale. — United States Book Co. 
I1.25. 

East and West b one of Dr. E. E. Hale's clever 
adaptations of American hbtory to the purposes 
of a story. It begins at Salem during the presi- 
dency of General Washington, when a bright, spir- 
ited girl feels it her duty to stifle inclination, and 
discipline a handsome young fellow spoiled of 
fortune, who b not quite enough in love with her 
not to like himself best. It ends on the Mus- 
kingum when the party of the second part res- 
cues the party of the first part from a block- 
house attacked by Shawnees ; and the party of 
the first part confesses that she had alwajrs liked 
him. The end need not be more clearly indi- 
cated. — Cassell Publishing Co. |i.oo. 

The Hungarian Girl, a translation by S. E. 
Boggs, b a book in the poorest style of modem 
German fiction. All the stock characters with 
which the long-suffering reader is so well ac- 
quainted reappear, and enact their oft- repeated 
rdles in the usual manner. We have the beauti- 
ful, youthful, thoughtless heroine who afterward 
matures into nobility ; her foil, the jealous, schem- 
ing rival, half-sbter or sister-in-law; the lover 
who lays down the law in a peremptory manner, 
and thereby offends; and the other lover who 
masks the real villainy of his character by a 



show of mildness, and who in this case bears 
the extraordinary name of Count Taddy Von 
Maromy. We have the benignant country pas- 
tor, and the excellent aunt with a turn for tea 
cakes, rusks and coffee — we have them all. So 
well do we know all these gentlemen and ladies 
that, given a few data, geographical and chrono- 
logical, we could almost undertake to write their 
adventures beforehand. Would there were any 
chance that we need never meet them again 1 

— Robert Bonner*s Sons. 50c 

Why the hero of The Other House, by Kate 
Jordan, should appear on the cover with the 
complexion of a Red Indian, and in successive 
illustrations as being of all ages from eighteen to 
forty, and with types of countenance equally vari- 
able, we are at a loss to understand. According 
to the narrative he b a philanthropic country 
doctor with " locks tinged with frost,** and a par- 
ticularly silly wife. These qualifications do not 
prevent him from falling desperately in love with 
a young woman of most " shady *' antecedents, or 
the tale from running to its natural sequence — 
Molokai and a death of self -invoked leprosy for 
him, and general wretchedness for the pictur- 
esque Marian, whose ** voice b like velvet with 
underlying passion delicately suggested," and 
who b left to a lifetime of unavailing regret 

— Lovell, Coryell & Co. 75c 

The title of Strange Tales of a Nihilist gives 
a fair idea of its contents, which include accounts 
of Russian cruelties, nihilbt revenge, conspira- 
cies and assassinations. It cannot be said that 
such tales gain anything by publication together 
in book form. As separate stories the chapters 
might possess a force that is dbsipated when 
they are read consecutively and as the experi- 
ences of one man. Horrors taken collectively 
become too exaggerated and unreal. William 
Le Queux b the author of Guilty Bonds, and in 
recognition of the fact that thb novel was for- 
bidden all circulation in Russia he dedicates his 
Strange Tales to the Tzar. The prefatory note 
asserts that the startling incidents of the vol- 
ume have actually occurred. — Cassell Publish- 
ing Co. 50c. 

Afiss MalcoMs Ten, another story for and 
about "The King's Daughters," comes from the 
pen of Margaret E. Winslow. Its purpose is to 
show that one may be very enthusiastic in a good 
cause, and at the same time may fall into griev- 
ous errors. Among the girls who made Mbs 
Malcolm's " ten " were several who had no intelli- 
gent conception of the importance of .the work 
they had pledged themselves to. Doubtless thb 
exposition of Chrbtian principle and religious 
teaching wiU be of benefit to some. Others who 
read the story will think that the introduction 
of Mr. St. John, the episode in Angeline's life, the 
slang and the whole miserable affair connected 
with her, are in bad taste, and hurt rather than 
help the book. — Congregational S. S. & Pub- 
Ibhing Society. I1.50. 

In the Vulture's Nest, a hbtorical tale by Mildred 
Fairfax of the Huguenots at the Court of France 
in 1572, b a product of imagination and veracity. 
Like Miss Pardoe's novels of French hbtory, it 
glitters with the scenes of court life. Royal per- 
sonages are vividly and truthfully depicted, though 
their language b forced and stilted, an old vernac- 
ular being used to express modem emotions. The 
heroine, Antoinette de Bourlemont, is young and 
charming; she is so innocent that she fails to 
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comprehend Catherine de Medici The Hugue- 
nots and their faith are treated with fervor, and 
are made to serve as an example to indifferent 
Protestants of today. The author has so care- 
fully consulted and followed good authorities that 
her book deserves to rank as more than a Sun- 
day-school tale. — Congregational S. S. & Pub- 
lishing Society. I1.50. 

In Diana^ the History of a Great Mistakey so 
calmly does Mrs. Oliphant unfold the blighted 
lives of Diana and the man who loved her and 
whom she could not, or more exactly speaking 
had not got ready to love, that the reader's 
sympathy for them is but slight. A consequen- 
tial, bustling little Englishman endeavors to ''fix 
things," interceding for the Italian lover with 
the wrong woman, who accepts him, by proxy. 
Too honorable to confess that his friend had mis- 
taken the lady of his choice, the Italian marries 
the girl whom he does not love, and Diana re- 
mains single. Mrs. Oliphant's kindly humor 
lightens the devious course of this ** great mis- 
take.** Her characters are true to ordinary life, 
and one closes the book with gratitude only for 
the amusing exhibition of their foibles and for 
the author's skill in the avoidance of great emo- 
tions. — United States Book Co. $1.25. 

In the very inexpensive but not cheap series 
of reprints of the first editions of Dickens* nov- 
els by the Macmillans, The Life and Adventures 
of Martin Chuszlewit and The Old Curiosity Shopy 
which also contains Master Humphrey's Clock, are 
the two most recent volumes. Each, $1.00. 

Messrs. Roberts Brothers* very pleasing edition 
of Jane Austen*s novels comes to an end with 
Persuasion kxA Nor thanger Abbey, in two volumes. 
(Each, $1.25.)— The new edition of Mr, William 
Black*s novels is continued by Harper & Brothers 
with Green Pastures and Piccadilly. — 90c 



FEBI0DI0AL8. 



The first number of the Harvard Graduates* 
Magazine, bearing the date of October, 1892, b 
one of the most handsomely printed magazines 
of the day, doing credit to the Riverside Press, 
from which it issues. This magazine is intended 
to make known to the great army of graduates 
of Harvard all matters affecting the progress 
and welfare of the University. It is entirely in- 
dependent of the authorities of the University, 
being published by an association formed for 
this express purpose. The number opens with 
four short papers on: "The Worth of a Univer- 
sity Education,'* by Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody ; 
"Harvard Men in Politics,'* by T. Roosevelt; 
"The Schools' Examination Board,** by Presi- 
dent Eliot; and "The Alumnus and His Son,** 
by W. P. Garrison of the New York Nation. 
Another brief article is " Henry Ingersoll Bow- 
ditch,*' by Dr. C. F. Folsom, with a fine portrait 
as a frontispiece of the number. Rev. Dr. W. J. 
Tucker's notable Phi Beta Kappa oration of last 
June, on "The New Movement in Humanity," 
is given in full. Mr. F. W. Thayer presents the 
reason of " Harvard's Loss of Athletic Prestige." 
W. C. Lane gives a detailed report of the prog- 
ress of the University during the last five years. 
This is supplemented by a hundred pages of 
reports of the meetings of the Alumni of the 
college and professional schools ; of the last com- 
mencement exercises ; of the events of the last 



academic year in Harvard, in the lecture room 
and laboratory and the field of athletics; and 
news from the Harvard Clubs throughout the 
country, and many of the classes. At the very 
low price of one dollar a year, this new quarterly, 
which will keep the graduate of Harvard in 
thorough touch with his Alma Mater, deserves 
to have a large circulation, and this it will un- 
doubtedly soon attain. — Published by the Har- 
vard Graduates' Magazine Association, 6 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 

An old friend in the periodical world, Godey*s 
iMdies* Book, presents itself in a new and im- 
proved form with the number for October. It 
bears on its neat title-page simply Godey*s, with 
the sub-title, " America's First Magazine, illus- 
trated, established in 1830." It is to follow Lip' 
pincotfs, apparently, in printing a complete novel 
in each issue. In this instance it is "Honey 
and Gall,** by John Habberton, which, however, 
is illustrated, as the novels in Uppincotfs are 
not. The remainder of the number recalls the 
old Ladies* Book, The large, clear type, good 
paper and generally improved form of the maga- 
zine do not indicate that it is seeking a new 
public that cares not for fashion and embroidery. 
Several handsomely colored lithographs of lead- 
ing society ladies of New York City, one of 
whom " is said to have the most faultless form 
of any young woman in New York,*' accompany 
a considerable number of fashion figures. 

In Macmillan*s for October " Don Orsino" 
has reached a crucial period in his relation to 
the mysterious Maria Consuelo, and the out- 
look b that this third representative of the illus- 
trious house of Saracinesco will bring his family 
to grief. The charming article of the number is 
" Literary Tramps," full of gossipy bits about 
the marvelously long walks taken by Christopher 
North and his wife, the Howitts, Charles and 
Mary Lamb and others. Paoli is the subject of a 
paper under the title of " The Corsica Bos well." 
A. G. Hyde has an intelligent and suggestive 
article on " Some New England Architecture," 
mostly with reference to houses, such as the 
Colonial style and the Queen Anne renascence. 
Other papers are on "A French Province in 
the Seventeenth Century'* and "Three Cen- 
turies of Oxford.** 

To the Popular Science Monthly for October 
Dr. Henry Ling Taylor contributes the opening 
article, on " American Childhood from a Medical 
Standpoint,** in which he points out the unwhole- 
some mental and physical influences that sur- 
round American children, especially in cities. 
There is a timely article on " Specifics for the 
Cure of Inebriety,** by Dr. T. D. Crothers, who 
tells what the signs are by which a great quack- 
ery may be distinguished. A notably interestmg 
article is that on "The Evolution of Dancing,*' 
by Lee J. Vance, which is accompanied by ten 
spirited illustrations. In his Lessons from the 
Census, Carroll D. Wright treats of " The Native 
and Foreign-born Population. " William Simp- 
son takes " Mud as a Building Material " for his 
subject, and with the aid of half a dozen pictures 
establishes a pretty strong claim for his client. 
In " Language and Brain Disease " Dr. H. T. 
Pershing shows how loss of speech from brain 
disease throws light upon the process of obtain- 
ing the mastery of a language. John Coleman 
Adams describes the work of Redfield, Espy, 
Hare, Loomis and other American meteorolo- 



gists, under the title "A Chapter in Meteoro- 
logical Discovery." Dr. R. W. Shufeldt has an 
attractive illustrated article, entitled "A Compar- 
ative Study of some Indian Homes." An able 
review of " Recent Science " by Prince Kropot- 
kin, an illustrated account of a successful French 
experiment in the " Warming and Ventilating of 
Dwellmg8,"^d a "Sketch of Alexander Win- 
chell,** with portrait, complete the body of the 
magazine. 

The October number of the Magazine of Art 
introduces the reader to the work of the late 
Niccol6 Barabino, whose death in 189 1 robbed 
Italy of a painter of whose fame she was justly 
proud. The frontispiece of this number is a 
photogravure from one of Signor Barabino*s 
most important painting, "Archimedes.** Other 
reproductions from the work of thb artist prove 
the justice of his critics* praise. " Burmese Art 
and Burmese Artists ** are treated in an illustrated 
paper by Harry L. Tilly, who will take up the 
subject again next month. A beautiful full-page 
engraving of Eliza Ann Linley (the wife of Rich- 
ard Brinsley Sheridan) and her brother, from 
Gainsborough*s painting, is one of the most 
charming illustrations that has appeared in this 
magazine in a long time. Artists will be par- 
ricularly interested in the article on " Cop)rright 
in Works of Fine Art,*' by an English solicitor. 
"Sculpture of the Year** is treated by Claude 
Phillips. " The CenUur *' is a fantasy translated 
from the French of Maurice de Gu^rin and illus- 
trated in a spirited manner by Arthur Lemon. 



V£¥S Aim HOTES. 



— Alfred Tennyson was bom in 1809, the birth 
year of Lincoln, Darwin and Gladstone. His 
father, the Rev. George C. Tennyson, a highly 
accomplished man, married the daughter of the 
Rev. Stephen Fytche of Louth ; he was rector of 
Somersby in Lincolnshire, where the poet saw the 
light August 6. Alfred was the third of twelve 
children — Frederick and Charles, who both be- 
came poets of unusual excellence, preceding him. 
Charles and Alfred Tennyson published their 
first volume of poems in 1827 through a book- 
seller of Louth, where they had attended school. 
The work of the two brothers was not distin- 
guished in any way, and gave no promise of their 
future performance. At Cambridge as an under- 
graduate, Tennyson gained the prize in 1829 for 
his poem " Timbuctoo,*' burlesqued by Thack- 
eray. Poems Chiefly LyriccU appeared in 183a 
This volume contained chiefly poems which 
Tennyson rejected in his subsequent books. His 
second volume, issued in 1833, indicated a great 
growth in his powers as it contained, "The Dream 
of Fair Women," "The Lady of Shalott," "The 
Palace of Art" and "The Miller's Daughter." 

The critics were severe upon Tennyson's first 
independent volume; but, after an interval of nine 
years, he sent forth a new volume, English Idyls 
and Other Poems, and the first complete edition 
of his poems, in which about half of the matter 
of the volume of 1830 was omitted. Adverse 
criticism was now silenced, for these two volumes 
contained much of the best work which Tennyson 
has ever done, including the " Morte d* Arthur," 
the first of his beautiful songs, and the noble^ 
poem entitled " Ulysses." This was said to ha^ 
converted Sir Robert Peel from his doubts con- 
cerning Tennyson's fitness to succeed Wordsworth 
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as poet laureate in 1850. The Princess appeared 
in 1847, ^nd In Memoriam in 1850. This latter 
work explains the long silence from 1833 to 1842, 
for the poems included in it were composed in 
these years as well as in 1842-1850. The names 
and dates of Tennyson's numerous later volumes 
are: Maud (1855); ^^y^^ ^f *^^ ^*^S ('859); 
Enoch Arden (1864); The Holy Grail (1869); 
Songs of the Wrens (1870) ; Gareth and Lynette 
(1872); Queen Mary {1S7 S) i Harold {1S76); The 
Lover* s Ta/eBnd Ballads and Poems (1879) J ^^' 
Cup, The Falcon and The Promise of May (1881- 
1882) ; Becket (1884) ; Locksley Hall Sixty Years 
After (1886) ; Demeter and Other Poems (1889) J 
and The Foresters (1892). Akbar^s Dream is 
announced as the name of the posthumous 
volume, soon to appear. 

Tennyson married in 1850 the daughter of 
Henry Selwood; she was a niece of Sir John 
Franklin. His son Lionel married the daughter 
of the poet Locker, and died in 1886, leaving 
two children. The older son, Hallam, inherits 
the title. Tennyson received the degree of 
D.C.L. from Oxford in 1865 ; and in December, 
1883, he was created Baron Tennyson of Aid- 
worth, Sussex and Freshwater, Isle of Wight. 
His death occurred at Aldworth, near Haslemere, 
on October 6. 

— Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish 
this day : The Nature and Elements of Poetry, 
by Edmund Clarence Stedman; David Alden*s 
Daughter, and Other Stories of Colonial Times, 
by Jane G. Austin ; At the Beautiful Gate, and 
Other Songs of Faith, by Lucy Larcom ; A Won- 
der-Book for Girls and Boys, by Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, illustrated in colors by Walter Crane, 
also in an Edition de luxe ; and In the Levant, by 
Charles Dudley Warner, with a new portrait of 
Mr. Warner, and about twenty- five full- page pho- 
togravures, decorative head-pieces and initials. 

— Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton announce a 
series of volumes, to be called " The Bookman's 
library," consisting partly of reprints and partly 
of original matter. The first two, to appear in 
November and December, will be (i) The Poetry 
of the **Dial,** arranged under the names of the 
authors, according to a copy marked by Emerson, 
in the possession of Mr. Alexander Ireland ; (2) 
The Complete Works of Emily Bronte', that is to 
say, Wuthering Heights and the poems, both re- 
printed from their first editions, together with a 
prefatory essay attempting to trace the sources 
of the novel. 

— The valuable library of the late Dr. Kuenen 
of Leyden is for sale, and catalogues can be 
obtained by addressing the Rev. Charles Ray 
Palmer, Bridgeport, Conn. 

— Mr. Rudyard Kipling, whose literary earn- 
ings, says the British Weekly, were lost in the 
recent failure of the Oriental Bank, has in conse- 
quence given up his trip to Samoa, and is coming 
to New York to make it his permanent home. 
Meanwhile it is reported that his Ballads have 
had an enormous sale in India, South Africa 
and Australia, and that a fourth edition of the 
book will soon be issued in England. 

— On September 20 occurred the death of Pro- 
fessor George Croom Robertson, who filled the 
Chair of Philosophy at University College until 
a few months ago, and also edited Mind, He 
was bom in 1842, and was educated at Aberdeen 
University. He began his literary work by as- 
sisting Professor Bain in editing Grote's book on 
Aristotle. Mr. Robertson was an Aberdonian, a 



successful pupil of Professor Bain. The circum- 
stances of his appointment to the Chair of Phi- 
losophy in University College in preference to 
Dr. Martineau are not yet forgotten. The vote 
was eight to six, and public opinion sided strongly 
with Dr. Martineau; but the rivals ultimately 
became warm friends, and Professor Robertson 
proved a most inspiring and successful teacher. 
Aided by his accomplished wife, whose recent 
death was a fatal blow to him, he did much for 
the education of women students. The literary 
outcome of his work was disappointing to the 
many who expected great things from him. He 
wrote a little book on Hobbes for Blackwood's 
** Philosophical Classics," contributed to the En- 
cyclopetdia Britannica a few articles, and when 
quite a young man wrote in Chambers^s Encyclo- 
padia. But his chief work, perhaps, was the 
editorship of Mind, a periodical conducted by 
him with sustained ability and energy, and with 
very little encouragement, for the long period of 
sixteen years. 

— Funk & Wagnalls have in press the Result- 
ant Greek Testament, exhibiting the text in which 
the majority of modern editors are agreed, and 
containing the readings of Stephens (1550), Lach- 
mann, Tregelles, Tischendorf, Lightfoot, Ellicott, 
Alford, Weiss; the Basle edition (1880), Westcott 
and Hort, and the Revision Committee, by Rich- 
ard Francis Wejrmouth, D.Lit., Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, London, with an introduction by 
the Bishop of Worcester. 

— The first two editions of Mr. Cutting's 
clever brochure, A Glance at the Difficulties of 
German Grammar, having been disposed of 
by private circulation, Thomas Groom & Co., 
Boston, announce a third edition, to be sold 
through the r^ular trade channels. 

— The Hon. Emily Lawless is still far from 
well, and a new novel on which she has been 
engaged for some time has had to be laid aside. 

— Miss Adeline Sergeant has received many 
offers of work since the success of her Story of 
a Penitent Soul, The book, by the way, was 
published simultaneously in America, with her 
name attached, and, so far as we have observed, 
has not been very favorably criticised. In this 
country, on the other hand, it has been excep- 
tionally well received. Miss Sergeant's experi- 
ence seems to be that it is wise for the well- 
known writer to issue a book anonymously. — 
The Bookman, 

— The Rev. M. Kaufmann, the well-known 
writer on Socialism, is to publish a biography 
of Kingsley, which will deal especially with his 
achievements in social life. The authorized 
biography leaves much to be said in connection 
with this subject. 

— M. Zola is getting a fine advertisement of 
La DibAcle, The book has been put on the in- 
dex by the Austrian authorities, on the plea that 
it tends to disturb the public peace. As there b 
nothing in the book which could do that, it is 
easier to believe that M. Zola has a friend at 
court who is doing him incalculable service by 
making an interesting martyr of the book. 

— The death is announced at Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine of Dr. Edward Schubert, owner of the 
largest Paracelsus library in the world. He de- 
voted many years of his life to works on Para- 
celsus and pharmaceutical alchemy, and studi- 
ously collected the literary material relating to 
these subjects. His valuable collection is to be 
sold, if possible, en bloc. 



— The biography of Whittier, concerning 
which we published an item in our last issue, is 
to be written by Mr. S. T. Pickard (not Packard) 
of Portland, Me., where he should be addressed 
at No. 44 Exchange St. 

— Professor Scartazzini's Handbook to Dante 
has been translated by Mr. A. J. Butler, and will 
shortly be published by Messrs. MacmUlan & Co., 
who also announce Mr. C. L. Shadwell's text 
and translation of The Purgatory, with an intro- 
ductory essay by Mr. Walter Pater. 

— Messrs. S. C. Griggs & Co. make a specialty 
of Norse books, publishing more of them than 
any other house. They are books of a high 
quality, and are worthy of a place in every good 
library. Many authors of standing are repre- 
sented in the list. 

— The Worthington Co. announce With Colum- 
bus in America, by C. Falkenhorst, adapted by 
filise L. Lathrop. 

— Mr. George Meredith's new book of verse 
is called The Empty Purse and Other Poems, 

— A new serial to commence in the Novem- 
ber number of the Leisure Hour, entitled " What 
Necessity Knows," is by Miss L. Dougall, whose 
Beggars All excited so much interest last year. 

— Lord Tennyson's new volume of poems is to 
be published by the Macmillans early in Novem- 
ber, uniform with their edition of his Foresters, 
It is entitled The Death of OSnone, Akbar's 
Dream and Other Poems; and the contents, 
with one exception, are quite new, including the 
lines entitled "The Silent Voices," which begin : 

When the dumb hour clothed In blade 
Brings the dreams about my bed — 

This the poet wrote and dedicated to his wife 
but a few days before his death, and at the fu- 
neral services in Westminster Abbey it was sung 
to music written by Lady Tennyson. 

— The Rev. H. R. Haweis, at the request of 
the family, has undertaken the compilation of a 
memoir of the late Sir Morell Mackenzie, from 
private papers placed in his hands, and personal 
reminiscences. The work will be issued about 
the close of the year by Messrs. W. H. Allen & 
Co. 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s Portrait Cata- 
logue will shortly appear with a new cover de- 
signed by Walter Crane. Three new portraits, 
of Mrs. Jane G. Austin, Mrs. Wiggin, and F. 
Hopkinson Smith, are added, making fifty- three 
in all. 

— Messrs. Macmillan 8c Co. announced the 
publication in England, during the first week in 
October, of a new volume of poems by Mr. 
George Meredith, called The Empty Purse, 

— George William Curtis' last contribution to 
the "Easy Chair" — a plea for Christmas — 
will be publbhed in the November number of 
Harper*s Magazine, and with it this department 
of the magazine will be discontinued. The " Easy 
Chaur" was started in September, 1851, with 
Donald G. Mitchell as its writer. Mr. Curtis' 
connection with it began with the number for 
October, 1853, when he and Mr. Mitchell be- 
came joint editors of the department. The lat- 
ter was resp onsible for the foreign paragraphs, 
which appeared for some time under a sub head 
as " Our Foreign Gossip," although still a part 
of the "Easy Chair." In March, 1859, "Our 
Foreign Gossip " became a distinct department 
called "Our Foreign Bureau," and from that 
time Mr. Curtis was the sole occupant of the 
" Easy Chair." The discontinuance of the de- 
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partment at the present time is .a signal mark of 
respect to the memory of him who for nearly 
forty years had imparted to it so much of his 
own personality that it seems impossible to 
imagine an *' Elasy Chair " with any other occu- 
pant than himself. 

— Mr. Edmund Gosse has written a novelette, 
called The Secret of Narcissey his first essay in 
fiction, which will be published next month. 

— Lovers of birds and flowers will delight in 
Miss Yonge's new book announced by Macmillan 
& Co. Under the title of An Old iVaman's Out 
look she describes in a charming, chatty way out- 
door life in England as she has watched it for so 
many years. The chapters are so arranged that 
each shall cover its special month. 

— It is ui contemplation to erect a memorial 
at Richmond, England, in honor of James Thom- 
son, the author of The Seasons, 

— The husband of Charlotte Bronte, the Rev. 
Arthur Bell Nichols, b still living in King*8 
County, Ireland, and sometimes preaches. 



FUBUOATIONS BEOEmSD. 



^^ All iaoks atul pamphlets received by the Literary 
World are entered under the above heading. Pwrther 
notice of any publication it dependent upon its importance. 



Biography. 

Dictionary of National Biography. Vol. XXXII. 
£(L by S. Lee. Macmillan & Co. $3.75 

An Ambrican Missionary in Japan. By M. L. Gor- 
don. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 

Thb Diplomatic Rbminiscbncbs op Lord Augustus 
Loftus, P.C, G.C.B. a vols. CasMll Pub. Co. ^.00 

LiPB OF Gbnbral Jacicson. By Oliver Dyer. Robert 
Bonner's Sons. 50c. 

Automographia. By Walt Whitman. Charles L. 
Webster & Co. 75c. 

A Frbnch Ambassador at thb Court ofCharlbs II. 
By J. J. Josserand. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $3.50 

Books for Young People. 

Undbr thb Watbr-Oaics. By Marian Brewster. Rob- 
erts Brothers. $t>25 

Thb Captain of thb Kittibwink. By Herbert D. 
Ward. Roberu Brothers. Ii.as 

Thb Nbxt Door Housb. By Mrs. Molesworth. Cas- 
sell Publishing Co. $ i . 50 

Thb Battlb of Nbw York. By William O. Stoddard. 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Kbnt Hampdbn. By Rebecca Harding Davis. Chas. 
Scribner's Sons. $1.00 

Thb Clocks of Rondainb. By Frank R. Stockton. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. ^ $1-50 

Englishman's Havbn. By W. J. Gordon. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

Marjoribanks. By Elvirton Wright. Congregadonal 
S. S. & Pub. Society. $1.25 

Four on an Island. By L. T. Meade. Cassell Pub- 
lishing Co. I1.50 

AxBL Ebbrsbn. By Andr£ Laurie. J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $1.50 

A Book of Chbbrful Cats. By J. G. Francis. The 
Century Co. $1.00 

Thb Admiral's Caravan. By C. E. Carryl. The 
Century Co. $1.50 

Crow's Nbst and Bblhavbn Talbs. By Mrs. B. 
Harrison. The Centvry Co. $i.2S 

Thb Childrbn's Lifb of Lincoln. By M. L. Put- 
nam. A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.00 

Tom Cufton ; or. Wbstbrn Boys in Grant and Sher- 
man's Army. By W. L. Goss. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50 

Economics and Politics. 

Taxation and Work. By E. Atkinson. G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. #i.a5 

Thb Farmbr's Tariff Manual. By Daniel Strange. 
G. P.Putnam's Sons. Ii.as 

Educational. 

Standard Arithmbtic. By Wm. J. Milne. Ameri- 
can Book Co. 65c 

CiCBRo's Orations and Lbttbrs. By H. W. John- 
ston. Albert, Scott & Co. Paper, 50c ; cloth, li.as 

Wordsworth's Prbfacbs and Essays on Pobtry. 
By A. J. Geoi^ge. D. C. Heath & Co. 55c. 



Six Cbnturibs of Engush Pobtry. By James Bald- 
win. Silver, Burdett & Co. 
A Natural Mbthod of Physical Tiiaining. By 

E. Checkley. W. C. Bryant & Co. $1.50 
A Companion to thb Iuad. By Walter Leaf. Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.60 

Thb Study of Animal Lifb. By J. Arthur Thomson. 
Chas. Scribner's Sons. $1-50 

Short Studibs in Botany for Childrbn. By Har- 
riet C. Coeper. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.00 

Ambrican Pobms. By H. E. Scudder. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. |i.oo 

Thb Principlbs of Elbmbntary Algbbra. By N. 

F. Dupuis. Macmillan & Co. #1.10 
Cksar's Hblvbtian War. By W. Welch and C. G. 

Duffield. Macmillan & Co. 40c. 

Zo(5logy. Translated by W. H. Greene. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. 75c 

Engush Grammar with Sblbctions. By Harriet 
Mathews. D. C. Heath & Co. 80c. 

Macmillan's Shortbr Latin Coursb. By A. M. 
Cook. Macmillan & Co. 40c. 



Ambrican Prosb. By H. E. Scudder. 
Mifflin & Co. 



Houghton, 
$1.00 

Practical Ethics. By William DeWitt Hyde. Henry 
Holt & Co. 

Thb Elbmbnts of Languagb and Grammar. Edited 
by J. M. Greenwood. Silver, Burdett & Co. 

Moral Instruction of Childrbn. By Felix Adler. 
D. Api^eton & Co. $i>5o 

Addison's Criticisms on Paradisb Lost. Edited by 
A. S. Cook. Ginn & Co. |i.io 

Essays and Sketches. 

Rbcbnt Ramblbs. By Chas. C. Abbott. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. ^3.00 

Essays in Miniaturb. By Agnes Repplier. Chas L. 
Webster & Co. 75c. 
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Harper & Brothers. $1.00 

Childrbn's Rights. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ^1.00 

Fiction. 

Thb Initials. Two volumes. By Baroness Taut- 
phoeus. G. P. Putnam's Sons. la. so 

Barnaby Rudgb. By Charles Dickens. Macmillan & 
Co. $1.00 

Thb Othbr Housb. By Kate Jordan. Lovell, Coryell 
& Co. 75c. 
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Cassell Publishing Co. Ii.as 
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Clarke. Cassell Publishing Co. |i.oo 

MiXBD PicKLSS. By Evelyn Raymond. T. Y. Crowell 
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and Norman Elliott. Chicago : Nile Publishing Co. 50c. 
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sell Publishing Co. 50c. 
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Cassell Publishing Co. 50c. 
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Thrbb Episodbs of Massachusetts History. By 
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Baker. J. B. Lippincott Co. #3.50 
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The Nature and Ele- 
ments of Poetry. 

By Edmund Clarence Sted- 

MAN, author of ** Victorian Poets," " Poets of 
America," etc. With a Topical Analysis in 
the margin and a full Analytical Index. 
Bound in a new and attractive style; also 
uniform with .Mr. Stedroan's other books. 
Crown 8vo, I1.50. 

Mr. Stedman has brought to this work hb 
maturest thought, and has given to it his utmost 
prace of style, so that in treatment and manner 
It is eminently worthy of its great theme. 

David Aldens Daugh- 
ter y and Other Stories 
of Colonial Times. 

By Jane G. Austin, author of 

"Standish of Standish," "Betty Alden," 
**A Nameless Nobleman,** "Dr. Le Baron 
and his Daughters,'* etc. i6mo, I1.25. 

A book of excellent stones, each represent- 
ing some noteworthy character or incident or 
aspect of the Colonial times which Mrs. Austin 
understands and describes so well. 

At the Beautiful Gate, 
and Other Songs of 
Faith. 

By Lucy Larcom. i6mo, $i.oo. 

Full flexible morocco, 13.0a 

The very essence of faith, hope and love 
pervades these poems, and will render them 
peculiarly welcome and helpful. 

Land of the Lingering 
Snow. 

Chronicles of a Stroller in New 

England from January to June. By Frank 
BoLLES, Secretary of Harvard University. 
i6mo, I1.25. 

** It reveals a power of minute observation 
as remarkable as Thoreau's.** — Boston Herald, 

" He is a good observer and a good de> 
scriber. ** — New York Nation, 

The Southern Empire. 

By Oliver T. Morton. i6mo, 

$1.25. 

This volume contains three thoughtful and 
vigorous essays: "The Southern Empire,** a 
study of the probable effect on the Western 
World of a successful result of the Southern 
Rebellion ; ** Oxford," a sketch of the rise of one 
of the Universities of the Middle Ages; and 
** Some Popular Objections to Civil Service Re- 
form,'* a timely papier of excellent breadth and 
spirit f ▼ I 

Sold by ©igiy^AbxsV/OQS l^ 
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OHAEAOTEEISTIOS.* 

THE general form of these discursive 
chapters, which record the talks of a 
psychologist, a practicing physician, with a 
congenial group of friends, may have been 
suggested by the symposia of the delightful 
Autocrat. But in carrying out the idea Dr. 
Mitchell evidences no lack of originality. 
The book is, indeed, highly interesting and 
suggestive. A man is never more sure to be 
fortunate in expression than when he " talks 
shop," provided that he be a true and enthu- 
siastic follower of his vocation. Dr. Mitchell's 
narratives of some curious mental and spir- 
itual phases have the strength of truth to 
experience as well as of literary ability. He 
is evidently a keen observer, a subtle analyst 
and a practical man of action, as a doctor 
should be. Without effort he turns from 
recondite studies of psychological phenom- 
ena to the utterance of clear common-sense 
axioms or witty turns of phrase. He is also 
an admirable raconteur. The story of the 
Florentine sculptor and his mysterious model 
is related with such simple power that only 
on a second reading is the art of its telh'ng 
fully appreciated. 



•Characteristics. By I>r. S. Weir Mitchell. Century Com- 
pM»y. Ii.a5- 



Dr. Mitchell knows how, also, to set forth 
impossible things with a smiling honesty 
which is very attractive; the pretended 
translation of the record of the Russian 
Tontine is in this vein, and the case of the 
transferrer of symptoms. He is a grace- 
ful and sensitive critic; to the poet of his 
company, St Clair, he lends an eloquent 
lamentation for the " spacious times of great 
Elizabeth : " 

Alas, we have lost the art of song. The gay- 
ety and self-abandonment of its Elizabethan notes 
are dead for us. All the pretty silliness of it — 
its careless folly and its gay music — rings with 
the life of that splendid day. Think of the lusty 
vigor of it, the noble madness of the lives. 
Imagine the struggle for national existence which 
made poets soldiers, and gave to life that uncer- 
tainty which makes man natural and outspoken. 
Here was a queen who, whatever her faults, had 
the art to get from noble men an ever nobler 
service; a woman who somehow Influenced men 
toward greatness as suiely as her "sister of de- 
bate " made worse all who loved her. 

Among the wise and amusing men who 
form the coterie for the discussion of char- 
acteristics appears one woman, Mrs. Vincent, 
delightfully capricious and yet sympathetic. 
Dr. Mitchell has not taken his heroine too 
seriously ; but this unpretentious portrait will 
be recognized as belonging to the best type 
of the much (and often vulgarly) discussed 
"man*s woman." What Dr. Mitchell thinks 
of the present apotheosis of woman all along 
the line, and her raids into every department 
of knowledge and work, may be divined from 
his sketch of the ambitions of Miss Alice 
Leigh. The volume is thoroughly enter- 
taining as well as eminently suggestive. 



THBEE EPISODES OF MASSAOHU- 
SETTS HISTORY * 

IN the short preface to these two volumes, 
numbered consecutively and containing 
over a thousand pages of matter, followed 
by an index — fifty-seven pages in length in 
fine print — Mr. Charles Francis Adams ex- 
plains that " properly, and in a narrow sense, 
this book is a History of the Town of Quincy, 
in Massachusetts." But he is justified in 
claiming that in reality it is, as its title says, 
an account of " Three Episodes of Massa- 
chusetts History." The town, which has 
been rendered famous by the two families 
of Quincy and Adams, was intimately con- 
nected, in its earliest years, with the general 
" settlement of Boston Bay ; " it was one of 
the chief centers of "the Antinomian Con- 
troversy." "A study of church and town 
government " in New England could hardly 
be made on richer ground than the Old Brain- 
tree of which the present Quincy is a part. 

We may not undertake even the shortest 
review of the first two of the three episodes 
which we have just named. Mr. Adams* 
treatment of the subject so often handled by 
historians of New England — the settlement 



* Three Episodes of Massachusetts History. Ily Charles 
Frands Adams. Two volumes. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
I4.00. 



of Boston and the adjacent parts of the Bay — 
is distinguished, like the rest of his work in 
writing, by extreme vigor and directness of 
style. There is a certain close contact with 
facts and freedom from conventionality in 
view and rhetoric in statement which one 
naturally expects from a man of such high 
executive ability as Mr. Adams has shown 
in the various positions of private and pub- 
lic trust which he has occupied. It would 
be interesting, indeed, to trace the descent 
of a mind so vigorous and a style so pungent 
from the first Adams, who won distinction 
in Quincy by his handling of the matter 
of the Braintree Commons in 1762, down 
through the second president of the United 
States who bore the Adams name, and him 
who was the first Adams to give distinction 
to the name of Charles Francis. There are 
certain high qualities in these volumes which 
one could hardly expect save from a member 
of such a great family. One fault only is 
conspicuous in Mr. Adams* expression. He 
falls with great frequency into the " snare of 
the participial construction," as Professor 
Bain calls it, using a participial clause at 
the beginning of a sentence which refers 
to something else than the subject, or even 
the predicate, of the sentence. An amusing 
instance, to quote only one example, is to be 
found on page 615 : " The widow of Daniel 
Quincy, a peculiar interest attaches to Mrs. 
Fiske,"etc.! On page 581 " thirteen years 
before " should certainly, in accordance with 
the very next page, be "fourteen years 
before." 

Mr. Adams' account of the Antinomian 
Controversy is not only thorough, but in a 
high degree entertaining — not that he finds 
it simply ridiculous, as do some anti-theo- 
logical bigots of the present day, but because 
it affords him so many opportunities for 
shrewd comment on the religious life of the 
time. The two hundred pages which he 
devotes to it thoroughly bear out his own 
characterization : 

But the so-called Antinomian Controversy was 
in reality not a religrious dispute, which was but 
the form it took. In its essence that contro- 
versy was a great deal more than a religious dis- 
pute ; it was the first of the many New England 
quickenings in the direcdon of social, intellec- 
tual and political development — New England's 
earliest protest against formulas. The move- 
ment of sap in a young tree was not more natu- 
ral, and the form the quickening took, and the 
individuals who participated in it were the only 
matters of chance. It was designed by no one. 
No one at the time realized its significance. It 
was to that community just what the first ques- 
tioning of an active mind is to a child brought 
up in the strictest observance of purely conven- 
tional forms. So viewed, the mis-called Anti- 
nomian Controversy becomes, in the light of 
subsequent history, full of interest. As an illus- 
tration of the men and manners and modes of 
thought of a civilization wholly unlike any which 
now exists, it is replete with life and incident. 

We are much mistaken if the most gen- 
erally interesting part of Mr. Adams* thor- 
oughly readable volumes is not the third 
Episode, which is, in fact, a study of the de- 
velopment of the church and town of Quincy, V^ 
from which the matters treated in the first 
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two Episodes have been, of course, omitted. 
This third Episode is, indeed, a preeminent 
specimen of what a town history may be 
made in the hands of a writer of great abil- 
ity. One might almost call it the sublima- 
tion of town history. Beginning with the 
grants of land to Rev. John Wilson of Bos- 
ton, who was the first land-owner of Old 
Braintree, and the grants to Hough, Cod- 
dington and Quincy, Mr. Adams first turns 
his attention to the ecclesiastical history of 
the town. Ecclesiastically, as well as so- 
cially and materially, the Quincy of the long 
period from 1640 to 1830 changed but little, 
in many respects ; even the doctrinal develop- 
ment was slow and continuous. Mr. Adams 
calls attention to the social uses of Sunday, 
which undoubtedly had no small influence 
in making our forefathers of New England 
regular in their attendance on gospel minis- 
trations. 

The development of the highways is a 
subject which leads Mr. Adams to remark 
that, " strange as it now seems, it was more 
than one hundred and seventy years after 
the settlement before even a baggage wagon, 
adapted also to the carriage of passengers, 
was run between Boston and Braintree or 
Quincy, so trifling was the intercourse and 
traffic between the two places ; and, indeed, 
it was not until 1840, two full centuries after 
the incorporation of the original town, that 
the stage-coach movement along the ancient 
coast road began to tax its strength as a 
highway." 

It is when he comes to describe the houses 
of Braintree that Mr. Adams reaches one of 
the most thoroughly interesting parts of a 
work which is interesting throughout. The 
details which he gives of the daily life of the 
gentry and the farmers of Quincy have a 
peculiar interest from the fact that the first 
class was represented by the Quincy family, 
to whom the author properly gives numerous 
pages, and the second class by the Adams 
family; here his readers will say that Mr. 
Adams* desire to avoid writing a family his- 
tory has led him, perhaps, too far the other 
way, and caused him to omit numerous par- 
ticulars, the insertion of which would have 
been justifiable. There was a famous ances- 
tor of the Quincy family, less known to fame 
than Dorothy Q., concerning whom we must 
quote : 

But Joanna Hoar may well be remembered as 
the common origin of an offspring at once nu- 
merous and notable ; for, besides the family bear- 
ing her own name — than which none has devel- 
oped more strikingly or through longer periods 
the sterling characteristics and some of the pe- 
culiarities of New England manhood — besides 
this family, honorably perpetuating her own and 
her husband's name, from her one daughter, who 
married Henry Flint, is descended the remark- 
able progeny already referred to; while from 
another daughter, herself bearing the mother's 
name, came the elder branch o? the Quincys, 
issuing in Abigail Adams, and her son, John 
Quincy. Among Joanna Hoar's other descend- 
ants are numbered, also, the family of Evarts, 
and the Baldwins and Terrys of Connecticut, in- 
cluding amons; their members the brilliant advo- 
cate who defended Andrew Johnson, and the 



brave soldier whose name is associated with the 
gallant stormine of Fort Fisher. Indeed, it niay 
fairiy be questioned whether in the whole wide 
field of American genealogy there is any strain 
of blood more fruitful of distinguished men than 
that which issued from the widow of the seven- 
teenth century sheriff of Gloucester, who himself 
never crossed the Atlantic 

The Quincy family, which has been said 
to have its line of descent not "from sire 
to son " but from 'Siah to 'Siah, is renewing 
its honors in the present day after a period 
of quiescence ; the Adams family has never 
failed to keep up a wonderful display of 
vigor; but the Bass family and the Mar- 
shalls, descended from the Deacon and the 
skilled workman whom Mr. Adams most 
agreeably describes, are of minor repute 
beside these two great names. 

The most solidly valuable part of Mr. 
Adams* whole work is his treatment of the 
town meeting. He grants all that has been 
said in its favor as an almost ideal institu- 
tion for the training of good citizens in 
earlier days than these ; but his description 
of the "far from uncommon phase of the 
system which might at any time have been 
studied in Quincy during the score of years 
between 1850 and 1870," is not only true 
to the actual degeneracy of the system, or 
rather its actual unfitness to modern condi- 
tions, it is also one which should be borne 
in mind by those who would eulogize the 
town meeting without discrimination. There 
was a most important reform in Quincy after 
1870, which was due to Mr. John Quincy 
Adams, brother to the historian; but the 
population of the town had increased so 
greatly, and the town had come to be so 
much at the mercy of any faction which 
could rally a few hundred voters, that in 
sheer self-defense Quincy had to become a 
city. The Quincy charter, which Mr. Adams 
describes in some detail, is as well worth 
study by other municipalities as the Quincy 
school system. It may not have such quali- 
ties of durability as Quincy granite, but it 
is an attempt made by men of great pul^lic 
spirit and thorough students of the science 
of politics to cope with the new conditions 
of modern municipalities. Mr. Adams mod- 
estly refrains from noting the considerable 
part of the progress of Quincy in later days 
which is due to himself ; but to any one ac- 
quainted with his high standing as a citizen 
and publicist it is easy to read between the 
lines of this admirable history, and perceive 
that it comes from the hand of one who has 
inherited the public spirit, as well as other 
great qualities, of the famous Adamses of 
other days. 

— Mr. A. R. Spofford, the Librarian of Con- 
gress, upon his return from Europe, in conversa- 
tion with a newspaper reporter said that " the 
developments of the new international copyright 
system are not yet sufficiently advanced to show 
any radical change in the literary production of 
Europe and America, such as were expected to fol- 
low the new law. The most numerous entries for 
copyright thus far have been musical compositions 



and works of art. Great numbers of the products 
of foreign arts are now thus protected in this 
country, and the number of compositions covered 
by the copyright is becoming increasingly large. 
A good many translations of French and German 
books, chiefly novels, have been entered, and a 
very considerable increase in the cop3rright busi- 
ness has ensued. Many publishers are bringing 
out not only English works, but those of French 
and German authors in translations, and the em- 
ployment thus given to American translators is 
very considerable." 



AIDS TO THE DEVOUT STUDY 
or OKITIOISM • 

HAVING read the whole of this book 
we are at once led to think of a volume 
of " aids " which mightily helped our mental 
and spiritual discipline twenty-five years ago. 
Then it was Coleridge who stimulated us to 
reflect on the facts, truths and mysteries of 
the Christian faith. Now the current of the 
intellectual energies of Christendom is in 
the channels of criticism. Willy nilly, the 
alert Christian thinker must know what the 
critics say. He must himself become a critic 
to avoid being fooled, or " spoiled '* or led 
away by seducing spirits and doctrines of 
cranky conservatives or hare-brained radicals. 
Rev. Dr. T. K. Cheyne has already given 
us The Hallowing of Criticism^ in which 
the prose and the poetry of the Elijah and 
Elisha narratives are separated. He handles 
here the Davidic cycle of stories and the 
Book of Psalms. Those who have followed 
his work in The Expositor will find little 
that is new in this handsomely printed vol- 
ume. Those who imagine that the " higher 
criticism " means the letting loose of a wild 
bull in a museum of ceramics, or the lifting 
up of hammers upon the carven work, had 
better read the book. The Oxford profes- 
sor and Canon of Rochester Cathedral is, 
indeed, almost as heterodox in regard to 
tradition as is the Bishop of Massachusetts 
in relation to knee breeches, hats and other 
millinery traditionally peculiar to diocesan 
shepherds. Still further Canon Cheyne, 
though a "churchman," even sympathizes 
with " the heathen." He actually believes 
that Zoroaster's doctrines occasionally influ- 
enced the psalmists* phraseology (note where 
our apostrophe goes, for David has changed 
his name to Legion 1). The canon's scythe 
mows off the tops and titles of the Psalms 
almost as ruthlessly as the New Testament 
revisers lopped ofiE the subscriptions to the 
epistles. He inserts new notions derived 
from his literary, critical and comparative 
studies almost as liberally as Protestant 
Bible-makers topped, with titles unknown 
to the original autographs, the chapters to 
which they afterwards riveted on a scheme 
of interpretation in the form of chapter-head- 
ings. In fact, almost as recklessly or de- 
liberately as the medisevalists and modem- 
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ists chopped and divided the original texts 
into suitable books, chapters and verses, " to 
suit customers," and hedged them about with 
titles, head-lines, chapter analyses, marginal 
and sub-textual notes, so does Canon Cheyne 
handle his material. In a word, as a wise 
householder he divides and cooks the por- 
tion of meat according to the necessity and 
propriety of the hour and the need. He 
does what Jew and Christian have been 
doing for ages. 

The volume is a collection of sermons re- 
worked into delightful literary form. We 
have read them with interest and with spirit- 
ual profit. They have deepened our faith in 
God and man, in revelation and inspiration. 
We do not any longer think that the man 
that killed Goliath wrote the Twenty-third 
Psalm ; but, on the other hand, we think all 
the more of the Twenty-third Psalm, and it 
is dearer to us than ever. The literary 
merits of the book are great, though the 
arguments may not always be conclusive. 
Occasionally the author mars his work by 
too much use of the first personal pronoun. 
Devout Christians of every name can enjoy 
this book. 

OLD WATS AHD HEW * 

ANEW volume of stories by a new author 
is not often the unalloyed pleasure to 
the reader and reviewer that Miss Viola 
Roseboro's Old Ways and New will surely 
prove. Although all the stories in this book 
have appeared from time to time in the mag- 
azines, they are connected by being the ex- 
perience of one person, " Miss Adeline Add- 
ington." An exponent of the new South and 
a New York journalist, yet connected with 
the old South by means of many relatives, 
she has excellent opportunities of discrimi- 
nating between " old ways and new." Miss 
Roseboro's chief characteristic as a short 
story-teller is best expressed by a New Eng- 
land phrase — she ** takes the sense " of 
things and people capitally. This attribute 
is quite different from a sense of humor, and 
much rarer, and it is this quality which makes 
her stories so individual. 

One of the best stories in this volume is 
" The Clown and the Missionary," although 
the " Last Marchbanks " and " The Girl and 
the Problem" are almost equally good. 
There is in Miss Roseboro's sketches a 
grim recognition of the matter-of-factness of 
the modern South which is quite invigorat- 
ing to those of us who are a little weary of 
always seeing the South decked out "in 
hues and harmonies of evening," and of 
reading the perpetual " lay of the last min- 
strel," which the American magazine is con- 
stantly publishing. Miss Roseboro's new 
volume adds another to the remarkable col- 
lections of sectional short stories which are 
making a true era in American literature. 



We may well be proud to recognize the plain 
fact that, in the field of short sketches, Amer- 
ican literature need fear comparison with no 
other literature in the world. If the French 
short stories are as yet greatly our superiors 
in the artistic treatment, American stories 
are far wider in range and more original in 
subject. The list, including Mr. Bret Harte, 
Miss Wilkins, Miss Jewett, Mr. Bunner and 
many another, is one to be proud of. If it 
prove that our highest claim to literary con- 
sideration is in the field of short stories, we 
should be glad of preeminence in this direc- 
tion, and not weaken our position by demand- 
ing that our second-rate novels and poetry 
be given rank with the masterpieces of the 
world's literature. 



•Old Ways and New. By Viola Roseboro*. The Cen- 
tury Co. I1.35. • 



EE00ED8 or TENHYSOH, EU8KIH, 
BBOWNIN&* 

THIS volume by Thackeray's daughter, 
concerning three great men who were 
her father's friends as well as her own, is as 
attractive in its mechanical make-up and its 
illustrations as in its most readable matter. 

The first paper was, of course, written 
for Harper^ s Magazine before the death of 
the laureate, and it is reproduced without 
change. The illustrations and the text have 
been used freely in recent obituary matter 
concerning Lord Tennyson. One may there- 
fore need to note in it only Mrs. Ritchie's 
happy paragraphs about the handsome and im- 
aginative Tennyson children ; Dr. Whewell, 
" who was a man himself, and knew a man 
when he saw him," and who used to pass 
over in Tennyson informalities and forget- 
fulness as to college rules, which in others 
he would not overlook ; Arthur Hallam ; and 
Carlyle, whose description of Tennyson is 
another example of his wonderful felicity 
and insight in characterization : 

Tennyson came in to us on Sunday evening, a 
truly interesting son of earth and son of heaven. 
. . . One of the finest looking men in the world. 
His voice was musical, metallic — fit for loud 
laughter and piercing waiH and all that may be 
between ; speech and speculation free and plen- 
teous. I do not meet in these late decades such 
company over a pipe. ... A true human soul, 
or some authentic approximation thereto, to 
whom your soul can say, " Brother ;** a man soli- 
tary and sad as certain men are, dwelling in an 
atmosphere of gloom — carrying a bit of chaos 
about him, in snort, which he is manufacturing 
into cosmos! 

The records of Ruskin are very largely a 
running comment on his Praieriia, but they 
include recollections of Mrs. Ritchie's nu- 
merous visits to Brantwood and its neigh- 
borhood. Her description of Ruskin as a 
talker is one of the best things here : 

Who can ever recall a good talk that is over ? 
You can remember the room in which it was 
held, the look of the chairs, but the actual talk 
takes wings and flies away. A dull talk has no 
wings, and is remembered more easily; so are 
those tiresome conversations which consist of 
sentences which we all repeat by rote, and which 
do not lose this property by long use. But a 



real talk leaps into life ; it is there almost before 
we are conscious of its existence. What system 
of notation can mark it down as it flows, modu- 
lating from its opening chords to those delightful, 
exhilarating strains which are gone again almost 
before we have realized them ? 

Ruskin was explaining his views in his own 
words as we sat there. I should do him ill justice* 
if I tried to transcribe his sermon. The text was 
that strawberries should be ripe and sweet, and we 
munched and marked it then and there ; that there 
should be a standard of fitness applied to every 
detail of life ; and this standard, with a certain 
gracious malice, wit, hospitality and remorseless- 
ness, he began to apply to one thing and another, 
to one person and another, to dress, to food, to 
books. 

The Browning matter refers as much to 
Mrs. Browning as to her husband, and we 
may fitly quote, therefore, a paragraph which 
refers equally well to both persons of this 
remarkable pair: 

I don't think any girl who had once expe- 
rienced it could faa to respond to Mrs. Brown- 
ing's motherly advance. There was something 
more than kindness in it ; there was an implied 
interest, equality and understanding which is very 
difficult to describe and impossible to forget. 
This generous humility of nature was also to 
the last one special attribute of Robert Browning 
himself, translated by him into cheerful and vig- 
orous good will and utter absence of affectation. 
But again and again one is struck by that form 
of greatness which consists in reaching the reality 
in all things, instead of keeping to the formal- 
ities and the affectations of life. The free-and- 
easiness of the small is a very different thing 
from this. It may be as false in its way as 
formality itself, if it is founded on conditions 
which do not and can never exist. 



EIOHAED LE ftALUENNE'S POEMS.* 

MR. LE GALLIENNE appears to be a 
poet for technicians and bibliophiles, 
rather than for the lovers of pure poetry. 
His work is curious, self-conscious, effective 
rather than deep, the result of a literary turn 
of mind, which can be only equipment, not 
inspiration for a poet. Many of Mr. Le 
Gallienne's lines have a certain distinction 
of manner, nor is his verse devoid of genu- 
ine feeling. But the amount of spontaneous 
expression appears small in proportion to 
that which is fantastic and perfunctory. He 
is least successful precisely where he appar- 
ently makes especial effort, in the line of 
"vain amatorious verse;" the sacrifices to 
Eros are often in very bad taste. The 
strongest poem of the volume, in a certain 
way, is " Beauty Accurst " — if one likes an 
imitation of the French decadents, their im- 
ages and their rhetoric. To us who find 
the author's passionate poems disagreeable 
and crude, his talent is at its best in verse 
on literary themes, or of a descriptive char- 
acter. As a combination of good expres- 
sion and genuine feeling, the lines "To a 
Dead Friend," stand by themselves in the 
book. Of Mr. Le Gallienne's picturesque 
manner we may cite as an example : 
"The CiTV in Moonlight." 

Dear city in the moonlight dreamine, 
How changed and lovely is your face ; 

Where is the sordid busy scheming 
That filled all day the market-place? 



* Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, Browning. By Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie. Illustrated. Harper & Brothers. #a.oa I Publishing Co. 
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Was it but fancy that a rabble 
Of money-changers bought and sold, 

Filling with sacrilegious babble 
This temple-court of solemn gold ? 

Ah, no ! poor captive-slave of Croesus, 
His bondmaid all the toiling day, 

You, like some hunted child of Jesus, 
Steal out beneath the moon to pray. 

This is verse clear and individualized 
enough to be worthy of the art of poor 
M.de Maupassant A poet who can write such 
lines ought to correct and revise his work 
and set it free from its false pose, broaden- 
ing his narrow ambition as a writer for the 
few who are flattered by " limited editions " 
and applaud afifectation. Mr. Le Gallienne 
does not lack talent, of a sensitive, enthusi- 
astic kind. The value of talent, however, as 
with some other things, lies " in the applica- 
tion of it." We fear that he has not the 
saving sense of humor, otherwise he would 
hardly have permitted himself to dedicate 
his poems to Miss Le Gallienne as " Sissie," 
whether the abbreviation be of the beautiful 
name Cecilia, or of the tender title of sister. 
At all events, the young lady would have 
been quite justified in addressing her note of 
acceptance of the dedication to " Bubble ! " 

That we may not take ungracious leave of 
Mr. Le Gallienne, let us cite with apprecia- 
tion a pretty little imitative verse, which 
Emerson would have liked : 

Have you loved the good books of the world, 

And written none T 
Have you loved the great poet, 

And burnt your little rhyme ? 
" O be my friend, and teach me to be thine ! " 



AMEBIOANISHS AND BBITIOISHS « 

THE attractive little series from the great 
Franklin Square house entitled "Amer- 
ican Essayists," to which the late Mr. Cur- 
tis, Colonel Higginson, Mr. Howells, Mr. 
Warner and Mr. Hutton have contributed, 
is worthily continued in this spirited and 
graceful collection of his recent essays in 
the periodicals by Mr. Brander Matthews. 

The chief note of the volume is a con- 
fident but not vainglorious Americanism. 
Mr. Matthews, as many readers of the cur- 
rent magazines well know, has no notion of 
standing upon the defensive before English 
critics of American spelling, American forms 
of expression or American literature. He 
well says : *' We know now that the mother 
tongue is a heritage and not a loan." He 
cruelly reminds English critics of Mr. Ste- 
venson's candid utterance : " Ignorance of 
his neighbor is the characteristic of the 
typical John Bull ; the Englishman sits apart 
nursing his pride and ignorance." The per- 
sonal standard which the English reviewer 
sets up in his parochial self-satisfaction — that 
whatever is said or written in London is in- 
fallibly correct in form and sound in sub- 
stance — finds no mercy at the hands of Mr. 
Matthews : " A blunder made in Great Brit- 
ain is to be stigmatized as a Briticism, and it 



* Americanisms and Briticisms with Other Essays on 
Other Isms. By Brander Matthews. Harper & Brothers. 
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is to be avoided by those who take thought 
of their speech just as though the impropri- 
ety were a Scotticism or a Hibernicism, an 
Americanism or an Australianism." On the 
contrary, there is no place which can claim to 
be the home of perfect English ; " the speech 
of the people in the mouth of the scholar," 
which has been said to be "the ideal of 
style," may be found in Boston or New York, 
as well as in London or Edinburgh. 

Mr. Matthews makes out a good case for 
American spelling, so called, than which no 
matter of comparatively the same minor con- 
sequence better shows the "ignorance and 
insularity " of the majority of people who 
notice books in England. Mr. Matthews puts 
his finger on the chief defect in such work 
when he quotes to the effect that " the object 
of education is to make a man know what he 
knows, and also to know how much he does 
not know." His statistics going to show 
"the literary independence of the United 
States " are both interesting and important. 
The remaining essays are of less conse- 
quence compared with the three we have 
named, with the exception of the twenty- 
page paper on "The Whole Duty of Crit- 
ics," a paper which cannot be read too often 
or heeded too carefully by book reviewers in 
England or the United States. Mr. Matth- 
ews should correct in his next edition the 
beginning of the essay on American Spell- 
ing, where he represents Lowell as cracking 
a joke " within the lofty aisles of Chartres ; " 
if he will look at " The Cathedral " again, he 
will see that it was not in so inappropriate 
a place, but at the inn, that Lowell met the 
two Englishmen. We fail to see the justifi- 
cation for Mr. Matthews attributing to the 
poet Campbell a pronunciation of " sepul- 
chre " which would make it rhyme with 
" chivalry." 

ESTHES VANHOMBian « 

THE name of the author of this book ex- 
cites interest. Miss Margaret L. Woods, 
an English lady, is. best known to us by that 
striking little story of humble life, A Village 
Tragedy. The virile force of that bitter tale 
was remarkable. The restraint gave evi- 
dence of power in reserve. The material 
she used was scant, the accessories were 
meager, and the incidents such as a writer 
of average ability would have found hardly 
available for literary use. But on that small 
canvas and with those few figures she made 
a strong, vivid, compelling picture. 

Her choice of a subject in the present case 
is a singular one. Anything more unsatis- 
factory, more unpleasant than the relations 
between Dean Swift and Esther Vanhomrigh 
could hardly be found. That a lady should 
have selected it cannot easily be accounted 
for, except on the supposition that she was 
fond of psychological studies, eager to in- 
vestigate morbid traits and trace abnormal 
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acts back to their hidden motives. Such a 
person would find a fit though disagreeable 
theme in the history of Swift, as involved 
with that of two unfortunate women. The 
character of the man has always bafHed bis 
biographers ; and the complexities in his 
treatment of those two, his alternations of 
partiality and disdain, of petting fondness 
and brutality, have only made the subject 
more enigmatic. It is easy to conjecture 
that Hawthorne or George Eliot might have 
found fascination in such a theme, and have 
enjoyed exploring those dark, labyrinthine 
passages. 

The subject is an unwholesome one, and 
Miss Woods has not succeeded in making it 
attractive, or in throwing new light on it. 
She has carefully followed the general lines 
of the biographies, and has introduced with- 
out exaggeration many of the minor inci- 
dents. She certainly has not erred on the 
side of partiality in the case of Esther, 
whose place answers to that of heroine, 
being the central figure. Probably she is 
somewhat idealized, but she is made to claim 
our interest chiefly by her persistent and 
adoring love, a deep passion that could 
not be restrained. The Dean is not repre- 
sented as lovable, even in his softest moods. 
His coldness and brutality are inhuman. Id 
this the author hurts her own work. As a 
matter of fact, it is not in the nature of 
things that a woman, however infatuated, 
could continue for years such passionate 
devotion as that of Esther, in the face of 
such repulses, criticisms, sarcasm, neglect 
and cruelty as are here represented. Swift 
was capable of foolish tenderness towards 
"Stella; " but to this younger, more beauti- 
ful and more loving woman he is, except 
on a few occasions, hardly kind. To have 
accounted for Esther's infatuation he should 
have been presented at his best. It is in- 
credible that he should have been so con- 
spicuously cruel; stony, icy, odious though 
he often was, he had a softer side, or he 
would have been utterly without friends. 

The book is really an attempt, in the form 
of a story which should reproduce the pecul- 
iarities, manners and customs of the age, at 
an exposition of the relation between the 
Dean and Esther. A slight thread of biog- 
raphy runs through it, briefly indicating the 
incidents in his political and ecclesiastical 
career while Esther knew him. Here the 
author is so conscientious that she burdens 
her narrative. These abrupt changes make 
frequent breaks. There is, consequently, a 
lack of unity. 

The portions which show the author at 
her best are the charming descriptions of 
scenery and places, and the episodes in 
which Francis Earle has a part, such as the 
rescue from drowning, and the occasion 
when he finds out his parentage and con- 
fronts his hitherto unknown father. In the 
persons of .this YQifng man and Molly, she 
has material more manageable. Although 
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Francis has no striking qualities, she has 
imparted vitality to him, which is the more 
noticeable in contrast to the woodenness 
which, in spite of her labor, belongs to the 
Dean. The minor characters are in general 
admirably portrayed. Lord Peterborough 
is a careful study. A great amount of pains- 
taking work and research has gone to the 
making of this book. The style is in har- 
mony with the thoroughness of her task. 
Miss Woods' literary workmanship is of a 
high quality. In its vigor and finish and 
el^ance there is a subtle charm peculiarly 
her own. 

PHIL080PHT. 



Early Greek Philosophy. 
Mr. John Burnet, M. A., whose title-page styles 
him Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, but who 
has recently been appointed to a professorship 
in a Scotch University, has made in thb volume 
a contribution of great value to the history of 
philosophy. It is almost, if not quite, the one 
work in thb field from an English scholar for 
twenty years ; and in this time, as he notes, great 
progress has been made : (" philology " in the 
second sentence of Mr. Burnet's preface must 
be an error for "philosophy"). The particular 
point of view of this admirable work is derived 
from the later studies in anthropology and his- 
tory. Mr. Burnet has an advantage over pre- 
vious students of his subject in the researches 
of the last generation which have made no 
small alteration in the estimate to be put upon 
much in the ideas of the early Greeks which was 
simply obscure or puzzling, but which has been 
illuminated by comparison with the beliefs of 
other nations. Mr. Burnet contends that early 
Greek philosophy was chiefly cosmological and 
physical, and that it is a mistake to read into 
the fragments of Thales, Herakleitos, Anax- 
agoras and Pythagoras mystical ideas, which 
were, in fact, entirely remote from their minds. 
Four sentences from the chapter on Pythagoras 
must suffice us in commending to all students of 
philosophy a volume which will be henceforth 
indispensable to them : 

Further examples of the close relation between 
Pythagorean and savage modes of thought might 
easily be given ; but these are probab^ enough 
to justify our general view. The kinship of men 
and beasts, the abstinence from flesh and the 
doctrine of metempsychosis all hang together, and 
form a perfectly mtelligible whole for any one 
who has bestowed the slightest attention on the 
mental habits of primitive men everywhere. 
Were this all we knew of Pythasoras we should 
be tempted to delete his name from the history 
of philosophy altogether, and to relegate him, 
with Epimenides and Onomakritos, to the class 
of memdne men. We shall see, however, that 
such a description of him would be inadequate. 
— Macmillan & Co. I2.50. 

The Human Mind. 
Dr. James Sully, who is now, we believe. Pro- 
fessor Sully, is the well-known author of three 
works on psychology : Outlines^ a Teacher^ s Hand- 
book based on the Outlints^ and Illusions. The 
first two works were written with special refer- 
ence to the theory and practice of education. In 
the two large volumes of the present work, em- 
bracing over nine hundred full pages, the author 
still keeps the educational field, as the work is 



intended to be a text-book of psychology. He 
has expanded and elaborated the views of thb 
great science set forth by him in his previous 
works, but has added much matter in illustra- 
tion of physiological and experimental psychol- 
ogy, the phenomena of racial and moral life, 
and insanity and hypnotism. The treatise will 
be of most value to those students who have 
already some elementary knowledge of psychol- 
ogy. Such will find Professor Sully one of the 
safest and most impartial of guides through the 
elaborate discussion of mind as embracing in- 
tellection, feeling and volition. It is hardly 
necessary to say that Professor Sully's studies 
have covered the whole field of modem psy- 
chology, German, French and English ; he ten- 
ders "warm acknowledgments '* in particular to 
Professor James' ** full, vital and eminentiy mod- 
em " treatise. — D. Appleton & Co. $5.00. 

First Steps in Philosophy. 
Mr. W. M. Salter, the well-known lecturer of 
the Ethical Culture Society of Philadelphia, has 
put forth a modest little volume of one hundred 
and fifty pages intended as an introduction to 
physical and ethical philosophy. The two great 
notions which he especially examines are those 
of " matter " and " duty." Mr. Salter is an ideal- 
ist in philosophy, and in ethics a believer in a 
practical reconciliation of utilitarianism and in- 
tuitionism. His little volume is not properly a 
primer of philosophy ; its greatest value will be 
for those who have more or less acquaintance 
already with the subject. We should, in fact, 
consider that it is best adapted for reading by 
those who have studied philosophy and ethics 
to a considerable extent without finding much 
satisfaction in either direction. Only such read- 
ers can do justice to the fineness of Mr. Salter's 
dialectic and the independence of his thought. 
— Charles H. Kerr & Co. |i.oo. 

Riddles of the Sphinx. 

The student of the philosophy of evolution will 
go far before he finds a more stimulating volume 
than the anonymous work published under the 
above title in London last year. The author's 
tone is not that of the satisfied optimist who de- 
clares that he has read the riddle of the universe, 
for in his examination of agnosticism and pessi- 
mism he concedes much to both. The drift of 
the chapters on Evolution, Man and the World, 
Man and God, and Immortality may be inferred 
from this paragraph : 

If, on the other hand, we admit that Matter 
may be resolved into forcfes, and that the only 
possible substratum of Force is intelligence, the 
way is open for a reconciliation of the metaphys- 
ics of Idealism with the requirements of science. 
Idealism admits the phenomenal reality of the 
"material" world, and science recognizes that 
it has neither need nor right to assert its ulti- 
mate reality. The unity of philosophy and of 
the universe is vindicated by the discovery of the 
fundamental identity of Matter and Spirit, and 
the ultimate reduction of the former to the latter. 

Further on, the author declares that the two 
assertions ** that we are descended from angels 
and ascended from beasts ... do not clash." 
He closes by saying: 

Thus the end of philosophy is to confess its 
impotence to make the supreme decision between 
two alternative interpretations, each of which is 
intellectually warranted by the facts of life. The 
faith in the rationality ot things, in the light of 
which we must read the ambiguous indications 
of reality, is to be acquired by no reasoning. 
Hence the final rejection of Pessimism is the 



h^hest and most difficult act of Faith ; and to 
effect it the soul must draw the requisite strength 
from itself, it may be, gather courage from the 
very imminence of despair. If, therefore, we 
have^ at this point emphasized the possibility of 
Pessimism once more, and pointed out the neces- 
sity of Faith, it has been with no intention of 
depreciating the value of reason or of casting a 
doubt upon its conclusions. 

— Macmillan & Co. 

Principles of Ethics. 

Those who are familiar with the works of Prof. 
B. P. Bowne, professor of philosophy in Boston 
University, on metaphysics, psychology and the- 
ism will need littie urging to induce them to take 
up this new work from his hand. Professor 
Bowne is always concrete and pungent, if not 
always just and thorough, and it may be said 
that his supposed tmth is never wholly error, 
even in his extreme extravagance. The present 
volume is distinguished by its insistence upon 
moral practice as the only source of a moral the- 
ory that has value. Its two leading thoughts are 
thus stated by the author : " One b the necessity 
of uniting the intuitive and the experience school 
of ethics in order to reach any working system. 
The other is that the aim of conduct is not ab- 
stract virtue but fullness and richness of life." 
Following Schleiermacher, Professor Bowne finds 
the fundamental ideas of ethics to be " the good," 
" duty " and ** virtue." After examining the facts 
objectively and subjectively, and considering the 
topics of moral development, responsibility, merit 
and demerit, and the relation of ethics and reli- 
gion, be passes on to a vigorous and telling ex- 
position of the ethics of the individual, the family 
and society. This is necessarily hardly more than 
a sketch, but it applies with much force the prin- 
ciples which Professor Bowne has reached in bis 
moral and theoretical discussion. The emphasis 
which Professor Bowne places upon righteous- 
ness of the most concrete and individual pattem 
is a cheering sign, considering its source in a 
Methodist college, of the moralization of religion 
and theology now happily going on in all direc- 
tions. We must commend to the many unbal- 
anced men and women who have been discussing 
the subject of marriage of late, in fiction and 
elsewhere, this pungent paragraph : 

Marriage, like all other human institutions, 
shares in the imperfections of humanity. For 
perfect marriages we need perfect men and 
women. Until we get them marriage will be 
relatively imperfect. This fact will lone give 
voluble and conscienceless persons of the Yahoo 
type a chance to declaim on the failure of mar- 
nage. What they would put in its place is left 
to easy surmise. With such persons marriage 
is of course a failure, and for the obvious reason 
that they themselves are failures. The earnest 
and thoughtful, however, who are still the salt 
of the earth, will always insbt on determining 
the ideal and the laws of marriage in accordance, 
not with the demands of passion, but with the 
interests of rationalized and moralized humanity. 

— Harper & Brotiiers. $1.75. 



— George Allen {Ruskin's London publisher) 
will publish in November an early prose work by 
Mr. Ruskin, The Poetry of Architecture^ compris- 
ing articles supplied to Loudon^s Magazine in 
1837-39, reprinted for the first time in book form, 
and illustrated with fifteen full- page plates from 
unpublished drawings by the author, besides sev- 
eral new woodcuts. An edition, limited to three 
hundred copies, will be issued on Arnold's un^ 
bleached hand- made paper, with India proof s^&L 
the plates. ^^ 
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POETET. 



The Literary Novelty. 

HeiVs to the norel without any plot, 

Which brings to the mind calm delight ; 
The scholarly norel that interests not. 

Bat structurally still is all right. 
Then send the rich sterilized water around. 

Till each brimming glass doth run o'er; 
We'll drink to the tale in which no plot is found 

Till we can't drink another drop more ! 

Dickens, and Thackeray, and Sir Walter Scott, 

And others too numerous to mention. 
Each one of them used a most palpable plot 

As a cheap way to hold the attention ; 
We know now the plot to be thoroughly wrong. 

Analysis these fellows lacked ; 
So drink to the hope that it may not be long 

Till readers shall find out this fact I 

The deadly romance, that dire pitfall of youth — 

Oh, give me the photograph dear I 
For I would have fiction as truthful as truth, 

And never a smile or a tear. 
On the plain commonplace should the novelist dwell. 

The common and every-day topic ; 
In a way realistic he ever should tell 

Of the beautiful point microscopic. 

Then here's to the utterly tasteless and tame, 

The sleepy, the vapid, the flat ; 
And here's to each author that builds us the same 

With a kodak concealed in his hat. 
Then we'll drink, as the sterilized water goes round. 

To the novel that fosters the snore ; 
To the plotless, the dull, but with prindple sound. 

Till we can't drink another drop mart ! 

— A^*tt/ York Trih0t4. 



TEMTTSOFS rUHEBAL 



October za, 1892. 

ALL that is mortal of Alfred Tennjrson lies in 
±\, Westminster Abbey. Today, soon after 
midday, everything that reverent, loving care and 
respect could give to the dead body of the great 
poet was given in the noble minster. Praise and 
prayer, music and flowers, the presence of a mul- 
titude of " all sorts and conditions of men," made 
the ceremony very impressive. Statesmen, poets, 
writers of every kind and degree, lawyers, doc- 
tors, artists, professors of music, dramatists, 
actors and hundreds of all ranks in the social 
scale, had gathered within the Abbey; while out- 
side its venerable walls was a vast crowd who 
could not find admittance. There was a notable 
exception, however, which caused much remark 
— members of the royal family of England were 
only present by proxy ; though, apart from her 
presence, the Queen did full honor to the mighty 
dead. But the heart of the nation was in the 
Abbey ; and reverent and loving sorrow for *' him 
who uttered nothing base," and who ** loved 
love,'* was the prominent characteristic of the 
occasion. 

Tennyson's grave was opened beside Brown- 
ing's in Poets* Comer; the stones around it 
covered with dark violet cloth — he disliked the 
black trappings of woe — edged by a narrow 
white border ; on the monuments close by were 
hung or leaned the many beautiful wreaths sent 



as tokens to the dead poet, forming a flowery 
background ; among them was a simple wreath 
of laurel from Shakespeare's garden at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. The Queen's wreaths — one a 
wreath of metal laurel leaves with V. R. I. in 
gilt letters — were laid at the foot of the grave. 

At the appointed time, 12.30, a few soft notes 
of music from the organ stole through the cathe- 
draly gradually swelling into a loud burst as the 
funeral procession entered the nave from St. 
Faith's Chapel, where the body had rested the 
night before. Then followed the words, ** I am 
the Resurrection and the Life," chanted by the 
choristers, while the coffin, covered with the Union 
Jack, on which was a cross of lilies, was slowly 
carried through the choir and placed on a stand 
beneath the lantern upon a cream- colored pall, 
embroidered at the Ruskin School of Art, Kes- 
wick. Forty- two rose sprays of bud and blos- 
som, the number of years of the poet's laureat- 
ship, were worked over this pall ; in the center 
was the last verse of ** Crossing the Bar;" above 
it a laurel wreath, a coronet, and " A. T." below 
it. 

The pallbearers who walked beside the cof- 
fin were Mr. Lecky, Lord Salisbury, Lord Rose- 
bery, the Duke of Argyll, the master of Balliol 
College, the master of Trinity, Lord Selbome» 
Mr. Henry White (representative of the Amer- 
ican Minister), Lord Kelvin, Lord Dufferin (who 
came over from Paris for the purpose). Prof 
Froude and Sir James Paget. Mr. Gladstone 
declined the honor, but sent a wreath, with this 
couplet in Mrs. Gladstone's handwriting: 

And in the vast cathedral leave him — 
God accept him, Christ receive him. 

At the conclusion of the lesson — ** Now is 
Christ risen from the dead" — the first notes of 
the anthem (that perfect lyric, "Crossing the 
Bar") were heard, and a deeper stillness than 
before fell on the vast assembly. Dr. Bridge had 
to compose this anthem under great pressure 
of time ; it is very simple, but certainly effective 
— the effect being gained in a large measure 
by the perfect singing of the choir. The con- 
cluding lines, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar, 

had a thrilling effect — jubilant, and then exqui- 
sitely solemn and tender; many of the congre- 
gation were touched to tears. 

"Silent Voices," the last lines dictated by the 
poet to his wife — the music composed by her — 
was then sung; it was pathetic and beautiful, 
infinitely touching from the circumstances of its 
production : 

When the dumb hour, clothed in black. 

Brings the dreams about my bed. 
Call me not so often back, 

Silent voices of the dead. 
Toward the lowland ways behind me 

And the sunlight that is gone ! 
Call me rather, silent voices, 

Fmrward to the starry track. 
Glimmering up the heights beyond me. 

On, and always on. 

And now the coffin has been lifted from its 
stand beneath the lantern at the junction of choir 
and transepts, and placed by the open grave, 
upon the very grave of Browning. Dean Bradley 
stands at the head of the grave ; the poet's son 
and his wife, the grandchildren and other mourn- 
ers are on one side ; not far off, against a col- 
umn, is Henry Irving; on the other side stand 
the pallbearers; behind them the choir, the 
bulky form of Lord Salisbury towering above 
them all. 



Dean Bradley had almost risen from a sick 
bed to be present. In faltering tones he reads 
the prayer of committal to the grave, and the 
coffin is gently lowered — " Earth to earth, ashes 
to ashes, dust to dust" — and the handful of 
earth is sprinkled on the coffin ; it is distincdy 
heard in the profound silence as it falls. The 
last collect is said ; and then the grand hymn 
" Holy, holy, holy I Lord God Almighty I" (re- 
ported to have been a favorite with the poet) 
is sung by the choir, and taken up heartily by the 
congregation in all parts of the cathedral. 

The Dean says the benediction, and all is over. 
But one cannot help thinking of the words, "O 
grave, where is thy victory ? " for the great poet 
speaketh still, and shall speak on through the 
ages. The " Dead March in Saul " is played im- 
pressively by Dr. Bridge, while the mourners 
and others file past the grave, and look their 
last at the coffin of Alfred Tennyson. 

Fear no more the heat o* the sun, 

Not the furious winter's rages ; 
Thou thy worldly task hast done. 

Home art gone and ta'en thy wages. 

Thomas R. Macquoid. 

Tk4 EJgt, Toctmg C^mmon^ London, 



PHILADELPHIA LETTER. 

" ^/OU seem to have all the sincere and old- 
JL time ideality in Philadelphia just now," 
wrote a distinguished author to me the other 
day ; and what with the clubs formed and form- 
ing, art taking on a new life in our midst and 
letters making a modest but steady progress 
among the younger men and women, the keen 
observer whose words I quote may be fully justi- 
fied in his estimate. It seems a human necessity 
that such things should be recognized first \rj 
strangers. Perspective is useful to just observa- 
tion. Hence it is that we cordially welcome 
occasional guests who have heard of us at home, 
and come hither to study us. 

Among these, of late, have been Mr. Horace 
£. Scudder, who made a round of calls combin- 
ing business and pleasure, but who did not stop 
with us long enough to receive the courtesies so 
much his due. Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence TumbuU 
from Baltimore also paid a brief vbit the other 
day, the result of which is likely to be the issue, 
through a Philadelphia house, of a delicate ro- 
mance from Mrs. Tumbull's pen. Another trav- 
eler on our shores was Mr. Henry Abbey from 
Kingston, New York, who was the guest of Mr. 
Charles Leonard Moore, Dr. Mitchell's new poet. 
Mr. Abbey's poems have made him a familiar fig- 
ure in the literary life of Gotham, and it was satis- 
factory (though it is perhaps a lingering trait of 
provincialism to say so) to watch his appreciation 
of the life about him here. 

Apropos of all this it is pleasant to announce 
that one of the chief promoters of the town's new 
life b about to lecture on a local subject never 
before adequately investigated, though the mate- 
rial is rich and abundant. This is Mr. Francis 
Howard Williams, and his subject will be, " Penn- 
sylvania Poets of the Provincial Period." Mr. 
Williams' lecture opens the season at the His- 
torical Society, and will be given on the evening 
of Monday, November 14. His sources of in- 
formation have lain entirely at home — in the 
Athenaeum, the Philadelphia Library, the His- 
torical Society, and in numerous unique copies 
and documents which, like most of our posses- 
sions, have long been hidden from the light 
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He has unearthed thirty-eight writers between 
1710 and the Revolution who have deserved 
notice; and among other curious poems has 
discovered The Philadeiphiad, published about 
1765, the author of which still withholds his 
name. Anent this subject, it has been arranged 
that the first reception of the season at the His- 
torical Society shall take place on November 17 ; 
and it is whispered, with some confidence, that 
the successor of the late Brinton Coxe in the 
presidency of the society will be Professor Still^, 
formerly provost of the university. 

The Contemporary Club is also girding up its 
loins for the winter's work. The first meeting 
will be held in the Art Club galleries on Novem- 
ber 15. Lieutenant Peary, the Arctic explorer, 
and Mrs. Peary will address the club and its 
guests on the text: '* Is Arctic Exploration 
Worthwhile?" General Greely, Commander 
Melville and Professor Heilprin have also been 
asked to speak. Dr. H. L. Wayland is this year 
president of the club, and a stirring programme 
has been planned. The December evening will 
likely be devoted to the Russo- Jewish question, 
with ex- Minister Charles Emory Smith as speaker. 
Several earnest opponents of his views have been 
selected to make answer. The labor question, 
the negro question and some other radical topics, 
as well as art and literary ones, have been assigned 
for later dates. The Browning Club, of which 
Miss Helen Bell is still president, has issued a 
programme of less ambitious and perhaps saner 
tone than in previous years. There is an increase 
in its membership and in the interest displayed 
in its meetings. This may be due to the fact that 
adherence to Browning alone is no longer a de- 
sideratum, and that the club is becoming a means 
of general literary amusement and enlightenment. 

The Lecture Association of the University has, 
under Mrs. Hunt's administrative touch, become 
a living factor in the town. Mr. Horace Howard 
Fumess has consented to read from Shakespeare 
— an irresistible treat long denied us ; Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell will lecture ; and Professor Moulton has 
been again engaged to throw his inspiring influ- 
ence into the course. To him more than to any 
other single factor was due the success in this 
country of University Extension, which is still 
booming from the impulse he gave it; and to 
him we may look, together with the notable 
names above, for the revival of the great popu- 
lar interest of year before last in the Association 
courses. 

Among art events is the special exhibition 
at Eyrie's galleries of Mr. Thomas Hovenden's 
new picture, "When Hope was Darkest" It 
was painted last winter during the artist's resi- 
dence in England in ''the weald of Kent," and 
it shows his impressionable nature in its English 
pastoral characteristics. A young sailor's wife, 
hopeless of his return, sits in tears by the cradle, 
while the sailor lad is seen through an open door 
approaching up the path. Mr. F. F. English will 
soon decorate the same walls with an exhibition 
of his exquisite water colors of river and shore 
scenery. 

One is so overwhelmed with the fall avalanche 
from the presses that selection seems hopeless. 
The Lippincotts have issued a stunnmg set of 
Strickland's Queens of England in eight vol- 
umes, which contain some of the finest work in 
half-tone illustrations yet produced. They are 
also about to bring out a de luxe set of Prescott's 
Perut embellished with phototypes of unique 



native scenes in that obscure land. No such col- 
lection of Peruvian antiquities has hitherto been 
reflected from the camera. Of Christmas books 
fit for all the year round are : Tales from Ten 
Poets^ a collection in prose from Victorian nar- 
rative verse which brings together the great 
masterpieces of the reign never before published 
in unison ; Tales from the Dramatists^ a prose 
rendering of other dramas than those done by 
the Lambs from Shakespes^ ; and Bimbi^ the 
charming group of juvenile tales written by 
" Ouida " for the young Prince of Naples, and 
now illustrated anew. A book to come before 
long is a pleasant handful of colonial essays by 
Miss Anne H. Wharton, who, by the way, has 
written the admirable sketch of Philadelphia in 
Mr. Mabie's Memorial Story of America, 

Harrison S. Morris. 



NEW TOKK NOTES. 



THE plans of the Theatre of Arts and Letters, 
about which I wrote last spring when they 
were in theu- incipiency, have begun to take defi- 
nite shape. That the ambitious undertaking 
then outlined is to be carried out — it was so 
ambitious that to some people it seemed rather 
illusory — is now a foregone conclusion, and the 
indications are that it will be successful. Most 
undertakings of a similar character have failed 
chiefly through lack of funds to keep them going. 
This one, however, has plenty of money behind 
it, as its originator, Mr. Henry Burden McDowell, 
is quite willing, even eager, to stake high upon 
it. Mr. McDowell has associated with himself 
Mr. Franklin Sargent, the well-knoWh teacher of 
acting. Mr. Sargent bears the burden of the 
actual production of plays ; and Mr. McDowell 
bears nearly all other burdens, and is the spokes- 
man as well as the inspiration of the scheme, 
for he is both talkative and enthusiastic. 
• « • 

Mr. McDowell was graduated at Harvard in 
1877, Mr. Sargent being a member of the same 
class. Since that time, when he has not been in 
Europe, he has been occupied with journalistic 
pursuits, chiefly in San Francisco. His latest 
newspaper connection was as news editor of the 
San Francisco Examiner, He has also contrib- 
uted somewhat to the magazines, and he has 
written plays, though he now asserts that he is 
not a playwright He is interested in the drama, 
and believes in encouraging its development in 
this country — and when Mr. McDowell believes 
anything he believes it with all his might. So, 
after conceiving his scheme for the establishment 
of a Theatre of Arts and Letters, he repaired to 
New York and established it. 
« « « 

" It would be impossible," said Mr. McDowell, 
'' to give you an idea of the difficulties we have 
had to contend with after we announced our 
plans. In the first place the managers of the 
regular theaters were offended; they construed 
our undertaking as an intimation that they had 
not been doing their work properly ; that they 
had not produced the best plays attainable in the 
best manner, and given a fair encouragement to 
writers for the stage. We succeeded, however, 
in convincing them that our work was in no sense 
hostile, but was distinctly friendly and helpful to 
theirs, and persuaded them to cooperate with us. 



Hitherto, a play in order to be tested could be 
produced only at a professional matinee, and 
under conditions unfavorable to an adequate 
presentation. Indeed, the difficulties are so great 
that such productions are comparatively rare. 
The Theatre of Arts and Letters, on the con- 
trary, will present untried plays under the best 
advantages of stage management, and with some 
of the leading actors of the country in the chief 
rdles ; in this way a new drama will be seen at 
its best Moreover, the judgment of a profes- 
sional matinee is untrustworthy, for the friends 
of the author of the play produced are sure to 
fill the theater and receive it rapturously, no 
matter how bad it may be. The audiences at 
our performances, however, will consist of the 
most intelligent, and therefore the most critical 
people in the community, who will be able to 
judge without bias." 

« « • 
*' I am happy to be able to say that all of the 
managers of New York are now so interested in 
our work that they are not only to permit some 
of their best actors to appear in our performances, 
but are also to submit to us manuscript plays 
which have been offered them. We have already 
received a great many plays, some of which are 
excellent It is our practice, when a play with 
good material but with imperfections in it is 
offered us, to give it back to the author with sug- 
gestions for revision. We do this even with the 
best writers. Among the well-known literary peo- 
ple whose plays have been already accepted are 
Frank Stockton, F. J. Stimson, Arlo Bates and 
Am^lie Rives- C hauler. We have also accepted 
plays by two unknown writers, and capital plays 
they are too. Mr. Howells has prombed to let 
us have two plays, one in three acts called 
** Reparation," which is already written, and the 
other in two acts. We also hope to obtain Mr. 
Aldrich's consent to the production of his *' Mer- 
cedes." Thomas Hardy has promised to write 
a play for us — and there are many possible plays 
by writers of repute which we are not absolutely 
sure of receiving. It is a curious fact, worth 
noting here, that at first the authors themselves, 
who were to profit most by our work, raised 
objections to it. They thought that our per- 
formances were to be merely closet performances, 
not, as they are to be, as thorough as any repre- 
sentations on the professional stage, if not more 

so." 

« « « 

<* There is a mistaken impression in some 
quarters that the Theatre of Arts and Letters is 
an aristocratic organization. On the contrary it 
will be democratic ; all classes will be represented 
in it. Every person who subscribes for the full 
course of five performances (twenty- five dollars) 
this winter will become a member of the organ- 
ization ; there will be, besides, a great many hon- 
orary members. Though our audiences will be 
democratic they will not be promiscuous. We 
do not allow any one who chooses to put hb 
name on our subscription list; indeed, we have 
already refused a great many applications for 
membership. We are following the plan some- 
what similar to that adopted by the Century 
Club ; we propose to have a certain number of 
people of one class, and a certain number of an- 
other ; so many literary men, so many lawyers, 
etc. Among those we include the youth of both 
sexes are a separate and large class, for we have 
great respect for the young element We intend 
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to have no ' free list ; * so we shall not send 
tickets to the newspapers." 

« • • 
'*A11 of our arrangements are conducted on 
the strictest principles. Hitherto, undertakings 
of this sort have fsuled through unbusinesslike 
management. We have already opened offices 
in the Metropolitan Opera House, where our 
work is being actively carried on. Authors are 
to be handsomely paid for the use of their plays, 
and the leading actors already engaged are now 
under liberal salaries. Miss Mary Shaw will be 
the leading woman, and Mr. Nelson Wheatcroft 
and Mr. John E. Kellerd will have the chief male 
parts. Mr. Eugene Presbrey, our stage mana- 
ger, is already well known for his admirable 
work as stage manager under Mr. A. M. Palmer. 
The first performance will take place early in 
December. The name of each play to be pro- 
duced will be announced beforehand, but not the 
name of the author, which will be kept secret 
until after the production. It is quite possible 
that the author's name will be whispered about ; 
but, so far as we are concerned, it will not be 
divulged." 

FIOnON. 



Prince Serebryani. 
The name on the title-page of a book of Mr. 
Jeremiah Curtin as translator is an assurance of 
its solid value and of its literary merit. The par- 
ticular department of fiction in which he chooses 
to work is that of Slavonic history, rich in dra- 
matic incident as well as in significance for the 
progress of civilization. Prince Serebryani, the 
hero of this romance by Count Alexis Tolstoi, 
flourished during the sixteenth century, in the 
reign of Ivan the Terrible. The period repre- 
sented is that of the struggle between two politi- 
cal principles : one, the cause of the Russia which 
had been drawn together by despotic acts of the 
Muscovite princes; the other, the tradition of 
the old system of occasional division among the 
descendants of Rurik. The novel is written 
with great spirit, and it admirably blends the 
warlike and the romantic elements. It has much 
local color, and its use of accessories shows thor- 
ough knowledge of the Russian life of the cen- 
tury in question. Mr. Curtin supplies a con- 
densed historic preface upon the origin and the 
career of the Russian oligarchy, and also a brief 
biographical note upon the author of the novel, 
Count Alexis Tolstoi, known in Russian literature 
as Alexis Pogorailski. Prince Serebryani was 
the first extended work of this eminent poet and 
romancist. He held several offices under the 
Emperor Alexander II, dying in 1875. He wrote 
a trilogy of Tsars, which we hope Mr. Curtin 
may be uiduced to translate and publish. In the 
version of the present volume the translator's 
touch, always accurate and firm, has even gained 
in freedom and flexibility. We especially like 
his fearless adherence to the Russian idiom which 
preserves the local tonality. — Dodd, Mead & 
Co. I1.50. 

Columbus and Beatrix. 

In this slight but rather agreeable historical 
romance Cons tap ce Goddard du Bois seeks to 
rehabilitate Beatriz Enriquez (the mother of 
Fernando, the second son of Columbus) as the 
true and faithful wife of the great Genoese. Her 
meeting with hun, at a time when his fortunes 



were as low as his hopes were high, and the 
subsequent marriage, which was on her part a 
condescension and eventually a sacrifice, are told 
in detail ; but there is no sufficient proof of the 
correctness of the author's theory. The reli- 
gious enthusiasm of Columbus and his submis- 
sion to Jesuitical argument and dictation are 
made the ground of his desertion of the young 
wife, who is represented as utterly loyal and 
womanly, a solac^ and refreshment to him in 
the hours of happiness stolen with her and an 
angel-like visitant when he lay upon his death- 
bed. The progress of his success and of the 
calamities which finally closed in upon his brief 
triumph is narrated with considerable care and 
skill. — A. C. McClurg & Co. |i.oa 

Zachaiy Phips. 

Mr. E. L. Bynner has chosen for the date of 
this very entertaining story a critical period 
of American history. Its hero, Zachary Phips, 
is a small Bostonian of nine who runs away 
from a severe schoolmaster and a tyrant step- 
dame, and stows himself in the hold of a coast- 
ing vessel. One of the sailors takes a fancy to 
him; and under this guidance he first takes a 
share in the famous Aaron Burr and Blennerhas- 
sett expedition, and then with him enters the ser- 
vice of a Louisiana planter on Lake Pontchartrain 
as captain and crew of a small yacht. Later, 
being self-educated to a remarkable d^ree, he 
enters the United States Navy as an ensign under 
Hull, and has a share in the fight between the 
" Constitution ** and the " Guerri^re." He shares 
and witnesses the exciting scenes in Florida in 
the first Seminole War, when General Jackson 
dispensed ftuch even-handed injustice to all par- 
ties concerned. He is sent to London as secre- 
tary to the United States minister, Benjamin 
Rush, partly to put his damaging testimony out 
of the way; and there we leave him, heir to an 
unexpected fortune, married to the daughter of 
his first employer who, as child and woman, had 
been the love of his life, and on the highroad to 
be sent as attach^ to St. Petersburg. It is the 
story of a turn of fortune, which would seem in- 
credible if many such were not on record, in 
those old times when the chances were so many 
and the men comparatively so few. — Houghton, 
Mifllm&Co. 51-25. 

The Cross Roads. 

Humble life may easily be made picturesque 
for purposes of fiction; but life which is not 
humble but a vast deal ''smarter," as servants 
understand the word, b infinitely less capable of 
this use. The heroine of Miss C. M. Yonge^s 
novel is second housemaid in a well-to-do Eng- 
lish family ; the hero is coachman. They meet 
and set up a liking in the opening chapter ; but 
their loves are interfered with by the fact that 
the coachman's uncle dies and bequeaths him a 
tavern, and the heroine's mother on her death- 
bed has exacted a promise from her daughter 
never to "go into a Public" They quarrel over 
this point, and separate ; but later come together 
again, when the penitent Tom, reduced in cir- 
cumstances and lame of one leg, weds the faith- 
ful Emmeline, who has lost her eyelashes and 
complexion by an explosion of gas, confronted 
at the call of duty. Nearly all the action of the 
story takes place in the servants' hall, and the 
conversation and sentiments are to match, though 
we need scarcely say to the attached readers 



of Miss Yonge that the latter are of the most 
commendable description. — Thomas Whittaker. 
$1.25. 

Adventures of Sherlocke Holmes. 
Dr. A. Conan Doyle, the author of Micah 
Clarke^ has come to be widely known as a writer 
of fiction ; but his latest volume is a book which 
a reader with any reputation for good taste to 
guard would hesitate to recommend. It deals 
with subjects usually tabooed by the best authors, 
and left to fiction of the " penny dreadful " order. 
The book is a series of detective stories; but 
they are so ingenious in plot and so skillful in 
arrangement that they will probably be enjoyed 
by a large class of exacting readers, if they will 
condescend to exchange for poor realism good 
sensationalism of the old-fashioned kind. The 
stories remind us of Mr. Stevenson's New Ara- 
bian Nights^ and they are evidently written by no 
new, unpracticed hand. *'A Scandal in Bohe- 
mia " and ** The Redheaded Men's League " are 
among the best of the adventures. But it is 
difficult to anticipate the denouement in any one 
of the tales; they are all clever short stories, 
unusually good of their kind. — Harper & Broth- 
ers. I1.50. 

Under Pressure. 

This first essay as a romancist on the part of 
the Marchesa Theodoli is decidedly successful. 
She is fortunate in having chosen an environ- 
ment for her personages which is not only defi- 
nite but also one which could hardly be described 
with justice by an outsider. This is that part of 
Roman society which clings to the old traditions, 
belongs to the clerical party in politics, and would 
willingly shut its eyes to the liberality and prog- 
ress of Italy revived and renovated. In the aris- 
tocratic families of this conservative set all the 
antique domestic tyrannies are still in vogue. 
Parents claim the right — or, more precisely, 
take it for granted — to dispose of their chil- 
dren's destinies as they may judge best, sending 
them to the church to be married, or to the con- 
vent, as they please. The young sisters in this 
romance had, however, breathed the penetrating 
air of modernity — who knows how? Donna 
Lavinia, having once loved the man chosen for 
her, could not cease to love him when the orders 
were changed. Neither was Donna Bianca re- 
signed, little nun as she wasi to choose a cloister 
of fruitless meditation instead of a minbtration 
of active charity. Hence flows a story of vicis- 
situdes, romantic and not often improbable. 
There is much careful study of the spirit and 
the social conditions of modern Rome, together 
with a warm and sympathetic manner in narra- 
tion. The Marchesa Theodoli is to be congrat- 
ulated upon a very legitimate success. — Mac- 
millan & Co. |i.oo. 

The Poet's Audience and Delilah. 
These two tales by Cora Saville Clarke pos- 
sess unusual merit, yet it is her vigor of style 
which largely imparts this distinction. Each 
story has a very wicked and a very noble man 
and woman for its leading characters. There is 
intensity in every page till the climax is reached ; 
and this is not defined — a vast unknown stretches 
beyond it. There is no analysis of motives. 
Each character shows what he is by his action ; 
each word, gesture or deed is full of consequence. 
The sentences are as crisp as in Lanoe Falconer's 
Mdlle. Ixe, The unhappiness of an ill-assorted 
marriage is made strongly evident Such 
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book deserves that the reader's interest in it 
should not be forestalled by any outline of its 
plot» though he may close it with a shudder. 
— Cassell Publishing Co. $1.00. 

My Uncle and My Cur^. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., who have won a de- 
servedly high reputation for their handsome 
translations of the best French fiction, add to 
their previous works in this line an excellent 
translation by Ernest Redwood of Jean de la 
Brute's MoH Otule et Mon CurS^ familiar to many 
readers in the original. Mr. Redwood has put 
into very good English the autobiography of 
Mademoiselle de Lavalle, whose first love en- 
dured trials so well and had a truly poetical 
conclusion. The University Press has been en- 
tirely successful in the typography and paper of 
this beautiful volume, issued in French style 
with paper covers ; but, with few exceptions, the 
illustrations by M. Georges Janet are far from 
excellent, considered either in themselves as 
works of art or as illustrations of the text. — 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 



MIirOB NOTIOES. 



A Protestant Poor Friar. 
This little memoir, written by Rev. Brooke 
Herford, recounts simply and vividly the story 
of Travers Madge, a modern Christian of a type 
which Mrs. Humphry Ward has made widely 
known, as he was the original of Mr. Ancrum, 
in David Grieve. The son of an English Uni- 
tarian preacher; nursed as a delicate, suffering 
child by a passionately tender mother, to whom 
his heart went out with equal ardor ; losing her 
at twelve years old ; sensitive, ardent, aspiring, 
with a heart full of unspent love, a childlike 
generosity and capacity for joyous life, he gave 
himself eagerly to the work of raising the suf- 
fering poor. His mbsion was especially to those 
in spiritual indigence and privation. The igno- 
rant and the wicked were more dear to him than 
others. There is a deep, strenuous and painful 
interest in the story of this Christ-like helpful- 
ness, hampered and saddened by doubts and 
struggles which came from within, as well as 
by physical weakness and prostration and their 
reaction upon the whole nature. Travers Madge 
became a Methodist; but it matters little by 
what church name a man like this is called. His 
pursuit of truth for himself and for others is 
worth following, but the significance of his work 
lies rather in its practical power and influence. 
— Damrell & Upham. 75c. 

Children's Rights. 

The subject of the rights of boys and girls is 
attracting wide attention and provoking heated 
discussion at the present time. The older gen- 
eration is sure that the younger is suffering from 
too much liberty, while our children are equally 
confident that all their ills come from too much 
restraint. This little volume of essays is from 
the pen of Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin and her 
sister, Miss Nora Smith. Both writers have ac- 
quired a high reputation as kindergartners, and 
we all know Mrs. Wiggin*s delightful stories 
for children. The essays, as one would expect, 
are written in the interests of the little people — 
the little people who are going to be the big 
people some day. 



Neither writer pleads for more freedom for 
children, except within very clearly defined limits. 
An admirable quotation from Herbert Spencer 
might well be committed to memory by every 
parent : " Let the history of your domestic rule 
typify, in little, the hbtory of our political rule — 
at the outset autocratic control, where control is 
really needed ; by and by, incipient constitution- 
alism, in which the liberty of the subject gains 
some express recognition ; successive extensions 
of this liberty of the subject, gradually ending in 
parental abdication." A maxim from Jean Paul, 
"pas trop gouverner,*' Mrs. Wiggin also quotes 
as an excellent rule for parents, especially for 
those mothers who have what she calls "the 
lust of dominion. ... It seems likely that the 
rod of reason will have to replace the rod of 
bhrch." The title- paper is full of good sugges- 
tions for ]>arents and guardians. 

"What Shall the Children Read,** another 
essay, is a little too vague and general to have 
much practical value. The papers on the rela- 
tions of the Kindergarten to Social Reform and 
the Public School, and "The Magic of To- 
gether," are full of what we may call the 
Froebel spirit — the spirit permeating so many 
of our educational methods today. The author 
commends the kindergarten system as one of 
the most civilizing forces for the improvement 
of the condition of our enormous immigrant pop- 
ulation. The reader will find many new and 
useful ideas in this book. It deserves a place 
on the mother's bookshelf close beside Baby- 
hood and Dr. Starr's Hygiene of the Nursery. 
— Houghton, Mifflin & Co. I1.25. 

Amor in Society. 
Under this title Julia Duhring presents ihe 
reader with thirty-eight short essays, which dis- 
cuss the subject of love between man and woman 
under many phases and in various relations. 
She treats love as an irresistible, unreasoning, 
irres]>onsible passion, not to be blamed for in- 
constancy, since fickleness is often but the sign 
of the artistic temperament. According to her 
theories, women are predestined to be in sub- 
jection to men ; only in such subjection can they 
fulfill their own destiny and accomplish their 
own desires. She believes that the movement 
for higher education has already gone far enough 
to prove it " the most pernicious of all modern 
things," since it leads women away from " the 
worship of love." Her three charges against it are 
that it saps physical beauty, ruins animal spirits 
and crushes "that germ of tenderness" which 
is likely to draw the devotion of men. The book 
is a curious mixture of practical worldliness and 
romantic fancy. — J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

Autobiographia. 
These autobiographical notes of Walt Whit- 
man, edited by Mr. Arthur Stedman, have a 
value and charm of their own, which the reader 
will appreciate whether or not he be one who 
enjoys Whitman's chief writings. Specimen Days 
forms the basis of the selections, and passages 
from November Boughs and Goodbye My Fancy 
are added in proper order to give a consecutive 
account of the poet's life. Whitman never seems 
more truly a ]>oet than when one reads his prose, 
which brings up pictures of "wondrously con- 
tented afternoons," when he wandered in the 
woods with heart and brain keenly alive to im- 
pressions from sky and air and sunshine, or of 
dreams in the silence and shadow of *' full-starred 



nights." There is sharp contrast between the 
hospital notes — scraps penciled in distraction 
and excitement — and these leisurely, child-spir- 
ited musings of later years. Whether enjoying 
omnibus jaunts on Broadway or shputing Homer 
on the seashore, whether in his hospital nursing 
or waiting in good heart but with " dilapidated 
body" for the last of mortal experiences, he 
was always himself, genial, courageous, demo- 
cratic. A book made up as this is, from selec- 
tions out of other volumes, does not ask long 
comment; but one lingers over these charac- 
teristic revelations with new tenderness now that 
their writer has gone where 

The strong soul finds broader wings, 
More brave imaginings. 

— Charles L. Webster & Co. 7Sc. 

Recent Rambles in Touch with Nature. 

These pleasant papers by Dr. Charles C. Ab- 
bott, author of A NaturaJisfs Rambles about 
Home^ chronicle various walks, excursions and 
"campings out" undertaken by him in his own 
neighborhood in Pennsylvania, in Colorado and 
the Rockies, and by the seaside. They reveal 
the moderately interesting play of mind of a 
careful but not very acute observer, who enjoys 
nature and believes in it without taking it deeply 
to heart ; but they lack the original charm which 
makes the work of Richard Jefferies so delight- 
ful, and gives value to the lightest word of Tho- 
reau. To interest others deeply in nature you 
must not only be interested in her — you must 
be one with her. The book is illustrated very 
gracefully with photogravures from photographs. 

— J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Spanish Cities. 

Mr. C. A. Stoddard, the editor of the New 
York Observer y has the traveler's gift. He not 
only sees but can describe, and there are shrewd 
hints of a practical sort mixed with his descrip- 
tions, which will be serviceable to other travel- 
ers who may come after him. There is no special 
deviation from the beaten track in his narrative ; 
but what with the illustrations, the clear English 
he employs, his zest and pleasure in good things 
and a happy knack at picking up out-of-the-way 
bits of history and tradition, he invests his chap- 
ters with a flavor of freshness and novelty. Those 
on the Alhambra are particularly bright and en- 
tertaining, and the Alhambra is precisely the one 
spot in Spain which has been most written about 
and bepictured by all manner of sight- seers from 
Washington Irving down. — Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1 1. 50. 

Play in Provence. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph £. Pennell have made a 
pretty little volume of sketches, both in letterpress 
and illustrations, of the picturesque scenes and life 
of Provence. They have understood the unfailing 
note of gayety which still dominates the land of 
the troubadours, and they report with a light, 
offhand touch. Like all the rest of English- 
reading persons who care for Proven9al things, 
they are much indebted to Miss Harriet W. 
Preston's Mireio^ and cheerfully acknowledge 
the obligation, dedicating their book to her. The 
customs of Provence are curious — the bull fights, 
where the object is not to kill the bull, but only 
to snatch a rosette from his defensive horns; 
the aubade of the tambourines, perhaps a more 
accurate definition of what the authors call a sei^ 
nade (at eight o'clock a.m. I) ; the water touma- 
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ment ; and the pilgrimages to the shrine of the 
Maries, are described with spirit Truly amusing 
is the account of the quest of the famous mill 
of Alphonse Daudet — who is generally dis- 
owned by his townsfolk on the charge of being a 
literary person, and denounced in particular for 
his delicious caricature of Tartarin. — The Cen- 
tury Co. Ii-sa 

The Central Teaching of Jesus Christ. 

Tht Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament 
was so widely read in the seventh decade of this 
century, that a new book from the author will 
not fail of readers in this the tenth decade. The 
Rev. Thomas Dehany Bernard, now Canon and 
Chancellor of Wells, has chosen the five chapters 
in the Gospel of St. John, xiil to xvii inclusive, 
which enshrine, as the author felicitously re- 
marks, '*the central teaching of Jesus Christ." 
The literary style is less scholastic or academic 
in this book as compared with its predecessor, 
and is that of one who is in living contact with 
the people. Fully conversant with the Greek 
text and the labors of the best commentators, 
believing withal that criticism has not invalidated 
but rather appreciated the authenticity of St. 
John's Gospel, the author has made an accept- 
able contribution to the sort of Christian litera- 
ture midway between commentary and sermon. 
— Macmillan & Co. I1.50. 



the part of the author, and make a novel feature 
in his book of remembrance. The tone is cheerful, 
and the spirit throughout is one of encouragement 
and inspiration. — T. Y. Crowell & Co. |i.oo. 



TTie Duchess of Berry and the Court of Louis 
XVIII \^ a new volume in the series of fascinat- 
ing memoirs written by M. Imbert de Amand on 
the brilliant women of the French court. In ac- 
cordance with the author's usual expansiveness, 
there are to be three volumes on the Duchess of 
Berry; this, the first, describes the life of the 
young girl, her marriage, her entry into Paris, 
the gay life of the French court, the brutal mur- 
der of her excellent and adored husband and the 
birth of her son, the Count of Chambord, who, 
she fondly believed, was to be heir to the French 
throne. As we leave the young widow, who was 
pitied and wept over at first by the fickle French 
people, we can only say with St. Amand, *• What 
has remained of all her projects and hopes ? " 
Much as the Duchess herself was loved, the 
nation ceased to care for her political hopes ; and, 
sad as the final chapters of this volume are, the 
succeeding volumes will be even more tragic. 
We wait impatiently for the continuation of her 
story, nevertheless, for biography in this case 
is more entertaining than fiction, and there is not 
a dull page in this volume. The translation, by 
Elizabeth Gilbert Martin, is smooth and spirited, 
and the plain result of scholarly, conscientious 
work. — Charles Scribner's Sons. I1.50. 

Our Birthdays is a dainty volume in sage green 
and white, set off with an exquisite pattern in 
gilt. A more appropriate birthday gift one could 
hardly find for persons who have reached seventy 
years of age and upwards. The author. Rev. A. C. 
Thompson, commemorates the eightieth anni- 
versary of his birth, and the fiftieth of his ordi- 
nation, by publishing these birthday greetings. 
Beginning with seventy- one, he has a chapter 
for each year up to one hundred. The material, 
he says, is the substance of as many letters sent 
to friends on the anniversary of their birth. The 
volume has, therefore, a personal and reminis- 
cent quality, while the encyclopedic facts so 
profusely given will interest general readers. 
These biographic items show much research on 



MB. BLAOEHOBE'S POEMS. 

To the Editor of the Literary World: 

Mr. R. R. Bowker, in an article on ''London 
as a Literary Center," printed in Harper* s 
Monthly a few years ago, devoted a page to 
Mr. R. D. Blackmore, who, he says, publbhed 
several volumes of poetry before writing his 
prose works. I am now the fortunate owner of 
one of these volumes. In a letter, from which 
I have already made one quotation for your col- 
umns, Mr. Blackmore says : "I will send you a 
little book of the unpruned period, just to show 
that my pen has been too slapdash, as well as 
too finical in its time. Not much of it will you 
read, I fear; for the interest of the subject is 
gone by, and skill of treatment there is none, for 
the whole job was but of a fortnight.*' 

The "Uttle book" is a thin volume of 163 
pages, consisting of twenty-one short poems on 
the general subject of the Crimean War, pub- 
lished in 1855, and entitled The Bugle of the 
Black Sea ; or, The British in the East, Con- 
sidering that it was nearly all written in a fort- 
night, "to catch the right time," as appears 
from a footnote, it is a remarkable tour deforce. 
It exhibits a rare versatility in respect to rhyme 
and meter ; though there b in the subject but 
little ground for the display of that quaint humor 
which pervades Mr. Blackmore's prose works, 
yet the reader will hardly repress an audible 
smile when, in a serious and stately poem — 
•* In the Trenches " — he meets these lines: 

Each man would fain be six. 
But was only cut in two. 

I must say that I like Mr. Blackmore's prose- 
poems much the best. Rhyme has its limita- 
tions, and the many beautiful rhythmical pas- 
sages that occur in Lorna Doone and in other 
tales of his would certainly lose some of their 
peculiar beauty were they to be subjected to the 
restraints of rhyme. Mr. Blackmore is to be 
congratulated on having, like Scott, abandoned 
poetry, and set about writing a series of novels 
that culminates in Lorna Doone. In my humble 
opinion there is more beauty and intrinsic worth, 
as well as more artistic excellence, in that one 
book than in the ** Complete Poetical Works " 
of many an author I could name. 
Truly yours, 

Oct. igy iBqi. Chas. R. Ballard. 



FEBIODIOALS. 



The chief article in the November number of 
Scribner*s Afagauine is the transcript by M. Oc- 
tave Uzanne, from unpublished papers found at 
Guernsey, containing some ''Conversations and 
Opinions of Victor Hugo." These papers are in 
the handwriting of M. Fran9ois- Victor Hugo, a 
son of the great poet. Unlike many literary 
gleanings these fragments are strong and char- 
acteristic, and worthy of the famous name of 
Hugo. It b pleasant to find him testifying, " As 
for animals, I have not only never denied their 
souls, but I have always believed in them." A 
portrait of Hugo is the frontispiece of the mag- 



azine. Mr. Henry James writes in a system of 
slowly fluent and involved phrases about the 
"Venetian Canals." Mr. Franklin McVeagh 
defines *' Chicago's Part in the World's Fair." 
Mr. Sydney Dickinson writes of " Racing in Aus- 
tralia," the land of horses. Mr. W. C. Brownell 
studies the realistic school of French painting 
with his usual intelligence and liberality. Mr. 
Kirk Monroe describes the " Sponge Fisheries of 
the Florida Reef." None of the verse in the 
number is above the average in merit The two- 
part story by Mr. Bliss Perry, " Salem Kittredge, 
Theologue," is concluded. Miss Alice French, 
" Octave Thanet,** contributes one of her bright 
sketches of a Western town; this time her , 
theme is the over- wisdom of young persons 
bent on taking care of their parents. "Miss 
Dangerlie's Roses " is an attractive story by Mr. 
Thomas Nelson Page. Favored by the themes 
of the letterpress the Ulustrations are particulariy 
beautiful, even for Scrihner*s, 

The November Century is one of the best of the 
year. Without giving up its eminently practical 
flavor, it yet touches on the vexed questions of 
Biblical criticism, and also discusses *' Some Ex- 
position Uses of Sunday." It contains an admira- 
ble reminiscence of Brooke Farm by George Brad- 
ford, and some very ** Plain Words to Working- 
men" — by one of them — which deserve close 
attention. Miss Isabel Hapgood's article on " A 
Russian Artist," with its many illustrations, the 
paper on the " Paris Commune " and the " Pas- 
sages from the Correspondence of General and 
Senator Sherman," are especially good reading. 
A striking likeness of Francis Parkman combines, 
with a fragment from the pen of James Russell 
Lowell and Dr. Edward Eggleston's "Note on 
the Completion of Mr. Parkman 's Work," to 
celebrate the close of a historical composition 
which is an honor to the country. The writer 
of a practical article on " Road- Coaching " has 
the good sense to see that "continual horn- 
blowing has become not only a nuisance to the 
passengers, but an impertinence to the public at 
large." " Does the Bible Contain Scientific Er- 
rors ? " is an article injured by an obscure style, 
and many will find it not abreast of the times. 
Bishop Potter's suggestions about the World's 
Fair on Sunday are well considered and admi- 
rably presented. Mrs. Burton Harrison's new 
novel, " Sweet Bells Out of Tune," begins racily. 
The best thing in the " Autobiographical Notes " 
by the composer Marseret is the striking engrav- 
ing of the musician, which is full of individuality 
and genius. 

Richness and variety characterize the contents 
of Harper^s for November. The Easy Chair is 
draped for Mr. Curtis, whose removal is a well- 
nigh irreparable loss. Another chair may be 
provided, but this emptied one nobody can fill. 
There is a third installment of " Death Masks " in 
the body of the magazine, interesting enough in a 
certain way, but some of them hideous enough to 
give one the nightmare. A more cheerful collec- 
tion of portraits is from life, that namely of the 
architects of the Chicago Fair, and fine faces 
most of them are, with an accompanying and 
admiring text by Mr. F. D. Millet. Mr. Theodore 
Child takes us " Along the Parisian Boulevards," 
but is hardly so entertaining as Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner in his account of "The Holy 
Places of Islam," a well made up article with 
engravings from photographs taken on the spo^ 
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The kodak has captured Mecca ! This is a strik- 
ing paper. '* The Struggle for Oregon ** and 
"The New Growth of St. Louis'* are two sub- 
ordinate topics excellently treated. The Lowell 
Lecture is on Massinger and Ford. We observe 
no poetry in the number, but there is some 
fiction. 

The installment of " The Story of a Child," by 
Mrs. Deland in the November Ailantic^ is de- 
voted to the runaway adventures of little Ellen. 
** Don Orsino" seems to us prolonged in an un- 
usual degree, even for Mr. Crawford. Part first 
of "The Withrow Water Right" is a striking 
piece of fiction by Margaret Collier Graham. 
Dr. E. E. Hale's chronicle of " A New England 
Boyhood," under the general heading of " Social 
Relations,** is concerned with the church, the 
dancing school, the lectures, the tea parties and 
the fire department of the Boston of sixty years 
ago. Rev. Samuel W. Dike has a valuable paper 
on "Sociology and the Higher Education of 
Women,*' which makes a plea for their educa- 
tion on lines too little followed either by young 
men or young women at present. Mr. Horatio 
F. Brown shows us how they did things at the 
Court of Sultan Murad HI in 1586 in his account 
of the episode of " The Marriage of Ibraim 
Pasha.** Miss Reese's poem, "An English Mis- 
sal," is a most successful attempt to enter into 
the sentiments of one of the old missal writers ; 
the political article on " The Two Programmes of 
1892 " seems more remarkable for its attempt to 
be profound than for its success; Mr. Camp- 
bell's recent book on the Puritans receives a 
severe but not undeserved criticism. Dr. Holmes' 
touching lines "In Memory of John Greenleaf 
Whittier," Mrs. Phelps- Ward's rather elaborate 
verses on "Whittier (Dying)*'* and the short 
article by Prof. George E. Woodberry on the 
poet, constitute a very appropriate memorial of 
the beloved bard of Amesbury. 

The complete novel in LippincotCs Magazine 
for November, "More Than Kin,** is from the 
pen of Marion Harland; it is a tale of love, 
sorrow and misunderstanding, in which one 
domestic tragedy narrowly misses bringing in 
another, but darkness gives way to light at last 
J. B. McCormick, otherwise known as " Macon,** 
carries on the "Journalist** series in a sketchy 
and readable article, headed "The Sporting 
Editor.*' George Stuart Patterson, in the " Ath- 
letic** series, gives an account of "Cricket in the 
United States ;" and C. Davis English lays down 
the law concerning "Form -in Driving." Both 
these pai>ers are illustrated, as is Mrs. Ellen 
Olney Kirk*s Venetian sketch, " In a Gondola." 
Under the chapter, "Men of the Day,** M. 
Crofton gossips about Dr. Pasteur, General 
Wolseley and Secretary Foster. The editorial 
department, " As It Seems,** refers to the deaths 
of Curtb and Whittier, the rehabilitation of Tom 
Paine and the passing of the championship. 
Mrs. M. Helen Eraser Lovett contributes a short 
story. The poetry of the number is by Edith 
M. Thomas, Dora Read Goodale and Frances 
Nathan. 

In the Forum for November are two contri- 
butions on " Our Failure in Municipal Govern- 
ment" — one by the Right Honorable Joseph 
Chamberlain, contrasting " Municipal Institutions 
in America and England ; " and the second by 
Charles Francis Adams, giving some " Lessons 
from the Experience of Quincy, Massachusetts." 



Under the heading of " British Opinions of Free 
Trade and Protection," Sir Thomas H. Farrer, 
formerly secretary of the English Board of Trade, 
gives some "English Views of the McKinley 
Tariff," from the free- trade standpoint. Lord 
Masham, president of the Fair- Trade Club, takes 
the opposite side in his reply to the question 
»* Has England Profited by Free Trade ? " Eight 
prominent gentlemen contribute articles on the 
presidential election, entitled " For Whom I 
Shall Vote, and Why." Still another article of 
political -economic character is " The Matter with 
the Small Farmer," by Prof. R. Means Davis, who 
thinks that the small farmer has his salvation in 
his own hands. Miss Jane Addams of the Hull 
House, Chicago, writes of the university settle- 
ment method under the title " A New Impulse 
to an Old Gospel." Dr. J. M. Rice contributes a 
paper based on his examination of " The Schools 
of Buffalo and Cincinnati." The librarian of 
Congress describes the ** Library of the United 
States ; " Prof. E. S. Holden, in a short paper, 
tells "What We Really Know about Mars;" 
and Madame Modjeska discusses "Endowed 
Theaters and the American Stage." 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



— Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. published 
October 29 : A Wonder- Book for Girls and Boy s^ 
by Nathaniel Hawthorne, illustrated in colors 
by Walter Crane; Dorothy Q.: a Ballad of the 
Boston Tea-Partyy and Grandmother's Story of 
Bunker Hill Battle, by Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
with a portrait of Dorothy Q., and with a great 
number of illustrations by Howard Pyle ; In the 
Levant, by Charles Dudley Warner, with a new 
portrait of Mr. Warner and about twenty-five 
full-page photogravures ; Winterborough, a novel 
by Eliza Orne White; Casar, a history of the 
art of war among the Romans from the era of 
Marius to the fall of the Roman Empire, by 
Theodore A. Dodge, colonel in the United States 
Army; Dante* s New Life (Vita Nudva), trans- 
lated by Charles Eliot Norton, new edition, 
revised, uniform with Mr. Norton*s translation of 
the Divine Comedy ; and Dante* s Divine Comedy 
and New Life, translated by Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton, a large- paper edition, with special features. 

— Authorized articles on the portraits of the 
late Lord Tennyson from the pen of his friend, 
Mr. Theodore Watts, will be commenced in an 
early number of the Magazine of Art, The selec- 
tion from the large number of existing portraits 
of the poet has been approved by Lord Tenny- 
son*s family, and includes all that are authentic 
representations of him. Lady Tennyson and the 
Hon. Hallam Tennyson have taken special inter- 
est in the publication. 

— The biography of A. Bronson Alcott, which 
F. B. Sanborn and William T. Harris have pre- 
pared, will contain a monograph of some seventy 
or more pages written by Emerson, who had in 
mind its publication as part of whatever author- 
ized biography might be written. 

— Evidently Mr. Maurice Thompson needs 
to be informed for next to the first time that 
there has been current for many years a set of 
translations from the German, known as The 
Initials, Quits and so on; that the Baroness 
Tautphoeus wrote them ; that they stand almost 
as classics in their field ; and that they have not 
lately been written up by any other reviewer as 



relative novelties in fiction. We attribute an 
amusing and patronizing notice of them in a re- 
cent number of the Independent to Mr. Thomp- 
son, because he is spoken of here and there, 
officially, as the reviewer of novels for this 
journal ; probably neither Dr. Twining nor Mr. 
Irenaeus Stevenson would have used concerning 
The Initials such phrases as: "a rather nicely 
balanced novel," "interminable conversations," 
" a belated profusion of words," " good enough " 
and " eight hundred and five pages of sheer medi- 
ocrity." It is an old book, and not short; but 
it is true to life and to a literary ideal above the 
average. 

— The Cambridge (Eng.) University Press will 
issue during the present season, among other 
works: The Growth of British Policy, by Prof. J. 
R. Seeley ; The Science of International Law, by 
Thomas Alfred Walker ; Ancient Ships, by Cecil 
Torr; and The New History, a circumstantial 
account of the Bdbi movement in Persia, from 
its first beginnings to the death of its founder 
(A.D. 1844-1850), by Edward G. Browne. 

— Thomas Whittaker published last week 
^obin Redbreast: a Story for Girls, by Mrs. 
Moles worth ; and A Candle in the Sea, a story of 
the Life- Saving Service, by Edward A. Rand. 

— A new book by Barry Pain, called Play- 
things and Parodies, is just ready from the press 
of the Cassell Publishing Company. Thoughts 
of Busy Girls is the title given to a volume of 
short essays from the pens of working girls, 
which Miss Grace H. Dodge, the well-known 
philanthropist, has edited and prefaced. A New 
England Cactus, and Other Tales, by Frank Pope 
Humphrey, is the next issue in Cassell's "Un- 
known Library." A new volume of letters from 
the pen of Heinrich Heine will be published this 
autumn by the Cassells. 

— TTie United States Investor of Boston offers 
$1,000 in prizes for essays respecting American 
cities and towns. The Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge 
of Massachusetts, the Hon. Charles F Crisp of 
Georgia and the Hon. Julius C. Burrows of 
Michigan will act as judges. The prizes will 
be subdivided, as follows: For the best essay 
respecting any American city or town, $500; 
for the second best essay respecting any Ameri- 
can dty or town, I300; for the third best essay 
respecting any American dty or town, $200. 

— Mr. Harry Quilter is about to issue, in a 
somewhat unusual form, a poem of thirty-six 
stanzas by Mr. George Meredith. Each verse 
has not only a separate drawing, but the text 
itself has been designed by the artist, and the 
pages so arranged that at each opening (except- 
ing where the eight full-page plates appear) the 
illustrations and the letterpress form, so to speak, 
one composition. A critical essay on Mr. Mere- 
dith, by Mr. Quilter, prefaces the poem, which is 
being printed at the Chiswick Press, and was 
announced to appear last month. 

— The Association of American Authors met 
at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, on the 
afternoon of the 5th ult. The committee ap- 
pointed to report a plan whereby authors who 
get their works published may keep a check on 
the publishers, advised the adoption of the 
French plan. Authors, under this plan, are to 
furnish as many autograph stamps as the edition 
numbers, and a stamp is to be pasted on the 
inside of the cover of each book issued. The 
offer of sale of an unstamped book is to be con- 
sidered a breach of contract The president 
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said he had talked with a number of publishers, 
who approve the plan. The matter was laid 
over for action at the next meeting. 

— Charles Scribner's Sons have just ready : The 
Great Streets of the IVorldt a series of descriptive 
papers which first appeared in Scribnet's Maga- 
zine and are now issued in book form ; The Chil- 
dren of the PooTy by Jacob A. Riis, a companion 
and supplement to How the Other Half Lives ; 
three plays by W. E. Henley and R. L. Ste- 
venson, issued in one volume, entitled Deacon 
Brodiet Beau Austin and Admiral Guinea ; The 
Battles of Frederick the Great, edited by Cyril 
Ransome ; Alcuin and the Rise of the Christian 
Schools, a new volume, by Andrew F. West, in the 
** Great Educators " series ; and Theological Pro- 
padeuticy an introduction to the study of theology, 
by Rev. Dr. Philip Schaff. 

— In addition to the few titles given in our 
Announcement Number, and previously, Mac- 
millan & Co. announce Editions de luxe of Old 
Christmas, by Washington Irving, with illustra- 
tions by Randolph Caldccolt; The Poems of 
Wordsworth, chosen and edited by Matthew 
Arnold; and Edward Bur ne- Jones, A. P. A., a 
record of hb life and works, by Malcolm Bell ; 
The American Commonwealth, by Rt. Hon. James 
Bryce, D.C.L., a third edition, revised and en- 
larged with additional chapters ; Charles Santley*s 
Reminiscences, written by himself ; The English 
Town in the Fifteenth Century, by Alice Stopford 
Green ; A Relic of the Past, memorials of Sutton 
Place, Guilford, by Frederic Harrison ; The Life 
of CardifuU Manning, by E. S. Purcell ; Poetical 
and Dramatic Works of Alfred, Lord Tennysott, 
a miniature edition printed at the Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, on India paper, in eight vol- 
umes, bound in cloth, in a box; An Old Woman's 
Outlook, by Charlotte M. Yonge, author of Heir 
of Redclyffe, etc.; Round London, Down East 
and Up West, by Montagu Williams ; The Cru- 
saders, by Henry Arthur Jones ; Professor Free- 
man's History of Federal Government, a new edi- 
tion; English Prose Writers, by*Henry Craik, 
C.B., LL.D., the first volume of five; BoswelVs 
Life of Johnson, edited by Mowbray Morris, in the 
" Globe Library; " Life in Ancient Egypt, trans- 
lated from the German of Professor Erman, by 
Mrs. Tirard; The Works of S, T. Coleridge, ed- 
ited, with introduction, by J. Dykes Campbell, 
with portrait, uniform with the one- volume edi- 
tion of Tennyson ; The Life of John Milton, by 
Prof. David Masson, Volume II, a new edition 
with an index to the six volumes ; A Defence of 
Philosophic Doubt, by the Rt Hon. A. J. Balfour, 
M.P., a new edition ; The Theory of Wages, and 
Its Application to the Eight- Hours Question, by 
Herbert M. Thompson ; Scenes in Fairyland, by 
the Rev. J. C. Atkinson, D.C.L.; A Liverpool 
Story, by M. E. Winchester ; and Don Orsino, 
by F. Marion Crawford. 

There will be more of Dickens' novels in 
reprints of the texts of the first editions, and 
accompanied by all the original illustrations; 
in the ** Golden Treasury " series. Lyric Love : an 
Anthology, edited by William Watson ; Hymns 
and Other Poems, by Francis Turner Palgrave ; 
and The Art of Worldly Wisdom, by Balthasar 
Gracian, translated by Joseph Jacobs; Pioneers 
of Science, by Prof. Oliver Lodge ; Hereditary 
Genius, by Francis Galton, F.R.S., a new edi- 
tion ; On Color Blindness, by Thomas H. Bick- 
erton; The Great World's Farm; or, How 
Nature Grows Her Crops, by SelinaGaze; Phys- 



iological Psychology, by Dr. Th. Ziehen, professor 
in the University of Jena; A Primer of English 
History, by Arabella Buckley ; The City State of 
Greek and Roman Antiquity, by W. Warde 
Fowler; an Atlas of Classical Antiquities, ed- 
ited for English use by Prof. W. C. S. Anderson ; 
The Purgatory of Dante, text and verse transla- 
tion by C. L. Shad well ; Aristotle's Constitution 
of Athens, edited by J. E. Sandys, public orator 
of the University of Cambridge; Cathedral and 
University Sermons, by the late Rev. R. W. 
Church, D.C.L. ; Warburtonian Lectures, by 
A. F. Kirkpatrick, B.D.; and Two Volumes of 
Essays by Bishop Lightfoot, (i) Theological; 
(2) Miscellaneous. 

— A London despatch announces the sudden 
though not wholly unexpected death on the 20th 
ult. of Thomas Nelson, the senior member of 
the firm of Thomas Nelson's Sons. He was the 
younger son of Thomas Nelson, the founder of 
the house, and was about sixty-five years of age. 
He was admitted to the firm shortly after his 
elder brother, William, became a partner, about 
1843, *^i^^ undertook the energetic superintend- 
ence of the manufacturing department which, 
with the assistance of his brother, he raised from 
a very modest beginning to the rank of one of the 
most important book- making plants in England. 
To Mr. Thomas Nelson is due the credit of hav- 
ing originated and develo{)ed the extensive series 
of school books issued by his firm, and he also 
was chiefly instrumental in perfecting the various 
processes which give to the books published with 
imprint of Thomas Nelson's Sons the distinctive 
artistic appearance for which they long ago be- 
came famous. 

— Prof. William Swinton, the well-known au- 
thor of the series of school books that bears his 
name, died suddenly at the Neufville Flats, at 
252 West Eighty-fourth Street, New York, on 
the 25th ult Prof. Swinton was born at Salton, 
near Edinburgh, Scotland, April 23, 1833, and 
came to this country when very young. During 
the war he was in the field as correspondent of 
the New York Times, Later he took a chair in 
the California State University. This professor- 
ship he held at his death. Through his numer- 
ous and popular school books he became well 
known. He was also the author of a number of 
military books, the best known of which are the 
History of the Army of the Potomac and The 
Tistelve Decisive Battles of the War, 
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DON 0R8IH0 * 

IN this, the third novel of the "Sara- 
cinesca" series, Mr. Marion Crawford 
essays to depict the young Roman of the 
''transition period, between the old papal, 
princely, picturesque days and those of the 
modem reaction " now fully established. 
Don Orsino is the son of the beautiful Co- 
rona and Giovanni Saracinesca, prince of 
Sant' Ilario. He is like and unlike his father 
and mother ; honoring the one and adoring 
the other with a sort of reverential fondness, 
he is much more intimate and at ease with 
his grandfather, the old prince, who has for 
him that strange attraction of atavism which 
sometimes passes over a man's actual pro- 
genitors and alights on the generation back. 
Don Orsino's fate is determined by two 
desires. The first is to strike out for him- 
self a path independent of his family. This 
leads him into business tangles and compli- 
cations for which he has had no training; 
and which, in spite of his real capacity and 
intense application, all but involve him in 
ruin. The second is for a lady. She is the 
Countess d'Aranjuez, widow of a somewhat 
shady Spaniard. There is much that is 
shady about the lady herself ; but she loves 
Don Orsino, and he loves her, though never 



* Don Orsino. By F. Marion Crawford. Macmillan & 
Co. 1 1. 00. 



to the point of surrendering himself to her 
influence. The countess supposes herself 
to be the illegitimate daughter of an old 
Count Spicca, and that her mother was a 
servant. This bitter knowledge causes her 
to refuse to marry Don Orsino. Count 
Spicca, who loves her and is fond of Don 
Orsino, knows the truth, and that nothing 
stands in the way of the lovers ; but — and 
here seems to us to be the weakness of Mr. 
Crawford's plot — he holds his peace, and 
sacrifices their happiness rather than give a 
hint (which he might easily have dropped 
without breaking confidence) of the real state 
of things. All is explained in the end, when 
it is too late to do any good. Count Spicca 
dies in a theatrical way in his soi-disante 
daughter's arms ; but we cannot feel that he 
carried with him an approving conscience, 
having let Consuelo marry a poltroon whom 
she did not love, under a misapprehension. 
It is also a grievous thing that we leave 
Orsino unemployed and unconsoled. 



THE LAUBEATE'S LAST POEKS.* 

ALFRED TENNYSON, after wearing 
^ for more than forty years the laurel of 
English song, has ceased to live and to sing. 
His last book is given to the reading world. 
During his long and honorable career, his 
genius and his art — wonderfully matched — 
have been copiously discussed and analyzed. 
A few words on his work as a whole may 
here go before our comments on The Death 
of CEnone and Other Poems, 

Tennyson had a peculiar fitness for his 
office, and it developed so greatly after the 
coronal had been accorded him that his ap- 
pointment now appears to have been one of 
those happy guesses to which destiny once 
in a while prompts the minds of men. This 
fitness consisted in the extraordinary unity 
of Tennyson with his century. In the high 
regions of thought and art he was at once 
the leader and the spokesman of his contem- 
poraries — somewhat as in material a£Eairs 
the London Times newspaper owes its power 
to its tact in saying today that which all 
the British public will be saying tomorrow. 
Tennyson was by nature a lyrist and an 
idyllist, with a sensitiveness to pure beauty 
that made him akin to the men of the golden 
age of poetry, to Theocritus and Vergil. In 
his early and middle years these modes were 
predominant, and in them he produced works 
perfect of their kind. Latterly, the laureate 
felt the pressure of an atmosphere of drama, 
soon to pervade literature ; always obedient 
to his inspiration, he sought to conform to 
that which he foresaw. Perhaps the new 
manner was not well adapted to his genius ; 
perhaps the call to dramatic writing came 
too late in his career. At all events, his 



•The Death of CEnone, Akbar's Dream, and Other Po- 
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plays are less successful than his best work 
in lyric or idyllic modes ; they still contain 
noble passages and show everywhere the 
master's hand. His short studies in the line 
of dramatic characterization — especially the 
monologues in rustic dialect — have more 
vitality than his more stately historic plays. 
Reading this last volume, it is a proud 
and pathetic satisfaction to find that Tenny- 
son was still progressing with energy and 
strength upon the way of his art. There 
is no need here of softening criticism or of 
excusing any tremor of an aged artist-hand. 
The first of the poems included in this final 
collection is " The Death of CEnone," whose 
divine lamentation to mother Ida was sung 
so many years ago. In this elegy, as she waits 
upon the mountain, summer has changed to 
winter ; the vines that sprang up in one mo- 
ment to embower the three goddesses that 
contended for the apple of Paris are now 
only a rattling network of bare twigs. Paris 
creeps in unbeautiful death to the feet of 
CEnone to beg her aid. She refuses it, send- 
ing him scornfully back to the Greek woman. 
The pious shepherds, finding him dead, lay 
him on the funeral pyre. Meanwhile CEnone, 
in a dull sleep, hears his voice call her name. 

And the dream 
Wailed in her, when she woke beneath the stars. 
What star could burn so low? not llion yet. 

She moves downward to the valley and 
sees 

The ring of faces reddened by the flames, 

and asks once and again, *' Who bums upon 
the pyre ? " 

Whereon their oldest and their boldest said, 
" He whom thou wouldst not heal I ** and all at once 
The morning light of happy marriage broke 
Through all the clouded years of widowhood, 
And muffling up her comely head, and crying 
" Husband ! *' she leapt upon the funeral pile, 
And mbct herself with him and past in fire. 

Here, indeed, is drama in idyllic form, yet 
fulfilling the antique ideals of pity and terror. 
Entirely Hellenic is the touch that notes the 
comeliness of that desperate head. A ro- 
manticist would have lost sight of the beauty 
in the passion. 

" St. Telemachus " is a fine study of a 
martyr of the early church who entered the 
arena to separate the murderous gladiators. 
The Roman people stoned him ; but on ac- 
count of his bravery the Emperor Honorius 
suppressed the combats. "Akbar's Dream " 
(which it was at first intended should give 
its title to the volume) is a remarkable poem 
in the strongest meditative vein of the lau- 
reate, suggested by an inscription upon a 
temple in Kashmir. Its keynote is the sen- 
tence : " Each religion says, * Thou art one, 
without equal;'" and it estimates religious 
forms as 

The silent alphabets of heaven-in-man 
Blade vocaL 

The poem closes with a hymn to the sun : 

Shadow-maker, shadow-slayer, arousing light from clime to 
dime, 

Hear thy myriad laureates hail thee monarch in their wood- 
land rhyme. /^ 

Waible bird, and open flower, and men below the dom^f 



Kneel adoring Him, the Timeless, in the flame that measures 
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In the monologue adapted from Sir Walter 
Scott's Death of II Bisarro^ the dramatic 
intention becomes rather melodramatic. 

I was not going to tub too, though 
I am the Bandit's bride, 

is a sample of verse too inexpensive and 
showy for the poet who rarely dipped below 
his ideal — Pallas' own gift to him — of 
Self -reTerence, self-knowledge, self-cootroL 

One of Tennyson's strong and racy dialect 
ballads is the speech of the churchwarden 
to the curate wherein he expresses his dis- 
like of the Baptists, who made use for their 
rite of the pond where his cow went to 
drink, and so poisoned his cowl 

Among the other verses of the volume 
we must especially note the superb ode, 
** The Dawn : " 

Red of the dawn t 
Is it turning a fainter red ... . 

.... Ah, what will our children be. 
The men of a hundred thousand, a miluon summers away. 

Stronger is the affirmation of "The 
Dreamer to the Earth : " 

For moans will hare grown sphere-music 

Or ever your race be run ! 
And all 's well that ends well ; 

Whirl, and foUow the sun ! 

Brief poems make up the remainder of the 
volume — a few of them old, most of them 
new — ending with Tennyson's last song, 
the solemn and exalted "Silent Voices," 
beginning : 

When the dumb hour, clothed in black. 
Brings the dreams about my bed — 

The laureate's last phrase was character- 
istic of his nobly aspiring genius : 
On, and always on t 



AFLOAT AHD ASHOBE ON THE 
MEDITEBBAVEAI* 

MR. LEE MERIWETHER, the author 
of this lively book of travels, had for 
the special object of his journey the investi- 
gation of systems of prison discipline in dif- 
ferent countries. As commissioner of labor 
statistics for the State of Missouri, he had 
had his attention especially called to the 
matter. To obtain the entrie of the prisons 
was not always easy ; but pluck and deter- 
mination generally carried him where he 
wished to go. He gives some painful pic- 
tures of prison life in Portugal : 

From the time a man enters the Portuguese 
penitentiary till the day he leaves he is made as 
much like a dead man as possible; he is kept 
speechless and noiseless. On his feet are felt 
Slippers, which make no sound on the few occa- 
sions when he is permitted to leave his cell. On 
his body is a white tmiform that extends in a 
peaked nood covering the entire head and face, 
with the exception of three little holes for the 
eyes and nose. The first glimpse of these mis- 
erable beings makes one shudder ; they are like 
phantoms as they glide along. 

Exercise is taken on " triangles " between 

walls ten feet high, watched by a jailer. A 

moment's pause for rest is punished by the 

dark cell and bread and water : 

Should he survive eight years of this living 
tomb he will then go to the African penal settle- 
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ment for twenty years more. Such horror does 
the solitary cell, the coffin- like box in the chapel, 
the triangle-exercise cage inspire, that going to 
Africa is regarded as a great boon. No masks 
are worn in Africa, no upright coffins to stand 
in on Sunday, no solitary cell; prisoners in 
Africa have tne blessed privilege of seeing hu- 
man beings, of realizing that they themselves 
are human, that all the world is not composed 
of white, soundless phantoms. 

Not all of Mr. Meriwether's experiences 
were of a somber description. On the con- 
trary, his record is of a very entertaining 
character. He had, by intention or by acci- 
dent, various fellow-travelers whose peculiar- 
ities of temperament or character brought 
about adventures of an unusual and laugh- 
able description. " On the Mediterranean " 
is rather a misleading title; for these inci- 
dents by no means always occurred along 
shore, but occasionally in such inland places 
as Madrid, Grenada, Monte Oliveto, Rome, 
Siena and San Quirico. Mr. Meriwether's 
title defies sense, also ; for how can one be 
"ashore on the Mediterranean ? " This, how- 
ever, is a detail easily forgiven to a traveler 
who in all places uses his eyes to such good 
advantage. 

OLOBIA PATBL* 

THIS is a book for laymen which think- 
ing clergymen will richly enjoy with 
their brethren of ^he pew. Those who im- 
agine that the theme of the Trinity is like 
an old garret hung with dried herbs, where- 
with the weak make decoctions for the 
weaker, will be disappointed in reading it, 
however. In Dr. Whiton's hands the sub- 
ject broadens out first into a fragrant garden, 
and then into vistas of rich harvest fields. 
To him the truth of the Trinity is " the fun- 
damental and all-comprehending truth of 
Christianity." 

Yet it is not of the dogma of the scholas- 
tics or the weapon of the heresy-hunter that 
the author treats. It is rather the Biblical 
truth which his dialogues illumine. He puts 
his light within the vase, and does not merely 
make it shine on one face of it only to cast 
the other in deeper shadow. He shows 
where the Nicene fathers were right, even 
as devout Unitarians and Trinitarians of 
today agree in holding by them. He pro- 
poses no new lines of thinking, but only a 
lengthening of the old lines. The extra- 
Biblical notion of " the two natures," divine 
and human, as being essentially diverse, 
must be embraced in the richer idea of 
the essential oneness of that same nature 
which begins and ends in God, which is of 
him and in man. We are not to talk of 
God and man, but God in man, for God was 
within Christ, reconciling the world unto 
himself. Without entering into the ques- 
tion of the virgin birth. Dr. Whiton extends 
the idea of the divine sonship. Jesus Christ 
was all of God that human nature could hold, 
divine in the fullest sense in which it could 
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be said that God is man or the Word becomes 
fiesh. 

Searching for the soul of goodness in 
things evil, for the root of truth beneath 
the flower of agnosticism, or Unitarianism, 
or whatever ism or doxy is not his own, 
Dr. Whiton shows in what sense these non- 
Trinitarians use their terms, and how per- 
sistently the men from across the narrow 
alleyways of sect "argue from opposite 
premises." God the Father is the great 
unrevealed, uncharactered, unknown abyss 
of being. God in his manifestation, revela- 
tion, phenomenon, is the Son ; God in human 
consciousness, as the Holy Breath, whose 
promptings generate our prayers, is the 
Spirit. When devout Christians, whether 
Unitarians or Trinitarians, quarrel it is usu- 
ally about the scholastic dogma, not about 
the truth or the fact. One is apt to talk 
about the revealed and manifested God 
while the other is thinking of the unknown 
God ; while the one refers to Jesus of Naza- 
reth, the other means the glorified Son. It 
is indeed now accepted as a fact by the deep- 
est Christian thinkers and Biblical students 
that the scholastic dogma of the Trinity is 
not fundamental to Christianity, while the 
revelation of the Triune Name is. In an 
epilogue it is pleasantly shown how Dr. A. 
P. Peabody, a "Unitarian "beloved, "fellow- 
shipped " and welcomed to their pulpits by 
"Trinitarians," and Dr. Lyman Abbott, a 
" Trinitarian," honored and welcomed by the 
" Unitarians," practically agree. Verily the 
lines of division are fading, and the secta- 
rian, whether labeled "orthodox" or "lib- 
eral," had better not read this unpretending 
little book. Its fragrance of fine scholarship, 
of philosophy and devoutness is very destruc- 
tive of the moth-like pettiness of word-catch- 
ing controversies which have, for so many, 
ruined the robe of a resplendent and royal 
truth. 

An ILLUSTBATED HI8T0BT OF 
FUBMTUBE.* 

THE handsome small quarto volume, of 
somewhat less than three hundred pages, 
named below, proceeds from an English gen- 
tleman, who has previously issued works on 
pottery and porcelain. It is brought out in 
the United States in a very limited edition 
of two hundred copies ; and it is presented 
by the English publishers as "the first at? 
tempt to treat the subject compendiously." 

Mr. Litchfield's preface explains that he 
confines himself to the description of furni- 
ture in the restricted sense of " Decorative 
Furniture and Woodwork." His very well 
proportioned chapters begin with a sketch 
of ancient furniture, intended to be simply 
an introduction to the more modem portion 
of the book ; the author then describes more 
fully the characteristics of mediaeval furni- 
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ture — that of the Renaissance period, and 
the furniture of England from the time of 
King James I down to the famous artist in 
wood, Thomas Chippendale. Mr. Litchfield 
makes a diversion to the East to consider, in 
some twenty pages, the furniture of China, 
Japan, India, Persia and the Saracens. He 
returns to the luxurious and extravagant 
woodwork of the three Louises of France, 
treating the artistic manufacture of the Louis 
Quatorze period, which degenerated into the 
Rococo style of Louis Quinze, upon which 
some improvement was made in the reign of 
Louis Seize. The last three chapters treat 
of the Chinese style in England and the work 
of such artists as the brothers Adams, Chip- 
pendale, Sheraton and Gillow ; of the style 
of the French Revolution and the First Em- 
pire ; of the English development in Queen 
Victoria's earlier years, to conclude with a 
chapter largely devoted to the great exhi- 
bitions of 1851, '62 and ""(iT^ and to various 
comments on the present situation of art in 
furniture. 

Mr. Litchfield naturally calls attention to 
the close relations of architecture and interior 
woodwork; to the amount of history to be 
found written in furniture in its successive 
styles, from the severe simplicity of the 
Greek, whose home was plain and unadorned 
while the public buildings received the largest 
efforts of the artists of the day, down through 
the Roman extravagance of ancient time to 
the French luxury of modern days, which has 
become the model of every prosperous na- 
tion. After making some judicious remarks 
on the aesthetic movement in England, he 
notes in his closing chapter the characteris- 
tic variety of fashions in furniture now pre- 
vailing: 

Perhaps the advantage thus gained is coun- 
•erbalanced by the loss of our old " traditions," 
for amongst the wilderness of reproductions of 
French furniture, more or less frivolous — of 
Chippendale, as that master is generally under- 
stood — of what is termed "Jacobean" and 
** Queen Anne " — to say nothing of a quantity of 
so-called "antique furniture" — we arc bewildered 
in attempting to identify this latter end of the 
nineteenth century ^th any particular style of 
furniture. By ** tradition** it is intended to allude 
to the old-fashioned manner of handing down 
from father to son, or master to apprentice, for 
successive generations, the skill to produce any 
particular class of object of art or manufacture. 

In a work of this kind the illustrations 
are, of course, the cream of the book. It is 
doing only justice to Mr. Litchfield and his 
illustrators to give unstinted praise to the 
skill and excellence of the illustrative work 
here. There are several hundred larger and 
smaller illustrations, the full-page ones being 
quite numerous. Among these are numer- 
ous reproductions of interiors at different 
periods and pictures of famous pieces of fur- 
niture, among which the Bed of Ware and 
the ** Sedes Busbiana '* have a somewhat lit- 
erary interest. Among the minor cuts the 
Shakespeare Chair and the Cromwell Chair 
have a similar character. It would be quite 
useless to name any number of these illus- 
trations, all of whicl) are pertinent aad well 



executed. Mr. Litchfield has been highly 
successful in the good proportion and the 
excellent judgment of his text, and in the 
choice and reproduction of the many il- 
lustrations which make the volume one fit 
for a holiday gift book. We may well sup- 
pose that so small an edition will be soon 
exhausted. 

THE DIPLOMATIC REMIinSCfEH OES OF 
LORD L0FTU8 * 

THESE two volumes belong to an order 
of literature which is both abundant and 
popular in England, but which naturally finds 
fewer readers in America, outside of students 
of European politics. To such they will be 
welcome, with their candid survey of the 
diplomacy of England, as Lord Loftus knew 
it in the twenty-five years which this first 
series of his reminiscences covers. The 
portrait of the writer indicates one of the 
finest of English gentlemen. His digni- 
fied and benevolent countenance harmonizes 
thoroughly with the impression of simplicity 
and candor made by the unaffected style in 
which the two volumes are written. 

Lord Loftus' mother was lady of the bed- 
chamber to Queen Adelaide, and on the first 
occasion when he dined with his parents at 
the Brighton Pavilion with the king and 
queen, William IV kindly inquired for what 
profession he was destined. " I replied 
that I hoped to serve his majesty in the 
diplomatic service ; to which the king re- 
plied good-naturedly, • And so you shall, my 
boy, and I will look after you.'" But the 
young man's first appointment as attachi 
to the legation at Berlin was dated on 
the accession of Queen Victoria to the 
throne, so that his diplomatic service ran 
almost exactly parallel with the fifty years 
of the queen to her jubilee. Lord Loftus 
held a similar position at Stuttgart, went 
back to Berlin, was envoy extraordinary to 
Vienna in 1858, was appointed minister at 
Berlin in i860, and was recalled in 1862 
for service elsewhere. His long residence 
in Germany was broken by several diplo- 
matic journeys to St. Petersburg, Constanti- 
nople and Athens ; the two latter places he 
saw in the suite of Stratford Canning. 

Lord Loftus is almost entirely occupied 
with a straightforward narrative of diplo- 
matic complications in the twenty-five years 
which his volumes cover. He describes 
with good sense and brevity the conditions 
of the various countries to which he was 
accredited — Prussia, Austria, Wiirtemberg 
and others — and characterizes in a few 
paragraphs the most important personages 
with whom he was brought in contact, such 
as the kings of Prussia and the emperors 
of Austria and Germany. The principal 
times of difficulty in these twenty-five years 
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were the revolutionary days of 1848, the 
months before the outbreak of the Crimean 
War and the perpetual outbreaks of the East- 
ern Question. Much of the matter turns 
upon events and characters which have al- 
ready passed into history, and only a thor- 
ough student of European diplomacy would 
be able to discriminate the particular con- 
tributions which Lord Loftus makes to a 
better understanding of the diplomatic re- 
lations of England with Germany, Prussia 
and France. His mention of Bismarck's pro- 
gramme of 1861 is of more general interest: 

I may here mendon that at a dinner given in 
London in 1861 bv Baron Briinnow to the Grand 
Duke of Saxe- Weimar, Herr Von Bismarck, 
who was one of the guests, had a long conver- 
sation with Mr. Disraeli, then leader of the op- 
position. He then said that he should shortly 
be obliged to undertake the direction of the 
Prussian government ; that his first duty would 
be to reorganize the army ; that he would then 
take the first best pretext to declare war against 
Austria, to dissolve the Germanic diet, to over- 
power the middle and smaller States, and to give 
a national unity to Germany under the leader- 
ship of Prussia. " I am come here," he said, 
*' to say this to the queen's ministers.'* 

Mr. Disraeli's remark on this extraordinary 
programme, which was later literally fulfilleo, 
was, "Take care of that man; he means what 
he says." 

There is a page or two about the great 
Moltke, a man who could be *' silent in five 
languages." The most interesting woman 
described in these pages is the Grand 
Duchess Stephanie of Baden. She was con- 
vinced that Caspar Hauser was her son. Of 
this strange being and his melancholy fate 
Lord Loftus gives numerous particulars. 



BABBABA DEBIHO * 

THERE is nothing singular in the fact 
that the heroine of The Quick and the 
Dead^ after dismissing her late husband's 
cousin out of her life, should have imme- 
diately begun to repent her decision. It 
stood to reason that she would do so, and 
that, after two years of turmoils and recoils 
and lonely soul twistings — interspersed with 
readings from Plato and Thomas k Kempis 
— when Jack Dering came back, master- 
ful and in a wooing humor, she should at 
once forget her scruples, drop her wedding 
ring in the fire and prepare to marry him 
immediately. 

Marriage is a problem of temperaments. 
The corkscrew naturally finds it hard to 
understand the methods of the handspike, 
and is not to be blamed if at odd moments 
it looks upon them as brutal and over-direct 
Jack Dering, known to his wife as "Jock" 
and " Jocko ! " represents Mrs. Ri ves-Chan- 
ler's idea of a virile man. Passionate as a 
volcano, impulsive as a child, with moods as 
strong and as little under the control of reason 
as a lunatic, he is as unmanageable in his worst 
moments as an implacable bison. Barbara 
has a clear idea of the value of sensation; 
still her husband frightens her at times, and 
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strikes her of course. The two quarrel like 
spoiled children, slap and bite, say every harsh 
thing possible to each other, and then kiss. 
Osculation is frequent, in fact, during non- 
belligerent intervals. Barbara has a friend 
whose madonna-like aspect belies the fer- 
vid temper which it conceals, and who has 
the misfortune to be married to a human 
jellyfish, all aphorism and narrow propriety. 
She thinks Barbara fortunate in possessing 
a husband who can feel. Barbara is not so 
sure of her good fortune. The two friends 
exchange confidences, not always to edifica- 
tion. Indeed, Mrs. Chanler*s line is not the 
edifying. Her characters are too fond of 
skating along the imminent verge of posi- 
tive indecency. Jack Dering reforms, or at 
least says he has reformed, after having a 
fever in Japan; but his repentance makes 
little impression upon us. It would take 
more than one fever to rehabilitate a man 
who could brutally insult his newly married 
wife because she admires a sonnet by Dante 
Rossetti which he finds meaningless, and 
who rushes ofiE with a pleasure party, and 
leaves her for months without a word, be- 
cause she is unwilling to leave her baby 
(scarcely saved from an attack of diphtheria) 
and go with him ! His return in the char- 
acter of prodigal reminds us too much of the 
old rhyme about the devil who was sick and 
decided to become a monk. We may be 
reasonably sure that the placable and easily 
pardoning Barbara had plenty of trouble in 
store from her Jocko. 



THBEE BOOKS OF FBEVOH HISTOBT.* 

THE student of French history, more es- 
pecially of its great crisis in the French 
Revolution, is to be congratulated upon the 
recent appearance of four volumes of solid 
worth, dealing with the France of Louis 
XIV, Louis XV, Louis XVI and the oratory 
of the Revolution itself. At this crowded 
season of the publishing year we can give 
but brief notice of these works, not one of 
which can well be neglected by any English 
or American reader of French history. 

Mr. Perkins continues, in his six hundred 
pages, his review of French history so well 
begun in France under Richelieu and Maza- 
rin. If this volume had been more suitably 
named, the title would have shown that he 
treats in half of his space of the reign of 
Louis XIV, and, in the second half, of the 
eight years — 1715-1722 — of the Regency 
of the Duke of Orleans. The evident reason 
of the actual title is that three hundred 
pages on the seventy years of Louis XIV 
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hardly seem to the author to deserve the 
name of " history," a name more applicable 
to the same number devoted to the much 
shorter period of Louis Fifteenth's minor- 
ity. Mr. Perkins seems to us to have made 
a decided advance in dignity and weight of 
style, in grasp of his material and in the 
felicity of its presentation in this work, as 
compared with his former volume. He is 
to be praised for having produced a work, on 
a period of French history comparatively 
obscure to English readers, of the highest 
degree of readableness, and bearing every 
mark of thorough investigation and a candid 
temper. He is, at the same time, a student 
who is able to take views of his own of the 
events and characters of this epoch. His 
characterizations of Louis XV, of Fouquet, 
of Colbert the great Minister of Finance, of 
Cardinal Dubois and the Regent are admi- 
rable delineations. His narrative is anima- 
ted, and sufficiently detailed for the readers 
in view. 

We can only quote here two or three of 
Mr. Perkins* comments. Of the Edict of 
Nantes he says: 

Fervent Catholic as he was, the hope of gain- 
ing fame as the converter of millions was the 
most powerful motive that operated on the mind 
of Louis XIV in his policy in reference to his 
Huguenot subjects. He would never liave re- 
voked the Edict of Nantes had he dreamed that 
this would be the one act of his reign which 
would receive the universal condemnation of pos- 
terity. The revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
was a crime and a failure. The amount of mate- 
rial injury which it did to France has, however, 
been greatly exaggerated. Historians write as if 
that country was in a highly prosperous condi- 
tion before the revocation, and by the results of 
that act alone was reduced to poverty and dis- 
tress. It would seem to be supposed that all the 
industries of the kingdom were in the hands of 
HuflTuenots, that they fled from France in a body 
ana left no one behind who could weave or bina, 
sell or buy. This is far from being correct. 

Of that curious episode in the French 
finance, the "Mississippi bubble," the his- 
torian gives an especially good account, 
which opens thus : 

The system of Law and the Mississippi bubble 
represent to most readers only a crazy specula- 
tion resulting in a disastrous failure, This it 
certainly was, and yet it is a chapter of financial 
history that is not without value even in our day. 
Its originator, notwithstanding the fallacies by 
which he was entrapped, was a man who pos- 
sessed an acute and mventive mind. He might 
well have become known as one of the fathers of 
modern finance. Unfortunately for his fame, his 
errors proved so disastrous that he has been 
doomed to immortality as one of the greatest of 
financial charlatans. 

These three sentences from the closing 

chapter on the morals of the Regency refer 

to the indulgence of the church : 

We ask in vain what was the standard of mo- 
rality by which the conduct of men of high rank 
and position was judged. Upon the rjie, the 
debauchee, the inndel, who was willing to con- 
form to the outward observances of religion, 
were poured the praises which would have oeen 
fitting for men of high aims, pure life and sin- 
cere faith. Was it possible that a society should 
continue to exist whose judgments were so far 
removed from the ordinary standards of man- 
kind? 

' Mr. Lowell's work is not a history, but a 

survey of the situation of affairs immedi- 



ately preceding the great Revolution, though 
its twenty-three chapters relating to the 
Court, the Clergy, the Nobility, the Army, 
the Taxation, the Cahiers, Paris, the Pro- 
vincial Towns, Montesquieu, Rousseau, the 
Encyclopaedists, Helvetius and other writ- 
ers would be unintelligible did he not go 
back a number of years from the days im- 
mediately before the outbreak, to trace the 
progress of thought and mark the gradual 
on-coming of tremendous changes. The 
book has the comparatively novel distinction 
of being a remarkably conservative view of 
the French situation before the Revolution 
to proceed from an American writer. This 
conservative tone is more particularly notice- 
able in the chapters on the political ideas of 
the philosophers and essayists; but, if we 
mistake not, it very well represents the 
actual feelings of an enlightened American 
at the present day. We should be inclined 
to differ with Mr. Lowell but slightly, the 
exceptions being in some passages where 
insufficient allowances are made by him for 
the fact that a hundred years, most impor- 
tant in the political education of mankind, 
have passed since Rousseau and the Encyclo- 
paedists, who should not be judged severely 
from our standpoint The present stability 
of the French Republic indicates that these 
years have taught the Frenchman many les- 
sons in political sagacity. 

Mr. Lo weirs preface informs us that, while 
he is greatly indebted to the Right Honor- 
able John Morley, he differs from him •* in 
opinion, almost wherever it is possible to 
have an opinion." The volume has the dis- 
advantage, as compared with Mr. Perkins*, 
that it treats a period much more thoroughly 
bewritten ; but we take pleasure in com- 
mending it as a penetrating, subtle and 
comprehensive review of the ante-revolu- 
tionary situation, from the standpoint of one 
who believes in free institutions thoroughly 
but has a thorough Anglo-Saxon distrust of 
declamation on liberty, and of generaliza- 
tions based upon worship of the people as 
a being exempt from error and sure to be 
virtuous under all circumstances. The chap- 
ters on Rousseau and Montesquieu ai'e par- 
ticularly to be praised. Mr. Perkins and 
Mr. Lowell have both done credit to them- 
selves and to the literature of their country 
by contributions of such weight and literary 
excellence to French history. It is a field 
which the American is tolerably sure to cul- 
tivate with a larger degree of success than 
the less sympathetic Englishman. 

Mr. H. Morse Stephens, to be sure, can- 
not be accused of lack of sympathy with 
the most ferocious of the leaders of the 
French Revolution. His temper shown in 
his History is extremely radical in its incli- 
nation to judge favorably of the Reign of 
Terror even, and the chief actors in it. It 
is indeed interesting to compare the view^ 
of a radical Englishman and a conserva- 
tive American, like Mr. Stephens and Mr. 
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Lowell. Mr. Stephens* work in these two vol- 
umes has been that of a compiler and edi- 
tor. We have here about a thousand pages, 
mostly devoted to reprints, in French of 
course, of famous speeches by Mirabeau, 
Vergniaud, Gensonne, Gaudet, Louvet, Cam- 
bon, Bar^re, Danton, Robespierre, Saint Just 
and Baudin. The oratory of the French 
Revolution and the years immediately pre- 
ceding is historically very important, and 
of high value from a literary point of view. 
Mr. Stephens has done a great service in 
making so large a portion of it accessible to 
Englishmen and Americans. He has pre- 
fixed an introduction on the orators of 
the French Revolution, and provided the 
speeches by each orator with a special in- 
troduction and all necessary notes. There 
are also three admirable indices. Mirabeau, 
" the greatest orator of the Constituent As- 
sembly," very properly has the largest space 
— two hundred pages — assigned to him; 
but Danton, the one great extemporaneous 
speaker of the Revolution, is well represented. 



THE NATTOE OF POETBT* 

WISELY reconsidering a resolution of 
his — one of those promises better 
broken than kept — Mr. Stedman has written 
another book upon the poetic art The in- 
citing occasion of these admirable studies 
might itself well be the theme of a poem. 
It was the founding, in 1891, of the Percy 
Tumbull Memorial Lectureship of Poetry, 
by a gift made by Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence 
Tumbull of Baltimore in commemoration 
of their young son, who died in 1887 before 
the completion of his ninth year. This 
beautiful memorial, instead of sealing with 
a heavy stone the little grave, sends forth 
vital encouragement for the youths who are 
to sing for the cheer of the world. Accord- 
ing to its terms, a course of lectures is to 
be given every year by some maker or critic 
of poetry. In Mr. Stedman both offices are 
happily united. 

Space permits to us only a rapid sketch 
of the design and the details of these lec- 
tures. But for this we are consoled, since 
ever so slight a review will suffice to send 
our readers directly to the book itself. No 
part should be disregarded of the compact 
and beautiful work that, like an arch, crowns 
and is sustained by the twin columns of the 
author ^s Victorian Poets and Poets of Amer- 
ica, The scheme of these studies is con- 
cerned not with the accidents of time and 
fashion in poetry, but with the unchanged 
primal nature of the art Its purpose is not 
to run an excursion train up the mountain 
of Apollo, so that every rhymester may have 
a taste of the Pierian spring, but, instead, 
to come to such clear definitions concerning 
poetry that a working basis can be formed 
upon which art and appreciation may meet 
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The Greeks regarded poetry as a fine art ; 
the Romantic movement announced it to 
be the lyrical expression of emotion. Both 
theories have been clouded by all sorts of 
vague sentimentalities — fogs which now and 
then precipitate themselves in sententious 
drops. Wordsworth and Coleridge asserted 
that poetry is "the antithesis of science" 

— a statement judiciously considered and 
qualified by Mr. Stedman, who illustrates it 
by a clever comparison of a poetic descrip- 
tion of a coast storm and the report of the 
same from the Weather Bureau. Yet the 
poet may not only accept with good grace 
the facts of science, but can even forestall 
them by his imagination. It was, we all 
know, Shakespeare^s Ariel first and Morse's 
telegraph later that put a girdle round the 
earth in forty minutes. 

What is poetry ? To this initial question 
Mr. Stedman's reply is fit and compact : 
" Poetry is rythmical, imaginative language^ 
expressing the invention, taste, thought, pas- 
sion and insight of the human soul^ The 
poet is truly a maker, for he inherits from 
the All-Creator "a bit of fat:' Mr. Sted- 
man believes in genius, which the idealists 
name " inspiration," while science has defined 
it as " the activity and efflux of the intellect 
freed from the domination of the conscious 
will." These two definitions, Mr. Stedman 
opines, need not conflict. He then passes 
to a practical survey of the limits of poetry, 
bounded by the regions of the sister arts 

— music, painting and sculpture. He finds 
that " the conquests of poetry, in fine, are 
those of pure intelligence and of emotion 
that is unfettered. ... Its vibrations excite 
the reflex action that creates in the mind of 
the receiver a vision corresponding to the 
imagination of the poet" Its idiom is 
perhaps a sort of patois of the heavenly 
language, faintly remembered here below. 

Mr. Stedman traces the course of ancient 
poetry — Hebrew, Greek and Latin, imper- 
sonal and creative — as far as the beginnings 
of modernity: "As we leave the classic 
garden there stands a mighty figure with the 
archangelic sword "— Dante — " the age, 
the poem, the poet; his epic was a trinity 
in spirit as in form." Poetry became sub- 
jective, introverted, self-conscious. The lost 
zest of paganism is replaced by the sadness 
of the great Christian souls. " Could Durer*s 
* Melancholia ' speak she might indeed utter 
the sweet and brave, yet pathetic poetry of 
our speculative day." The rainbow of hope 
and the comet of dread are together in her 
sky. For this reason the likeness of the 
Titanic woman is well placed as the frontis- 
piece of the volume. 

The quality regulating certain vibrations 
is Mr. Stedman's definition of beauty. The 
artist is he who, recognizing her even under 
strange disguises, is able to make the god- 
dess manifest. Art, we may say, is the 
expression of perfect charity toward the 
universe. 



The present fashion of didacticism in art 
finds no favor with Mr. Stedman, who rightly 
declares it to be tediously incomplete and 
false, however well meant. The truth is that 
the Inferno of art is paved with good inten- 
tions I Imagination is celebrated by the 
poet-critic as the force without which noth- 
ing great has ever been achieved — whether 
it be the "applied imagination" of inven- 
tion, finance or exploration; or the poetic 
imagination that, having no hold upon mate- 
rial property, enables us " to get along just 
as well without it." A wholesome warning 
is that which bids poets to disregard the 
light cynicism that tells them not to take 
themselves and their craft too seriously. 
Indeed, we believe that a grave hindrance 
to artistic development in America is the 
popular habit of humorous comment, igno- 
rant and careless rather than ill-natured. 
Reverence, perhaps, is one of the last graces 
to be attained by a republic ! It is the de- 
fect of the quality of independence. Faith 
and desire for truth combine to make the 
atmosphere in which art thrives. The new 
science, and a healthful optimism based upon 
its acquisitions, will reenforce poetry. Mr. 
Stedman has reason for his belief that the 
best age of imaginative production is not 
past. Criticism so just and inspiring as his 
is a trumpet note to herald a new golden age 
of the poetic art. 



— The first of a new series of volumes of In- 
ternatioHol Humor will shortly be publbhed by 
Mr. Walter Scott in London and the Scribners 
in New York. Each volume will attempt to fur- 
nish an anthology of the humorous literature of 
the particular nation dealt with. Among the early 
representative volumes will be those dealing with 
the humor of France, Germany, Italy, Holland, 
Russia and Spain. Each will be copiously illus- 
trated, in many cases by artists of the nation- 
alities of the literatures represented, and to each 
will be appended biographical and explanatory 
notes. The series is under the general editor- 
ship of Mr. W. H. Dircks. 

— Mr. Arthur Waugh's study of Lord Tenny- 
son, which has been in preparation for the last 
two years, and which was intended for the spring 
season, is now announced by Mr. Heinemann 
for immediate publication. It includes much 
material which has not hitherto been brought 
together, and is illustrated with a number of 
photographs specially taken for the work. The 
exact title of the volume will be Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson : a Study of his Life and Work, 

— Lord Selbome, whose accoroplbhments as 
a hymnologist have been well known since the 
publication of his Book of Praise thirty years agor 
has in the press of A. & C. Black a volume to 
be entitled Hymns : Their History and Develop- 
ment, 

— The Funk & Wagnalls Co. have nearly ready 
a book on English Compound Words and Phrases, 
by F. Horace Teall. Its main feature b a Ibt of 
nearly 40,000 terms, originally made for £^dance 
in the prei>aration of the Standard Dictionary, 
The Ibt has been very carefully revised and ex- 
plained, and is now offered as a practical aid in 
determining word forms. 
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L'Art pour I'Art! 

The casket for the casket, 

And not to hold the gem ? 
The casket for the mby, 

llie ring, the diadem ! 

Yes, make it very royal. 

And golden, if you will ; 
But let it shrine a jewel 

More rare and royal still. 

So be your poem, dearest, 

A casket that is wrought 
With noble art of wording 

For gems of love and thought. 

Sblma Waks Painb. 
BangvTt Mt. 

The Critic's Boomerang. 
One summer time I sat me down 

To write a novel light. 
Which, when the leaves had turned to brown. 

Should greet the public's sight. 

'Twas published o'er a nam de gmrr* 

Which no one could descry — 
Save her with wlM»n my woes I share, 

And him 'twas published by. 

Today I'm fully steeped in blue — 

A blue that knows no truce — 
They've sent it to me for review 

With this: Gwt U the dtuctl 

— Puck. 



THE OOLUMBIAN ODE. 

MISS HARRIET MONROE was the 
poet selected by the committee having 
in charge the opening ceremonies of the Co- 
lumbian Exposition at Chicago to write the 
Commemoration Ode. The poem, printed in 
an attractive little pamphlet, now offers itself 
to literary criticism apart from the fervor 
of a great occasion. On the whole Miss 
Monroe has acquitted herself very credit- 
ably. To begin with, she has rightly ap- 
prehended that an ode should be, above all, 
lyric in tone. She was not unmindful that 
music was waiting to translate her words 
into its own language. In the poem there 
are some passages which almost orchestrate 
themselves, as " Lo, unto thee, the ever living 
Past," and notably the majestic opening ac- 
cents of the strophe : 

When dreaminff kings, at odds with swift-paced time. 
Would strike that banner down. 

Many minor graces of the counterpoint of 
verse might be adduced in testimony to the 
careful and sensitive attention given by the 
author to the musical element of poetry. 

The imagination of the ode is graceful 
and sometimes strong. Its defect is a cer- 
tain vagueness, both of outline and of expres- 
sion. A great poet like Lowell would have 
given verses filled with significant and ideal 
comment upon the progress of American 



civilization — sentences which should illu- 
minate the national history and long remain 
valuable. But such a poem would have been 
the work of a man well acquainted with polit- 
ical philosophy and aware of the tendencies 
of the country. In criticism of this artistic 
work by a feminine hand it would be unjust 
to judge it by what it is not, instead of ap- 
preciating it for that which it is. 

The first phrase of the ode — which ought 
to strike the keynote firmly — is weak ; 

Columbia I on thy brow are dewy flowers 
Plucked from wide prairies ana from mighty hills. 

It is no May queen, but a stately young 

goddess who is crowned on a day of solemn 

rejoicing. But the verse at once reinforces 

itself and proceeds well : 

Lo ! toward this day have led the steadfast hours ; 

Now to thy hope the world its beaker fills. 
The old earth hears a song of blessed themes. 
And lifts her head from a deep couch of dreuns. 

Her queenly nations, elder-bom of Time, 

Troop from high tnrones to hear, 
Clasp thy strons nands, tread with thee paths sublime, 

Lovingly bend the ear. 

Then occurs a processional of the nations, 
with some very good characterization. Miss 
Monroe, however, has yet to learn the abso- 
lute value of words, and that an expression 
which does not add to the effect, subtracts. 
For example, it was well to allude to Eng- 
land, royal mother, as ruler of the waves; 
but the alleged whiteness of her feet upon 
the ocean is a touch of the paint brush 
which gives a sharp effect, disproportion- 
ate and needless. On the contrary, *• sweet 
Japan'* is a peculiarly happy qualification. 
Miss Monroe does not always detain the 
images of her fancy long enough to ascertain 
them clearly. The effects are attractive, 
but shift indistinctly, and when examined 
are sometimes incoherent. How should 
there 

Arise, 
Dead centuries, freighted with visions vast, 
Blowing dim mists into the Future's eyes ? 

If the centuries are ghosts arisen, their 
solidity under freightage would be more 
than doubtful ; if they are steamships, they 
could blow vapors, but would lack a resur- 
rection. It is not at all with a wish to 
amuse our readers that we note these incon- 
sistencies in the "Commemoration Ode." 
We would simply show by example how 
necessary it is that a poem, to have time and 
durable value, should base itself upon the 
actualities of imagination, and receive from 
its author the clear criticism which tests the 
imagery, and is unsatisfied until the work 
has the consistency which is the verity of 
non-existent things. When Miss Monroe is 
sure of an idea, she is able to express it 
with force and grace : 

Long have the dumb years passed with vacant eyes 
Bearing rich gifts for nations throned afar. . . . 

Or Columbus sails, 

Over the wide unknown, 
Far to the shores of Ind. 
On through the dark alone, 

Like a feather blown by the wind. 

The Strophe beginning, " O strange, divine 
surprise," and that which follows it are to 
our mind the culminating height of the 



ode. They prove Miss Monroe to be the 
possessor of a poetic gift which will well 
repay austere discipline. 

The music of the ode was composed by 
Professor G. W. Chad wick of Boston, who 
chose well the passage for choral and or- 
chestral performance. 



HEW TOM H0TE8. 



** A RE our literary men becoming practical ?** 
jl\ This is the question I heard asked the 
other day by one who has been following literary 
tendencies in New York during the past few years. 
We certainly have had of late reason to believe 
that our writers are looking after their business 
interests more sharply than they ever before have 
done. The old yet ever fresh stories of the 
fabulous sums made by publishers, from books 
for which fabulously low prices were paid, have 
inspired some of our more pushing authors with 
a desire to emulate the enemy, by publishing 
their own works ; and others of them to restrain 
that quality of the enemy which they regard 
as the natural venality of the publishing guild. 
Whether these efforts have any permanent sig- 
nificance is doubtful; I am inclined to believe 
that their significance is slight, except in so far 
as it indicates a tendency toward a fairer treat- 
ment of authors by publishers, which b only one 
of the many inevitable results of progress. 



The association of authors, recently formed 
here for the purpose of " placing " the work of 
its members, as the technical word for finding 
channels of publication is, and for sending an 
expedition around the world in search of literary 
material, may surely claim for itself the merit of 
originality and boldness. I have no hope that 
literature will profit greatly by the expedition 
( for machine-made literature b apt to be of du- 
bious quality ), but the authors themselves may. 
We cannot expect much of Mr. Julian Haw- 
thorne, one of the prime movers in the scheme, 
who has blasted whatever hope of achievement 
hb name once inspired by making hb father's 
art a trade. The result of the new association 
will be the filling of many columns of many 
newspapers with readable accounts of a unique 
voyage around the globe, made by clever men 
with minds like kodaks and with the skill of 
impressionists. 

« « « 

Mr. Bliss Carman has retired from the assbt- 
ant editorship of Current Literature^ and b at 
present devoting himself exclusively to pure 
literary work. Mr. Carman's frequent verses in 
the leading magazines and weeklies diu'ing the 
past few years have already given him a place 
among the best of our younger poets. Most of 
hb verse falls naturally into the ballad form, and 
some of his best poems are as yet unpublbhed 
for the reason that they are too long for publi- 
cation in periodicab. A few of these are soon 
to be collected in a volume. Mr. Carman b a 
Canadian by birth, a Harvard man by training 
and a New Yorker by necessity, for he loves the 
country and even more' the sea, about which he b 
frequently rhyming. He does not confine hin^p 
self to the writing of verse, and hb prose has a 
poetical quality that gives it color and originality. 
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He is now engaged on some papers in literary 
criticism, among them a series of articles on the 
nature and functions of poetry. 

« « « 
Mr. Richard Hovey, author of Launceld and 
Guinevere^ which was widely noticed on its pub- 
lication last season, is soon to publish through 
the United States Book Company his second 
I>oetic drama. Mr. Hovey's home is in Wash- 
ington, but he spends a large portion of his time 
in New York and Paris. He is one of our few 
American writers of the younger generation who 
are devoting themselves exclusively to pure 
literary work. It may be of especial interest to 
Bostonians, by the way, to know that he has 
written for this week's Independent an elegy of 
three hundred lines on the late Thomas William 
Parsons, whom he knew intimately, and for whom 
he had the highest admiration, as indeed all 
did who had the good fortune to possess the 
friendship of the poet. 

« « « 
I wonder how many people who read Miss 
Mary E. WUkins' pastel in the October Century 
— I think she called it ''A Game of Cards"— 
understood what she was driving at. And I won- 
der how many of those who did know what she 
was driving at realized that her new effort marked 
the introduction into English literature of a form 
of writing which the French originated and have 
cultivated to the highest point of skill. Unfor- 
tunately, the English language does not possess 
that finesse which gives the French pastel such 
exquisite delicacy ; but Miss Wilkins evidently 
believes that it is fine enough to create a pastel 
of its own, which shall not be without charm. 
So she has written four more bits of prose in 
this form for the December Century. Now that 
her first effort has prepared her readers for 
the others, it will be interesting to note the effect 
of these on the reading public. In French the 
pastel may be compared to a vignette ; it remains 
to be seen whether Miss Wilkins* skill can make 
the comparison hold good with the English 

pastel. 

« « « 

One of the most interesting of the writers of 
New York who have come into prominence 
within the past few years is Mr. Jacob H. Riis, 
whose first book. How the Other Half Lives (pub- 
lished last winter) brought him at once into no- 
tice, and did much to arouse public interest in 
the terrible condition of the poor in this city. 
Mr. Riis has for the past few months been de- 
voting himself heart and soul to the study of 
the children in the poverty-stricken districts 
here, and the results of hb investigations are 
embodied in his second book. The Children of 
thi Poor^ which the Scribners have just issued. 
Mr. Riis has a bitter knowledge of poverty, for 
he himself has tasted it When he came from 
Denmark (in 186S), at the age of twenty, his 
battle for a livelihood was a fierce one, so fierce 
that he never will forget its horrors. He tried 
many kinds of work before he found a place (in 
1878) on the staff of the New York Tribune, 
and was sent to the police headquarters to re- 
port the daily record of crime written there. 
Curiously enough, he found here hb niche ; hb 
humanitarian spirit had a field in which to work. 
Here Mr. Rib has ever since remained, for the 
past few years as the representative of the 
Evening Sun, He is indefatigable in hb work, 
and b doing as much as any one toward a solu- 



tion of the difficulties which those who try to 
contend with the evils of poverty have to meet. 
He believes not in relief, but in preventive work ; 
and he b an enthusiastic advocate of measures 
that tend to make the poor solve their own 
problems. Personally Mr. Riis, in spite of hb 
forty-five years, b singularly young looking, 
and with hb bright, blond face and his honest, 
hearty manner b a fine type of the practical 

philanthropist. 

« • • 

I met the other day an elderly lady of thb city 
who for many years has been prominent in the 
literary sets both of New York and London. 
Her long experience has given her an accumula- 
tion of anecdotes with regard to the writers of 
the past two generations. Her conversation is, 
therefore, exceedingly interesting. Among the 
stories I heard her tell b one of George Eliot, 
that seemed to me worth repeating. A short 
time after her marriage to Mr. Cross and 
within a year and a half of the death of George 
Lewes, George Eliot vbited Switzerland with 
her husband. One evening she went out with 
him on Lake Geneva. It was a beautiful night, 
and the boat was permitted to float idly on the 
placid moonlit waters while she sat entranced. 
After a long silence she murmured, "Thb 
would be perfect if George were only here" 



FionoH. 



The Chfttelaine of La Trinity. 
The readers of the Century Magazine during 
these last few months have had opportunity to 
enjoy from number to number Nfr. Henry B. 
Fuller's highly entertaining serial, in which he 
has been doing for Switzerland something of the 
same work which The Chevalier ofPensieri- Vani 
had previously done for Italy. The ChAtelaine 
of La Triniti b not a novel, and it b not a book 
of travel. Its lines as a story are left incom- 
plete, without any positive indication of what 
may well happen to the characters after Mr. 
Fuller leaves them. The descriptions of life 
and nature in Switzerland give the volume more 
body than Mr. Howells imparts to similar work ; 
and although it b neither travel nor fiction of the 
usual style The Chdtelaine of La Triniti has a 
charm of its own, due to the thorough culture, 
the happy touch and the fine insight of the au- 
thor. One may not care, after once reading the 
book, to turn back and read again of Tempo- 
Rubato, the novelbt Fln-de-Si^de, the Governor 
or Professor Salt- tout-et- Plus ; one may be con- 
vinced that the Chfttelaine herself b left too 
much to the imagination of the reader; Miss 
Aurelia R. West of Rochester, New York, does 
not stand forth with such life as Mr. Howells or 
Mr. Henry James would impart to such a char- 
acter; and the indications seem to be that Mr. 
Fuller has not in him the making of a new nov- 
elbt of dbtinction. Nevertheless, the volume 
b one of a sort most pleasing to cultured or 
traveled readers, and one on which Chicago, in 
her present ambition to be counted a great liter- 
ary center, may very safely pride herself. — The 
Century Co. 1 1.2 5. 

The Berkeleys and Their Neighbors. 

It b the first duty of a work of fiction to en- 
tertain, and it is amply fulfilled by Miss Molly 
Elliott Seawdl in her latest novel. It relates to 



the days immediately following the War of the 
Rebellion, days which to us who remember them 
begin to seem strangely far away ; and to the 
younger generation, who did not know them, as 
remote and legendary almost as Marathon or 
Waterloo. The characters are mainly Virginian, 
and most of the incidents take place in the late 
"sacred soil," though toward the end the scene 
shifts to Washington. The colored element in 
the story is delightful, especially Petrarch, Col. 
Berkeley's body servant, who b in the habit of 
characterizing himself as " De Lord's 'ninted,*' 
by way of establbhing supremacy over his fellow- 
servants. Occasionally he varies hb claims : " Ez 
fur dat Ike I done tole him, ' I am de Gord of 
respicution, an' he 'low 1 ain't no sech a thing. 
I gwin lick dat yallow nigger fo' long.' " — 
D. Appleton & Co. 50c 

The Medicine Lady. 
This is a carefully constructed, well-written, 
well-sustained novel with a purpose. The motif 
b not agreeable, but quite the contrary. Nev- 
ertheless, the characters are made so interesting, 
and the story b so absorbing that the reader 
bears with it patiently until the startling outcome 
in the closing chapters. Then there b a feeling 
of revolt that an author who has been quite a 
favorite (L. T. Meade) should have used her 
gifts on such a theme. The story opens in a 
hospital where a beautiful and friendless young 
girl, Cecilia Harvey, b on probation as a nurse. 
Unfortunately she b so impubive and sensitive 
that she b turned away as unfit for the work. 
Her forlorn state interests a prombing physi- 
cian, Dr. Digby, and she becomes hb wife. The 
one dbease in which he b most absorbed b con- 
sumption, and he works and experiments in se- 
cret until he b hopeful that a certain " lymph " 
he has discovered will kill the disease. Hb 
plans, however, are not matured, and he has 
never tried the preparation on any one but him- 
self, when he dies of a frightful accident In 
his last moments he imparts the fact to hb wife, 
and has her sacred prombe that she will carry 
out hb instructions. After hb death a rival phy- 
sician strives by unfair means to get possession 
of the papers. What follows caimot be indicated 
here without spoiling the novel for those readers 
who prefer to find out the end for themselves. 
— Cassell Publbhing Co. 1 1 . oa 

Helen Treveryan. 
There b nothing either thrilling or exciting in 
thb tale of English people in India and Indian 
exiles in England ; but in a mild way it may be 
called interesting. The heroine, who gives the 
book its name, b daughter to a colonel in the 
Britbh Army, who has gone into the civil service 
and b serving as commissioner at Segutia in the 
north of India. Her lover — of course she has 
a lover — b lieutenant in the Thirtieth Lancers 
quartered at that place. They wed, after a good 
deal of opposition on the part of hb parents, and 
are happy in spite of the fact that Guy is not ex- 
actly worthy of his wife ; thb, by virtue of her 
influence and the lessons in endurance and pa- 
tience learned from a hard campaign, is fast being 
mended, when an Afghan bullet cuts all short, 
and leaves hope and happiness buried deep in 
a grave amid the snows of Kabul. Helen re- 
turns to England. Her father is dead; her 
child dies; Guy's younger brother, her on^ 
friend in hb family, dies. She b rather poor 
and very lonely. Many an Englbb wife and 
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widow has been in a like position » and many 
another will be as the years roll on, and the 
problem of the Indian Empire grows only more 
intricate with time, and no easier of solution. 
We are sorry for the brave, patient Helen ; she 
is a fair specimen of the sweetest and best type 
of an English woman. But, though we are glad 
to have her consoled and happy, it is rather a 
shock that she so easily marries again. The 
long disquisitions on the past, present and fu- 
ture of England, and the glory, duty and respon- 
sibility of Englishmen to the nations of the earth 
in general, both in the way of' subjugation and 
example, do not exactly add to the liveliness of 
the book as a fiction ; but we suspect that they 
were what Mr. John Roy had msdnly in mind 
as an object when he sat down to write his novel. 
— Macmillan & Co. |i.oo. 

Crows- Nest and Belhaven Tales. 
Of all the many volumes of Southern stories 
none have a more pleasant, old-fashioned Cran- 
ford flavor than Mrs. Burton Harrison's new col- 
lection. The "Belhaven Tales" are mostly of 
"befo* de war" date, and are charmingly deli- 
cate in their atmosphere of aristocratic deca- 
dence and gentle unworldliness. Perhaps the 
most unusual of the stories is that called 
" When the Century Came In," as it is told in a 
delightful series of old Virginia letters. Mrs. 
Harrison's style is excellent; and her touch is 
so light and withal tinged with a quaint humor 
that one easily forgives her for sometimes choos- 
ing slightly hackneyed subjects. The date of the 
two longest stories, " Crows- Nest " and ** Una 
and King David," is during the war ; if not quite 
so original as "Belhaven Tales," these stories 
have a pathetic and poignant interest which will 
make those who had attributed only cleverness 
to the author of The Anglomaniacs realize that 
she is possessed of decidedly deeper qualities of 
mind and heart. — The Century Co. I1.25. 



The fourteen short stories, entitled Tales of a 
Garrison Town, seem to represent sallies of their 
writers into new fields of literature, for neither 
Arthur Wentworth Eaton nor Craven Langstreth 
Betts has yet made a name for himself in this 
kind of work. Mr. Eaton showed himself in TAe 
Heart of the Creeds a man who can think and feel 
strongly ; while his Nova Scotia Clergymen^ which 
took him into the regions of biography and his- 
tory, revealed clearness of aim and painstaking 
methods. Mr. Betts has published translations 
of Beranger and a Persian love poem. From 
this combination one feels that better things 
might have been expected; but the book only 
goes to sustain the theory that short stories must 
be born, not made. Some of these tales seem 
familiar; but whether it is because they have 
appeared before in magazines, or because there 
is nothing strikingly new about them, we have 
not been able to decide. — D. D. Merrill Co. 
I1.25. 

Bertram Mitford has shown his familiarity with 
the Cape frontier and the Zulu country in more 
than one exciting story, and his latest novel, 
^THveenSnow and Fire, a tale of the Kaffir war, 
does not fall below the others in point of inter- 
est. The plot is simple ; but it is fairly open to 
criticism on moral grounds. Eustace Milne loves 
the wife of his cousin, a hot-headed Kaffrarian 
stock farmer, and wins from her the avowal that 
his love is returned. Judt here the war breaks 



out, and they are separated. The inconsiderate 
husband, who never once suspects how seriously 
he is in their way, faces almost certain death 
again and again, keeping the lovers in suspense. 
Eustace saves his life more than once, and at 
last receives his reward and lives happily with 
Eanswyth ever after. Two or three of the chap- 
ters will be hard reading for any one who shrinks 
from stories of savage cruelty and revenge. — 
Cassell Publishing Co. 50c. 

The stories in the collection entitled The Rep- 
utation of George Saxon, by Morley Roberts, are 
of varying merit. The title talc shows the struggle 
of a man, who has achieved fame by publishing 
the works of impecunious authors as his own, to 
live up to the reputation thus gained, until at 
last he sinks beneath the burden and escapes 
by committing suicide. The " Bronze Caster *' is 
the story of another Palissy, and repeats the 
lesson that failure which teaches is better than 
easy success. " The Plot of His Story " tells of 
a writer whose novel touched with curious coin- 
cidence the tragedy in his own life. **The 
Troubles of Johann Eckart " is in some respects 
the strongest and most artistic story of the col- 
lection, which as a whole is well worth reading. 
— Cassell Publishing Co. $1.50. 

David Alden^s Daughter and Other Stories of 
Colonial Times is the title of Mrs. Jane G 
Austin's latest book. Most of the stories have 
appeared in the magazines, and the author's 
style and treatment are pleasantly familiar. The 
book is full of romances of old Plymouth and 
old Boston days. To one who has never felt 
the reality of such days, or of such people as 
Myles Standish and John Alden]and Priscilla, 
the book will give a charmingly personal and 
lifelike picture of colonial times. The author 
writes sympathetically, and we close the book 
thinking it was not so long ago after all that 
these people lived and loved and died, and that 
not enough time has elapsed for us to be very 
different from them. — Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
11.25. 

A New England Cactus, a volume of short 
stories arrayed in the piquantly proportioned 
covers, tinted a crushed- raspberry, of the " Un- 
known Library,'* although rather readable, lacks 
the distinction of most of its companion books. 
In this series the fiction usually has more of 
the tone of the great world ; these pages appear 
slightly provincial and amateurish. At the 
same time, they may help to pass away a leisure 
evening. There is tenderness of sentiment in 
the story of the faithful woman tending her 
cactus ; and the young ladies from Boston, with 
their "high ideals," which came near spoiling a 
village romance, are cleverly sketched. But the 
New England rural types seem too consciously 
viewed with a literary purpose. — Cassell Pub- 
lishing Co. 50C 

Joseph Hocking has betaken himself to the 
mysteries of clairvoyance and mesmerism for 
the main interest of his new and cleverly con- 
structed story, Zillah. The opening chapters 
are poorly written and inartistic ; but when the 
writer seems to forget himself in the develoi>- 
ment of the plot, the interest of the book in- 
creases. It contains various crudities, such as 
the introduction of a melodramatic little match- 
boy who converts the hero to a belief in Chris- 
tianity, and an absurd caricature of a spiritual- 
istic medium f rpm America — a country for which, 



by the way, Mr. Hocking entertains small re- 
spect. — Ward, Lock, Bowden & Co. 

Ruth Marsh, a story of some inhabitants of 
a backwoods township of Maine, has been writ- 
ten by Mr. F. Bean with a degree of strength and 
careful observation of types. It is an honest, 
roughly told tale ; but it lacks literary art, and, 
although not devoid of interest, cannot be rec- 
ommended as attractive. The plot turns upon 
the long and faithful waiting of the heroine for 
her lover, who, having killed the German " hired 
man " because of insults offered to the girl, goes 
West to conceal himself from possible search. 
— John W. Lovell Co. 

The Snare of the Fowler exhibits Mrs. Alex- 
ander's accustomed dexterity in plot. Its hero- 
ine b the same soft- eyed creature with a "sweet, 
sad mouth," and a dash of spirit to temper her 
prevailing gentleness, to whom she has several 
times before introduced us. Somehow we are 
glad to meet her again, and the tale of her for- 
tunes and misfortunes is sufficiently interesting 
to make it desirable to finish it at a sitting, with- 
out the usual pauses for refreshment and reflec- 
tion. — Cassell Publishing Co. |i.oa 

The " Library " edition of The Hoosier School- 
master marks the coming to its majority of that 
noted piece of dialect fiction. Dr. Eggleston 
writes for it a very interesting preface on the 
origin of the book, which he well calls " the file 
leader of the procession of American dialect nov- 
els." He notes the difficulties of translators in 
rendering Hoosier verbal felicities into French, 
and gives some pages to the nature of the dialect 
employed. An excellent portrait of the author 
is the frontispiece. — The Orange Judd Co. 

MINOB NOTICES. 



Alexander Mackay. 
The name of Alexander Mackay belongs in the 
list of noble and brave men who have laid 
down their lives in Africa for the opening of the 
Dark Continent to Christian civilization. Under 
the title of The Story of the Life of Mackay of 
Uganda a new, brief biography of him for boys 
has been written by his sister. It is on a smaller 
and simpler scale than the previously published 
Mackay of Uganda, but is made up of fresh 
material. Mackay was a Scotch boy, cradled in 
Aberdeen. He found his first inspiration to Afri- 
can adventure in Stanley's How I Found Living- 
stone. This was at the end of 1875. Five months 
later, at the age of twenty-seven, he was enter- 
ing Africa by way of Zanzibar. He led his mis- 
sion caravan to King Mtesa's court, and there 
threw himself heart and soul into his work. He 
had remarkable qualifications for it ; he met its 
difficulties with the greatest tact and ingenuity, 
and its perils with indomitable courage. Through 
all the atrocities which King Mwanga visited 
upon the mission and its converts he bore him- 
self as a Christian and a Scotchman would. 
" The modern Livingstone," Stanley called him 
when he met him at the south end of Lake Vic- 
toria, in 1889. He died at his post, of fever, in 
1890, and was buried by the side of Bishop 
Parker, the natives singing *' All hail the power 
of Jesus' name 1 " around his open grave. The 
railway which he planned between the interior 
and the coast is now building, and so his works 
are following him- Hannington, Parkefi Mackay 
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— there may be more conspicuous names on the 
African death roll, but there are none more illus- 
trious. No boy can read this story without being 
stirred by it to a life of faith, courage and self- 
renunciation. — A. C. Armstrong & Son. I1.50. 

James Qilmour of Mongolia. 

Several years ago there appeared a charmingly 
readable book, entitled Amcng^ the Mongols. It 
was one of the very few modern works which de- 
scribe the actual Mongols of today. " Mongo- 
lian" b the adjective usually applied to the 
Chinese, alike by the orators of the sand- lots 
and the average American. Yet between the 
Mongol language and the Chinese there is vastly 
less affinity than between German and English, 
while ethnological ly the chasm between the two 
peoples is immensely greater than between the 
Londoners and the Berlinese. 

James Gilmour was a sturdy Scotchman, bom 
near Glasgow, June 12, 1S43, and nursed in a 
home where the Bible was alwajrs on the table, 
and never under a glass cover, but well sur- 
rounded with commentaries and Christian litera- 
ture. In due time he left college, home and 
native land, and, sharing the tent of a native 
Mongol, learned the language in the right way. 
He spent nearly twenty years on the Asian 
plains, and died at Tientsin, in 1891, of typhoid 
fever. He was a thoroughly original character, 
and we do not think that his old classmate and 
biographer, Richard Lovett of London, exag- 
gerates when he calls him " one of the greatest 
missionaries of the nineteenth century.'* His 
success is not shown in long lists of converts, 
and in wide areas of heathenism brought under 
the power of Christianity. Unless, however, we 
mistake human nature, the reader of this ani- 
mated narrative will vote that the highest kind 
of success, which stimulates others to like faith 
and action, was his. — Fleming H. Revell Co. 

An American Missionary in Japan. 

Among the best of recent works on Japan 
must be ranked this modest little volume from 
the pen of Rev. M. L. Gordon, M.D., who for 
about ten years labored there as physician and 
missionary. It is exceptionally valuable from 
the fact that the author has a clear understand- 
ing of the character of the Japanese people, and 
writes intelligently about the most important 
things. According to his experience and obser- 
vation the only real difficulty awaiting the mis- 
sionary b the great task of learning the language. 
To be able to work efficiently a man should de- 
vote three years to studying the language and 
the people. He says that missionaries not un- 
frequently neutralize the good they might other- 
wise accomplbh through ignorance or dbregard 
of the manners, customs, etiquette and peculiar- 
ities of thb courteous, punctilious and highly 
sensitive people. He reminds us that they have 
" one of the oldest of civilizations — one utterly 
alien to ours — and an exceedingly formal and 
elaborate code of politeness, which b an integral 
part of their national life." He gives some in- 
teresting incidents relating to the reception of 
gospel truths by certain intelligent natives, the 
tours of the evangelbts, the hospitality of the 
country i>eopIe, the meetings thronged far into 
the night, the founding of a church and the es- 
tablishment and workings of the Ddshisha Uni- 
versity. Several chapters are devoted to medl 
cal missions, the influence of Chrbtian women, 



the direct results of mbsionary effort and the 
present outlook. There b an introduction by 
Rev. Dr. W. E. Griffis. — Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 1 1. 2 5. 

Notes for the Nile. 
Mr. Hardwicke D. Rawnsley's style in thb 
volume b not always simple and clear, as the 
following paragraph from page 67 will show: 

However much the Theban kings might build 
memorial temples in the Theban plain — as, for 
example, did Seti I, the father of the great Ram- 
eses, when he built the Temple of Kurnah to the 
memory of Rameses I, or Amenoph III, when 
he raised the Amenopheum, whose sole remains 
today are the two great colossi at Thebes, and 
as also did the great Rameses when in the mighty 
Hall of Columns, which he blazoned with hb 
wars against the Kheta, he set afaiong the calyx- 
tipped columns and the lotus-bud capitals the 
pillar of his fame and the flower of his life's his- 
tory; or, lastlv, as did Rameses III when he de- 
signed the Temple of Medinet Habu — these 
temples were never tombs. 

The reader who is equal to complications and 
intricacies like the above, and who b also in- 
terested in Egyptology, will be repaid by Mr. 
Rawnsley*s book, which b an intelligent intro- 
duction to the study of monuments, tombs, pa- 
pyri and literature. " Notes ^r the Nile," not on 
the Nile, b the title, let it be noticed. Of mere 
precepts for travelers there are but few. The 
volume b not a guidebook to a river or a coun- 
try ; it first takes the reader into an ideal tomb, 
and explains its structure, purpose and meaning. 
Then it goes into a narrative of the circumstances 
attending the discovery of the mummy of the 
great Pharaoh; after thb there follow a his- 
torical sketch of Seti I, the said Pharaoh's father, 
and a chapter of ** First Impressions of Thebes," 
in which the purely descriptive faculty has free 
play. The last third of the book b filled with 
fair metrical translations of ancient Egyptian 
hymns, some of which make very good poetry. 
Much wbdom and some wit inform them. — 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. |i.sa 

Paganism Surviving in Christianity. 

This b a radical, and therefore interesting, book 
by the well-known champion of the Seventh- Day 
Baptists, Rev. Abram Herbert Lewis, D.D. With 
the same tenacity and vigor displayed in The 
Outlook the author brands as " paganbm " much 
that many of the sects hold as vital to their exbt- 
ence. Not a little that the denominations think 
necessary to Chrbtianity b here attacked with 
the hammers of logic, fact, quotation and argu- 
ment. These survivals are in such matters as 
the use of symbob, typology, methods of exege- 
bb, water worship (/.^., other forms of the reli- 
gious use of water than immersion) and the sub- 
stitution of the first or Lord's Day for the seventh 
as a Sabbath or holy day of rest. The chief ani- 
mus of the book b against Sunday and that form 
of baptbm employed by the majority of Chris- 
tians. The conclusion of thb rather one-sided, 
if not lop-sided, book b that " Protestants must 
accept the Bible in fact as well as theory, or be 
overthrown." A tremendous literalbt in the 
things of hb own sect. Dr. Lewb, nevertheless, 
demands a reinterpretation of the Bible in the 
light of higher criticism and deeper spiritual life. 
"True Sabbathism" and "immersion" form 
the goal to be attained. Frankly, we cannot say 
that years of reading of Dr. Lewb' arguments 
have convinced us that they are sound, nor does 
] hb interesting book, well made and indexed as 



it b, convince us. Besides, we see reason to 
question both the beauty and the truth of the 
kind of Chrbtianity which Dr. Lewb foreshad- 
ows. From our study of hbtory, of humanity 
and of the Bible we are rather glad that so much 
stigmatized as " paganism " survives in what Dr. 
Lewb grudgingly calls "Christianity." — G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 

Early Bibles of America. 

The Rev. John Wright, D.D., rector of St. 
Paul's Church, St. Paul, Minn., has made a 
study of the early Bibles printed in the United 
States. He has restricted the subject, not treat- 
ing of the Bibles brought over by and with the 
emigrants from Europe ; nor has he crossed the 
borders of our country. The monograph is both 
biographical and bibliographical in its scope, for 
both the lives and the works of the translators 
and publbhers have been agreeably treated. 
Paradoxically we may say that the first Bible 
printed in a native American or foreign tongue 
was that of John Eliot for the Algonquin Indians. 
The first Bible in a £uroi>ean language was 
Luther's version, printed by Christopher Saur at 
Germantown, Penn., in the tongue which, after 
Englbh, is most widely spoken in the United 
States. Not until 1782 was an English Bible 
printed in America. Mr. Robert Aitken of Phila- 
delphia was the publbher who courageously com- 
pleted with Britbh importations, nearly ruining 
himself financially, despite the recommendation 
of the Continental Congress. After Aitken's 
duodecimo came the quarto Douay Bible, abo 
printed in Philadelphia in 1790. The Thomas or 
folio English Bible came out together with a 
royal quarto edition at Worcester, Mass., in 1791. 
The Collins Bible, printed at Trenton, N.J., in 
1791, had also the Apocrypha and ** Ostervald's 
notes," the publbher being a Quaker. In 1793 
Collins printed a Bible in octavo. Other versions 
and editions are also noticed, including Frank- 
lin's amazing scheme for a republican Bible, 
shorn of all monarchical terms I The humors of 
the subject are also exhibited, for this depart- 
ment of literature has attracted the cranks, even 
as a molasses barrel attracts the flies, tangling 
brains as the adhesive sweets tangle the feet. 
Various notes and appendixes, beside an index, 
are given, furnbhing a handbook to delight the 
bibliophile. In the list of owners of the Aitken 
Bible, ''as far as known," we find omitted that 
of the great granddaughter of the publbher, Mrs. 
John Bradbury of Germantown, Penn., in whose 
home we have seen a one- volume copy of thb 
hbtoric work. — Thomas Whittaker. 

Neutestamentliche Theologie. 

The second volume Of Prof. Willibald Bey- 
schlag's New Testament theology, an octavo vo 
ume of 540 pages, deab with the Pauline doctrine ; 
the developed primitive- apostolic teaching as con- 
tained, according to the author's division of the 
literature of the New Testament, in Hebrews, the 
Apocalypse, the fourth Gos[>el and the Epbtles 
ascribed to John ; and with the popular Christian 
and post-apostolic apprehensions of the gospel of 
Jesus as set forth in the synoptic Gospels and 
Acts, in the Pastoral Epbtles, in the Epbtles of 
Jude and the second of Peter. 

The author is professor of theology in the 
University of Halle, and stands foremost amonj^ 
the representatives of the moderate liberals of 
Germany. The work, of which this volume b 
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the completion, is one of marked ability, and 
shows a judicial mind, fairness in argumentation 
and very little of the acrimonious temper too 
often manifested in theological discussion. He 
differs from the critical school in the explanation 
of Paul's conversion, but in principle is in accord 
with it in assuming a psychological preparation, 
which he supposes to have consisted in medita- 
tion on the problem of righteousness. The sub- 
jective character of the fourth Gospel is con- 
ceded, whUe the Johannine authorship of the 
book b maintained. It b a significant conces- 
sion to criticbm that Dr. Beyschlag places the 
Pastoral Epbtles, first and second Timothy and 
Titus, among the post- apostolic writings. Had 
he classed with them Colossians, Ephesians and 
2 Thessalonians, his construction of the Pauline 
theology would have gained much in clearness 
and consbtency. 

The book b supplied with an index of pas- 
sages quoted and referred to, but has no index 
of subjects — an omission much to be regretted. 
An entire page of errata (Druckfehler) b a blem- 
bh which would be tolerated by no respecta- 
ble American or Englbh press. — Halle : Eugen 
Strien. 

The Kritik of Judgment. 

Rev. J. H. Bernard, D.D., of the University 
of Dublin has supplied a defect of much conse- 
quence in Englbh translations of Kant by an ex- 
cellent rendering of the Kritik ofjudgment^ which 
has been brought out in the usual attractive form 
of the philosophical works publbhed by the Mac- 
millans. Mr. Bernard's introduction summarizes 
the arguments of the great philosopher and 
makes comments on it which indicate that he b 
an independent thinker of ability. The Englbh 
student may now congratulate himself on hav- 
ing a full line of translations of Kant which, in 
connection with Prof. Edward Caird's great work, 
will give him no excuse for ignorance or mbun- 
derstanding of the critical philosophy. — Mac- 
millan & Co. I3.50. 

The Genesis and Growth of Religion. 

Rev. Dr. S. H. Kellogg, now of Toronto, for- 
merly of India, examines in thb compact volume 
the theories of Tiele, Lubbock, Spencer, Max 
Miiller and others. lie starts on the anti-evo- 
lutionary thesb that the asserted low intellectual 
capacity of primitive man has not yet been proved. 
Modem savages are not primitive types. A be- 
lief in a personal God coexbts with animbm and 
fetichbm, and the degree of religious develop- 
ment b not conditioned by the degree of civili- 
zation. The most ancient peoples, the author 
thinks, did not hold to animbm and fetichbm ; 
and the ideas of God, responsibility and sin are 
not derivable from these. He reviews Herbert 
Spencer's ghost theory and Max Miiller*s theory 
of man's sense- perception of the Infinite, to de- 
clare them untenable. He argues along the old 
lines of the subjective and objective factors — 
that man has by nature a religious faculty ; that 
the assertion of races without religion is base- 
less ; and that the genesb of religion b a revela- 
tion of God, and religious beliefs are spontane- 
ous, universal, intensely strong and persistent. 
In treating of sin as a factor in the development 
of religion he sees no tendency to self- improve- 
ment, but the reverse. Hence it is impossible 
that man should ever have tended by nature to 
religious elevation. The two concluding chap- 
ters treat of the hbtoric facts regarding the 



order of religious development and of Semitic 
monothebm. 

Dr. Kellogg*s style b condensed and clear, 
and hb work b a strong statement of the case 
from the Calvinbtic point of view ; but it is 
far from being the last word on this profound 
theme. Its weakness b that, while it searchingly 
criticises the theories of Renan, Tiele, Miiller, 
Spencer and others, it accepts as proved the old 
view of the hbtory of Israel current before Bib- 
lical criticbm began its sure and ultimately veri- 
fying work. In the matter of the primitive reli- 
gions of the Chinese, Hindoos and Egyptians we 
know as yet little beyond the literary period; 
and the author's dogmatic surety that there was 
no animbm or fetichbm among these people 
before the rise of their literature seems an un- 
proved assertion. — Macmillan & Co. $i.5a 

The Story of Sicily. 

Professor Edward A. Freeman, whose lamented 
death took place last March at Alicante, was 
accustomed to say, '* In order to write a small 
hbtory you must first write a large one." When 
he was invited by the editors of the ** Story of 
the Nations*' series to contribute a condensed 
hbtory of the Island of Sicily, the plan enlarged 
to include the fuller work, of which three volumes 
have been publbhed — the first section of a hb- 
tory to be brought down through the Norman 
period. By thb wide curve Professor Freeman 
came round to the smaller book first suggested 
to him. The basb of the treatment in thb mon- 
ograph b that Sicily was never the home of any 
nation, but '* the meeting place of many." Its 
record has been too often considered as incidental 
to the development of other countries, and as 
part of their story. In thb volume, however, 
Sicilian events are regarded with reference to 
the territory itself only. This method ensures 
remarkable unity and directness; the facts can 
thus be groui>ed significantly and conveniently. 
Thb " small hbtory " is a fine instance of a little 
thing greatly done. The volume b fumbhed with 
a good map of ancient Sicily, and with illustra- 
tions of imposing remains of the architecture 
of remote civilizations. — G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
$1.50- 

Essays in Miniature. 

How much and how widely Mbs Agnes Rep- 
plier must have read to make such innumerable 
quotations is the reader's first thought after 
perusal of these essays. Then he questions if 
after all she has profundity and originality, or 
only a knack of saying things. Certainly she 
did well to add a limiting phrase to the title, yet 
the essays are pertinent and clever. Whether 
she uses the first person singular or plural one 
cannot divest himself of her personality. She 
is always present — keen, sarcastic, hiding serious- 
ness under a gay, light, literary touch. She never 
would do for a preacher, and she b too artistic 
for a moralist. She has style, and hits on admi- 
rable names for her topics. Her best critique is 
on Oscar Wilde's Intentions^ concerning which 
she expresses the same opinion as that advanced 
by the Literary World m its review of hb 
book. Her essay on the " Oppression of Notes " 
is a protest against these dbmally instructive 
appendages to g^eat works, which make chil- 
dren dblike the classics and petrify the teachers. 
If one could only remember the many apt stories 
, with which these pages are filled, and quote them 



at the right moment, he would be eagerly sought 
as a diner-out. — Charles L. Webster & Co. 

7SC 

A volume of travel, the result of three seasons 
in Europe, entitled From Finland to Greece^ comes 
from the pen of Harriet Cornelia Hayward. She 
conducts us from Stockholm to St Petersburg ; 
thence to Moscow, Warsaw, Vienna and Hun- 
gary; through Servia and Bulgaria to Constanti- 
nople; thence to Smjrma and Ephesus, Athens 
and Corinth, and takes leave at Corfu. The au- 
thor's personality b kept out of sight ; she does 
not write sentiment or weary as with statbtics ; 
and she avoids, as far as possible, a repetition of 
trite descriptions. The book has thus merits of 
its own. Though the region traveled over has 
been so much written about that one might be 
puzzled to give much fresh matter, Miss Hayward 
overcomes thb difficulty and notes many pecul- 
iarities of manners and customs not often to be 
found in books of travel. She b practical, but 
not without an eye to the artbtic and picturesque. 
It b a book of facts by an intelligent, well-in- 
formed traveler, who has an agreeable style and 
can condense her matter into a reasonable space. 
The illustrations are unusually good. — John B. 
Alden. |i.oa 

In Christianity between Sundays George Hodges, 
though rector of Calvary Church, Pittsburg, 
Penn., drops all titles as well as clerical cant, and 
the vocabulary current among the blackcoats 
and white neckties, and talks about a much- 
needed commodity. Strange to say, he does not 
go into the auditorium of hb church edifice to 
hunt for the article desired, notwithstandmg the 
popular notion that pew- holders usually use their 
pews to stow away, from Sunday curfew to Sab- 
bath matin, ** Christianity between Sundays." 
With startlmg originality, amounting almost to 
eccentricity, he seeks for the " lost coin " in the 
house, shop, street and market. He even talks 
about "business on Chrbtian principles," and 
** the holiness of holidays." He wonders how 
Chrbtians can make the matters of ritual — 
much or little water, standing or kneeling, sing- 
ing hymns or singing psalms — synonymous with 
Christianity. In a word, here are twenty-one 
brief, lively sermons in nineteenth- century Eng- 
lbh.— Thomas Whittaker. 

Nine tenths of the troubles of life are small 
ones; too small, indeed, for dbgnosis, thera- 
peutics or the vbit of a professional physician, 
whether medical or religious. The Rev. J. R. 
Miller, D.D., like a wise friend, attempts wisely 
to minbter, not to mmds diseased, but only to 
minds irritated; and hb recommendations are 
not to far off and costly resorts, or to medicines 
newly heralded and lavbhly advertbed. In The 
Every Day of Life he even shows how a certain 
amount of infirmity may turn out to be the best 
insurance of health by compelling care, when the 
perfectly healthy might succumb through neglect 
In brief and suggestive chapters of cheery coun- 
sel, set in dainty book form, he talks about what 
the lonely, the discouraged, the impatient and 
thoughtless want, or ought, to know. The 
preachers who truly bless the world are such 
preachers of hope. — T. Y. Crowell & Co. |i.oo. 

As It Is To Be \& an amusing little book, in 
which the lady author and publbher chats cheer- 
fully of what the " Voices "said to her when she 
was ** blue." From these she learned about the 
process of dying, of light, speed and attraction, of 
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our conditions and surroundings after death and 
of many other things, including astrology and a 
day in heaven. We cannot criticise or especially 
commend the book, for, as the Oriental says, 
•• You cannot rivet a spike in a boiled potato." 
There are some pretty pictures in the body of 
the booklet, and the frontispiece is a picture of 
the handsome author. Those who like realistic 
novels descriptive of the life beyond this life 
may enjoy this story or sermon or treatise. — 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 1 1.00 by Cora Luin 
Daniels, Franklin, Mass. 

Fugitive thoughts jotted down at intervals, 
classified under more or less pertment headings, 
are the slender product, set forth in the daintiest 
form of the printer's art, which form a book of 
religious meditation entitled The Lave of the 
World. The author, Mary Emily Case, a pro- 
fessor m Wells College, apparently believes in a 
wider application of the term " religious *' than 
the doctors of systematic theology ; but the real 
burden of her thoughts is truly religious. She 
writes of society, books, nature, the mysteries of 
life, of the labels of great doctrines and of the 
doctrines themselves, and illuminates from ex- 
perience and reflection, and in choice diction, the 
great truths which underlie reality. To her real- 
ity is religion. In a real sense, though in a mod- 
est way, this booklet b another Imitation of 
Christ. — The Century Co. |i.oo. 

In the thirty-second volume of the great Eng- 
lish Dictionary of Biography (Lambe- Leigh) the 
principal family names covered are the Lancas- 
ters, the Lanes, the Langleys, the Lathams, the 
Lawrences and the Lees. Among the more fa- 
mous individuals sketched who were not num- 
bered in these families are John Lambert, the 
Puritan general; Walter Savage Landor, the 
sketch of whom is by Mr. Leslie Stephen ; Land- 
seer, the artist, by Cosmo Monkhouse ; Lanf ranc, 
the famous archbishop; Archbishop Laud, of 
whom Mr. S. R. Gardiner is the biographer ; the 
great preacher, Latimer ; and three Laws — John, 
of the Mississippi system, William, the author 
of A Serious Call^ and Edward, the governor 
general of India. — Macmillan & Co. 13.75. 

The Face of the Deep is the title which Miss 
Christina G. Rossetti gives to "a devotional 
commentary on the Apocalypse," most of the 
pages of which have verses of her composition. 
The Apocalypse has always been the stamping 
ground, to use an incongruous word, of the 
mystics and allegorists. Among these Miss Ros- 
setti takes a high place ; and for those who like 
this sort of thing we are sure of being correct 
when we say that The Face of the Deep is just the 
kind of thing they like! As for any value in 
bringing out the real meaning of this perplexing 
book — which the latest school of German critics 
consider a Jewish work adapted to Christian pur- 
poses by a Jewish-Christian — the volume is ab- 
solutely worthless. For ourselves, with every 
desire to appreciate the importance of the mys- 
tic element in religious feeling, we consider it 
entirely out of place when it takes up the office 
of the ezegete and critic. — E. & J. B. Young & 
Co. I3.00. 

The History of the United States and Europe 
in the Nineteenth Century^ of which Mr. Henry 
Boynton has sent forth the first volume, appar- 
ently, is an amusing production. Mr. Boynton's 
conception of the extent of reading demanded of 
a historian is shown in his brief list of works, I 



most of them of no account, prefixed to this 
volume. The style is often of the colloquial 
journalistic order, and the military criticisms of 
Napoleon's campaign are quite astonishing. All 
deficiencies in matter and manner, however, are 
supposed, by the publisher and the writer, to be 
condoned by the fact that the work b written 
from an "American standpoint" Uncritical 
readers should be plainly told that this volume 
is of very little value. — Augusta, Me.: The Press 
Co. 

The Marquis de Nadaillac has a high repu- 
tation as one of the cleverest French expositors 
of prehistoric archaeology. His volume on The 
Manners and Monuments of Prehistoric Peoples^ 
translated by Nancy Bell, is printed in large type 
and with broad margins, so that the volume of 
four hundred pages does not contain so much 
matter as several popular works in this field, of 
less cost. The writer skillfully covers the gen- 
eral field of prehistoric archaeology, his principal 
novelty being in the numerous pages which he 
devotes to the " Towns upon the Hill of Hissar- 
lik." The exposition is well proportioned, em- 
inently readable and brought up to the level of 
the more recent discoveries. Many of the illus- 
trations are inferior compared with the other 
features of the handsome volume. — G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. $3.00. 

The eighth volume of the noble ** Cambridge " 
edition of The fVorks of fVit/iam Shakespeare — 
the last but one of the reprint — contains "King 
Lear," "Othello," "Antony and Cleopatra" 
and "Cymbeline." There is little change from 
the first edition, the principal variation being the 
incorporation in the notes of matter which was 
appended to the former edition. — Macmillan & 
Co. $3.00. 

PEBIODIOALS. 



Prof. Otto Pfleiderer contributes to the Octo- 
ber International yournal of Ethics a very able 
pap>er on " The National Traits of the Germans 
as Seen in theu^ Religion." Father J. O. S. 
Huntington discusses the relations of " Philan- 
thropy and Morality." Leonard H. West of 
London University considers briefly, in an article 
on " International Quarrels and their Settle- 
ment," the prospects of the decrease of war 
between nations. Mr. David G. Ritchie com- 
memorates, in his article "1792 — Year I," the 
centenary of the French Republic of the eight- 
eenth century. Mr. A. L. Hodder defends " Util- 
itarianism " from various objections. It is 
noticeable how largely this Journal of Ethics 
makes room for religious articles, and how many 
of its careful book reviews are of works in the 
line of economics and sociology. 

The Charities Review for November is a " Char- 
ity Organization number." It contains numer- 
ous papers read at the annual meeting of the 
New York Society by President W. F. Slocum, 
Dr. A. G. Warner, Miss Zilpha D. Smith, Mr. 
C. W. Birtwell and numerous others, on all 
phases of the work of organization, visiting and 
relief. The frontispiece is, very property, a 
portrait of President Low of Columbia College, 
one of the most efficient organizers of charity 
in Brooklyn for years. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison opens the Fortnightly 
Review for October with a friendly paper on 

Mr. Huxley's Controversies," in which he 



would make out that his agreement with Pro- 
fessor Huxley is very large, and that the latter 
" b really something more than an Agnostic.** 
The recent Trades Union Congress in England 
is the subject of a short article by H. W. Mas- 
singham, the same subject being treated in the 
other two leading reviews. Mr. Walter Pater's 
article on *' Raphael " was delivered as a univer- 
sity extension lecture at Oxford last August A 
very different university from Oxford is described 
by Mr. Stephen Bonsai — " The University of 
Fez." M. Ferdinand Brunetiire finds "The 
Characteristic of French Literature " to be that it 
b " an essentially sociable or social literature," 
in dbtinction from the Englbh, which may be 
called " an individualist literature," while " the 
essential characterbtic of German literature b 
to be philosophic." 

Mr. Robert Donald's review of '* McKinleybm 
and the Presidential Election " in the Contempo- 
rary Review for October has been justified by the 
subsequent election. Prof. T. Raleigh replies to 
Dr. Albert Shaw's article in the September num- 
ber on " Home Rule " in an article entitled " Les- 
sons of American Hbtory," not all of which, he 
thinks, need be rei>eated in Great Britain. Arch- 
deacon Farrar has a good article on " Archbbhop 
Magee," and Miss JulU Wedgwood considers 
the "Message of Israel," that b, "the witness 
to a supreme unity." Dr. J. G. Bourinot, the 
distingubhed Canadian writer on politics, sets 
forth "The Englbh Character of Canadian 
Institutions." 

In the Nineteenth Century for October there 
b not much matter of particular interest to 
American readers, with the exception of the 
article "Where Did Columbus First Land m 
1492 ? " by Sir Henry A. Blake, who contends 
that Watling's Island " answers the description 
to the minutest particular " which Columbus gave 
of GuanahanL Mrs. Priestley gives an interest- 
big account of the " Housekeeping Schools " of 
Belgium, and Dr. Ernest Hart writes of ''Chol- 
era and Our Protection Against It." 

The Quarterly fourncU of Economics for Octo- 
ber b largely a financial and tariff number. Two 
articles treat of " Legal Tender Notes in Cali- 
fornia" and "The Bank- Note Question," at issue 
in the recent campaign, the respective writers 
being Prof. Bernard Moses of the University of 
California, and Prof. C. F. Dunbar of Harvard. 
Prof. Taussig of Harvard considers that " Reci- 
procity" has not many advantages to offer us; 
and Mr. WilUam Hill has a historical paper on 
"Colonial Tariffs." Prof. J. B. Clark foUows 
out previous studies with a paper on *' Insurance 
and Business Profit." 

The Andover Review brings us in its last num- 
ber at hand (October) two papers of informa- 
tion on College Settlement plans and methods, 
an essay on Donne's Poetry, a study of Sunday- 
school teaching in the interest of the Blakeslee 
Lessons, an account of a notable Congregational 
Council at Farmington, Maine, for the ordina- 
tion of a band of young men to labor in one of 
the counties of that State, and remarks upon the 
close of the Andover case. 

The November IVide Awake opens with a pro- 
fusely illustrated article on " Some Britbh Cas- 
tles," written by Oscar Fay Adams ; an appropri- 
ate frontbpiece b a full-page picture, by Garrett, ^ 
of Marmion's defiance to Earl Douglas at Tan- 
tallon Castle. Alexander Black has a capital 
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descriptive paper on " The Babies of the Zoo " 
at Central Park. Edith Robinson gives a fine 
story of the pluck and bravery of a Harvard boy 
at a city fire, called «* Raglan's Substitute;" 
Mary Selden McCobb has a good Thanksgiving 
story, " Why She was Thankful ; " and " Mabel's 
Election Day " is an appropriate November story 
by Ellen Strong Bartiett Florence Howe Hall 
tells of "The Moriarty- Duckling Fair;" "How 
Dorothy Paid her Way," by Caroline E. Hersey, 
is a bright story of a bright girl. The serials, 
" The Coral Ship " by Kirk Munroe, and "That 
Mary Ann " by Kate Upson Clark, end with this 
number. 

Wanted, a Poem. 
To the Editor of the Literary World: 

We need a poem up here in New Hampshire. 
The subject is all ready. Our rivers have their 
sources in the White Mountain region. At the 
different falls along the lower course of the 
streams gigantic industries have been estab- 
lished, and cities with great populations and all 
the arts of civilized life have grown up around 
them, sustained by the water's unfailing flow. 
But the flow begins to fail. The woodcutters 
on the mountains are serving notice of ejectment 
on the great manufacturing corporations along 
the Merrimack and the Winnepesaukee. 

The wealth invested in the great mills is dis- 
tinctly threatened. The permanence of indus- 
tries which supply the means of subsistence for 
many thousands of human beings is no longer 
secure. The rivers will flow while the mountain 
forests sentinel their springs, but not much 
longer. These forests are all private property ; 
and as a result of our unwise management forest 
conditions have been permanentiy destroyed over 
extensive areas. The cities on the rivers cannot 
survive the destruction of the mountain forests. 

Another thing: The beauty and restfulness 
of our mountain forest scenery attract visitors 
who leave millions of dollars in the hands of our 
people every year ; but bur butchery of the sylvan 
beauty and peace is already repelling many of 
our visitors. The culmination of the summer 
boarding and tourist business of New Hampshire 
is in sight if the destruction of forest conditions 
in the White Mountain region is allowed to pro- 
ceed much farther, unchecked. 

A few of us are trying to awaken the people 
to the pressing need of such a change of policy 
as will prevent the threatened impoverishment of 
the State. In this " campaign of education " we 
need a poem, the swinging movement of verse, 
to carry the truth of the absolute dependence of 
the arts and industries of the great towns on the 
integrity and permanence of the far-away moun- 
tain springs. We have all the conditions for the 
production of a serious, noble and enduring 
poem, the element of tragedy not being absent. 
Will anybody write it ? 

J. B. Harrison, 

Secretary New Hampshire Forestry Commission. 
PrankliH PaUs, N. H., Oct. ay, tBq2, 



in a fictitious form it will be, it is hoped, more 
readable than anything on the subject at present 
before the public, and will serve as a more popular 
introduction to the study of the plays than any of 
the numerous " lives " that have been written. In 
the January number of Poet-Lore will appear the 
first installment of Gentle Will, Our Fellowe — 
" Writ in 1626 A.D., by John Heminge, Servant 
of his Gracious Majesty King Charles I. Edited 
in 1892 A.D., as 'all though feigned, is true,' 
by F. G. Fleay, Servant of all Shakespearian 
Students in America, England, Germany or else- 
where." 

♦ 

NEWS AND NOTES. 



— The editors of Poet- Lore have arranged 
with Mr. F. G. Fleay, the distinguished Skakes- 
pearian, for the production of an entirely new 
narrative of Shakespeare's theatrical career, to 
be cntitied Gentle Willy Our Fellowe, embodying 
the latest results of his investigations, and free 
from any controversial matter. As it will be cast 



— The regular monthly meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of American Authors was held Novem- 
ber 2, by invitation of Gen. James Grant Wilson, 
at his residence, No. 15 East Seventy-fourth 
Street, New York. General Wilson, in the ab- 
sence of the president, Colonel T. W. Higginson, 
presided. The minutes of the last meeting were 
read and accepted. The committee on the stamp 
plan of publication reported that they had not 
yet received details of the French stamp plan 
from our Minister in France, and asked that 
consideration of the plan be deferred to the next 
meeting. A discussion of nearly an hour fol- 
lowed. General Wilson stated that during the 
month he had had interviews with leading mem- 
bers of two New York firms, and had obtained 
their views on the proposed stamp plan. Both 
gentlemen viewed it with disfavor. Their objec- 
tions were : extra labor in afiixing stamps ; vary- 
ing conditions in sale of books, by which unsold 
copies were returned by booksellers ; meffidency, 
as dishonest publishers would evade its require- 
ments. Both gentlemen admitted the unsatis- 
factory condition of business relations between 
authors and publishers, and said they would be 
glad to act with the association in adopting any 
feasible plan for remedying it. One suggested 
that the association make a Ibt of reputable pub- 
lishers for the use of its members ; the other that 
the association employ an expert accountant to 
inspect for any member desiring it the books of 
the publisher, the latter to pay for his services. 
Mrs. Wilcox said that the stamp plan seemed to 
her most efficient. No doubt the objections of 
publishers could be met. Mr. Todd thought the 
suggestion of the accountant a good one. He 
thought that by affixing stamps no keeping of 
books between publisher and author would be 
necessary, thus saving labor ; and that stamps on 
books returned could be canceled. To render 
the plan most effective it should be made a law 
by Congress. Mr. Butterworth said that none of 
the plans proposed seemed to him all that was 
desired, but did not doubt that out of the discus- 
sion something perfect would come. On motion 
of Dr. Flagg it was resolved that the plan come 
up for discussion at the next meeting ; that mean- 
time the secretary be requested to solicit the 
views of members on the plans proposed. The 
views of members on the different plans of pub- 
lication discussed are requested by the secretary 
for submission at the next meeting. 

Voted, to engage a counsel for the association 
who can be recommended to members desiring 
legal advice. 

Voted, that the next stated meeting may be 
held in Boston or New York at the option of 
the president, By-Law i being suspended for the 
purpose. 



— The Syndicate of Associated Authors was 
organized on Monday, October 24, in New York 
City. The first meeting was held in the Astor 
House, Colonel T. W. Knox presiding. The 
purpose of the association is to " place the pro- 
ductions of its members before the press of the 
country without the intervention of agents or 
syndicates." The membership will probably be 
limited to 20. So far 19 have assented to the 
articles of agreement. Their names are : Geoige 
P. Lathrop, Thomas Nelson Page, Thomas A. 
Janvier, Frank R. Stockton, Melville Phillips, 
Eugene Field, Joel Chandler Harris, Colonel 
Thomas W. Knox, John Habberton, Mr. Beach 
(editor of the New York Sunday Sun), Julian 
Ralph, W. J. Henderson, Charles De Kay, Julian 
Hawthorne, William Drysdale, M. Paul Blouet 
("Max O'Rell"), A. Conan Doyle, Paul B. Du 
Chaillu suid D. L. Dawson. Letters were read 
from Charles Dudley Warner, Thomas Nelson 
Page, H. C. Bunner, Capt Charles King, Mrs. 
Rebecca Harding Davis and others, and an 
executive committee, consisting of Messrs. Hen- 
derson, Drysdale and Phillips, was appointed to 
complete the organization. 

The most interesting announcement made by 
the syndicate is that it will send a number of 
noted writers on a voyage of discovery around 
the world after literary material. The following 
gentlemen will compose the members of the ex- 
pedition : Julian Hawthorne, the novelist, who is 
to be the leader ; Melville Phillips, literary editor 
of the Philadelphia y^r^w ; Paul Du Chaillu, Dr. 
R. N. Keely, Richard A. F. Penrose and Rogers 
Rich. Mr. Rich will be the artist and Mr. Pen- 
rose the geologist of the expedition. Science 
will have as its other representatives a natundist 
and conchologist Julian Hawthorne and Mel- 
ville Phillips will be accompanied by their fami- 
lies. The syndicate will charter a schooner, 
which will be named the *' Sargasso." This will 
join the New York Yacht Club in order to have 
the advantages of membership in that organiza- 
tion, and is expected to sail from New York about 
January i. The expedition will be a literary 
one, with scientific research, however, as a sec- 
ondary object. It is expected eventually to cir- 
cumnavigate the globe, the special object being 
descriptive stories and romantic fiction based on 
the life and scenes of the foreign lands visited. 

— The following books are announced as ready 
by Harper & Brothers: Prue and I, by George 
William Curtis, with one hundred illustrations by 
Albert E. Sterner; Deiisy Miller, and An Inter- 
national Episode, by Henry James, illustrated by 
H. W. McVickar ; The Praise of Paris, by Theo- 
dore Child, illustrated; A Tour Around New 
York, by John F. Mines (Felix Oldboy), lUus- 
trated; Alot^ New England Roads, by W. C. 
Prime ; An Earthly Paragon, a novel, by Eva 
Wilder McGlasson, and a new revised edition of 
William Black's Macleod of Dare. 

— Messrs. Houghton, Mifi!in & Co. published 
November 12: At Sundown, containing the last 
poems of John Greenleaf Whittier, with a por- 
trait and eight photogravures from designs by 
E. H. Garrett ; The Story of a Child, by Margaret 
Deland ; A Book of Famous Verse, selected and 
arranged by Agnes Repplier ; ya/fl/i ; In History, 
Folk-Lore, and Art, by William Elliot Griffis, 
D. D. In the "Riverside Literature" series, 
No. 54, The Merchant of Venice, by Samuel 
Thurber, master of the Girls' High School, Bos 
ton ; 7\oo Satires of Juvenal, with notes by Pr* f 
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F. P. Nash ; The New Movement in Humanity : 
from Liberty to Unityy Prof. W. J. Tucker's 
thoughtful Phi Beta Kappa address, and Some- 
body* s Neighbors^ by Rose Terry Cooke, in the 
** Riverside Paper" series. 

— Messrs. S. C. Griggs & Co. have now in 
press and will shortly issue a translation by Mrs. 
Mary Bushnell Coleman of the Youth of Fred- 
erick the Greats by M. Ernest Lavisse of the Sor- 
bonne, Paris, whose recent election to the Acad- 
emy created so much interest. 

— Messrs. Lovell, Coryell & Co. announce the 
publication of an idition de luxe of Mr. J. M. 
Barrie's masterpiece, The Little Minister^ limited 
to 260 copies. 

— Pcrcival & Co., London, announce a work 
in two volumes, by Mrs. Oliphant and Mr. F. R. 
Oliphant, entitled The Victorian Age of English 
Literature. It will give an account of the vari- 
ous departments of letters (including journal- 
ism) during the last half century ; an introductory 
chapter will deal with those writers whose work 
was already finished at the Queen's accession, and 
a final chapter will give an estimate of the pres- 
ent condition of literature. 

— A new volume of original poetry by Francis 
Turner Palgrave, editor of TTie Goldeti Treasury 
of Songs and Lyrics^ is in the press. It is to be 
entitled Amenophis and Other Poems^ Sacred and 
Secular, Mr. Palgrave publbhed his first vol- 
ume of verse, 77te Passionate Pilgrim^ thirty-eight 
years ago. 

— President Harrison issued a proclamation, 
on October 31, extending to Italy the privileges 
of our international copyright act — that country 
being shown to allow to Americans the benefit of 
copyright on substantially the basis of this act. 

— The Messrs. Macmillan & Co. announce the 
issue of a collection of papers by the late Sir 
Daniel Wilson, LL.D., entitled The Lost Atlantis, 
and Other Ethnographic Studies, It contains 
essays on such subjects as trade and commerce 
in the stone age, the aesthetic faculty in aborigi- 
nal races, hybridity and heredity. 

— The J. G. Cupples Co. have recently issued : 
Heinrich Heine : his Wit, Wisdom, Poetry, edited 
by Newell Dunbar ; The Real and Ideal in Liter- 
ature, a volume of essays by Frank Preston 
Steams; and Txleama: a Tale of Ancient Mex- 
ico, by J. A. Knowlton. 

— The second part of the second volume of 
the late Prof. Bcmhard Ten Brink's Geschichte 
der Englischen Literatur (Strassburg : Triibner) 
has just appeared, and comes down to the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. The work will be com- 
pleted in two additional volumes by the author's 
successor at the University of Strassburg, Prof. 
A. Brandl, who will use Ten Brink's posthumous 
papers and treat the subject in the same general 
spirit 

— Leaders into Unknown Lands, giving a popu- 
lar account of the six most famous journeys of 
recent times, by Arthur Montefiore, is announced 
by Thomas Whittaker. It will have a large 
number of illustrations. The same publisher 
has also published My Lady Bountiful, by Emma 
Marshall. 

— Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will publish soon 
Mr. Alfred Austin's new poem, Fortunatus the 
Pessimist. 

— The novel of discussion entitled Calmire 
Is very shortly to be issued by the Messrs. Mac- 
millan & Co. of London, in a two- volume edition 
for the English market 



— Mrs. A. V. S. Anthony is preparing a memo- 
rial volume of the late James R. Osgood from 
his papers and correspondence. Mr. Osgood 
came in contact with many interesting people 
who have been and are leaders in shaping the 
intellectual life of the time, and it is therefore 
probable that such a volume as is proposed 
by Mrs. Anthony, who is Mr. Osgood's literary 
executor, will have a value to readers beyond the 
circle of his many acquaintances and friends. 

— The volume of Reminiscences of Charles 
Santley, soon to be bsued by Macmillan & Co., 
embodies the recollections of the foremost bari- 
tone of the day. His own record of his successes 
in Italian opera at most of the large cities in 
Europe and in this country should make an 
entertaining volume. 

— Three translations of Mr. Hall Caine's Scape- 
goat are announced: One (just published) in 
Swedish, by Emilie Kullman ; another in German, 
by Dr. Robert Konig; and the thu-d in Danish, 
by M. Laursen. It is also to be published as a 
serial in the German Daheim. 

— The Rev. Prebendary Stephens of Wool- 
beding Rectory, Midhurst, Sussex, has under- 
taken to edit a memoir of the late Prof. £. A. 
Freeman. 

— The Worthington Co. announce for im- 
mediate publication, Intellectual Pursuits; or. 
Culture by Self Help, by Robert Waters. 

— The Open Court Publishing Co. will bsue 
for the holidays Truth in Fiction : Twelve Tales 
with a Moral, by Paul Cams. 

— Smith, Elder & Co. have in press a new vol- 
ume of essays by Mr. Leslie Stephen, to be en- 
titled An Agnostic* s Apology, 

— The Author's editions of Tennyson's works 
are published by Macmillan & Co. The attract- 
ive one- volume edition, which we noticed on its 
appearance last year, will be rendered complete 
before Christmas by the addition of The Foresters 
and The Death of (Enone ; it will then be the 
only complete edition in one volume. The Mac- 
millans will issue as soon as possible a complete 
edition in nine or ten volumes of crown octavo 
size. 

— Lieut. Frederick Schwatka, of Alaskan Ex- 
ploration fame, died in Portland, Or., on the 
2d inst, aged 43 years. He wrote Along Alas- 
kans Great River, Nimrod in the North and The 
Children of the Cold, besides making many con- 
tributions to periodicals. 

— D. Lothrop Company have lately published : 
Down in Dixie, by Stanton P. Allen ; Famous 
Pets, by Eleanor Lewis ; Shakespeare's Twilights ; 
a new edition of Tennyson's Holy Grail, with 
illustrations by Taylor ; and two books for young 
people. Jack Brereton*s Three Months* Service, 
by Maria Mcintosh Cox, and Gulf and Glacier, 
by WUlis Boyd Allen. 

— Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish 
this day : The Complete Poetical Works of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, edited, with an introductory 
memoir, by George E. Woodberry, large- paper 
edition, in eight volumes, limited to 250 copies; 
The Chosen Valley, by Mary Hallock Foote; His- 
torical and Political Essays, by Henry Cabot 
Lodge; Prose Idyls, hj 'iohn Albee; and The 
Army of Northern Virginia in 1862, by William 
Allan, colonel in the Confederate Army, with a 
preface by John C. Ropes. 

— Mr. George Meredith has been elected pres- 
ident of the Society of Authors in succession to 
the late Lord Tennyson. 



— Theodore Child died of cholera at Ispahan, 
Persia, Wednesday, November 2. Mr. Child was 
born in England, and was graduated from Oxford. 
He then went to Paris and began his literary ca- 
reer by writing a weekly letter on Parisian doings 
to the London Illustrated News, These were 
followed by similar weekly letters to the London 
World of a more gossipy and critical character. 
His first work for American publication consisted 
of a series of letters on Englbh literary matters 
to the New York Sun. Thus he attracted the 
attention of Harper & Brothers, and after having 
published a series of hb articles in 1885, they 
made him the representative of their firm in Paris 
in 1887, a position which he has held since then. 
Mr. Child visited thb country but once, for a 
very short time, two years ago. His real home 
was m Parb, where he had lived ever since hb 
graduation at Oxford. His best- known works 
are : TTie Tsar and His People ; Art Criticism ; 
a collection from articles written for Harper*s 
Bazar called Delicate Feasting; A Summer Holi- 
day ; Spanish American Republics: The Desire 
of Beauty, and The Praise of Paris, have been 
publbhed but recently. The latest literary work 
done by him was a letter on literary Paris, which 
will be published soon. It b understood that no 
part of his promised book, " Living India," has 
yet been written. The latest news of him came 
in a dbpatch from the Britbh Consul at Teheran, 
dated October 6, which said that Mr. Child had 
started on a journey across the mountains, and 
that the nearest town was forty days' ride from 
Teheran. 

PUBLIOATIONS REOEIVED. 



^SF^ All books and pamphlets received by the Liter arv 
World are entered under the above heading. Further 
notice of any publication is dependent upon its importance. 



Art. 



CvcLOPwRDiA OP Paintbrs AND PAINTINGS. Edited by 
J. D. Champlin. 4 vols. Chas. Scribner's Sons, ^scoonet. 

Old Itauan Masters. Eneraved by Timothy Cole, 
and Notes by W. J. Stillman. The Century Co. 1 10.00 

Books for Young People. 

Along thb Florida Rbbp. By Charles F. Holder. 

D. Appleton & Co. 

Thb Bkautifol Land op Nod. By EUa Wheeler WU- 
oox. Morrill, Higgins & Co. $i«5o 

Giovanni and the Other. By Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett Chas. Scribner's Sons. |i>So 

Sunday. By Gordon Browne, and others. E. & J. B. 
Young & Co. Ii.as 

"The Children's Library: *' Thb Littlb Princess, by 
Lina Eckenstein; Nutcracker and Mouse Ring, by 

E. T. A. Hoffmann : A China Cup, by Felix Volkhovsky. 
Cassell Publishing Co. Each, 7sc. 

Doctor Lincoln's Children. By Kate W. Hamilton. 
Congregational S. S. & Pub. Society. |i.oo 

Thb Rajah op Dah. By George M. Fenn. T. Whit- 
taker. Iz.as 

Thb Story op Juliette. By B. Washington. Rob- 
erts Brothers. $1.00 

Dear. By author of " Miss Tooeey's Mission.*' Roberts 
Brothers. $z.oo 

Baby John. By author of " Miss Toosey's Mission." 
Roberts Brothers. 50c. 

More Good Times at Hackmataoc By M. P. W. 
Smith. Roberts Brothers. 1 1.25 

The Little Sister op Wiupred. By A. G. Plymp- 
ton. Roberts Brothers. f 1.00 

Rhymes and Ballads por Girls and Boys. By Susan 
CooUdge. RoberU Brothers. #1.50 

Tom Paulding. By B. Matthews. The Century Co. 

$1.50 

Story op a Puppet. By C. CoUodi. Caasell Publish- 
ing Co. 7SC 

Irish Fairy Tales. By W. B. Yeats. Cassell Pub- 
lishing Co. ^ ^ 75c 

La Bells Nivbrnai^s^ By A. Gbudet. /^Cassell Pub- /> 

ii»wngCo. 'gitized by v^lfi 7scC 

Treasury op Old-Fashionbo Fairy Tales. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. #i-So 
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Tkbasurv op Plbasukx Books ro« the Young. J. 

B. lippincott Co. I150 
Unclb Bill's Chzlokbn. By Helen Milinan. J. B. 

lippincott Co. |i.oo 

An Affair of Honour. By Alice Weber. J. B. Lip- 

pinoott Co. $1.2$ 

Talks of a Garrison Town. By A. W. Eaton and 

C. L. Betts. D. D. MerriU Co. |i.as 
Canobmatrs. By Kirk Monroe. Harper & Brotbera. 

A RosbBUD Gardbn of Girls. By Nora Perry. Uttle, 
Brown & Co. |i>5o 

Thb Boy's Own Outdoor Book. By Charles Peters. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. |i.7S 

BiMBi. By Louise de la Ram^. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

li.So 

Thb Dragon of Wantlby. By Owen Wister. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. |a.oo 

" Little Pharisee " series : Flossy's Party ; Littlb 
Pmarisbbs; Savro by thb Ponibs; Dorothy's Charm; 
Cuolly's Burglar; and Miss Rocxfbllbr's Prbsbnt. 
By Margaret H. Bckeraon. Congregational S. S. & Pub. 
Society. Six volumes. fi-So 

Thb Grbrn Fairy Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. 
Longmans Green & Co. I2.00 

A Slumbbr Song. By Nina L. Moigan. Searle & Gor- 
ton. $1.00 

A WoNDBR-BooK FOR GiRLS AND Bovs. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. l3*oo 

Baron Trump's Marvblous Undbrground Journby. 
By I. Lockwood. Lee & Shepard. $t.oo 

Jackanapes. By Juliana H. Ewing. E. ft J. B. Young 
& Co. $2.00 

Japan in History: Folk-Lorb and Art. By W. E. 
Griffis. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. jsc 

The Story of a Child. By Margaret Deland. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00 

A Fisher Girl of France. By Femand Calmettes. 
Dodd, Mead ft Co. I1.50 

The Girls and L By Mrs. Molesworth. MacndUan 
& Co. $1.00 

The Zoo. By J. G. Wood and Theodore Wood. E. & 
T. B. Young & Co. |i.oo 

In the Boyhood of Lincoln. By Hezekiah Butter- 
worth. D. Appleton ft Co. $1.50 

Aboveboard. By William Charles Metcalfe. Thomas 
Whittaker. I1.50 

Thb Littlb Doctor ; or, The Magic of Nature. By 
Darley Dale. E. ft J. B. Young & Co. 

Witch Winnie's Studio. By EUxabeth W. Champney. 
Dodd, Mead ft Co. $,.$0 

St. Dunstan's Clock. By £. Ward. Macmillan & Co. 

I1.50 

The Story OF John G. Paton. By James Paton. A.C. 
Armstrong ft Son. $1.50 

The Siege of Norwich Castle. By M. M. Blake. 
MacmBlan ft Co. I1.50 

The Fortunes of Toby Trafpord. By J. T. Trow- 
bridge. Lee Si Shepard. $1.25 

Gil THE Gunner. By Geoige Manville Fenn. E.&J.B. 
Young ft Co. la.oo 

Saiung and Seaung. By F. F. Moore. E. ft J. B. 
Young ft Co. ii'So 

The History of Mosrs. E. ft J. B. Young ft Co. 

The History of Daniel. E. ft J. B. Young ft Co. 

From Greenland's Icy Mountains. By G. Stables. 
E. ft J. B. Young ft Co. 80c 

Stories for Children. By Lucretia P. Hale. Leach, 
Shewell ft Sanborn. 40c 

Dorothy Darung. By Mrs. George PauU. James 
Pott ft Co. 

In Blub Crebk CaRon. By Anna Chapin Ray. T. Y. 
Crowell ft Co. I1.25 

Monica, thb Mesa Maiden. By Mrs. Evelyn Ray- 
mond. T. Y. CroweU ft Co. Ii.as 

Robin Redbreast. By Mrs. Molesworth. T. Whit- 
taker. $1.25 

Billow Prairie. By Joy Allison. Congregational S. S. 
ft Pub. Society. li.So 

Digging for Gold. By Horatio Alger. Porter ft 
Coates. 1 1. 00 



"K Cliiise Does it it's Binlit." 

Are yon in need of TYPE WRITINO of any kind ? 
1 solicit a trial order. Many copyists do poor work; I 
am not oompeting with them. Tnere are some who do 
good work— they are scarce. If yon are a judge of good 
work, appreciate It and want It, let me bear from yon. 
Send for drcnlar anyway. 

CHAS. DTEB CHASE, 

120 Ames BuildingTy Boston. 



AUTHORS. Skilled revltioii, oompetent 
and onbiMsed oriticiBin of proae and verse are 
the specialties of the N. Y. Bureau of Reyision. 
Unique in position and suooeos; indorsed by 
G. W. Curtis, J. R. Lowell, C. D. Warner, B. 
C. Stedman. Address De. Titus M. Coan, 
20 W. 14th St., N.Y. City. 



HOUGHTON, niFFLIN & CO.'S 

NEW BOOKS. 



At Sundown. 

A beautiful book, containing the last poems of 
/okn Greenleaf Wkittier, With a portrait 
and eight photogravures from designs by E, H, 
Garrett. Bound in white and gold. i6mo, 
gilt top, I1.50. 

The Story of a Child. 

A charming story of child life and character, 
but not written for children, by Margaret De- 
land, author of ** John Ward, Preacher," 
"The Old Garden," etc. Artistically printed 
and bound in pink and silver. Also uniform 
with "John Ward** and "Sydney.** i6mo, 
li.oa 

A Book of Famous Verse. 

A delightful volume, containing a great variety 
of the best British and American poems. Se- 
lected and arranged by Agnes Refplier^ author 
of " Books and Men '^ and " Points of View.** 
i6mo, tastefully bound, full gilt, I1.35 ; also in 
Riverside Library for Young People, 75 cents. 

Japan : 

In History, 



Folk-Lore, and Art. 



A book full of interesting information for 
young people about a peculiarly interesting 
country ana people, by William Elliot Griffis^ 
D. Z>., author of " The Mikado*s Empire,** 
" The Lily among Thorns,** etc In Riverside 
Library for Young People. i6mo, 75 cents. 

The New Movement in Hu- 
manity. 

From Liberty to Unity. An Oration de- 
livered before the Phi Beta Kappa Fraternity 
of Harvard University, June 30, 1892. By 
William Jewett Tucker, Professor in Andover 
Theological Seminary. i6mo, paper, 25 cents. 

The Chosen Valley. 

A very interesting novel of Western life and 
expenence, by Mary Hallock Foote, author of 
"John Bodewin*s Testimony,** "Led- Horse 
Claim,** etc. i6mo, I1.25. 

Historical and Political Es- 
says. 

Eight vigorous essays on Seward, Madison, 
Morris, and important political subjects, by 
Henry Cabot Lodge, author of " Studies in His- 
tory ''^ and of "George Washington,** "Alex- 
ander Hamilton** and "Daniel Webster,*' in 
the American Statesmen Series. Crown 8vo, 
I1.25. 

Prose Idyls. 

By John Albeb. i6mo, |i.oo. 
A tasteful little volume, full of engaging fan- 
cies which might have been clothea in verse 
but are presented in delicate prose. Among 
the subjects treated are White Thoughts, The 
Grammarian in Love, The Cracked Bell, 
The Bird Sang, Reminiscence of Virgil, The 
Madonna, The Statue of My Friend, The 
Faith Curer, The Queen*s Handkerchief, Love 
Letters, The Soul of Things, The House 
Door, The Voice, The Superfluous Man, 
Brethren of the Common Lot, The Family 
Mirror, The Pool, Pigmies, The DeviPs Bar- 
gain. These are treated in a fresh, attractive 
style, and are sensible, thoughtful, humorous, 
pathetic and quaint prose idyls, making a 
delightful book. 



HOUQHTON, niFFUN & Co., Boston. 



J UST PUBLISHED. 

The Youth of Frederick the 
Great. 

Bj Eaasm Lavissi, ProfMMr at yie Sorbonne, Pftria. 

Translated from Um French bjMary BnBhnell Colenuui. 

1 ToL, 4S2 pages, cloth, f2.00. 
One of the finest historical biooraphles that has appeared 
in recent years. It has been reouved with the greatest faror 
In Europe, many eminent German critics having expressed 
the opinion that this celebrated French Academician has 
produced the best history of Frederick the Great that has 
yet appeared. The translation by Mrs. Coleman Is an ex- 
cellent one, and as the work treats of the most CTentfal 
epoch In German history It will prove of great valne U> 
every student, as well as of fascinating Interest to the gen- 
eral reader. 

England and Its Bulers. 

A Condse Compendlam of the History of England and Its 

People. By H. PoMUtoT Brbwstbe and Oioaoi H- 

Hdmfhrbt. Cloth, SM pages, f 1.50. 

" One of those Invaluable aids to busy men and women 

who are too pressed for time to look up the necessary facts 

for themselves. The data are methodically and well ar^ 

ranged and represent a vast deal of patient toil on the part 

of its authors. There Is hardly a superfluous word to be 

found In the pages. Celt and Roman, Saxon and Danish 

rule are each given a paper, and with WlUlam the Conqueror 

the Ubled history proper begins. ... At the cloee of each 

period Is a general bnef summary of progress."— rAe Ae- 

yvblican, Sprinn/Uld, Mas*. 

Columbus. 

An Epic Poem, giving an accurate history of the great dls- 

oovery In rhymed heroic verse. By Prof. Saitobl Jbf* 

FBBSOH, F.R.A.8.,F.C.8. 1 vol., lUustrated, cloth, 

$IM. 

** We cannot doubt that very many will avail Uiemsdves 

of the opportunity thU handsome lKX>k affords for studying 

the heroic figure of the renowned navlgalor and the historic 

scene on which his deeds were done In the more radiant 

light of poetic creation."— rAe Standard, CMeago. 

A Syllabus of Psychology. 

By WiLUAM M. Bktaht, author of " The Worid Energy," 
etc. Paper, 25 cents. * 

** It presents a systematic bird's-eye view of the subjeet 
whose value cannot be oversUted."— rA« Independent, a. Y. 

RECENTL Y PUBLISHED. 

A Study of Greek Philosophy. 

By Ellbh M. Mitohkll. With an Introduction by Wil- 
liam Bounseville Alger. 1 voL, cloth, f 1.25. 
" An able and In every respect an admirable volume. It 
sets forth In a clear and interesting style the importance 
and value of the study of philosophy, and is well calculated 
to incite a desire and love for the study."— CAri«/<afi «l 
Work, Nem York. 



Mens GhristL 



By JOBH Stbmfobt Kbdxbt, D. D. 1 vol., cloth, fl.O0. 
" Thonffht-provoklng in the extreme and instructive on 
old lines of ihwxgXxV*— Method^ Revim, Nem 



new 
York. 



Hindu Literature. 



By Euzabbth a. Rbko, Member of the Philosophical 80. 
dety of Great Britain. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 9S.M. 
** It is among the most entertaining and Instructive v(d- 
umes ever wriUen upon this subject. It Is plain, clear and 
methodical, devoid of all technicalities and adapted fully 
to the wanto of all Intelligent readers."— i2o«toii DaHw 
TraoeUer. 

Civilization: An Historical 
Review. 

By Cbaklss M obkis, author of " The Aryan Bace: lis 

Origin and Its Achievements." 2 vols., 12mo, over 1,001 

pages, f4.00. 

" Those who read It wUl find Its broad survey of history 

fitted to widen their thought, ennoble their sympathies and 

quicken their faith In thefact that all these paths of thought 

and action are leading to a better order of things."— CMco^e 

Advance. 

The Aryan Bace : 

Its OEiQDr avd Its Aohiitimihts. By Chaelis Mob- 

Kis, author of " A Manual of Classic Literature." 12mo, 

fl.50. 

"A thorongh and comprehensive familiarity with the 

subject, a happy faculty of discrimination between impor* 

tant and relatively unimportant matter, combined with 

faulUess diction, unite to make this a veritable English 

chisslc."— />«6/tc (^niont Washington, D. C. 



1^* Sotd by Thompson, Brown A Co., 2) ffawlew 8t.,and 
other booksellers or sent, postage paid, on receipt qf price bw 

B. C. OBIGQS & CO., Pabllshers, 

M* aad tM WakMh km^ CUog*. ~J 
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A 8H0KT mSTOBT OF TEE EHGLISH 
PEOPLE* 

THE numerous laudatory notices of the 
new illustrated edition of Mr. Green's 
unequalled Short History of the English 
People^ which has been appearing in parts 
in England during the last year, have led 
many to lively expectations of its reappear- 
ance on this side of the water. The Har- 
pers, who issued the "Library" edition of 
this now classic work, bring out in a noble 
octavo the first volume of the illustrated 
edition; in every respect it well deserves 
the eulogies which the successive parts have 
received on their appearance in England. 

Mrs. Green's preface informs us that it 
was a favorite wish of her husband's "to 
see English history interpreted and illus- 
trated by pictures which should tell us how 
men and things appeared to lookers-on in 
their own day, and how contemporary ob- 
servers aimed at repeating them. This new 
edition of his book is an attempt to carry 
out such an idea." After a deserved tribute 
to the Short History as the best book in all 
English historical writing to receive such 
adornment, Mrs. Green explains the charac- 
ter of the illustrations and the sources from 
which they have been drawn. The main 
principle has been "to get at the contem- 
porary view of men and things." In order 
to illustrate the life of our earliest English 
forefathers, the museums of antiquities in 
England, Denmark apd Sweden have been 
drawn upon; for the later time, from the 
eighth to the sixteenth centuries, the illumi- 
nated manuscripts, preserved in great libra- 
ries and private collections of England, have 
been utilized. The work of the early print- 
ers, as well as that of the writers of missals, 
and, in brief, every remnant of old English 
art and literature, have been examined in 
order to select the most thoroughly illustra- 
tive examples of English life in its whole 
breadth. It will give some idea of the elabo- 
rate character of these illustrations and their 
wide range to say that the notes on them fill 
twenty-six pages with brief descriptions of 
their character and sources. The most elab- 
orate and striking pictures are the colored 
reproductions of the missal work of the early 
monks of Ireland and England. The repre- 
sentation of St. Matthew from the Irish 
" Book of Kells," A.D. 650-690, for instance, 
faces the first page of the text. Other full- 



•A Short History of the English People. By J. R. 
Green, M.A. Illustrated edition. Edited by Mrs. J. R. 
Green and Miss Kate Norgate. Vol. I. Harper & Brothers. 



page views in colors are such as the view 
of Venice, A.D. 1338, from a manuscript in 
the Bodleian. In the early chapters the illus- 
trations are largely of weapons and utensils 
which figure in historical and archaeological 
museums ; but when we reach the Conquest 
the Bayeux Tapestry is reproduced, and 
views of various ruined abbeys and castles 
of Norman England lend variety to the 
pages. Coming down to the times of the 
Great Charter and the three Edwards, we 
have numerous figure pieces representing 
scenes in noble and common life, drawn by 
Matthew Paris and others, and facsimiles of 
the Charter and a part of the Mabinogion ; 
full series of figures representing the differ- 
ent industrial occupations of the fourteenth 
century ; and last, but not least, the Canter- 
bury Pilgrims from the EUesmere manu- 
script of Chaucer's tales. Of Chaucer there 
are two portraits, as well as one of Wyclif. 

This first volume, which completes the 
fifth chapter of the work on " The Hundred 
Years of War, 1336- 1431," is thus a very 
successful and admirable work on English 
history after the pattern of the numerous 
German volumes devoted to culture-history. 
There are no more attractive German books 
than such, and the makers of this finely illus- 
trated edition of Mr. Green's incomparable 
work have produced a book which will bear 
the closest comparison with its models. No 
history of Germany, however, can be com- 
pared for a moment with the masterly ac- 
count of the development of the English 
people, to which Mr. Green gave the best 
years of his life. An excellent portrait of 
his refined and spiritual face properly forms 
the frontispiece to this edition. In this mag- 
nified and glorified form his History should 
have even a greater effect in this country 
than Mrs. Green tells us it has already had, 
in stirring the sense of kinship and the rev- 
erence which the Americans and the English 
have for the past. One can hardly imagine 
a volume better fitted than this to interest 
young and old in the annals of our mother 
country by its style and its many and varied 
illustrations. It makes one of the best gifts 
of solid value which this season will see. 



THE 00HQUE8T OF ORAHADA * 

THE "Darro" edition of Washington 
Irving's Alhambra was one of the 
triumphs of the bookmaker's art last holi- 
day season. The warm reception which it 
gained has led the same publishers to give 
a similar setting to The Conquest of Gra- 
nada. The " Agapida " edition of this de- 
lightful chronicle of Ferdinand and Isabella 
and their Moorish antagonist, Boabdil, is 
fully equal in its beautiful make-up to the 
Alhambra volumes of last year. The border 
in which each page is framed is this time a 



* Chronicle of the Conquest of Granada. By Washin] 
ton Irving. Author*s revised edition. Two volumt 
G. P. Putnam*! Sons. |6.oo. 
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red band with conventional tracery in white 
and gray. The paper is firm, the margin 
wide and the type of an unsurpassed clear- 
ness of impression. The effect of the duo- 
decimo page framed in this Moorish border, 
with a broad margin which enlarges the 
page to octavo size, is peculiarly rich and 
striking. The volumes are bound in white, 
with a small, figured Moorish design in gilt, 
pink and blue on the front covers. Every 
detail of decoration in the volumes is also 
of a Moorish or Spanish type. 

If the illustrations are not quite up to the 
attractiveness of those in the Alhambra^ it 
is because the former subject was richer in 
material. The thirty photogravures have 
been carefully reproduced from photographs 
taken by Mr. Richard H. Lawrence and others 
on the spot. One is a striking portrait of 
Boabdil El Chico from the Generalife at 
Granada; another represents the statue of 
the pious Isabella in the same city. Some 
are representations of BoabdiPs helmet and 
sword ; of Ferdinand's sword and shield and 
the armor of Gonsalvo of Cordova; and the 
scepter, crown, missal and " viril " of the 
Catholic sovereigns. The views of scenery 
in and near Granada are well chosen and 
effective. Three of the views are of Tet- 
uan in Morocco. Not the least interesting 
are the photographs of modern paintings 
representing a " Proclamation in Granada," 
the "Death of El Gran Capitan" and the 
"Surrender of Granada." One may feel 
that the unfortunate Boabdil would have 
had some consolation in his defeat could 
he have known with what sympathy his 
story would, centuries later, be told by the 
first classic writer of the New World, to 
be reproduced more than sixty years after 
its composition in this beautiful edition. 
The Messrs. Putnams are to be compli- 
mented on their repetition of such a signal 
stroke of originality in fine bookmaking. 



IH THE LEVANT * 



FOLLOWING the line which they so 
happily introduced in their edition of 
The Marble Faun and continued so well 
in Mr. Howells* Venetian Life of last sea- 
son, Houghton, Mifilin & Co. send forth this 
year a companion edition of Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner's delightful book of travels 
in the East. It was written seventeen years 
ago ; as the new preface reminds us — " that 
is a considerable portion out of individual 
life, and indeed in that of a Western repub- 
lic, but in the East it is scarcely the space 
between a sleeping and a waking." Mr. War- 
ner notes that there have been changes 
in Palestine, indeed; "but for all that, the 
Oriental life, the essential current of an ex- 
istence which is as strange to us as it was 
to Herodotus, still holds on its way, not 



* In the Levant. By Charles Dudley Warner. Illus- 
trated with photograTures. Two votumes. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $5.00. 



much more changed in its character than 
is the Mediterranean by the modern fleets 
of war and commerce which vex its surface." 

Mr. Warner's text needs no fresh com- 
mendation to the readers of books of East- 
em travel, who have already assigned it a 
sure place as a classic. It is an honorable 
successor to George William Curtis' books 
in its delicate humor, which never goes over 
the limit into irreverence. The eyes of the 
observer are still not those of a mystic or a 
bigot, but those of a cultivated American of 
the nineteenth century whose conception of 
Christianity is not such as to blind him to 
the facts of our time in Palestine. He says, 
for instance: "Invention has grown upon 
invention, and we have the Jerusalem of 
today as a result of the exaggerated im- 
portance attached to the localization of the 
divine manifestation." 

In regard to the fair form in which Mr. 
Warner's charming and instructive narrative 
goes forth to win fresh conquests we note 
first the happy combination of Corinthian 
red and olive green in the cover design 
by Mrs. Henry Whitman, with the tasteful 
stamps on back and front ; the clearness of 
the new t)rpe, the excellence of the paper 
and the sense of fitness with which the 
twenty-four full-page photogravures — in ad- 
dition to the portrait of Mr. Warner — have 
been selected. The illustrations in the first 
volume are naturally views of Jerusalem 
and its neighborhood, for the most part 
Besides these are two of Ba'albek, and in 
the second volume various illustrations of 
Damascus, Constantinople and Athens ap- 
pear. The photogravures of the Acropolis 
and the Frieze from the Parthenon repre- 
sent a class rather more satisfactory than 
the views of cities, which have too much 
ground to cover to allow a small photograv- 
ure to be very distinct. The head of the 
Eastern dervish in the second volume is 
extremely lifelike. The two volumes are 
provided with Italian slip covers in Corin- 
thian red, and inclosed in a neat box. 



OLD ITAUAN MA8TEB8* 

THE reviewer to whose lot it happily falls 
to notice a holiday volume every way so 
admirable as the joint work of Messrs. Cole 
and Stillman may well excuse himself from 
any effort to exhaust the language of praise, 
because of the very wide knowledge of the 
contents of this book which the hundreds of 
thousands of readers of the Century Maga- 
zine already have of its contents. No work 
which the editors and publishers of this mag- 
azine have done for the cause of art — and 
they have done much — is equal to their 
achievement in securing Mr. Timothy Cole 
to engrave the masterpieces and minor pieces 
of old Italian art. Mr. Stillman in his pref- 



*01d luUan Masters. Engraved by Timothy Cole. 
With Historical Notes by W. J. StUlman, and Brief Com- 
ments by the Engraver. The Century Co. $10.00. 



ace declares that he has followed Mr. Cole's 
work " step by step, and in immediate com- 
parison with the originals as no one else 
could do ; and I have the right to say that 
no existing reproduction of any art of the 
same importance can be compared with that 
of Mr. Cole of the early Italian masters." 
He quotes M. Hubert of the Academy of 
France, on certain plates of the series, to the 
effect " that line could go no farther." He 
explains the certain inequality which the 
critic might note in the engravings as due 
to the fact that " in educating his public the 
engraver has educated himself, and that the 
first of his engravings were done from those 
subjects which came most conveniently to 
hand, and were in some cases late in the 
series; while as he went on in the under- 
taking and learned the character of the older 
art, as only it can be learned, by patient and 
faithful devotion to its subtle traits, his own 
style changed in sympathy with his originals 
and became what it is, the most refined and 
appreciative rendering yet given us of the 
most tender and imaginative art the world 
possesses ; and it is precisely in that stage 
of the Renaissance which is to us of the 
highest educational importance — the early 
Tuscan and Siennese development, coming 
down to Benozzo Gozzoli — that the sympa- 
thy of the engraver became most passionate 
and his success most complete, and it is 
there that all previous translations of the 
originals have been least successful." 

To all such praise, from so competent a 
writer on art as the editor of this volume, 
one must heartily subscribe, and it remains 
only for a comparative novice in these mat- 
ters to note the gain in force and beauty 
which these wonderful engravings make on 
the larger page and heavier paper which they 
are given in this volume. Both for those 
who already have been touched by the de- 
voutness and spiritual refinement of early 
Italian art and for those who have yet to 
come under its spell, this volume will be one 
of the choicest of holiday books. In its 
thirty-eight chapters, devoted to as many 
painters but one, there are some seventy 
full-page plates, all of which, if we are not 
mistaken, have previously adorned the pages 
of the Century Magazine, Wherever the 
subject is a detail or a figure taken from a 
larger work, a small outline of the entire pic- 
ture is given on the back. The selection of 
any of these plates for special notice would 
scarcely more than mark the unimportant 
matter of the individual taste of the reviewer ; 
but, to choose examples from the different 
styles, in all of which Mr. Cole seems to 
have been almost equally successful, we may 
name as examples of his remarkable ability, 
spent upon subjects which have a more 
special charm for the eyes of today, " The 
Adoration of the Kings," by Gentile; the 
detail of the "Last Judgment," by Fra 
Angelico; "The Tribute Money," by Ma- 
sacdo, in which the face of Christ has a 
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Strength unusual in Italian art; the two 
Madonnas, by^ Bellini ; the " Madonna and 
Child," by Botticelli ; Luca Signorelli's " An- 
gel Sounding the Trumpet;" Leonardo's 
" Mona Lisa ; " Ghirlandaio's "Jerome ; " the 
"Portrait of Verrocchio," by Lorenzo di 
Credi; Penigino*s "St. Michael;" Michel 
Angelo's Sibyls; and Raphael's "Madonna 
and the Goldfinch," which is the frontispiece 
of the volume. 

Mr. Stillman gives in his preface some in- 
teresting details of the method which Mr. 
Cole has followed in his admirable reproduc- 
tions ; throughout the book Mr. Cole's notes 
are added to each chapter. Beyond a doubt 
this beautiful volume will have great e£Fect 
in recalling many to nobler conceptions of 
art in this age of realism and photography. 
As Mr. Stillman says : " The more we have 
studied the earlier schools of art, the farther 
back we have gone, until we find in the Ital- 
ian painters of the fourteenth century the 
truest forms of the inspiration which is the 
life of art, the most direct and unsophisti- 
cated telling of the story to be told, the most 
unaffected representation of the ideal of the 
painter or the sculptor; and the more the 
student who enters into the real spirit of 
that time accustoms himself to the forms of 
expression, the more painful becomes the 
sense of the heartlesshess of the mass of 
modern art, the apotheosis of brush work 
and the banishment of poetry and intellec- 
tual motive." 

THE OEEOOH TKAIL* 

THE fourth edition of Mr. Parkman's 
account of his summer's adventures in 
1847 was printed twenty years ago. He 
modestly claimed for its thoroughly enter- 
taining pages only the interest which " will 
always attach to the record of that which 
has passed away never to return." In 1872 
he noted briefly the immense change that 
twenty-five years had brought about. This 
year he writes, " Since that time change has 
grown to metamorphosis." The buffalo has 
disappeared ; the wolves have vanished ; the 
picturesque features of Indian life have gone ; 
and the only character who has not experi- 
enced conversion, apparently, is the grizzly 
bear. Even the star of the cowboy begins 
to wane. " The wild West is tamed, and its 
savage charms have withered. If this book 
can help to keep their memory alive, it will 
have done its part. It has found a powerful 
helper in the pen of Mr. Remington, whose 
pictures are as full of truth as of spirit, for 
they are the work of one who knew the 
prairies and the mountains before irresisti- 
ble commonplace had subdued them." 

After such commendation of the work of 
the illustrator from Mr. Parkman, but a few 
words need to be said of the numerous pic- 



• The Oregon TraU : Sketches of Prairie and Rocky Moan- 
tain Life. By Frande Parkman. lUiutrated by Frederic 
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tures from the hand of this well-known artist 
of Indian life which adorn the volume. It 
has been necessary on account of the process 
work to use a glazed paper — a kind rather 
trying to the eyes — but this is the only 
detail of this beautiful volume to which one 
could offer objection. Its typography does 
credit even to the University Press; the 
binding is in appropriate leather, wTth Indian 
totems in red and blue stamped on the front 
cover. Mr. Park man's narrative will, doubt- 
less, always hold a high place in the litera- 
ture of travel and adventure. Certainly, 
there are few volumes which one could more 
heartily commend to the youthful reader 
fond of narratives of exploration and Indian 
life, or to older persons interested in a 
period of our American life which has for- 
ever passed away, leaving so few signs of 
itself. 

FAMOUS PETS * 

MISS LEWIS has hit upon a happy 
subject for a holiday book which will 
appeal to a multitude of readers; the matter, 
which, we believe, has been published largely 
in Wide Awake ^ is the result of wide read- 
ing and careful personal observation, wher- 
ever this was possible, and it is presented 
with literary grace and felicity. She be- 
gins with some " Scotch Celebrities," among 
whom Sir Walter Scott's dog" Camp," John 
Brown's " Rab " and " Greyf riars' Bobby " 
are prominent ; though Mr. Thomas Nelson's 
dog, who in his master's absence went reg- 
ularly by train to the seashore to take his 
bath, traveling as a first-class fare, should 
not be forgotten. Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe's " Punch " and " Missy " are included 
in the " Select Company " of the next chap- 
ter; is Miss Lewis correct in numbering 
them among the pets of " today ? " " Punch," 
in accepting from a lady passenger the sug- 
ared almonds which he did not like, but hid 
away, was a rare example of politeness. For 
the most inappropriate name for a dog one 
would suppose that " Daniel Deronda," the 
name which Miss E. S. Phelps gave her pet 
terrier, should take the prize. George Eliot 
herself, it seems, was very fond of a fine bull- 
terrier. Lovers of dogs will without hesi- 
tation give Carlyle and his wife good charac- 
ters on the basis of the account of little Nero 
here given. Mrs. Carlyle wrote her husband 
two letters at Nero's request; and Carlyle 
and the dog had " a good deal of small traf- 
fic, poor little animal so loyal, so loving, so 
naYve and true, with what of dim intellect he 
had ! " "He was buried in the garden " with 
a small headstone to mark his blameless 
dust." " I could not have believed," said 
Carlyle, "my grief, then and since, would 
have been the twentieth part of what it was." 
Under the heading of " Pets in Literary 
Life " Miss Lewis chats pleasantly of By- 
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ron and his dog " Lion," Mrs. Browning's 
" Flush," Victor Hugo's cat " Mouche," Mat- 
thew Arnold's " Geist " and other authors' fa- 
vorites. " The Upper Ten " is devoted to the 
pets of royal personages and nobles ; of 
these there is a considerable number of por- 
traits from rare prints and, in the case of 
Charles First's children, from famous paint- 
ings. Of "A Notable Canine Trio" the 
members were Sir John Harrington's "dogge, 
Bungey," of whom he wrote a most interest- 
ing letter to Prince Henry in 1608; Sir Henry 
Lee's yard dog, who saved his life ; and Prince 
Rupert's white dog, " Boy," who was a figure 
of consequence in the Roundhead literature 
of the Civil War. The artists, naturally, have 
had many pets, and the chapter about them 
has numerous reproductions of noted paint- 
ings. Mr. Story's cat, " Lady Tankerville," 
whose kittens found a snug resting place in 
the head of a bust of George Peabody, was 
a cat of distinction, indeed. It is interesting 
to learn that Cardinals Wolsey and Richelieu 
were very fond of cats. The chapter entitled 
" An Odd Set " treats of curious pets like 
tortoises, rats, spiders and the like. Under 
the heading " Military Pets," we make the 
acquaintance of "Bobby," the soldier dog 
who went through the Crimean War and 
after the fall of Sebastopol marched into 
London at the head of the Scottish Fusileer 
Guards, "the observed of all observers;" 
but we miss the famous London Fire Brigade 
dog. " Old Abe," the eagle of the Eighth 
Wisconsin Regiment, was a well-known char- 
acter in our war and subsequent years ; he 
even attained the dignity of having his biog- 
raphy written. " Animals at School " gives 
particulars of the education of cats and birds 
more particularly; and "A Menagerie in 
Stone " describes the Roman " Zoo " in the 
Vatican. The publishers have given Miss 
Lewis' pleasing and instructive text a fine 
mechanical array; the frontispiece, a portrait 
of Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott, is an adornment, 
though her title to rank among " famous peo- 
ple" is not yet quite as clear as it may 
possibly sometime be. 



TALES FROM THE POETS AND THE 
DKAMATISTS* 

THE two very pleasing sets of volumes 
named below are due to a desire to 
popularize the best literature. Mr. Harrison 
S. Morris has had the more difiicult task of 
the two writers, in that his originals were 
great poets. In making them over into prose, 
for those who are not sufliciently attracted to 
read the masterpieces themselves, he has 
fitly adopted a poetical style of prose, under 
the predominant influence of the poet whose 
verse he is rendering. Mr. Charles Morris 
has produced a series of volumes which will 



• Tales from Ten Poets. By Harrison S. Mi 
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have a more practical usefulness, for theater 
goers often find it difficult to procure, when 
heeded, copies of standard plays, such as 
Bulwer*s " Richelieu ; " such will find a pre- 
vious reading of Mr. Morris* faithful adapta- 
tions a great help to a thorough enjoyment 
of the acted plays. 

Mr. Harrison Morris borrows encourage- 
ment in his undertaking from Mr. Lang 
when he says, "So determined are w« not 
to read tales in verse, that prose renderings 
even of the epics, nay, even of the Attic 
dramas, have come more or less into vogue." 
He has " tried to adhere to the central idea, 
and even the detail, of each poem, as strictly 
as was consistent with the production of a 
well-rounded and complete tale in prose," the 
telling of the story being the main matter. 
A slight sample of Mr. Morris* method may 
be seen in these three paragraphs from the 
opening of " The Ring and the Book : " 

Crowds from the populous Corso have streamed 
into the aisles all day long to have a look at the 
murdered pair, where they rest on either side of 
the altar. There is an endless buzz of question 
and counter-question, of curiosity and sympathy 
and of hot vengeance uttered against Count Guido 
Franceschini, who is known to have done the 
deed. It is a motlev throng inside the old church. 
Here the scarlet robe of a cardinal moves down 
the midst of dark- cloaked idlers from the streets ; 
over there, in faded homespun, lounges some peas- 
ant come into town for the holiday. They push 
on to the chancel, throw up their ^es, cross them- 
selves, look hastily at the dead andthe notched tri- 
angular dagger lying at their feet, and then give 
place to the pressing lines behind. All the world 
knew the old pair, and all the world has come to 
talk the tragedy over. Once within, they find it 
hard to leave. They have climbed the columns 
and perched themselves on the chapel rail, jumped 
over and broken the painted woodwork, crammed 
the organ loft and literally packed every corner 
of the sacred place. . . . *• Not in seventy years," 
says toothless Luca Cini, bending on nis staff, 
*' not in all the seventy years I have seen bodies 
set forth has there been a day like it" 

The seventy-page synopsis of " The Ring 
and the Book " ought to be one of the most 
serviceable of these tales for general read- 
ers. There follow upon it, in the three vol- 
umes : Tennyson's ** Princess " and " Enoch 
Arden ; " Rossetti's " Rose Mary ; " William 
Morris' " Lovers of Gudrun ; ' Mrs. Brown- 
ing's "Aurora Leigh;" Matthew Arnold's 
" Sohrab and Rustum ; " Robert Buchan- 
an's " Two Babes ; " " Lucile ; " Swinburne's 
" Tristram of Lyonesse ; " George Eliot's 
" Spanish Gypsy ; " and Browning's ♦* Blot 
in the 'Scutcheon." There is an excellent 
portrait of each author represented. It may 
be a question whether the reader who will 
not take up the majority of these poems in 
verse should be indulged in a prose version 
of them ; but if he should be, as Mr. Lang 
would say, he may count himself happy to 
fall into the hands of a guide so thoroughly 
capable as Mr. Harrison Morris. 

Mr. Charles Morris owes the suggestion 
of his work to the Tales from Shakespeare; 
he makes no effort, however, to imitate the 
style of the Lambs, but deals with the drama 
in a less juvenile manner, intending to ap- 
peal to older readers while still keeping in 



view the taste and demands of the young. 
There are condensations of seven or eight 
plays in each of his volumes, beginning with 
" Every Man in his Humor," by Ben Jonson. 
Among its successors down to modern times, 
here represented, are Otway's " Venice Pre- 
served ; " Farquhar's " The Beaux' Strata- 
gem;" "Douglas," by Hume; Sheridan's 
" Rivals ; " Colman's " Heir at Law ; " Tal- 
fourd's " Ion ; " Bulwer's " Lady of Lyons ; " 
and George H. Boker's "Francesca Da 
Rimini." The closing adaptation is from 
" Cynopia," a play based largely upon Vol- 
taire's " Merope," by Mr. Martin Hayden 
and Mr. Morris himself. 

These two sets of duodecimo volumes, 
neatly bound, one in dark blue and the other 
in light green, should find a cordial recep- 
tion from buyers of Christmas books, as 
they strike out into new fields and with 
almost equal success. 



THE DKTBUR&H EDITION OF THE 
WAVERLET HOVELS * 

NEW editions of the Waverley novels are 
not likely soon to cease. The Messrs. 
Black, who have already published them in 
a great variety of forms, have begun the 
issue of what they hope will be the standard 
edition. They have given it the name of the 
famous Scottish abbey, a vignette of which 
appears on the title-page of this initial 
volume. 

The first intention of the new edition is to 
furnish a text perfectly correct. The pub- 
lishers' notice gives information concerning 
the copy of the Waverley novels annotated 
by Sir Walter and embodying the last finish- 
ing touches from his hand, which came into 
the possession of the Messrs. Black in 1851. 
In the " Dryburgh " edition ♦* Scott's last re- 
vision has been strictly adhered to, but a 
careful collation with the copy above re- 
ferred to has occasioned some important 
alterations." 

In respect to annotation this edition con- 
tains all the matter from Sir Walter's own 
hand and a number of additional notes by 
the antiquary, David Laing, a personal friend 
of the author; beside these each volume 
is to contain a glossary "of words, phrases 
and allusions," and an index. It is to be 
regretted that the publishers have not gone 
farther in the direction of annotation, for 
there is much in the Waverley novels that 
might well be explained briefly from a later 
standpoint than the author's, and if the notes 
were at the bottom of the page it would be 
well. 

The illustrations are to be the work of 
fifteen different artists, among whom are 
Messrs. Gordon Browne, Hugh Thomson, 
William Hole and W. H. Overend. They will 
contribute two hundred and fifty engravings 



•Wareriey: or 'Tis Sixty Years Since. By Sir Waiter 
Scott, Bart. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. New York: 
MacmiUan&Co. |i.as. 



in all to the twenty-five volumes. These are 
to appear once a month, each novel being 
complete in one volume. The nine illustra- 
tions drawn by Mr. Charles Green for Wa- 
verley^ and engraved by Mr. J. D. Cooper, do 
not impress one with a feeling that Mr. 
Green is a happy choice for the work. His 
engravings are lacking in spirit, and to 
American eyes they have little finish in 
their detail. They are not, indeed, below 
the ordinary level of illustration of Scott's 
novels, but they can hardly be said to rise 
above it. 

The type of this edition is new, and the 
page is consequently very clear for one con- 
taining so much matter. Its size makes the 
volume below the ideal of convenience for 
the hand ; but, considering the low price at 
which the volume is sold, it is remarkable 
for its mechanical excellence. While criti- 
cism of any new edition put forth as a stand- 
ard is almost inevitable in the directions we 
have indicated, judged in any other way this 
" Dryburgh " edition is a very creditable ad- 
dition to Its numerous predecessors. It will 
receive a cordial reception as a compara- 
tively inexpensive yet thoroughly present- 
able edition of the works of the Great En- 
chanter, who in each generation calls forth 
expressions of desire like that of Tennyson: 

great and gallant Scott, 

True eentleman heart, blood and bone ! 

1 wotud it bad been mv lot 

To have seen thee, and heard thee, and known. 



HAWTHOEHE'S WOHDEK-BOOK.* 

A DELIGHTFUL result of Mr. Crane's 
recent visit to the United States is this 
fine edition of Hawthorne's stories from the 
old mythologists. It has always been a fa- 
vorite, we are told, with this incomparable 
decorator, and he has evidently lavished on 
it all his talent and all his pains. The most 
striking feature of the volume is the twenty 
full-page pictures in colors, representing 
Bellerophon, Perseus, Pandora, Hercules, 
the divine guests of Baucis and Philemon, 
and other subjects of the tales. We do not 
incline to rank most of these among the 
very best of Mr. Crane's work, although 
the three which illustrate the story of Pan- 
dora are almost beyond criticism in their 
line. Mr. Crane's supreme talent does not 
lie in figure painting so much as in wonder- 
ful richness of decorative ability. This has 
never been more signally shown than in the 
many head and tail pieces, initials and other 
small pieces scattered lavishly through the 
book. These, like the rest, are printed in 
colors with great success. Mr. Crane's care 
has extended to the cover, a striking design 
in three colors. The lining paper and the 
type and manner of printing were the artistes 
suggestions. The book is therefore a Wal- 
ter Crane book from first to last, with the 
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sole exception of Hawthorne's text The 
Riverside Press has almost surpassed itself 
in the beauty of the typography, the admi- 
rable color-printing of the illustrations and 
the whole mechanical form of this charming 
book. It will especially delight boys and 
girls who have never had the good chance 
to read the Wonder-Book before ; but many 
grown-up people will seize the opportunity 
to renew their acquaintance with this juve- 
nile classic in Mr. Crane's artistic setting. 



OTOLOPEDIA OF FAIVTEBS AND 
PAIHTINGS* 

THE Scribners have this season brought 
out a popular edition of their standard 
Cyclopedia of Painters and Paintings at a 
much reduced price, which will bring the 
work within the reach of libraries and lovers 
of art who have before desired it in vain. It 
is not a dictionary or cyclopedia of the art 
or the history of painting, but a very com- 
prehensive, biographical dictionary of " the 
painters of all times and schools, including 
prominent contemporaries." The sketches 
are written in a condensed, catalogue style, 
without reference to literary form, the inten- 
tion being to give the most information in a 
short space. The larger portion of each 
entry is the catalogue of works by the artist, 
with their dates ; in case of the more cele- 
brated paintings, the galleries where they are 
now to be found are named, especially those 
in the United States. The most notable 
paintings of each artist have articles to them- 
selves, giving their history ; particulars about 
copies and engravings are added. Each arti- 
cle closes with a bibliography, enabling the 
student to make an exhaustive review of 
the subject. The method followed admits 
of entries of three or four pages at the 
longest to such masters as Raphael and 
Michel Angelo; sometimes there are half-a- 
dozen entries on the page. The compilers 
have rigidly refrained from aesthetic criticism, 
yielding only under such temptation as that 
of the Madonna di San Sisto, to devote a 
few words of eulogy. 

The illustrations, over two thousand in 
number, are of two kinds. There are hun- 
dreds of outlines of the more noted works 
in black and white ; these are executed with 
great finish and delicacy, and serve the 
double purpose of aids to the brief verbal 
descriptions and of memoranda of the com- 
positions. (The four etchings named in the 
preface are omitted from this edition.) The 
vignette portraits of artists, about as many 
in number, deserve the same praise for their 
fineness; they are true portraits — so far as 
the space and the lack of color allow — re- 
producing excellently the characteristic ex- 
pression of the subject. There are also 



many monograms and signatures. The firm 
and heavy dear white paper makes type and 
line stand forth in artistic clearness. The 
four volumes are as chastely beautiful a set 
of books of reference as one could desire. 
Their outer form corresponds to the severe 
ideal of industry and accuracy which presided 
over the compilation of the matter. 



AT BUHDOWH/ 
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ONE of the most exquisite and opportune 
of the new volumes of this Christmas 
season is the collection of the last songs 
of the beloved John Greenleaf Whittier, the 
poet of peace and good will. The larger 
number of the poems here contained were 
printed two years ago in a volume which 
Mr. Whittier presented to some of his per- 
sonal friends. This year he decided to pub- 
lish the poems with a few additions. The 
distinguishing qualities of Mr. Whittier^s 
verse — the tender and liberal humanity, the 
perfect faith, the patriotic ardor, the native 
tunefulness, the clear ballad note, the cordial 
friendliness — all are present in this voL 
ume. Peculiarly characteristic of the au* 
thor, whose thoughts went readily back and 
forth between earth and heaven, like the 
angels upon Jacobus ladder, is the beautiful 
interpretation of the Christmas Day of 1888, 
beginning : 

Low in the east, asainst a white, cold dawn. 

The black-lined siuiouette of the wt>ods was drawn. . . . 

In that (Mile sky and sere, snow-waiting earth. 

What sign was there of the immortal birth ? 

What herald of the One ? 

A Strong poem of patriotism connects the 
" Vow of Washington " as first President of 
the United States with the national condi- 
tions of a hundred years afterward. Peril 
and discord past, 

Land of his lore I with one g^d voice 

Let thy great sisteriiood rejoice ; 
A century^ suns o'er thee have risen and set. 
And, God be praised, we are one nation yet. 

The local legend of " The Captain's Well " 
is in Mr. Whittier*s own vein of ballad verse. 
The shipwrecked sailor returned like one 
from the dead, and proceeds to dig the well 
which he, in a thirsty land, had vowed to the 
Lord if ever he might see again the home 
beside the Merrimac. Perfect in natural- 
ness is the content of the good captain 
when, his vow fulfilled, 

He watched the travelers, heat-oppressed. 
Pause by the way to drink and rest ; 

And the sweltering hones dip. as they drank, 
Their nostrils deep in the cool, sweet tank. 

Other poems express personal affection, 
as the lines to Dr. Holmes and to Lowell ; 
or record pleasant occasions, like the " Out- 
door Reception," the visit of the English 
giri, " G. G.," or the " Birthday Wreath." 
A most felicitous expression of Mr. Whit- 
tier's temper and belief is the lyric, " Burn- 
ing Drift- Wood : " 

And of my ventures, those alone 
Which Love had freighted, safely sped. 

Seeking a good beyond my own, 
By clear-eyed Duty piloted. .... 



As low my fires of drift- wood bum, 
I hear that sea's deep sounds increase, 

And, fair in sunset lisht, discern 
lU mirage-lifted Isles of Peace. 

With these songs on his lips the venerable, 
dear poet went out with the first rose-light of 
the dawn in his eyes. 

The white-and-gold book is graced with a 
likeness of Mr. Whittier, and is well illus- 
trated by Mr. Edmund H. Garrett. 



•At Sundown. By John Greenleaf Whittier. Houghton, 
Miffin&Co. $1.50. 



ADHIBAL FABBAGUT* 

MESSRS. Appleton & Co. propose to 
publish a series of biographies in 
which the deeds of the great American com- 
manders in army and navy are to be set 
forth. The initial volume is by Capt. A. T. 
Mahan, the accomplished president of the 
United States Naval War College, whose 
work on the influence of sea power upon 
history may be called a classic in its own 
field. Captain Mahan has a most engaging 
style and a keen eye for what is pictur- 
esque and dramatic, and in treating of the 
great man who wore four stars he has a 
fine field for the display of his literary 
power. Chapter II, for example, on the 
cruise of the "Essex" from 181 1 to 1814, 
occupying forty-one pages, is a superb sci- 
entific and rhetorical description of a nota- 
ble episode in our naval history. Though 
the story of the ** Essex " in the South 
Pacific and her capture of two British ships 
has often been told, we have never before 
read so interesting an account of the most 
brilliant action of the United States Navy 
as is here given. 

Half of Farragut^s life was spent in revo- 
lutionary countries, or rather on the sea 
and in the ports of countries where revo- 
lutions were the rule. The Mexican War 
is pa.ssed over lightly, as it ought to be, 
for Farragut's record in that epoch of our 
history was not especially creditable; but 
the account of the French bombardment of 
the great Mexican castle at Vera Cruz early 
in the forties, which he witnessed, is both in- 
teresting and instructive. Farragut saw at 
that time the great r61e which horizontal 
shell firing was to play in future naval en- 
gagements and bombardments. The splen- 
did passage of the forts below New Orleans, 
the advance on Vicksburg and the opera- 
tions at Port Hudson are told with the usual 
background of well-known historic facts, 
lighted up here and there with new inci- 
dents and striking passages in which bril- 
liant description, profound scientific knowl- 
edge and the valuable opinion of an expert 
are judiciously blended. The Mobile inci- 
dent comes in for its full share of treat- 
ment, and then we have a touching picture 
of the later years and death of the grand old 
sea king. 

Farragut had a natural genius for war, for 
which scarcely any opening had been offered 
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before the great civil strife burst upon the 
country. Then came the grand opportunity 
for which a lifetime of faithful service and 
conscientiousness in details had prepared 
him, so that when he commanded the lar- 
gest fleet ever gathered under the American 
flag and the most powerful naval force then 
in existence he was able to do everything on 
board a ship which could be done, whether 
by powder-monkey, able seaman, navigator, 
armorer, captain or commodore. Hence he 
was at once a master of detail and a con- 
summate strategist and tactician. Farragut 
was essentially and unaffectedly a religious 
man. He invariably went into battle with 
courage and a fixed determination to suc- 
ceed ; but this purpose was always tempered 
and graced by profound submission to the 
Almighty will. In the moment of greatest 
danger to his career his spirit turned in- 
stinctively to God before gathering up its 
energies into that sublime act, the luster 
of which will more and more outshine his 
other deeds as the years go by. Captain 
Mahan thinks, and we believe rightly, that 
the crowning glory of the great Admiral's 
career was when he rallied his staggered 
column and led it past the hostile guns 
and the lost Tecumseh into the harbor of 
Mobile. Should the other volumes approx- 
imate the excellence of this, the success of 
the new series is assured. 



THE MAKEB8 OF VEHIOB * 

IN Venice Mrs. Oliphant had a subject 
less rich in literary and historical mate- 
rial than Florence; but it is a city to whose 
unique charm her descriptive powers have 
been fully equal, though the volume is rather 
historical than topographical. She has made 
happy use of the writings on the Doges ; the 
narratives of the travelers, among whom 
Marco Polo was prominent ; the careers of 
the generals and admirals and the great 
Venetian painters, Bellini, Giorgione, Titian 
and Tintoretto. When she comes to Part 
IV, "The Men of Letters," she is obliged to 
fall back upon Petrarch as "the Guest of 
Venice," the historians of Venice, none of 
whom rank among the highest, and the great 
printer, Aldus. Otherwise Venetian litera- 
ture is a blank. 

The first edition of The Makers of Venice 
was published in 1887, and either this or one 
of the subsequent reprints contained forty- 
eight illustrations by H. R. Holmes, F.S.A. 
These were generally of minor importance, 
and the larger full-page views were of the 
older school of illustration. The present 
edition is far superior to its predecessors 
from this point of view, for it contains thirty 
admirably finished photogravures of palaces, 
churches and other buildings. Among the 
plates of this " extra illustrated edition " fig- 



*The Maken of Venice: Doges, Conquerors, Painters 
and Men of Letters. By Mrs. Oliphant. Macmillan & 
Co. ^.00. 



ure the Ducal Palace, San Marco of course, 
the Church of the Frari, the Monuments of 
Colleoni, Pesaro and Titian, the Bridge of 
Sighs and eight of the most notable Palazzos 
of the wonderful city by and in the sea. 
There is no such criticism to be made on 
Mrs. Oliphant^s pleasing works on Italy as 
her last volume on Jerusalem called forth. 
It is not her limitations but her excellences 
which her volumes on Florence and Venice 
make prominent. 



BABON TBUMF'S MABVELLOUS 
UKDEBGBOUin) JOUBHET* 

^TPIS not too much to say that Mr. In- 
-*- gersoll Lockwood*s wonder stories are 
works of genius. For no less than that 
much discussed, denied and reasserted in- 
spiration could keep up the unfailing inven- 
tion and fancy of these extraordinary tales. 
The excellent Mme. de Sdvign^ — was it not .•* 
— devised a Palace of Truth, uncompromis- 
ing and uncomfortable. Why should there 
not be in some planet a royal court of able 
and delight-affording Falsehood for the noble 
makers of " lies with a circumstance," and 
the masters in the materialization of That 
which is Not.^ There would be the author 
of Gulliver's Travels^ and Cervantes, and he, 
manifold or individual, who wrote the Ara- 
bian Nights^ and Boccaccio, and Hans An- 
dersen and the rest Shakespeare would 
come into the palace now and then, but he 
has many and graver offices in the world of 
immortals. A high place would there be 
assigned — may it await him long ! — to Mr. 
Lock wood. 

We should like to use, apropos of this 
book, certain big adjectives, such as "gor- 
geous, stupendous, irresistible, delicious, 
magnificent" and the like, which we were 
early taught to save up for emergencies, not 
scattering them from full hands through 
every review. The temptation is great this 
time ! For the adventures of little Baron 
Trump and his dog Bulger are extremely to 
our liking ! The story is wildly and nobly 
improbable ; set free, like a balloon, from all 
the ballast of morals and allegories and "gra- 
cious influences " with which grown people 
too often feel themselves bound to qualify 
juvenile pleasure. Pure imagination, rang- 
ing easily from the agreeably absurd to the 
thrillingly poetic; a wholesome and kindly 
spirit ; a power of invention equal to that of 
Jules Verne, and with more mastery of color 
than he displays ; a style that suits itself to 
the moment, quick, brilliant and neither too 
hard nor too easy for young readers — these 
are the merits of Mr. Lockwood*s books. 
This latest one shows the brave little Baron 
as an amateur and temporary dweller in sub- 
terranean spaces. Perhaps the very best of 
the episodes of the journey is the guidance 
of the tourists by Master Cold Soul, the 



* Baron Trump's Marvellous Undei^ground Journey. By 
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Court Depressor of the Transparent Folk — 
a people so given to smiles that they must 
hire a modifier of mirth, precisely as our an- 
cestors patronized jesters and we subscribe 
to the comic newspapers. The pressure of 
the holiday time prevents detailed citation 
from the clever pages. The illustrator, Mr. 
C. H. Johnson, shows himself able to keep 
up with the procession of wonders. 



GEHOA, THE 8UPEBB .♦ 

STILL another volume in the style now 
become familiar of illustrated books on 
Italy, in white and gold binding and Italian 
slip covers, is Miss Virginia W. Johnson's 
rather rhapsodical volume on the City of 
Columbus. It is illustrated with some twenty 
excellent photogravures of scenes in Genoa, 
among which are several views of the har- 
bor, the Columbus monument, the equestrian 
statue of Victor Emmanuel II, the Gardens 
of Pallavicini, the Ducal Palace, the Cathe- 
dral of San Lorenzo, the Doria Palace and 
the Campo Santo. 

Miss Johnson's chapters are somewhat 
fancifully arranged in divisions successively 
marked " introduction, the root, the stem, the 
flower, the fruit." The pertinency of the last 
four we find it difficult to detect. The author's 
almost invariable method in her chapters is 
to begin with some view of the city or some 
incident of her residence and work back to 
the historical or topographical matter. Tak- 
ing the volume altogether, one may derive 
from it a good idea of the history and the 
present appearance of the superb city, now 
flourishing greatly, illustrated with episodes 
of Genoese life in the Middle Ages and in 
our own time, and with incidents from Miss 
Johnson's experience in the city and its neigh- 
borhood. The unsentimental reader may oc- 
casionally rebel at the abundance of words 
about small matters and the roundabout way 
in which Miss Johnson imparts much of her 
information. She follows the ejaculatory and 
sentimental method rather than the more 
quiet plan of Mrs. Oliphant writing on Flor- 
ence and Venice. It would be well if Miss 
Johnson would follow the example of Mrs. 
Oliphant rather more closely in her studies 
of Italian cities; but doubtless there are 
many to whom this more poetical, less scien- 
tific and historical, method will approve itself, 
especially for casual reading. In the pres- 
ent instance Miss Johnson has a great ad- 
vantage in her subject, as it has not been 
treated by English or American writers to 
any extent, whereas Florence and Venice 
are thoroughly well known to English-speak- 
ing people through description and story. 
In this Columbian year, too, a volume so 
finely illustrated and written with such zeal 
and poetic enthusiasm will find a large audi- 
ence prepared to welcome it. If one will 
give himself at the beginning frankly into 
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the hands of Miss Johnson, and put away a 
perhaps unreasonable demand for more exact 
description and fuller historical detail, he will 
have numerous hours of delightful reading 
before him. 

THE SOHOOL FOB SOANDAL* 

THE one particular contribution of Dodd, 
Mead & Co. to the line of illustrated 
holiday books this season is a beautiful edi- 
tion of Sheridan's standard comedy, illus- 
trated with five full-page aquarelles and some 
thirty process pictures, larger and smaller. 
The aquarelles, as they are the most am- 
bitious, are at the same time the most satis- 
factory of the illustrations. Mr. Gregory in 
this, as in his other illustrative work, enters 
felicitously into the spirit of the eighteenth 
century. He has not only faithfully copied 
the costumes of Sheridan's time, he has 
also imbued himself with the play so thor- 
oughly as to match the text excellently well 
with the work of the artist. Such full-page 
process plates as those of Sir Oliver Surface, 
Sir Peter Teazle, Miss Vermilion, Maria and 
Charles Surface bowing to the pictures 
of his ancestors — which he has just been 
selling, finding them more valuable relations 
than he took them for — are full of life and 
expression. The paper of this luxurious 
volume is heavy, and the typography that 
of the University Press of Cambridge — a 
specimen of its best work. A silhouette of 
Lady Teazle in cameo style is stamped upon 
the front cover. 



THE QUEEHS OF ENGLAND.t 

MISS STRICKLAND'S readable and 
on the whole reliable series of biog- 
raphies of the queens of England, greater 
and smaller, continues to be, on its merits, a 
favorite with many readers ; it is therefore a 
pleasure to welcome a new illustrated edition 
from the Lippincott Press. The eight vol- 
umes average some six hundred pages each, 
well printed on good paper and bound in 
library style with gilt tops. This edition is 
from the last revised by Miss Strickland her- 
self, and it contains an elaborate index. The 
illustrations, beside the portrait of the au- 
thor, are portraits of each of the queens 
from Matilda of Flanders, the queen consort 
of William the Conqueror, to Anne. Beside 
these there are a number of photogravures 
of places and buildings associated with the 
story, such as Westminster Abbey, Trinity 
College, Burgos, Twickenham and Kensing- 
ton Palace, to name five in the first and 
eighth volumes. 

Miss Strickland is credited by all who 
have read her volumes with a spirited style. 



• The School for Scandal : A Comedy. By Richard 
Brmsley Sheridan. Illustrated by Frank M. Gregory. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. ^3.50. 

t Lives of the Queens of England from the Norman Con- 
quest. By Agnes Strickland. Illustrated. Eight volumes. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. ^16.00. 



picturesque method and /great industry in 
searching documents and old records, from 
which she has drawn much matter of un- 
questionable value ; her delineations of man- 
ners and customs, especially, have retained 
their value. She belongs, however, to a 
school of historical writers who now seem 
greatly out of date, as she was an extreme 
partisan of royalty and the church. She 
was highly partial to the Stuarts, and unjust 
to the Whigs who brought in William III. 
Readers of this new edition, as well as of the 
older ones, will thus need to be on their 
guard against accepting Miss Strickland as 
an authority in history, for she is not such 
but only an agreeable compiler. The value 
of her work, judged by the canons of strict 
historical criticism, is comparatively slight; 
but as volumes likely to attract many read- 
ers, and lead them on to something more 
reliable and more strictly historical, they 
have had, and will probably long retain, a 
distinct place of their own. 



V00E8 POPUU.* 

LIKE its predecessor of last year's date, 
-* this second series of dialogues of the 
people, as they might well be called, by Mr. 
Anstey, is both entertaining and instructive 
reading. Mr. Anstey and Mr. Partridge 
make a very good running pair, and one 
might well say that a better insight into 
contemporary English life can be gained 
from these amusing conversations than from 
many novels, or more serious attempts at 
representation of British character. 'Arry 
and 'Arriet, for instance, go to the Tudor 
Exhibition, and 'Arry declares at the outset, 
" Well, I s'pose as we are 'ere, we'd better 
go in a buster for a book o' the words, eh ? " 
He comments on Henry the Eighth's pink 
hat, with a green feather, in this style : " Ah, 
but that was ole 'Enery all over, that was ; 
he wasn't one for show. He liked a quiet, 
unassumin' style of 'at, he did. *None of 
yer loud pot 'ats for me ! ' he'd tell the Royal 
'atters ; ' find me a tile as won't attract peo- 
ple's notice, or you won't want a tile yer- 
selves in another minute!' An' you may 
take yer oath they served him pretty sharp, 
too!" 

The "desultory enthusiast " at the Royal 
Academy is as well hit ofiE by writer and 
artist. "The man who always makes the 
right remark " declares that he has not seen 
anything that he could carry ofiE with him, 
and his flippant friend replies: "Too many 
people about here ? Never mind, old chap, 
you may manage to sneak an umbrella down- 
stairs." Mr. Culdersack's conversation " At 
a Dance," on the basis of hieroglyphics writ- 
ten on his cuffs, is exhilarating. "At the 
British Museum," when the old lady inquires 
of the policeman if there js any article here 



* Voces Populi. Reprinted from Punch. By F. Anstey. 
With Twenty-five Illustrations by J. Bernard Partridge. 
Second series. Longaians, Green & Co. ^1.75. 



that is supposed to have belonged to Adam, 
the policeman, a wag in his way, replies : 
"Well, Mum, we 'ave 'ad the 'andle of his 
spade, and the brim of his garden 'at, but 
they wore out last year and 'ad to be thrown 
away; things won't last forever — even 'ere, 
you know." Mr. Anstey 's report of the in- 
dignation meeting held in a London square 
takes off some amusing features of the ex- 
treme Democrats and Socialists; and "A 
Row in the Pit," because of a tall hat in the 
front row, we should especially commend to 
the attention of theatrical managers in this 
country, where the same nuisance extensively 
prevails. 

THE MAGAZIHE OF ART.* 

AMONG the books which make most 
acceptable holiday gifts the bound vol- 
umes of TAg Magazine of Art should not 
be overlooked. We have noticed from time 
to time during the last twelve months the 
successive numbers of this enticing periodi- 
cal. When bound together in substantial 
covers, stamped with an appropriate design, 
they make an art volume of great variety 
and beauty. To mention but a few of the 
contributions which serve to keep the reader 
in touch with the art history and criticism 
of today, there are the papers on Holbein's 
"Ambassadors," by Mr. Dickes and others; 
the instructive series on " Artistic Homes," 
and various biographical and critical articles 
on painters and sculptors, such as J. Linnell, 
Redgrave Rich, Sir George Reid, Niccol6 
Barabino and others. Among the multitude 
of finely executed pictures these more es- 
pecially catch one's eye — the frontispiece 
in colors ; " A Breezy Day," by H. E. Det- 
mold ; Mr. Burne-Jones' " Six Days of Crea- 
tion ; " "A Portrait of a Lady," by J. Rus- 
sell; "The Watering Place," an etching 
after Troyon; "The Old Story," by Aim a- 
Tadema; "On the Road in Wallachia," by 
Schreyer ; Mr. Waterhouse's " Circe ; " "A 
Portrait of Walter Crane," by Watts; Mr. 
Partridge's representation of Miss Terry 
as "Queen Katharine;" and "The Kind 
Confessor,'" by Zamacois. But even the 
smallest illustrations in the excellent depart- 
ment called " Our Illustrated Note Book " 
are attractive and finely executed. 



— It is announced that a new management will 
convert Peterson^s Magazine into an illustrated 
periodical devoted purely to literature and art, 
under the title of T^e New Peterson Magazine^ at 
two dollars a year. The magazine will have as its 
editor Frank Lee Benedict, and for associate 
editors Octave Thanet, M. G. McClelland and 
Howard Seely. The New Peterson will begin 
with the January number, but the December num- 
ber will receive its name and form in order to 
serve as a sample copy. The address of the 
magazine will be 1 12-114 South Third Street, 
Philadelphia. 



•The Maganne ol Art CasseU & Co. ^5.00. 
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OBianrAL foetbt. 



A Book of Cheerful Cats. 

(th« opficb cat rbviewbth it, using thb pen of 

B. CAVAZZA.) 

Here's maoy a comkal kit 
Depicted with excellent wit, 
And the pleasure endures ~ though they *re caricatures, 
Not like me and my kittens a bit ! 

Our smiles are less startling^ wide ; 
Moreover we're not goggle-eyed — 
But our feasts and our dances, no artist but Francis 
Could draw hall so well, if he tried ! 

And no poet, woman or man, 
Conveys all the vtrvt and itau 
Of oar d<nngs and sayings, our watchings and preyings, 
As this J. G. Frands, he can ! 

Giraffes, too, and children, and frogs, 
Inanimate objects, and dogs. 
And donkeys and rabbits, with all their odd habits — 
No subject his fancy befogs. 

Though a cat might be half killed with care, 
Should die look on that picture book there. 
She'd be bound to expire, like the cat of Cheshire, 
In smiles that illumine the air ! 

The Century Co. of New York 
Has published this excellent work 
At a dollar. To choose it and then to peruse it 
Your heart will be light as a cork ! 



MIOHEL AHGELO BUONABBOTI « 

ONE of the most important books of the 
present season is Mr. John Addington 
Symonds' long-expected Life of Michel An- 
gela, No one can question Mr. Symonds* 
fitness for the undertaking. As an authority 
for the laity on every subject relating to the 
Renaissance in Italy, whether of art, litera- 
ture or customs, he has long been preemi- 
nent; as an expert he may claim to rank 
with the erudite Germans, whose works are 
known to special students only. 

Heretofore the standard life of Michel 
Angelo has been Hermann Grimm's. Valu- 
able as this biography is, the reader who 
sought for information about the character 
and works of Michel Angelo had to wade 
through endless details about this and that 
Italian tyrant — interesting enough in their 
way and carefully studied, but which ren- 
dered it very difficult to disentangle a clear 
and continuous account of the life and work 
of the subject from the histories of wars and 
battles, murders and treasons, in which the 
main story was involved. Fortunately Mr. 
Symonds has already, in his works on the 
Renaissance, set down his impressions of 
the wonderful period in which Michel An- 
gelo lived and worked, and which exercised 

•The Life of Michel Angelo Buonarroti. Based on Stud- 
ies in the Archives of the Buonarroti Family at Florence. 
By John Ad^ngton Symonds. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
#ia.5o. 



SO boundless an influence on his genius. No 
one can hope to understand even dimly so 
colossal and complex a nature who has not 
entered deeply into the spirit and working 
of the Renaissance ; but it is far easier to 
gain a distinct impression of the man and 
his work from a book which confines itself, 
without digressions, to the history of the 
actions, achievements and characteristics of 
the " Unique," as his contemporaries named 
him, than from a history of' wider scope. 

Mr. Symonds' biography is drawn chiefly 
from the archives of the Buonarroti family, 
which were thrown open to the public as 
recently as 1875. He also quotes largely 
from Condivi's contemporary life, as he con- 
siders it more trustworthy than that of Va- 
sari; he is, of course, thoroughly familiar 
with all the important monographs published 
on his subject in German, French, English, 
Spanish and Italian. 

We are accustomed to think of Michel 
Angelo as a morose and solitary man, self- 
satisfying and self-contained; and in a meas- 
ure Mr. Symonds confirms us in this im- 
pression. Yet there was something very 
pathetic in the way in which he clung to his 
family while thoroughly conscious of the 
greediness and ingratitude of his brothers. 
We see clearly the sudden gusts of passion- 
ate anger and suspicion, often unfounded, to 
which Michel Angelo's extremely sensitive 
nature moved him, and the fierce indignation 
which the sight of human meanness, so for- 
eign to his temperament, aroused ; but in the 
end he proves himself warm-hearted and for- 
giving. The collection of letters and papers 
from which Mr. Symonds draws so freely 
throws many curious side lights on sixteenth- 
century Italian life. Ludovico, Michel An- 
gelo's father, writes to him a long letter of 
good advice about his health, ending thus : 
"Above all things, take care of your head 
and keep it moderately warm, and see that 
you never wash ; have yourself rubbed down, 
but do not wash." 

Two letters of Catherine de Medici, about 
the statue she wished to raise to her hus- 
band's memory, show the instigator of the 
St. Bartholomew Massacre in quite a new 
light. One of the most interesting docu- 
ments in the book is an account of the meet- 
ing of a council of artists to determine where 
Michel Angelo's statue of David should be 
placed. It was finally decided that it should 
be put where Donatello's statue of Judith 
used to stand, "because the Judith is an 
omen of evil ; besides it is not proper that 
the woman should kill the male." Mr. Sy- 
monds quotes from a letter of Sebastiano 
del Piombo, which, he says, contains the 
whole of one side of the Italian Renaissance ; 
when Michel Angelo was decorating the 
sacristy of S. Lorenzo there arose some 
question about painting the inside of the 
lantern; Sebastiano, in perfect good faith, 
wrote : " For myself, I think that the Gany- 
mede would go there very well ; one could 



put an aureole about him and turn him into 
a St John of the Apocalypse when he is 
being caught up into the heavens." In a 
letter from Bologna Michel Angelo wrote 
his brother: "I am lodged here in one 
wretched room, and have bought a single 
bed, in which all four of us sleep ; " the four 
consisting in himself and his three workmen. 
Yet this was the man whom kings, popes, 
sultans and grand dukes vied with one an- 
other in attaching to their courts. He habit- 
ually went to bed with all his clothes and 
even his boots on, allowed himself but little 
sleep, and when working ate only bread, 
and that in very small quantities. His sor- 
did way of life did not arise from avarice, 
for he spent large sums on his family, con- 
stantly supporting them and paying their 
debts over and over. He was proud of his 
family name, and he would not permit his 
brothers, anxious as he was that they should 
become self-supporting, to take occupations 
which he considered derogatory to their 
social station. Michel Angelo's relations 
with Vittoria Colonna must be mentioned 
here, and also certain grave charges against 
his moral character, due to the ill-advised 
defense of his friends as well as to the de- 
traction of enemies ; but it will be sufficient 
to say that Mr. Symonds' defense of his 
"hero and master" is minute and complete. 

Hitherto one of the most puzzling facts to 
the student of Michel Angelo's life has been 
the long periods of apparent inactivity, the 
barren spaces, as it were, in his hard-work- 
ing, over-pressed life. These periods Mr. 
Symonds shows to have been times when 
he let his artistic capacity lie fallow in order 
to devote himself to literature and the study 
of the Italian poets. It must have been in 
one of these so-called inactive periods that 
he became the famous Dante scholar that 
we know he was. But we cannot, however, 
consider unproductive the years to which 
we owe the splendor of the sonnets with 
which Michel Angelo enriched the Italian 
language and all literature. In the composi- 
tion of verse the artist and craftsman seems 
to have sought that recreation which such 
an ardent, nervous temperament as his could 
only find in change of occupation, not in 
entire inaction. 

Mr. Symonds gives us many valuable chap- 
ters on the technical art work of the master, 
as well as on his life and character. Those 
on the conception of the scheme of decora- 
tion for the Sistine Chapel, on the Lau- 
rentian library and on Michel Angelo as a 
draughtsman and as an architect, strike us 
as being of peculiar value. One of the most 
interesting features of the book is a detailed 
account of the various extant contemporary 
portraits. It is impossible to praise too 
highly the illustrations in these two volumes ; 
of the fifty reproductions from the work of 
the master, with which they are adorned, 
eight are photo-etched copper plates, and 
the frontispiece U an etched 'portrait.Q[^ 
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In Mr. Symonds' former work his style 
has been admirable at its best, having a 
limpid clearness, delicately tinged with emo- 
tion and enthusiasm ; at its worst, it has 
sometimes degenerated into florid elabora- 
tion. In the present work he shows that he 
has gained restraint and balance in the years 
since his volumes on the Renaissance were 
written. If we sometimes miss the beautiful 
and glowing enthusiasm of which his earlier 
studies of art were full, we find compensa- 
tion in the larger and clearer view of life 
and art which every page of this biography 
imparts. After all, tolerance is finer than 
enthusiasm, and truth is the one aim of 
every form of art. 

There can be little doubt that these noble 
volumes will henceforth be accepted as the 
standard life of Michel Angelo. 



POEMS OF HELEH JA0K80H .« 

THE more familiar initials, "H. H.,"are 
found on the title-page of this holiday 
edition of Mrs. Jackson's poems only in the 
ornamental wreath below the title. A very 
speaking likeness with the autograph, " Helen 
Jackson," fronts this page. The quantity of 
her finished verse is sufiicient to make a vol- 
ume of more than two hundred and sixty 
pages, printed in the admirable style of the 
University Press, each poem being adorned 
with a small initial letter. The artist is 
M. £mile Bayard. In the case of a writer 
so little picturesque and so deeply thought- 
ful and meditative as Mrs. Jackson, the selec- 
tion of a French artist to illustrate her work 
seems to us not a happy choice. The full- 
page photogravures (in themselves works of 
art, excellently reproduced) have a tone and 
spirit which, to our mind, do not harmonize 
with Mrs. Jackson's. The illustration for 
"The Christmas Symphony," for instance, 
has a decidedly theatrical atmosphere, quite 
out of keeping with the beautiful stanzas 
it accompanies. That unsurpassed poem, 
"Spinning," depicts an angel blessing the 
distaff in the blind one's hands; but the 
figure would have been more appropriate to 
the close than to the beginning of the verses. 
M. Bayard's thoroughly French nature ap- 
pears in such illustrations as " In the Pass," 
where he has so far disregarded the indica- 
tions of the poem, in his desire for mere 
picturesqueness, as to represent the guide 
and the traveler gazing through a real stone 
arch in the mountain. The illustration to 
" Fallow " represents haying and harvesting 
going on, and golden fruit hanging on the 
trees, at one and the same time; Mrs. Jack- 
son cannot be called faithful to the seasons 
in her lines, but M. Bayard goes beyond her. 
On the other hand, in the illustration to 
" Esther " M. Bayard is thoroughly at home 
on a congenial subject. The portraits of 
Emerson and Charlotte Cushman are real 

* Poems of Helen Jackson. Illustrated. Roberts Broth- 
ers. ^3.00. 



adornments to the volume, and there is a 
photograph of Mrs. Jackson's grave on Chey- 
enne Mountain. Recognizing the artistic 
excellence and fitness of a considerable part 
of the photogravures, we trust that this is 
not the definitive illustration which such a 
body of rare and delicate verse is to receive. 



NEW TOEZ NOTES. 

IMAGINE a tall man of thirty-five, with a 
frank, good-humored face, a black mus- 
tache, a nose almost Greek in its outline, red 
cheeks that suggest plenty of English roast l)eef 
and with the high, stooping shoulders of the tra- 
ditional student. Your vision will then have the 
chief characteristics of Mr. F. Marion Crawford, 
the American, Italian, English, Indian — what 
shall I say ? or, rather, choose what you will — 
novelist. For Mr. Crawford is an American by 
inheritance, an Italian by breeding, an English- 
man by training and an Indian by virtue of 
writing about India with the knowledge of a 
native. Perhaps, after all, it is fairest to say 
that he is cosmopolitan. Surely this is a quality 
to be prized by any one whose life is spent in 
depicting humanity. 

Mr. Crawford recently came back to America 
for his first visit in ten years — this time to give 
readings from his novels. " He possesses for 
Americans the attraction of novelty," says Major 
Pond, that wiliest of managers, who has the 
direction of his tour. The major b right. Mr. 
Crawford as a man is only an ideal to more 
than nine tenths of his army of admirers in this 
country. I am happy to be able to say that the 
embodiment of the ideal is not, as in most cases, 
a disappointment. ** The man who never wrote 
an unsuccessful story*' has evidently not been 
spoiled by his success. This fact suggests at 
once two of his most marked characteristics — 
good sense and modesty. He has the rare 
faculty of being able to speak of his works 
with perfect freedom, yet without a suspicion 
of egotism. 

" How did I happen to write my first book ?** 
he repeated in a conversation that I had with 
him the other day, ** It was very curious. I 
did not imagine that I possessed a faculty for 
story-writing, and I prepared for a career very 
different from the career of a novelist ; yet I 
have found that all my early life was an uncon- 
scious preparation for my work. My boyhood 
was spent in Rome, where my parents had lived 
for many years. There I was put through the 
usual classical training — no, it was not the usual 
one, for the classics are much better taught in 
Italy than in this country. A boy in Italy by 
the time he is twelve is taught to speak Latin, 
and his training is so thorough that he can 
read it with ease. From Rome I went up to 
Cambridge, England, and remained at the uni- 
versity for several years. Then I studied for 
a couple of years at the German universities. 
During this time I went in for the sciences, and 
I expected to devote myself to scientific work. 
Finally I went off to the East, where I did a 
good deal of observing and continued my studies 
of the Oriental languages, in which I had taken 
considerable interest. It was while I was in the 
East that I met Jacobs, the hero of Afr. haacs. 
Many of the events that I have recorded in Mr. 
Isaacs were the actual experiences of Jacobs. 



He is still alive, by the way, and he knows that 
he is the hero of my story. He has been rather 
conspicuous of late through his negotiations 
with an English syndicate for the sale of an 
enormous diamond in his possession. Well, 
Jacobs made me a novelist; and this was the 
way it happened : 

" One night, more than ten years ago, during 
a visit in New York, I was dining with my uncle 
at a restaurant on Madison Square (now removed 
to make way for a bank). I told him some of 
the queer adventures of Jacobs, and he was so 
uiterested that when we returned to his house 
he made me sit down and write them out that 
very evening. At first I intended to incorporate 
them in a magazine article — I had written a 
few magazine articles at the time. But as I 
got warmed up to the work it occurred to me 
that I might make Jacobs the hero of a story. 
So I added some purely imaginative incidents, 
and developed the thing into a novel. I gave 
the manuscript to my uncle, who seemed to be 
greatly pleased with it; and I thought nothing 
more about it. My uncle offered it to the Mac- 
millans. They held it for a long time without 
giving any decision. They said they liked it 
immensely, but were afraid it wouldnU take 
with the public. Meanwhile I had started on a 
second work — I had enjoyed writing the first so 
much that I wanted to try another just for my 
own satisfaction — and Dr. Claudius was finished 
when I heard that the Macmillans had decided 
to publish Mr. Isaacs. To my great astonish- 
ment this was a success, and Tve gone on writing 
novels ever since.** 

In reply to a question with regard to his 
methods of work, Mr. Crawford said : " I have 
no moods. After I begin a novel I write all day 
and day after day until I finish it. Do I find 
the strain of writing so long exhausting? O, 
habit makes one used to it. My plan of con- 
structing a novel is very mechanical, conse- 
quently very unromantic; but mechanics are 
often useful in the arts. For example, I first 
conceive an idea for a story. Sometimes this 
is a philosophical thought or an epigrammatic 
remark which I work out in the form of fiction. 
Then my plot shapes itself in my mind. Then 
I arrange it in a series of chapters — about a 
dozen of five thousand words each if it is to be 
a short novel ; many more, of course, if it is to 
be a narrative, a three- volume novel. Suppose 
my novel is to be of twelve chapters. The first 
three chapters prepare the ground ; the sixth or 
seventh contains the first climax — the lovers* 
quarrel, perhaps, or a murder or some such 
dramatic episode. The remaining chapters work 
up to the grand climax, or the finale at the end 
of the book. I never revise my manuscript, 
and I make very few changes in proof.** 

When I asked Mr. Crawford if he gathered 
his material from real life, he said : " Yes, very 
much of it, but not consciously. I do not go 
about studying any particular people, for in- 
stance, in order to put them into a story. I find 
that my experience stores material in my mind, 
and as I write the material presents itself for 
use whenever it is available. One naturally gets 
local color from the actual scenes in which the 
story is laid; but after all I l^lieve that local 
color is vastly inferior to the development of 
character, though my friend Oscar Wilde ac- 
cuses me of overdoing it. Humanity, though 
much the same all the world over, is always 
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worth studying, and local color exists every- 
where, in America as well as in India. But so 
far as India is concerned, it seems to me we 
might all leave this field to Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 
Mr. Kipling knows India as no one else knows 
it, and no one else can picture it so perfectly 
as he." 

We touched upon the subject of hypnotism, 
which Mr. Crawford has treated with much skill 
in his stories. " I once made a careful study of 
hypnotism," he said. ** I have, by the way, 
the honor of being a member of the Psychical 
Society, but Tve never seen a ghost. The 
nearest I*ve come to it was in seeing the 
shadow of a ghost, as it were. Our apart- 
ment in Rome faced a public park. At night, 
when the lamps in the streets were lighted, the 
shadow of a portion of the park railing was 
thrown on the back wall of our drawing-room. 
Now here is the extraordinary part of the story. 
The reflection on our wall always showed the 
shadow of a man leaning on the railing, though 
there actually was no man there. This phenom- 
enon was observed by at least a dozen people. 
I myself have seen it many times. We used to 
invite our friends to see it. I suspected that 
it might lie due to the reflection of the light 
through the glass in our windows. One night I 
got up and smashed every pane of glass in them ; 
but the reflection still remained on the wall." 

I asked Mr. Crawford if he thought America 
afforded the novelist as good material as Europe. 
"Ah, yes," he replied, **I think it offers more. 
In the flrst place, I believe that the Northern 
races are more emotional than the Southern, 
though I know, of course, that the reverse is 
generally supposed to be true. The Northern 
man has great self-control and outward calm, 
but plenty of feeling within. The Italian shows 
all the feeling he has, and that feeling is merely 
superflcial. An Italian can cheat another Italian, 
but no one else. Because the American works 
all day long and lives in a kind of business 
groove it does not follow that he is a machine 
all the time. I am inclined to believe that his 
confinement during working hours gives an im- 
petus to the varied forces of his nature when 
he is not at work. Then, too, all American life 
is so complex that it is exceedingly interesting 
and rich in material for fiction. I must say, 
however, that I have been struck by the differ- 
ence between the great writers of distinction of 
America and those of Europe that I have had 
the good fortune to meet. The Atnerican writers 
seem to lack the superabundant vitality of the 
Europeans, and to be inclined somewhat to the 
melancholic temperament. Tennyson, Browning 
and Renan were all men of great physical vigor 
and light- heartedness. I once had the pleasure 
of spending a day wiih Tennyson. He was full 
of jollity. He smoked a pipe and sipped whisky 
and water all day long; and he amused us by 
reading jocular references to his latest poem 
from American newspapers. He fairly roared 
over them." 

Mr. Crawford is to begin his reading very 
shortly in Boston. The exact date has not as 
yet been decided upon. He is personally known 
to many Boston ians, and he is closely related to 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and many other Boston 

worthies. 

» 

— According to the Bookman the late Lord 
Tennyson knew how to make bargains with his 



publishers. Messrs. Strahan & Co. paid him five 
thousand pounds per annum for the right to pub- 
lish such books as had appeared at the date of 
their contract, and received ten per cent com- 
mission on the new works they issued. It speaks 
volumes for Tennyson's popularity that they 
made a profit notwithstanding the heavy pay- 
ments to the author. Of The Holy Grails issued 
at "js. 6(/., forty thousand copies were sold within 
a short time of publication. Subsequently Mr. 
Henry S. King paid Lord Tennyson four thou- 
sand a year for the old books. Of a com- 
plete edition of the poems Mr. King sold a hun- 
dred thousand copies at ys. 6d, per volume. In 
view of these figures, who will say that the taste 
for poetry is dead in this prosaic age ? 



PHILADELPHIA LETTER. 

SAID Mr. E. W. Bok the other day to a san- 
guine friend, *' What reason have you to 
suppose that literature is growing in Philadel- 
phia ? " The unhesitating reply was : ** At least, 
we have the Ladies* Home Journal.''* This was 
an argumentum ad hominem which the editor 
modestly waived ; but he as gracefully acknowl- 
edged the force of the arguments which followed. 
Yet here comes the list of authors who are to 
contribute to the New York Authors' Club's 
Liber Scriptontmy with only three names which 
can be claimed for Philadelphia. Mr. Maurice 
Francis Egan and Mr. William S. Walsh are 
now voluntary exiles, who owe, at least, some 
allegiance to the town for a training which has 
left with them grace of style and much bookish 
lore. The former will contribute ** An Ungrate- 
ful Martyr ; " the latter, *• A Higher Hope," a 
poem. The only author on the list of nearly 
a hundred who is a consistent and wholly loyal 
Philadelphian is Mr. Francis Howard Williams. 
He will fill a page of Liber Scriptorum with the 
music of one of his songs. 

But happily this is not the whole strength of 
Quaker authorship in the metropolitan club. 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell is a member, and John 
Bach McMaster is another. With contributions 
from these the exhibit would be at least more nu- 
merous than that of Boston, with Mr. Percival 
Lowell, Prof. Josiah Royce and Mr. Horace E. 
Scudder. 

Mr. Bok, by the way, will sail for Italy in the 
early part of next year on an editorial mission of 
startling proportions. To sit at his desk and 
never go to sea is not the way of the alert, mod- 
ern editor. The whole world is his foraging 
ground, and he must do the harvesting himself. 

Apropos of the Authors* Club, it is pleasant 
to record that Mr. Charles Goodrich Whiting, 
one of its Down East members and the writer 
of that delightful, out- door book, SaunteringSy 
came to Philadelphia the other day on a tour of 
out-and-in-door inspection. He will contribute 
a poem to the authors' book, called *' Brand in 
the Storm," which leads to the reflection that, as 
most of the poets of the Club print prose and 
the prosaists poetry, the book had best take 
for a motto Browning's lines which account for 
Dante's pictures and Raphael's sonnets : 

Using nature that's an art to others. 
Not, this one time, art that's turned his nature. 
Does he paint ? he fain would write a poem ; 
Does he write ? he fain would paint a picture. 

Talking of paint reminds me that there will be 
a liberal display of Pennsylvania and Southern 



art at the Academy of the Fine Arts, beginning 
January 16 and closing February 4. The pic- 
tures to be hung are those destined, from this 
State and its southwardly surroundings, for 
the Columbian World's Fair. Many im})ortant 
works new and old are promised, and the ex- 
hibition bids fair to be the best representation 
of local art yet held here. 

Previous to this display, and early in Decem- 
ber, the Academy will present the first exhibit 
of Englbh pre- Raphael ite art ever given in this 
country. There will be hung all the pictures 
belonging to Mr. Samuel Bancroft, Jr., of Wil- 
mington, Del., which were mentioned in a pre- 
vious letter, together with his series of photo- 
graphs and Hoi Iyer autotypes of Rossetti's pic- 
tures, which, with only one or two exceptions, is 
complete. Beside these, and filling out the total 
list of Rossettis which are known to be owned 
in America, will be the originals and photographs 
belonging to Prof. Charles Eliot Norton of Cam- 
bridge, and the large oil picture owned by Mr. 
Charles I^ Hutchinson of Chicago. Supplement- 
ing the Rossettis, the Academy has secured 
several important works by Bume- Jones, Madox- 
Brown and Mrs. Rossetti, together with Mr. 
Herbert H. Gilchrist's unique set of Blake's 
pencil drawings, prints and paintings. There 
will be nearly one hundred and fifty numbers in 
the catalogue, and the exhibition will give Amer- 
icans an impression of this beautiful art never 
conveyed through the magazine cuts and printed 
descriptions. Following this collection will come 
one formed of rare books and prints, decorative 
bindings, incunabulse, and some rich Oriental and 
other hangings and tapestries, gathered from 
sources in Philadelphia known only to the elect. 
One of these, an indefatigable bibliophile and 
editor, Mr. John Thomson, has brought the 
objects together from the private collections of 
Mr. Clarence Clark, Mr. Clarence Bement, Mr. 
Horace Howard Fumess, Mr. Carl Edelheim, 
Mr. John Sartain, Mrs. Joshua B. Lippincott and 
others. 

To cry back to the subject of authors, it is 
notable that the magazines are recognizing the 
talent of Philadelphia somewhat liberally of late. 
Mr. Owen Wister has a strong story in the Christ- 
mas Harper* s ; Miss Repplieris heard afresh in 
the December Atlantic^ upon ** Wit and Humor," 
a topic she is at her best in discussing; Mr. 
Charles Leonard Moore will have an article- 
entitled ** The Future of Poetry," in the Janu- 
ary Forum ; and Mr. Talcott Williams writes 
on Philadelphia in St. Nicholas. Beside this, 
another magazinist. Miss Anne Hollingsworth 
Wharton, is about to issue through the Lippin- 
cotts a dainty little volume of her essays, to be 
aptly called Through Colonial Doorways ; while 
Prof. Henry Pancoast brings out, through Henry 
Holt, his first book, Representative English Lit- 
erature. Professor Pancoast has done most use- 
ful work in lecturing and leaching, and his book 
will show the value of this experience together 
with a trait of innate critical judgment. Another 
scholar who has done worthily, and been duly 
praised everywhere saving, perhaps, in his own 
country, is Prof. Felix E. Schelling. His edition, 
with notes, of Ben Jonson's Discoveries, which 
Ginn & Co. published, has warmed the heart of 
even the Saturday Revie^v into eulogy. 

The field of lecturing is still populous with 
voices from home and abroad. Mr. Frank Miles 
Day, who planned the Art Club and has given 
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US some of our most graceful buildings, b to 
talk on "The Architecture of the Renaissance 
in Italy," with stereopticon pictures, at the Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts, on Fridays in December, 
beginning with the 9th. Mrs. Waldo Richards, 
who has come back to America with the applause 
of all London ringing in her ears, gives two 
•• Dramatic and Dialect Recitals " in the draw- 
ing-rooms of Mrs. J. Dundas Lippincott and 
Mrs. Thomas McKean, on December i stand 5th. 
She will read " Crossing the Bar," and a sonnet 
on Tennyson by a Philadelphia author who has 
been discovered by Mr. George W. Childs. Mr. 
Childs considers the sonnet the best verse on 
Tennyson he has yet seen. 

Harrison S. Morris. 



HOLIDAY BOOKS. 



Prue and I. 
The beautiful edition of what very many of 
George William Curtis' readers call his most de- 
lightful book is a forcible reminder of the loss 
the country has recently suffered in his death. 
The volume was probably projected and largely 
printed before his decease. It is illustrated from 
drawings by Alfred Sterner in the vignette style, 
familiar in French illustrated books. They are 
on the whole creditable to the artist, although 
it cannot be said that they add very much to the 
attractiveness of a text so charming in itself. 
These chapters from the thoughtful bookkeeper, 
whose Prue was such a close companion of his 
thought and his work, on " Dinner Time," '* My 
Chateaux," "Sea from Shore," ** Titbottom's 
Spectacles," **A Crube in the Flying Dutch- 
man," " Family Portraits " and " Our Cousin 
the Curate " will be new to the present genera- 
tion of readers, and they will remind those in 
middle life of the young Curtis before he became 
the great orator and gracious reformer. The 
preface is a reproduction of Mr. Curtis* manu- 
script. The whole make-up of the volume is 
very comely, and it is in every way a fit memo- 
rial of the courteous gentleman and most per- 
suasive speaker and writer whom we have lately 
lost. — Harper & Brothers. $3.50. 

An Attic Philosopher in Paris. 
This volume, in the original of M. £mile 
Souvestre, has long been a favorite with teach- 
ers as suppljring that rare thing in French liter- 
ature — a pure and feeling record of plain living 
and high thinking. The attic philosopher was 
a happy man, for he lived in a beautiful world 
which his own true heart revealed to him round 
about, and his sincerity and gentleness brought 
him friends from every side. This translation 
is well illustrated by an artist whose name is 
not given, and tastefully bound somewhat in the 
style of the story of Colette which has been so 
popular of late. — D. Appleton & Co. I1.50. 

Daisy Miller and An International 
Episode. 

We are not among those who believe that 
Daisy Miller is one of the minor books of Mr. 
Henry James deserving of illustration, and the 
holiday form which it has received from the pub- 
lishers has too much of the quality of Daisy 
Miller herself to commend itself to a fastidious 
taste. Mr. Harry W. McVickar is the artist ; 
the larger part of the illustrations are inserted 



in the text after the vignette fashion, and others 
partly surround or wholly frame the pages. 
There is a certain lack of delicacy and distinc- 
tion in themt which is in very good keeping with 
the heroine's style, but which has the effect of 
noxiously exaggerating the bad points of Daisy 
Miller's character. We would trust her repu- 
tation with confidence in the hands of those 
who have read of her in a plain volume rather 
than in an edition with illustrations of this kind. 
The International Episode is better ; but neither 
can this be called a very felicitous choice for 
illustration. The success of the illustrations is 
doubtful. Mr. McVickar, by the way, has so 
little confidence in himself as to refrain from 
giving a full-face view or even a good profile of 
Daisy Miller. The binding of the volume is in 
extraordinarily bad taste. — Harper & Brothers. 

I3-50- 

The Praise of Paris. 

This well- written work of description by Theo- 
dore Child, whom we must now unhappily call 
"the late," contains little about Paris that is 
new ; yet the reader, whether familiar or not with 
the gay French capitol, finds his interest un- 
abated from beginning to end. In addition to 
the regulation "sights," Mr. Child has given a 
number of pleasing little sketches of character; 
and throughout he has well caught the Parisian 
flavor. Among the divisions under which the 
various points of interest are treated one may 
note as of special interest ** The Banks of the 
Seine ; " " The Parisienne ; " " Le Grand Cou- 
turier ; " " The Duellists ; " " Proletarian Paris ; " 
"The Com^die Fran9aise; " and "The Institute 
of France." The best part of the book is its 
fine illustrations. The subjects are well chosen, 
and they are rendered with fascinating verve. 
As a picture book alone the volume is worth its 
price; the typographical work is excellent, and 
altogether The Praise of Paris will be welcomed 
by many ** good Americans " who wish to see the 
great French city before they die, if not with their 
own eyes then through those of so good an 
observer as Theodore Child was. — Harper 
Brothers. $2. 50. 

The Story of Columbus. 

Lives of Columbus, more or less popular, 
have been many of recent months, but Mrs. 
Elizabeth Eggleston Seelye's volume, illustrated 
by her sister. Miss Allegra Eggleston, and edited 
with an introduction by her father. Dr. Edward 
Eggleston, needs only to be seen to approve 
itself as one of the most attractive, and only 
to be read in part to establish itself as one 
of the most reliable of the shorter volumes. 
Mrs. Seelye writes in a familiar but not col- 
loquial style; she has evidently taken great 
pains to found her readable narrative upon the 
facts as made known by the most reliable au- 
thorities, like Navarrete, Mr. Harrisse, Signor 
Staglieno and Mr. Justin Winsor. She has been 
careful to avoid mere erudition, and yet gives all 
those minute particulars which make Columbus 
a natural and living figure. She does not take 
either extreme in regarding him as either saint 
or villain, but passes a fair historical judgment 
upon him such as time, we are sure, will bear 
out. The volume is the first of a series intended 
to present " what is most interesting and delight- 
ful in American history." Much care has been 
taken to gather materials for authentic pictures, 
which Miss Eggleston has executed. It would be 



somewhat of an improvement in this direction if 
she would avoid drawing upon her imagination 
for such disagreeable pictures as that of the dead 
messengers of Don Bartholomew. The volume 
is one to be commended most heartily to young 
folks in particular. — D. Appleton & Co. $1.75. 

Literary Qems. 

Six new issues in the dainty little series of 
pocket volumes, issued by the Putnams and fitly 
called " Literary Gems," are Milton's " L* Alle- 
gro" and "II Penseroso," together with his 
" Sonnets " and " Odes ; " Sheridan's ** Rivals ;" 
Bryant's " Thanatopsis," with three other favor- 
ite poems; Gray's " Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard," with a selection from his "Odes" and 
"Sonnets;" Irving's "Rip Van Winkle " and 
*'Wolfert's Roost;" and Thackeray's " Charity 
and Humor." Each of these little volumes has 
a frontispiece, and, to our mind, any of them is 
preferable to the more ambitious volumes, once 
so popular, containing a single poem spread out 
thin, and illustrated mainly for use on the parlor 
table. These " Gems " can be slipped into the 
pocket, and made familiar companions. — G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. Each, 7Sc. 

Ihe first of the volumes just mentioned and 
Joseph Rodman Drake's "Culprit Fay" come 
to us bound in white and gold, at a higher price. 
— G. P. Putnam's Sons. Each, $i.oa 

Miss Austen's Novels. 
The charming and handy edition of Miss Aus- 
ten's ten volumes — supervised by Reginald Brim- 
ley Johnson and published in London by Messrs. 
J. M. Dent & Co., and in New York by the Mac- 
millans — has been completed by the issue of 
Pride and Prejudice in two volumes, and Persua- 
sion and Nort hanger Abbey ^ each in one volume. 
For copies of these delightful novels to be held 
easily in the hand and carried about from place 
to place one could hardly ask for anything better 
than this edition, so well cared for by Mr. John- 
son and published in such excellent typographi- 
cal style. — li.oo per volume. 

Dorothy Q. 

The dainty volume containing three of Dr. 
Holmes' most popular poems, " Dorothy Q." 
(concerning whom Mr. Charles Francis Adams 
has lately been furnishing some fresh informa- 
tion), "The Ballad of the Boston Tea Party" 
and "Grandmother's Story of Bunker Hill Bat- 
tle," is one of the choicest of the minor holiday 
gift books. The illustrations have been confided 
to Mr. Howard Pyle ; his success in the work is 
ample justification of the selection. He seems to 
us to be almost equally happy in his representa- 
tions of Dr. Holmes* ancestress, of the members 
of the remarkable Tea Party in Boston Harbor 
and of the scenes in Boston and Charlestown on 
the day of Bunker Hill. It would be difficult to 
name an illustrated volume of the season in 
which the poet and the artist are better mated 
than here.— Houghton, Mifflin & Co. I1.25. 

The Dragon of Wantley. 
Mr. Owen Wister has imagined a solution of 
the legend of the "Dragon of Wantley," un- 
known to historians and poets. He sets forth, 
in thb very amusing volume, how Sir Godfrey 
Disseisin, the fourth baron of Wantley, missed 
some of the best wine from his cellar. Like all 
the rest of the mysteries which happened to theA^ 
neighborhood, this loss was attributed to^e 
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ferocious dragon. When all the monks of Oys- 
ter le Main had been slain by a band of roving 
members of the guild of ** Go as you Please," 
the monks* bodies were buried in the monastery, 
the adventurers clothing themselves in monastic 
array whenever they became visible to the outside 
world. Sir Francis, the grand marshal, ravaged 
the country at night in the disguise of a crocodile 
breathing fire. How the dragon was slain, and 
how Elaine, Sir Godfrey's daughter, found a 
husband, must be left to the readers of the en- 
tertaining chronicle. It b a story which reminds 
one in some degree of Mark Twain's parody of 
the legend of King Arthur, but it is in much 
better taste; though the humor is not of the 
highest kind, it is genuine, and for the most part 
unforced. Mr. John Stewardson has ably assisted 
Mr. Wister by his illustrations. — J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $2.00. 

The Great Streets of the World. 
Many others beside the readers of Scribner^s 
Magatitu^ already familiar with* the series of 
articles published in it under the above heading, 
will welcome the reproduction of them in this 
tasteful volume. The authors and the subjects 
have been very happily matched by the editor, 
and it would be difficult to award a prize of su- 
periority to any one of the writers, so high is the 
general level of excellence The treatment has 
happily avoided the extremes of the guidebook 
and mere impressionism. The thought was a 
happy one, and it has been admirably carried 
out by writers thoroughly familiar with the great 
streets of New York, Ix>ndon, Paris, Rome, 
Venice, Berlin and St. Petersburg. The illus- 
trations would need to be improved considerably 
to come up to the level of the text ; it is a fre- 
quent fault in them that human figures of no par- 
ticular significance take too large a share of the 
space, leaving famous buildings, statues and the 
natural features of the streets very much in 
the background. — Chas. Scnbner's Sons. $4.00. 

Barbara Pritchie. 
Mrs. Caroline H. Uall interested herself, some 
fourteen years ago, in investigating the actual 
facts in regard to the heroine of Whittier's 
famous ballad of Frederick town. She has been 
moved by the memoir of Stonewall Jackson, 
recently published by his widow, to reinvestigate 
the whole subject; and this volume of one hun- 
dred pages covers the whole ground in a very 
thorough fashion, Mrs. Dall finds a consider- 
able number of inaccuracies in Whittier's verse 
in regard to the road on which the troops came, 
Stonewall Jackson not being at their head, the 
firing of the soldiers and the words attributed 
to Jackson, with the exception of " March on." 
We think Mrs. Dall is herself mistaken in sup- 
posing that Whittier timed the action at noon. 
He wrote : 

Flapped in the morning wind ; the sun 
Of noon looked down and saw not one. 
Up ro»e old Barbara Fritchie then ; 

but "then" evidently refers to the time when 
the " forty flags " were waving, not of course to 
the time when they had all disappeared from the 
streets, for this would have allowed the heroine 
no opportunity for her exploit. The main fact, 
however, that Barbara Fritchie, then over ninety- 
five years of age, seized her littje flag, the staff of 
which the soldiers had dislodged by their firing, 
and waved it, with some such words as the poet 
puts in her mouth, is undoubtedly historical. 



Mrs. Dall has done a service both to the annals 
of the war and to the readers of Whittier's poem 
in setting forth the facts with such completeness 
and exactness. Although she was of German 
descent, Barbara Fritchie's photograph shows a 
face that could be duplicated in almost any New 
England town. — Roberts Brothers. |i.oo. 

In the Beautiful Qate. 

A new volume of poems, chiefly religious, by 
Miss Lucy Larcom, b one of the choice holiday 
volumes of the year. Its white covers, with a 
lily embossed upon a golden ground, inclose 
spiritual songs as unworldly and as S|>ontaneous 
as a flower of the field. The quality of Miss 
Larcom's verse — sincere, hopeful and uplifted 
— is too familiar to her admirers to need de- 
tailed exposition. Instead we may dte her 
vision of 

A WHITB WORLD. 

I never knew the world in white 

So beautiful could be 
As I have seen it here today 

Beside the wintry sea ; 
A new earth, bride of a new heaven, 

Has been revealed to me. 

The sunrise blended wave and cloud 

In one broad flood of gold. 
But touched with rose the world's white robes 

In every curve and fold ; 
While the blue air did over all 

Its breath in wonder hold. 

Earth wras a statue half awake 

Beneatli her Sculptor's hand. 
How the Great Master bends with love 

Above the work He planned ! 
Easy it is, on such a day, 

To feel and understand. 

— Houghton, Mifiiin & Co. |i.oo. 



The Fallow Field is an oblong quarto of some 
thirty pages containing Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr's 
poem with this title, illustrated in charcoal by 
Zulma De Lacy Steele. Christmas buyers who 
incline to one- poem volumes should not fail to 
notice the excellent work which Miss Steele has 
put into the illustrations of Mrs. Dorr*s sincere 
and touching lines. — Lee & Shepard. I3.00. 

Jessica Cone has edited, with various appro- 
priate texts and a few lines of verse, a volume 
of Scenes in the Life of Christ, It is an attractive 
book, of which the substance is some sixty good 
photogravures of famous pictures. The major- 
ity of these are figures of Christ or the Madonna 
from modern French and German artists; but 
such works as Raphael's "Transfiguration" and 
Leonardo's ** Last Supper " have not been omit- 
ted. The volume is one of the most finished and 
satisfactory books of this Christmas season as 
an art volume of moderate cost. — G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. I3.50. 

Charles Scribner's Sons have published in a 
pretty edition, with several good illustations by 
W. T. Sraedley, Mr. Thomas Nelson Page's 
affecting story of old Virginia, Marse Chan. — 
$1.50. 

Gleams and Echoes is the title given to a taste- 
ful volume containing a half-dozen thoughtful 
poems by A. R. G., illustrated by as many artists, 
like H. Bolton Jones, F. Dielman and W. H. 
Lippincott. The verses and the illustrations are 
much above the usual level of illustrated volumes 
of this general kind. — J, B. Lippincott Co. $2.00. 

Irene £. Jerome's usual holiday volume is this 
season entitled Sun Prints in Sky Tints. Dur- 
ing a recent summer on the Northern lakes she 
found much delight in the blue tint so easily 
produced by the photographer, and she has, as 
far as the exigencies of print would allow, given 



the same tint to her illustrations for this volume. 
The selections are of a somewhat miscellaneous 
order, relating mainly to the seasons and to 
flowers ; and Miss Jerome's illustrations arc of 
the style familiar through her previous works. 
The effect of the blue tint in both text and 
illustrations is very pleasing. — Lee & Shepard. 

By Shakespeare's Twilights, F. S. Price, the 
compiler of a little volume of passages from 
Shakespeare, illustrated by W. P. Chaloner and 
H. P. Barnes, means his mornings and his sun- 
sets. The idea of the volume is well carried out 
to make an inexpensive little gift book of good 
quality. — D. Lothrop Co. $1.00. 

The Magic Laugh, sung by Mr. A. O. Kaplan 
and illustrated by Mr. Frank M. Gregory with a 
free hand, is the baby's laugh, *' the magic laugh 
of youth." The verses tell the story of a re- 
markble dream which the author had of the 
Solar Chemist who manufactured such a laugh 
at his request. — Cincinnati, Ohio : Published by 
the author. 
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The New England Country. 

Illustrated volumes about New England life 
and manners in older times are not a new thing 
in these days, whether it be an illustrated edition 
of such a pure classic as Whittier's Snow Bound, 
or volumes of mingled philosophy and observa- 
tion like Mr. H. W. Mabie's, and Dr. Under- 
wood's noticed below. Mr. Clifton Johnson, 
however, has succeeded in striking out on a new 
line in his attractive volume, entitled The New 
Etigland Country, for which he has furnbhed 
both text and illustrations. The latter are nu- 
merous, and almost entirely reproductions of 
photographs taken by him on the spot, the full- 
page series illustrating the different months in- 
cluded. Mr. Johnson's method has been to 
sketch first the '* Old Times on a New England 
Farm," which are the usual subject of books on 
New England life. In hb second part he takes 
up a subject of scarcely less interest, concerning 
which one has to rely upon the newspapers and 
current periodicals for information rather than 
on books — the New England of today, /. e., the 
actual manners and customs and the general 
situation of the New England country towns and 
farms at the present time. The picture of the 
old times in the hill country of western Massa- 
chusetts and the Connecticut River valley near 
by in the early years of this century which Mr. 
Johnson draws, without any attempt at literary 
style, offer many occasions for regret. New 
England has indeed been transformed by the 
civilization of the last half century, and too oft^ 
the cities and towns have gained at the expense 
of the country. '• New England as the Traveller 
Sees It " is the record of a five days' journey in 
which Mr. Johnson sets down, in faithful but 
unadorned fashion, the incidents of a drive 
through the .country untroubled by railroads. 
'•Camping among New England Hills " is a record 
of wood life in the middle of summer in a hollow 
of the Green Mountain range of lower Vermont. 
Taking Mr. Johnson's text and his pictures to- 
gether, we incline to think that there is scarcely 
a volume of prose to which we should send a 
person with more confidence that he would get a 
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thoroughly trustworthy impression of New Eng- 
1 and country life, past and present, than this 
Wasteful compilation. — Lee & Shepard. $2.50. 

Quabbin. 
L>r. Francis H. Underwood in this extremely 
interesting volume tells the whole story of life in 
one of the less important towns of Western Mas- 
saxrhusetts, this side of the Connecticut River. 
Probably a person acquainted, as the reviewer 
does not chance to be, with that section would 
easily identify the place. There is not much 
history to be related of Quabbin, but all the lines 
of New England village life are followed out, 
familiar to readers of fiction in the writings of 
Dr. Holmes, Miss Jewett and Miss Wilkins, to 
name no others. Dr. Underwood devotes spe- 
cial attention, naturally and properly, to the char- 
acters and careers of the four ministers, of whom 
he knew more or less, and whose successive pas- 
torates were nearer to marking periods in the life 
of Quabbin than any other events. He deals 
S3rmpathetica]ly yet justly with the manners and 
speech, the methods of farming, the administra- 
tion of town and parish, the quilting party and 
the cider mill, the moral tone and the intellectual 
atmosphere of the place, and finally gives the im- 
pressions which a native gets on his return after 
a long absence. The time embraced in the recol- 
lections is mainly from 18 15 to 1840, a period 
which has not been treated often in books of 
reminiscence and description of New England 
life. We can most heartily commend Dr. Under- 
wood's volume to the great army of natives of 
New England and their descendants who would 
have a faithful and comparatively minute account 
of an old New England town. We can make but 
one quotation, a part of the long sentence giving 
the prevalent creed of Quabbin : 

The Quabbin man of the better sort believed 
the Hible to be inspired, in mass and in detail, 
from Genesis to Revelation ; that Unitarianism 
and Universalism were doctrines of devils; that 
Methodists and Baptists were well-meaning peo- 
ple, but blown about by winds of doctrine ; that 
the cross was a svmbol of popery, and Christmas 
a superstitious observance ; that the Federalists 
inherited the wisdom and virtues of Washington, 
and that John Adams and his son John Quincy 
were his worthy successors ; that Jefferson was 
the father of infidelity, and that, if every Demo- 
crat was not a profane rascal, at least every pro- 
fane rascal was a Democrat ; that Daniel Webster 
was the greatest orator of any age (*' He kin 
talk, this Daniel Webster; he km talk, I tell 
yeou; he kin"). 

— Lee and Shepard. $1.75* 

Along New England Roads. 

The honored author of this prettily made little 
volume, Mr. W. C. Prime, says that probably no 
one ever made a book for the reason which in- 
duced the making of this. The papers contained 
in it were originally published in the New York 
Journal of Commerce^ and were so admired that 
persons unknown to him have threatened to make 
a book of them if he did not. Hence this capti- 
vating collection with the alluring title. The 
charms of the hill country in western Massachu- 
setts, Vermont and New Hampshire have never 
been the subject of a more appreciative traveler 
He writes of the roads that wind in and out, up 
and down, along the streams and among the 
mountains, with the zest of one who loves them. 
A disciple of Izaak Walton, he goes a-fishing, 
and many are the stories of catching trout. 
A lover of folk-lore, he gathers the legends of 



remote hamlets. A student of human nature, 
he delights in portrayals of the odd characters 
he meets in remote inns or by some hospitable 
fireside far from the busy haunts of men. An 
optimist of the most genial and benignant type, 
he finds everything pleasant, this world a good 
place and New England one of the most favored 
spots therein. — Harper & Brothers. $1.00. 



BOOKS FOB TOUNG PEOPLE. 



Rhymes and Ballads for Qirls and Boys. 
A large and elegant volume, bound in Christ- 
mas colors of dark fir-tree green and frosty sil- 
ver, contains poems for children by Miss Sarah C. 
Woolsey (Susan Coolidge). Her verse has im- 
agination, tenderness and narrative power. We 
like the ballads and the poems which are some- 
what realistic better than those in which the 
fancy is predominant Little allegories and im- 
personations of the sun, the wind, the roses and 
sweet peas and violets have so often been written 
that, unless a poet can devise an especially novel 
treatment, the result is apt to be trite and chilly. 
But such admirable work as "In the Orphan- 
House," with its tender miracle ; the lesson, not 
too much insisted upon, of ** Going to School ; " 
the quaint humor of "Daddy Longlegs;*' the 
simple spirituaJization of common things in '* The 
New Nursery ; " and the vigorous and interest- 
ing verse of "Hodge the Cat,'* are models of 
verse for young readers. The good Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen himself could hardly have entered 
more fully into the sentiments of ** The Snow- 
Man," built up and then left out in the cold by 
the children : 

As long as they stayed I was almost warm, 
I could feel a pulse that came and went, 

A morement stirred in my frozen form ; 
Or was it the children who shook and bent, 

Who shook me and pounded, until I felt 

As if I were real, and going to melt ? 

The volume is beautifully illustrated by Har- 
riet Roosevelt Richards, £. H. Garrett and 
others. — Roberts Brothers. $1.50. 

The Clocks of Rondaine. 
The whimsical fancy of Frank R. Stockton b 
well employed in his books for children, which he 
writes with sympathy and evident enjoyment. 
Some of these narratives we have met before in 
magazine form ; but in a child's estimation any 
story that is really worth reading once is better 
worth reading a second time, and these will bear 
the test very well. The little girl who loved her 
rose clock, and wished that all the other docks in 
town should keep time with it, is likely to be an 
especial favorite; but children may be better 
pleased with the more rollicking humor of such 
tales as "The Great Show in Kobol-Land," and 
" The Christmas Truants" who captured a band 
of robbers and compelled them to burn, sack 
and pillage in ancient style. — Charlc-* Scribner*s 
Sons. 1 1. 50. 

Qiovanni and the Other. 
These twelve stories by France «> Hodgson 
Burnett, of ** children who have mi»'it -Tories " 
in her fancy, have the indescribable chnj m which 
attaches to all her juveniles and which has de- 
servedly made them famous. She treats her 
children with a far-away manner as of an ob- 
server, and then suddenly with a flood of tender- 
ness as if her heart were bursting with love. If 
they are a little nsuighty she graciously condones 



their faults, and rhapsodizes over their possibili- 
ties of greatness. The art of perfect manner 
gives thb book, as to her others, a hold upon 
the interest of grown-up people and children. 
It is surprising that the sweetness does not clog, 
but the writer knows how to arrange her mate- 
rial and to be chary of adjectives. The gem of 
the book for tenderness is ** The Boy who be- 
came a Socialist'' — Mrs. Burnett's little son. 
The most fanciful tale, yet told so well that it 
seems absolutely true, is the story of the child 
who died in Pompeii eighteen hundred and 
eleven years ago. Mrs. Burnett can sympathize 
with the Ufe of the "Old Hawthorne Tree," 
which at last became young and beautiful and 
the center of a green spot in East London. Mr. 
Birch's illustrations are graceful, and full of 
sympathy with the characters he portrays. — 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 

More Qood Times at Hackmatack. 
Mrs. Mary P. W. Smith seems to have dis- 
carded the pen name of P. Thome, under which 
signature she wrote when we first became ac- 
quainted with her stories of healthy, happy child 
life in New England fifty years ago; but she 
writes with the same genuine affection for the 
simpler, earlier times. She does not believe in 
the pinched, morbid New £ngland«rs of recent 
fiction, and thinks chUdren were none the worse 
for being taught obedience and industry. She 
writes professedly of the '*good times," and 
leaves the other times to a comfortable oblivion. 
The children in the book enjoy sugaring- off in 
the spring and nutting in the autumn. Soap- 
making has its especial charm as well as hay- 
making. Perhaps the book will be enjoyed most 
by those who find their own experiences reflected 
in its pages. — Roberts Brothers. 1 1 . 2 5. 

The End of a Rainbow. 

Since The Story of a Bad Boy was written it 
has served as model for many stories, though 
few of them suggest the delightful naturalness 
of that interesting chronicle. Mr. Rossiter John- 
son succeeds often in catching the trick of a boy's 
reasoning as well as his mode of expression ; but 
occasionally the youthful reader yields to a sus- 
picion that, after all, the writer is ** making it up." 
The story is told in the first person, but the nar- 
rator is not the boy who invariably comes out 
ahead of the others. He failed in finding the end 
of the rainbow, as many of us do in this every- 
day world, and he failed later in more important 
undertakings. He accepted failure philosophic- 
ally, however, and did not grudge success to the 
one who proved himself worthy of it. — Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 

The Siege of Norwich Castle. 
To those who, sitting beside the blazing wood 
fire of a winter evening, relish a brave story of 
chivalry, we cordially recommend this tale of the 
times of William the Conqueror. The author, 
M. M. Blake, has evidently made enthusiastic 
studies of English history, and the result b a 
very picturesque and spirited romance. It b 
graced by somewhat of the aesthetic quality de- 
veloped in the art schools of which Mr. William 
Morris, Mr. Swinburne and the late Dante Ros- 
setti are masters. In writing this imaginative 
history of the fortunes of Earl Roger, Lady 
Emma and their friends and retainers the au- 
thor has carefully consulted the chronicles 
the times; but she has used her knowledge 
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freely and without stiffness. The book is full 
of the ancient customs and properties. Battle, 

— not the impersonal, smoke- veiled attacks tn 
masse of the present, but the hand-to-hand con- 
tests of the past; the gentle arts of the feudal 
dames and their bower maids; si^^e and its 
hardships; and the zealous crusaders and pil- 
grims for the Holy Sepulchre, go to form a 
series of spirited scenes, brilliant in color and 
full of movement. The illustrations by the au- 
thor are good in composition and firm in outline. 

— Macnullan & Co. I1.50. 

Bimbi. 
A beautiful holiday edition of these stories — 
origmally written by Ouida (Miss de la Rame) 
for His Royal Highness, the Prince of Naples 

— appears in time for Christmas purchasers. 
The stories are very charming. They have the 
quick and brilliant sentiment and expression 
without the exaggerations and extravagances of 
Ouida's writings for older readers. For bimbi, 
it is true, the thought and style would often 
prove too difficult. Of the Italian gradations of 
juvenility — bimbi, bambini, fanciulli, ragazzi, 
giovinetti — the latter age would perhaps best 
comprehend the fanciful and witty design of the 
book. Some of the delicate sentiment or satire 
appeals indeed to grown-up readers more than 
to others. Particularly delightful are the stories 
of the Niirnburg stove, the apple country and 
Findelkind. Others, as ** The Ambitious Rose- 
tree " and " Lampblack, *' are rather too unreal 
and allegorical to please the average child. Yet 
most children are exceptional I The illustra- 
tions, by Mr. Edmund H. Garrett, are dainty and 
finely executed. Type, paper and binding are 
in accord to form an elegant and attractive 
Christmas book. — J. B. Lippincott Co. 

St. Dun8tan*8 Clock. 

The scene of this story is laid in two old 
timber houses which stood to the east of St. 
Dunstan*s in the west, and marked the point 
at which the great fire of 1666 was arrested 
which destroyed the greater part of the old his- 
toric London. The church of St Dunstan was 
demolished in 1832; and the only relics of it 
which still survive are its monuments, removed 
to the modern building, and the famous clock, 
the hours of which are beat by the bronze 
figures of Gog and Magog. This was removed 
and placed on the wall of St. Dunstan*s Villa in 
Regent's Park. The old houses themselves were 
demolished but a few months since, while Miss 
Ward's pretty story regarding them was in press. 

— Macmillan & Co. 11.5a 

Some Strange Comers of Our Country. 

We are glad to heartily commend Mr. Charles 
F. Lummis' attempt to arouse the attention of 
young people who regard America as of all coun- 
tries the most prosaic and commonplace to 
some of the wonders of the United States, and 
above all of the Southwest. He tells us that in 
America we have more marvelous snake charm- 
ers than in India; a more wonderful ** passion 
play '* than that at Oberammergau, for live vic- 
tims are crucified almost every year in memory 
of the Crucifixion ; and that some of the Amer- 
ican Indians perform far more remarkable feats 
of juggling than those seen in India. Mr. Lum- 
mis describes the terrible rattlesnake dance and 
the grand cafion of the Colorado with equal 



vigor, and whether he is writing of the habits of 
the Indians among whom he has lived, or the 
magnificence of the Southwestern scenery, he 
will be equally impressive to boys and girls. 
No one could help being awakened to a new 
sense of interest in America by the strange 
ways and places so well described here. We 
can wish no better holiday present for school- 
boys and girls than a copy of Mr. Lummis' book, 
full of amusement and education as it is. — The 
Century Co. I1.50. 

Robin Redbreast. 
Thb is the unusual and pretty name given to an 
old red house in the neighborhood of Thetford 
in England, in which lives an elderly lady of 
rank, named Lady Myrtle Goodacre. How she 
became acquainted with the grandchildren of 
her dearest school friend, how they nearly sup- 
planted those of her own kin and blood and 
how all was made right in the end is told, in 
the progress of the story, with Mrs. Molesworth's 
peculiar grace and charm. The book can be 
recommended as equally delightful and helpful 
for the reading of girls from twelve to sixteen 
— that age when a moral lesson is understood, 
forgiven and sometimes assimilated. — Thomas 
Whittaker. I1.25. 

The Beautiful Land of Nod. 
Children will like some of the jingles and all 
the pictures of this very pretty book; but the 
larger part of it is likely to appeal more to their 
elders than to them. Particularly is this the 
case with the short stories with which the rhymes 
are interspersed, and which belong to what Mrs. 
Malaprop would call the *' Paregorical '' order 
of literature — tales about fans, pokers, kitchen 
tables and other inanimate objects which become 
alive, after the fairyland fashion, perform antics 
and articulate lessons. Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox shows herself in some of the little verses 
possessed of the true nursery lilt. — Chicago : 
Morrill, Higgins & Co. I1.50. 



77te Story of Juliette ^ a quaint, semi-fairy story 
by Beatrice Washington, belongs to that increas- 
ing class of books written designedly for chil- 
dren which are most entertaining to grown-up 
people, owing to the skill with which they are 
written. The French setting of the tale and the 
interpolation of French phrases and bits of song 
add to the pleasing lightness of the romance. 
"The Princess*' does not die, the **Blue 
Dragon " is mended and the true knight wins the 
lovely maiden. The beautiful make-up of the 
book and its fanciful illustrations increase its 
charm. — Roberts Brothers. |i.oo. 



BOOKS FOB GIBL8. 



A Rosebud Garden of Qirls. 
Seldom is a series of stories written with a 
single definite puipose, like those in the present 
volume by Miss Nora Perry. Their effect is 
cumulative, and the method is far better for 
the young than direct teaching through moral 
essays. Miss Perry shows in her characters the 
absurdity of snobbishness, of social class lines, 
as frankly and dramatically as she exhibits the 
value of refinement and grace. These tales 
ought to have a wide reading among girls at 
school or "in -society," especially among clan- 
nish Bostonians who ignore the fact that good 



manners and culture exist in the far West. Miss 
Perry in writing for children never uses words 
or phrases which belong to adult life ; she is too 
skillful a literary artist Her children talk and 
act like healthy, natural girls and boys. The 
complexity of their motives is ludicrous, just as 
it is in real life ; they are afraid of the uncon- 
ventional, hate themselves for their fears and 
congratulate themselves when they conquer their 
timidity and are true to their best feelings. Two 
of the tales we particularly commend to visitors 
among the poor who think too much of philan- 
thropy in the abstract and forget the value of 
sympathy and the similarity of natural feeling in 
the poor and the rich. The stories are so enter- 
taining in their sprightliness that they do not 
need a justification from their purpose. — Little, 
Brown & Co. I1.50. 

Monica, the Mesa Maiden. 

This is one of the best books for young people 
that have appeared this season. The author, 
Mrs. Evelyn Raymond, knows how to suit the 
taste of that important class of readers. Monica 
is a lovely little maid of noble Spanish descent 
who nearly supports her family by acting as 
"donkey girl'* for tourists at San Diego. She 
has a shiftless father, a demented great-grand- 
mother, a deformed cousin and a brother, Ga- 
briel, who means well but is careless and idle. 
She is passionately fond of Gabriel, and when he 
flees to the mountains because he thinks he has 
caused the death of a young American friend, 
Paul, she sets off alone on her favorite donkey 
to find him. She has made devoted friends in 
two families among the guests at one of the 
great hotels, and her history now becomes in- 
volved with theirs. They go off camping among 
the mountains, and there, by a singular chain of 
circumstances, more than one mystery is cleared 
up and more than one lost person is found. 
There is a good priest in the story, a sweet young 
girl, Christine, a lovely mother and a wandering 
Englishman in search of a lost sister. There are 
thrilling episodes, like the cyclone and the ship- 
wreck, and sad times for Monica in the house of 
her cruel uncle. What part all these people and 
events have, and what an important character 
the shrewd little donkey, Pueblo, is, the reader 
must find out for himself. The author has con- 
siderately furnbhed a vocabulary of Spanish 
words and phrases. — Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
I1.25. 

Witch Winnie's Studio. 

This is another of the popular series of stories 
for girls, written by Mrs. Elizabeth W. Champ- 
ney. Witch Winnie, in irrepressible fashion, 
takes part in affairs which interest all sorts of 
girls. She is a traveler in Europe, a " King*s 
Daughter,'* a boarding-school mischief- leader 
and an unconventional art student, by turns or 
all together. Thus the clientage of young maids 
who like to follow Winnie's fortunes must be 
numerous. This volume tells of her d^but — 
rather sudden, indeed, bat youth loves marvels 
— as a landscape painter whose work is mis- 
taken for a genuine Rousseau. This success be- 
comes a grave embarrassment through the dis- 
honesty of a picture dealer. There is a love 
affair, which is very much hindered by the sus- 
picions cast upon Winnie's veracity and origi- 
nality. Finally, of course, everything is adjustde 
and explained ; but we are sure that Winnie will 
give occasion to her biographer for more stories 
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before she is consigned to the safe shelf of the 
married- and- happy- ever- after. In course of the 
book there is much description of artist life in 
New York. Mrs. Champney has not been diffi- 
dent in using real names, but she has said only 
agreeable things of her contemporaries. The 
pretty illustrations are by Mr. J. W. Champney. 
— Dodd, Mead & Co.- $1.50. 

The Next Door House. 

Mrs. Moles worth is a well-known and deserv- 
edly popular story-teller for young people. Older 
people 6nd her style pure and free from slang; 
her lessons are healthy and the atmosphere of 
her tales is never morbid. This book is for 
either boys or girls from ten to twelve years old. 
Willie, the principal character, is an invalid and 
motherless boy who had lived much alone with 
his father, a physician in a small village in Eng- 
land. The next door house had been empty for 
many years ; but one day it showed signs of life, 
and after a good deal of preliminary excitement in 
the way of alterations in the garden a new family 
took up their abode there. The family consisted 
of a mother and two daughters, and soon they 
became the constant companions of the lonely 
l)oy. How the children's friendship drew the 
older people together, and how the three young 
lives became bound up together, is the theme. 
The children's characters are well drawn and 
carefully differentiated. There are two or three 
pretty illustrations in the book; the cover is gay 
and the print is excellent Altogether, it will be 
an ungracious child who will not welcome it for 
a Christmas present. — Cassell Publishing Co. 
$1.50. 

An Affair of Honour. 

This story has rather a misleading title. It 
suggests a duel at the very least, and we are not 
at all prepared to find the hero a heroine, and the 
book one for girls not for boys. It is the story 
of little Alicia, whose name meant noble, and 
who tried hard to live up to it. Her good father 
left her with her grandmother to make a visit, and 
it required considerable courage for her to meet 
the many new experiences that came to her dur- 
ing that visit. But with the help of the sensible 
old butler Fanshawe — who is an admirable char- 
acter — and with her father's last words ringing 
in her ears, she restrained her temper and suc- 
ceeded in living up to her name. The final act 
in the drama of little Alicia is her meeting with a 
man whom, she called "Mr. Despair;" she fed 
and cared for him secretly, when it took a great 
deal of bravery to do it The forlorn man turned 
out to be the long-lost son of her grandmother's 
friend and neighbor, Mrs. Meadows, and little 
Alicia had the credit of reclaiming him. This 
all reads very sweetly in a child's story ; but in view 
of the hard facts of life we cannot think it wise 
to put such a story into the hand of a little girl. 
Reading the newspapers a day or two since, we 
noted that an escaped criminal was trying to en- 
tice little girls away from their homes. It is a 
good thing for small people to be taught to be 
careful about making friends with strangers. 
For a child to feed secretly a strange man hid in 
a barn, because he asks her to say nothing about 
it, may be called an affair of honor in a story, 
but it is a very dangerous experiment for a little 
girl to try. If the writers of children's books 
would realize their responsibility to parents, chil- 
dren's reading would not be such a problem. 
The illustrations in this story are remarkable. 



They show great talent, and make little Alicia a 
real character. — J. B. Lippincott Co. 

The Little Sister of Wilifred. 
This story is by the author of Dear Daughter 
Dorothy^ which made a hit among children last 
year. Dear Daughter Dorothy was really a bit 
of a prig, but fortunately the children never 
found it out. The heroine of this little story is 
a much more lovable child, and her warm im- 
pulses and generous ways are very winning. The 
writer's plot is a simple one. Wilifred was 
adopted from a Home by a wealthy physician, 
while her little twin sister was left to grow up in 
the institution, and was finally taken by a loud, 
coarse woman to be the "slavey" of a students' 
boarding house. Of course Wilifred had a beau- 
tiful home and everything she wanted, while her 
little sister led a life of hardship and neglect. 
When about ten years old the two met. They 
were so much alike that they recognized one an- 
other at once. The generous Wilifred suggested 
that they change clothes, and that she take her 
sister's place in the boarding house. The plan 
was tried ; and the various absurd and pathetic 
incidents which occur during the exchange make 
up the writer's story. The kind doctor finally 
decided to adopt both children — a conclusion 
truer to story life than it is to the worka-day 
world. The tale is pleasantly written and the 
characters are well drawn. The illustrations 
are stiff and disagreeable. — Roberts Brothers. 
$1.00. 

Dear, and Baby John. 

The pathos, simplicity and rippling humor with 
which the unnamed authoress of Miss Toosey*s 
Mission has invested Diar is unique in its 
charm. The writer is more delicate in touch 
and more truly human in the unfolding of her 
details and more imbued with a love of nature 
than Mrs. Ewing, with whom she is often com- 
pared. She has a story to tell from pure love of 
telling it ; but she insists on doing this leisurely, 
stopping to note the changes of nature on the 
way. If the reader hastens for the conclusion 
he finds himself compelled to turn back to enjoy 
the wayside touched as " Dear " (the baptismal 
name which her tender, absent-minded father 
gave her) emerges from her quaint, care-taking 
childhood into a maiden rare and sweet in the 
growth and fulfillment of her love. — Roberts 
Brothers. |i.oo. 

Baby John, by the same author, is slighter in 
construction, but as true and vivid in its human 
interest It is the story of two girls, one of 
whom marries her employer and through her 
mill-hand friend and her own baby learns at last 
to love her husband. It is an old story told in a 
perfect way. — Roberts Brothers. 50c. 



BOOKS FOR BOTS. 



The Captain of the Rittiewink. 
The boys who divide the honors in Mr. Herbert 
D. Ward's new story are much more like ordi- 
nary flesh- and- blood fellowii than those who 
usually figure in books of atl venture. They are 
not impossible heroes, to whom every mischance 
is an opportunity for distinguishing themselves, 
and who display qualities of endurance, sagac- 
ity and pluck that would deserve an Iliad. On 
the contrary they make ridiculous mistakes, meet 
unqualified disappointments and show themselves 



the victims of circumstances, like ordinary mor- 
tals generally. Nevertheless, they are quite as 
interesting as if they had had less to learn. 
Their cruising was pleasant while it lasted, their 
adventures exciting and their escapes narrow. 
The story was first published as a serial in the 
Youth* s Companion, — Roberts Brothers. $1.25. 

Canoemates. 
Mr. Kirk Munroe has written many successful 
books for boys. This one, a story of adventure 
on the Florida Reef and in the Everglades, does 
not fall below the others in point of stirring ad- 
venture, although it lacks a little of the origi- 
nality which distinguished Prince Dusty , for in- 
stance. Given two active, quick-witted boys, 
each provided with a canoe that might have 
been appropriately named " Heart's Desire " and 
adding the possibilities of a cruise in unknown 
waters, any boy can see for himself that a good 
story must be the result. Mysterious disappear- 
ances of the canoes, visits to Seminole camps, 
shark fishing, a deer hunt, a forest fire and 
other experiences of the same nature follow one 
another rapidly, until the boys rejoin their anx- 
ious but admiring relatives, and begin to plan 
for other cruises. — Harper & Brothers. I1.25. 

The Battle of New York. 
This season brings many books for children 
and young people, but among all that have ap- 
peared this year we have yet to see one that 
should be placed above Mr. William O. Stod- 
dard's story with the above title, in either spirited 
narration, historical worth or general interest. 
It is a story of the times of our Civil War, and 
the chief points towards which the other lines 
converge are the battle of Gettysburg and the 
draft riots in New York. A young Confederate, 
whose friends are in the North and in whose for- 
tunes we become interested, serves to give the 
story a wider range than one might expect and 
to keep it from unnecessary partisanship. Mr. 
Stoddard has written several popular books for 
boys, but this seems to us more worth while than 
any of the others. — D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

The Admiral's Caravan. 

There are always delighted young readers of 
a story of this kind. It belongs in the class 
with Alice in Wonderland, and is by Charles E. 
Caryl. Dorothy, a sweet little girl, suddenly 
finds (in dreamland) that the wooden admiral 
at the "Blue Admiral Inn" and certain other 
wooden figures she has been in the habit of 
gazing at from her doorstep have set off on ad- 
ventures. In all of these she has some part; 
and very wonderful and amusing they are. It is 
quite an entrancing book for little folks. Some- 
thing new and surprbing happens on almost 
every page. The conversations are delicious; 
the rhymes are delectable nonsense, and there 
are a good many of them. The pictures are 
charming, in the daintiest style of Reginald Birch, 
and the make-up is attractive. The story is 
reprinted from St, Nicholas. — The Century Co. 
I1.50. 

Warriors of the Crescent. 

This book, by the late W. Davenport Adams, 
has biographic and historic value. The men 
whose lives are sketched were the great Sultans 
of Ghazni and the great Moguls of India. Those 
renowned warriors and rulers were men of a 
fiery spirit and indomitable will, possessing ^ 
liberal measure the qualities which fitted them 
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to be conquerors and founders of empires. The 
very mention of their names suggests dominion 
and conquest, the barbaric magnificence, the 
cruelty and the splendor, the corruption and the 
tyranny of an £astern sovereign in an Eastern 
court. Mahmud the Great leads in this proces- 
sion of despot rulers. Timur, or Tamerlane the 
Tartar, is another conspicuous figure. Then 
comes Babar " the Lion," who founded the Mo- 
gul empire in India; later, Akbar the Great; 
and that Shah Jahan who will be remembered 
as long as marbles and precious stone: endure 
by the matchless mausoleum, the Vaj Mahal, 
built to perpetuate his love for his lost wife. 
The brilliant list ends with Aurangzib, the last 
of the great Moguls. It would be difiicult to 
find, in so small space, a more admirable ac- 
count of these renowned men. History under 
Mr. Adams' hand becomes as fascinating as 
romance. — D. Appleton & Co. $1.75. 

The Riverpark Rebellion. 
The two stories, by Homer Greene, that are 
included in this volume have been published as 
serials in the Youth's Companion^ a fact that of 
itself will go far to recommend them to the good 
will of boys. The first. is an animated narrative 
of life in a military academy, and the dedication 
makes it evident that Riverpark is only another 
name for River view, the academy at Poughkeep- 
sie ; while the reader b allowed to guess that the 
wise and high-minded Colonel Silsbee of the story 
found his prototype in Colonel Bisbee, once its 
principal, to whose memory the book is inscribed. 
The second story, "A Tale of the Tow Path," is 
no less interesting; though it is considerably 
shorter, it has quite as much incident. It is 
woven out of old materials, presenting to us a 
boy who considers himself ill-treated at home, 
runs away to find the world cruelly hard to him, 
and returns repentant and sincerely eager to take 
up the old home duties. His fortunes, or rather 
misfortunes, are fresh, however, and we follow 
Joe in his work on the tow path with as much 
interest as if he were the first of his kind. — T. Y. 
Crowell&Co. $1.00. 

Kent Hampden. 
Rebecca Harding Davis has not resigned her 
commission of telling stories to boys simply 
because she has now a grown-up son who can 
do the same work admirably; readers of Kent 
Hampden will hope that she will keep her place 
for a long time to come. The story was first 
published as a serial in the Youth's Companion^ 
and many young people waited impatiently from 
week to week to know how Kent managed to 
discover the rogue who had stolen the package 
of notes intrusted to his father, and how he 
could convert the impending ruin into triumph. 
The picture of Kent's gay, careless, peace-loving 
but noble father is well drawn, together with the 
circumstances which made suspicion of him pos- 
sible ; but it would have been truer to his nature, 
as described to us, if he had told the secrets of 
his early life to his wife, trusting her to keep them 
as sacredly as he did himself. — Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons. $1.00. 

Condemned as a Nihilist. 
Mr. G. A. Henty's Siberia, as portrayed in this 
story for boys» is a merciful and easy-going place 
compared with the Siberia to which Mr. George 
Kennan has introduced us in hb volumes. There 
s inevitable discomfort in fetters and imprison- 



ment ; but the characters bear their deprivations 
easily, and the officials exhibit a humanity and 
justice for which other accounts had not prepared 
us. The boy nihilist is not in the very least a 
nihilist, but a young Englishman arrested by 
mistake and sentenced to penal servitude for life. 
His bright and engaging character makes friends 
for him everywhere ; and he effects his escape, 
with a Tartar companion, from the mines of 
Kara, along the Yenisei to the Arctic Ocean, and 
so by boat to the Varanger- Fiord in Norway. 
He meets many exciting adventures by flood and 
field, but comes out at last safe and triumphant, 
snapping his fingers at the Tsar and the Russian 
police. Hoys will find this very entertaining read- 
ing. — Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 

Englishman's Haven. 
Louisburg, in the years preceding the War of 
Independence, was a standing menace to the 
English Colonies in New England. Its size and 
the immense strength of its defenses had passed 
into a sort of legend. Wonderful tales were 
circulated regarding it. From it issued forth 
expeditions of French and Microacs to ravage 
and slaughter the Englbh settlements. Men 
rightly felt that no peace or prosperous growth 
could be hoped for so long as this frowning 
stronghold exbted on their borders unconquered. 
Mr. W. J. Gordon's story relates to this cele- 
brated fortress, to the capture by Sir William 
Pepperell, the subsequent relinquishment to the 
French and the final capture under Wolfe and 
Boscawen, when it was razed to the ground. It 
is a stirring narrative of an exciting time ; and 
boys will like it, in spite of the fact that it 
perforce teaches a little history and geography. 

— D. Appleton & Co. 

The Fortunes of Toby Trafford. 

A clean, honest, manly book for boys, and full 
of lively interest as it b of good sense, is the 
just verdict we pronounce upon thb new story 
by the long-time favorite writer, Mr. J. T. Trow- 
bridge. It is thoroughly to be recommended. 
It incites boys to use their intelligence and their 
hands in order to make their owji way in the 
world, and so be able to add to the comfort of 
their families. Toby Trafford b a practical, 
open-hearted, energetic fellow, who will be 
greatly liked by readers of his own sort. The 
contrast between him and the foolbh and un- 
principled Tom Tazwell b instructive, without 
any suspicion of preachment. In writing for 
younger or for older readers Mr. Trowbridge b 
very fortunate in holding an excellent middle 
course between the elaborate and the rough 
manner. Hb style b correct, simple, natural 
and by no means unrefined. Parents and guard- 
ians who are apt to knit anxious brows as they 
turn over hastily the juvenile volumes in the 
bookstores, in order to fiil their holiday Ibts, 
may safely trust Mr. Trowbmlge's books. They 
are thoroughly pleasant and praiseworthy. Mr. 
Henry Sandham's illustrations — notably "The 
Solitary Path " and ** A Had Day for Business " 

— are very good. — Lee .ind Shepard. $1.25. 

Master Bartlemy. 
Thb little story, by Fiances £. Crompton, has 
a delicate and rare quality. It is about a child, 
and will greatly attract children. Yet its finest 
savor will be enjoyed by grown-up readers, who 
are able to comprehend certain beauties of im- 
pression and atmosphere that the young con- 



temporaries of little Miss Nancy, the heroine, 
will feel but vaguely. The story has the charm 
of quiet and sedate Englbh life; the landscape 
and the details are finely painted, while the old- 
fashioned and tender imaginings of Miss Nancy 
touch the heart. Her faults are so infinitesimal 
and so keenly repented ; her baby heroism and 
efforts to be ** thankful" like ancient Master 
Bartlemy — whose effigy reposes on hb tomb in 
the church — have all the single-minded inten- 
sity of repressed and uncompanioned childhood. 
Little Miss Arminel Anne Throgmorton — other- 
wbe Nancy — is as quaint and high-bred and 
delicately lovable as one of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds' altogether adorable little maids. — £. P. 
Dutton & Co. 75c. 

Tom Clifton. 
The author of that very acceptable book for 
boys, Jed^ here gives us more of his army ex- 
periences. Whether or not thb book is better 
than the first must be left to the boys them- 
selves to decide. Certainly the book b a good, 
clean narrative, not written in a sensational style 
but vividly and yet conscientiously. It is the usual 
story of a "soldier boy " in Grant and Shennan's 
army, who is drawn into it by excitement and 
sentiment, and remains longer than he intended 
from a sense of duty and loyalty. The charac- 
ters have a lifelike air, and are doubtless drawn 
from reality. The war does not begin until one 
hundred of the four hundred pages are passed. 
Thb may dampen the youthful reader a little ; 
but every page is interesting, and the book is an 
excellent one for the holidays. — T. Y. Crowell 
&Co. 

Gil the Gunner. 

Thb is a poor name for a good story. Gil b 
the youngest officer in an artillery regiment, into 
which he has just been promoted before the 
outbreak of the mutiny in India. He b a bold 
and kindly young fellow, full of that rather blun- 
dering sincerity which the youthful Briton of 
the better sort often exhibits. A small act of 
kindness shown to a native " syce " soon > after 
his arrival leads eventually to the saving of hb 
life ; for the ** syce " b no other than the power- 
ful rajah of Adenpore, dbgubed as a servant 
for purposes of hb own. The mutiny would 
seem to be pretty well exhausted as material for 
fiction, after doing duty in that line for thirty 
years 'and upward; but Mr. George Manville 
Fenn proves that there are still surprbes and 
fresh sensations to be extracted from it. One 
of the most stirring incidents b the pursuit and 
recapture of the regimental guns, which the 
Maharajah has carried off to use against the 
Englbh. He has got them to a safe distance, 
and is training hb artillery, when Gil, his major 
and a handful of men get them back by a brilliant 
bit of strategy. — E. & J. B. Young & Co. I2.00. 

Tom Paulding. 
Among boys' books of the season, Mr. Bran- 
der Matthews has written an excellent story, 
although we must set down in the record that 
** Uncle Dick " has not a few of the slightly un- 
pleasant traits of Rollo's " Uncle George." Mr. 
Matthews' story b laid in New York at the 
present day, and turns, oddly enough, on a search 
for buried treasure. There is sufficient incident 
and stir in Tom Paulding to please the children, 
and the tone b healthy enough to satisfy their 
parents. We cannot say that it b one of the r> 
children's books which are equally interesting to 
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old and young, as all the best are ; but it is free 
from the objectionable style and tone too com- 
mon in modern juvenile literature. — The Cen- 
tury Co. $1.50. 

The probable is no longer entertaining ; only 
the impossible captures attention, if one may 
judge from the last story by George Manville 
Fenn, The Rajah of Dah, He has surpassed 
his previous record in a series of adventures 
made instructive by bits of information. A 
naturalist and his nephew, much to their sur- 
prise, are courteously detained as prisoners by 
a rajah, who does as he pleases on his Malay 
Peninsula in spite of the English government. 
They find their fellow countrymen and women 
treated with equal rigor, which is borne with 
equanimity until the rajah proposes to add a 
free-born English maiden to his circle of wives. 
How this calamity was averted, and perils from 
crocodiles and tigers, from "kris** and poison 
were escaped, Mr. Fenn tells with marvelous flu- 
ency and inventive faculty. —Thomas Whittaker. 
11.25. 

Boys with a taste for natural history, and per- 
haps a wider circle of readers, will find matter of 
interest in the book by Charles F. Holder, en- 
titled Along the Florida Reef. Slightly diluted 
with fiction, much information is given concern- 
ing the marine treasures and curiosities that col- 
lect around our Southern forefinger. Turtle- 
catching, shark-fishing, a waterspout and a hurri- 
cane furnish a species of excitement. The book 
b handsomely made, and well and plentifully 
illustrated. It blends instruction and entertain- 
ment in agreeable proportions. — D. Appleton 
&Co. 

The Cadets of Flemming Hall is a book for 
boys and about them. The story is of a school 
with a uniform and a military drill; and Miss 
Anna Chapin Ray, as author, has taken pains to 
make her athletics and her boy life in general 
accurate in detail and true to nature. It is a 
pleasant story, with nothing in it that can harm 
and some things that may amuse, and a good 
many lessons aptly introduced, as to manliness, 
courage and sincerity. —Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. $1.25. 

Professor H. H. Boyesen has grouped eight 
short stories under the title, Boyhootl in Nor- 
way, Three of them first appeared in Harper's 
Young People, The others are new. All are of 
interest and are capital stories for boys, who will 
here be introduced to some spirited scenes in 
life in Norway. Very good are " Biceps Grim- 
lund's Christmas Vacation ; " " The Sons of the 
Vikings ; " " Paul Jesperin*s Masquerade " and 
" The Bear that had a Bank Account." — Charies 
Scribner*s Sons. I1.50. 



— The little old two-story frame cottage in 
Camden, N. J., wherein Walt Whitman spent 
his last lingering days, is to be moved from his- 
torical Mickle Street to a more quiet and seques- 
tered site out on the Haddonfield Pike. Horace 
Traubel of Camden, one of Mr. Whitman's 
warmest admirers, will issue a circular appealing 
to Whitman's friends and admirers all over the 
world for funds to accomplish this purpose, and 
to put the house in shape as a memorial of the 
dead bard. The purchase by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad of the land adjoining Mickle Street upon 
the opposite side primarily necessitates this 



moving. The old house will be equipped with 
relics after the fashion of the Penn Manor in 
Fairmount Park. These relics will include a 
full set of portraits and photographs of Whitman, 
original letters and manuscripts, editions of his 
letters, his picturesque g^rb, his old slouch hat 
and walking stick, and a host of other interesting 
memorials of his busy life. 



PEBIODIOALS. 



The Christmas number of the Century is a 
feast of good things in art, poetry and literature. 
Abbott Thayer's "Virgin Enthroned," Edwin 
H. Blashfield's " Christmas Bells," Edward E. 
Simmons' ** The Mother " and Miss Macomber's 
"The Annunciation," give an opportunity of 
contrasting our American artists with then- for- 
eign brethren in the treatment of religious 
themes. There is an intellectual beauty in all 
these pictures, a beauty which comes from the 
artist's conception as well as his execution ; all 
of them have original charm. R. W. Gilder's 
little poem, **Noel," deserves the honor of 
bemg the Century* s "Christmas Card;" but the 
most remarkable article of the month is Stop- 
ford A. Brooke's " Impressions of Browning," 
an acute analysis written with great brilliancy of 
expression, and enriched by some intimate per- 
sonal reminiscences. So much that is stale and 
forced has been said about Robert Browning 
that the honest impressions of a brave and ap- 
preciative critic like Stopford Brooke are an 
invigorating tonic ** Picturesque New York " 
will surprise by its justification of the adjective. 
The article on Jenny Lind is too short, but shows 
us a charming, lovable character. Mr. Wolcott 
Balestier's story begins prombingly; and Mrs. 
Burton Harrison's continues to be readable, 
though not much more ; Miss Wilkins' " Pastel " 
is graceful but of no particular value. There is 
only one old-fashioned Christmas story here, but 
** Serena's Religious Experience " has an upward 
look, suggestive of the religious nature of the 
great festival. 

Harper* s Magazine for December — the Christ- 
mas number — contains of text proper 162 p^es ; 
of advertising pages 176, making a total of 338 ; 
a volume, indeed. The advertising pages have 
their interest, as we have remarked before. 
The number opens with " A New light on the 
Chinese," an illustrated paper on the Chinatown 
of San Francisco, or rather on Chmese life and 
character as seen from that point of view. 
" Giles Yeoman, a Play," by Mary E. Wilkins, 
is a long, ambitious and effective dramatic com- 
position founded on the witchcraft delusion. A 
paper by the late Theodore Child illustrates and 
describes eight types of the Virgin Mary. There 
are Christmas stories by Miss Woolson, Eva 
McGlasson and Ferdinand Fabre; poetry by 
Miss Guiney, Mr. Aldrich and Julian Haw- 
thorne; and "Pastels in Prose," by Mary E. 
Wilkins. If some Jane Smith had sent these 
last, would they have been given place by the 
editor ? The quaint ballad of " Lord Bateman " 
appears in a new setting of "Comment" by 
Mrs. Ritchie, and hitherto unpublished — and 
delicious — drawings by Thackeray. There are 
other pieces of fiction, and the Editor's Study is 
decorated with remarkably fine vignettes. Alto- 
gether this is a beautiful and interesting number. 



The Christmas number of Scribner*s Magazine 
Contains an article by Mr. Will H. Low upon 
the " Mural Paintings in the Pantheon and the 
Hdtel de Ville of Paris ; " other aesthetic papers 
are Mr. F. D. Millet's upon the " Decorations 
of the' Exposition " at Chicago, and a symposium 
<) deux by Messrs. Low and Kenyon Cox con- 
cerning the value of the study of the " Nude in 
Art." Mr. H. H. Boyesen writes of Norwegian 
art ; and one admirable sentence of his must be 
cited here : " It is easier to paint exaggerations 
and extremes than gently to modulate a noble 
theme along the middle octaves of human senti- 
ment or experience." Mr. Archibald Forbes 
recalls the historic moment of the " Triumphal 
Entry into Berlin." There is much fiction in 
the number, as befits the holiday season. Mr. 
George W. Cable's story of a West Indian in- 
surrection appears as if his hand were out of 
practice. " Apples of Gold," a sketch by Mar- 
garet S. Briscoe, suggested to Signor Marchetti 
a delicate aquarelle, which gives the novelty of a 
colored frontispiece. Octave Thanet's " Assisted 
Providence " is excellent Mr. George A. Hib- 
bard's story, ** Miss Latymer," like his work in 
general, is powerful and significant, but needs 
more magnetism to make its worth felt. Mr. E. 
S. Martin tells a Christmas story in rattling 
verse. Another sketch for the season is Mr. 
George I. Putnam's, ** For the Cross;" Mme. 
de Meissner tells a Russian detective story. 
The poetry includes beautiful verse by Mrs. 
Graham Tomson, Mr. Aldrich and Mr. Bunner, 
and graceful contributions by Mrs Julia Dorr 
and Agnes Lee. The " Point of View " is very 
entertaining. The illustrations are many and 
good. 

We have already noticed " Don Orsino " which 
closes in the December Atlantic, The most 
thoroughly attractive article in the number is 
** A Few of Lowell's Letters," which were writ- 
ten to Mr. W. J. Stillman, whose acquaintance 
with Lowell began in the studio of William 
Page, their common friend. In nothing that he 
wrote was Lowell more fascinating than in his 
familiar correspondence. Mr. Frank BoUes re- 
lates his experiences "Alone on Chocorua at 
Night," last August Rev. E. E. Hale's install- 
ment this month of " A New England Boyhood " 
treats of "The World near Boston," more espe- 
cially Westhampton, to which the Hale family 
made an annual journey, and of "The World 
beyond Boston ; " here Dr. Hale endeavors to 
make "the reader feel distinctly the isolation 
which separated Boston from the rest of the 
world." "A Morning at Sermione " is the 
title of a pleasing article in which Mrs. Ellen 
Olney Kirk combines description of the promon- 
tory in Lago di Garda and commentary on 
Catullus, whose favorite residence it was. Miss 
Repplier handles brightly the often discussed 
subject, " Wit and Humor." Mr. W. H. Bishop 
concludes his papers on "An American at 
Home in Europe," with the record of his house- 
hunting in Italy. Prof. A. C. McLaughlin, 
in considering " Mississippi and the Negro 
Question," seems to forget that representation 
in Congress is not based upon the number of 
voters, but upon the population. Several minor 
matters in the line of fiction and book- reviewing 
fill up a very readable number, not the least ^ 
interesting part of which is the advertisi|ig 
pages. 
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In Uppincotfs AfagoMim for December, Col. 
R. M. Johnston writes the complete novel, 
" Pearce Amerson's WUl; " Col. M. P. Handy 
tells "A Special Correspondent's Story: the 
Surrender of the Virginias." Lippincot^s seems 
to be entering the field of illustration, as the 
articles "An Old American China- Manufac- 
tory," "In the French Champagne Country," 
" An Honest Heathen," " The SUtue of Liberty " 
and " Paul H. Hayne*s Methods of Composition " 
show. It has the usual miscellany of interesting 
matter, and the advertising pages give announce- 
ments for the year to come, which show that 
Lippincotts will not fall away from its present 
standard of readableness. 

President Eliot of Harvard University con- 
tributes to the December Forum a notable arti- 
cle, *' Wherein Popular Education has Failed." 
He starts from this position : ** These, then, are 
the four things in which the individual youth 
should be thoroughly trained if his judgment 
and reasoning power are to be systematically 
developed — observing accurately ; recording cor- 
rectly; comparing, grouping and inferring justly; 
and expressing cogently the results of these men- 
tal operations. These are the things in which 
the population as a mass must be trained in 
youth if its judgment and reasoning power are 
to be systematically developed." He brings a 
severe but not uncharitable indictment against 
popular education, and goes on to suggest reme- 
dies which will tend to develop " universal rea- 
sonableness." Dr. J. M. Rice takes up the " Pub- 
lic Schools in St Loub and Indianapolis " in his 
series of educational papers. Hon. George F. 
Edmunds would discourage all but a very few 
from " Politics as a Career." Mrs. M. G. Faw- 
cett, on the other hand, takes a rose-colored view 
of ** Women in English Politics." Mr. J. W. 
Riley contributes a plea for ** Dialect in Litera- 
ture." Prof. F. G. Peabody of Harvard answers 
the question " How Should a City Care for Its 
Poor ? " on the basis of the modern German sys- 
tem, in a thorough and instructive article. Mr. 
J. A. Riis, a most competent person, considers 
the "Special Needs of the Poor in New York," 
suggesting ways of meeting them. Mr. Mallock 
asks, " Are Scott, Dickens and Thackeray Obso- 
lete ? " He b sure that the first two are not, but 
his doubts about Thackeray are certainly, so far 
as this country goes, without foundation; the 
number of new editions of Thackeray's works 
recently published is sufficient prooL Mr. J. G. 
Brooks, under the title " Brandy and Socialism : 
the Gothenburg Plan," gives a thoroughly inter- 
esting account of the Swedish experiment in 
municipal monopoly of the liquor traffic Mrs. 
Van Rensselaer adds her voice to the many which 
have already celebrated "The Artistic Triumph 
of the Fair- Builders;" and her closing sentences 
chime in with the vigorous and sensible paper by 
Rev. John W. Chadwick which follows, stating 
the reasons " Why the Fair Must be Open on 
Sunday." He well declares that the spirit of the 
Constitution has been violated by the condition 
which Congress put upon its appropriation last 
season. The Forum announces a most promis- 
ing programme for its next volumes. 

In the Popular Science Monthly for December, 
under the title ** From Magic to Chemistry and 
Physics," Dr. Andrew D. White shows how the 
world has been robbed of many of the benefits 
of science by the oppression of narrow theology. 



Dr. A. M. Fanning of New York contributes a 
thoroughly practical article on " Deafness and 
the Care of the Ears." That the Catholic Church 
still holds to the belief in possession by devils is 
shown by Prof. E. P. Evans, under the title 
" Modem Instances of Demoniacal Possession." 
Certain "Recent Glacial Discoveries in Eng- 
land" that have been worked out by the late 
Carvill Lewis and Prof. G. F. Wright appear m 
this number, accompanied by a folded map. 
The evolution of the traits of the dog, " Canine 
Morals and Manners," as the author calls them, 
is described in a very readable way by Dr. Louis 
Robinson. " The Environment of Grecian Cul- 
ture " b depicted by Georges Perrott. Rev. A. 
N. Soraers describes some of the evidences that 
point to " Prehbtoric Cannibalbm in America." 
"Recent Applications of Paper" form the sub- 
ject of an article by Emmanuel Ratoin. Dr. S. 
T. Armstrong tells what progress has been made 
toward " Protective Inoculation for Cholera." 
In *' Fallacies of Modern Econombts " some 
current theories of the sodalbts, nationalbts 
and other economic reformers are vigorously 
attacked by Arthur Kitson. There b a portrait 
and biographical sketch of Prof. George Freder- 
ick Wright, the eminent geologbt of Oberlin 
Theological Seminary. 

In Afacmillan'^s for November Mr. Crawford's 
serial continues, and the situation of Don Orsino 
becomes more critical. W. Warde Fowler has 
an appreciative sketch of rural scenery, *' Bindon 
Hill." A. E. Street devotes eight pages to a 
criticism of Rousseau's " Theory of Education." 
Canon Angler writes of "The Death of Ten- 
nyson," in a manner partly descriptive and in 
part expository with reference to certain poems, 
closing with a suggestion about the meaning to 
Tennyson and hb wife of the tender words in 
"Cymbeline" to which the dying poet seemed 
to direct attention. There b a weird Indian 
story, " A Debt of Honor," and an Irish sketch, 
" The Awkward Squads." An anonymous writer 
gives a brief hbtory of ** The Two Foudroyants ;" 
H. C. Macdowall has a slight biography of an 
old French printer, Estienne, who was as famous 
in hb day as Aldus and EUevir; and Charles 
Edwardes, in "The Story of a Free Lance," 
sketches the career of Carmagnola. 

The New England Magazine for November 
b a number which the admirers of Whittier 
should not overlook, as it b largely a Whittier 
issue. " In Whittier's Land " b an amply illus- 
trated paper by William Sloane Kennedy. 
Frances C. Sparhawk writes of " Whittier, the 
Poet and the Man." There b a poem by A. E. 
Cross on " The Passing of Whittier;" and the 
Editor's Table devotes seven pages to various 
aspects of the poet's character and achieve- 
ments. "Old Hadley " by Julia Tafte Bayne, 
and " Wellesley College " by Prof. Loube M. 
Hodgkins, are descriptive articles, well illus- 
trated, which continue the good work of the 
New England Magazine in two lines which it 
has almost made its own. 

In the Homiletic Review tor November may be 
found a capital article by Rev. C. M. Cobum of 
Ann Arbor, entitled " How to See the South of 
Europe, Egypt and Palestine on $2 a Day." The 
article b founded on personal experience, and 
b thickly studded with facts and figures. No 
expectant traveler in these countries, especially 
for a first trip, should miss it. 



— Our veteran American lexicographer, trans- 
lator, scholar and medical missionary, J. C. Hep- 
bum, M.D., who is usually afflicted with the tide 
of Rev. by the newspaper paragraphers, has sig- 
nalized the fiftieth year of hb labors in Asia 
(thirty-three in Japan) by completing and pub- 
Ibhing an illustrated Biile Dictionary, Paper, 
type, maps, printing and binding are the work of 
Japanese, but the literary contents are scholarly 
condensations and original artkles by Dr. Hep- 
bum, with the gloss of style added by Mr. Yama- 
moto, a Japanese clergyman. 



NEWS OD NOTES. 



— Mr. Thomas B. Mosher, Portland, Me., an- 
nounces for immediate issue a limited and choicely 
made reprint of the late James Thomson's The 
City of Dreadful Night. Beside the title-poem 
there will be included " To Our Ladies of Death " 
and " Insomnia." The volume will have an intro- 
duction by Mrs. Elisabeth Cavazza and a brief 
bibliography by Mr. Bertram Dobell ; it will be 
handsomely printed on Van Gelder's handmade 
paper, done up in flexible Japan vellum wrapper, 
uncut edges. 

— Mrs. Wm. Kingdon Clifford, author of Aunt 
Anne, is about to issue, through the Messrs. Mac- 
millan & Co., a book of short stories under the 
title The Last Touches and Other Stories. 

— A Japanese who remains away from hb native 
country for a decade, in this modem era, must 
leara the new vocabulary in vogue since i860 
almost like a foreigner. The Chinese-fapanese 
Dictionary, by Mr. J. H. Gubbins, of the Britbh 
L^ation in Tokio, however, enables both native 
and foreigner to know the new words. The third 
and concluding volume of thb work b now out 

— The conversations of Dr. Dollinger, recorded 
by Louise von Kobell, have been translated and 
will be published by George Bentley & Son. 
They are of the date of the last ten years of 
Dollinger's life, and will doubtless set forth hb 
latest conclusions. 

— Anton Gindely, the dbtingnbhed historian, 
died October 24, in the sbcty-fourth year of hb 
age. Dr. Gindely was the professor of mediaeval 
hbtory in the University of Prague, and the 
author of The Thirty Yeari War, publbhed in 
thb country by the Putnams. 

— It is announced from Paris on the best au- 
thority that the very large library of the late M. 
Renan b for sale en bloc. Thb great collection is 
especially strong in the directions of the hbtory 
of the Semitic languages and Biblical ex^»b. 
M. Renan expressly directed that the library 
should be sold as far as possible in one lot. It 
seems highly desirable that so extremely valuable 
a collection, as thb must be, should be purchased 
by some American university, or theological 
school, as it b probably not to be matched 
among collections in its line. 

— " Michael Field " has recently published a 
new poem, entitled Stephania : a T^ialogue. It 
deals with the relations of the Emperor Otho III 
and the famous Pope Gerbert with the woman 
who gives its title to the volume. 

^A Short History of the Prayer Booh, by the 
Rev. Dr. W. R. Huntington (Rector of Grace 
Church, New York), is announced for publication 
by Thomas Whittaker. It will contain an ac- 
count of the rise, progress and completion of 
liturgical revbion. 
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— Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. published 
November 30 : The Compute Poetical IVorks of 
Percy Bysske Shelley, edited, with an introduc- 
tory memoir, by George E. Woodberry, ** Cente- 
nary " edition, in four volumes ; Pagan and Chris- 
tian Romcy by Rodolfo Lanciani ; Uncle Remus 
and his Friends, by Joel Chandler Harris ; The 
Story of Mary IVashington, by Mary Virginia 
Terhune ("Marion Harland"), and Aladdin in 
London, by Fergus Hume. 

— George Bell & Sons, London, announce a 
thoroughly revised edition in three volumes of 
Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, based on that 
of 1651-1652. The editor has translated the 
classical quotations and verified the references 
for the first time. Indexes and an introductory 
memoir add value to this much-needed edition 
of a fomous book. 

— President Camot has bestowed the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor on Henry Harrisse, an 
American living in Paris. Mr. Harrisse is the 
author of several works on the life, discoveries 
and times of Columbus. 

— Besides the volume just published. Lord 
Tennyson left a quantity of manuscript poems. 
It was left to Hal lam Tennyson's discretion 
whether these poems should be published. It is 
likely that Mr. Tennyson will write his father's 
biography according to his often expressed wish. 

— It is now said, and the statement has not 
been called into question, that the author of An 
Englishman in Paris is Mr. Albert D. Vandam, 
and not, as formerly conjectured, Sir Richard 
Wallace.— A^/i>>l/rj' Weehly. 

— A new edition of the Whittaker's Reference 
Catalogue of Current Literature will be issued 
during the coming year. The great increase in 
the bulk of the volume, and the proportionate 
increase in the extent of its index, has very con- 
siderably added to the cost of production. The 
publishers have therefore found it necessary to 
advance the price to the trade. 

— A statue of Le Sage, the author of Gil 
Bias, has just been unveiled at Vannes, in Brit- 
tany, at the Jesuits' CoU^e, of which place he 
pursued his studies. 

— Mr. William Morton Payne, who has been 
for the past four years the literary editor of the 
Chicago Evening Journal, has retired from that 
position and become associate editor of the Dial, 
to which he has been a constant contributor 
for nearly ten years past. Mr. Payne is known 
to the literary public through his critical writings, 
and also through his translations of Bjomson's 
drama, *' Sigurd Slembe," and Jaeger's Life of 
Ibsen, 

— The publication of Mr. R. L. Stevenson's 
Beach of Falesd, which it was intended to issue 
this autumn, has been postponed till next year. 

— The two candidates for the French Acad- 
emy, where a vacancy has been caused by the 
death of M. Renan, are M. Anatole France, the 
well-known critic and novelist, and the Comte 
de Mun. 

— Ward, Lock, Bowden & Co. will publish soon 
a HisUn-y ef the English Parliament, together with 
an Account of the Parliaments of Scotland and Ire- 
land, by G. Barnett Smith, in two octavo volumes, 
with facsimiles of documents pertinent to the 
theme, and the full text of great documents like 
Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights. 

— In accordance with a vote passed at the last 
meeting of the Association of American Authors, 
the next monthly meeting wiU be held in Boston, 



at the Hotel Brunswick, comer of Boylston and 
Berkeley Streets, on Wednesday, December 7, 
at 3 p. M. The board of managers will meet at 
the same place at 2.30 p.m. As the stamp plan 
of publication and several other matters of im- 
portance will be considered at this meeting a 
full attendance is requested. Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, vice-president of the Association, invites 
the members to take a cup of tea at her home, 
241 Beacon Street, which is easily accessible 
from The Brunswick. 

— A. S. Clark, No. 34 Park Row, issues No. 
35 of his catalogue, entitled ** Odds and Ends," 
from his ** literary junk shop ; " junk shops of 
any kind have their undeniable uses. 

— The death of Dr. Edward Bickersteth, who 
had just resigned the deanery of Lichfield, oc- 
curred in October last. Dr. Bickersteth was bom 
in 18 14, and was educated at Sidney Sussex Col- 
lege, Cambridge. He was select preacher at 
Cambridge in 1861, 1864, 1873 ^^^ i^7> ^^^ ^^ 
Oxford in 1875. Some years afterwards he was 
nominated by Lord Beaconsfield to the deanery 
of Lichfield. Dr. Bickersteth was the author 
of some volumes of sermons and other theolog- 
ical works. 

— D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, issued the last 
of October, George Sand's La Mare au Diable, 
edited with introduction and notes by Prof. F. C. 
de Sumichrast of Harvard University. 

— Messrs. Ward, Lock, Bowden & Co. have 
now ready a History of the English Parliament, 
together with an account of the parliaments of 
Scotland and Ireland, by G. Bamett Smith, in two 
large octavo volumes of some six hundred pages 
each, illustrated with facsimiles of documents 
bearing upon the constitutional and parliamen- 
tary history of England. 

— Rufus C. Hartranft announces for early 
issue. In Arctic Seas with Lieutenant Peary, a 
narrative of the voyage of the *' Kite " to North 
Greenland, together with a journal of the Peary 
Relief Expedition and the complete text of the 
log of the " Kite," etc., with maps and numerous 
illustrations, by Robert N. Keely, Jr., M.D., sur- 
geon to the expedition, and G. G. Davis, A.M. 

-. W. B. Perkins, Astor Place, N. Y., calls at- 
tention to A Holiday in Bed, and Other Sketches, 
by J. M. Barrie. 

— By his will the late M. Renan directs his 
widow to revise and superintend the publication 
of the two remaining volumes of the Histoire du 
Peuple <t Israel, the manuscript of which is com- 
plete. Among his other literary remains there is 
no single one sufficiently lengthy to form a vol- 
ume. But he leaves a large portfolio, dated back 
to the year 1845, ^ben he was only twenty- two 
years of age. This he made use of to contain 
his notes. He set great store on it, and has been 
known to get up in the middle of the night to see 
to its safety. Referring to it, he is said to have 
told Mme. Renan, '* I cannot be modest, for I feel 
forced, in committing the manuscripts to you, to 
lay stress on the value of some of the contents 
of that portfolio." 

The fortune M. Renan leaves is a very mod- 
est one, derived entirely from his published 
works. The simplicity of his habits and his 
absent-mindedness are exemplified by an anecdote 
which M. de Blowitz telegraphs to the Times: 
*' When arranging hb books he was accustomed 
to put on an old coat, almost in rags. On the 
day when he was for the first time to meet the 
Ducd'Aumale at the Academy he remembered 



the appointment while thus busied, and, without 
remembering how he was dressed, took a cab to 
the Academy. There he had the usual cordial 
reception, and had a long talk with the new 
academician. On returning home, before Mme. 
Renan had time to make any remark, he said to 
her : * I am just back from the Academy, and I 
don't know what there is about me, but all my 
colleagues, while exceedingly friendly, had a 
surprised look.' Mme. Renan then called his 
attention to his library coat." 

— A London publisher will soon issue a life of 
Cervantes, by Mr. Fitzmaurice Kelly, which is 
reported to be the largest and most ambitious 
biography of the great Spaniard ever undertaken. 

— A. D. Worthington & Co. of Hartford, Conn., 
will issue the first number of Worthington* s Illus- 
trated Maga%ine }?Ji\x9xy, 1893. ** I' w>^^ ^ es- 
sentially a home magazine." 

— A Review of the Systems of Ethics Founded 
on the Theories of Evolution, by C. M. Williams, 
soon to be issued by Macmillan & Co., is one of 
the more important books of the year and one 
which is distinctly needed. 

— Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish 
this;day : The Old English Dramatists, by James 
Russell Lowell, edited by Charles Eliot Norton ; 
The Song of the Ancient People, by Edna Dean 
Proctor, with an introduction by John Fiske; 
Francis Drake, a tragedy of the sea, and The 
Mother and Other Poems, by Dr. S. Weir Mitch- 
ell; The House of the Seven Gables, by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, " Salem " edition ; The Creation of the 
Bible, by Myron Adams ; and A Journal of Amer- 
ican Ethnology and Archaology, edited by J. Wal- 
ter Fewkes, Volume III ; and on December 10, 
An Average Man, by Robert Grant in the " River- 
side Paper " series. 

— The Worthington Go. have just published: 
Bits of Prominent People, or, TVansformatian 
Character Portraits; Little Ways and Great 
Plays, monotints, verses and stories,by £. S. T. ; 
and A Cup of Tea, with pictures from doll life, 
by Elizabeth S. Tucker. 

— Messrs. Maanillan & Co. announce the pub- 
lication of a new work on the heavens and their 
origin, under the title of The Visible Universe, 
by J. Ellard Gore, F. R. A. S., the author of 
Star Groups, As the New York agents for the 
Bohn Libraries, Macmillan & Co., announce that 
it will be impossible after the first of January to 
supply the volumes of these series m any but the 
new style of binding. 

— Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons announce as 
forthcoming the following books : Short Stalks, a 
narrative of hunting trips north, south, east and 
west, by Edward North Buxton ; Studies of Travel 
in Greece and Italy, by the late Edward A. Free- 
man, in two volumes; Haydn^s Dictionary of 
Dates and Universal Information, the twentieth 
edition, revised and brought down to the fall of 
1892, edited by Benjamin Vincent; Studies by a 
Recluse in Cloister, Tmon and Village, by Augus- 
tus Jessop, D.D. ; Voodoo Tales, collected from 
original sources, by Mary A. Owen ; A Country 
Muse, by Norman R. Gale ; Red Leaves and Roses, 
by Madison J. Cawein ; Mdlmdrda, a poem of 
Irish history, by J. I. C. Clarke; Ruminations, 
by Albert Mathews; Dogmatic Christianity, a 
discussion between an archbishop of the Roman 
Catholic Church and the Hon. Wm. Dearing 
Harden ; Tasks by Tioilight, by Abbot Kinney ; ^ 
The Gospel and Its Earliest Interpretations^^ 
study of the teaching of Jesus and its doc- 
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trinal transformations in the New Testament, 
by Orello Cone, D.D. ; The Meaning and the 
Method of Life, by Geo. M. Gould, M.D. ; Tlie 
Pocket Encyclopadia and Carlsbad^ A Medico- 
Practical Guide, by Emil Kleen, M.D. 
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THE LITTLE MIHISTEE.* 

nyiE Little Minister has been the book 
of the year in fiction ; it is reported that 
over 50,000 copies have already been sold 
in the United States. It has been the one 
novel of 1892 from which it has been difficult 
to escape, if one may trust some humorous 
accounts in the daily papers. Few novels, 
certainly, have the good fortune to receive 
so soon such a noble costume as the one 
given to Mr. Barrie's masterpiece by his 
American publishers. The edition is limited 
to 260 copies, which we should suppose 
would be soon exhausted. It is printed on 
untrimmed Holland paper, each noble vol- 
ume having three hundred i6mo pages of 
large type, with an unusually wide margin. 
Each chapter begins with an initial letter in 
blue and red, after the missal style. The 
illustrations are ten fine etchings by G. W. H. 
Ritchie. They are duplicated, one impres- 
sion "being unlettered on vellum paper, and 
the other being lettered on Japanese paper. 
Mr. Ritchie has sketched, with spirit and 
sympathy, Gavin lying before the open fire 
reading; Gavin and Babbie in the wood; 
Haggart at his workshop window ; the bag- 
piper marching down the glen ; Babbie and 
Micah Gavin and his dog in the flood ; and 
Babbie and Dow in the tempest 

The author of the excellent " literary and 
biographical portrait '* which opens the first 
volume is not named, but it contains nu- 
merous delightful extracts from Mr. Barrie's 
miscellaneous writings. His great success 
as a novelist has been purely due to the 
merits of his faithful and touching delinea- 
tions of Scotch life and character. Though 
his fame was slow in reaching the United 
States, these very beautiful volumes are a 
sufficient proof that nowhere is Mr. Bar- 
rie's genius now better appreciated than in 
America. 

HAH IN AET.t 

THE highest priced art book of this holi- 
day season which has reached us is, at 
the same time, the most thoroughly attractive 
to the lover of art in its literary quality. Mr. 
Hamerton, who seems to incline to take all 
art for his province, and whose breadth and 
hospitality of mind and cosmopolitan culture 
make all his writings of the first order of 
interest to amateurs especially, has never 
done better work of a more thoroughly good 
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tissue than the present description and dis- 
cussion of that subject in art which must 
always have supreme interest for mankind 
— itself. 

This is not one of those holiday works in 
which the text is subordinate to the illustra- 
tion ; on the contrary, the pictures have been 
chosen and located in the volume with a 
first view to their use as real illustrations of 
the positions which Mr. Hamerton takes and 
expounds with his usual felicity. He advises 
us in his preface that ** the title has been 
purposely left sufficiently comprehensive to 
permit reference to all the varieties of art in 
which man is represented — a liberty that 
will a£Eord opportunities for comparison, trav- 
ersing technical difiEerences. This work is 
not intended to be, in its essence, technical, 
and what there is of technicality in it has 
been collected together in separate chapters 
for the convenience both of the student who 
wishes to know where to find it, and of the 
general reader who prays to be delivered 
from it. As the book is not technical, so it 
is not written with any purpose of inculca- 
ting a doctrine or advocating a reform." 

In advancing from the discussions of the 
graphic arts, the special exposition of etch- 
ing and the treatment of landscape which 
have heretofore occupied him, Mr. Hamerton 
comes to the one subject in art of unfailing 
interest — man : 

It studies him; Idealizes him, portrays him with 
careful fidelity, or makes him ndiculoos by cari- 
cature ; but unless compelled to abstinence by an 
irresistible religious authority it never n^lects 
him. The love of landscape or the love of ani- 
mals may lead this or that artist away from the 
great central subject of study, it never leads away 
a whole school. The majon^ of famous artists, 
in every country and in every age, have given 
their best efforts to the representation of human 
beings, and made all else subservient to that 
And such is the keenness of the interest which 
the human race takes in itself and in its doings, 
that it has never yet grown weary of seeing itself 
represented even in the most trivial acts of its 
existence. The human world may lose all faith 
in its gods, it will never cease to be interested in 
itself ; it will never lose its curiosity about the 
drama of earthly life, with its contrasts of splendor 
and poverty, of health and disease, of gayety and 
sorrow. 

The exposition is divided into six parts: 
Culture, Beauty, Religious Art, History and 
Revivals, Portrait, and Life Observed. The 
sub-divisions are so numerous and compre- 
hensive that we cannot attempt even to name 
many of them. In the first part Mr. Hamer- 
ton considers with his usual breadth such 
topics as the education of the figure painter ; 
the study of the nude, and culture going 
beyond nature. Culture, he declares, con- 
stantly does this, but in obedience to some 
law ^'dictated by an ideal necessity which is 
often obscure and often obeyed only by in- 
stinct ; yet which, whenever it can be formu- 
lated and explained, is invariably found to 
be in accordance with the soundest and high- 
est reason." Naturally, Mr. Hamerton ad- 
vocates literary culture for the artist It^ 
would be difficult to find fault with his pen-^ 
etrating observations about "clothing and 
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nakedness in finished art," where, amoo^ 
other things, he says : ** The nudity of the 
body has a destructive effect on the intel- 
lectual expression of the face. Rivalry be- 
tween body and mind is set up in the nude 
figure to the advantage of the body ; or rather 
the whole man becomes a body of which the 
face is a small part.*' 

Concerning the all-underlying idea of 
beauty, the subject of the second part, Mr. 
Hamerton's belief is " that there is no such 
thing in the world around us, but that we (or 
some of us) are so constituted that the ex- 
ternal world, or certain things in it, may 
produce pleasurable sensations in us which 
we call the enjo3rment of the beautiful." 
This does not lead to the conclusion that 
"beauty is illusory. On the contrary, our 
sensations are all we know, and beauty is the 
sensation which has a just place among the 
firmest realities of existence." Mankind, 
however, may well be deceived in its par- 
tial claim to the possession of the supreme 
beauty in nature. One of the most felicitous 
touches in this volume, delightful through- 
out as it is to the cultivated mind, occurs in 
the chapter discussing this claim, where Mr. 
Hamerton enlarges on the artistic value of 
ugliness : 

As a subject of simf^e curiosity the field of 
human ugliness is infinite; it admits of every 
variety of monstrous shape and irregular con- 
formation. The liberty of nature in creating 
ugliness is like the liberty of folly in the moral 
world. So long as men remain perfectly wise 
they have little liberty of choice ; there are not 
many things that th<$j)r can do, but once emanci- 
pated from the restrictions of wisdom they may 
commit an endless variety of extravagances. It 
is the rather wearisome monotony of the highest 
beauty that gives such charm to the varieties of 
prettiness and such a curious interest, and even 
attraction of a peculiar kind, to Nature's inven- 
tions in misshapen bodies and plain faces. There 
is unquestionaoly a sort of pleasure in looking 
upon ugliness when Nature has been eminently 
successlul in that line, just as one may detest 
vulgarity and yet enjoy the behavior of a thor- 
oughly vulgar man, as Charles Lever evidently 
did. 

Among other matters of great interest in 
this noble book we must content ourselves 
with mentioning, under the head of Reli- 
gious Art, the chapter " On the Quality Called 
Holiness in Art," where we read that ** the 
especially sacred element in the fine arts is 
dedication. In other words, a picture is not 
strictly a religious picture unless the artist 
has conveyed the idea of a special dedica- 
tion to God." The illustrative plate to this 
chapter is a fine engraving in line, by A. 
Didier, of Ary Scheffer's St. Monica and St 
Augustine, " the most successful of modern 
religious pictures." Mr. Hamerton's read- 
ers will certainly agree with him in this 
judgment Passing over, as we must, the 
remaining parts of the volume in which Mr. 
Hamerton discusses with his usual penetra- 
tion and comprehension such topics as the 
Descent of Man, Painting and Carving the 
Soul, Portraiture without Pretension, War 
Idealized and Rustic Life — we come to 
speak of the thoroughly admirable series of 



forty-six plates in line engraving, mezzotint, 
photogravure, hyalograph, etching and wood 
engraving. For the thoroughly artistic qual- 
ity of these plates, chosen with extreme 
felicity to aid in the comprehension of the 
text, the usual adjectives of praise are quite 
insufficient A special preface referring to 
the illustrations explains various matters 
of interest in regard to them. The pub- 
lishers left Mr. Hamerton a free hand, and 
he has inserted but few illustrations hitherto 
published. He has desired to represent a 
variety of processes and a great variety of 
subjects. A considerable part of the plates 
are hyalographs. Mr. Hamerton explains the 
nature of the process, which results in sin- 
gularly delicate and faithful reproductions. 
The very first plate, the head of the Deity 
or King, drawn by F. Walenn, at once cap- 
tivates the eye of him who opens the vol- 
ume. Among the forty-four plates not 
already mentioned we must single out for 
their beauty or distinction the "Venus of 
Aries;" a "Study of a Girl," by Alma Ta- 
dema; "The Bishop," by Sir John Gilbert ; 
" Mercury," after Rude*s bronze ; the " Edu- 
cation of Gil Bias," by Vierge ; the portrait 
of Tennyson, by Watts, with the melancholy 
and dreamy face ; and the portrait of Thomas 
Combe after Woolner's bust. It will be in 
vain to attempt to give an adequate idea by 
simple mention of subjects, in all these vari- 
ous processes, of these refined and com- 
pletely artistic plates. The appearance of 
the volume, with its simple typography and 
its inelaborate binding of buckram, may 
cause surprise in the reader at the price set 
upon the work, but a very brief inspection 
will be enough to convince the most critical 
that we have here the most remarkable and 
admirable volume of art of the season. Mr. 
Cole's volume on the Old Italian Masters is 
the one volume to be compared with it, and 
Mr. Cole's field is restricted compared with 
Mr. Hamerton's. 



WIHTEEBOROUGH* 

THIS tale of New England presents with 
photographic realism the various phases 
of town life. Miss White has crowded her 
pages with people, but she has allowed them 
to set themselves forth in their conversation, 
the action being confined to the principal 
characters. She is venturesome in starting 
with her heroine as a girl of thirteen defying 
her teacher, to end with her as a young lady 
engaged to him. The tangled web of their 
acquaintance and growing affection for each 
other runs through the volume, with the 
familiar variations of masculine sternness 
and feminine ignorance of one's own feel- 
ings. The climax of preference for love 
rather than for a literary career is so evi- 
dently in the writer's mind from the begin- 
ning that we are ready to agree with Persis' 
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conclusion that it was "the excitement of 
the thing" (writing) which attracted her. 
The girl is a real, natural girl with the 
"snap" of the country belle, which im 
proved by city graces is called vivacity. 
Her short, blunt answers pass for repartees ; 
her witticisms are heavy but grammatical; 
she snubs her lovers with rough directness. 
Withal, her character is sweet and strong. 
Miss White must be too true a woman her- 
self to have drawn such a heroine from any 
one person, but she must have known many 
who have contributed to this composite crea- 
tion. Though we do not wonder that Persis 
preferred to marry Dr. Strong, choosing to 
be " miserable with him rather than without 
him," the wooing of her country swain is 
truer to life than Dr. Strong's methods. 
Pemberton proposes thus : " I mean that I 
want you to go to Minneapolis with me as 
— as — my — as Mrs." Later he tries to 
persuade her by saying, " You are as bright 
as a — a — steel trap, but I'm steady; I 
never drink or smoke." The reader knows 
that he must have traded at a country store 
and been a favorite with the W. C. T. U. 
women. (Some one has recently translated 
these abbreviations. Women's Continual 
Temperance Uproar!) 

The story has many inimitable realistic 
touches, and in them Miss White is at her 
best Often, however, her painstaking is too 
obvious. The book lacks that spontaneity 
which gave a charm to Miss Brooks^ her first 
novel. Fewer side lights would have intensi- 
fied the brilliancy of the central characters. 
Yet these minor persons give reality to the 
book and make it as true an exposition of 
New England town life as any of Miss Wil- 
kins' tales of needless self-sacrifice. There 
is no morbidness in Winterborough ; Persis 
is too healthy minded to let her literary dis- 
appointments blight her. It is this healthy 
tone, even in the angelic minister and his 
angelic-visaged but weak and lazy wife, which 
makes the story so eminently true ; truer, in- 
deed, to the life it describes than almost any 
novel yet written about it There is little of 
the picturesque description which g^ves a 
charm to Miss Jewett's books, yet there is 
now and then a vivid touch. " You mustn't 
say Mt. Arrowhead. Arrowhead, like Vic- 
toria, is beyond the need of paltry distinc- 
tions ; " this is the intense local pride of a 
townsman in his one mountain. Miss White 
is not writing of the life of a sequestered vil- 
lage, with its tragedy, its beauty and pathos. 
She is telling us of a small town, with its 
high school, its varied affairs and its sur- 
rounding country to which the townspeople 
retire in the summer heat. The people are 
neither queer nor provincial, but they are 
not cosmopolitan. What could be more nat- 
ural than for a New England countrywoman 
to end the eulogy of her friend with the 
carping words, " I was surprised to find the 
other day that she had never used the Dover 
egg beater." Townspeople are shown at their 
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average capacity. This recognition of the 
subtle difiEerences between a village and a 
town will make the story a permanent con- 
tribution to New England history as por- 
trayed in novels. 



ftOD'S POOL* 



WHEN The Sin of Joost Aveling an- 
nounced the appearance of a new nov- 
elist with undoubted claims to public atten- 
tion, its writer, who used the nom de guerre 
of " Maarten Maartens," was hailed in many 
quarters as the most promising disciple of 
Count TolstoY, and readers delighted to find 
in his work the same insight into logical 
sequences and something of the same dis- 
criminating character-study that had moved 
them in Anna Karenina. His pseudonym 
and his familiarity with Holland made his 
nationality evident, but his mastery of the 
English language was certain. The power 
of conscience was the main theme of his 
first book, while the interest of the second. 
An Old Maid's Love, centered in the dis- 
cussion of marriage obligations. In God*s 
Fool the simplicity of a strange and interest- 
ing character is contrasted with the weak- 
ness and selfishness which seem almost 
forced on the man who lives for his own 
aims alone, no matter how blameless or even 
noble those aims may appear in themselves. 
The book gives us a graphic picture of 
Dutch society, drawn with a sure touch that 
indicates faithful portraiture as to externals, 
although the foibles and follies disclosed by 
this keen satire would doubtiess lie open to 
the critic's eye in many another Koopstad 
situated in England, France or America, 
quite as well as in Holland. The worldli- 
ness and self-seeking become sometimes 
tiresome as the story proceeds, and one 
looks back regretfully to the first chapters, 
the freshness and vigor of which seemed 
to promise a novel of unusual interest and 
power. The opening scene is a murder, and 
the ** cloud of mist " into which it sweeps 
the reader is not dissipated until the end 
of the book. Thus the natural development 
of the story is somewhat marred by the 
recurring wonder, " Who could have been 
killed in the first chapter, and who was the 
murderer ? " and the opening description not 
only weakens the story, but is comparatively 
ineffective in itself until one turns back and 
reads it in its proper place. 

The "fool" of the story is nobly con- 
ceived and finely drawn. He reminds one 
of Browning's Lazarus at the time Karshish 
met him : 

This grown man eyes the world now like a child — 
All prudent counsel at to what befits 
The golden mean is lost on such an one. . . . 
He holds on firmly to some thread of life 
Which runs across some vast, distracting orb — 
The spiritual life around this earthly life. 

Elia^, indeed, would not have understood 
this. He was blind and deaf from an injury 
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received at the hand of his brother in his 
childhood. His development was arrested, 
and his communication with the outside 
world cruelly limited. Yet he was the un- 
doubted heir to the immense commercial 
interests of the great Valderdoes Zonen, a 
business that seemed endowed with a per- 
sonality of its own ; and he stood, the merest 
child, in the center of intrigue and compli- 
cations. Despite the cynical tone that per- 
vades the society scenes of the book, one 
feels underneath it the human interest that 
cares for men as men and a living hope for 
better and purer conditions. The four short 
paragraphs on the introductory page are 
written in the style of Miss Olive Schreiner's 
Dreams J they contain a deal of meaning 
packed away in their terse, vivid sentences. 
One is tempted to quote from them, but it 
would be a pity to spoil their effectiveness 

as a whole. 

» 

BEM ABD OF OLAIBVAUZ.* 

THIS volume, by one of the foremost of 
American divines and pulpit orators, does 
not profess to be a complete and duly pro- 
portioned biography of the great French 
abbot of the twelfth century. Its eight lec- 
tures are rather so many strong and strik- 
ing word-paintings, placed in orderly succes- 
sion before the eye of the spectator; the 
first of them are historical scenes, conceived 
on a large scale and compassing whole 
periods in their grasp and detail; the re- 
mainder are personal portraits, in which the 
great figure of Bernard is thrown in bold 
relief against the background of his times 
in one after another of the prominent char- 
acters or stations in which he appeared to 
them. But with this outwardly fragmentary 
method there is no final sacrifice of unity. 
The effect of the book is to place Bernard 
prominently and distinctly before the reader; 
to group around him those with whom his 
life and career were associated; and to 
sketch in the background the picturesque 
and interesting historical scenery amidst 
which he moved. His own personality 
stands forth sharply defined, with all its 
intense individuality and with all that effec- 
tiveness of literary style in which Dr. Storrs 
is an acknowledged master. To quote from 
page 22 : 

Taking him for all in all he stands before us, I 
am sure, by no means the supreme philosopher 
of his time or its most untiring, acquisitive 
scholar, but as noble an example as that time 
offers, or any time, of the power which intensity 
of spiritual force imparts to speech; of the 
power of that speech, as thus vitalized and 

florified, to control and exalt the souls of men. 
think of him in his physical frailty and his 
tender humility, refusing office and si)urnin^ all 
enticements of station, yet confronting kmgs, 
cardinals and popes, ruhng and inspiring vast 
assemblies, raising armies, subduing rebellious 
minds and wills, sweeping, in fact, the nations 
before him with his impetuous and passionate 
discourse, over which brooded eternal shadows, 
through which streamed celestial lights, and 
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which shot to its purpose from a soul full 
charged with heroic energy. 

" The Times, the Man and his Work " is 
the author*s own threefold division of his 
subject. In the two opening lectures we 
have a vivid panorama of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries — the dismal night of the 
tenth, and the dawn of day in the eleventh ; 
with masterly delineations of Charlemagne 
and Hildebrand and the tender Hildegarde. 
In broad strokes Dr. Storrs covers his can- 
vas with masses of color; he paints with 
rapidity and vigor; he draws to the life; he 
skillfully adjusts the drapery of circumstance 
to the form of his subject. Where should 
we find a more effective sketch — in black 
and white — of the murky century of Charle- 
magne, or a more glowing delineation of the 
light that came in with Hildebrand? Re- 
markable powers of generalization are shown 
in the construction of these chapters. 

Two lectures follow on the personal char- 
acteristics of Bernard and his monastic life ; 
and here we have not only a photographic 
likeness of the man, but a graphic picture 
of his monastic home. The growth of Clair- 
vaux is depicted like the opening of a flower. 
Indeed, a warmer apology for the monasti- 
cism of the Middle Ages is not often met 
with than these pages afford. A sufficient 
treatment of the subject may be regarded as 
completed by the next two lectures, on Ber- 
nard as a theologian and a preacher; but 
there are still two more on his controversy 
with Ab^lard and his relation to general 
European affairs. The crusaders, of course, 
sweep across this field of vision with their 
fiery trail, but receive only incidental men- 
tion. To Dr. Storrs, Bernard is less as a 
theologian than as a preacher ; in the latter 
capacity is found his supreme power. 

One passage we fain would quote from 
this fascinating volume as a striking illus- 
tration of the imaginative splendor with 
which Dr. Storrs constantly lights up every 
theme which he handles : 

I have sometimes thought, even, that to a 
mind so sensitive as his, and a heart so abound- 
ing in spiritual feeling, the very form of the 
Scriptures, as he had received them, must have 
brought peculiar stimulation. The heavy, glossy, 
vellum leaves, the ornamental borders, the illu- 
minated initials, the inartistic but rich illustra- 
tions and the fact that each letter had been 
lovingly traced by monk or nun now risen to the 
heavens — certain holy thoughts may well have 
come to him, a celestial air may well have 
seemed to breathe about him, as he opened and 
turned the costly pages, such as may not be 
familiar to us who read the Scriptures as thrown 
out mechanically, thousands in a day, from long 
primer type, by commercial presses, on common 
rag paper, at a dollar a copy. The Bible today, 
in Its external form, is only a book, among mil- 
lions of others. To him in its size, its elaborate 
richness, its historic associations, its various em- 
blazonment, its costly covers of ivory or gold, 
in the reverence in which it was guarded in the 
monasteries and was looked upon by the people, 
it was as a solemn and lordly temple — vast, 
sumptuous, perfumed with incense, alone whose 
pavements and under whose arches walked the 
holy of the past, and into which streamed, /> 
through every window of prophecy or gospel, w 
the splendor of God. 

That out of careful study and with great 
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wealth of original materials Dr. Storrs has 
wrought these lectures is evident from the 
copious footnotes which accompany his 
pages, many of them citations in French 
and Latin from Bernard's own works and 
those of his contemporaries; while appen- 
dixes lead the reader beyond the text of the 
chapters. The work is thus both scholarly 
and readable, and we can conceive of no 
surer way of satisf3nng at once the historical 
taste, the biographical predilection, the spir- 
itual nature and the love of literature of a 
high order than by the perusal of its pages. 
Fortunate he who has the time and the skill 
to prosecute such studies; fortunate they 
who, by the magic of his pen, are permitted 
to accompany him. 



PAGAN AND OHBISTIAN BOME * 

PROFESSOR LANCIANI supplements 
in this beautiful volume his work pub- 
lished two or three years ago on " Ancient 
Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries," 
and those who are familiar with the earlier 
volume will need no urging to take up its 
successor. In all external respects it is one 
of the finest of this season's illustrated books. 
It contains some twenty-five full-page plates. 
Of these the most attractive are the admira- 
bly executed heliotypes, of which one must 
particularly mention the frontispiece repre- 
senting the battle between Constantine and 
Maxentius ; the views of St. Peter's and St. 
Paul's ; the sarcophagus of Helena ; and the 
tombs of Paul III and Clement XIII. The 
volume is printed in large type on fine paper, 
and bound in red and white, with the Italian 
slip covers. 

Professor Lanciani's general subject is one 
of the most attractive in all history — the 
passage of the Mistress of the World from 
the sway of Caesar to the rule of the Christ 
He approaches this interesting theme on the 
side of architecture and general archaeology. 
As the readers of his previous volume know, 
his method is sober and his pages are solid 
with matter new and old. His intention is 
always to instruct rather than to delight. 
He writes books which will be especially 
welcomed by thorough classical students and 
by those who have passed months in Rome, 
acquiring a real acquaintance with the Eter- 
nal City. He states his text, so to speak, on 
p^e i^ and on these few sentences his whole 
volume is a continuous commentary : 

We must not believe that the transformation 
of Rome from the pagan into a Chrbtian city 
was a sudden and unexpected event which tooK 
the world by surprise. It was the natural result 
of the work of three centuries, brought to matu- 
rity under Con!>tantine b]^ an inevitable reaction 
against the violence of Diocletian's rule. It was 
not a revoludon or a conversion in the true sense 
of these words; it was the official recognition 
of a state of things which had long ceased to be 
a secret. The moral superiority ol the new doc- 
trine over the old religions was so evident, so 
overpowering, that the result of the strugrgle had 



been a forgone conclusion since the age of the 
first apologists. The revolution was an exceed- 
ingly mild one, the transformation almost im- 
perceptible. No violence was resorted to, and 
the tolerance and mutual benevolence, so char- 
acteristic of the Italian race, was adopted as the 
fundamental policy of State and Church. The 
transformation may be followed stage bjr sUge 
in both its moral and material aspect. There is 
not a ndn of ancient Rome that does not bear 
evidence of the great change. 

In the course of this exposition we have 
noted with more partioilar interest the open- 
ing account of the tomb of Acilius Glabrio ; 
the account of the rosaria, celebrated by the 
Romans in the month of May, and taken up 
by the early Christians, who referred the 
celebration to the future world rather than 
to the present ; the description of the secu- 
lar games celebrated in the year 17 B.C.; 
the excavation of the Temple of Jupiter Op- 
timus Maximus on the Capitoline Hill ; the 
division of the innumerable churches of 
Rome into six classes, each of which is de- 
scribed in full, the most peculiar being the 
churches built over tombs of martyrs and 
confessors ; the discussion of the varying 
practices of inhumation and cremation by the 
pagan and Christian inhabitants of Rome; 
and the account of the opening of the marble 
sarcophagus of Crepereia Tryphaena. The 
most touching pages in the volume are, 
doubtless, those which are copied from the 
Roman inscriptions in the pagan cemeteries. 
On the urn of her son one Roman matron 
wrote these lines : " The preposterous laws 
of death have torn him from my arms I As 
I have the advantage of years, so ought 
death to have reaped me first." This was 
the inscription placed by a yoling widow on 
the grave of her husband : " We knew, we 
loved each other from childhood; married, 
an impious hand separated us at once. Oh, 
infernal Gods, do be kind and merciful to 
him, and let him appear to me in the silent 
hours of the night 1 And also let me share 
his fate, that we may be reunited dulcius et 
celerius.^^ 

THREE NOSHANDT INNS * 

IT is but six months since we noticed fully 
Mrs. Dodd's fascinating volume of travel 
and description of Normandy. Her publish 
ers have found so hearty a demand for the 
book that they have issued an Edition de luxe 
limited to five hundred copies, of which they 
have already found it necessary to advance 
the price. Of the thoroughly delightful con- 
tents of this volume — one of the best books 
of travel we have met for a long time — it is 
not necessary for us to say more than we 
have already done; and we need only call 
attention to the manner of its appearance as 
a gift book. It presents itself in an enticing 
full gilt laid on extra heavy superfinished 
paper, printed in blue-black ink. The bind- 
ing is of white vellum, illuminated with three 
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shields in color and sheathed in Italian slip 
covers. The forty-six illustrations, by Mr. 
Reinhart and others, are printed separately 
on imperial Japanese paper in varying tints 
of sepia, ultramarine, purple, dark green, 
terra cotta and olive. They represent with 
great faithfulness and delicacy the scenery 
of city and country and the Normandy archi- 
tecture, within and without, which are the 
subject of Mrs. Dodd's thoroughly engaging 
text. 

THE NEW EXODUS.* 

IT was Israel in Egypt; it is Israel in 
Russia. The sorrows of the modem 
situation appear to equal, if not surpass, 
those of the old. There is not wanting a 
real, historical parallel between the two, and 
Mr. Frederic's readable but harrowing tale 
brings out its details. There is a Pharaoh 
— the Czar; and there are taskmasters — 
the police ; and there is brickmaking with- 
out straw and misery untold. Mr. Frederic's 
book is not a re-hash of newspaper articles, 
but a report founded on personal observa- 
tion, the result of an explicit tour through- 
out Russia, without official assistance and, 
as he believes, without official notice. If the 
book falls into the hands of the Russian 
government, as we hope it may, the govern- 
ment will lament that Mr. Frederic escaped 
recognition. In some respects his pages 
out-Kennan Kennan. 

The sufferings of exiled Jews differ from 
the sufferings of Siberian prisoners, but they 
are perhaps as keen. Some of the facts here 
stated sound incredible, but we have reason 
to believe that the book as a whole is an 
understatement, and that the half, perhaps, 
has not been told. Poor Jews I The curse 
they invoked has fallen upon them, and it is 
heavy. 

Mr. Frederic covers his tracks, but his 
expedition evidently took him into the in- 
terior of the country and the heart of the 
subject He strikes a match in the midst of 
Darkest Russia. He painte the portraits of 
the Czar and the imperial family with un- 
sparing hand. No gloves are used in hand- 
ling the Grand Duke Serge. The specifi- 
cations are numerous and circumstantial 
enough to show how closely the author has 
searched into his subject 

The great current of thought now in Russia, 
he represents, is a reaction towards bar- 
barism. " Para Domoi I " is the cry : " It is 
time to go home ! " — back again, that is, to 
the old Russia of the past. Corporal punish- 
ment has been reestablished. The old land- 
lord magistrate has reappeared. The dead 
conventionalities of the national church are 
reestablishing their supremacy. There is an 
enormous increase of books printed in the 
Russian language. Military discipline is 
relaxing. 

The Pale, into which Jews are being 
gitized \ 
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chased and where alone they are allowed 
to live, consists of fifteen governments or 
provinces. The restrictions placed upon 
the Jews, always severe, have been multi- 
plied, as all the world knows, and drawn 
tighter and tighter. Mr. Frederic gives us 
vivid pictures of the wretched moujik, who 
represents five sixths of the population of 
the empire, living in his hovel and his ham- 
let; of the typical Jew; of the "Second 
Haman," as the Jew calls the hated Nich- 
olas, and the wrongs he inflicted on the 
hapless Hebrew during the second quarter 
of the century; of the measures of relief 
afforded by Alexander II, the "liberator;" 
and of the era of persecution which set in 
again in 1877 with IgnatiefiE, surnamed the 
" infamous ; " and the so-called " May Laws " 
of 1882. 

We cannot go into the details of this per- 
secution, the recital of which occupies fully 
one half of Mr. Frederic's pages. Some of 
them are shocking ; some of them are sick- 
ening. No book could be more plain-spoken ; 
and many of its descriptions, narratives and 
delineations are as graphic as a sketch, and 
leave a like sharp and distinct impression 
upon the mind. A more terrible indictment 
against a national administration could not 
be found. It is enough to arouse the indig- 
nation of the world. But what can be done ? 



PLAYTHINGS AHD PABODIES * 

THERE are some kinds of books that 
make us "wonder what we shall have 
next." So trivial are they, so spun out of 
a cobweb of nothings, that one cannot but 
admire the ingenuity of the author, even 
when his results are not altogether admira- 
ble. More than this, one's feelings become 
confused when he finds himself really enjoy- 
ing these airy nothings, after he has decided 
that they are not of a high class. In such 
a state of mind one lays down Playthings 
and Parodies. After all is said, it certainly 
is a strong argument for a book that we like 
it ; that we do not take up the other book 
which we coldly approve, and catch up this, 
neglecting other volumes for it, and see the 
end coming with regret. 

Mr. Barry Pain's book is a collection of 
articles and sketches divided into several 
parts, but all coming under two heads. The 
first half-dozen sketches are parodies on Rud- 
yard Kipling, Ruskin, Black more. Pater and 
others; these are ingenious — notably the 
first one, on Kipling. They indicate a clever 
mind and a careful study of the authors 
whose style they parody. They are the best 
part of the book, and may be said to be well 
worth writing — if it be ever worth while to 
write a parody, for this is doubtful. 

In the other portion of the matter the 
brightest thing is the statement of the rea- 
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sons why Rudyard Kipling has succeeded 
in catching the public ear : 

The public want to be mystified. They like 
references to things of which they have never 
heard. They read the sporting papers for that 
reason. So this man wrote of Anglo- Indian life, 
and put very little explanation into it It was all 
local color. Do you suppose the average cock- 
ney knows what " P. W.D. accounts *' are ? Of 
course he doesn't But he likes to be treated as 
if he did. The author noted this point ; and that 
also shows genius. . . . Another reason is that 
the public do not like the eood man, nor do they 
like the bad man. They like the man-who-has- 
some-good-in-him-after-all. " I am cynical," says 
our author, " and desperately worldly, and some- 
what happy-go-lucky ; yet 1, the same man, am 
interested in children. Witness my story of 
Tods and my great goodness to Din. Witn all 
mv cynicism I have a Icind heart I am the man- 
who-has-some-good-in-him-af ter-all. Love me 1 " 
Genius anin. . . . Again, take the subject-mat- 
ter — soldiers, horses and flirts. Of these three 
the public never weary ; and the public like catch- 
words. I knew a Rirl once who did the serio- 
comic business at the , but that is another 

story. There are people who are connected with 
the government of Inaia who are so high that no 
one knows anything about them except them- 
selves, and their own knowledge is very super- 
ficial. Is our author afraid? Not a bit I He 
speaks of them with freedom, but with vague- 
ness. He says, "Up above," and the public 
admires the freedom and never notices the 
vagueness. Bless the dear public ! 

The larger number of the essays relate to 
such subjects as "Bad Habits," "Binley's 
Cigars," " No Thoroughfare " and a series 
of sketches on "Home Pets;" under this 
sub-head are gathered many rather funny 
things, or what might be funny if read in a 
more detached form, say in successive num- 
bers of a newspaper. Here is a specimen 
from " Piano Tuners : " 

Piano tuners — so called from a Greek word 
signifying one who never wipes his tools — are 
very aifficult to domesticate properly. They may 
be enticed into the house by the oner of a piano 
to tune ; but as soon as they have satisfied their 
appetite with it they rush off at once, unless 
forcibly prevented. Our greatest living natural- 
ist says in a recent work : '* I am not acquainted 
with any instance of piano tuners being kept in 
a state of captivity. Little is known of their 
habits, as opportunities for observation are very 
rare." 

This is clever but not witty. And so long 
as the author, Barry Pain, who is the author 
of In a Canadian Canoe^ is willing to abjure 
high levels of art and do things on a lower 
level exceedingly well, the "dear public" 
ought to be grateful and appreciative. 



EIGHTEEHTH OENTUET VIGHBTTB8.* 

IN this tasteful volume Mr. Austin Dobson 
has brought together twenty short papers, 
originally published in the Christian Union 
and other journals and magazines. The 
quality and interest of these fitly named 
" vignettes " fully justify their present pretty 
setting. The subjects are most congenial to 
Mr. Dobson's literary taste and aptitude. 
He brings his own enthusiasm and admira- 
tion into his work, and imparts a kind of 
personal magnetism which enhances the 
charm. The sketches are vivacious, pictur- 
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esque and gossipy, and they have the merit 
of brevity. One wishes they were more 
rather than less in quantity in such, for in- 
stance, as " In Cowper's Arbor " and " Be- 
wick's Tailpieces," two captivating subjects 
delightfully treated. "Prior's Kitty," that 
impetuous, all-conquering beauty, who be- 
witched poet and sage alike, and who was 
admired by Gay and Swift and Walpole, fur- 
nishes another theme. Several pages are 
devoted to Captain Coram, the friend of 
foundlings, and founder of a great benevo- 
lent institution, for which he is held in grate- 
ful remembrance. In " Spence's Anecdotes " 
the vicissitudes of that unique little collec- 
tion are related — how it passed on through 
various hands, from Dodsley to John Mur- 
ray, in three editions, beyond which there 
has been no other reprint except the selec- 
tion in the " Camelot " series. Jonas Han- 
way is the subject of another paper ; others 
treat of Charlotte Lenox, who wrote The 
Female Quixote; the lamented John New- 
berry, who first issued books especially for 
children, notably the famous Goody Two- 
Shoes; and Goldsmith's Citizen of the 
Worlds which is gently criticised, with an 
admiring tribute to the humor of " The Man 
in Black " and " Beau Tibbs." " A Day at 
Strawberry Hill " is graphic and like a real 
day out of life. " Gay's Library " and " Gold- 
smith's Library " afford Mr. Dobson opportu- 
nity for pleasing papers. Hogarth, " Steele's 
Letters to his Wife," " Dr. Johnson's Garret 
in Gough Square " and " Old Vauxhall Gar- 
dens" are among the more attractive 
sketches. The volume is illustrated with 
portraits of Steele, Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith, 
Cowper and others. 



PBEFEBESOES IH ABT, LIFE AlTD 
LITERATTJEE.* 

TO those who know the veteran art critic, 
Harry Quilter, " M.A. of the Inner Tem- 
ple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law," as he writes 
himself on the title-page of this stately vol- 
ume, it will be almost enough to say of it 
that it is Mr. Quilter all through. Alike on 
the title-page, in the preface and in every 
essay we find the same self-confident, often 
irrelevant and generally interesting knight 
of his own hand. He explains at length 
how he came to write the considerably mis- 
cellaneous matters here brought together, 
and in most of the papers there is a large 
amount of detail as to the changes in Mr. 
Quilter's opinions, or the lack of changes in 
them — all of which could be easily dis- 
pensed with by the reader intent on gaining a 
knowledge of art and literature ; but if " life " 
includes Mr. Quilter as well as other persons, 
though in a much less degree of importance 
than he believes, all these chapters are a 
contribution to knowledge of it Miscella- 
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neousness is the striking characteristic of 
Mr. Quilter*s intellect, and it is accompanied 
by no small amount of perversity in his crit- 
icsA judgment. At the same time there is 
enough of solid sense and striking intuition 
and English love of fair play to commend 
this large volume, more especially to the 
connoisseur in art. 

The leading section is " A Chapter in the 
History of Pre-Raphaelitism," divided into 
ten parts. Mr. Quilter gives Mr. Ford Madox 
Brown the credit of being " the true founder 
of the movement usually called Pre-Raphael- 
ite, and the teacher of Holman Hunt and 
Rossetti : " 

In a small house on the side of Primrose Hill, 
without a studio save his sitting room, without 
rec<^ition from the public, the press or the 
Academy authorities, in but indinerent health 
and with narrow if not failing income, this great 
man lives who for half a century has given the 
public work of absolutely unique equality, original, 
thoughtful, industrious and beautiful. 

The movement has accomplished much 
less, Mr. Quilter thinks, than it might have 
done had s«me circumstances and some per- 
sons been different : 

Had the leaders only been true to themselves, 
had they been more fortunate in their partners 
and disciples and less bitterly attacked and inju- 
diciously applauded, there might have grown up 
in England from this movement the most mag- 
nificent art of modem times ; for never before, 
and certainly never since, hsid so bold and, on 
the whole, so successful an attempt been made 
to weave together in one strand of meaning and 
beauty the loveliness of the outside world and 
the emotions and interests of humanity. 

His judgment of Rossetti we must quote 
without any attempt to qualify it : 

Rossetti was at once the strongest and the 
weakest member of the Pre-Raphaelite brother- 
hood. Strongest in the splendia individuality of 
his artistic genius (whether in poetry or painting) 
and strongest in intellectual insight and spiritual 
influence ; but weakest in self-restraint, in sensi- 
tiveness and, if truth must be told, in self-indul- 
gence. A generous, morbid, passionate, hyper- 
sensitive nature, intensely beloved by his friends, 
whom yet he would treat when the whim took 
him with utter indifference ; very prone to sus- 
picion and anger and utterly reckless in his 
judgments on others, but gifted with such pjower 
of will, such personal charm, such generosity of 
impulse and such brilliance of intellectual insieht 
and artistic perception that in the eyes of his 
friends and admirers all shortcoming was atoned 
for or forgotten. 

Mr. Quilter*s detailed account of the form- 
ing of the brotherhood, and of Holman 
Hunt's relations to it and especially to Mil- 
lais, is most interesting, as it is founded 
on special knowledge. Of Hunt he speaks 
thus: 

In fact, whatever Holman Hunt has achieved 
has been achieved by sheer industry and unre- 
mitting toil. He does not paint, even now, 
ea^y ; the work is beaten out, toiled over, 
struggled with. There is no spontaneity; there 
never has been any either in his drawing, his 
composition or his brush work. On the other 
hand, his color, always striking, 1$ in some pic- 
tures really besuitiful ; his drawing is as solid 
and good as it is elaborated and matter-of-fact ; 
and from the intellectual side his pictures have 
great merit, and from the dramatic are uniformly 
effective. 

The paper on Rossetti, reprinted from 

the Contemporary Review^ is of high value. 

That on Amy Levy has much interest from 



another point of view. We can scarcely 
more than name the titles of the other dif- 
fuse and readable papers in the imperial oc- 
tavo : '* Life and Art and Nature in an Old 
World City *' is an account of Bruges ; in the 
seventh paper Mr. Quilter compares Millet 
and William Hunt, of whose admirable re- 
productions of English peasant life he gives 
several fine pictures. The long paper on 
" The Art of Watts " closes thus : 

But if we consider that the actual laying on of 
the paint is a matter of little importance com- 
pared with the qualities of color displayed in the 
work, the power of the drawing and composition 
and the meaning of the whole, then we can in 
strict justice say that Mr. Watts, despite his 
imperfections, is the greatest of our pamters. 

There is a long tribute to the genius of 
Wilkie Collins, and the last hundred pages 
of the volume are occupied with reprints of 
criticisms on pictures exhibited in the Royal 
Academy from 1872 to 1890. 

The majority of the sixty full-page plates 
are in collotype, and they have been printed 
by Messrs. Draeger and Lesieur of Paris. 
Their range is very wide, from crayon draw- 
ings by Rossetti to recent paintings by 
Frenchmen of distinction. They are not 
arranged, as a rule, in close proximity to 
the text which treats of them, and the illus- 
tration of the book has thus much of the 
miscellaneous character of the literary mat- 
ter. As in the case of the text, the patient 
and discriminating who are fortunate enough 
to own this handsome volume will find much 
to repay their search. Among the more not- 
able of these plates are : " La Marchesa," by 
Sir F. Burton; "The Staffordshire Lanes," 
by David Cox; "'Tis Not the Habit Makes 
the Monk," by G. F. Watts; the portraits 
of Wilkie Collins and Sir William Bowman ; 
" A Summer Night," by Albert Moore ; and 
** Darby and Joan," by Dendy Sadler. So 
great is the range of these numerous plates, 
from landscape and historical paintings to 
genre, that they form a gallery of themselves. 



THE OHILDREK OP THE GHETTO.* 

IT is good for the Gentile or Christian to 
know how the Israelites of today think 
and live. George Eliot in Daniel Deronda 
gave those ignorant of Jewish home life a 
glimpse into the modern Israelite's world of 
thought. We now welcome these two well- 
printed volumes bound in red and stamped 
in gold, with a graphic representation of the 
prophetic parable in the eleventh chapter of 
Isaiah. The matter of the book is commen- 
tary upon this pictoriaT test. The double 
triangle, phosphoric and resplendent, sheds 
light over the earth, even the earth dotted 
with cities that are superb with domes, 
towers and spires. The lion and the lamb 
lie down together, and the little child that 
holds the asp victoriously leads them all. 
" Israel's mission is peace," is the legend. 
The Ghetto of the book is London, and 
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the "children" are the favored and disci- 
plined, though chastised, of heaven. They 
are the elect and holy race despite circum- 
stances of squalor, hunger and poverty. 
The roughs and heavy villains are all Chris- 
tians, and the white lilies of character and 
the heroes girdled with righteousness are 
children of Abraham. This world of Lon- 
don reality, full of raw English air, holds 
the rose of romance. Beneath the stony 
and unlovely surface there is an inner world 
of dreams, fantastic and poetic as the mirage 
of the Orient. 

The author of these stories, nearly fifty in 
number, is not unknown to fame*, but has 
been heard from as one of the collaborators 
of The Premier and the Painter, He illus- 
trates in these short tales Jewish fears and 
hopes, dogma and its influence on habits and 
life, the festivals, markets, ceremonials of sor 
row and joy, the limitations and the power of 
the Jew in England in the nineteenth century. 
In short, the two volumes form a cyclopedia 
of London Jewry, cast in the form of narra- 
tive. Beside the shadows are the lights, and 
poverty and prosperity are both depicted. 
In the social contact of Jew and Christian 
there is much opportunity for wit and sar- 
casm, and the author improves it. As a 
specimen of literary art the work cannot be 
highly commended, but for the student of 
modem Judaism it is of great value. 



A TOUE AEOTJin) HEW YOEK.* 

TWO thirds of this delightful book of 
personal reminiscences relate to the 
New York of half a century ago, and the 
other third to rural life as enjoyed at 
the same period in an old mansion fronting 
Hell Gate on the East River. So far as the 
title would lead the reader to expect to find 
in its pages an account of the living New 
York of today — the great, busy, noisy, over- 
grown New York which we know — it is 
a misleading title ; it is a past New York 
which is charmingly sketched in these pages 
by Mr. " Felix Oldboy," the quaint pseudo- 
nym under which the author, now no longer 
living, first published the material in the 
New York Evening Post and the Commer- 
cial Advertiser, 

A great variety of qualifications are neces- 
sary to the production of such a book. The 
author must himself have " been there." He 
must have had a microscopic eye for details 
of topography and life. He must have a 
capacious and unfailing memory. He must 
have a rare judgment and taste for distin- 
guishing between what is purely paltry, and 
what, though minute, is vital to the theme. 
He must have the indescribable gift of the 
raconteur, who is personal without being 
egotistical, gossipy without being garrulous 
and circumstantial without ever being dull. 
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Mr. "Felix 01dboy"was all this; and the 
result is a book which the lover of old times 
— readers in their 'teens and in their seven- 
ties alike — will peruse from beginning to 
end, and which the publishers have taken 
the pains to embellish with all manner of 
curious old prints, well engraved, and have 
adorned with an excellent typography. The 
lack of an index is a serious defect, but there 
is a fairly good table of contents and a list 
of the one hundred and fifty woodcuts. 

These were the days — of which Mr. 
Mines broadly writes, with elastic limits — 
when Trinity Church was new, and Varick 
and Laight Streets were in their glory ; when 
Columbia College was down town, and the 
voyage to Albany was still made by sloop ; 
when May meetings filled the Broadway 
Tabernacle, and Christy's minstrels and 
the Ravels attracted and delighted nightly 
throngs ; when Bowery life was at the full, 
and Harlem was a village and St. John's 
Park in the glory of its loveliness. Then 
were the times of Hamiltons, Schuylers and 
Mortons, of Drakes, Lydigs and Delafields. 
Actual New York a hundred years ago was 
only a nail on the end of the long finger of 
Manhattan Island, and Mr. Mines knew it 
when it was barely more than that. He re- 
members the State Prison that stood on 
what is now West Tenth Street ; the great 
boarding houses that flanked the City Hall 
Park when he was a boy ; the " Astor boys " 
walking daily to and from their Prince Street 
ofiice; the long since vanished precincts of 
Greenwich and Chelsea; the old churches 
and halls and theaters and mansions that 
have disappeared before the march of busi- 
ness ; and the notabilities who, like them, are 
only memories and names today. 

Very pleasantly he writes of them all! 
vividly, tenderly, affectionately ; lingering 
over the past with pride for all in it that 
was lovely, and with charity for all in it that 
was unlovely. Indeed, who will dare to say 
that those days were not better than these in 
many ways ? The style of the book is ad- 
mirably adapted to the subject, and the sub- 
ject is fascinating. The pictures greatly help 
the text ; the precision of the historiographer 
is softened by the grace of the lover and the 
sentiment of the poet ; and the charm of all 
lively recollections of interesting scenes, per- 
sonages and events can be felt in these pages 
in its quintessence. 



MISS JEWSBUBT'S LETTEKS TO 
MBS. OABLTLE.* 

IN 1880, when Miss Jewsbury lay dying 
the slow death of cancer, in a private 
hospital on the Edgeware Road, she devoted 
each day a portion of her waning strength to 
destroying, according to her promise, Mrs. 
Carlyle's letters to her. One only escaped 
her notice; and it was promptly seized by 
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Mrs. Alexander Ireland, the editor of this 
present volume, and reprinted in her Li/e of 
Mrs, CarlyU. This would seem to be mak- 
ing an unscrupulous use of a chance oppor- 
tunity ; but the publication of Miss Jewsbury*s 
side of the correspondence, which Mrs. Car- 
lyle's sudden death left her no chance to de- 
stroy, strikes us as far worse. Miss Jews- 
bury's letters in no sense belong to the 
public. They are strictly intimate in their 
tone, and full of confidential utterances about 
people whose identity (though Mrs. Ireland 
veils their names in a cloud of dashes and 
asterisks) must be easily recognizable by many 
who read. Nothing could have been more 
foreign to Miss Jewsbury's intentions, or 
more repugnant to her feelings, than to have 
these confidences made public; we have a 
sense of dishonorable intrusion in looking 
them over, as if we had rifled a stranger*s 
writing desk. It is understood that in these 
days every one wants to know everything 
about everybody, and especially the things 
he ought not to know. Still, one would 
think that an English lady, with the ideas 
proper to a gentlewoman of what is due to 
the dead and the living, might have stayed 
her hand and refrained from making mer- 
chandise of material which had fallen into 
her power only through the accident of kin- 
ship and inheritance. 

A fact which lends force to what we have 
already said is that Miss Jewsbury was in 
no sense a letter writer as her friend, Mrs. 
Carlyle, was. She lacked the power of mak- 
ing pictures with a few telling strokes — the 
graphic touch which renders the common- 
place details of life picturesque and humor- 
ous. Her letters, therefore, have no special 
interest for the public, further than that they 
exhibit herself. They are intense, passion- 
ate, inconsistent ; they abound in strong lan- 
guage, the devil playing a prominent part in 
her vocabulary. They are full of clever, 
sometimes keen, criticism; they reveal an 
ardent mind scintillating with ideas which 
are often true and not infrequently whimsi- 
cal, but seldom deep or strong. There is in 
most of them a restless and painful dissatis- 
faction with life, characteristic of the under- 
occupied single woman. We have hints and 
glimpses of not less than three love affairs 
in the course of them, full of storm and stress 
at their outset and an almost comical apathy 
toward their close. 

That Miss Jewsbury had a thorough knowl- 
edge of Mrs. Carlyle's home-dissatisfactions 
is evident : 

What will today bring you? Comfort that 
you had not last year ? and yet, dear love, there 
seems to be a want of secunty in your lot, as if 
the thing you loved never stood still beside you. 
You seem to live in a sort of passionate kaleido- 
scope, never able cither to know or to control 
the next change, but obliged to endure whatever 
comes. The thing you intended for the best and 
noblest dedication of yourself has not borne the 
fruit you expected. Dear friend, do not let your- 
self be made bitter by this trial. Accept from 
His hands this humiliation of not havinc; any 
visible successful result of the great step ofyour 



life. Yield yourself and your sword to Him, and 
do not fight any more ; and all the bitterness and 
poisoned suffering will pass away, and strength 
and healing will descend upon you. 

There is some odd criticism of Emerson, 
to the effect that he was " a dry, cold, sen- 
tentious Yankee; he spiritualizes profit and 
loss, and strikes a very fair balanced Emer- 
son is probably the last person whom most 
of us would pick out as a successful '* nego- 
tiator " of spiritual insights with a thorough 
comprehension of their moneyed value ! Later 
Miss Jewsbury seems to have understood 
him better : 

I have a great affection for Emerson in spite 
of the provokingly serene ether he alwajrs seems 
to breathe. He has such a fine spirit in him, and 
so much humanity, too. 

'* I wish I had a good husband and a dozen 
children,'* cries Miss Jewsbury in a later 
letter ; we wish it also. That natural outlet 
for her energies and affections would have 
made a different woman of her. She would 
have raged and stormed at contrarieties all 
the same, cried "Ma foi!" and bade the 
devil take them out of her way with the same 
easy freedom of speech ; but she would have 
gained the sweetening which comes from 
a full and satisfied heart. A great many 
women can make comfortable wives, but it 
takes a woman of the highest order to make 
a satisfactory and agreeable old maid. 



— The following personal note regarding the au- 
thor of God*s Fool comes from Holland : " Maar- 
ten Maartens is a Dutch country gentleman liv- 
ing in an old chateau in the wilds of Holland. 
His neighbors know nothing of his English liter- 
ary career. To them he is merely one of them- 
selves, only a little more indolent and indifferent 
to local topics. They cannot understand what 
he does with his time all day (as he does not 
shoot), and occasionally at some social function 
a young lady will ask him whether he reads Eng- 
lish. He has traveled a good deal, and has lived 
in France and Germany. It was mere dogged 
resolve which forced his books into print in Eng- 
lish. He chose to write in English so as to have 
an audience. He sent foost Aveiingh to England 
from Holland, and all the big houses it was sent 
to refused it. Then he published it at his own 
expense." 

— When Dickens died Lord Tennyson was 
asked to become president of the Newsvendors' 
Benevolent Institution. The poet thus declined : 

Sir: First let me thank the committee and 
yourself for the honor you have desired to con- 
fer upon me, which, however, I feel obliged to 
decline accepting; for I am neither a diner-out, 
nor a speaker after dinner nor could without 
violence to the truth be called a man of business. 
I should but be a roifainiant, which I don^t wbh 
to be — the square man in a round hole — but if 
you wish for the square man in the square hole 
1 am sure Lord Houghton would be proud to 
serve your cause as president At the same time, 
with tne permission of your committee, I would 
be happy to be one of your vice-presidents by 
the side of my friend Longfellow. 

He was, of course, elected a vice-president 

— The Century Co. have in press, to be issued 
sometime this month, a volume of verse by Robert 
Underwood Johnson, associate editor of the Cen- ^ 
tury, to be called The Winter Hour, and Other 
Poems, 
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Tennyson. 

FKOll OTBR THS SBA. 

Into the tQence of the silent night 

He paved, whom all men honor; and the sun 

Arose to shine upon a world undone. 

And barren lires bereft of life's delight 

The morning air was chill with sudden blight, 

And cruel Winter's triumph had begun. 

But He to some far Summer shore had won, 

Whose Vendor hides him from our dazzled sight. 

Not England's pride alone, this Lord of Song ! 

We — heirs to Shakespeare's and to Milton's speech — 

Oaim heritage from Tennyson's proud years ; 

To us his spacious, sfdendid lines belong — 

We, too, repeat his praises, each to each. 

We share his glory, and we share your tears. 

— Louisa Ckandlbe Moulton, 
M L^mdm /Ibts/raUd Nttbs. 



The Laureate Dead. 
Octaitr6fi8q», 

The laurels fall from off as high a brow 
As since our Shakespeare wore the poet-bays, 
Who breathed Sicilian music through his lays 

And felt great Homer's resonant ebb and flow; 

Who knew aH art of word that man may know 
And led us on by love's undying ways. 
Who gave us back the old Arthurian days — 

The last of laureates, Tennyson, lies low. 

Oar golden age is shorter, and the spheres 
That sooner wane may swiftlier wax to prime ; 
But when shall sing another as he sung 
Who wrought with Saxon purity of tongue 
The one great epic of two hundred years. 
The one memorial utterance for aU time ? 

— H. D. Rawnslby, 

in tkt Acadtityt. 



LOWELL'S OLD EKOLISH 
DBAMATI8T8* 

THE six lectures read by Mr. Lowell at 
the Lowell Institute in Boston, in 1887, 
will always be pleasantly remembered by all 
who had the good fortune to hear them ; and 
a larger public will now have the privilege 
of becoming acquainted with them. In the 
preface Mr. Charles Eliot Norton tells us 
that the lectures were 'rapidly written and 
were never revised by the author for publi- 
cation ; but, as he adds, " they contain such 
admirable and interesting criticism, and are 
in themselves such genuine specimens of 
good literature," that they well deserved to 
be printed. 

The first lecture was general and introduc- 
tory ; the others treat respectively of Mar- 
lowe, Webster, Chapman, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and Massinger and Ford. In the 
introduction the lecturer asks : 

Who were the old English dramatists ? They 
were a score or so of literary Bohemians, for the 
most part, living from hand to mouth in London 

•The Old English Dramatists. By James Russell Lowell. 
Houg^fatoo, HHBin & Co. $1.25. 



during the last twenty years of the sixteenth 
century and the first thirty of the seventeenth, 
of the personal history of most of whom we for- 
tunately know little, and who by their good luck 
in being born into an unsophisticated age have 
written a few things so well that they seem to 
have written themselves. Poor, nearly all of 
them, they have left us a fine estate in the realm 
of fancy. Among them were three or four men 
of genius. A comrade of theirs by his calling, 
but set apart from them alike by the splendor of 
his endowments and the more equable balance 
of his temperament, was that divine apparition 
known to mortals as Shakespeare. 

These men were fortunate, Mr. Lowell 
aptly says, " in the unconscious simplicity 
and gladness (I know not what else to call 
it) of their vocabulary. The language, so 
to speak, had just learned to go alone, and 
found a joy in its own mere motion, which it 
lost as it grew older and to walk was no 
longer a marvel." The language, as he. re- 
marks further on, "had not then become 
literary, and therefore more or less common- 
place" — one of the many shrewd dicta in 
the book which surprise us at first, and on 
second thought impress us by their truth no 
less than their originality. 

Some of these writers were dull — "dull 
as a comedy of Goethe, and dullness loses 
none of its disheartening properties by age ; 
no, not even by being embalmed in the pre- 
cious gems and spices of Lamb's affection- 
ate eulogy." More than once elsewhere Mr. 
Lowell is compelled to disagree with Lamb's 
too friendly treatment of certain Elizabethan 
dramatists — as, indeed, most dispassionate 
critics must be. Robert Greene, one of these 
inferior playwrights, " has all the inadequacy 
of imperfectly drawn tea," though Lowell con- 
fesses that in his "callow days" he "took 
him seriously because the Rev. Alexander 
Dyce had edited him," and " endured much 
in trying to reconcile [his] instincts with [his] 
superstitions." "Another dramatist whom 
we can get on very well without is George 
Peele, the friend and fellow-roisterer of 
Greene ; " but " he had not that genius for 
being dull all the time that Greene had." 
Thomas Dekker was " a far more important 
person," though "there was a liberal back- 
ground of prose in him, as in Ben Jonson," 
whom, by the way, we should have expected 
to see the subject of a lecture. 

The dramatists who are treated more at 
length are better, and " to some of them we 
cannot deny genius ; but creative genius we 
must deny to all of them, and dramatic 
genius as well." Even Marlowe, " great as 
he was, makes no exception ; " and yet in 
speaking of Marlowe the lecturer fears that 
he " may fail a little in that equanimity which 
is the first condition of all helpful criticism." 
He became acquainted with Marlowe " dur- 
ing the most impressible and receptive pe- 
riod" of youth — the first man of genius he 
had ever really known — and he was " natu- 
rally bewitched "by him. "He is one of 
the most masculine and fecundating natures 
in the long line of British poets." His " Ori- 
ental lavishness " is noted, which leads him 



to " impoverish a province for a simile, and 
pour the revenues of a kingdom into the 
lap of a description" — the sentence being 
a happy adaptation of a passage in Marlowe. 
If not bombastic "he constantly pushes 
grandiosity to the verge of bombast" Yet 
" in the midst of the hurly-burly there will 
fall a sudden hush, and we come upon pas- 
sages calm and pellucid as mountain tarns 
filled to the brim with the purest distillations 
of heaven." Again, we meet with "single 
verses that open silently as roses, and sur- 
prise us with that seemingly accidental per- 
fection which there is no use in talking 
about, because itself says all that is to be 
said and more." This is at once subtle crit- 
icism and exquisite poetry ; and the book is 
full of examples of the rare and fascinating 
combination. We cannot quote one out of 
scores that we have marked in the margin. 

Webster " has a sense of humor more deli- 
cate, and a way of showing it less coarse 
than most of his brother dramatists;" but 
in his plots, when he invented them himself, 
"the improbabilities become insuperable," 
being " such as not merely the understand- 
ing but the imagination cannot get over." It 
is one of his weaknesses that he is " so far 
tempted by the chance of sa3ring a pretty 
thing as to make somebody say it who natu- 
rally would not," which is "really a worse 
waste than had it been thrown away." 

Chapman's comedies are "formless and 
coarse, but with what seems a kind of stiff 
and willful coarseness, as if he were trying 
to make his personages speak in what he 
supposed to be their proper dialect, in which 
he himself was unpracticed, having never 
learned it in those haunts, familiar to most 
of his fellow-poets, where it was vernacular." 
In these plays, moreover, he " indulges freely 
in all that depreciation of woman which had 
been so long traditional with the sex which 
has the greatest share in making them what 
they are." Dryden taxes Chapman with " in- 
correct English ; " but " his English is of 
the best, and far less licentious than Dry- 
den's own, which was also the best of its 
kind." The comments on Chapman's trans- 
lation of Homer are capital ; 

Commonly we open a translation as if it were 
the door of a house of mourning. It is the burial 
service of our poet that is going on there. But 
Chapman's poem makes us &el as if Homer late 
in life had married an English wife, and we were 
invited to celebrate the coming of age of their 
only son. The boy (as our country people say, 
and as Chapman would have said) favors his 
mother; there is very little Greek in him; and 
yet a trick of the gait now and then, and certain 
tones of voice, recall the father. If not so tall 
as he, and without his dignity, he is a fine, stal- 
wart fellow, and' looks ouite able to make hb 
own way in the world. Did not Dryden say ad- 
mirably well that it was such a poem as we might 
fancy Homer to have- written before he arrived 
at years of discretion? Its defect is, I should 
say, that in it Homer is translated into Chapman 
rather than into English. 

We must cut short our quotations here in 
the middle of the book, after having skipped 
many in the first half that we wanted to give ; 
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but we are sure that many readers, with this 
slight taste of its quality, will wish to enjoy 
the whole for themselves. 



POEMS OF PHTLTP BOUBKE HAB8T0H.* 

A COMPLETE and definitive American 
edition of the verse of this exquisite 
poet is now published from the hand of Mrs. 
Louise Chandler Moulton. Her sympathetic 
preface tells the story of his life — over-sad, 
and because of that one may not say over- 
brief. Total blindness, the death of the girl 
whom he was to marry, then that of his mother 
and of the faithful sister, Cicely, who was 
eyes and hands to him, made a series of 
afflictions almost beyond endurance. Yet 
there is absolutely no need to make allow- 
ances for these piteous hindrances and dis- 
couragements when the value and art of his 
work are to be estimated. He sang mostly 
in minor keys, but with extraordinary clear- 
ness, precision and command of all the 
resources of his art. Strange to say, his 
poems express outline and color ; such was 
the vigor of his imagination that it supplied 
the missing sense of ocular vision. It is 
not too high praise to rank him with the 
poets Rossetti, Swinburne and Morris; he 
was of their kind, and inferior rather in 
range and power than in quality of voice. 
His work most resembles Rossetti's ; not with 
servility, but with the a£Eectionate sonship 
of a pupil in the studio of the Anglo-Italian 
master. Still more does the poetry of Philip 
Bourke Mars ton remind us of that of some 
of the contemporaries and friends of Dante 
— so marvelously rendered in Rossetti's 
translations. Marston*s verse has not so 
unique a savor as Rossetti's, but instead 
a most delicate individuality of tone, accent 
and imagery. Like Rossetti also — whose 
poems lay long in the tomb of his wife — 
Marston mourned his betrothed, and ad- 
dressed to her memory a great number of 
rare and beautiful sonnets. His employ- 
ment of that form of verse was singularly 
artistic; only the early Italians, and after 
them Rossetti, have been able to give to the 
sonnet such perfect and enchanted shape. 
This one is 

WORTH KBMBMBKANCX. 

Of me ye may aaj many a bitter thing, 
O men ! when 1 am gone — gone to away 
To that dim Land where shines no light of day. 
Sharp was the bread for my soul's nourishing 
Which Fate allowed, and bitter was the sprins 
Of which I drank and maddened ; eren as they 



Who, wild with thirst at sea, will not delay, 
But dnnk the brine and die of its sharp sting. 
Not gentle was my war with Chance, and yet 

I borrowed no man's sword — alone I drew 

And gave my slain fit burial out of view. 
In secret places I and Sorrow met ; 
So when you count my sins, do not f oiget 

To say I taxed not any one of yon. 

The lyrics of the " Garden Secrets " have 
an ethereal quality, as if by some finer than 
mortal sense the poet had been able to hear 
"the green things growing." These idyls 
and tragedies of the trees and the flowers 
have an elfin grace. In other poems of freer 



melody than the sonnet form, so often pre- 
ferred by Marston as the expression of his 
deep and poignant emotions, we find ex- 
traordinary music and passion far beyond 
the common. 

The whole volume, indeed, is a perfect 
and pathetic expression of the life and the 
art of " a poet for poets." 
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*Philip Booike Marston's Poems. 
Chandler Mouhon. Roberto Brofthers. 
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Hemdon's Life of Lincoln. 
As time goes on biographies and volumes of 
reminiscence of Abraham Lincoln seem to in- 
crease rather than decrease in number each year. 
We have before us six volumes of this season's 
publication, intended for old and young. Of 
these the most important are the two containing 
a revised edition of " the true story of the great 
life, " by WUliam H. Hemdon and Jesse W. Weik, 
which appeared four years ago and which we 
noticed at length at the time. In this new and 
more attractive form there is a new introduction 
by Horace White, and a new chapter by the same 
writer describing the Lincoln- Douglas Campaign 
of 1858 ; Mr. White went through most of this 
campaign with Lincoln. Mr. Weik has added 
a chapter on Mr. Lincoln's speech-making tour 
in this State in 1848. There are three portraits, 
one of which, taken during the Douglas Cam- 
paign, has never before been reproduced. What- 
ever else the reader of Lincoln's life neglects, he 
should make himself familiar with these two 
volumes by Mr. Hemdon. — D. Appleton & Co. 
$3.00. 

Mr. Coffin's Lincoln. 

Mr. C. C. Coffin, well known as •• Carleton," 
the war correspondent of the Boston Journal^ 
has written a volume of over five hundred pages 
in the way of a popular biography of Lincoln. 
He has of course availed himself of the work of 
preceding biographers, and he had the advantage 
of knowing President Lincoln personally from 
the night following his nomination for the presi- 
dency to the fall of Richmond. Mr. Coffin has 
also visited the scenes of Lincoln's early life, 
and brought away photographs and the results 
of personal interviews with those who knew 
Lincoln long ago. He presents his work as a 
sketch rather than as a biography, and he re- 
frains carefully from attempts at characterizing 
the great man. He does, however, attempt to 
make out that Lincoln was a great deal more of 
an '* evangelical " Christian than biographers 
have allowed who knew him better. The strong 
points of this book are its readableness, its 
happy selection of matter likely to be of general 
interest and the very numerous illustrations of 
places connected with Lincoln's early career and 
portraits of the leading men in dvil and military 
life during war times. — Harper & Brothers. 
I300. 

Life on the Circuit with Lincoln. 

This is the misleading title of a solid volume 
of six hundred pages by Henry C. Whitney of 
Chicago. There is, it is true, a chapter based 
largely on personal recollections, entitled ** Life 
on the Eighth Circuit," and this gives numerous 
particulars which even Mr. Hemdon, we believe, 
has not previously presented. The great bulk 
of the , book consists of chapters on Lincoln's 



mental and moral character — Lmcoln as an ora- 
tor, as a lawyer, as a Christian, as a politician 
and so on — which express in the superlative 
degree Mr. Whitney's ardent devotion. Mr. 
Whitney's style is often amusing through its 
ambitiousness ; and to mark his judgment this 
brief extract from a sentence about the Hanks 
family, in the first chapter, may suffice : " From 
this very numerous family came one second only 
to the Virgin Mary, who gave to humanity the 
Saviour of mankind; she bestowed upon the 
world the emancipator of the black man from 
bodily slavery, and of the white man from polit- 
ical slavery." The next chapter after this re- 
markable comparison is very consistently entitled 
" Ecce Homo." Mr. Whitney is quite innocent, 
indeed, of any blasphemous intent ; he not only 
would make out President Lincoln a very ortho- 
dox believer in the last years of his life, he 
also favors his readers with a long sermon, pre- 
sumably from one of his friends. There is no 
little amount of interesting and valuable matter 
in this badly arranged volume, but it requires a 
patient and discriminating reader to find it — 
Estes & Lauriat I3.50. 

In the Boyhood of Lincoln. 
• Mr. Hesekiah Butterworth has the faculty of 
making the most of historic incidents, personal 
anecdotes and traditions. He presents matter 
with which we supposed we were familiar in 
such a fresh and alluring, such a spirited and 
vigorous way, that we almost seem to be reading 
something new. In this volume he makes the 
boy, Abraham Lincoln, the connecting thread 
of a series of incidents of legendary or historic 
interest. The life of a pioneer in the West at 
the period when Thomas Lincoln and Sarah 
Bush cast in their lot together is pictured with 
a few strong, telling strokes. The men with 
whom Abraham and his family came in contact 
stand out in firm lines. The Tunker preacher, 
the Indian mnner, Crawford, the schoolmaster. 
Aunt Olive, the blacksmith and the others are 
vivid and lifelike. The book abounds in stories 
and incidents of Lincoln's boyhood, and the 
formative influences of his mgged and honest 
character are indicated all along. No young per- 
son can read it without gaining a higher respect 
for Abraham Lincoln, and at the same time 
leaming new lessons of the importance of integ- 
rity and those sterling qualities which go to make 
an upright, high-minded man. — D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.50. 

The Children's Life of Lincoln. 
Miss M. Louise Putnam of Boston here pre- 
sents a book which she "does not claim to be 
written for the amusement of children." She 
believes that "parents will welcome an occa- 
sional book of pure instruction for young minds," 
and that American children have ** the desire in 
their minds to know more of the machinery of 
government than is usually found in works writ- 
ten for them." She accordingly explains a good 
many political matters, and inserts passages and 
whole documents of Lincoln's composition ; but 
these matters agree very little with the extremely 
elementary style of the book, and somewhat of 
the same fault is to be found with Miss Putnam 
as with Mr. Whitney. Miss Putnam, for example, 
is *' sure that a band of holy angels must have 
descended from their heavenly abode and fille^ 
this lowly dwelling with their sacred presence, 
commisuoned of the Lord himself to watch over 
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and protect this infant whose career was to be 
so wonderful." We decidedly advise parents 
not to put in the hands of children such twad- 
dle as this about the birth of Lincoln in the Ken- 
tucky log cabin. It is a most striking illustra- 
tion of how bfegraphy ought not to be written 
for children. — A. C. McClurg & Co. |i.oo. 



HEW YOEK HOTES. 

MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD made hb 
first appearance as a reader in Brookl)^ 
last Thursday night, before Mrs. Field's Literary 
Club. It was an unqualified success. Mr. 
Crawford delighted every one b/his unaffected 
bearing, the clearness of his delivery and the 
skill of hb delineation. With none of the man- 
nerbms of the professional, hb sympathy with 
hb characters was so strong that he was enabled 
to impart it to hb hearers. He was at hb best 
— thb, by the way, b rather remarkable — in hb 
reading of dialogue, particularly in those pas- 
sages that call for delicacy of expression. I pre- 
dict for him a prosperous career on the platform. 
It b his intention to give a series of readings 
here during Lent at Da1y*s Theatre, three times 
a week, alternating with Sir Edwin Arnold, that 
luminary of the East, who b once more to burst 
upon OS in all his florid glory. Next spring Mr. 
Crawford expects to go to Chicago, in order to 
write some articles on the various aspects of the 
World's Fair. 

Mr. Crawford was honored by the unusually 
large number — even for New York, not to speak 
of Brooklyn — of dbtinguished persons assem- 
bled to hear him. Among these was Miss Mary 
E. Wilkins, who, during the reception that fol- 
lowed the reading was surrounded by a persbt- 
ent circle of admirers. Miss Wilkins b a pro- 
nounced blonde, with a petite figure and clear- 
cut features. After Miss Wilkins, and of course 
the particular lion of the evening, the reader 
himself, Mr. John Burroughs, who b not often 
seen in public, received most attention. Mr. 
Burroughs b short and gray-bearded, and has 
the mild, thoughtful face of a philosopher. Both 
Mr. Crawford and Mr. Burroughs had, unfortu- 
nately, to retire rather early, in order to attend 
the first meeting of the Authors* Club in its new 
temporary quarters on Twenty-third Street 

A new weekly b about to make its api>ear- 
ance in New York. Its attractive name, Vogue^ 
suggests one of its best features; it is to keep 
abreast with the times. Fashion, art, literature 
and the drama will be represented in its pages. 
It will be largely pictorial — not in the conven- 
tional style, but in a style unique in American 
journalism. ** People have been surfeited with 
reading matter," says Mrs. Josephine Redding, 
the editor. She is one of the most successful 
women editors in New York; possessed of a 
keen sense of what the public wants, she b quite 
sure to make a success of thb new undertaking* 
" We intend that Vogue shall appeal chiefly to 
the eye. Mr. McVickar will have the direction 
of our art department, and we shall publish the 
work of only the best artists, among them some 
of the best in Paris. But our reading will also 
be attractive, for it will consbt of carefully pre- 
pared and succinct contributions from the clever- 
est writers.*' As novelty is the most popular 
quality in all journalbtic work. Vogue b likely to 
win attention from the start. It has a very large 



capital behind it, and it b to be managed by Mr. 
Arthur B. Turnnre, formerly of the art depart- 
ment at Harpers, whose long experience in pub- 
Ibhing admirably fits him to direct thb venture. 

The old case of author versus publbher b 
taking on a new aspect. Thb was presented to 
me the other day by the reader of one of the 
most successful publbhing houses here. As this 
gentleman b, in a sense, both author and pub- 
lbher, he is as well qualified as any one can be 
to take an impartial view of the situation. '' The 
stories of fabulous sums made from books," he 
said, " are fast becoming mythical. A few very 
successful books may bring in large sums to 
those that put them on the market, but the con- 
ditions of the book trade are at present such as 
to pull down profits to a minimum — so low, in 
fact, that they threaten to affect the trade very 
seriously. These conditions are due to the cut- 
ting of prices by retail dealers, espedally by 
those large dealers in the leading cities that sell 
all kinds of goods, and as they do not make a 
specialty of books can cut the prices on these, 
in order to attract trade to other things. Thb 
practice has become very common, and we feel 
it every day. Unhappily, it is not the publbher 
alone that suffets, but the author as well.*' 

There b one fact in connection with this year's 
Christmas books that has not, so far as I know, 
been noticed. It b that among the vast number 
of books publbhed during the past three months 
there b not one that stands conspicuous for liter- 
ary excellence, or b even made conspicuous by 
sensationalbm — that quality which is too often 
supposed to be synonymous with excellence. In 
thb regard the fall season presents a marked 
contrast with the last spring season. The spring 
crop of books was made notable by the appear- 
ance of Tess — one of the best, if not the best, 
of the works yet given us by one of the greatest, 
if not the greatest, of living English novelists — 
and David Grieve, 

Are we really devoted to the short story? 
The popular impression b that we are, and we 
— that b some of us — like to declare that the 
American short story b one of the best features 
of present-day fiction. Yet the short story, be- 
loved as it undoubtedly b to a degree in the mag- 
azine, b decidedly unpopular in book form. 
" We can't sell collections of short stories," 
said a publbher to me the other day. "Of 
course the collections of Miss Wilkins, Richard 
Harding Davis and a very few others go fast ; 
but as a rule dealers who know the state of 
trade won't take them, and people, after looking 
at them, throw them down again. A long story 
accompanied by a few short ones seems to be 
popular ; but on the whole people like to have 
their fiction spun out at length." Thb informa- 
tion both surprised and pleased me. It b a sat- 
isfaction to know that, in spite of tlie general 
passion for newspapers, the public can still take 
a more sustained intellectual flight. 



— Liber Scriptorum^ the first book of the Au- 
thors' Club, now in press, b written and pub- 
lished by the Authors' Club for its own benefit. 
It b a large volume, sumptuously printed on 
handmade paper made specially for it, and will 
have a unique and handsome binding. The con- 
tents appear nowhere else in print, and there 
will be but one edition, limited to two hundred 
and fifty-one copies. The illustrations consbt of 



head-bands and tailpieces designed and engraved 
specially for the places they occupy. Each arti- 
cle in every copy of the book will be signed 
with pen and ink by its author. In thb feature 
it b absolutely unique. The book will be issued 
in but one kind of binding, a style completely 
new and characteristically American. The sub- 
scription price b one hundred dollars. Those 
who wbh to subscribe may procure a circular 
giving full particulars of Mr. Rossiter Johnson, 
No. I Bond Street, New York. 



HOUDAT BOOKS. 



The Ariel Shakespeare. 
Thb b a most appropriate name for the new 
edition of Shakespeare, giving a separate vol- 
ume to each play, from the Knickerbocker Press. 
Each volume b 3^ x 5 inches apd about one half 
an inch in thickness, making a good size for the 
pocket The type of the open page b a new 
font of brevier; the binding b flexible leather, 
with gilt top and untrimmed edges. Each vol- 
ume of the seven comedies, which make up the 
first installment of the set, b illustrated with 
small and unpretentious outlines by Frank How- 
ard, first publbhed in 1833; there will be five 
hundred of these in all. The text b complete 
and unabridged, and it is declared " to conform 
to that of the latest scholarly editions." Among 
the innumerable editions of Shakespeare this 
" dainty Ariel " b one of the most convenient 
and pleasing. — G. P. Putnam's Sons. Each, 75c. 

Charles Lamb. 
New editions of Tlu Essays of Elia never fail. 
The latest, which b one of the best, b that ed- 
ited by Prof. George E. Woodberry, in two vol- 
umes, the work of the University Press. The 
text b an exact reprint of the original editions . 
There b a portrait of Lamb on the title-page of 
The Essays of Elia^ etched from an engraving 
of Hancock's drawing made in 1798. The title- 
page of The Last Essays of Elia has a photo- 
gravure of Lamb's house at Enfield, from an 
early painting. — Little, Brown & Co. Each* 

A new volume of the "Knickerbocker Nug- 
gets " b the Wit and Wisdom of Charles Lamb, 
which Mr. Ernest Dressel North has selected 
and arranged. Lamb b obviously one of the 
writers who lend themselves most easily to such 
a selection as thb. The volume has a full- page 
reproduction of the Hancock chalk drawing, 
which Joseph Cottle considered *'a masterly 
likeness." The text used in the selection is 
Canon Ainger's. — G. P. Putnam's Sons. |i.oo. 

My Little Friends. 
A holiday volume which needs only to be seen 
to captivate any one who b at all fond of chil- 
dren b thb collection of children's portraits, 
reproduced in half-tone and accompanied by ap- 
propriate poems, which are probably to be 
referred to E. Heinrichs, the collector. It b 
dedicated to " Baby McKee," whose frank little 
face b the frontbpiece. The seventy-one por- 
traits from life take a wide range all over the 
country, and include dozens of charming little 
girls and boys whose pictures have been taken 
by photographers skilled in the art From tl^ 
naked little boy examining hb thumb, in the fir^ 
plate, to the diminutive picture of Master Reed, 
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a young " colored gem* man " of Lexington, Ky., 
the volume is a succession of pleasant surprises. 
Among the most thoroughly taking pictures are 
those of little Jim and his old gray horse ; the 
little violinist ; the baby row ; the little Chinese 
boy of Boston ; the little German boy with the 
spectacles ; and the little Injun,'* Wounded Knee,'* 
of Salt Lake City, to whom we should on the 
whole award the palm. Instantaneous photog- 
raphy has removed the objection to the smile 
and the laugh in photographs, and the numerous 
pictures of laughing children in this delightful 
collection are among the most successful we 
have seen anywhere. — Lee Sc Shepard. I2.00. 

Old Concord. 

Margaret Sidney's very pleasant description of 
the highways and byways of Concord, Mass., 
has long and deservedly been a great favorite. 
It appears this year in a revised and enlarged 
edition, dedicated to the memory of Mrs. Lo- 
throp's husband. There are few volumes of de- 
scription which unite so agpreeably the informa- 
tion which the visitor to Concord needs with the 
liveliness and felicity of an animated book of 
travel. The illustrations of the famous houses 
and noted scenes of thb historic and literary 
town are numerous and excellent — D. Lothrop 
Co. I2.00. 

In Gold and Silver. 

Mr. George H. £Ilwanger*s holiday volume is 
made up of four stories. ** The Golden Rug of 
Kermansh&h '* relates the acquisition of a won- 
derful Persian rug; it b well illustrated by A. 
B. Wenzell and W. C. Greenough. The other 
three stories, "Warders of the Woods," **A 
Shadow upon the Pool ** and " The Silver Fox 
of Hunt's Hollow," are tales of hunting and 
fishing, related with much enjoyment and sym- 
pathy. They are charmingly illustrated by W. 
Hamilton Gibson. The volume is throughout 
one of the prettiest and most fetching of the 
holiday season. — D. Appleton & Co. |2.oa 

Calendars for 1893. 
The tasteful pad calendar, mounted on a card 
for the wall, compiled from the writings of Kev. 
John F. W. Ware, the former pastor of the 
Arlington Street Church in thb city, should be 
welcome not only to the many who knew Mr. 
Ware and hb writings, but to numerous others 
who have yet to make the acquaintance of one 
of the most helpful preachers of hb generation. 
— George H. Ellis. 75c. 

Columbia's Calendar b a series of twelve de- 
signs in color by Walter Crane, of most of which 
it b sufficient to say they are worthy of Mr. Crane 
in their decorative effect. They represent Miss 
America as a light-colored savage, Columbus, and 
the Frenchman, Dutchman, Englbhman and men 
of other nationalities who have come courting, 
so to speak. Mbs America prefers her own in- 
dependence, in the card for September, robing 
herself in the United States flag; but it b an 
extreme transformation she has undergone by 
October. Miss Chicago takes her in hand in 
December to conduct her to the World's Fair. 
The fact that Mr. Crane is an Englbhman b 
very evident in the conception of several of these 
cards, and he entirely forgot that the World's 
Fair will be over by next December. Consider- 
ing the calendar purely as a series of decorative 
cards, it b among the most ** stunning " of the 
season. — L. Prang & Co. I1.50. 



The KcUendar of Beauties by Maud Humphrey, 
b a series of six cards representing beauties of 
various epochs, in Miss Humphrey's most effect- 
ive style. — F. A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 

Miss Humphrey's Fairy Calendar has a design 
for each of the twelve pages. She is always 
happy in her representations of boys and girb, 
and thb calendar b another of her triumphs. 
— F. A. Stokes Co. I1.50. 



T^e Life of Columbus in Pictures is the title of 
an art publication from the well-known firm of 
L. Prang & Co., in which Mr. Victor A. Searles 
b the artbt and Mrs. E. S. For man the writer of 
the very ordinary verse printed on each page. 
Mr. Searles' highly colored pictures represent 
the birthplace of Columbus and the important 
scenes in his career. These pictures are framed 
in very elaborate decorations, which show much 
ingenuity and originality in the artbt ; but a little 
more moderation in the use of color would have 
added to their artistic value. 

From the same firm we have received various 
specimens of the Chrbtmas cards of which they 
make a specialty, and among which may be 
named three little screen calendars, representing 
a procession of children through the months, the 
coming of the nations to Chicago and four beau- 
tiful women of hbtory and fiction. Lizbeth B. 
Humphrey's *' Zodiac " b a novel idea well car- 
ried out. '* Old Nantucket " is a Christmas nov- 
elty in the shape of a windmill, and '* The Cradle 
of Liberty " a series of views of Independence 
Hall in PhUadelphia. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. issue thb season the 
third edition, in a full-gilt crown octavo volume, 
of Days with Sir Roger De CoverUy^ which Mr. 
Hugh Thomson has illustrated with hb usual 
grace and appropriateness. A more pleasing 
way in which to make the acquaintance of the 
famous knight it would be difficult to imagine. 
— 11.50. 

The thirty-seventh volume of the " Knicker- 
bocker Nuggets" b a selection from German 
folk-songs, edited by Prof. H. S. White of Cor- 
nell — Deutsche Volkslieder, The selection b 
classified under seven heads, and the type of 
course b Gothic. Professor White supplies all 
needful information in hb introduction and 
notes. — G. P. Putnam's Sons. |r.oa 

From Brentano's we have received two small 
quarto volumes of a series entitled " Songs from 
the Operas." Of the two the Song of the Tore- 
ador from "Carmen" b easily the more success- 
ful. Mr. Frank M. Gr^ory's process illustra- 
tions of the bull fight and its spectators have 
much fire and vigor. Hb illustrations of the 
three songs from '* Lohengrin" are decidedly 
flat and conventional in comparison. Each vol- 
ume contains the music of the songs at the end. 
— Each, 1 1. 00. 

ne World* s Best Hymns is a charming duo- 
decimo, compiled and illustrated by Loub K. 
Harlow, for which Prof. J. W. Churchill of An- 
dover has furnished a brief introduction. Thb 
states that ** the leading principle of choice which 
has been followed b the selection of the best 
Englbh lyrical religious poetry that has been 
immedbtely associated with sacred music, and 
hallowed by long and constant use in the ser 
vice of song in the home and the church." The 
personal element b so important in a selection 



of thb kind that few readers will find here all 
the hymns which will be called by them " the 
best;" but every reader will agree that Mr. 
Harlow's selection is, in general, judicious. The 
numerous illustrations which he furnbhes are 
mostly small views of scenery set against flower 
or leaf pieces in various tints. The volume is 
one to commend itself at once to those seeking 
a Christmas gift of moderate cost for a true hymn 
lover. — Little, Brown & Co. |i.SO. 

European Pictures of the Year b a beautiful 
picture book sent out as " the Foreign Art 
Supplement " to the Magatim of Art for thb 
year. It contains a large number of reproduc- 
tions of paintings by French, Italian, Spanbh, 
German, Belgian and Dutch artists, to which a 
few by Americans are added. It b one of the 
most attractive of recent publications to the stu- 
dent of contemporary art Mr. Spielmann, the 
editor, in hb two- page introduction, which b all 
the reading matter of the paper-bound book, 
notes first of all the ** almost universal influence 
of the French school," England being the one 
nation of Western Europe ** which has kept her- 
self nearly free from foreign taint." Of our own 
country he has this to say : *' As we come to the 
work of the American school in Europe, as ex- 
hibited annually in the salons, it b impossible to 
restrain our amazement that thb brilliant power 
of craftmanship, thb astounding capacity for 
assimilation of both teaching and ideas have 
not yet sufficed to raise a truly American school." 
— Cassell Publishing Co. |i.oo. 

The Autobiography of a Slander is not the vol- 
ume of Edna Lyall's works which every one 
would choose for illustration to serve as a holi- 
day volume ; but the twenty drawings which Mr. 
L. Speed has furnbhed for it are in keeping with 
the story, and the little volume is in all respects 
attractively gotten up. — Longmans, Green & 
Co. I1.50. 

The preface to the Cambridge Book of Poetry 
and Songy compiled by Charlotte Fiske Bates, 
confesses with unusual candor the limitations 
of the volume in many directions ; but the con- 
siderable sale it has had in the last ten years 
shows, to use a common phrase, that ** it meets 
a want" in its attempt to represent the poets 
who have not heretofore had justice done them 
in collections, for various reasons. Thb season's 
edition comes out in a very presentable volume, 
bound in full gilt — T. Y. Crowell & Co. I3.00. 

Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co.'s pretty series of 
" Handy Volume Classics "b enlarged by a cap- 
tivating little volume containing Goldsmith's 
Vicar of Wakefield; it has Mr. Austin Dobson's 
preface on the history of the illustrated editions, 
and a considerable number of illustrations, many 
of them drawn apparently by Mr. Hugh Thom- 
son, although no artist's name b given. — |i.oo. 

The same classic appears in the " White and 
Gold Nuggets," which the Messrs. Putnams are 
now issuing in sets of two volumes, the compan- 
ion one in thb case being Ruskin's Sesame and 
Lilies. These are volumes in the "Knicker- 
bocker " series, tastefully bound in white and 
gold. — Each, $1.00. 

Mr. W. L. Taylor's illustrations to the edition 
of The Holy Grail^ by Alfred, Lord Tennyson, 
appear to us to be one of the eminent successes 
of the present holiday season, both in consbtency 
with the legendary environment of King Arthur's 
court and in imaginative quality. The illustra- 
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tions reach a high d^;Tee of excellence, and in 
these months when the name of Tennyson b 
spoken so often this volome should solve the 
question for numerous holiday givers seeking 
a book of choice verse finely illustrated. — D. 
Lothrop Co. |2.oa 

Porter & Coates issue this season an illustrated 
edition of that perennial favorite, Tales from 
Shakespeare^ by Charles and Mary Lamb. It 
contains an introduction by Rev. Alfred Ainger 
and illustrations in photogravure from paintings 
by Fuseli, Sir John Gilbert, Stoddard and other 
artists of a former generation. — %2,^o, 

Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps' poem, A Lost 
Winter (the reference is to Florida), has been 
illustrated with fair success by Mary Cecilia 
Spaulding, in a volume of the usual holiday gift- 
book order ; the material of the pictures has been 
supplied by the scenery and flora of Florida. 
— D. Lothrop Co. I2.00. 

Mr. John Townsend Trowbridge is not only 
an acceptable writer of books for boys and girls, 
but is also one of the minor poets whose verse 
is always sincere and edifying. His collection 
entitled The Lost Earl, copyrighted in 1888, has 
been issued in holiday style by the D. Lothrop 
Co. The illustrations are few and do not rise 
above mediocrity ; but the quantity and quality 
of the verse are such as to commend the volume 
sufficiently to lovers of unpretending poetry. 
— 12.00. 

Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. have put into a fair 
volume the Poems of Wordsworth, as chosen and 
edited by Matthew Arnold. The type is small 
but very clear, the paper heavy and the binding 
attractive. Mr. Edward H. Garrett's eight illus- 
trations are of various degrees of merit, from 
poor to excellent; but the true Wordsworthian 
will consider the illustrator a minor person by 
the side of the poet and such an editor as 
Matthew Arnold. — 12.50. 

Miss Isabel F. Hapgood's thoroughly excellent 
translation of Victor Hugo's Les Misirables has 
been put into two volumes not cumbrous to 
handle, although each contains some seven hun- 
dred pages. Each volume has some fifteen full- 
page illustrations from the larger edition, and the 
two will make accessible to a larger number of 
readers than ever before one of the best versions 
Victor Hugo's masterpiece of fiction has ever 
had. — T. Y. Crowell & Co. I3.00. 

Zenobia, by William Ware, a favorite book 
one or two generations ago, still remains one of 
the best examples of high-grade historical fic- 
tion. It is pleasant, therefore, to see a new illus- 
trated edition of it brought out from the Univer- 
sity Press. The story occupies somewhat over 
four hundred pages, printed in agreeable form ; 
the twenty photogravures are mainly views of 
the astonishing remains of Baalbek, but there 
is also a silhouette of Zenobia as the frontis- 
piece, and several Syrian views. The solid 
quality of this book has been approved by time ; 
and as ** a tale of the Roman Empire in the days 
of the Emperor Aurelian " it will probably long 
retain its hold upon readers. — Estes & Lauriat 
I2.50. 

L. Prang & Co. issue among their many pleas- 
ing Christmas publications a charming water 
color by Ida Waugh, ** What Is It?" represent- 
ing a baby crawling on the grass and confronted 
' ^ a small turtle ; two humorous pictures of four 



owls playing " Whist " and four cats engaged at 
"Tiddledy- Winks," by Mrs. S. C. Winn; two 
excellent aquarelle facsimiles after Louis K. 
Harlow — "Road to Bar Harbor, Me." and 
"Pines in Winter; " and "The Last Rose of 
Summer," an ingenious flower-piece, by Mrs. 
Virginia Janus. 



BOOKS FOB TOUITG PEOPLE. 



Hildegarde's Home. 
In this third Hildegarde book Mrs. Laura E. 
Richards has given us a delightful story, quite 
the best of the series. Hildegarde Grahame and 
her mother Inherit a picturesque old country 
house, where they go to live after the death of 
Mr. Grahame. They have for neighbors two 
families who are not on friendly terms, the 
eccentric Colonel Ferrers and his nephew Jack 
and the snobbish Loftus household, which, how- 
ever, has a rare child, little Hugh Allen, and 
also a housekeeper of incomparable qualities, 
whom the lad calls " Biddy." Each one in the 
story is a character and has a character, and 
all are worth knowing, even to the knavish Mr. 
Loftus. Hugh is delectable ; Mrs. Grahame is 
a sweet type of motherhood ; Hildegarde is all 
that a charming young girl should be. Between 
these three the captious old colonel is brought 
into a more genial mood; Jack finds his true 
place in life; "Biddy" has her reward; Mr. 
Loftus falls to his level ; and Hugh comes into 
his own rights. All Is told in Mrs. Richards' fas- 
cinating way, brilliant and brimming over with 
humor. — Estes & Lauriat. 

A Slumber Song. 

This is a graceful, refined little story by Nina 
Lillian Morgan. The heroine is a gentle young 
girl, Mabel, who was left at five years of age to 
the care of the Blake family. Her father had 
been disinherited on account of hb marriage and 
choice of business; he had soon died, and his 
delicate wife did not long survive. Mabel as- 
pires to do something noble, and make her life 
useful and honorable. She is fond of music, but 
has no money to gratify her tastes or enable her 
to become qualified to teach. One day she sees 
a notice of the offer of a prize of one hundred 
dollars for the best song, both words and music, 
composed by a girl under eighteen. On the 
same day she stops in a church and listens to 
a lecture from a gray-haired man, who says that 
genius and inspiration are possible to any one 
who thoroughly believes in the Divine Mind 
and asks for help. Thinking this over at home 
as she lulls the baby to sleep, the words and 
music of the "Slumber Song" come to her. 
Through it she finds her grandfather, and bless- 
ings come to her and all she loves. — Chicago : 
Searle & Gorton. |i.oa 

From Abraham to David. 
This is a Uttle book of great value by Henry 
A. Harper. It is one of those charming volumes 
ostensibly designed for the young folks, which 
the oldsters always enjoy, while the young folk 
think them dreary. It is a simple and unpretend- 
ing account of the statements in the Bible in 
regard to the great heroes in Hebrew hbtory 
from Abraham to David. It b the story of their 
country and times ; and in writing thb story the 
author has taken the Bible as hb text and 



the land as his commentary. He has made a 
thorough study on the spot of the mountains, 
valleys, deserts, water courses and all that be- 
longs to the topography of the storied land of 
Palestine. He believes that the Scriptural nar- 
ratives are, in the main, absolute hbtory. He is, 
however, a true Biblical critic, and bdieves that 
Hebrew literature b to be examined candidly and 
judiciously like any other literature. He thinks 
that the figures given in our EngUsh version of 
the Bible are many of them inaccurate, and the 
result of copybts' errors, while he b certain that 
the Book of Judges was written or touched up 
by somebody who believed thoroughly in the 
divme right of kings to reign. Some of these 
studies of the Bible, indeed, seem to have been 
made with a magnifying glass in hand. There 
b an excellent map showing the wanderings of 
the children of Israel in the desert, in the de- 
scription of which the author b masterly. We 
find it hard to overprabe thb little book, whkh 
contains the pith of the best modem study of 
the Old Testament narratives from Abraham to 
David, especially as they have been illuminated 
by the work of the archaeologbt, explorer and 
topographer of modem times. — Macmillan & Co. 

Hermine's Triumphs. 

The triumphs of thb little French girl were 
innocent conquests of hearts, even those not 
dbposed to tenderness toward the orphan waif. 
The story b told with exqubite and unpreten- 
tious grace by Mme. Colomb. It b well that 
young readers should have the occasion to appre- 
ciate a charming literary art, while enjoying the 
story of Hermine's adventures. The book b 
one of the most refined and lovable of thb sea- 
son's holiday volumes. It contains delightful 
descriptions of Proven9al places and manners; 
the tone is admirable and never at all didactic ; 
the characters are clearly defined and well varied. 
The good " papa captain " and hb warm-hearted 
family ; Numa Girague and his vain and selfish 
wife ; the austere Proven9al nurse, Margarids — 
all are personages drawn with the real art of the 
romancist. The illustrations, numbering one 
hundred, are excellent. Print, paper and binding 
add their part in making this story of Hermine^s 
Triumphs one of the most attractive of the holi- 
day books. Nor b it one the interest of which 
will be exhausted in a first or a second pe- 
rusal. — D. Appleton & Co. |i. 50. 

The Children's Library. 

The Cassell Company have recently issued a 
dozen volumes in uniform style under the above 
title. To judge from the matter (there is no 
editorial preface) the intention of the series b to 
f umbh a high grade of selections for children's 
reading, largely from foreign sources which have 
been little drawn upon for young folks. Fairy 
tales of different nations are a prominent feature. 
M. Daudet's La Belle Nivernaise b one volume; 
Tales from the Mabinogion, another ; An En- 
chanted Garden is a volume of fairy stories by 
Mrs. Molesworth; and one of the best b the 
Story of a Puppet; or, the Adventures ofPinocchio, 
by C. Collodl Two volumes are from Ford H. 
Madox Hueffer. Two contain Irbh fairy tales; 
another, Greek stories of the same kind ; and still 
another is a volume of Hoffmann's Tales ; The 
China Cup, by Felix Volkhovsky, and The Little 
Princess are the remaining two. In its pretty 
binding and excellent literary quality thb library 
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deserves the attention of all buyers of stories for 
children. — Cassell Publishmg Co. Each, 75c. 

The Boy Travellers in Central Europe. 

This is the thirteenth book in Col. T. W. 
Knox^s series of exploration of the known world 
by his party of young folks. In this volume, 
which tells of travels through France, Switzer- 
land and Austria, Mary Bassett is one of the prin- 
cipal characters; so that the volume will be, per- 
haps, of more interest to girl readers than most 
of its predecessors. It has the usual fullness of 
information concerning the history and present 
condition of the countries visited. Colonel Knox 
rarely fails to improve an opportunity for impart- 
ing knowledge from biography and history con- 
cerning the place in hand. The illustrations, as 
usual, are many and attractive. A considerable 
number are reproductions of modem paintings. 
— Harper & Brothers. I3.00. 

Adrift in a Great City. 
Here is a dbtinctly charming book, by M. £. 
Winchester, an English writer. It is the story 
of a little Anglo- Italian boy, Raffaello Paolo 
Giovanni Rowzn ^ sot-disant hello. It is told 
with a delicate and cordial grace, akin to the 
manner of the late Mrs. Ewmg's work. The ac- 
count of the entrance of the orphan baby into 
the severe household of the bachelor great- uncle 
and the great- aunt, Miss Rosalie, is very effective 
in its mingled pathos and humor. Christiana, 
the nurse, is a natural and interesting f>ersonage, 
although her abduction of the little lord b a 
rather conventional device in fiction. Through 
an accident to Christiana, Lello is left uncared 
for in the poorest districts of London, where, 
however, he finds good friends. We imagine 
that the author may have acquaintance with the 
humane work being done in East London from 
the evident interest which she takes in the life 
of the needy classes of society. Although her 
pictures of the East End are vivid, they are soft- 
ened and perhaps somewhat idealized under 
her refined hand. Readers old and young will 
make a place for the book containing Lello's 
story among their favorite volumes. It is illus- 
trated by Mr. Jacomb Hood, and is in all ways 
fitted for a holiday gift — Macmillan & Co. 

»i.So. 

bailing and Sealing. 

It does not often happen that a boy's book can 
be recommended as free from any taint of sensa- 
tionalism while it abounds in a spirit of adven- 
ture. Mr. F. Frankfort Moore knows how to 
avoid the improbable and to deal with the truly 
marvelous, as he has done in this tale. It is the 
story of the cruise of a yacht in the Pacific in 
search of information to confirm the theory 
of a scientist He himself, his rich brother and 
two boys are the only cabin passengers ; but in 
mid- ocean they pick up a man drifting in a boat 
When he comes to his senses he tells them of a 
wonderful island harbor which is a favorite 
breeding place of seals. They steer for it, but 
on the way they stop at another island to repair 
damages to the yacht Here some of the party 
are exposed to the perils of an earthquake and a 
tidal wave. These natural phenomena are graph- 
ically described, the science which is imparted 
seeming a natural incident of the narrative. The 
yacht having disappeared, they have to wait for 
a ship to take them off. The seal harbor is 
eventually found and thousands of seal skins 
obtained. On the way home a mutiny arises, 



the yacht reappears and all ends well. The de- 
scription of the habits of the seals is entertaining 
and well subordinated to the action of the story. 
It is truly a notable book in its line. — New York : 
E. & J. B. Young & Co. |i.oo. 

Majoribanks. 
Books emanating from a Sunday-school pub- 
lishing house inevitably have an avowed pur- 
pose of doing good, which is apt to mar their 
literary merit. But it is not so with this tale by El- 
virton Wright It has a warmth and freshness 
which leave the reader in a happy mood, eager 
to "go and do likewise.*' The interest is cen- 
tered in four persons, who serve as contrasts to 
each other. March, the heroine, has a wise 
mother, who guides her by indirect methods ; to 
prevent her from being one-sided she favors her 
adoption of a waif, Bess by name. March's 
modes of discipline are comical but salutary, 
though the child has to scrub and wear old 
clothes when naughty. In emulation of March, 
her cousin, John, a frank, lovable fellow, trains a 
newsboy. Both cousins are eager for art — March 
becomes a sculptor and John an illustrator. There 
is more love-making than is usually allowed in 
Sunday-school books, but as it is not of the sub- 
tle kind it does no harm and adds to the reader's 
interest. Probably few guardians are so wise 
and wealthy as to allow adoption of children as 
a means of character building, but in these cases 
it was the only thing to be done. The girl's 
strivings in art and her indignation at praise, be- 
cause " being young " she does so well, are cap- 
itally brought out ** I want to do a thing so 
well that nobody will think who did it, but only 
of the thuig itself," she says. The mother's 
treatment of her daughter, though incidental, is 
one of the best points in the book. '* Well aware 
of her own masterful individuality she dreaded 
lest she should warp her daughter and force her 
to be what she wanted or thought it right for 
her daughter to be, rather than what it was her 
nature to be." — Congregational S. S. & Publish- 
ing Society. I1.25. 

A Child of the Precinct. 
Sarah Doudney uses her story- telling gifts to 
put us in harmony with common lives and simple 
fates, rather than for the sake of entertaining us 
by the recital of unusual experiences and sensa- 
tional effects. She never loses sight of the 
moral and religious aspects of life, and intends 
her books to be a help towards the nobler living 
of those girls whom she succeeds in reaching. 
In her latest book she draws the character of a 
pure-hearted, intelligent child, and follows her 
through an orphaned girlhood until, after a sim- 
ple love story, she enters her own home as a 
happy wife. The final chapter gives us a glimpse 
of her in later years, still serene and patient. 
—A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 

From the Throttle to the President's 
Chair. 

This story, by Edward S. Ellis, has for its hero 
one of those wondrous boys of nineteen who 
seem created to "point a moral and adorn a 
tale." His courage, his unerring judgment, 
his sagacity, his prompt action under critical cir- 
cumstances, the manner in which he confronts 
death and danger and comes off unscathed are 
indeed remarkable. When the story opens he 
is brakeman on a Western railroad. Presently 
he is promoted to be fireman to the engineer; a 



little later he is hi charge of " Jupiter," the finest 
engine on the road. After saving various lives, 
circumventing a gang of train robbers, reforming 
a conspicuous drunkard and bringing to a suc- 
cessful end a strike among the employes, we find 
him suddenly called from the cab of the " Jupi- 
ter" to the presidency of the road and on the 
point of being married to the late president's 
daughter. Who would not be young, virtuous and 
daring if such rewards were to be become prev- 
alent ? We hope many boys may be led by the 
story to try and do likewise. — Cassell Publish- 
ing Co. Ii.oo. 

The Midnight Warning. 
Mr. Edward H. House's title story in this 
collection of six is a very animated tale of the 
Fourth of July in war times in Arkansas. 
" Grade's Godson " and " Natty Barton's Magic," 
with the remaining three stories, make good 
company for the first and longest tale. The 
volume is one of the best for young folks, in 
taste and temper. — Harper & Brothers. I1.25. 

Down in Dixie. 

Mr. Stanton P. Allen first issued his thoroughly 
readable account of "Life in a Cavalry Regi- 
ment in the War Days from the WUdemess to 
Appomattox" in 1888. He has done well to 
bring it out again, with a supplementary chapter 
describing a regimental reunion twenty- five years 
after the close of the war. Mr. Allen enlisted 
when only fourteen, as he was large enough to 
be taken for nineteen; he was but seventeen 
when he came out, after a variety of experiences 
which he recounts with much spirit in this vol- 
ume, which we should call one of the best books 
on the war for boys yet published. It has the 
great advantage of being the narrative of actual 
experience. — D. Lothrop Co. I2.25. 



Those who like tales of "adventure on the 
sea " will enjoy Abaveboard^ by William C. Met- 
calfe. It is told in the first person, and is spir- 
ited and full of incident The ship, " Ocean 
Spray," on which the narrator had served for 
three years, when his story begins, had a fine lot 
of men, from the captain down. Consequently, 
there is no occasion for a record of brutality and 
mutiny, such as is frequently met in a sea tale. 
There is variety enough, however; pirates are 
encountered ; some of the men are stranded on 
an iceberg ; ladies are rescued from drowning ; 
and as usual there is a love episode. In this 
case it is the private captain who is the lover ; 
he at once begins a new life, and all ends well. 
The most thrilling episodes are the "yarns" 
told by Mr. Adams, of blood-curdling murder 
and shipwreck. — Thomas Whittaker. 11.5a 

Grant Colbum, the hero of Digging for Gold^ 
by Horatio Alger, Jr., is one of the most fortu- 
nate boys whom we ever met with — even in 
modern fiction. He is barely sixteen when he 
has the good luck to stop an express train on 
the brink of a broken bridge. The grateful pas- 
sengers present him with a purse containing a 
hundred and fifty dollars. With this money he 
buys a suit of clothes, and then pays his way to 
California. He makes powerful friends, one of 
whom presents him with a gold claim, the other 
with some lots in the " village " of San Franciscp;> 
which, we need not say, appreciate rapidly m- 
value. In less than a year he is back in his 
native town, with three inches added to his 8ta^ 
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ore, eight thousand dollars to his bank account, 
a fine watch from Tiffany's in his pocket and a 
lucrative position awaiting his return to Cali- 
fornia. We wish every meritorious youth could 
show an equal record of prosperity I — Porter & 
Coates. $1.00. 

fVa/Jds ami Talks of Two Schoolboys and Play- 
Hours and Half- Holidays are republications of 
two volumes of boyish fun and study of nature, 
which first delighted their readers some thirty 
years ago. Their author is the Rev. J. C. Atkinson, 
whose familiarity with boys is evidently that of 
'* guide, philosopher and friend," especially guide; 
for it must be admitted that the tone of the con- 
versation with which these two thick books are 
chiefly filled has the touch of priggishness notice- 
able in boys' books of the last generation. They 
contain a large amount of natural history gather- 
ings — good descriptive accounts of birds and 
birds' ne^, of the haunts and habits of small game 
and the mysteries of pond and stream. For 
American boys their chief value is rather for 
purposes of comparison than for enlightenment, 
as the birds, quadrupeds and fishes are largely 
unlike our own. — Macmillan & Co. Each, |i .25. 

Stories Told in an African Forest^ by one of 
Mr. Stanley's officers, A. J. M. Jephson, is a 
handsome volume of English manufacture, in 
which Mr. Jephson first relates many particulars 
of the Stanley expedition, and then gives seven 
stories told by native Africans. These range 
from an account of Mahomet to tales like that 
of the lion and Mr. Hunger, which remind one 
of Uncle Remus, and others of a more fairylike 
complexion. Mr. Jephson is not an experienced 
writer, and he cannot cope with Mr. Harris, for 
instance, in this field ; but he has the advantage 
of working a vein not yet thoroughly exploited. 
— D. Appleton & Co. 

Four volumes of adventure in which boys will 
especially rejoice are : In the Queen's Navee^ an 
account of the adventures of a colonial cadet, by 
Commander C. N. Robinson, R.N., and John 
Leyland — a solid volume, well printed and illus- 
trated, from the Brentano's ; Marcy the Refugee^ 
a new volume in Harry Castlemon's "War" 
series (Porter & Coates. I1.25) ; From Green- 
land's Icy Mountains^ a tale of the Polar Seas, 
by Gordon- Stables, M.P. (E. & J. B. Young & 
Co. 80c) ; and Cab and Caboose^ by Kirk Mun- 
roe, in his " Rail and Water " series (G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. $1.25). Mr. Munroe's chief ob- 
ject in this volume seems to have been to 
construct as improbable a story as possible. 

The prolific writer for boys, Mr. Edward S. 
Ellis, continues his "Wild Wood" series in a 
volume On the Trail of the Moose^ which describes 
the stirring adventures and the character-build- 
ing influences of a hunting trip in the woods of 
Maine. A narrow escape from wolves, a night 
visit from a panther, the capture of the largest 
pair of moose antlers in the country and a singu- 
lar experience with a Penobscot Indian serve 
to complete the satisfaction of the young hunters 
and send them back to New York in good spir- 
its. There is nothing distinctively good about 
the book, but neither does it deserve unfavorable 
comment unless on the ground that there are 
plenty of books for boys much better worth the 
reading. — Porter & Coates. $1.00. 

The bound Harper's Young People for 1892 
makes the usual impression of extreme readable- 
ness, variety and richness in its contents as its 



predecessors have done upon one who glances 
through its finely illustrated pages. The volume 
has naturally a good deal of the Columbian cast ; 
Mr. Coryell's serial, "Diego Pinxon," being one 
of its features, and a fine drawing of Columbus 
forming the frontispiece. — Harper & Brothers. 
$3-00. 

It is somewhat difficult to see any special 
reason for the collection of poetry, under the 
title A Book of Famous Verse^ which Miss Agnes 
Repplier has selected. Certainly there is no 
method in the arrangement, either topical or 
chronological. Poems by Lowell, Whittier and 
Longfellow, for instance, precede Milton's " Ode 
on the Morning of Christ's Nativity " and Dry- 
den's "Alexander's Feast." Miss Repplier re- 
prints a large amount of the matter to be found 
in the Golden Treasury^ and much of that matter 
which is different is hardly within the range of 
a child's mind. All the selections are good in 
their way, but the chief merit of the selection, 
next to this general excellence of quality, is its 
variety ; that of arrangement is absent. — Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. I1.25. 

Mrs. Molesworth, a constant writer of juve- 
niles, begins her tale, The Girls and /, with 
" I'm Jack." Naturally such brevity makes the 
reader expectant, but when he finds that Jack is 
only eleven years old and yet is made capable 
of writing nearly two hundred pages, he wonders 
that so practiced a story-teller as the author 
should have ventured upon such a literary ex- 
periment, in which she has not been eminently 
successful. Jack uses much slang and a childish 
English vernacular, abounding in expressions 
like "rushy," "gran," "awfully muddling" and 
" musn't let myself go like that," as he tells, 
with much discursiveness, of the loss of a dia- 
mond and its final recovery. The story is in 
itself very pleasing, and Jack often expresses his 
opinions about people and life in true boyish 
manner : " I've had a good deal to put up with, 
all because of girls," he says; "eldests should 
be steady and good examples." The illustra- 
tions are fairly good. — Macmillan & Co. % i .00. 

The Little Doctor, a story for boys, by Darley 
Dall, strikes such a new line of interest that it 
ought to be popular, though it is to be hoped 
that its readers may not display their power over 
" the magic of nature " with the dire results 
wrought in this tale. The little doctor is a 
Swedish lad who, through curiosity and disobe- 
dience, falls under the influence of Zingar, a 
wicked gypsy. He is kidnapped and is carried 
to the fair at Nijni Novgorod, where in the 
midst of his performances he is rescued by his 
heart-broken father. A good deal of informa- 
tion about the production of artificial mirages, 
the sound of the voice under a vaulted roof when 
the speaker's lungs are inflated with hydrogen 
gas, and other natural phenomena, make the 
book a veritable guide in magic ; while the story 
of exile, imprisonment and cruelty render it suf- 
ficiently exciting. — E. & J. B. Young & Co. 

Doubtless there are boys as perverse as the 
" Jackos " in Doctor Dodd's School, whose ex- 
ploits are malicious rather than original. To 
oppose them and their methods the good bojrs 
of the school, though none too good, organized 
the " Star Wigwam," making a systematic at- 
tempt to put down bullying. How well they 
succeeded is told by J. L. Ford, in a series of 
descriptions of impositions of ghosts, " water- 



falls," and the like. The honest element of the 
school finally conquers, and manliness and frank- 
ness suppress cowardice and talebearing. We 
doubt whether such books, however well written, 
are of much benefit, though there are always 
boys whose indefinite determination to behave 
themselves may be strengthened by their pe- 
rusal. — Dodd, Mead & Co. 11.5a 

Elsie at Viamede is the title of the latest in the 
" Elsie Books ' " series. We meet again, after 
a year, the familiar men, women and children 
who live or are guests at Viamede, Ion, Fairview 
and the Oaks. They converse and act as the 
refined and religious members of the Elsie fami- 
lies are expected to. Good morals and manners 
and Scriptural doctrines are taught, as usual. 
To vary the pleasing sound of life, accounts of 
battles, including that of New Orleans, are told; 
and there is a wedding which creates not a little 
interest. There surely must be a demand for 
these books ; otherwise the author, Martha Fin- 
ley, would not produce a new one duly as the 
year comes round. — Dodd, Mead & Co. I1.25. 

Little Arthur's History of Rome, by Hezekiah 
Butterworth, is more juvenile in its title than in 
its contents. The style is familiar, indeed, but 
Mr. Butterworth has introduced numerous quo- 
tations from the great Latin writers and modem 
poets, and uses many words quite above the 
level of any "little Arthur." The title, how- 
ever, is the only point to be criticised in this 
popular rendering of the story of Rome, which 
we should commend as one of the best for young 
people, and indeed for many older persons who 
have to make their first acquaintance with Ro- 
man history. The volume is excellently printed* 
and fully and finely illustrated. — T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. I1.25. 

Under the Water Oaks, by Marian Brewster, is 
a charming little story of children's life on a ^- 
south plantation. The children are four broth- 
ers and sisters and their small darky playmate. 
The book has no particular plot, nor are the 
descriptions quite well proportioned; but the 
pages are full of delightful color and warmth, 
and give a good picture of Southern life and five 
real children. It is an excellent book to read 
aloud to children, as it is one of the few books 
in which children and grown people can meet 
each other halfway. — Roberts Brothers. I1.25. 

Doctor Lincoln's Children, a story by Kate W. 
Hamilton, is rather heavily weighted with a moral 
purpose. Its incidents, though natural in them- 
selves, do not necessarily depend upon each 
other; but children's happenings, to be sure, 
often have an independent existence of their 
own. The simplicity and general kindliness of 
the doctor's family makes a very pleasing pic- 
ture; and little girls already rather good will 
be made better by reading it ; or, if not, will at 
least be entertained. — Congregational S. S, & 
Pub. Society. |i.oo. 

Out- Door Games and Recreations, edited by 
G. Andrew Hutchison, is lettered on the back 
The Boy's Own Out-Door Book, edited by Charles 
Peters. It is a solid octavo of some six hundred 
closely printed pages, devoted to cricket, general 
athletics, swimming, bathing, boating, cycling, 
football and various other outdoor recreations 
in which boys delight. It is the work of eminent 
English authorities, and is written from the En^ 
lish point of view, as a long chapter entitled 
" Holidays on the Thames," and the omission of 
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baseball sufficiently indicate. — J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $2.50. 

Three books for girls which we can only name 
here are: Maggie Bradford's Fair^ by Joanna 
H. Mathews, the fourth of a series of sequels to 
"The Bessie Books" (F. A. Stokes Co. I1.25) ; 
Billow Prairii, by Joy Allison, a story of the 
hardships of settlers in the West (Congrega- 
tional S. S. & Pub. Society. I1.50) ; and an Eng- 
lish story by Elizabeth H. Mitchell, KaU, the 
Pride of the Parish ( E. &. J. B. Young & Co. 
I1.00). 

A new volume in the " Riverside Library for 
Young People" is Japan: in History, Folh-lore 
and Art, by W. E. Griffis, D.D. Dr. Griffis, in 
his twenty-six brief chapters, covers the whole 
field of Japanese geography, history, civilization 
and outlook in a way to interest all young peo- 
ple. The book is a valuable addition to an ex- 
cellent library. — Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 75c. 

The Bunny Stories, by John Howard Jewelt, 
were first printed in St, Nicholas, after being told 
to the author's little girl, the original Cuddle- 
down. The fortunes of the ** bunnies ** at home 
and abroad, at school and in the athletic field, are 
told with vivacity ; and Culmer Barnes* illustra- 
tions match the text excellently. — F. A. Stokes 
Co. $1.75. 

Volume HH of Wide Awake, with its happy 
mingling of prose and verse, of biography, fiction 
and sketches in many fields of interest to the 
young, gives fresh testimony to the competence 
of its editors and the ample resources of the 
house- which publishes it. — D. Lothrop Co. 
$2.00. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge has put into one neat volume, prettily illus- 
trated, those three classics of children's literature : 
Mrs. E wing's Jackanapes, Daddy Darwin's Dove- 
cot and Lob-Lie- By- The- Fire, The pictures are 
by Randolph Caldecott — E. & J. B. Young & 
Co. ^2.oa 

Mrs. Mary B. Brine, a favorite writer for young 
people, tells in Dan : a Story for Boys, the pleas- 
ing narrative of Daniel Carmen, a little country 
boy who had Indian and Scotch blood in his 
veins, and who became the protigi of Miss Viola 
Carew. The development of Dan's thoroughly 
manly nature under the quickening influence of 
love and confidence is agreeably told in a way to 
interest small boys. — E. P. Dutton & Co. ^i.oa 

The Zoo, by J. G. Wood and Theodore Wood, 
is a small volume, prettily illustrated, which de- 
scribes carefully the various quadrupeds and 
birds to be found in the ordinary zoological 
gardens. — E. & J. B. Young & Co. |i.oo. 



FAIKY TALES. 



Indian Fairy Tales. 
Mr. Joseph Jacobs* collections of fairy tales, 
which have already covered the ground of Eng- 
land and Ireland, are increased this year with a 
volume devoted to the extreme East These are 
largely drawn from the Jatakas, or Birth- Stories 
of Buddha, in one of which Mr. Jacobs thinks 
that he '' has traced the source of the Tar Baby 
incident in Uncle Remus." From the fables of 
Bidpai and the more recent collections of Miss 
Frere and others there have been drawn a suffi- 
cient number of tales to make this a thoroughly 
representative collection. We have taken occa- 



sion to say of Mr. Jacobs' previous volumes that 
they stand in the very front rank of collections 
of fairy tales for their literary quality, the ex- 
cellence of the mechanical form, the pictures 
by Mr. J. D. Batten, and for the illustrative 
matter in the notes and preface which Mr. 
Jacobs furnishes from his wide reading as a 
student of folk-lore. — G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
I1.75. 

The Qreen Fairy Book. 

In presenting the third fairy book named from 
a color Mr. Andrew Lang says that it is probably 
the last be will offer. His preface to the friendly 
reader explains that most of the tales are from the 
brothers Grimm, and Mm. S^billot and Charles 
Marelles. Some of the tales, like " The Half- 
Chick," are for very small children, but most are 
adapted to older readers. " The Heart of Ice " 
is one of the more elaborate French inventions. 
Among the other titles are : ** The Blue Bird ; " 
'• King Kojata ; " "The Twelve Huntsmen;" 
•* The Enchanted Ring ; " and many less familiar. 
Mr. H. J. Ford's illustrations are as successful 
as in his previous collaboration with Mr. Lang. 
Fortunate are the children who have men of such 
talent to work for their entertainment I — Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2.00. 

Prince Tip-Top. 
Mr. Lang in the prefoce to Tlte Green Fairy 
Book says : '* There are not many people now, 
perhaps there arc none, who can write really 
good fairy tales, because they do not believe 
enough in their own stories, and because they 
want to be wittier than it has pleased heaven 
to make them." Although Miss Marguerite 
Bouvet may not come fairly under the range of 
either of these two objections her story of Prince 
Tip- Top and Princess Cerulea is open to a seri- 
ous objection that it will have, like many other 
books written for children, a strong tendency to 
make girls and boys prematurely self-conscious 
in their relations to each other. The Princess 
Cerulea is the heir of the king and queen of a 
wonderful country where everybody's hair is blue, 
and girls are married and settled at the tender 
age of eight. Prince Tip-Top is a young Amer- 
ican about the same age, and the particulars of 
the courtship, the finding of the Rainbow Valley 
and the wedding journey are vitiated, with all 
their cleverness, by the fault we indicate. Miss 
Bouvet should apply her evident talent to a situ- 
ation more fundamentally sound, for even fairy 
tales should have consbtency. Miss Helen Mait- 
land Armstrong's illustrations are very good. — 
A. C. McClurg & Co. I1.25. 

Fairy Tales in Other Lands. 
The Chinese version of "Beauty and the 
Beast " describes a beautiful young girl, whose 
name was *' Pearl of the Sea," and a great hideous 
Tartar, whom she was sent to redeem and who 
turned out to be her long-lost Uncle Chang. It 
has very little likeness to the original story as we 
knew it in the good old times. *' Puss in Boots " 
transformed into "a cat in slippers" becomes 
quite effeminate, and we hardly recognize her. 
Indeed, the stories will all be new to our children, 
and only one learned in the lore of the fairies of 
different nations will be able to recognize their 
kinship to our cherished English versions. Little 
Sosanna with all her charms would never de- 
throne Cinderella in the hearts of children. 
Even with the addition of the panther her coach 
will never equal the pumpkin of our childhood. 



and no gold slipper can ever take the place of 
the impossible glass one in which our heroine 
danced so blithely at the ball. Still, if the chU- 
dren of other lands cannot have our fairy tales, 
we are glad they have one or two that resemble 
them in some faint degree. If the little Arabs of 
the desert are satisfied with '* Saaouid and his 
Steed," we must not tell them how far superior 
we find " Dick Whittington and his Cat" There 
are eighty-six illustrations in the book, very un- 
even as to quality. The stories are told by Julia 
Goddard. — Cassell Publishing Co. $1.25. 

Life's Fairy Tales. 

This is a collection of mock fairy stories, by 
J. A. Mitchell, from our spirited contemporary. 
Life, of New York. The people who will appre- 
ciate the wit and humor of this amusing little 
collection are men and women. Mr. Mitchell's 
humor sometimes refers to a rather hackneyed 
subject, as in "The Drowsy Village," which ex- 
plains why " the City of Brotherly Love is dozing 
still," and the tale which tells why the ocean is 
colder at some places than at others, and which 
begins : " When Complacency and the Elast Wind 
were married they built a village on Massachu- 
setts Bay and christened it the Hub of the Uni- 
verse. Their descendants are countless, all pos- 
sessing, in varying degrees, the characteristics of 
their ancestors. But of them all none inherit 
their peculiar qualities in richer fullness than 
Priggie, the heroine of this tale. She was the 
perfect type; the development of full flower." 
In "The Fairy Bishop," "Stillabel" and "The 
Lover" the humor is fresher. Many a lover of 
dogs will read with pleasure the story of ** The 
Adventures of Two Criminals." The volume as 
a whole is a thoroughly amusing parody of the 
usual fairy tales. — F. A. Stokes Co. |i.oo. 

Christmas Every Day. 
Mr. Howells collects under this title five sto- 
ries, best classified under the above general 
heading. They are distinguished from other 
books of fairy tales by the method of their re- 
lation ; they are told to his little girl and boy by 
a fond papa, their interruptions and comments 
being numerous. The first story tells the un- 
fortunate fate of a little girl who wished to have 
Christmas every day ; her wish was granted her 
by a wise fairy. The story of " The Pony En- 
gine and the Pacific Express" is perhaps the 
most ingenious of the five; but "The Pump- 
kin-Glory," "Turkeys Turning the Tables" 
and " Butterflyflutterby and Flutterbybutterfly " 
are all tales told with a finish and point which 
older readers will appreciate thoroughly. — 
Harper & Brothers. I1.25. 

The Moon Prince. 
Mr. R. K. Munkittrick's volume concerning 
the " Moon Prince," and other such nabobs as 
"OpoponaxJ," "The Hurrishoffer " and the 
royal personages of Waxland, is one of the most 
delightfully original books of fairy tales which 
we have seen for a long time. There appears 
to be no limit to the ingenuity and versatility of 
Mr. Munkittrick's fancy when once he is started 
on a novel conceit. The volume differs greatly 
from most other volumes in this field by its large 
amount of verse, into which the various charac- 
ters drop with great ease — poetry not being con- 
fined to the "Lyrical Bear" of Waxland who 
could only talk in rhyme, but being an accom- 
plishment of very many of Mr. Munkittrick's 
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creations. The volume should give the author 
high rank among the writers of fairy tales which 
greatly entertain all ages. — Harper & Brothers. 
11.25. 

Maud Humphreys Book of Fairy Tales b a 
pretty volume for little ones, in which a page 
only is devoted to each tale. The illustrations 
are the same as in Miss Humphre/s Fairy Cal- 
endar^ with a few colored vignettes added. — 
F. A. Stokes Co. 

Rev. J. C. Atkinson in his Scenes in Fairy- 
Landy which describes Miss Mary's visit to the 
Court of the Fairyrealm, does not take rank 
with the most felicitous tellers of fairy tales; 
but his somewhat formal story has distinctive 
merits of its own, especially when he refers to 
natural history matters, in which he is an expert 
— Macmillan & Co. 11.25. 

The Treasury of Old-Fashioned Fairy Tales, 
published by the J. B. Lippincott Co., mcludes 
"Cinderella," "Dame Trot," " Dick Whittington " 
and several other tales with a" Fairy Alphabet" 
The different stories are in various styles of 
print; but the illustrations are almost uniformly 
poor. — i|3.oo. 



BOOKS FOB LITTLE OSES. 



Little-Folk Lyrics. 

This pretty little volume, dressed in brown like 
a wren, and as full of song, should by no means 
be overiookcd in the choice of Christmas gifts. 
Mr. Frank Dempster Sherman has a native and 
happy flow of verse, always tuneful and with a 
gay and wholesome charm. In these poems for 
children are manifest the same qualities which 
have made him a favorite author with older 
readers ; and he also shows comprehension and 
sympathy in suiting juvenile tastes. The imagi- 
nation of these little lyrics rarely goes too far 
for a child's thought to accompany it Mr. 
Sherman does not write about juvenility, but for 
it ; and only now and then is his idiom slightly 
too literary. He does not fall into the opposite 
— and worse — fault of mistaking the childish 
for the childlike. How gay and full of the spirit 
of cold- weather sport is " Winter's Acrobats," 
of which we give the first half : 

By night he spreads hu white rugs down 
Upon the highways of the town. 

His posters on the fences told 
Of games and pleasures manifold ; 



And promised every girl and boy 
A day ol undivided joy — 

Of merry sport and healthy fun, 
In case thane were not any sun. 

The gray sky was his spacious tent. 
And neaily all the children went . . . 

— Houghton, Mifflhi & Co. |i.oo. 

Dorothy Darling and Prince Dimple on 
His Travels. 

Mrs. George Paull, whose volume of last year 
concerning the doings and sayings of a little boy 
styled Prince Dimple was warmly received, de 
scribes in Dorothy Darling numerous comical or 
distressing incidents which happened to a little 
giri of four. (James Pott & Co.) Little Prince 
Dimple is, alas t no more ; but Mrs. Paull has 
found some consolation in her grrief by writing 
down the record of his plays and travels, hb 
adventures with bis frog, his goat and the lambs 
at the mountains and by the seashore. We are 



not great believers in the advisability of reading 
to children to any great extent concerning the 
doings of other little children ; but many a fond 
mother doubtless will take delight in this record 
of Prhice Dimple. — A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 

Short Stories About Animals. 
One of the most charming volumes for little 
ones to be found this season is this volume of 
stories by Gertrude Sellon, admirably illustrated 
by W. Weekes in colors and in black and white, 
which was originally published as far back as 
1875 under another title, and under the present 
title in 1882. It is thus not a new book, but it 
is likely to survive multitudes of more recent 
books for children of much less merit. — Cassell 
Publishing Co. 

Four on an Island. 
Mrs. L. T. Meade has made two departures 
this season from her custom of writing books 
for young girls — one in her novel. The Medi- 
cine Lady^ and another in this book for little 
folks, in which she describes the adventures of 
two children who drifted out to sea somewhere 
on the coast of Brazil. They were thrown at 
last on a desert island, where they lived for a 
time somewhat after the fashion of the Swiss 
Family Robinson. One is reminded occasionally 
of the opportune happenings in Mr. Stockton's 
tales, although this is adventure of quite another 
sort This book is better, perhaps, than such 
books for children generally prove ; but we pre- 
fer Mrs. Meade in her old rdle of story-teller to 
older girls. Unless books for children are very 
good indeed they are rather a hindrance than a 
help. It is perfectly practicable to introduce 
children to real literature with but moderate in- 
tervention of what is called " juvenile literature." 
— Cassell PublisWng Co. |i . 5a 



From the Worthington Co. we have received 
two volumes for the little ones, which show how 
much thought and pains are put into illustrated 
work for small boys and girls. The Cup of Tea 
is a series of pictures from doll life by Elizabeth 
S. Tucker, in which a little Japanese plays a 
prominent part Little Ways and Great Plays is 
a volume of verse and stories by Miss Tucker 
and others. Both volumes are beautifully illus- 
trated in colors. 

Bits of Prominent People : or Transformation 
CharcKter Pictures is a novelty in the way of pic- 
ture books which older people will appreciate 
better than the little ones for whom it seems to 
have been published. In the inside of the front 
and back covers are full- page figures of Presi- 
dent Harrbon and Ward MacAllister. The six 
leaves between have full-page figures of Mr. 
Blaine, Mr. Cleveland, Governor Russell of this 
State and others, which are cut into three parts, 
so that any section or sections can be fitted to 
other heads, bodies or legs, thus making many 
ridiculous combinations. — Worthington Co. 

Chatterbox for 1892 is a new volume of unfail- 
ing interest for children, built on the same lines 
in text and illustrations as its predecessors. — 
Estes & Lauriat. |i . 25. 

Sunday is a bound volume of an English peri- 
odical for Sunday reading for the young, which 
has a distinctively Sunday-school library com- 
plexion. Its mechanical execution is good, and 
many of the pictures are excellent of their kind. 
— E.&J.B. Young&Co. 11.25. 



The series of English manufacture, imported 
by D. Appleton & Co., called «*The Dainty 
Books," opens with two pretty little volumes 
entitled For Grown- Up Children, by L. B. Wal- 
f ord, and Mum Fidgets and The Tkoo Richards, 
two stories in one volume, by Constance Milman, 
the second being much the more substantial of 
the two. 

The Treasury of Pleasure Books for the Young, 
published by J. B. Lippincott Co., is a compan- 
ion volume to the Treasury Book of Fairy Tales, 
and made up on similar principles. It includes 
such stories as '' Puss in Boots," "The House 
that Jack Built " and " Goody Two- Shoes. " The 
illustrations for the book have more vigor than 
refinement. — 12.00. 

A series of six little volumes in a box, by 
Margaret H. Eckerson, is somewhat unfelici- 
tously entitled ** The Little Pharisee " series ; the 
minister's little girls are the characters of the 
series, which is intended to be read aloud by 
mothers to children not old enough to read. — 
Congregational S. S. & Pub. Society. 

Uncle BilVs Children, by Helen Milman, is one 
of those combinations of a love story for grown 
folks and a true child's story, which imperfectly 
fulfill the function of either kind of literatiure. 
— J. B. Lippincott Co. 

The History of Moses and The History of Daniel 
are two picture books printed in colors by E. 
Kaufmann, and issued in this country by E. & 
J. B. Young & Co. 



FEBIODIOALS. 



The December issue of the New fVorld com- 
pletes a year's life of this valuable periodical. 
That no merely local or provincial ideas are 
cherished is seen in the fact that one of the 
contributors sends his contribution from India; 
another from Paris; a third from Germany; 
while a fourth bears a Spanish name, though 
writing from Harvard University. Protap Chun- 
der Mozoomdar tells us about the Brahmo So- 
maj, the Hindoo theistic organization. He says, 
" When India has absorbed Christ we, too, shall 
be pleased to subfhit ourselves to the process." 
Mr. W. M. Salter, the "speaker" of the Phila- 
delphia society for ethical culture, writes undog- 
matically of " The Future of Christianity ; " his 
word is ** Back to Jesus, then ; back to his great 
ideal." Prof. E. C. Smyth of Andover writes 
agreeably of "Progressive Orthodoxy," which 
holds the doctrine of incarnation, rather than 
atonement, as central; and defines its Trinity 
not so much in terms of being as in terms of life 
and personality. An article of much importance 
and value to the historical student is Dr. Joseph 
Henry Allen's, on " Michael Servetus." The story 
of his life and the gist of his writings are given 
in a condensed and highly readable sketch. It 
was not heresy as an opinion, but heresy as a 
social peril, for which Servetus was condemned. 
Mr. G. Santayana writes of " The Present Posi- 
tion of the Roman Catholic Church," which 
seems to be animated by the hope of regaining 
the confidence of the masses and becoming once 
more, through their ascendency, " the model of 
the unaginative and moral life of the world." 
The Rev. J. G. Brooks writes interesringly of 
" The Church in Germany and the Social Ques- 
tion." Col. T. W. Higginson, from the stand- 
point of the literary man, asserts that " A World 
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Outside of Science *' exists, but modestly declines 
to delineate its boundaries, his studies not hav- 
ing extended far enough into " the astronomy of 
the soul." A keen critic, Dr. Albert R^ville of 
the College de France, gives a risumi of modem 
criticism concerning the " Birth and Infancy of 
Jesus,** of which he declares the historic result 
to be that Jesus was the oldest son of Joseph and 
Mary, and bom at Nazareth itself, or in the very 
near neighborhood at a Bethlehem of the north. 
"The Monistic Theory of the Soul ** is demol- 
bhed by Rev. Jas. T. Bixby. In the long list of 
valuable book- reviews, several seem to us to be 
especially noteworthy. The reviewers are men 
eminent in their special studies, and the best 
products of theological writers in the chief 
languages of Europe come within their ken. 
Altogether, the New World ought to start on its 
second year with an increased circle of readers, 
if merit can secure patronage. 

The three leading subjects in the chief English 
reviews for November are Tennyson, Renan and 
the Labor Question, which is ever with us. The 
Nineteenth Century closes with several poetical 
tributes to the poet laureate by Professor Hux- 
ley, F. W. H. Myers, Hon. Roden Noel, Pro- 
fessor Palgrave, Aubrey De Vere, Theodore 
Watts and Mr. Knowles, the editor ; their poet- 
ical merit is much above the average of the de- 
pressing tributes lately paid by the numerous 
aspirants for the laureateship. In the Contem- 
porary there is a strong article by M. Gabriel 
Monod on M. Renan; slighter but still interest- 
ing articles are the more personal papers on the 
great Frenchman in the Fortnightly^ by Mrs. 
Emily Crawford, A. D. Vandam and H. Le Roux, 
to which Sir F. Pollock's paper in the Nineteenth 
Century should be added. The Contemporary 
gives an excellent paper on "Labour and the 
Hours of Labour,** by W. Mather, M.P., a liberal- 
minded employer ; and Mr. Chamberlain considers 
" The Labor Question *' in the Nitteteenth Cen- 
tury^ with strong leaning toward State Socialism. 
Professor Huxley's " Apologetic Irenicon ** in 
the Fortnightly is an able reply to Mr. Frederic 
Harrison*s recent piper, in which, however, he 
concedes nothing to his opponent. 



NEWS OD NOTES. 



— Little, Brown & Co. announce a new and 
beautifully illustrated library edition of the ro- 
mances of Alexandre Dumas — those master- 
pieces of fiction which span more than three 
centuries of French history. There will be nearly 
two hundred and fifty superb full- page plates, 
including etchings, photogravures and engraved 
portraits. The edition is strictly limited to one 
thousand numbered sets. The stories will be 
faithfully translated into English, complete and 
unabridged, scrupulously following the author*s 
own text. The edition will be carefully printed 
at the University Press, Cambridge. The size of 
the volumes, small 8vo, will specially commend 
itself to all lovers of Editions de luxe who prefer 
those which are not cumbersome and can easily 
be held in the hand. The paper upon which the 
books are to be printed will be the Enfield hand- 
made paper, free from glaze, and made from 
material which will insure the volumes being 
light and wieldy. Two or more volumes will 
appear every month. The complete set will 
comprise forty-eight volumes. Mr. Henley has 



echoed Thackeray and other noted lovers of the 
great romancer when he writes : ** Dumas re- 
mains to the end a prodigy of force and industry, 
a miracle of cleverness and accomplishment and 
ease, a type of generous and abundant humanity, 
a great artist in many varieties of form, a prince 
of talkers and story-tellers, one of the kings of 
the stage, a benefactor of his epoch and his kind. 
... He wrought in the right direction, as natu- 
ral forces must and do. He amused the world 
for forty years and more ; but he also contrib- 
uted something to the general sum of the world's 
artistic experience and capacity, and hb contribu- 
tion is of permanent worth and charm. He has 
left us stories which are models of the enchant- 
ing art of narrative. ... In what language is he 
not read ? And where that he is read is he not 
loved?** 

— The first volume of a new series of " Lives 
of Great Men,'* to be published by the D. Lo- 
throp Co., will be ready soon, entitled 77ie True 
Story of Christopher Columbus Called the Admi- 
ral ; told for youngest readers by Elbridge S. 
Brooks, author of Historic Boy's. 

— G. P. Putnam's Sons are about to publish, 
through their subscription department, the quad- 
ri-centennial edition of Irving*s Columbus, The 
edition is limited to four hundred and one copies, 
numbered from 1492 to 1892 inclusive. It is 
comprised in three royal quarto volumes, very 
fully and effectively illustrated, the illustrations 
including a number of designs drawn particularly 
for this work, together with facsimiles of certain 
curious old plates. The binding is antique vel- 
lum. The first number in the series, No. 1492, 
has been reserved for President Harrison, and 
the set numbered 1892 has been reserved for 
President-elect Cleveland. The price of the re- 
maining three hundred and ninety-nine sets is 
fifty dollars each. The larger proportion of these 
sets has already been taken up by the advance 
subscriptions. 

— Harper & Brothers have just published 
Mary E. Wilkins* new novel, Jane Fields illus- 
trated by W. T. Smedley. 



A New and Beautiful edi- 
tion of Lamb's Essays. 

The Essays of Elia, and the Last 
Essays of Elia. 

By Ghablbs Lamb. Reprinted from the rare 
original editions of 1823 and 1833. With an 
introduction by 6^. E. Woodberry. Etched 
vignettes on titles. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 
$2.50. 

UNIFORM WITH THIS EDITION. 

The Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus. 

Translated by Gbobgb Lonq. $1.50. 

The IHscourseSf Enchiridion and 
Fragments of Epictetus* 

Translated by T. W. Hiooinson. 2 vols., $2.60. 

W€Uion and Cotton^s Complete 
Angler, 

With introduction by J. R. Lowell. 4 etchings 
and 74 beautiful wood engravings 2 vols., 
12mo, $3.00. The prettiest and handiest edi- 
tion in existence. 



LITTLE, BROWI & CO., Pnblishm, 

M4 WMklBsioB Bi., '3«Ni4oB* 



Just Ready: 

A Second Bart of Captain Mahan^s 

Important Historical Work, *^The 

Influence of Sea Bower Upon 

History.*^ 

The Influence of Sea Botver Upon 

the Fretich Revolution and Em^ 

pi/re. 

By Capt. A. T. Mahan, U. S. Navy. 2 vols., 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, $6.00. 

UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 

The Influence of Sea Bower Upon 
History. 

By Capt. A. T. Mahan. With 25 charts illus- 
trative of great naval battles. 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, $4.00. 
*' Captain Maban, by this remarkable and novel work, 

steps Into the ranks of American historians. ... His book 

is at onoea lesson in soyemment and a fascinating literary 

study."— />A^/ade/pAta Bulletin. 



LITTLE, BROW k CO., Pablishers, 

Sft4 l^ashlairtoii St., Boston. 



THE CITY OF DREADFUL 
NIGHT BY JAMES THOM- 
SON. WITH INTRODUC- 
TION BY E. CAVAZZA. 

The publisher of the first American edition of 
George Meredith's Modern Love* — the only 
edition that gives the text as actually printed in 
1862 — takes pleasure m announcing a similarly 
limited and choicely made reprint of the late 
James Thomson's The City of Dreadful Night. 

Beside the title- poem there will be included 
To Our Ladies of Death and Insomnia ^ a pessi- 
mistic trilogy, in which The City of Dreadful 
Night is the central and stupendous edifice. 

The Introduction by Mrs. Elisabeth Ca- 
VAZZA, and a complete Bibliography by Mr. 
Bertram Dobell of London, are guarantees 
that this edition will fitly serve to introduce 
the poet to that wider appreciation he b un- 
doubtedly destined to receive in this country. 

the edition consists OF: 
400 Small Pafbb oopiss abb issdbd om Yah Oblobb'9 

BAJiD-MADK PAPBB (PO0T 8Y0) OOKB UP IM JaPAB YBL- 
LUM WBAPPBBS, WrtH TOTALLY UMODT BDOB8, AND MDM- 

bbbbd pbom 1 TO 4U0. Pbicb f 1.60 net. 

40 LABOB PAPBB 00PIB8 OK YaM QBLDBB'S HAND-ILADB 
PAPBB (POST 4T0) IK JAPAK VBLLUM OOVBBS, TOTALLY 
UKOUT, AKO HUMBBBBD PBOX 1 TO 40. PBIOB (5.00 nei. 

10 LaBOB PaPBB COPIB8 OK JaPAK YBLt.UX, UKCUT, AHD 
HUMBBBBD PBOM 1 TO 10, 01OKBD BT PUBLI8HBB. Pr.ce Oil 

application. 

TBB TTPB BAVIKG BBBX DI8TBIBUTBD, HO MOBB 
0OPIB8 WILL BB PBIHTBD. 

* But few copies of Modem Love remain unsold 
for which the price has been advanced to $2.00 net. 
These will pref^srably be sent to those ordering both 
books. 



For sale by booksellers or sent bw mail, postpaid, on. 
receipt of price. 



THOMAS B 

POKTLAND, Mb. 



r^iJib^R^SS^^^ 
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BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 



In Gold and Silver. 
By Gborgr H. Ellwangbr, author of '* The 
Story of My House/' "The Garden's Story/' 
etc. With many illustrations. 16ino, cloth, 
gilt top, 92.00. Also, limited Edition de luxe, 
on Japanese vellum, $5.00. 

Contents: The Golden Rug of Eermansh&h— 
"Warders of the Woods— A Shadow upon the 
Pool— The Silver Fox of Hunt's Hollow. 

"After spending a half-honr with 'In Gold and Silver,' 
one recallK the'old sayliiK, * I'rcclous things come In tiuall 
parcel^.' "—Christian Intellioeneer. 

" One of the handiomest glf t-bookt of the yenr."— Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

'* A dainty, attractive holiday volume which will com- 
mend Itself to lovers of the best In literature."— itox/on 
Time*. 

" The whole book is erolnenUy Interesting and emphati- 
cally deserving of the very handsome and artistic setting it 
has received."— ^«r Yort Tribune. 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 

An Attic Philosopher in Paris. 
Ob, a Pbep at the World from a Garret. 
Being the Journal of a Happy Man. By 

Emile Souvestre. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 

" These peeps at the world from a garret, constituting 
' The Joamal of a Happy Man.' are rich with the milk of 
human kindness. Their sentiment Is clean and natural and 
purifying; and the volume Is a thing of beauty."— PAt/a- 
delphta Press. 

" This version of Souvestre's chaste and famous master- 
piece Is perhaps as good as any that could have been made. 
The publication has all the elegance of a holiday gift-book." 
—Philadelphia Bulletin. 

'*A charming series of amiable meditations, pretty, tak- 
ing and effective, and the volume lt8elf is got up in rare good 
Umie.**— Boston Commercial Bulletin. 

*' The translation of this work Is so well done that little 
or nothing of the original flavor Is lost. . . . Tlie mechanical 
part of the volume Is very handsome."- A^etc York Observer. 

Love Songs of English Poets, 

1500— 1800. 
With Notes by Ralph H. Gains, and Frontis- 
piece after Angelica Kauffman. 16mo, cloth, 

gilt top, $1.50. 

"An admirable selection."— Z^fx/on Athenxum. 

" From the stores of some three centuries much poetic 
treasure of the first order In art Is forthcoming."— i^ncfon 
Saturday Review. 

Abraham Lincoln : The True Story 
of a Great Life. 

By William H. Herndon and Jesse W. Wbik. 
With numerous illustrations. New and re- 
vised edition, with an introduction by Horace 
White. In two volumes. 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top, S3.00. 

"A remarkable piece of literary achievement— remark- 
able aUke for Its fidelity to facts, its fullness of details, lu 
coiutructlve skill and Its literary charm."— JVev York Times. 

" It win always remain the authentic life of Abraham 
Lincoln."— C7Au:a(;o Herald. 

" Mr. Herndon In bis revision has been greatly assisted 
by Mr. Welk, his associate, and the two handsome volumes 
•o freelv revised will be accepted as the beet biographies 
yet written of the great president."— CAicai;o Inter-Ocean. 

" Mr. White claims that, as a portraiture of the man Lin- 
coln, Mr. Hemdon's work • will never be surpassed.' Cer- 
tainly It has never been equaled ypt, and Uiis new edition Is 
all that could be desired."— ^eu? York Observer. 

General Taylor. 

By Major-General O. O. Howard, U. S. A. With 
Portrait and Maps. The second volume in the 
Great Commander Series. 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.50. 



Admiral Farragut. 

By Captain A. T. Mahan. U. S. N., author of 
*' The Gulf and Inland Waters." etc. With 
Portrait and Maps. The first volume in the 
Great Commander Series, edited by Gen. 
James Grant Wilson. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 
S1.25. 

" It la fortunate that so able and competent a pen has been 
secured to treat of the career of the greatest naval com- 
mander of recent times, not only presenting one of the best 
short naval biographies that we know of, but giving also a 
critical naval history of great value of the operauons In 
which Farragut took part?'— A^r» York Eveninq Post. 

" The book Is handsomely gotten up.*'— Philadelphia Tele- 
graph. 

" The name of this hero Is very dear to the American 
people, and the tribute of Capt. Mahan, full of instruction 
as well as Interest, will be welcomed by all classes of read- 
ers."— Aleic York Journal of Comtnerce. 

" We cannot say too much In praise of the manner In 
which Capt. Mahan Itas brought home to us the finer traits 
of Farragut."— A^^w York Times. 

The Story of Columbus. 

By Elizabeth Egolbston Sebltb. Edited 
by Dr. Edward Eggleston. With 100 Illustra- 
tions by AUegra Eggleston. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

".\ brief, popular. Interesting and yet critical volume 
Just such as we should wish to place In the hands of a young 
reader. Tlie authors of this volume have done their best to 
keep It on a high plane of accuracy and conscientious work 
wltliout loosing sight of tltelr readers."— ^«tr York Inde- 
pendent. 

" The Illustrations are particularly well chosen and neatly 
executed, and they add to the general excellence of the 
volume.' —^cir York Times. 

SECOND EDITION OF 

On the Plantation. 

By Joel Chandler Harris, author of ** Uncle 

Remus." With 23 Illustrations by E. W. 

Eemble, and Portrait of the Author. 12mo, 

cloth, $1.50. 

" Those who never tire of Uncle Remus and his stories— 
with whom we would be accounted— will delight In Joe 
Maxwell and his exploits."- i^adon Saturday Review, 

God's Fool. 

By Maarten Maartens, author of " The Sin 

of Joost Avelingh." 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

" Throughout there is an epigrammatic force which would 
make palatable a less interesfing story of hnnuin Uvea or 
one less deftly told.**— London Saturday Review. 

" Perfectly easy, graceful, hnmorons. . . . The author's 
skill In character drawing Is undeniable."— /.oncioA Chron- 
icle. 

"A remarkable work."— JVw York Times. 

" The story Is wonderfully brilliant. . . . The Interest 
never Ugs; the style is realistic and Intense; and there is a 
constantly underlying current of subtle humor. ... It Is, 
In short, a book which no student of modem literature 
should fall to read."— ^<<<m Times. 

NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 



Englishman's Haven. 
A Tale of our Colonial Times. By W. J. Gor- 
don, author of '* The Captain-General," etc. 
With 8 full-page illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 

" other than boy readers will enjoy this story of a place 
founded, fortified, captured and destroyed, all within a life- 
time, its history truly making it what the author calls It— 
one of the most nouble of the world's dead cities."— Pror- 
idence Journal. 

"The book is full of adventures and halr-breadlh es- 
capes bv sea and land, and will be very popular with 
youthful readers. It Is handsomely bound ana Illustrated." 
— Charleston News and Courier. 



The Battle of New York. 

By William O. Stoddard, anUior of " Little 
Smoke," " Crov^ded out o' Crofield," etc. With 
11 full-page Illustrations and Colored Frootis- 
piece. 12mo, cloth, %1JS0. 

" Such a story as makes a boy wish to steal away to aome 
quiet nook where he Is sure of being andtatarb«d. for oooe 
begun It is next to impossible to lay It aside. The iUnstra- 
tlons are numerous and beauUfuL''— ila^tm«re Amuriemn. 

"A story with a lesson of patriotism and a chapter of 
history, good for every American bo j.**—Cht€ago Times. 

" The spirit Is good and tlie description of those 
days Is vivid, and the writer knows what boys wll 
—Christian Advocate. 

Along the Florida Reef. 

By Charles F. Holder, joint author of '* Ele- 
ments of Zoology." With 71 Illustrations. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

" The exciting chases after turtle and shark, the vlsiis to 
the haunts of the sea gull, dives to the home of the queen- 
conch In the deep lagoon, the race with a waterspout, the 
experience with a hurricane, are actual happenings, not 
figments of Mr. Holder's Imagination."— Bo«lo» Transcript. 

"A most graphic narrative, made up of the real adven- 
tures of several boys."— ^ew York Journal of Commerce, 

"Absorbingly Interesting."— Ax/oa Budget. 

In the Boyhood of Lincoln. 

A story of the Tunker Schoolmaster and the 
Times of Black Hawk. By Hbzbkiau Bct- 
terworth, author of *'The Zigzag Books," 
*' The Log Schoolhouse on the Columbia," etc 
With 15 full-page Illustrations and colored 

Frontispiece. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

"A story which we can reoonuneud for Its liveliness, lu 
patriotism and, above all, for Its representation of Ltncoln." 
—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

" Mr. Bntterworth gives stirring Instances of the romance 
and reality of pioneer life In the days of the settlement of 
Illinois and combines to a fortunate degree the art of enter- 
tainment with the serious purpose of Instonctlun."- AmIom 
Beacon. 

" One of the best stories for youthful readers that has 
ever been writioti.**— Boston Budget, 

Hermine's Triumphs. 
A Story for Girls and Boys. By Madame Colomb. 

With 100 Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

" One of the most deUghtf nl of the books for girls this 
season Is 'Hermlne's Triumphs,' by Madame l^olomb, 
whose ' Heiress of Vaudalr ' has given her a well-deserved 
reputation."— Aw* Buyer, 

" The tale Is pure in sentiment, elevated in tone and 
written in an enfl^ng and graceful style. It will prove of 
Uie greatest Interest to the yoang of both sexes."— />At/arfd- 
phia Item. 

"One of the handsomest gift books of the season for 
young people."— A»«<<m Saturday Evening Oasette. 

Stories Told in an African Forest. 

By A. J. Mountbnbt Jephson, author of *' Emin 
Pasha and the Rebellion at the Equator." Il- 
lustrated, 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 

Mum Fidgets, and The Two 
Richards. 

Two stories by Constance Milman, author of 
" The Doll Dramas." Illustrated, square 16mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 

For Grown-up Children. 

A collection of four short stories by Mrs. L. B. 
Walford, author of "Mr. Smith," "The 
Baby's Grandmother," etc. Illnstrated, square 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
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THE SONG OF THE ANOIEH T PEOPLE • 

ONE of the very choicest of the holiday 
books of this year is one of the latest to 
make its appearance. Miss Proctor's noble, 
impressive, spirited and highly dramatic 
poem of the Zufiis is here printed in large- 
paper style, on one side of the leaf only, in 
the attractive typography of the Riverside 
Press. It is a most faithful rendering of the 
life of the Pueblo dwellers, antique in spirit, 
and very poetical in elevation of thought 
and beauty of expression. It is well sus- 
tained from the beginning : 

We are the Ancient People ; 

Our father is the Sun ; 

Our mother, the Earth, where the mountains tower 

And the rivers seaward run ; 

The stars are the children of the sky, 

The red men of the olain ; 

And ages over us both had rolled 

Before you crossed the main ; 

For we are the Ancient People, 

Bom with the wind and rain. 

Mr. Julian Scott has illustrated Miss Proc- 
tor's verse with eleven vigorous and lifelike 
aquatints, which represent the most striking 
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scenes in the life of the Zufiis. The carry- 
ing forth of the babe to greet the morning 
sun; the school of the "ancient wisdom;" 
the maidens watching the corn ; the hunter 
wiling the wolf from his den; the worship 
of the morning; the "twin children of the 
sun;" the mourning' woman on the moun- 
tain top ; several aspects of a Pueblo city ; 
the women at the spring; and a mountain 
meadow, are the subjects of these fine and 
striking illustrations. The pictures vividly 
realize for the reader a strange old world 
within the limits of the United States. 

Mr. John Fiske in his preface supplies the 
information concerning the antiquity and 
present life of the Zufiis needed to bring the 
reader in the right spirit to Miss Proctor's 
stirring poem. He also supplies a number 
of pages of notes at the end. In addition, 
Mr. F. H. Gushing contributes a brief com- 
mentary on more general lines than Mr. 
Fiske's notes, chiefly exhibiting the poetical 
and religious character of the Zufiis. 

In all its features — in its admirable verse, 
its enlightening preface, notes and commen- 
tary, its unique illustrations and its appro- 
priate leather binding — this Song of the 
Ancient People is a rare work of art. It is 
a volume which will not miss a large sale 
because of its late appearance, for such ex- 
cellence should make it a favorite for years 

to come. 

♦ 

PABLO DE SEGOVIA * 

MR. JOSEPH PENNELL, who contrib- 
utes to this sumptuous volume bound 
in parchment the introductory comments 
on the drawings of Vierge, injures his cause 
by his apparent inability to use any other 
langruage except that of extreme eulogy or 
harsh denunciation. His faults as a writer 
and critic present themselves forcibly in 
these comments. He seems to think that 
Vierge can only be praised as he should be 
if the art critics of the day are severely as- 
sailed, together with the literary methods 
of the authors of our time. He even goes so 
far as to contrast unfavorably with Vierge's 
illustrations of Quevedo the Sistine Ma- 
donna, which he declares to be " as blatant 
a piece of shoddy commercialism as has 
ever been produced." It is difficult for a 
well-balanced mind to consider of much 
value eulogy from a writer capable of such 
nonsense as this. As with many other writ- 
ers, however, Mr. Pennell's appreciations 
are of much more weight than his denun- 
ciations. These three sentences on the first 
edition of the illustrated Quevedo^ published 
in 1882, do not need much qualification: 
"The book — and when I speak of it I re- 
fer to the illustrations and not to the letter- 
press — was the most brilliant, the most 
daring, the most original which had ever 
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appeared. From the headpiece of the first 
chapter nearly to the end almost every 
page contained a perfect picture, which 
amazed all who studied it and delighted 
all who could appreciate it. These exqui- 
site little drawings displayed a knowledge 
of form, of action, of light and shade, of 
architecture, expressed with a brilliancy of 
handling which has never been surpassed." 

Vierge himself supplies less than a page 
of modest notes concerning his own life, in 
great contrast with Mr. PennelKs exaggera- 
tion. He was born in 185 1, and thus may 
have before him many years of great achieve- 
ment as an illustrator. This may be safely 
prophesied of a man who, when his entire 
right side was paralyzed and his power of 
speech gone, trained himself to work with 
his left hand as successfully as he did before 
with his right. There is an admirable draw- 
ing of Vierge, which we take to be his own 
work. 

Mr. Henry E. Watts follows Mr. Pennell 
with a discriminating and appreciative essay 
on Quevedo and his works. He ranks be- 
yond dispute as only second to Cervantes 
among Spanish humorists. Bom in 1580 he 
was thirty-three years younger than the au- 
thor of Don Quixote^ and the circumstances 
of his life happily enabled him to write for 
other reasons than bread. His fortunes va- 
ried from extreme prosperity to the lowest 
adversity — four years in a prison being 
alniost his latest Among his many works 
his Visions and Pablo de Segovia rank high- 
est, though his genius was prolific in many 
directions ; as Mr. Watts says, " Poet, poli- 
tician, humorist, satirist, theologian, moral- 
ist, historian, novelist — Quevedo stands out 
a prodigy of learning, wit, and quick and va- 
rious invention, even among the crowd of 
gifted writers who made that period famous 
in letters. He has been called the Spanish 
Juvenal, the Spanish Ovid, the Spanish Lu- 
cian. He is something of all these, and yet 
is unlike any of them." 

" The History of the Life of the Sharper 
called Don Pablo the Pattern of Vagabonds 
and Mirror of Rogues" was translated into 
English in 1707 by Capt. John Stevens, and 
this translation was revised by Don Pedro 
Pineda for the Edinburgh edition of 1798, 
which has been followed with some changes 
in the present work. It is a picture of low 
and vicious life, but not at all immoral in 
the sense of rendering vice attractive. It 
is ranked by the critics as a masterpiece 
among picaresque novels, and of all Que- 
vedo's writings it is "the freest from af- 
fectation, the richest in lively and natural 
humors, the brightest, simplest and most 
perspicuous ; in which he comes nearest to 
the amenity, artlessness and delightful and 
delicate style of Don Quixote,^'' 

These qualities might not be enough to 
give Quevedo's work a wide circle of rea^ 
ers at the present day, but seldom has a 
greater piece of good fortune happened to 
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a distinguished satirist than to have his 
work illustrated by so masterly an artist 
as Vierge. For those who already know 
his work from the Paris edition, or from 
the specimens published by Mr. Pennell in 
his Pen and Ink Drawings it would be su- 
perfluous to comment on these rare and 
wonderful illustrations in black and white. 
This particular work of Vierge, Mr. Pennell 
is largely justified in saying, "completely 
revolutionized the art of illustration and 
created a new school of illustrators.*' Mr. 
Pennell puts his finger upon the supreme 
greatness of Vierge*s technique in saying 
that it is "his power of expressing many 
facts with the fewest possible lines." This 
faculty is equally apparent in his purely fig- 
ure pieces and in his illustrations of action 
or architecture. In Don Pabio, for instance, 
one finds it hard to exalt such work as the 
pictures of the master of arts and the fen- 
cing master, Quevedo's uncle, or Quevedo 
and the poor gentleman above the street 
scene in Madrid, or the front view of the Uni- 
versity of Alcalk, or the picture of the hermit, 
the soldier and Quevedo on the mountain. 
The skill and success almost pass belief 
with which Vierge brings a face or a scene 
or a building before the eyes of the reader 
with few and minute lines. This noble vol- 
ume will undoubtedly have a wide mission in 
making known the great Spaniard who was 
only second to Cervantes, and the greatest 
master of pen and ink in our day. 



THE ABMIE8 OF TODAY.* 

KEEPING pace with the surprising de- 
velopment of other arts in our genera- 
tion and decade, the art of national defense 
and destruction lags not far behind. Scarcely 
a new principle is discovered or a fresh ap- 
plication made in the realm of civilization 
but it is immediately utilized by the soldier. 
The magazine rifle is but an evolution of 
the prehistoric bow and arrow. The lead- 
pencil-like bullet gun, which kills or makes 
an almost unhealable wound at a distance 
undreamed of in our childhood, is but a 
leaden arrow brought to a high point of evo- 
lution. Between the flrst binding of a flint 
chip to a reed and the Springfield rifle of 
today we have the story of human progress, 
and what a story, also, of pain and wretched- 
ness! 

The Messrs. Harper have done a good 
thing in ** assembling " — this is the term 
used in the armory — the various pieces 
which make up the perfect weapon, which in 
this case is a handsome book in green and 
gold outwardly, and showing on its copiously 
illustrated pages the latest achievements of 
the pictorial art. It forms a volume which 
both civilian and soldier can enjoy. The 
majority of men in mature life have a strong 
intellectual interest in war and the profes- 
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sion of arms, and in the literature which 
war is sure to create; while the practical 
man and the younger reader, in whom is the 
passion of destruction, like to know what 
potency the men and the arms of today 
possess. 

Our own little army is properly treated 
in the first paper by Brigadier General 
Wesley Merritt; within fifty-six pages the 
various schools of infantry, cavalry and ar- 
tillery, the departments of the war admin- 
istration, and life on the plains and at the 
recruiting offices are clearly set forth. The 
hero of the Gold Coast and of Tel-el-Kebir, 
General Wolseley, discourses picturesquely 
about the standing army of Great Britain, 
giving a historical, as well as rhetorical 
account of England*s gallant little army. 
Lieutenant Colonel Exner treats of the Ger- 
man army. The chapter on the new soldier 
of the French Republic is exceedingly inter- 
esting, because it shows the great variety of 
humanity massed in the French army. Char- 
acteristically, the Russian army is treated of 
anonymously by a Russian officer, and the 
description of the Cossacks in text and pic- 
ture is fascinating, as, indeed, are the epi- 
sodes of war in Central Asia. General Baron 
Von Kuhn treats of the Austro-Hungarian 
army, and here again we have a superb 
specimen of a cosmopolitan army. Colonel 
G. Goiran describes the men who wear cock 
feathers in their caps and are led by the 
white-mustached King Humbert. The army 
of our nearest Southern neighbor, Mexico, 
is depicted with more truth than poetry, 
but probably very accurately, by Thomas A. 
Janvier. The final chapter by Lieutenant 
Colonel Exner gives a complete summary of 
the mih'tary situation in Europe. 

Altogether this is a most interesting book, 
whether regarded from the standpoint of 
art, of subject or of literary work. It forces 
upon the mind the question whether the 
States of Europe can "keep it up." The 
enormous armaments and their outrageous 
cost are really a menace to civilization ; and 
we hope the financial burdens will become 
so great that the people across the sea will 
arise in their might and demand that the 
United States of Europe be formed, and 
that war be the exception rather than the 
rule in the evolution of European life. 



THE LAST TOUOHES • 

TV/TRS. W. K. CLIFFORD, the brilliant 
^^^ author of Love Letters of a Worldly 
Woman and Aunt Anne^ here publishes a 
collection of short stories which proves con- 
clusively that she is a writer of unusual 
ability, with a vivid style peculiarly adapted 
to fiction. 

The title story is the best. It is a strik- 
ing sketch, and describes a wholly original 
situation. A very successful artist has never 
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willingly painted a woman^s portrait. An 
English nobleman offers him his own price 
to paint his wife. The wife has known the 
artist years before, and is anxious for the 
portrait. After much hesitation the artist 
accepts. The woman proves to be his first 
and only love. The artist greets her with 
indifference, but she does her best to renew 
the old relationship. The story is simply a 
vivid account of the sittings. The artist*s 
keen eye notes the traces of old age on her. 
He determines to paint her as she is, and 
lets the wrinkles and the artificial coloring 
have their full value. Deeply mortified by 
his attitude, and furious at the truthful pic. 
ture he is painting, she determines to bring 
him to her feet. The climax — admirably 
worked up — comes when the artist finally 
succumbs to her wiles, and paints in the 
last and beautifying touches from memory 
almost in a dream. The story has a cer- 
tain cynical, Heine-like flavor, but also a 
delicacy of touch which is French rather 
than English. It is worthy to stand by 
Mr. R. H. Davis* " The Other Woman •' — 
subtle in its composition and artistic in its 
development. 

" A Sad Comedy,'* another powerful story, 
describes the last scene in the life of an ac- 
tress who finds herself deserted by her lover. 
"An Interlude** is less original, but has the 
same cleverness in composition. ** A Ridic- 
ulous Tragedy ** has a new element of humor 
in its make-up. All have the charm of un- 
expectedness in their denouement that is so 
difficult to attain without straining. 



WILUAM BELL 800TT • 

WILLIAM B. SCOTT was a Scotch- 
English artist and art teacher, bom 
in 181 1 and dying in 1890, who thought him- 
self also a poet. He had many friends among 
the artists and poets of his time. His life 
is interesting for its connections ; his Auto- 
biographical Notes, as the present work is 
modestly denominated, are largely personal 
recollections of the people with whom he 
was associated. For students of the Eng- 
lish art world of the last half century it has, 
therefore, a value. One needs leisure, a com- 
fortable chair and an aesthetic taste thor- 
oughly to enjoy such a narrative as this ; it 
is extended to two portly octavo volumes 
aggregating some 700 pages, and abounds 
in an infinite detail of little things — from the 
shape of the great latch on the door of his 
childhood*s home in Edinburgh, to the scar- 
let berretta which he wore in his invalid chair 
at Penkill Castle as his life ebbed away. But 
when one notices the names which stud these 
pages, like the stars above — Christopher 
North, Walter Scott, Leigh Hunt, G. H. 
Lewes and George Eliot; Haydon and the 
Bewicks ; Shaw and Gibson ; the Rossettis, 
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Millais, Holman Hunt and others of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood; Carlyle, Woolner 
and Tennyson; Anna Howitt, Sir Walter 
and Lady Trevelyan; Ruskin and Swinburne ; 
Maclise and Alma-Tadema — one sees that 
acquaintance with Mr. Scott is an introduc- 
tion to a large and distinguished company, 
every one of whom one likes to know, and 
to know as well as possible. 

Edinburgh was Mr. Scott's birthplace, and 
several chapters are devoted to the old town 
and the scenes of his childhood' His profes- 
sional life began in London. Later he had a 
hand in the government schools of design 
in Newcastle. Afterward he was reestab- 
lished in London, and in 1870 wa^ living 
in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. His life ended 
peacefully, though not painlessly, at Penkill, 
an ancient Ayrshire castle of the Boyd fam- 
ily, full of illustrations of the architecture 
and life of the Middle Ages. 

The contents of these handsome volumes 
are pleasantly diversified. Besides the au- 
thor*s rambling narrative, which is spacious 
and desultory, like the old castle in which he 
spent his last days, there are excerpts from 
his correspondence, including many letters 
which it is pleasant to read, and quotations 
from poems by himself and his friends. The 
poetry might well have been spared ; but such 
readable passages as this are numerous : 

I remember the tall footman who opened the 
door, and can still hear the great, round voice, 
the voice of a large-bodied man, with which Sir 
Walter [Scott] himself called me into the room 
where he was (the dining room it must have been) 
immediately on having read my note. He was 
sitting at a small writing table in the farther cor- 
ner o? the room, between the fireplace and the 
window, correcting a parcel of proofs. His staff 
was leaning beside him against the chair, and his 
hat was on the carpet ; possibly he had just ar- 
rived from Abbotstord. [This was in 1827 or 
1828.] He turned round without getting up, 
shook me by the hand, told me to brmg a chair 
and sit by him, and entered on the business of 
my visit at once. 

Topics which give character to this auto- 
biography are the cartoon competition for 
the new houses of Parliament; the New- 
castle schools of design ; the rise of the pre- 
Raphaelite movement ; the production of Hol- 
man Hunt's world-famous pictures — "The 
Light of the World " and the " Flight into 
Egypt;" Hunt's letters from Jerusalem in 
1870-71 ; and the author's visit to Italy in 
1873. Many side lights are thrown on the 
development of recent English art; the 
foundations of the modem school are here 
uncovered ; and something of the same ser- 
vice is done for modern English poetry. 

A distinguishing feature of the work is 
the illustrations, most of which are inserted 
etchings and photogravures. A majority of 
them are by the author. There are two por- 
traits of himself, showing a marked and 
strong face — smooth shaven — with a decided 
chin and firm-set mouth bespeaking individ- 
uality and a certain personalism which find 
confirmation and illustration in the text. 
There is a portrait of Swinburne at the age 
of twenty-two, wbicb m^k^9 bim look like a 



wild man of Borneo in a tweed suit ; a pretty 
picture of Christina Rossetti when a child ; 
and an unattractive portrait of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti at twenty-five. Very attractive are 
the various views of Penkill Castle, with its 
high gables and castellated round tower, and 
of some of its homelike apartments, includ- 
ing the interior of the decorated circular 
staircase. 

A supplementary chapter by the editor, 
Professor Minto, closes the record of 
the author's life. Angina pectoris carried 
him off, after a few years' painful letting 
down from his work at the South Kensing- 
ton Museum. He loved Penkill, and was 
never tired of it and of the rural scenes and 
happenings around. Who would not be 
happy in such a domicile? Many friends 
came here to see him many times in the last 
days of his invalidism; and drawing a little, 
painting a little, writing a little, reading a 
little, eked out his waiting. " A very pic- 
turesque figure he looked," says Mr. Minto, 
" propped up in the curiously carved bed in 
the tapestried chamber. . . . These evening 
hours were the happiest hours of his invalid 
day, when the lamps were lit, a little square 
red box ranged on the bed before him, and 
placed thereon the glass of hot grog which 
was one of the milder features of his severe 
regimen." 

The snow is falling as we write these 
words. The New England landscape is pale 
and cold. The glowing fire bums in the 
grate. The hearth mg is spread wide. It 
has been a good day for the reading of 
William Bell Scott's autobiography. 



PE08B IDYLS/ 



THIS delicate little volume in its clear 
white covers appears like a pearly berry 
on the Christmas mistletoe. The idyls that 
it incloses are of unique and rare quality. 
They are short sketches, purely imaginative 
and embodied in sentences of exquisite work- 
manship. Mr. Albee's intellectual gift is of 
the type of real genius. Evidently he is 
deeply acquainted with the masters of liter- 
ary art — English, French, Teutonic and 
Norse. But their influence has simply con- 
firmed, not disguised or altered, his own 
strong and elect individuality. His touch 
has both force and lightness; his fantasy 
plays airily over the surface, then quickly 
penetrates into depths of human feeling. 
He is an idealist of the most sympathetic 
and humane temperament. So uncommuni- 
cable by description is the charm of his 
work that we should greatly like to trans- 
fer many pages to our columns. Lack of 
space forbids our more than hinting at the 
varied beauty of wisdom and fancy in such 
sketches as " Helen's Trees" — which The- 
ocritus might have written beneath the Sicil- 
ian beeches; the quaint remorses of the 



** Grammarian in Love;" the charming and 
tender texture of "The Queen's Handker- 
chief ; " the lyric, " House Door," which has 
the poignant and sincere sweetness of the 
Roumanian folk-songs; and the good apo- 
logue of the " Brother of the Common Lot," 
arrived at "a place called Here, and a time 
called Now." 

We must, however, cite some passages 
from the beautiful little " symphony in white " 
that forms the first idyl of the book, dedicated 
to the daughters of this tme poet, who rec- 
ognizes in all things the soul thereof, sees 
in them the invisible and hears the inex- 
pressible : 

WHITE THOUGHTS. 

The young maiden looks out between the cur- 
tains of her window in the early morning before 
she b half dressed. 

She is still nearly all in white ; her lips and 
cheeks are flushed with joyous dreams. . . . 
She looks out of the window and sees the earth 
buried in snow. The roofs are covered with a 
white thatch that bends under the eaves like a 
giant's hands curled up with the cold. . . . The 
sky Jtself is no longer blue ; it is the color of 
milk. 

Why should winter and cold clothe themselves 
always in such pale robes? mused the maiden. 
Even the winter sun is white. 

She resumes her dressing. 

But her thoughts look out of the window. 
The snow-robed earth makes her think of wed- 
dinflrg, of brides, of the long satin train, the white 
veilcoming down almost to the feet and flowing 
over the head like a mist. Her cheeks grow more 
rosv. 

Then she thinks of the dead in their winding 
sheets ; the same whiteness, the pale face, the 
blanched lips, death's pallor, which is but an ex- 
tinguished white ; the shroud almost as long and 
full as a bridal dress. 

Why should love and death alike be decked in 
white r she mused. Is it then only that we be- 
come wholly pure ? . . . 

She selects the whitest flower from her lover's 
bouquet, and arranges it over her bosom. 

She thinks no more of the white winter, the 
buried earth, the pallid ghosts. It is summer in 
her heart. 
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TWO THEOLOGIOAL "MAEEBS OF 
AMERIOA."* 

THE reading of these two books brings 
afresh to the reviewer's mind the events 
of his childhood and the things which he 
heard. Both these distinguished prelates 
had their chief field of labor in the city of 
Philadelphia. A certain small boy, before 
1850, heard from old gentlemen with gold- 
headed canes, and old ladies who usually 
began or ended their narratives with a gift 
of aniseed cake, many anecdotes of Bishop 
William White. Him they had often heard 
preach in old Christ Church, his hand they 
had often shaken and around his open 
grave they had stood. When the boy was 
only an infant, one of the bullets fired by 
Catholic or Protestant in the riots of 1845 
struck the window shutter of the house where 
he lay in his cradle ; for years, heated talk 
about John Hughes, his adherents and the 
fire-eating Protestants was a common sound 

* Makers of America — John Hoghet. By Henry A. 
Brann, D.D.—The Life and Times of Bishop White. By 
Julius H. Ward. Dodd, Mead ft Co. EmOi, 75c 
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to his ears. In these days of broader char- 
ity it is good to see these two books stand 
side by side in peace, and to have it recog- 
nized that the Roman Catholic archbishop 
and the Protestant Episcopal bishop were 
both " makers of America." 

John Hughes was an Irishman, born in 
County Tyrone; a peasant^s son, he came 
over to America to be a common laborer. 
He was twenty years old when he landed at 
Baltimore in 181 7. Educated for the priest- 
hood, he became a priest When in charge 
of a Philadelphia church he had his first 
encounter with the American spirit. A plan 
was broached for keeping property out of 
the hands of the hierarchy, giving the church 
member a chance to have some control over 
the church craft of his ecclesiastical supe- 
riors. Father Hughes did not believe in 
the trustee system. He favored public 
schools, 1>ut wished to introduce the Eu- 
ropean idea of teaching the notions of his 
sect or church at public expense, being per- 
fectly willing that the public money should 
be distributed to other schools or churches 
pro rat A. The trustee system did not suc- 
ceed; but Father Hughes came out lame 
from his struggle with the American idea of 
unsectarian teaching. His plea against the 
reading of a special version of the Bible to 
the exclusion of another had, however, force 
and justice in it. He carried on many con- 
troversies, being a bom fighter and often a 
victor. Made archbishop, he opposed the 
so-called " Native American " movement, and 
the decidedly un-American " Know-Noth- 
ing " agitation. He was a hard worker, in 
all respects loyal to his church. He was a 
genuine Catholic-American, and his immense 
influence with his co-religionists was utilized 
by President Lincoln, who sent him upon a 
mission to Europe to help the United States 
during the dark days of the Secession War. 
He died shortly after the draft riots, which 
he helped to abate. His biographer. Rev. 
Henry A. Brann, D.D., has given a clear 
and forcible picture of the great man's life, 
and vindicates the right of John Hughes to 
be ranked among the makers of America. 
No words are wasted, and with the courage 
of his convictions the writer tells what ought 
to be known about one who was probably 
the greatest of Roman Catholic prelates in 
the United States. 

Bishop William White may be called the 
father of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America. He was 
born in Virginia; chaplain in the Conti- 
nental Army and to the Continental Con- 
gress, he spent most of his days in the 
diocese of Pennsylvania. With Bishop Sea- 
bury, who may be called the patriarch of the 
Episcopal Church, he was a chief reviser of 
the English Book of Common Prayer. This 
noble composite of Catholic, Lutheran, Cal- 
vinistic and Anglican theology and devotion 
has just been revised again, but the work of 
Seabury and White is manifest throughout. 



The Rev. Julius H. Ward, the author of this 
volume, is one of the many sons of the Epis- 
copal Church not born within her fold who 
have come into it as into a saints* rest He 
has a liberal mind, holding with Bishop Pot- 
ter, who furnishes an informing note of in- 
troduction, that the church of which William 
White was a bishop has, above all other 
churches in America, an office of reconcilia- 
tion. Bishop Potter, indeed, speaks of his 
own denomination as a church, and of the 
other Protestant organizations as "bodies;" 
Mr. Ward calls the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States the " American 
Church," and throughout he has his eye 
upon those still outside, whom he desires to 
bring in. The book is an independent study 
of Bishop White's life and times; it is as 
clearly drawn and forcible as the striking 
portrait of the white-haired bishop in his 
Episcopal robes and cathedra. Very inter- 
esting pictures of the times past are given ; 
and despite a certain monotony of style the 
book, all in all, is one of the strongest in 
the series. 



THEEB PLAYS • 



LITERARY collaboration is like .a little 
learning in its perilous possibilities. 
The work is apt to have the eflEect of two 
parallel lines trying to converge. There is 
usually evident a very obliging attempt at 
conciliation of two methods, by which each 
is hindered from free and characteristic play. 
But the case of Mr. Robert Louis Steven- 
son and Mr. W. E. Henley is a brilliant ex- 
ception. These gentlemen have remarkable 
resemblance in some striking traits. They 
are rapid and trenchant of touch, going 
straight and swift to the core of a theme. 
They are alike, also, in a certain acrid and 
brusque flavor; this, however, generally 
disappears from Mr. Stevenson's poetry, 
while it is the salient savor of Mr. Henley's. 
There is, therefore, in these plays no mix- 
ture, as of sugar and salt nullifying each 
other. 

The period which the two authors have 
chosen for the three dramas in prose which 
make up the present volume is the mock- 
heroic, roistefing and yet starched and pomp- 
ous da)rs of the eighteenth century. The 
local and contemporary tone is admirably 
caught. It is not the dainty ** teacup times 
of hoop and hood," such as Mr. Austin Dob- 
son so deliciously portrays, that these sterner 
chroniclers have for the most part chosen. 
Except in some pages of " Beau Austin " the 
ruder side of life, whether low or high, is 
what appears in the plays. As to the liter- 
ary method employed, it is such as would be 
expected from the authors when their for- 
cible narrative manner becomes still more 
terse and pointed for play writing. They 
have been greatly impressed, it appears, by 



•Three Plays. By W. B. Henley and Robert Louis 
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the work of the Belgian, M. Maurice Maeter- 
linck. The remarkable effects produced by 
means of broken phrases, incredibly simple ; 
the startling, indirect suggestions; the ex- 
treme concentration, are, we will not say 
copied from Maeterlinck, but rather the re- 
sult of conversion to his dramatic art 

The three plays are well contrasted, and 
have a Hogarthian vigor of design. There 
is " Deacon Brodie," the pattern youth whose 
double life — a favorite topic with Mr. Ste- 
venson — shows also the downward incline 
of a rake's progress. " Beau Austin " un- 
flatteringly depicts the modish ideals of the 
eighteenth century, but it also portrays 
qualities of real nobility of heart which are 
never out of fashion in any age. " Admiral 
Guinea" groups upon the stage the bluff 
seamen of Britannia, with their vices and 
virtues and incessant tumblers of grog. In- 
cidentally we find the ** musical inductions " 
of " Beau Austin " very happily chosen. Ex- 
cellent, too, is the prologue spoken by the 
Beau, setting forth the spirit of his times : 

When Grace was consdous of its gracefulness, 

And man — though Man ! —was not ashamed to dress. 

A brave f«rmalitv, a measured ease 

Were his— and ner*s— whose effort was to please. 

But then, as always, 

Woman was truly woman, man was man ; 
And ioY and sorrow were as much at home 
In trumg Tunbridge as in mighty Rome. 



BIOaRAPHT. 

Frederick the Great. 

Th€ Youth of Frederick the Great is a very 
readable volume of more than four hundred 
pages, which Mary Bushnell Coleman has trans- 
lated from the French of M. Ernest Lavisse, pro- 
fessor at the Sorbonne, Paris; the translation 
averages good, but such expressions as " excuse 
so much provocation," " live a sedative life " and 
" affairs took up again their course towards the 
marriages '* could easily be improved. Professor 
Lavisse projects a complete hbtory of Frederick, 
and this volume brings us simply to his mar- 
riage. Frederick William, the father, occupies 
a large part of the volume, and is, in fact, the 
predominating personality. Professor Lavisse 
has all the skill of the proverbial Frenchman in 
constructing an interesting narrative, and he has 
apparently founded his biography upon original 
documents and the best work of his predecessors. 
There could hardly be a greater contrast than 
this flowing narrative and Carlyle's account of 
Frederick's earlier years offer. Whether Profes- 
sor Lavisse is to surpass the valuable volumes of 
Professor Tuttle of Cornell will be clearer when 
the second part of his biography b published. 
This volume is more distinctively of a popular 
complexion than Professor Tuttle's work. — S. C. 
Griggs & Co. $2.oa 

Prof. Cyril Ransome of the Yorkshire College 
of the Victorian University has followed out a 
very happy thought in abstracting from Carlyle's 
biography The Battles of Frederick the Great, 
Carlyle*s descriptions of these battles have al- 
ways ranked high, not only as masterpieces of 
spirited and picturesque narration, but as dea^C^ 
strong and vigorous work which the military^ 
man can thoroughly approve. Professor Ran- 
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tome has written a brief introduction to each 
of tlie thirteen battles described, giving an out- 
line of the operations which led to it. He has 
preserved Carlyle*s spelling, punctuation and 
use of capitab, and has reproduced one map 
and numerous plans of the battles from the 
standard edition of Carlyle*s works. The illus- 
trations are taken from Adolf Menzel's drawings 
in the German Imperial State edition of Fred- 
erick's works. A compilation better edited and 
more attractively issued one will seldom find. 
The book should be a favorite with boys as 
well as with their elders. — Charles Scribner*s 
Sons. $1.50. 

Albuquerque. 

In looking over the list of the twenty-one 
books devoted to the *' Rulers of India,*' it is 
pleasant to notice that of those thus far pub- 
lished in thb valuable series, several have already 
come to their third thousand, and one to its 
fourth. The plan of the series b to include both 
the native and the European rulers ; indeed, we 
find no fewer than five are devoted to native 
rulers. Outside of the list of Englishmen, in 
addition to Dupleix, we have now the story of 
Albuquerque and the early Portuguese settle- 
ments in India. The author is H. Morse Ste- 
phens, well known as a lecturer on Indian his- 
tory at Cambridge, and as the historian of the 
French Revolution and of Portugal. He has 
not been satisfied with English authorities, but 
has read well in Portuguese sources. The story 
of the Portuguese as pioneers of empire in the 
East is a long and brilliant one, and naturally 
Mr. Stephens devotes a chapter, one of the most 
interesting in the book, to these predecessors. 
In the succession of conquest the Portuguese 
were first, the Dutch were second and the Eng- 
lish last, the French not being ranked with the 
other three. Commerce with the East sprang up 
in Europe with civilization. As soon as any 
nation became rich it began to desire luxuries 
which could not be produced at home ; and Asia 
has always been the home of things which civ- 
ilized people want. As Europe emerged from 
barbarism, the demand for pepper, ginger and 
spices, and for silks and brocades increased. 
The original trade roads were overland, and this 
trade first enriched Italy. When the Turks 
made the caravan routes unsafe, the sea was 
chosen as the highway, and so Venice grew up 
first, then Portugal flourished, then Holland 
came to glory and splendor, and finally England 
enriched herself on the ruins of other trading 
nations. The same lines and parallels can be 
drawn in describing the history of the Portu- 
guese, the Dutch and the English in the East; 
yet there is one great difference — neither the 
Dutch nor the English cared to mingle their 
religion with their business, and both discour- 
aged Christian missionary effort. The Portu- 
guese, on the other hand, made their whole 
system of government subservient to the propa- 
gation of the Christian faith. 

The story of Albuquerque, who lived from 
1453 to 1 515* and his ideas of imperial con- 
quest, of bringing the East under control of 
Portugal, of converting all the natives to Chris- 
tianity, of building splendid cathedrals in all 
the great cities and handsome churches in the 
towns and ports, is most attractively told. 
Albuquerque himself was a tolerant and kindly 
man in matters of religion, notwithstanding his 
powe as a conqueror. It was only his weak 



successors who persecuted and stained the 
Chrbtian name with unnecessary cruelties. 
Wisely, we think, the author has refrained 
from much detail which might interest only a 
native of Portugal, and has treated the subject 
in broad lines and with suggestive and luminous 
touches. — Macmillan & Co. ^i.oo. 

Memorials of Sarah Childress Polk. 
The wife of the eleventh president of the 
United States died at her home, Polk Place, 
Nashville, Tenn., on the 14th of August, 1891. 
She had reached the age of eighty- eight, and 
had survived her husband forty- two years. Dur- 
ing that long period of widowhood she lived an 
uneventful life in the home to which the two 
returned at the close of Mr. Polk's adminis- 
tration, and where he died within three months. 
Left widowed and childless, she received into 
her household a young niece who, after her 
marriage, remained there; thus the bereaved 
woman became the honored and beloved center 
of a happy family group. Such a life as that 
of Mrs. Polk affords scant material for a biogra- 
pher. Yet those who have prepared this volume 
have succeeded in presenting a very attractive 
picture. Mr. Anson Nelson became her busi- 
ness manager before the war, and he and hb wife 
were admitted to such terms of intimacy that 
they were in a position to write the memoriab. 
They have made a connected account of Mrs. 
Polk's life, set forth with little incidents, records 
of her sayings, her habits and the vbits paid her 
by dbtinguished persons from all parts of the 
country. She was a fine type not only of true, 
Chrbtian womanhood, but of the high-bred 
Southern lady, belonging to an age of " courtly 
grace and sentiment." She was tall and of com- 
manding presence, gracious in manner and hos- 
pitable. She said not long before her death that 
she had not been out into the world in those 
two score years, but had remained at home and 
received what came to her. Her character was 
well-balanced, her intellectual endowments of a 
superior quality and her influence pure and en- 
nobling. The volume has several portraits of 
Mr. and Mrs. Polk and other illustrations. — 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co. ^1.75. 

Alcuin. 
In the interesting series, ** Great Educators," 
we have now the third, which deals with the 
tutor of Charlemagne and the rise of the Chris- 
tian schools in Western Europe. Prof. Andrew 
F. West, the accomplished professor of Latin 
and pedagogics in Princeton University, b the 
competent writer. He gives us a picture of the 
state of society in Europe when, after the decay 
of the Roman Empire, neither the new nations 
nor the vernacular languages were yet ready 
for the more elaborate educational systems of 
later times. Latin was still the basb of all 
education, and the *Miberal arts" were seven in 
number. These liberal sciences were for free- 
men who aspired after what* was not immediately 
practical or useful but after intellectual and 
moral excellence in general. These terms in 
the early Middle Ages, however, did not com- 
prehend the whole of human thought, or even 
the whole of liberal culture, but simply described 
the circle of dbciplinary school studies which 
minbtered to the general education of youth, 
preparatory to the higher liberal studies com- 
pendiously called philosophy. The seven studies 
were : grammar, rhetoric, dialectics, music, arith- 



metic, geometry and astronomy. On these Dr. 
West discourses luminously in his first chapter. 
He then describes religrious and civil life in 
England at the time when Alcuin was born, in 
the eighth century, in or near York. Educated 
in the Cathedral school, he made himself master 
of the languages and of the sciences which were 
then within the ken of the educated men, who 
were almost entirely in the bosom of the church. 
He came to the court of Charles the Great, 
accompanied by a few of his faithful pupils from 
York, and when forty-seven years old began 
the great task of the introduction and diffusion 
of learning in Frankland. Being seven years 
older than Charles the Great, he became the 
king's learned adviser and guide, and between 
the two there was much sympathy and com- 
panionship. As master of the palace school, 
and afterward " abbat " of Tours, Alcuin had 
remarkable success in arousing interest, and in 
keeping alive and spreading abroad the light of 
learning in the regions ruled by the great 
Charles. One chapter dbcusses the educational 
writings of Alcuin, and another his character ; 
the author pays a high tribute to thb remarkable 
man. The work of Alcuin was carried on by 
Rabanus and other pupils, and through them 
the torch of knowledge was passed on into 
Germany. There is a Ibt of the editions of 
Alcuin's writings, a table of dates and a bibliog- 
raphy. The author's style b dry and there are 
very few coruscations of rhetoric ; but the work 
b conscientiously done, and it gives a good 
picture of the life and work of a great scholar at 
the beginning of the era of light and learning 
in which we now live. — Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$1.00. 

Itinerary of General Washington. 
Mr. William S. Baker, who b a specialist of 
note in Washington literature, reprints in a 
comely volume the matter originally publbhed 
under the above title in the Pennsylvania Afaga- 
tine of History and Biography, He has here 
enlarged the earlier part of it in the same manner 
in which he found it well to enlarge the latter 
part, as first printed. The method of the volume 
is to cover every day of Washington's revolution- 
ary career between June 15, 1775 ^^^ Decem- 
ber 23, 1783, whh an entry, from a third to a half 
page in length, for each day on which anything 
of note happened. The entries are quotations 
from Washington's correspondence chiefly, sup- 
plemented with explanatory notes; but a large 
part are derived from the correspondence of 
other revolutionary leaders, volumes of memoirs 
by American or foreign notabilities and the 
like. Mr. Baker has done hb work with great 
diligence, and with such success that he has 
made one of the most readable of narratives of 
the Revolutionary War possible under the diary 
form. — J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.50. 



— The late Thomas Nelson, the publisher, of 
Edinburgh, left $300,000 in legacies for the erec- 
tion and equipment of five workingmen's clubs 
and reading-rooms, which will be erected gradu- 
ally, and will be so fitted as to attract working- 
men. Among other institutions to receive bene- 
fits are the Free Church of Scotland and the 
Edinburgh Infirmary. 

— The Macmillans have added the names of 
the Messrs. Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh 
and London, to the Ibt of the English firms for 
whom they act as exclusive agents in this country. 
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Thought, Love and Poesy. 

' If Thoufl^t and Lore desert as, from that day 
Let us break off all commerce with the Muse." 

— Wordsworth. 



O Thought, O Lore, desert me not, I pray ; 
Leare me not yet, dear comrades, who to me 
Led the sweet nymph, your sister Poesy, 

To scatter divine flowers about my way ! 

Now that my blood grows chill, my head is gray, 
The more I need the magic of the Three 
To charm my waning sight, that I may be 

Still full of cheer, and hail with joy each day. 

More true delight does sober Meditation 
Yield to the soul than sense ; Love's dear eye sees 
Beauty more bright than bides in earthly hues ; 

And Age will not in lonely isolation 
Languish, if he but make firm friends of these. 
And, brought by them, to bless him more, the Muse. 
— W. L. Shobmakbr. 



HEW TOBE NOTES. 



MISS MARY E. WILKINS has returned to 
her home in Randolph, Mass., after a de- 
lightful yisit in New York and Brooklyn. She 
has been the lion of the hour, and she has 
accepted the honors showered upon her with 
a modesty that has won for her many friends. 
'* But I must go home and work,'' I heard her 
say a few days ago. ** I am enjoying myself im- 
mensely, but I can't do any writing here." Miss 
Wilkins has in hand a new play, this one an act- 
ing, not a closet play like her first. She speaks 
very frankly of it, and says that though she has 
not had much practical experience in this kind of 
work she realizes that it is very profitable, and 
is ambitious to undertake it. Mr. Edward E. 
Rose, the stage manager of the Boston Museum, 
has been urging her to thb task, and wishes to 
secure the drama when it is completed. 

Mr. F. Marion Crawford has been kept very 
busy traveling from New York to Boston and 
from Boston to New York during the past fort- 
night. In addition to his engagements for read- 
ings he has been besieged with offers for new 
work from various publishers. He is without 
doubt one of the most indefatigable literary toil- 
ers now living ; he confesses to a veritable pas. 
sion for scribbling. He is troubled more or less 
with insomnia ; and at night whenever he cannot 
sleep he leaves his bed for his desk, and writes 
until he is tired. Fortunately he has an iron 
constitution that seems well able to resist the 
ravages of these vagaries. 

My quotation in the last Literary World 
from a literary man here, with regard to the 
dubious and ominous condition of the publishing 
trade, has been confirmed by a recent communi- 
cation on the same subject in one of the English 
papers from Mr. Heinemann, the London pub- 
lisher, formerly associated with the late Wolcott 
Balestier. Mr. Heinemann finds the trade in 



England in as bad a state as my informant de- 
clared it to be in America. Yet he is at the head 
of one of the most pushing, progressive and suc- 
cessful, though youngest, of the English publish- 
ing houses — a house that has actually beaten 
Tauchnitz in its own field. If what these gentle- 
men say be true, the indications are that either 
there will be a readjustment of trade conditions 
or some of our publishing firms will have to go 
to the wall. 

Mr. Vivian Burnett is one of the youngest of 
American publishers. He is just sixteen. His 
first publication, the work of a distinguished 
American author, who has the good fortune also 
to be his mother, was written expressly for him, 
and he set it up in type with his own hands. Mr. 
Burlingame of Scribnu^s heard from Mrs. Bur- 
nett of the article on the Drury Lane Boy^ Club 
and begged for it, promising to give Mr. Vivian 
full credit and to permit him to retain all other 
rights of publication. So the boy graciously per- 
mitted its appearance in the magazine. Person- 
ally, he is a fine, handsome youth, with a frank 
face and regular features. He is immensely in- 
terested, not only in printing, but in all the 
mechanical arts as well; and his tastes are so 
marked that he is likely to develop into a scien- 
tific man. He has been carefully educated in 
Europe and in America under the watchful eye 
of his mother, and in spite of hb life abroad he 
is the most enthusiastic of young Americans. 

Fresh upon the report current in New York a 
short time ago that William Watson was to be 
made poet laureate comes the news that he is 
insane. I have heard, however, on good author- 
ity that his trouble is likely to be only tempo- 
rary, and that he is already on the road to re- 
covery. One of his friends, an Englishman, at 
present living here (he has a brother, by the way, 
in this country), has told me that he always was 
eccentric, and that the news of his mental break- 
down gave him no surprise. I am disposed to 
regard this as an ^jt post facto judgment, for 
surely a poet may be permitted to be different 
from other men. 

Mr. Watson's rival in the silent competition 
for the office of laureate, our old friend, Sir 
Edwin Arnold, is to be with us again, and to 
cover us profusely once more with that inex- 
haustible treacle which, aided and abetted by the 
reporters, he has already poured upon us in such 
large quantities. Three years ago, when Sir 
Edwin paid us his first visit prior to his depar- 
ture for Japan, I had the honor of interviewing 
him. "Will you accept the lanreateship if it 
is tendered to you in the event of Tennyson's 
death?" I asked, with that boldness of which 
only an interviewer is capable. Sir Edwin mani- 
fested great agitation. He rose trembling from 
his seat, and cried in eloquent tones, '* Not until 
Robert Browning had refused to be crowned with 
the laurel would I consent to wear it ! " Now 
that Robert Browning has departed these shades 
it is to be presumed that Sir Edwin would have 
no scruple in stepping into Tennyson's shoes. 

Speaking of Sir Edwin reminds me of a little 
story I heard the other day. During his last 
visit to this country he had occasion to call upon 
a certain author of this dty. " What name, sir ? " 
asked the awe-stricken servant, gazing upon his 
imposing figure. ** Tell your master," the poet 
replied, " that the Light of Asia wishes to see 
him." 



— Mr. James H. Carleton of Haveriiill, Mass., 
has lately purchased from George Elliott a portion 
of the Whittier homestead in East Parish. The 
purchase includes the house and land around it, 
also the bam and other buildings on the opposite 
side of the road and several acres of land besides. 
The farm was sold to the late James Chase by 
the Whittier family about 1837, and later was 
purchased by Samuel C. Elliott, and by him sold 
to his brother, George. It is understood that 
Mr. Carieton will present the homestead to the 
city of Haverhill, with such conditions as will 
cause it to remain a memorial of John Greenleaf 
Whittier forever. 



FIOTIOH. 



Mrs. BUgh. 
It is difficult not to be bewitched by the nov- 
els of Miss Rhoda Broughton, they are so viva- 
cious and unflagging. One deprecates her con- 
tinual use of the present tense, but she certainly 
has the gift of setting things clearly and imme- 
diately before the reader's eyes. One dislikes to 
be trite in speaking of her, who is a creature of 
the very element of the unexpected; but the 
spontaneous verdict on the impulsive Miss Rhoda 
is: "With all her faults, we love her still." 
Evidently, for the laudable purpose of sober- 
ing her style, she has been reading the respect- 
able Miss Jane Austen. Certain cadences and 
piquant moments of primness attest that she has 
taken the author of Emma and Pride and Preju- 
dice as her governess. What a pretty dialogue 
might be written about the sprightly woman and 
the gentle ghost walking in an English lane dis- 
coursing of social manners and literary matters ! 
Will not the ingenious Mr. Andrew Lang write 
thereof! The novel in hand b one of its au- 
thor's best. The character of Mrs. Bligh — loyal, 
impulsive, self-distrustful, unlucky of speech — b 
a study rather deeper and more subtle than Mbs 
Broughton has usually essayed to make, and it b 
excellently done. The novel shows progress in 
the ascertaining of types and in literary art, and 
b readable in every page. — D. Appleton & Co. 
Soc. 

An Barthly Paragon. 

The theme of this novel is trite. A cultivated 
girl accustomed to society, possessing an artbtic 
taste in dress and capable of making the most of 
her powers of fascination, goes to a new settle- 
ment in the West, where she wins the most de- 
sbable man in the place from the rustic beauty 
to whom he is betrothed. It is a legitimate sub- 
ject with writers. The artless, unformed, but 
loving and loyal country girl is no match for the 
heartless newcomer. But in the present case it 
b the treatment and more especially the charac- 
ter of Sylvia which give power and originality. 
This is no common story. It could not be with 
such a woman as Sylvia for the controlling force. 
Of a type that fortunately one rarely sees, she 
has a subtle way of fascinating, a cruel way of 
repelling and something of the snake element in 
narrowing her eyes and drawing back her head 
as if to strike. Her character is revealed as the 
story progresses. It b not analyzed by the au- 
thor, but lived out. No words are wasted in ex- 
planation. The outcome calls for congratula- 
tions for the girl who attracted our interest in tl 
beginning, and whose lonely lot was cause fol 
pity. Yet congratulations are out of place. She 
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has ruined two lives; a fearful future is await- 
ing her in the stings of conscience, and she 
can expect only wretchedness when the honor- 
able and truthful gentleman who believes in her 
sees her as she is. The story, which is written 
in an incisive way that compels attention, is by 
Eva Wilder McGlasson. — Harper & Brothers. 

The Cuckoo in the Nest. 

In Mrs. Oliphant's entertaining story of a bar- 
maid who married a well-bom imbeale, and for 
a time sat hard on him and all his relations, the 
feature that particularly strikes us is the heavy 
and persistent dullness of the life which it de- 
scribes. Anything more void and terrible than 
the family party at Greyshott Manor — the old 
baronet, tearful, touchy, irascible, in intellect not 
so very far above the level of the terrible " softy," 
his son ; his wife, fierce, suspicious, irrational ; 
poor Mrs. Osborne, the dependent niece, victim- 
ized by both ; the old servants, half spies, half 
tyrants; the utter lack of pleasure, love, confi- 
dence, brightness, amusement, of all that makes 
life worth living — it is a melancholy picture. 
Even the irruption of a vulgar Patty to stir the 
lethargy into a semblance of life seems better 
than such sordid stagnation. — United States 
Book Co. $1.25. 

Marianela. 

The heroine of this touching story, translated 
from the Spanish of B. Perez Gald6s, is a little 
deformed girl without home or friends whose 
only joy in life is to serve as guide to a beautiful 
blind youth, son of a rich, landed proprietor 
near the mines of Socartes. The boy adores his 
fnend, and is sure that she must be as beautiful 
as she is tender and devoted — a hallucination 
which the poor little " Nela " has not the cour- 
age to combat. Her happiness ends abruptly 
when " Pablo's ** eyesight is restored by a surgi- 
cal o|)eration, and he instantly falls at the feet 
of his cousin, whose lovely face realizes all his 
blind dream of physical perfection, • while he 
shudders instinctively at Marianela's stunted 
and pallid aspect. Nothing remains for her 
but to die, which she makes haste to do. There 
is a tinge of the satirical in the further fate which 
renders her the heroine of a romantic legend. 
— A. C. McClurg & Co. |i.oo. 

The Story of a Child. 
Mrs. Deland's recent serial in the Atlantic is 
neither a book for young people nor a developed 
novel. One easily suspects that it is a chapter 
out of the writer's own life, weaving in sufHcient 
fiction to keep the book from the reproach of 
being a mere photograph ; the little Ellen, whose 
lively fancy takes her into so many novel worlds 
away from her unsympathetic grandmother, is 
set forth with so much felicity and tenderness 
that she can hardly be other than a character 
from real life. The book is slight by the side 
oijohn Ward or Sidney ; but nobody else than 
the author of these two novels could have written 
it. The reading of it will be better for the un- 
sympathetic guardian of imaginative children 
than volumes of a didactic strain. — Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 11.25. 

The Tower of Taddeo. 
This time Guida has not written one of her 
characteristic romances of superb guardsmen and 
impassioned beauties. Instead she makes a pro- 
test in the form of a story against the works of 
demolidoD and reconstruction in the cities of 



Italy under order of the government. Ouida is 
an enthusiastic and pervasive individual who 
feels called upon to express her convictions on 
matters in general, especially where Italy b 
concerned. Often her opinions are humane and 
sound. But to one who truly loves Italy the 
attitude of the aesthetic foreign tourist or resi- 
dent appears unreasonable and egoistic. They 
claim that all the monuments of the past — in- 
cluding shaky tenements, dark and foul streets 
and unprofitable palaces, no longer fit for habi- 
tation — be left as they have been for centuries 
in order that the traveler, with his Baedeker and 
opera glass, may admire the magnificent ruins 
at his leisure. Now in the country discovered 
by the Genoese and visited by his fellow Italians 
it might be interesting to see wigwams and scalp 
dances as of olden times. But the American is 
Vandal enough to prefer brownstone blocks and 
rows of warehouses ! Apart from this unreason- 
ableness of Ouida's, not too sweetly expressed, 
the romance is to be commended for its careful 
pictures of Florentine life and scenery. The pro- 
fusion of adjectives and the long, loosely con- 
structed phrases lead one to suppose that the 
author does not regard very much the recent 
manner of fiction. But there is a charm insep- 
arable from Ouida's work, and it is not wholly 
missed in the Tower of Taddeo, — Hovenden 
Co. $i.oa 

The Great Shadow. 
The appearance of this book is very inviting. 
The covers are of gray linen with red ornamen- 
tation. The margins are broad ; the type is of a 
generous size. It is at once apparent that this 
is a story that can be read at one sitting. A 
spirited story it is, without halting weakness. 
Dr. A. Conan Doyle had something to tell, and 
he began at the beginning, went straight on, and 
stopped when there was no more to be said. 
** The great shadow " is Napoleon. John Calder 
of West Inch, on the English coast, tells what 
he, a home-loving rustic, saw and experienced. 
The story of his capricious, coquettbh cousin 
Edie, of her relations to himself, his friend Jack 
and an exile from Napoleon's guard, is inter- 
woven with his own. The end comes at the battle 
of Waterloo, which is described with thrilling 
power. The characters are drawn with telling 
strokes ; the action is rapid ; the style is vigorous 
and picturesque. — Harper & Brothers. $1.00. 



MIHOB NOTIOES. 



Mrs. Dorr's Poems. 
The poetry, early and later, of Mrs. Julia C. 
R. Dorr makes a substantial volume of excellent 
literary quality. In her work there is nothing 
exaggerated or startling; she does not strain a 
voice of good tone and compass in any attempt 
at technical bravura. Her verse is sincere, affec- 
tionate, feminine ; her ear is accurate in the sim- 
ple harmonies which she uses ; she is capable of 
going beyond her own sentiments for a theme, 
and her work shows sufficient intellectuality. 
Refinement, evenness and spontaneous feeling 
are characteristics of her poetry, which is of the 
sort that really gives pleasure to readers. The 
soberly-garbed, not inelegant, volume will be on 
the list of holiday purchasers who like to choose 
gifts of which the interest and worth are lasting. 
One of Mrs. Dorr's best poems is " The Dead 



Century," in which, as in the "Vermont Ode," 
she proves herself capable of verse well sustained 
at the high level of celebrant poetry, clearly con- 
ceived and tersely expressed. Her narrative 
poems are full of interest. In poetry of the 
affections her verse is tender and sincere, if 
occasionally a little commonplace. The sonnet 
form, a severe test of poetic ability, is favorable 
to Mrs. Dorr's serene and well-directed talent. 
Of her sonnets we will dte one, with the remark 
that in this case, as usual, it is those who do not 
need the advice who are quick to accept it. For 
we greatly love the sonnet — that Sicilian rose 
transplanted to bloom in the gardens of English 
song. This, then, is Mrs. Dorr*s fine exhortation 

TO THE CRITIC. 

" It is but cunning artifice," you say ? 
" To it no throb of nature auswereth ? 

It hath no living pulse, no vital breath, 
This puppet, fashioned in an elder day, 
Through whose strait lips no heart can crv or pray ? '* 

O deaf and blind of soul, these words that saith ! 

If that thine ear is dull, what hindereth 
That quicker ears should hear the bugle play 
And the trump call to battle ? Since the stars 

First sang together, and the exalting skies 

Thrilled to their music, earth hath never heard, 
Above the tumult of her worldly jars, 
Or loftier sones or prayers than tnose that rise 

Where the tugh sonnet soareth like a bird ! 

— Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 

Songs about Life, Love and Death. 

The poetry of the late Miss Anne Reeve 
Aldrich is entirely of this end of the century — 
the decade which reads eagerly every self- revela- 
tion, and has fully discussed the journal of Marie 
Bashkir tseif. The writer, however, with whom 
Miss Aldrich has a singularly close resemblance, 
not only in the quality of her verse but also in 
her pathetic early death, is the English Amy 
Levy. These poems of Miss Aldrich are much 
better in every respect than her eariier collection. 
The passion b more genuine, although not less 
self-conscious ; the expression has gained much 
in verity and in artistic, if not in emotional, re- 
straint. Her idiom has attained swiftness and 
simplicity, with frequent subtle surprises of felici- 
tous touch. If her work only could have risen 
out of the minor key now and then I But that 
is not to be expected of these sensitive, sad poets, 
for whom the burden of their own fantasy of 
what life is proves too heavy. Such poets feel 
a keen luxury of grief, altogether youthful, which 
then elders, m the thick of toils and cares, can- 
not afford to indulge. For example, Miss Aldrich 

wrote : 

I love to feel a bitter throe 
Rise to its fullest height, 
Then watch a conquering anodyne 
Softly assert its might . . . 
God knowing that this strange desire 



Softlv assert its might . 
God knowing that this sti 
He gave my neart and brain" 



Will make my heaven more keen to me 
By still allowing pain. 

How pathetically young ! all we who have work 
to do cannot but exclaim, adding a pious ejacu- 
lation that we may be given neither a neuralgia, 
nor, yet again, soothing syrup 1 

An appreciative word must be added for the 
exquisitely tasteful binding of the book, with the 
white and pale green of the lilies on their ground- 
work, and the golden circlets of olive, roses and 
palms. — Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25. 

Jump-to-Qlory-Jane. 
This dainty little volume attracts at once by 
its artistic binding and its alluring illustrations. 
** Jane " m her various attitudes of aspuration^,^ 
seems, viewed from the outside, well worth V^ 
studying. But despite Mr. Harry Quilter's as- 
sertion to the contrary this so-called sature is 
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utterly unworthy of Mr. George Meredith's name. 
It is a bit of clever doggerel hastily written to 
illustrate a certain phase of rural fanaticism. 
That Mr. Meredith himself should take it seri- 
ously is strange enough, and that any of his 
apostles should think it worthy of this elaborate 
setting is an inexplicable freak of taste. But 
Harry Quilter has absolute faith in his master's 
work. The fact that his publisher gravely asked 
him what the poem meant, and that Mr. Mere- 
dith's friends and relatives discreetly avoided 
speaking of the poem, did not in the least affect 
his high opinion of it. 
According to the author of this volume : 

Its motive probably was the Mrs. Girling epi- 
sode, and one object was to give a sly reductio 
ad absurdum to the doctrine which Kingsley set 
such store by — the connection between physical 
health and religious feeling. Jane has felt la 
joU di vivre and its increase by continued exer- 
cise; she mistakes her increase of happiness 
for increase of virtue. ** To enjoy is to obey " 
is her simple creed, suited to her simple con- 
verts. Unsuited, too, to those she would con- 
vert who are not simple ; unsuited to the world, 
either social or religious, embodied in the squire 
and parson; and uncomprehended by her very 
converts, most of whom accept the new creed 
(the practice rather) for other motives than those 
which influence their leader. The Janeites are 
persecuted, laughed at, called mad after the old 
fashion; and they, too, take up their parable 
against the powers that be — personified here 
by the squire and bishop — until their founder 
and leader dies by the roadside, and — the rest 
is silence. 

The neglect which the remarkable novels of 
Mr. Meredith suffered for many years is not 
more extraordinary than the Meredith cult of 
today. It would seem that a man must have 
become almost a fanatic before he could single 
out Jump'to- Glory-Jane as worthy of praise. 
Yet the preliminary "note on the writings of 
George Meredith" is critical rather than laud- 
atory. — London : Swan Sonnenshein & Co. 
$2.oa 

Uncle Remus and His Friends. 
The friends of Uncle Rem us must be num- 
bered by thousands. They will regret to read 
that Mr. Joel Chandler Harris closes his pleas- 
ing duties as biographer with this volume of 
stories which, he says in his delightful intro- 
duction, were ** caught for him in the kitchen." 
There are three divisions of the matter here 
given ; the first being a collection of stories told 
by Uncle Remus to the little boy ; the second 
containing a number of his songs and ballads; 
and the third, narratives of Uncle Remus' various 
adventures at the telephone, on the electric car 
with the grippe and in other situations. After 
Uncle Remus has discovered that it would not 
be safe to put mules in front of the electric car, 
he thinks that the path of safety for him plainly 
lies in another direction : " I done foun' out 
long ergo dat no 'spcctable nigger ain't got no 
business gwine whar white folks fear'd to resk 
der mueb. I wish you mighty well I" — Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. I1.50. 

The Real and Ideal in Literature. 
Mr. Frank Preston Stearns brings together in 
a neat volume, under the above title, a number of 
essays which he has contributed to current peri- 
odicals. The first essay on "Real and Ideal," 
and the two following on ''Classic and Roman- 
tic " and " Romance, Humor and Realism" are 
the part of the volume which best carries out the 
promise of the title. Mr. Stearns is a^ advocate 



of Idealism in all directions of art production, and 
his treatment is always thoughtful and occasion- 
ally profound. "The proper relations and re- 
spective values of the real and ideal," he says, 
"can be studied to the best advantage in the 
works of Shakes|)eare ... It is a final test of the 
ideal that it must appear perfectly real and yet 
beyond reality. Shakespeare was an idealist if 
one ever existed. Even his historical plays seem 
to be lifted above the earth and to float in an 
atmosphere of their own." But Mr. Stearns 
is so inaccurate as to continue: "So Hamlet 
says that nothing is but thinking makes it so ; 
and this may be considered the keynote of the 
poet's own life." The half title-page of the vol- 
ume also gives a quotation from Shakespeare 
to the same effect, " For nothing b or not but 
thinking makes it so." But this is not what 
Hamlet said, but "there is nothing either good 
or bad but thinking makes it so." This, Mr. 
Stearns should understand, is a very different 
assertion. Such a method of manufacturing 
quotations from Shakespeare does not impress 
one with a large degree of confidence in hb 
accuracy elsewhere. (Mr. Steams' title, by the 
way, should have read, to be exact, ** The Real 
and the Ideal.") 

The striking countenance of the- lamented 
Frederic Wadsworth Loring is the frontispiece 
of the volume, and one of the essays is devoted 
to him ; Mr. Stearns' warm friendship for this 
very talented young man must be credited with 
the eulogistic sentence, **In native talent he 
seems to me, as a humorist, somewhat less than 
Thackeray, and, as a poet, somewhat better than 
Matthew Arnold." The two articles about Her- 
man (as Mr. Steams, with characteristic inac- 
turacy, gives the German name) Grimm are decid- 
edly immature by the side of preceding articles 
in the volume; the explanation of the " Miiller 
and Whitney Controversy " is very curious ; and 
while the article on Prof. C. C. Everett's Science 
0/ Thought deals with a remarkable book, Mr. 
Stearns runs into great exaggeration in his 
estimate of it. The volume would be much 
improved by the omission of the few pages of 
original poetry. On the other hand, the two 
papers on Emerson and his poetry are among 
the most interesting matters here. — J. G. Cup- 
pies Co. $1.50. 

Essays in Literary Interpretation. 

Of the eight essays in Mr. Hamilton W. Ma- 
bic's latest volume the one likely to prove most 
interesting to the general reader is that on Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. Rossetti has what Mr. Fred- 
eric Harrison with his fine scorn of " books about 
books " considers the happy fate of being only 
well known to his readers; so Mr. Mabie has 
the advantage of a subject which is not as over- 
handled as those of hb other essays. " The Sig- 
nificance of Modem Criticism," " A Word About 
Humor," " Some Modern Readings from Dante " 
and " Robert Browning " are all titles to which 
one turns with a certain hypercritical prejudice. 
Unless there is something unusually original and 
striking in the treatment the author will fail to 
overcome this aversion. Mr. Mabie is conscien- 
tious and philosophical, but hb touch lacks light- 
ness, and hb artbtic sense seems heavily handi- 
capped by hb moral sense. This one-sided view 
disappears in a startling way, however, when Mr. 
Mabie says, "To the sensuous alone 
House of Life ' be sensuous," 



The charm of the best modem essays on liter- 
ature, such as those of Matthew Arnold, Lowell, 
LemaStre, Andrew Lang and Agnes Repplier, is 
the lightness and ease with which the subject k 
handled ; indeed, lightness is their fundamental 
characteristic Judged by thb standard Mr. Ma- 
bie's essays, though interesting and well consid- 
ered, take a place among the second best — 
Dodd, Mead & Co. I1.25. 

Under the Evening Lamp. 
Nearly all the poets about whom Mr. Richard 
Henry Stoddard converses frankly and agreeably 
in this recent volume of essays belong to that 
order of singers who would fall to the ground at 
once if judged by Browning's test, ** Which one 
led a happy life?" Some of them, like James 
Hogg and David Gray, hoped much, believed in 
themselves boundlessly, tasted the cup of bitter 
disappointment and accomplbhed little after all. 
Others, like John Clare and Robert Bloomfield, 
were born in a poverty that left its traces on all 
their later lives, impossible to be escaped. Many 
of them passed that indefinable line which is 
drawn waveringly between sanity and the various 
forms of mental irresponsibility. The last three 
belong to an entirely different class, and thb b 
fortunate if we are to close the book with that se- 
renity of mind which should crown an hour's read- 
ing ** under the evening lamp.' ' Thomas Love 
Peacock, who was ** singularly sane," Edward 
Fitzgerald, whose life " flowed on like a quiet 
stream " and Richard Monckton Milnes, *' mem- 
ber of Parliament and giver of breakfasts," 
whose life was *' a round of generous acts," are 
these three — all fortunate in being men of more 
than one idea. The paper on ** The Early Years 
of Gifford " is a plea that remembrance of hb 
melancholy surroundings and pathetic struggles 
be included in any estimate that is made of hb 
character. The tender lyric with which the essay 
concludes, the one beginning 

I wish I was where Anna lies. 
For I am uck of lingering here, 

seems to us less happily chosen than others in 
the book. 

Mr. Stoddard's object in these papers b bio- 
graphical rather than critical. Hb conclusion 
after studying these lives seems to be expressed 
in the preface when he answers the question, 
" Why among poets are so many called and so 
few chosen ? " by saying that many are not called, 
or called only by their own vanity and ambition. 
They delude themselves and pay the penalty 
of their delusions. Mr. Stoddard has certainly 
succeeded in the aim which be proposed to 
himself when beginning these essays. — Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $1.25. 

Handy- Book of Literary Curiosities. 
Mr. William S. Walsh has made an important 
contribution to the number of reference books 
which are both instructive and entertaining in 
thb closely- printed volume of eleven hundred 
pages. He thought at one time of calling it a 
"dictionary of things not worth knowing; " but 
thb would have mbrepresented the volume. 
Mr. Walsh has not tied himself down to certain 
particular lines, but ranges with much freedom 
over the ground of literature, fK>litics, hbtoryand 
manners an^ customs. The larger part of his 
vol um^jfde voted to literary subjects, however, 
h he has treated in a literary style — not 
with the condensation and bareness of the usual 
work of reference. Some of the longer articles 
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are on such subjects as curiosities of criticism, 
aaagrams, epigrams, irony, nonsense in verse 
and prose, puns and curiosities of translation. 
Wherever one happens to open the volume be 
will be sure to alight on something attractive and 
instructive. One may find here — what he will 
search for elsewhere, far and wide, in vain — the 
explanation of "chestnut" as a slang word. 
"Mascot** is another common word well ex- 
plained. Political phrases like " blocks of five,'* 
the "bloody shirt** and the like are well illus- 
trated. Mr. Walsh must be mistaken, however, 
and Mr. Bartlett with him, in supposing that 
Calhoun was the person who originated the 
phrase, ** the cohesive power of public plunder ; ** 
the quotation given contains only the words 
"cohesive power,'* which is not enough to justify 
the credit given. Prince Mettemich, we note 
elsewhere, said that Italy was only " a geograph- 
ical expression,** not "a geographical idea." 
An entry of timely interest at present is that 
concerning the '* New Timon '* quarrel between 
Tennyson and Bulwer ; it gives the two poems by 
Tennyson on the " New Timon and the Poets ** 
and " Literary Squabbles " not included in the 
usual editions of his works. Mr. Walsh's vol- 
ume should be added to all collections of refer- 
ence books ; few of them can be so complete as 
not to find here a useful supplement — J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $3.50. 

Lord Chesterfield's Letters. 
It is not long since we noticed an edition of 
Lord Chesterfield's LetUrs^ edited by Mr. John 
Bradshaw and imported by the Scribners. This 
was a virtual reproduction of Lord Mahon's 
standard edition of 1845 and the supplementary 
volume. The Lippincotts have now brought out 
a more attractive edition of this same work, no 
editor*s name being given. A simple, prefatory 
note states that the passages in the five volumes 
of 1853, which were omitted from Chesterfield's 
letters to his son and to Bishop Waterford, 
have been inserted where they belong in the 
earlier volumes. This edition is in five volumes, 
the amount of matter being such as to call for a 
comparatively light pai)er, the type being large 
and clear and the volumes of a convenient size. 
They are gotten up in a special cloth binding of 
white and red, stamped in gilt and with gilt tops. 
It would seem as if it were time that Lord Ches- 
terfield's letters should be edited with as much 
care as Dr. Birkbeck Hill has spent upon Dr. 
Johnson. Until that happy day arrives, how- 
ever, this convenient and attractive edition of 
Chesterfield's letters and miscellaneous works 
has claims which should make it a favorite among 
buyers of those sets of books " which no gentle- 
man's library should be without.** There arc five 
excellent portraits, one prefixed to each volume 
— two being reproductions of Lord Chesterfield 
himself in 1742 and 1769, and the others portraits 
of Bolingbroke, the Earl of Chatham and Mon- 
tesquieu. — J. B. Lippincott Co. $12.50. 

Selections from Isaac Pennington. 
Like a pressed flower or a bunch of such 
belonging to a bygone year and another clime 
comes the dainty little book of Selections from 
Isaac Pennington^ an English Friend of the sev- 
enteenth century. Pennington, who was son of 
a Lord Mayor of London, joined the Society of 
Friends when he was about forty, and left it by 
the gate of death twenty years later. H is writings 
belong, therefore, to his mature experience ; and 



these selections have the fragrance of a devout 
and tranquil spirit. The character of a true 
Friend, such as was Isaac Pennington, is always 
saintly. Whether the Society creates such char- 
acters or such characters seek the Society, we 
cannot tell ; but there is the fact ; and it is as true 
today in the hon:es of Philadelphia and its sub- 
urbs, for instance, as it was two hundred years 
ago across the sea. Pennington suffered for his 
principles in those times that tried men*s souls. 
He went to prison in 1661 for worshiping God in 
his own house, and five times afterwards for like 
"offenses.** .William Penn has pronounced his 
eulogy. Pennington wrote to edification on such 
themes as " The Lord will deliver his own,*' and 
•*The Silence of the Heart." — Rolierts Broth- 
ers. 75c. 

Children : their Models and Critics. 

This little volume, by Auretta B. Aldrich, fol- 
lows hard upon Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin's book 
on Children's Rights. Both are full of the Froe- 
bel spirit, and are written to impress on parents 
and teachers the great lesson that children are 
not possessions to be placed here and there ac- 
cording to arbitrary laws, but beings to be guided 
and studied with constant reference to their in- 
dividualities. ** Don't *' and " naughty " are two 
words which the writer would have permanently 
excluded from the nursery, on the ground that 
" neither of them offers anything constructive or 
even suggestive to the imagination." Perhaps 
the chapter on " Discipline ** is the least satisfac 
tory in the tiny volume ; for many mothers find 
it impossible to stop and explain every command. 
A mother with half-a-dozen children would need 
as many arms as Briareus to carry out all the 
ideas of this kindergarten system. The mother 
who said, " Johnny, stop putting your head out 
of the car window,** and expected to be obeyed 
without further conversation will have some sym- 
pathy from even those who love children very 
dearly. 

The little book has many excellent hints and 
bits of good advice on the management of chil- 
dren. The writer sees that most parents demand 
more of their children than ihey can possibly re- 
ceive, so that the children become depressed and 
discouraged. A great many children are pun- 
ished for mistakes which they are not blamable 
for making. Mrs. Aldrich*s book deserves to be 
read widely by those who have the responsibil- 
ity of children. Love must go hand in hand with 
intelligence, or nothing worthy of the name of 
education will be attained. — Harper & Brothers. 
75c. 

Historical and Political Essays. 

The Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge is well known 
in the fields of history and politics as one of 
those few Americans in public life who have 
a high standing as students and writers. His 
latest volume contains eight papers contributed 
by him in recent years to various periodicals of 
the day. Three are historical, the subjects be- 
ing William H. Seward, James Madison and 
Gouverneur Morris; of these the appreciative 
estimate of Seward is the most substantial. The 
five remaining papers give a strong statement 
of the reasons " Why Patronage in Office is 
un-American,** and discuss the related sub- 
jects of "parliamentary obstruction,** "parlia- 
mentary minorities '* in this country, and " party 
allegiance ; ** and " the distribution of ability in 
the United States.** Mr. Lodge is a hearty 



supporter of the course of Hon. T. B. Reed 
as Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
While he admires, as many do, the men who 
disregarded " party allegiance ** in past days, he 
omits few opportunities to slur at the inde- 
pendent spirit as manifested in the politics of 
the present. Some, indeed, would say that Mr. 
Lodge* s position here is like that of Ensign 
Stebbins in regard to the Maine law — he is in 
favor of independence, but "agin the enforce- 
ment of it.*' — Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 



The All Around the Year Calendar which Mrs. 
J. Pauline Sunter sends out thb year is as charm- 
ing a piece of work as anything she has done. 
Like its predecessors, it is printed on heavy card- 
board, gilt-edged, with chain, tassels and ring, 
and is of convenient size. The designs are quaint 
and picturesque little lads and lasses, while the 
lines on the cards combine to form a pleasing love 
story. Done in several colors the twelve cards 
bear the dainty designs which include the month's 
calendar as a part of the picture. The cover 
shows a pretty little Miss watching a Cupid 
" warming his pretty little toes " at an open fire- 
place, while on the last page this same Cupid 
(or his fellow) is playing sweetly, "Good- by, my 
Lover, Good- by." — Lee & Shepard. 50c 



PERIODIOALS. 



The leading article in the January number of 
Scribner*s Magazine is Mr. Angelo Heilprin's 
account of the Arctic expedition headed by him 
for the relief of Lieutenant and Mrs. Peary. The 
superb courage of these explorers of the zone 
of eternal ice is a reproach to us who have shiv- 
ered through the shopping expeditions of the 
holidays! The Marquis de Chambrun records 
admirably some reminiscences of President Lin- 
coln. Mrs. Jessie White Mario contributes a 
striking study of the condition of the poor of 
Naples, and appreciates the beneficent works 
of demolition and reconstruction by the Italian 
government. Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett's 
recollections of her fanciful and story-weaving 
childhood are interesting individually and as a 
type of imaginative juvenility. Mr. Charles F. 
Lummis writes of the " Wanderings of Cochiti," 
a tribe of the mysterious Pueblos. The historic 
moment chosen by Wm. H. Russell, D.D., b 
the "Fall of Sebastopol." The sole piece of 
fiction, Mr. F. J. Stimson*s short story of " Los 
Caraquefios,** is strongly dramatic in theme, but 
veiled by a style rather too diffuse and elaborate. 
Mr. John Hall Ingham*s "Sonnets after the 
Italian'* are a long way "after** their models. 
Miss Edith Wharton*s two sonnets, " Expe- 
rience,'* are carefully written. Miss Margaret 
Crosby *s verses, ** Old Love Letters," are pleas- 
ing. The illustrations are extremely good, not- 
ably the designs by Signori Tito and Bassi, and 
Mr. T. A. Butler's engraving of the Muse Urania 
from an old painting attributed to Lo Spagna. 

The face of John G. Whittier opens the New 
Year's number of the Century, With it go a 
few personal reminiscences by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. "The best tribute to Whittier," she 
says, "will never be written. The heart of the 
people holds it." Miss Phelps is not a critic, an4^ 
this is a grateful tribute to Whittier's memory, 
not an analysis of his works. Prof. Henry Beers 
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writes a short paper on John Wilson, "Crusty 
Christopher," with a striking portrait. '*The 
Story of Millet's Early Days " is very graphically 
told by his younger brother, and a fine engraving 
is given of *'The Sheep Shearers.** There are 
four fully illustrated articles in this issue : "An 
Illustrator of Dickens;** " The Kuidergarten ; ** 
"Personal Studies Among the Indians;** and 
"The Gypsies,** by Mr. and Mrs. Pennell. The 
Pennell pictures are brilliant sketches in black 
and white, and the Indian pictures are very 
realistic. Miss Fletcher is a very competent 
instructor concerning things Indian. " Sweet 
Bells Out of Tune," by Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
is continued in this number, but the chapters 
given are not particularly remarkable. Mark 
Twain's story is flat, and seems improbable — a 
fatal fault in fiction. **The Reward of the Un- 
righteous** is commonplace, and the poetry of 
the number is of a very ordinary character. The 
space given to kindergarten work and methods 
shows the " timely spirit ** of the magazine. The 
Century is always sure to encourage the best 
efforts in the direction of education and reform. 
This article on the "Kindergarten** will en- 
lighten the ignoranct of the prejudiced and do 
something to increase the number of public 
kindergartens in the country. 

Harper's for January is largely fiction; that 
is to say, out of eleven contributed articles six 
are stories, including a farce by Mr. Howells, 
•* The Unexpected Guests.** This has a number 
of pretty woodcuts. The other pieces under this 
head are by Miss Woolson — who begins a novel 
— and by Mr. Richard Harding Davis, A. Conan 
Doyle, Henry Van Dyke and Mrs. Ward. Two 
capital travel sketches are, Poultency Bigelow*s 
" Why We Left Russia *•* — giving a vivid idea 
of the difficulties American excursionists expe- 
rience in the land of the Czar — and Julian 
Ralph*s "The Old Way to Dixie,** wherein we 
are taken in a Mississippi steamboat a week*s 
voyage down the river from St. Louis to New 
Orleans. A posthumous paper by the late Theo- 
dore Child, on "Proletarian Paris,** sketches 
with pen and pencil sundry phases of low life in 
the gay French capital. One touch is in these 
words, " There are [in Paris] more than 50,000 
persons who earn a living by picking up what 
others throw away.** 

The January Atlantic is esp>ecially strong in the 
historical line ; it contains the first of a series of 
papers by Francis Parkman on "The Feudal 
Chiefs of Acadia;*' an appreciative paper on 
"Edward Augustus Freeman,** by John Fiske; 
an excellent account of the great "Cola di 
Rienzo,** by Miss Preston and Miss Dodge ; and 
the first part of Mrs. Catherwood*s historical 
novel, "Old Kaskaskia." Other serious matters 
are "George William Curtis and Civil Service 
Reform,'* by Sherman S. Rogers; " The Russian 
Kumys Cure,** by Isabel F. Hapgood ; and " In 
a Wintry Wilderness,** by Frank BoUes. Mr. 
Bynner*s " Diary of a Nervous Invalid,** and the 
first part of " Penelope's Englbh Experiences** 
by Mrs. Wiggin, supply lively reading ; and there 
is a touching story by M. E. M. Davis, " A Heart- 
Leaf from Stony Creek Bottom." 

The complete novel of Ltppincott'' s Magazine 
for January, " A Pacific Encounter,'* by Mary 
E. Stickney, is a tale of emotional adventures, 
matrimonial aspirations and misunderstandings 
which occur on the good ship '* Southern Cross *' 



on the voyage from Panama to San Francisco. 
There are three semi-biographical sketches : one, 
illustrated, by Colin Campbell Cooper, on " A 
Spanish Painter " (Velasquez) ; one, by Elisa- 
beth Ballister Bates, on " An Old-Time Phila- 
delphian" (Captain Charles Biddle, 1745-1831) ; 
and another, by Alfred Stoddart, on "An Ac- 
tress and her Art " (Sydney Armstrong). The 
two latter are accompanied by portraits. A 
chapter of Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood's reminis- 
cences is headed " In War-Time." H. F. Machu- 
ning translates from the French of £mile Ber- 
gerat an amusing paper called " A Dictionary 
Session at the Academy." M. Crofton, in ** Men 
of the Day," describes £mile Zola, Thomas A. 
Edison and George Du Maurier. 

In the January Popular Science Monthly Dr. 
Andrew D. White completes his account of the 
stubbornly contested advance " From Magic to 
Chemistry and Physics " in the " Warfare of Sci- 
ence." Col. A. B. Ellis contributes a paj^er on 
*' Marriage and Kinship Among the Ancient Is- 
raelites." He maintains that this people prac- 
ticed marriage by capture and polyandry, women 
being scarce among them because of female in- 
fanticide. " Some Vegetable Malformations," 
such as roses and pears with branches growing 
through them, are described by Prof. Byron D. 
Halsted. Dr. Charles W. Pilgrim, writing on 
" Genius and Suicide," shows that a mind which 
is abnormally developed on any side is in much 
danger of becoming unbalanced. Dr. Alexander 
Macalister reviews the recent progress of an- 
thropology under the title, "The Study of Man." 
"The Evolution of Civilization and the Arts" 
is traced and explained by M. Gustave Le Bon. 
The movements of "A Captive Comet," one 
which collided with Jupiter in 1886, are described 
by Charles Lane Poor. Miss E. F. Andrews con- 
tributes a lively discussion of the question, " Will 
the Coming Woman Lose Her Hair } " There Is 
a statement of "The Problems of Anthropol- 
oRy»" by Rudolf Vu-chow. In "The Rotation 
of the Farm ** the so-called abandoning of farms 
is explained by Appleton Morgan as a tendency 
of the country population toward the city, which 
is likely to be counteracted by a growing ten- 
dency of city dwellers toward the country. 

Silver and immigration are two prominent sub- 
jects in the January Forum. The Hon. H. H. 
Gibbs, an ex-governor of the bank of England, 
discusses "The Crisis in Silver;** Hon. Henry 
Bacon opposes the removal of the State bank 
tax ; George F. Parker shows forcibly " What 
Immigrants Contribute to Industry;" and Mr. 
Sydney G. Fisher's paper on " Alien Degrada- 
tion of American Character ** tends in the oppo- 
site direction. Under the heading "A New- 
Year Review of Old- World Tendencies** there 
are three papers by Frederic Harrison, L. L^vy- 
Bruhl and Dr. F. H. Geffcken on the principal 
questions of the day in England, France and 
Germany. Dr. E. O. Shakespeare shows the 
" Necessity for a National Quarantine ;** Dr. J. 
M. Rice continues his searching educational 
papers with one on "The Public- School System 
of New York City;" Mr. C. F. Gleed considers 
"The Wealth and Business Relations of the 
West," and falls into the old familiar fallacies 
about the unfriendliness of the East to the 
West ; Prof. A. T. Hadley in a brief paper on 
"Jay Gould and Socialism" shows how much 
aid and comfort socialism received from the 



career of such a man, a career which he believes 
it will be now impossible to rei>eat ; Prof. G. H. 
Palmer returns a negative reply to the question, 
"Can Moral Conduct be Taught in Schools; *' 
and Mr. Marion Crawford's answer to the ques- 
tion," What is a Novel ?** is that it " is or ought 
to be a pocket stage.*' 

In the January Wide Awake the first paper on 
" Whittier and the Children," by Margaret Sid- 
ney, will have interest for very many readers of 
the Quaker poet. It is concerned with Whittier 
as a child and as a friend of children. Mrs. 
Lothrop had abundant material, of which she 
has made good use. 

The Political Science Quarterly for December 
contains three articles of timely practical inter- 
est : Mr. Thomas L. Greene's " Railway Account- 
ing ; " Mr. W. Z. Ripley's study of «* The Commer- 
cial Policy of Europe ; " and Mr. I. A. Hourwich's 
critical paper on " The Russian Judiciary." Prof. 
E. A. Ross of Cornell University presents and 
sustains " A New Canon of Taxation ; " and Prof. 
E. R. A. Seligman reviews at length " Bastable's 
Public Finance. " ITie historical articles of the 
number are: an account of the " Origin of Writ- 
ten Constitutions," by Mr. Charles Borgeaud 
of Geneva, Switzerland; and a scholarly essay 
on "The Early History of the Coroner," by 
Dr. Charles Gross of Harvard. The number 
contains the usual number of reviews, and Pro- 
fessor Dunning's " Record of Political Events." 

The third issue of the* quarterly Yale Review 
for November contains solid and instructive arti- 
cles by Thomas R. Bacon on " The Character of 
Columbus ; " " The Ultimate SUndard of Value," 
by Prof. J. B. Clark ; " Chinese and Mediaeval 
Gilds,** by Frederick W. Williams; "The Farm 
Unrest in New England," by Clarence Deming; 
and " Ethics as a Political Science," by Arthur 
T. Hadley, with eight careful book- reviews of 
historical and economic works. The number is 
an improvement on its predecessors, but the 
standard of the Yale Review will bear raising. 

The January number of the Magazine of Art 
is notable for the first paper on the " Portraits 
of Lord Tennyson " by Theodore Watts. The 
frontispiece is a photogravure of M. Girardot's 
noble picture of the great poet. There are seven 
other pictures, earlier and later, most of which 
are unfamiliar to the American public at least 
The "Leicester Corporation Art Gallery," 
"Sculpture of the Year" and "On the Shores 
of the Zuyder Zee" are the other articles of 
prominence. 

The first number of Vogue^ a new and hand- 
some New York weekly, seems to indicate the 
advent of a sublimated society paper, in which 
paper, type and illustrations are to be of high 
quality, while the literary matter will make no 
strain on the reader's mind, being light and 
sparkling. 

Admirers of Rudyard Kipling have an oppor- 
tunity of reading a new short story from hb pen. 
Two Tales of December 24 prints a characteristic 
tale by Mr. Kipling, entitled " My Lord the Ele- 
phant" The story is another of the inimitable 
Mulvaney's reminiscences, told with all that in- 
dividual's characteristic humor. 



— Dr. Weir Mitchell in the June Forum wrote 
with much enthusiasm of " A New Poet " — 
Charles Leonard Moore* He confin^ himself 
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to two of his books — Poems Antique and Modern 
and A Book of Day Dreams^ or A Century of 
Sonnets, The latter work absorbed most of his 
attention, and he regretted that it had been only 
privately printed. Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. 
have recently brought out both of these above 
books, as well as a third by the same author, The 
Banquet of PalacioSy a romantic South Ameri- 
can comedy in prose. 



NEWS OD NOTES. 



— Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. announce 
that they have completed arrangements for a 
series of volumes dealing with timely topics in 
a fresh, interesting and instructive manner. The 
series will be entitled "Library of Economics 
and Politics,'* and will be under the editorial 
control of Prof. Richard T. Ely. It is proposed 
to issue volumes at irregular intervals ; those for 
which arrangements have thus far been made 
are: The Independent Treasury System of the 
United States^ by Mr. David Kinley, A. B., assis- 
tant and fellow in economics in the University 
of Wisconsin ; American Charities : a Study in 
Philanthropy and Economics^ by Amos G. War- 
ner, Ph.D., superintendent of charities for the 
District of Columbia ; and Repudiation of State 
Debts in the United SAites, by William A. Scott, 
Ph.D., assistant professor of political economy 
in the University of Wisconsin. The editor of 
the series promises two volumes. One is on 
Socialism, which will be considered descriptively 
and critically; the other volume will be called 
Suggestions on Social Topics^ dealing with social 
classes, legal inequality, labor organizations, the 
eight- hour day, the widening and deepening range 
of ethical obligation, etc. Albert Shaw,' Ph.D., 
American editor of the Review of Reviews ^ is en- 
gaged in the preparation of a work suitable for 
the series, the title of which will be announced 
later. 

-- Mr. T. A. TroUope died at Clifton, Eng., on 
November 11, in his eighty- third year. Mr. Trol- 
lope came of a notable family. He was the son 
of Mrs. Trollope, well known in her day as a 
writer, and a brother of Mr. Anthony TroUope 
the novelist. He was educated at Winchester 
and Oxford, and made his first appearance as an 
author, so long ago as 1840, with a work on Brit- 
tany. Since then his pen has been constantly 
busy, as is testified by the fact that he wrote 
some sixty volumes. Among his works are : A 
Decade of Italian Womeny two volumes ; Tuscany 
in i84g; Filippo Strosd, a History of the Last Days 
of the Old Italian Liberty ; Marietta, a novel ; 
Undisfarne Chase ; History of the Commonwealth 
of Florence from the Earliest Independence of the 
Commune to the FcUl of the Republic in iS3r% four 
volumes; Life of Pope Pius the Ninths in two vol- 
umes ; Sketches from French History ; and What 
I Remember^ published five years ago (1887). 

— From the New York Evening Post of the 
26th ult. we take these particulars concerning 
a new publishing house : " Tait, Sons & Com- 
pany, organized with a capital of $150,000, have 
b^un business as publishers in Union Square, 
next door to the Century building. The president 
of the company, Mr. J. Selwin Tait, is known in 
banking circles here and abroad, and has written 
for the Evening Post during the past few years 
on financial and other topics. Mr. Tait is him- 
sdf the author of several works of repute, and 



has an exceptional acquaintance with domestic 
and foreign literature. Mr. Albert B. Yohn of 
Indianapolis, the manager of the new company, 
is a well-known bookman. He has been in the 
business for upwards of a quarter of a century." 
Tait, Sons & Company will make a special feature 
of new copyright fiction, and all manuscripts pur- 
chased in Great Britain pass under the scrutiny 
of Mr. Edmund Gosse, the well-known critic. 

— The Rt. Rev. Charles Wordsworth, bishop 
of St. Andrew's, Dunkeld and Dunblane, died on 
the 5th inst., aged 86. He took an active part 
in the affairs of the Scottish Church, and was one 
of the New Testament Company for the revision 
of the authorized version of the Bible. His the- 
ological works embrace some thirty volumes, one 
of the most famous of which is his Notes on the 
Eucharistic Controversy. He also wrote a num- 
ber of critical essays, including one on Shakes- 
peare^s Knowledge and Use of the Bible. His lat- 
est contribution to literature was his Memoir s^ 
published in 1890. 

— Mr. David Douglas, who lately gave Sir W. 
Scott's Journal to the world, is about to publish 
Scott's Familiar Letters between 1797 and 1825. 
The letters in manuscript number upwards of 
2,000 ; but only the most interesting and charac- 
teristic will be included in Mr. Douglas' forth- 
coming work. One contains a rough sketch, in 
Scott's hand, of the Abbotsford property, and a 
statement of his project for dealing with what he 
afterwards termed his Delilah. " Mr. Douglas 
will not only annotate the work copiously," says 
the Athenaum, "but he will also introduce ex-« 
planatory letters from some of the noble and 
notable men and women who were Scott's con- 
temporaries and correspondents. " The first of 
the two volumes composing the work will prob- 
ably appear early in the spring. 

— Thomas Hardy has been ill unto death 
within the past fortnight at his home, Max House, 
Dorchester; but the secret was kept inside a 
small circle of friends till now. It is known that 
he is surely convalescent ; there were two days in 
the present week in which he was not expected 
to live, but now he is mending rapidly, though 
the winter's work is likely to be kept within 
small compass. — H F. in New York " Times.*' 

— Mr. Hall Caine, author of The Scapegoat, is 
the subject of the frontispiece and biographical 
sketch in the November Book-Buyer. 

— Theo. L. De Vinne & Co. are printing the 
Standard Book of Common Prayer for 1892 in 
1,013 copies — 500 on ordinary, 500 on American 
handmade paper and 13 on vellum, which has 
required the use of 2,600 skins — with rubrics 
printed in red. The price is to be $20 for an 
ordinary paper copy. Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan 
contributed for this publication $10,000. 

— Roberts Brothers published December 12: 
The Chouans, by Balzac, being the twenty-second 
of Miss Wormeley's translations from the great 
French novelist ; The Empty Purse, a volume of 
poems by George Meredith, containing among 
others ** Jump-to-Glory-Jane ;" and new editions 
of Samuel Adams Drake's Around the Hub, a 
Boy's Book about Boston; and W. A. Mowry's 
Talks with My Boys. 

— The Toronto Week has lately changed its 
form, drawing nearer to the conventional form 
of the Atheneeum, the Academy and other high 
class weeklies. The literary merits of the Week 
are well known. The change is altogether in ex- 
ternal appearance and the staff remains subst ^ 



tially the same. The Week is now in its tenth 
year, and we trust it may long remain the first 
literary weekly of the Dominion. 

— The American members of the committee 
to provide the funds for the Shelley Library and 
Museum — to be established as a memorial of the 
poet, at Horsham, England — acknowledge with 
thanks the following subscriptions : S. P. Avery, 
New York, I25; some members of the G roller 
Club, New York, I59; William Lemmon, New 
York, Is ; Prof. Thomas R. Price, New York, 
Is; T. W. Higginson, Cambridge, Mass., %^\ 
"C. H. G.," Marietta, O., $25; R. U. Johnson, 
New York, %^\ Frank H. Scott, New York, %%\ 
C. F. Chichester, New York, I5; Mrs. Mary 
Mapes Dodge, New York, I5; Prof. Geo. E. 
Woodberry, New York, ls J T. B. Aldrich, lios- 
ton, $is; R. W. Gilder, New York,|is; Helene 
DeKay Gilder, New York, ls ; E. C. Stedman, 
New Y'ork, $15; Laura H. Stedman, New York, 
$5. Further contributions are solicited, and may 
be sent to any one of the American members of 
the committee — T. B. Aldrich, 59 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, Mass. ; R. W. Gilder, 33 East 
17th Street, and E. C. Stedman, 66 Broadway, 
New York City. 

— The poet William Watson, who was recently 
granted £200 from the royal bounty fund for 
writing the best ode on Tennyson, and has even 
been urged for the laureateship, has become vio- 
lently insane, and by order of the court at Windsor 
has been placed in an asylum. About twelve years 
ago a love disappointment induced suicidal mania. 
The poet recovered, but since the royal grant 
success and flattery seemed to have unhinged his 
mind. His brother followed Watson to Wind- 
sor of a Sunday, when the poet proposed that 
they visit Matthew Arnold's grave at Laleham. 
Arriving at the long walk leading up to Windsor 
Castle they met an equipage containing the duke 
of Edinburgh and members of his famfly. The 
poet rushed forward and seizing the reins tried 
to stop the horses. He was arrested. At the 
station he said that he was Milton re-incarnated, 
and made other incoherent statements. Dr. Elli- 
son testified that the poet was insane, and he was 
accordingly sent to an asylum. 

— The Pope Manufacturing Co. of Boston 
again deserves the credit of presenting one of 
the most practical business and professional 
calendars for the year. For eight consecutive 
years this company has issued what is known as 
the Columbia Desk Calendar and Stand, con- 
sisting of a pad of three hundred and sixty- six 
leaves, one for each day in the year and one for 
the entire year. Upon each leaf are short ser 
mons on the gospel of " Out-of-door Happiness 
and Health," with authoritative advice on na- 
tional road making by the most eminent experts. 
The pad rests upon a metallic stand, arranged 
to take up very littie room, and it is a very use- 
ful article for the desk. 

— Mr. R. D. Blackmore has almost finished a 
new novel, which he proposes to call The Pearly 
Cross. It will probably be published in serial 
form, commencing in April or May. 

— Public Opinion, the eclectic weekly of Wash- 
ington, D.C., which has made a feature of offer- 
ing liberal cash prizes for the best essays on 
prominent topics, has just announced three cash 
prizes of $IS0, $100 and $50, respectively, for the 
best three essays upon the question, "What,^ 
if any, changes in the present immigration laws 
are expedient ? " The contest is open to any one, 
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and full particulars may be had by addressing 
A*//V Opinion, Washington, D.C. 

— Mr. Walter Blackburn Harte delivered the 
second lecture in the series on '* Modern Litera- 
ture '* at the Boston School o£ Oratory on Fri- 
day afternoon, the 23d of December. The first 
lecture, delivered on the 9th inst., dealt with 
" Whittier and the World Problem; " and the 
remaining three in the series will treat of 
'* Conversation and Its Relation to Culture and 
Literature," "The Science of Reading" and 
"The Philosophical Novelists." 

— The value and utility of X\i€ Weekly Bulletin 
of Newspaper and Periodical Literature^ published 
at 5 Somerset Street, Boston, are to be enhanced 
by the immediate addition of some important 
new features. Besides serving as a guide and 
index to the press of the country, by affording a 
weekly classified and descriptive catalogue of the 
contents of over twelve hundred different papers 
and magazines, the Bulletin will hereafter supply 
the demand for a review of the periodical press 
by devoting several pages every week to compre- 
hensive summaries of the best and most interest- 
ing articles appearing in the monthly magazines 
and the daily and weekly papers. As the Bulle- 
tin is a weekly publication, its readers will have 
the summaries of the best features of the press 
almost as soon as the original articles appear. 
The department of '* Literary Notes " vdll also 
be enlarged and enriched, and other attractive 
features, such as an illustrated cover and por- 
traits of authors, will be introduced. 

— Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons publish 
this month a volume of essays by Mr. J. W. 
Cross, the editor of George Eliot's life, entitled 
Impressions of Dante and the A'ew World. 

— Dr. Georg Ebers will shortly issue his auto- 
biography, under the title of Geschichte meims 
Lebens. 

PUBUOATION8 SEOEIVED. 
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notice 0/ any publication w dependent upon its importance. 



Sixty Ysars ok an Agitator's Life. By G, J. Hol- 
yoake. a vols. London : T. Fisher Unwin ; New York : 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. I6.50 

Books for Young: People. 

ToAN AND JsRRY. By Mrs, O'Reilly. Thomas Whit- 
taker. $1.00 

Ths Story op thb Iuad. By A. J. Church. Mac- 
millan & Co. *fiC. 

Thb Drury Lanb Boys* Club. By Frances Hodgson 
Burnett. Washington, D.C. : Press of " The Moon." 

The Conways. By Eflle W. Merriman. Lee & Shei>- 
ard. I1.25 

Storibs. By AscoU R. Hope. London : A. & C. Black. 

A Battlb and a Boy. By Blanche W. Howard. Tait, 
Sons & Co. $1.00 

Economics and Politics. 

SoaAUSM FROM Gbnbsis to Revelation. By F. M. 
Sprague. Lee & Shepard. $1.75 

Public Finance. By C. F. Basuble. Macroillan & Co. 

$4.00 

The Tariff Controversy in the United States, 
tyS^riStj. ByO. L. Elliott. Leland SUnford, Jr., Uni- 
versity Press. . f i.oo 

The Children of the Poor. By J. A. Riis. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. ^-So 

State Papers and Speeches on the Tariff. Intro- 
duction by F. W. Taussig. Harvard University Press, fi.oo 

The World's Metal Monetary Systems. By J. H. 
Norman. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $3-3$ 

The SoaAL Horizon. Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.00 

The Nationausation of Health. By H. Ellis. 
London : T. Fisher Unwin ; New York : G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 1 1. as 

The Perplexed Philosopher. By Henry George. C. 
L. Webster & Co. $1.00 



Biog^raphjT. 

The Best Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Ed- 
ited by S. C. Hughson. A. C. McCluig & Co. $1.00 

John Hughes. By Henry A. Brann. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

75c. 

Life and Times of Frederick Douglass. Written 
by himself. DeWolfe, FUke & Co. $2.50 

The Life and Letters of Washington Allston. By 
J. B. Flagg. Charles Scribner's Sons. $5.00 

Student and Singer; the Reminiscences of Charles 
Santley. MacmiUan & Co. $2.25 

The Story of Mary Washington. By Marion Har* 
land. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $i.o3 

Henry Martyn. By Geocge Smith. Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $3.00 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson. By A. Waugh. United 
States Book Co. $3.00 

Robert Morris. By W.G. Sumner. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

$1.00 

Lady Augusta Stanley : Reminiscences. By the 
author of the Schdnberg-Cotu Family. £. & J. B. Young 
&Co. 

The Personal Character of Dante as Revealed 
in His Writings. By Lucy A. Paton. Ginn & Co. 50c. 

John Grrenleaf Whittier. By W. S. Kennedy. 
D. Lothrop Co. #1-50 

Life of Christian Daniel Rauch. By E. D. Cheney. 
Lee & Shepard. I3.00 

General Taylor. By O. O. Howard. D. Appleton & 
Co. 

" Rulers of India : '* Lord Lawrence. By Charles Ait- 
chison. MacmiUan & Ca 60c. 

John Wyclif. By Lewis Sergeant. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. fi'So 

The Life of Wiluam Cowper. By Thomas Wright. 
London : T. Fisher Unwin ; New York : G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. I5.00 



Bssays and Sketches. 

The Poetry of Tennyson. By Henry Van Dyke. 
Charies Scribner's Sons. fs.oo 

Beauty of Form and Grace of Vesture. By Frances 

M. Steele and Elizabeth L. S. Adams. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

The Truth About Beauty. By Annie Wolf. Lovell, 

CoryeU & Co. $1.25 

Woman Through a Man's Eyeglass. By Malcolm 
C. Salaman. Lovell, CoryeU & Co. $1.25 

Animals' Rights. By H. S. Salt. MacmUlan & Co. 

75c. 

Elizabethan and Tacobban Pamphlets. Edited by 
George Saintsbury. ftfacraillan & Co. $1.00 

Intellectual Pursuits; or, Culture by Self-Help. 
By Robert Waters. Worthington Co. 

The Unmarried Woman. By EUxa Chester. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.25 

The Toilers of the Field. By Richard Jefferies. 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00 

French Art. By W. C. Brownell. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.25 

The Library. By Andrew Lang. MacmiUan & Co. 

$1.50 

A Woman's Philosophy of Love. By Caroline F. 
Corbin. Lee & Shepard. Ii-So 

Columbus and His Discovery of America. By H. B. 
Adams and Henry Wood. The Johns Hopkins Press. 

Echoes of Old Country Life. By J. K. Fowler. 
MacmiUan & Co. $9.50 

Inspiration and Truth from Bishop Brooks. J. G. 
Cupples Co. 

Japan in Art and Industry. Translated by M. F. 
Sheldon and E. L. Sheldon. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.75 

HoRiS SabbaticvE. Third Series. By Sir J.F.Stephen. 
MacmUlan & Co. $1.50 

Thoughts of Busy Girls. Edited by Grace H. Dodge. 
Cassell PubUshing Co. 50c 

Books in Chains. By Wm. Blades. A. C. Armstrong 
& Son. $1.25 

Cameos from Ruskin. Selected by Mary E. CardwUl. 
C. E. MerriU & Co. 

Finger Prints. By F. Galton. MacmiUan & Co. ^.00 

The Table Talk of John Selden. Edited by S. H. 
Reynolds. MacmiUan & Co. $a.oo 

Wit, Wisdom and Poetry of Heinrich Heine. In- 
troduction by Matthew Arnold. J. G. Cupples Co. $1.25 

Studies : Literary and Social. By R. M. Johnston. 
The Bowen-MerriU Co. f 1.25 

Lectures on Architecture and Painting. By John 
Ruskin. C. E. MerriU & Co. 

English Writers : an Attempt Towards a His- 
tory of English Literature. By H. Morley. Vol. IX. 
Cassell Publishing Co. $1.50 

Sketches of Life and Character in Hungary. 
By Margaret Fletcher. MacmUlan & Co. $2->5 

Witty, Wise and Wicked Maxims. Brentano's. 75c 

My THRBE-LEGciED Story Tbller. By Adelaide Skeel. 
R. C. Hartranft. 

Fiction. 

Buffeting. By Jeannette Pemberton. Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.00 

The New Eden. By C. J. C. HynK T.ontjmans, 
Green & Co. \ ^i.oo 



J. r. HvnK 



Neva's Three Lovers. By Mrs. Harriet Lewis. Rob- 
ert Bonner's Sons. 50c. 

Beyond Atonement. By Marie von Ebner-Esdienbach. 
Worthington Co. 

Other Things Being Equal. By Emma Wolf. A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.00 

Cousin Philus. By Mrs. GaskeU. A. C. McQurg & 
Co. $1.00 

A Sister's Sin. By Mrs. Lovett Cameron. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. $1.00 

A Splendid Coitsin. By Mrs. Andrew Dean. CasseU 
Publishing Co. yac. 

I Married a Soldier. By Lydia S. Lane. J. B. Up- 
pincoit Co. 1 1.00 

Aunt Liefy. By Annie T. Slosson. A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. 

The Las' Day. By Imogen Cbrk. A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. 

An Excellent Knave. By J. Fitzgerald MoUoy. Na- 
tional Book Co. 

An Artist in Crime. By Rodrigues Ottolengui. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 

The Chosen Valley. By Mary H. Foote. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. |i.2S 

The Woman Who Stood Between. By Minnie Gil- 
more. Lovell, Coryell & Co. Ii.oo 

A Stumble on the Threshold. By James Payn. 
D. Appleton & Co. yac 

Broken Chords. By Mrs. George McOellan. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.25 

The Cuckoo in the Nest. By Mrs. Oliphant. United 
Sutes Book Co. >ias 

From Dusk to Dawn. By Katherine P. Woods. D. 
Appleton & Co. 

Mr. Billy Downs and His Likes. By R. M. John- 
ston. Charles L. Webster & Co. 75C- 

Schoolboy Days in Russia. Translated by Laora E. 
KendaU. Estes & Lauriat. 

The Devil's Gold. By O. F. G. Day. MorrUl, Hig- 
gins & Co. 

A Soldier's Secret and an Army Portia. By Chas. 
King. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00 

Jane Field. By Mary E. WUkins. Harper & Brothere. 

$I.2S 

Lady Silverdale's Sweetheart. By W. Black. Har- 
per & Brothers. 90c. 

" Em." By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth. Robert Bon- 
ner's Sons. 50c. 

A Conquering Heroine. By "The Duchess." Tait, 
Sons & Co. >5C- 

My Friend Pasquale. By J. S. Tait. Tait, Sons & 
Co. $1.00 

The Silent Sea. By Mrs. Alick Madeod. Harper & 
Brothers. 50c 

A Family Likeness. By B. M. Croker. J. B. Uppin- 
cott Co. $1.00 

Aladdin in London. By Fergus Hume. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. I'-'S 

The Missing Man. By Mary R. P. Hatch. Lee & 
Shepard. S<>c. 

The Princess of Peele. By WUUam WcstaU. LovcU, 
Gestefeld & Co. $i>5 

Guy Mannering. By Sir Walter Scott MacmUlan & 
Co. $1.25 

The Black Carnation. By F. Hume. National Book 
Co. 

Christmas Books. By Charies Dickens. MacmUlan 
& Co. l«.oo 

In THE Service of Rachel, Lady Ritssbll. By Emma 
Marshall. MacmUlan & Co. $(•$<> 

The Warriors of the Crescent. By W. H. Daven- 
port Adams. D. Appleton & Co. 

A Dead Level and Other Episodes. By Fanny P. 
Palmer. Charles WeUs Moulton. 

Sherburne House. By Amanda M. Douglas. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $<•$<> 

West and EaSt. By Laura Coates Reed. Charies H. 
Sciifel & Co. 50c. 

Muriel Howe. By AngeUna Teal. Dodd, Mead ft 
Co. >».«> 

An American Nobleman. By WilUam Armstrong. 
F. J. Schulte & Co. 

The Fate of Fenella. By Helen Mathers, Rita, 
Tasma and others. CasseU PubUshing Co. 1 1.50 

The Adventures of John Pas-Plus. By the Marqub 
of Lome. Lovell, Coryell ft Co. 2sc 

Mea Culpa : a Woman's Last Word. By Henry Har- 
land. Lovell, CoryeU ft Co. 5« 

My Flirtations. By Margaret Wynmao. J. B. Lip- 
pi ncoU Co. >• »5 

DoMBEY ft Son. By Charies Dickens. MacmiUan & Co. 

$1.00 

After Twenty Years. By Julian Sturgis. LonjsmaiM, 
Green ft Co. #> «> 

The Old Mill Mystery. By A. W. Marchmont. John 
A. Taylor ft Co. 3oc- 

AsENATH OF THE FoRD. By Riu. John A. Taylor & 
Co. , 50c. 

ScARABiBUS. By the Marquise Clara^ 
C. Harvey. Lovell, CoryeU ft Co. 

All Sorts and Cohditions of Men. 
and James Rice. Lovell, CoryeU ft Co. 75C- 



EN. By'w. Beunt 








FORTNIGHTLY 

BiPoks, we know, are a substantial world, both pure and good 



E. H. HAMES & CO. 
Tenns: $3.00 per year 



I S0MBRS8T Strbbt 
Ten cents per copy 
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MACMILLAN & CO.'S NEW BOOKS 



ATEfV BOOK BY REV, STOPFORD A, BROOKE. 

THE HISTORY OF EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

By the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. Uniform with Bryce's "American Commonwealth." i2mo, cloth, $2.50. 

" In Mr. Stopford Brooke's monomental work be strives with rare skill and insight to present oar earliest national poetry as a living literatare and not as a mere material for 
reeearch."— JUmtfon Timu. 

" It is a monament of scholarship and learning, while it furnishes an authentic history of English literature at a period when little before was known respecting \X,**—PMhUe 
OjHnion. 

** It is a comprehensive, critical account of Anglo-Saxon poetry from its beginnings to the accession of King Alfred. A thorough knowledge of the Anglo-Saxon language was 
needed by the roan who undertook such a weighty enterprise, and this knowledge is possessed by Mi^. Brooke in a degree probably unsurpassed by any Uvlng scholar.'^— 7v«fffiH7 
Bulletin. 

NEW 2^VELS. 

F. Marion OreHnforiTt New Novel. 

DON ORSINO. 

A Sequel to " Saracinesca " and " Sant' Ilario." 
By F. Marion Crawford. i2mo, cloth, $1.00. 



Just Ready. Large i2mo, cloth, $2.60 net. 

A REVIEW OF THE SYSTEMS OF ETHICS. 

Founded on the Theory of Evolution. By C. M. Williams. 

CONTEUTS : PART I. - HISTORICAL. 



Dabwiv, 
Wallaob, 



Hakckkl, 
Spbvobb, 



FI8XB, 

ROLFH, 



Babbatt, 
Stbtsbv, 



Gabitbbi, 
Morrono, 



OlXTCKI, 

Albxavdbb. 



PART II. - constructive. 
The Concepts of Evolution; Intelligence and End; The Will; The Mutual Relations of Thought, Feeling and Will in 
Evolution; Egoism and Altruism in Evolution ; Conscience; The Moral Progress of the Human Species as Shown 



by History; The Results of Ethical Inquiry on an Evolutional Basis; The 1 



1 and the Way of Its Attainment. 



SOCIAL LIFE IN ENGLAND. 
From the Restoration to the Revolution, 1660-1690. By William Connor Sydney, author of 
" England and the English in the Eighteenth Century." i2mo, cloth, $2.50. 



Just Published, izmo, cloth^gilt, $2.25. Charles Santley's Reminiscences. 

"A treasury of delightful anecdotes about artists." 

STUDENT AND SINGER. 

Reminiscences of Charles Santley. Written by Himself. With two portraits, i2mo, cloth, 

$2.25. 

" Mr. Stanley's life has been one of wide artistic activity, and its story is interesting reading. Moreover, the book 
contains many pleasant sketches of the great artists whose very names dazzled the eyes of the last generation— GiugUni. 
Marini, Roncom. Beletti, Mario. Orisi, imjens and Orazianl. . . . Charles Stanley is a pleasing figure in the history of 
song, and his autobiography will be read with pleasure."— iVew Ti>rk Timei. 



Now Ready. Zvo, cloth, gilt, $4.00. 
THE MEMORIES OF DEAN HOLE. 
With illustrations from Original Sketches by Leech and Thackeray, and a photogravure portrait 
of the author. 8vo, cloth, $4.00. 

THE WORKS OF WILLIAM WINTER. 

Now Ready. A New and Enlarged Edition with Portrait. 

WANDERERS. 

Being the Poems of William Winter. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With a portrait 

of the author, reproduced from a drawing b^ J. N. Marble. i8mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

%*Al8o a limited large- paper edition printed on English hand- made paper. Price I2.50. 

*' The poems have a singular charm in their graceful spontaneity."— i9co<« Obtorvfr. 

SHAKESPEARE'S ENGLAND. 

New Edition. i8mo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 75 cents. 

" He offers something more than guidance to the Ameri- 
can traveler. He Is a convincing and eloquent interpreter 
of the august memories and venerable sanctitieH uf the old 
covaktrjr— Saturday Revieto. 



" The book is delightful reading."- ^<*rtfrn«r'« Monthly. 

OLD SHRINES AND IVY. 

iSmo, cloth, gilt, 75 cents. 

" Whatever WUliam Winter writes is marked by feUcity 
of diction and by refinement of style, as well as by the evi- 
dence of culture and wide reading. ' Old Shrines and Ivy ' 
is an excellent example of the charm of his wotk.**— Boston 
Courier. 



GRAY DAYS AND GOLD. 
New Edition. i8mo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 7 5 cents. 

" Much that is bright and best in our literature is brought 
once more to our dulled memories. Indeed, we know of 
but few volumes containing so much of observaUon, kindly 
comment, philosophy and artistic weight as this unpreten- 
Uons UlUe book."— CAtcooro Herald. 

SHADOWS OF THE STAGE. 
i8mo, cloth gilt, 75 cents. 

** Into a very pretty little volume Mr. Winter has gath- 
ered a score or more of his minor theatrical arUcles, written 
with abundant literary art and with the constant desire to 
pay due meed of praise to those features of the contempo- 
rary stage which were beet worth commemoration."— rAe 
Nation. 



Note Ready in the New Uniform Edition cf 

F. Marion Crawford's Novels. 

ME. ISAACS Cloth, price f 1.00 

DR. CLAUDIUS " •• 1.00 

ZOROASTER " " 1.00 

A TALE OF A lonely PARISH .•. «» " 1.00 

SARACINESCA " " 1.00 

MARZIO'S CRUCIFIX " " 1.00 

GREIFENSTEIN " " 1.00 

SANT'ILARIO »' " 1.00 

THE THREE FATES " " 1.00 

THE WITCH OF PRAGUE " " 1.00 

WITH THE IMMORTALS *' " 1.00 

A CIOARETTE-MAKER'S ROMANCE.. " " 1.00 

KHALED •' " 1.C0 

Ju$t Ready. 12mo, f 1.00. 

. A BORN PLAYER. 

By Mary West. i2mo, cloth, $1.00. 

THE LASTTOUCHES. 
By Mrs. W. K. Clifford, author of " The Ix)ve 
Letters of a Worldly Woman," etc. i2mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 

" We have nothing but praise for the insight and observa- 
tion that are apparent in every page she writes."— ArA«fi»«m. 

UNDER PRESSURE. 

SCENES FROM ROMAN LIFE. By the 

Marchesa Theodoli. i2mo, cloth, $1.00. 

" Full of the passionate, glowinglmagery of that beauti- 
ful land of the olive and myrtle. The Marchesa llieodoli is 
to be congratulated upon tms literary venture."— <9I. Loui$ 
Republic. 

THE DRYBURGH EDITION OF THE 

WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

To be completed in 25 volumes. Illustrated 

with 250 wood engravings, specially drawn by 

eminent artists. 

Subscribers names are now being received by all book- 
sellers aud by the publishers. Each volume will be promptly 
deltvered monthly as published. 

Vol. I. Waverley. Price I1.25. Ready. 
Vol.11. Guy Mannering. Price $1.25. Ready. 
Vol. III. TheAntiquary. Price^i.2S. i/^"- 

h *93) 

*«* Large-paper, Limited Edition, on Hand-made paper. 
For price apply to the booksellers. 



Macmillan 6- Go's New Illustrated Catalogue of Holiday Gift Books will be sent free by mail ^QifP^^^B^^^C^^ application. 

MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, - - New York. ' 
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The Atlantic 
rionthly 

Begins a new volume with the January num- 
ber, which contains, beside other articles, 
papers by 

MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD 

Old Kaskaskia. 

First Part of a Serial Historical Story 
^of Illinois. 

JOHN FISKE 

Edward Aui^istus Freeman, 
The eminent English historian. 

SHERMAN S. ROGERS 

Oeorge William Curtis and Civil Service 
Reform. 

FRANCIS PARKMAN 

The Feudal Chiefs of Acadia. 1. 

EDWIN LASSETTER BYNNER 

Diary of a Nervous Invalid. 

FRANK BOLLES 

In a Wintry Wilderness. 

KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 

Penelope's English Experiences. I. 

HARRIET WATERS PRESTON 

LOUISE DODGE 

Cote di Rienzo. 

ISABEL F. HAPGOOD 

The Russian Kumys Cure. 

^4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 

Postal Notes and Money at risk of sender. Re- 
mit by money-order ^ drafts or registered letter^ to 

HOUGHTON, niFFLIN & Co., Boston. 




t 



Haying oompleted our REMOTAl* and the 
titting up of our If ew and ExteDsive 
Wareroomsy we beg to announce the 
OPEIf IIVG of the same, and to cordially in- 
vite our patrons in particular, and the public in 
general, to inspect the 

FINEST LINE 

OF 

Electric, Comlilnatioii asl 

&as Flitnres anl Lamps 

To be (oand in New Bngland. Add to these an 
VnequMled Amorlment of 

Onnoln aod Onyi Tables, 

renders, Andirons aid Firesets, 

And we are confident that all who appreciate 
Artiiitle Metal Work will find our goods 
unsurpassed. 

R. HOLLINGS ft CO., 

Manufacturers and Importersy 

623-626 WA8HIN6T0N STREET, 

Opposite K. II . l¥klie A Co.'a. 



THE BTElfr YORK BlTltEAlT OF RE- 
VISION. FOK A UTH0K8: Hie skilled revision, 
the iiiibiaM'd and couiiieteiit crltlclKni of Drone And 
verse; ailvlc*} ns to piililtcntion. FOK PUBLISHERS: 
The cnnipilailon «r flrsuclass worki of reference.— £«• 
tablished 1880. Unique In position und tucccM. In- 
donwd Ity onr leading writers. Addreu 
Pr. Titos M .C4MUI, •>• Flf tk Av«., Hew York. 



U\ kPUUtVft American Fine Art 
I^UWiMlEn O .-. .-. Publications. 



ATTENTION is called to the foUowing, among many 
new subjects. Just issued: 

from Uiw fiielurt' Xw A \Utwt^ i?i£h)blti>d at the Wi-tter 

Culor Stjclt'lv'fl Kxlilbltliiij, i^VJl. 
Ijlnndmy Arirrnoon In ?hVw Cuffl^nd. Aft^f the 

pnlntiiJif bv Ji:\N]i^ bROWAHCOMUK, 
I^Kdt K.lndlf' Llflht I An exqiilsttis illnjitfiitlan of 

CkrdliijLJ h'EWMA.v^ JIviiiii. Engn^vt^d in mexiotint 

by G, Dale after A. E, EmsIlP, K. W. S. 
C'brlfttKKs Kve In ralnnial XIbim* Etehs^d by 

■J. S. Ki.HO from tlii^ pietiiro by J. L. (J. Ferflu^ exhib- 
ited rtt NrttionaJ Aradeniv, IsOf. 
^v^mr^r-t Hy l^fMlt to 'Tkee iC'^mbfttilort to Lt^Ad, 

Kindly Light L I. EoK^nived In mexxotlnt by W. HsiiDKB- 

^iys afteT A, FkH. 
BitriLliiff of t h«» " <Umffr«ss.'* After [. D. D AV J d^ON. 
TliF^ F:ni;:a«f*iae»tHiuc« Aft«v FuAnciJ^ Ua.^. 
And irifti.v (flU-T- Uj :iM i^r.-inrbi's of Art - LANDSCAPE, 

A large selection of 'Water Colore, by the most dis- 
tlnguisned artists, native and foreign; and a choice col- 
lecUon of M odeina OU Palattasa* an inspection of 
which is cordlaUy invited. 

KLiCKHBS'8 POBTFOLIOli kXh gTAHOS. 

Stands made of Ash, Oak, Cherry, Mahogany, or any 

other wood. Special designs made to order. Portfolios 

In Linen and half bound m Morocco, in all sizes. 

O. KLAOKNER, 5 East 17th St., New York. 

Or Art Dealers in all the Principal Cities 

throughout the States. 

Inquire for Klaekner*s PubHeationi. 



SENT 
FREE 

ESTE8 & LAUBIAT, Boston. 



Onr 14tk AmmuaI Ilolldajr Catalogue 
of Gkol«-e Books, suitable for presentation 
or for the library, at 9ft to 50 per eeat. 
reduetloo from publishers' prices. Just 
readij. .Hend your address mow and have 
a copy mailed to you free. 



MO OTHER Life Policies as 
liberal cost as little money, 
no others as cheap give as much 
for the money, as those of 

THE TRAVELERS 

OF HARTFORD, CONN. 

Best either for Family Protec- 
tion or Investment of Savings. 
Non-forfeitable, world-wide, low- 
est cash rate. 



Assets, 
Surplus, 



$13,613,000.00 
$2,489,000.00 



Largest Accident Company in 
the World, only large one in 
America. Covers Accidents of 

TRAVEL, SPORT, 
OB BUSINESS 

All aronncl the Globe. 



Paid Policy.holders,$2 1,500,000, 

$1.781,OOOof it in 1801. 

MS. 6. BATTERSON, PrM^ RODNEY DENNIS. Secfy 
JOHN L MORRIS, Am*! Sec'v. 



FOFULAB SCIQICE lOMLT 

FOB JANUABY, 1893. 



FroM Macic to Gkeaiifltnr mmA Pkjelee. 

Part II. By Amdbbw D. Wbitb, LL.D. Pnrtlier 
Incidents In the stubbornly contested advance of sotenoe. 



MarrlAse »■« Klaakip mmob^ tke 

Iwrmelltee. By Colonel A. B. Elub. PresentB evi- 
dence to show that the Israelites practiced marriage by 
capture and polyandry, and probably female infantields. 

•oMe Tesetable Malformattoma. (lUnstrated.) 
By Btbov D. Halbtbd. Describes a variety of straafe 
growths, such as roses and pears with branobes extend- 
ing through them, ribbonlike shoots of aspangos, etc. 

OeMloe mmA •■leldle. By Cbablbb W. PiLaBOf, M. D. 
Shows, from the many cases in which geniuses have com- 
mitted suicide, that an abnormally developed mind 
tends to become unbalanced. 

OTHER ARTICLES ON 
Tbb Stcot or Max; Eablt Extibtatiox op Tumobs; 

EVOLCTIOX or CIVILIZATIOV ABO TBB ABT8; A GAPTIVB 

Combt; Tbb Pboblbms or Avtbbopoloqt; Will *■■ 

COMIBO WOMAV L08B BBB HAIB? ROTATIOX OV TBB 

Fabm; Tbb Looio op Oboabio Evolutiov; Pbopits op 

LbGITIIIATB BUSINBSS BOT too LABQB; TOTBMISk IB TBB 

EvoLUTioB op Tbbologt; Tbb Ibvbbtob op tbb 
LioBTBixo-Roo (iUustraied): Skbtcb op Lbwu Mobbib 
Rutbbbpdbo (with Portrait). 



SO o«nf« a nsMM^er; $8,00 a year, 
D. APPLETON A CO., NEW YORK. 



Appletons' Hand-Book of 
Winter Resorts. 

For TouriBts and Inyalids. GiviDg complete 
information as to winter sanitariamg and 
places of resort in the United States, the 
West Indies, The Bermudas, The Sandwich 
Islands and Mexico. New edition, Decern* 
ber, 1892, revised to date. With Maps. 
Illostrations, Table of Railroad Fares, etc. 
12mo, paper cover, 00 cents. 



For $aU by all bocJutlUrsy or will be aent fy mtmU oh 
receipt of price by tke pmblisherst 

D. APPLETON A CO., 
I, •« .Bd S Bond Street. Hew Verb. 



THE FORUM. 



^ Ineomparahly the fortmoit periodical cf eerione dia- 
cuuion that we have ever had in America.'* 

For Prospectus for 1893, see the nuin- 
ber for January « now ready. 
A necessity to every thouahtfal reader. 

$5.00 a Tear. 60 cents a copy. 

The Forum: Union 8q., Kew York, 



The Holiday Season 

is not complete without the attractions of an open Are. 
The fireplace is a welcome in itself, supplementing your 
hospitality by its genial warmth and cheen 

The Mayflower Portable Fireplace 

can be used in any room, and requires only a joint of 
smolce-pipe to connect with the chimney. Can be fitted 
for burning coal if desired. Shipped safely to any part 
of the country. Send for special circulars and terms. 

Smith A Anthony Stove Company, 

Makers Hab Stoves aad Raases. 
AS to S4 ITaloH Street Boatoa, M*ae« 
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